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r CALENDAR FOR 

1934. 
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Phases of the Moon — JANUARY 31 Days. 


O Full Moon .. . Ist, 2h 24m AM # New Moon ISth, 7h 7m p m 

5> First Quarter . 22n(l, 5h, 20m p m. 
a Last Quarter . . 8th, 3h 6m A m O Full Moon 30th, lOh lin p m 




Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 





H 


H 

M 

H. 

M 

D. 



Monday . 


1 

1 

7 

12 

6 

12 

0 

42 

15 2 

23 

3 

Tuesday . 


2 

2 

7 

12 

6 

13 

0 

42 

16 2 

22 

58 , 

Wednesday 


3 

3 

7 

13 

6 

13 

0 

43 

17 2 

22 

53 

Thursday 


4 

4 

7 

13 

6 

14 

0 

43 

18 2 

22 

47 

Friday . . 


5 

5 

7 

13 

6 

15 

0 

44 

19 2 

22 

41 

Saturday . 


6 

6 

7 

13 

6 

15 


44 

20 2 

22 

31 

Sunday .. 


7 

7 

7 

14 

6 

16 

0 

45 

21 2 

22 

27 

Monday . . 


8 

8 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

45 

22 2 

22 

19 

Tuesday 


9 

9 

7 

14 

6 

17 

0 

46 

23 2 

22 

12 

Wednesday 


10 

10 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

24 2 

22 

3 

Thursday 


11 

11 

7 

14 

6 

18 

0 

46 

2') 2 

21 

54 

Friday . . 


12 

12 

7 

15 

6 

19 

0 

46 

26 2 

21 

45 

Saturday . 


13 

13 

7 

15 

6 

20 

0 

47 

27 2 

21 

35 

Sunday .. 


14 

14 

7 

15 

6 

21 

0 

47 

28 2 

21 

25 

Monday . 


15 

16 

I 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

29 2 

21 

15 

Tuesday . 


16 

16 

7 

15 

6 

22 

0 

48 

0 7 

21 

4 

Wednesday 


17 

17 

7 

15 

6 

23 

0 

48 

1 7 

20 

52 

Thursday 


18 

18 

7 

15 

6 

24 

0 

49 

2 7 

20 

40 

Friday . . 


19 

19 

7 

15 

6 

25 

1 

0 

49 

3 7 

20 

28 

Saturday . 


20 

20 

7 

16 

6 

25 

0 

49 

4 7 

20 

10 

Sunday .. 


21 

21 

7 

15 

6 

26 

0 

60 

1 ^ ^ 

20 

3 

Monday . . 


22 

22 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

60 

6 7 

19 

49 

Tuesday . . 


23 

23 

7 

15 

6 

27 

0 

60 


19 

35 

Wednesday 


24 

24 

7 

15 

6 

28 

0 

60 

8 7 

19 

21 

Thursday 


1 25 

25 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 

9 7 

19 

7 

Friday . . 


26 

26 

7 

15 

6 

29 

0 

61 1 

10 7 

18 

52 

Saturday . 


' 27 

27 

7 

14 

6 

29 

0 

51 

11 7 

18 

37 

Sunday .. 


28 

28 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

51 

12 7 

18 

22 

Monday .. 


29 

29 

7 

14 

6 

30 

0 

62 

13 7 

18 

6 

Tuesday . . 


80 

30 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

62 

14-7 

17 

50 

W ednesday 


31 

31 

7 

14 

6 

31 

0 

52 

15 7 

17 

S3 
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Phases of the Moon — ^FEBRUARY 28 Days. 

< Last Quarter 7th, 2h 62m. P M I 

J First Quarter . 21st, llh 35m. a.m 

• New Moon 14th, 6h, 13m. a m I 



Day of 

Day of 

j Indian Standard Time. 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year. 

Sunrise 

A M. 

Sunset. 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 



c® 

Thursday 

1 

32 

7 

13 

6 

31 

0 

62 

16 7 

17 17 

Friday 

2 

33 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

53 

17 7 

17 0 

Saturday 

3 

34 

7 

13 

6 

32 

0 

63 

18 7 

16 42 

Sunday 

4 

36 

7 

12 

6 

38 

0 

63 

19 7 

16 25 

Monday 

5 

36 

7 

12 

6 

34 

0 

63 

20 7 

16 7 

Tuesday 

6 

37 

7 

12 

6 

3* 

0 

53 

21 7 

1 15 49 

Wednesday 

7 

38 

7 

11 

6 

36 

0 

63 

22 7 

15 30 

Thursday 

8 

39 

7 

11 

6 

85 

0 

53 

23 7 

16 11 

Friday 

9 

40 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

63 

24 7 

14 52 

Saturday 

10 

41 

7 

10 

6 

36 

0 

63 

26-7 

14 33 

Sunday . 

11 

42 

7 

10 

6 

37 

0 

63 

26 7 

14 14 

Monday 

12 

48 

7 

9 

6 

i 

37 

0 

53 

27 7 

% 54 

Tuesday 

13 

44 

7 

9 

6 

38 

0 

53 

28 7 

13 34 

Wednesday 

14 

45 

7 

8 

6 

38 

0 

63 

0 3 

13 14 

Thursday 

16 

46 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

63 

1 3 

12 53 

Friday . 

16 

47 

7 

7 

6 

89 

0 

53 

2-3 

12 33 

Saturday 

17 

48 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

63 

3 3 

12 12 

Sunday . 

18 

49 

7 

5 

6 

40 

0 

63 

1 " ® 

11 51 

Monday 

19 

50 

7 

6 

6 

40 

0 

63 

5 3 

11 30 

Tuesday 

20 

51 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

63 

6*3 

11 9 

Wednesday 

21 

62 

7 

4 

6 

41 

0 

63 

7'3 

10 47 

Thursday 

22 

63 

7 

3 

6 

41 

0 

63 

8*3 

10 25 

Friday . . 

23 

64 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

9*7 

10 3 

Saturday . 

24 

56 

7 

2 

6 

42 

0 

52 

10 3 

9 41 

Sunday . 

26 

66 

7 

1 

6 

42 

0 

62 

11 3 

9 19 

Monday . 

26 

67 

7 

1 

6 

43 


51 

12-3 

8 67 

Tuesday 

27 

68 

7 

0 

6 

43 

0 

61 

13 3 

8 35 

Wednesday 

28 

59 

0 

59 

6 

43 

! 0 

I 

61 

14 3 

'■ 8 12 
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Phases of the Moon — MARCH 31 Days. 


O Full Moon .. .. 1st, 3h 66m PM # New Moon 16th, 6h. 38m. PM, 

First Quarter 28r(l, 8h 15m A m. 

<f Last Quarter . 8th, llh 36m pm O Full Moon 31‘it, 6h 45m, a m 


r>a\ of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon 

SmVs 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 


S 

Thursday 

1 

60 

6 

68 

6 

44 

0 

51 

15 3 

7 

49 

Friday 

2 

61 

6 

58 

6 

45 

0 

51 

16 3 

7 

27 

Saturday 

3 

62 

6 

57 

6 

45 

0 

51 

17 3 

7 

4 

Sunday . 

4 

63 

6 

66 

6 

45 

0 

51 

18 3 

6 

41 

Monday 

5 

64 

6 

56 

6 

46 

0 

51 

19 3 

6 

18 

Tuesday 

6 

65 

6 

55 

6 

46 

0 

50 

20 3 

5 

63 

Wednesday 


66 

6 

64 

6 

47 

0 

50 

21 3 

5 

32 

Thursday 

8 

67 

6 

63 

6 

47 

0 

50 

22 5 

5 

8 

Friday 

9 

68 

6 

53 

6 

47 

0 

50 

23 3 

4 

44 

Saturday 

10 

69 

6 

52 

6 

48 

0 

49 

24 3 

4 

21 

Sunday . 

11 

70 

6 

51 

6 

48 

0 

49 

23 3 

3 

67 

Monday . 

12 

71 

6 

50 

6 

48 

0 

49 

26 3 

8 

34 

Tuesday^ 

13 

72 

6 

49 

6 

48 

0 

40 

27 3 

3 

11 

Wednesday 

14 

73 

6 

40 

6 

49 

0 

49 

28 3 

2 

47 

Thursday 1 

15 

74 

6 

48 

6 

49 

0 

49 

29 8 

2 

23 

Friday 

16 

75 

6 

47 

6 

49 

0 

48 

0 8 

1 

59 

Saturday 

17 

76 

6 

46 

6 

49 

0 

48 

1 8 

1 

85 

Sunday .. 1 

18 

77 

6 

45 

6 

49 

0 

48 

2 8 

1 

12 

Monday 


78 

6 

44 

6 

50 

0 

47 

3 8 

0 

48 

Tuesday 

20 

79 

6 

43 

6 

50 

0 

47 

4 8 

0 

24 

Wednesday 

21 

80 


42 

6 

50 

0 

47 

5 8 

0 

1 





1 







N 

Thursday 

22 

81 

6 

41 

6 

50 

0 

46 

6 8 

0 

22 

Fnday 

23 

82 

6 

40 

6 

51 

0 

46 

7 8 

0 

46 

Saturday 

24 

83 

6 

39 

6 

51 

0 

46 

8 8 

1 

10 

Sunday . 

25 

84 

6 

39 

6 

61 

0 

45 

9 8 

1 

34 

Monday 

26 

85 

6 

38 

6 

51 

0 

45 

10 8 

1 

57 

Tuesday 

27 

86 

! 6 

1 

38 

6 

61 

0 

45 

11 8 

2 

21 

Wednesday 

28 

87 

6 

87 

6 

52 

0 

45 

12 8 

2 

44 

Thursday 

29 

88 

6 

36 

6 

52 

0 

44 

13 8 

3 

8 

Friday . , 

30 

89 

6 

35 

6 

52 

0 

44 

14 8 

3 

31 

Saturday 

31 

90 

6 

34 

6 

52 

0 

44 

15 8 

3 

54 
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Phases of the Moon — APRIL 30 Days. 


(T Last Quarter . . . 7th, 6h 19m. a.m J> First Quarter . . 22nd, 2h 50m A M. 

% New Moon .. 14th, 6h 27m AM. O Full Moon .. 29th, 6h 15m pm 



Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time. j 

Moon’s 

Sun's 

Deciina- 

Day of the Week. 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 
AM 1 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

i 

M ; 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

N 


Sunday .. 

1 

91 

6 

33 

6 

53 

0 

43 

16 8 

4 

17 

Monday . 

2 

92 1 

6 

33 ' 

6 

53 

0 

43 

17 8 

4 

41 

Tuesday .. 

3 

93 

6 

32 1 

6 

53 

0 

42 

18 8 

6 

4 

Wednesday 

4 

94 

6 

31 j 

6 

53 

0 

42 

19 8 

6 

27 

Thursday 

5 

95 

6 

30 1 

6 

54 

0 

42 

20 8 

5 

60 

Friday 

6 

96 

6 

29 ; 

6 

54 

0 

42 

21 8 

6 

13 

Saturday 

7 

97 1 

6 

28 j 

6 

54 

0 

41 

22 8 

6 

35 

Sunday 

8 

98 

6 

28 : 

6 

54 

0 

41 

23 8 

6 

58 

Monday . 

9 

99 

1 

6 

27 1 

6 

54 

0 

41 

24 8 

7 

20 

Tuesday . 

10 

100 1 

6 

26 

6 

55 

0 

40 

25 8 

7 

43 

A? ednesday 

11 

101 

6 

25 

t 6 

65 

0 

40 

26 8 

8 

5 

Thursday 

12 

102 

6 

24 

6 

55 

0 

40 

27 8 

8 

27 

Friday 

13 

103 

! ® 

23 1 


55 

0 

40 

28 8 

8 

49 

Saturday 

14 

104 j 

6 

22 

6 

56 

0 

39 

0 3 

9 

11 

Sunday . 

16 

105 

i « 

21 

6 

56 

0 

39 

1 i 

9 

32 

Monday 

16 

100 

6 

20 

6 

56 

0 

39 

2 i 

9 

54 

Tuesday . 

17 

107 

j 6 

19 

C 

57 

0 

38 

3 3 

10 

15 

Wednesday 

18 

108 

! 6 

19 

6 

57 

0 

38 

4 3 

10 

3b 

Thursday 

19 

109 

1 6 

18 

6 

57 

0 

88 

5 3 

10 

57 

Friday 

20 

110 

1 6 

17 

6 

67 

0 

38 

6 3 

11 

18 

Saturday 

21 

111 ! 

6 

16 

6 

57 

0 

38 

7 3 

! 11 

38 

Sunday . 

22 

112 

6 

15 

6 

58 

0 

37 

8 3 

11 

59 

Monday 

23 

113 

6 

14 

' 6 

58 

0 

37 

9 3 

12 

19 

Tuesday . 

24 

114 

6 

14 


58 

0 

37 

10 3 

12 

89 

Wednesday 

25 

115 

6 

13 

i 6 

59 

0 

37 

11 3 

12 

59 

Thursday 

26 

116 

6 

13 

I " 

59 

0 

37 

12 3 

13 

19 

Friday 

27 

117 

6 

13 

1 6 

69 

0 

36 

13 3 

13 

38 

Saturday 

28 

118 

6 

12 

1 7 

0 

0 

36 

14 3 

13 

57 

Sunday .. 

29 

119 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

15 3 

14 

16 

Monday 

30 

120 

6 

12 

7 

0 

0 

36 

16 3 

14 

84 



Phases of the Moon — MAY 31 Days. 


4 Last Quwter . . . 6th, Oh, 11m. pm. }) First Quarter . . . 2l8t, 8h. 50m p m 

# New Moon .. .13th, 6h Om. pm O Full Moon . . 29th, 3h. 11m am 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 

Month. 

Day of 
the 
Year 

India 

Sunrise 

A M 

n Standard 

Sunset 

P M 

Time. 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Moon's 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

N 

o # 

Tuesday , . 

1 

121 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

17 3 

14 53 

Wednesday 

2 

122 

6 

11 

7 

1 

0 

36 

18 3 

15 11 

Thursday 

3 

123 

6 

10 


1 

0 

36 

19 3 

15 29 

Friday . . 

4 

124 

6 

10 

7 

2 

0 

35 

20 3 

15 47 

Saturday 

5 

125 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

21 3 

16 4 

Sunday .. 

6 

126 

6 

9 

7 

2 

0 

35 

22 3 

16 21 

Monday . 

7 

127 

6 


7 

3 

0 

35 

23 3 

16 38 

Tuesday .. 

8 

128 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

36 

24 3 

16 55 

Wednesday 

9 

129 

6 

7 

7 

3 

0 

35 

26 3 

17 11 

Thursday.. 

10 

130 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

36 

26 3 

17 27 

Friday . 

11 

ISl 

6 

6 

7 

4 

0 

35 

27 3 

17 43 

Saturday 

12 

132 

6 

5 

7 

4 

0 

35 

28 3 

17 58 

Sunday . . 

13 

138 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

29 3 

18 13 

Monday . 

14 

134 

6 

5 

7 

5 

0 

35 

0 8 

18 28 

Tttssday .. 

16 

135 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

1-8 

18 43 

Wednesday 

16 

136 

6 

4 

7 

6 

0 

35 

2 8 

18 57 

Thursday 

17 

137 

0 



6 

0 

36 

3 8 

19 11 

Friday . . 

18 

138 

6 

3 

1 7 

7 

0 

36 

4 8 

19 25 

Saturday . 

19 

139 

6 

3 ’ 

7 

7 

0 

35 

5 8 

19 38 

Sunday .. 

20 

140 1 

6 

3 

I 7 

7 

0 

36 

6 8 

19 61 

Monday . 

21 

141 

6 

2 j 

7 

8 

0 

36 

7 8 

20 3 

Tuesday . 

22 

142 

6 

2 1 

7 

8 

0 

35 

8 8 

20 15 

Wednesday 

23 

143 

6 

2 

1 

7 

9 

0 

35 

9 8 

20 27 

Thursday 

24 

144 

6 

I 

2 1 

7 

9 

0 

35 

10 8 

20 39 

Friday 

25 

146 

6 

2 ! 

7 

9 

0 

35 

11 8 

20 50 

Saturday. . 

26 

146 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

12 8 

21 1 

Sunday . . 

27 

147 

6 

2 

7 

10 

0 

36 

13 8 

21 11 

Monday . . 

28 

148 

6 

1 1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

14 8 

21 21 

Tuesday .. 

29 

149 

6 

1 1 

7 

11 

0 

36 

15 8 

21 31 

Wednesday 

30 

150 

6 

1 1 

7 

11 

0 

86 

16-8 

21 41 

Thursday 

31 

161 

6 

1 1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

17-8 

21 50 
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Phases of the Moon — JUNE 30 Days. 


^ Last Quarter . 4th, 6h 23m PM. First Quarter . 20th, Oh 7m. P M. 

• New Moon 12th, 7h. 42m AM. O Full Moon , 27th, lOh 38m. A.M 



Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time | 

Moon's 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H. 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

^N 


r riday . 

1 

162 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

18 8 

21 

58 

Saturday . 

2 

153 

6 

1 

7 

12 

0 

36 

19 8 

22 

6 

Sunday 

3 

164 

b 

1 

7 

13 

0 

37 

20 8 

22 

14 

Monday 

4 

155 

6 

1 

7 

33 

0 

37 

21 8 

22 

22 

Tuesday 

5 

156 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

22 8 

22 

29 

IV ednesday 

6 

157 


1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

23 8 

22 

35 

Thursday 

7 

158 

6 

1 

7 

14 

0 

37 

24 8 

22 

42 

Friday 

8 

159 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

87 

25 8 

22 

48 

Saturday 

9 

160 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

26 8 

22 

53 

Sunday 

10 

161 

6 

1 

7 

15 

0 

38 

27 8 

22 

58 

Monday 

11 

162 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

28 8 

23 

3 

Tuesday 

12 

163 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

0 2 

23 

7 

Wednesday 

13 

164 

6 

1 

7 

16 

0 

38 

1 2 

23 

11 

Thursday j 

14 

165 

6 

1 

7 

17 

(3 

39 

2 2 

23 

14 

Friday 

15 

166 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

3 2 

23 

17 

Saturday 

16 

167 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

4 2 

23 

20 

Sunday 

17 

168 

6 

1 

7 

17 

0 

39 

5 2 

23 

22 

Monday 

18 

169 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

39 

6 2 

23 

24 

Tuesday 

19 

170 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

7 2 

23 

25 

Wednesday 

20 

171 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

8 2 

23 

26 

Thursday 

21 

172 

6 

2 

7 

18 

0 

40 

9 2 

23 

27 

Friday 

22 

173 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

40 

10 2 

23 

27 

Saturday 

23 

174 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

11 2 

23 

27 

Sunday . 

24 

175 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

12 2 

23 

26 

Monday 

25 

176 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

13 2 

23 

25 

Tuesday 

26 

177 

6 

3 

7 

19 

0 

41 

14 2 

23 

23 

Wednesday 

27 

178 

6 

4 

7 

19 

0 

41 

15 2 

23 

21 

Thursday 

28 

179 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

16 2 

23 

19 

Friday 

29 

180 


4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

17 2 

23 

16 

Saturday 

30 

181 

6 

4 

7 

20 

0 

42 

18 2 

23 

13 


9 



Phases of the Moon — JULY 31 Days. 


C Last Quarter . . 

.. 4th 

, Ih 68m 

A.M 


5 

First Quarter 


..20th, Oh. 

23m 

A M. 

# New Moon 

11th 

, lOh 36m Pw 


O 

Full Moon 


.26th, 6h. 

39m 

P M. 


Day of 

Day of 


Indian 

Standard Time 


Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day oi the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise ! 
A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

PM 

A^re at 
Noon. 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

N 


Sunday . 

1 

182 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

19 2 

23 

10 

Monday 

2 

183 

6 

5 

7 

20 

0 

42 

20 2 

23 

6 

Tuesday 

3 

184 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

4.3 

21 2 

23 

1 

Wednesday 

4 

185 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

22 2 

22 

56 

Thursday 

5 

186 

6 

6 

7 

20 

0 

43 

23 2 

22 

51 

Friday 

6 

187 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

24 2 

22 

46 

Saturday 

7 

188 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

25 2 

22 

40 

Sunday 

8 

189 

6 

7 

7 

20 

0 

43 

26 2 

22 

34 

Monday 

9 

190 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

27 2 

22 

27 

Tuesday 

10 

191 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

28 2 

22 

19 

Wednesday 

11 

192 

G 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

29 2 

22 

12 

Thursday 

12 

193 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

0 0 

22 

4 

Friday 

13 

194 

6 

8 

7 

20 

0 

44 

1 6 

21 

56 

Saturday 

14 

195 

6 

9 

7 

20 

0 

44 

i 

21 

47 

Sunday . 

15 

196 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

1 3 6 

1 

21 

38 

Monday 

10 

197 

6 

9 

7 

19 

0 

44 

4 6 

1 

21 

29 

Tuesday 

17 

198 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 5 6 

21 

10 

Wednesday 

18 

199 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

i 6 6 

21 

9 

Thursday 

19 

200 

6 

10 

7 

19 

0 

45 

1 7 6 

1 

20 

58 

Fnday 

20 

201 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

8 6 

20 

47 

Saturday 

21 

202 

6 

11 

7 

18 

0 

45 

9 6 

1 

20 

30 

SUinday . 

22 

203 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

10 () 

20 

25 

Monday 

2i 

204 

6 

12 

7 

18 

0 

45 

11 6 

1 20 

13 

Tuesday 

24 

205 

6 

12 

7 

17 

0 

45 

12 6 

20 

1 

Wednesday 

25 

206 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

13 6 

19 

48 

Thursday 

26 

207 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

14 6 

19 

35 

Friday 

27 

208 

6 

13 

7 

17 

0 

45 

15 6 

19 

22 

Saturday . 

28 

209 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

16 6 

19 

9 

Sunday 

29 

210 

6 

14 

7 

10 

0 

45 

17 6 

18 

55 

Monday 

30 

211 

6 

14 

7 

16 

0 

45 

18 0 

18 

41 

Tuesday 

31 

212 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

19 6 

18 

26 


10 



Phases of the Moon— 'AUGUST 31 Days. 

(J Last Quarter .. 2nd, llh. 67m. A M. | > First Quarter .. . .18th, lOh. 3m. a m. 


% New Moon 

.. 10th, 

2h 16m P M. 

1 o 

Full Moon 



25th, Ih 

7m A M 

Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 1 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time j 

Moon’s 

Age at 
Noon 

Sun's 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 1 

A M 

Sunset 

PM 

True 

Noon 

P M 



1 

H 

M 

H. 

M 

H 

M 

D 

oN 

Wednesday 

1 

213 I 

6 

15 

7 

15 

0 

45 

20 6 

18 11 

Thursday 

2 { 

214 

6 

15 

7 

34 

0 

45 

21 6 

17 66 

Friday 

3 

215 

6 

16 

7 

14 

0 

45 

22 6 

17 41 

Saturday 

4 

216 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

23 6 

17 25 

Sunday 

5 

217 

6 

16 

7 

13 

0 

45 

24 6 

17 9 

Monday 


218 

6 

17 

7 

32 

0 

45 

25 6 

16 53 

Tuesday 


219 

6 

17 

7 

32 

0 

44 

26 6 

16 37 

Wednesday 


220 

6 

17 

7 

11 

0 

44 

27 6 

16 20 

Thursday 

9 

221 

6 

18 

7 

11 

0 

44 

28 6 

16 3 

Friday 

10 

222 

6 

18 

7 

10 

0 

44 

29 6 

15 45 

Saturday 

11 

223 

6 

38 

7 

9 

0 

44 

0 9 

15 28 

Sunday .. 

12 

224 

6 

19 

7 

9 

0 

44 

1 9 

15 11 

Monday 

13 

225 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

44 

2 9 

14 53 

Tuesday 

1 

226 

6 

19 

7 

8 

0 

43 

3 9 

14 34 

Wednesday 

15 

227 

1 

6 

20 

7 

7 

0 

43 

4 9 

14 16 

Thursday 

16 

228 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

5 9 

13 57 

Friday 

17 

229 

6 

20 

7 

6 

0 

43 

6 9 

13 38 

Saturday 

18 

230 

G 

20 * 

7 

5 

1 0 

43 

7 9 

13 19 

Sunday 

19 

231 

1 ® 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

8 9 

13 0 

Monday 

20 

232 

1 6 

21 

7 

4 

0 

42 

9 9 

12 40 

Tuesday 

21 

233 

6 

21 

7 

3 

0 

42 

10 9 

12 20 

Wednesday 

22 

234 

6 

21 

7 

2 

1 ^ 

42 

11 9 

12 0 

Thursday 

23 

235 

6 

21 

7 

1 


42 

12 9 

11 40 

Friday 

24 

236 

6 

22 

7 

1 

0 

41 

13 9 

11 20 

Saturday 

25 

237 

6 

22 

i ' 

0 

0 

41 

14 9 

10 59 

Sunday . 

26 

I 238 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

15 9 

10 38 

Monday . 

27 

239 

6 

22 

6 

59 

0 

40 

16 9 

10 18 

Tuesday 

28 

240 

6 

23 

1 

1 € 

58 

0 

40 

17 9 

9 57 

Wednesday 

29 

241 

6 

23 

6 

57 

0 

40 

18 9 

9 36 

Thursday 

30 

242 

6 

23 

6 

56 

0 

39 

19 9 

9 14 

Friday 

31 

243 

6 

23 

6 

55 

0 

39 

1 20 9 

8 63 


1 








1 




Pliases of the Moon—SEPTEMBER 50 Days. 


C Last Quarter 

# New Moon 


1st, Ih. 10m. 

9th. 5h. 60m 

A If f > First Quarter 
O Full Moon 

A M j ^ Last Quarter 


16th, 5h.56m 

23rd, 9h 4Qm 
30th. 5h 59m 

P M 

A M 

P M 

Day of the Week 

Day of 
the 

Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

[ Indian Standard 

Sunrise, j Sunset 

j AM j PM 

Time 

True 
Noon 
p M 

Moon’s 
A^e at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 





! H 

M 

1 

M 

1 H 

1 

M 

D 


N 

Saturday 


1 

244 

1 

6 

23 

6 

55 

1 

0 

39 

21 9 

8 

31 

Sunday 


2 

245 

6 

24 

6 

54 

0 

39 

22 9 

8 

9 

Monday 


3 

246 

6 

24 

6 

53 

0 

38 

23 9 

7 

47 

Tuesday . 


4 

i 247 

! 6 

24 


52 

0 

38 

24 9 

7 

25 

Wednesday 


5 

248 

! ® 

24 

1 ^ 

51 

0 

38 

25 9 

7 

3 

Thursday 


6 

249 

( 

6 

25 

6 

50 

0 

37 

26 9 

6 

41 

Friday 


7 

250 

6 

25 

6 

50 

1 0 

37 

27 9 

6 

19 

Saturday . 


8 

251 

6 

25 

6 

49 


37 

28 9 

5 

56 

Sunday . 


9 

252 

6 

25 

6 

48 

0 

36 

0 3 

6 

33 

Monday . 


10 

253 

6 

25 

6 

47 

1 0 

36 

1 3 

5 

11 

Tuesday . . 


11 

254 

6 

25 

6 

46 

0 

36 

2-3 

4 

48 

Wednesday 


12 

255 

6 

25 

6 

45 

0 

35 

3 3 

4 

25 

Thursday 


13 

256 

6 

26 

6 

44 

0 

35 

4 3 

4 

2 

Friday 


14 

257 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

35 

5 3 

3 

39 

Saturday . . 


15 i 

258 1 

6 

26 

6 

43 

0 

34 

6 3 

3 

16 

Sunday .. 



259 

6 

26 ! 

6 

42 

0 

84 

7 3 

2 

53 

Monday . . 


17 

260 

6 

26 1 

6 

41 

0 

33 

8 3 

2 

30 

Tuesday . 


18 

261 

6 

27 

6 

40 i 

0 

33 

9 3 

2 

7 

Wednesday 


19 i 

262 

6 

27 

6 

39 

0 

33 

10*3 

1 

44 

Thursday 


20 1 

263 

6 

27 i 

6 

38 

0 

32 

11-3 

1 

21 

Friday . . 


21 1 

264 

6 

27 1 

6 

37 

0 

32 

12 3 

0 

57 

Saturday . 


22 

265 

0 

27 

6 

36 

0 

32 

13 3 

0 

33 • 

Sunday .. 


23 

266 

6 

27 

6 

36 ‘ 

0 

31 

14 3 

0 

10 

Monday . . 


24 

267 

6 

27 

6 

35 

0 

31 

15 3 

0 

13 

Tuesday .. 


25 I 

268 

6 

28 

6 

34 

0 

31 

16 3 

0 

36 

Wednesday 


26 

269 

6 

28 

6 

33 

0 

30 

17 3 

0 

59 

Thursday 


27 

270 ' 

6 

28 

6 

32 

0 

30 

18 3 

1 

23 

Friday 

* 

28 1 

271 1 

6 

28 1 

6 

31 

0 

30 

19 3 

1 

46 

Saturday . . 


29 j 

272 j 

6 

29 1 

6 

30 

0 

29 

20 3 

2 

9 

Sunday . 


30 1 

273 1 

6 

29 1 

1 

6 

29 

0 

29 

21*3 j 

2 

33 


12 



I 


• New Moon 

j> First Quarter 

Phases the Moon — OCTOBER 31 

. 8th, 8h 36m pm I O Full Moon 

16th, Oh 69m am It Last Quarter 

Days. 

..22nd, 

. 30th, 

81 

11 

31m P.M 

52m. P M 


Day of 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 


Sun’s 

Declina- 

Day of the Week 

the 

Month 

the 

Year 

Sunrise 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon. 

P M 

Ape at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

n 

M 

D 



S 

0 


Monday . . 

1 

274 

6 

29 

6 

29 

0 

29 

22 

3 


2 

66 

Tuesday 

2 

275 

6 

29 

6 

28 

0 

29 

23 

3 


3 

19 

, Wednesday 

3 

276 

6 

30 

6 

27 

0 

29 

24 

3 


3 

43 

„ Thursday 

4 

277 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

25 

3 


4 

6 

Friday 

5 

278 

6 

30 

6 

26 

0 

28 

26 

3 


4 

29 

1 Saturday 

6 

279 

6 

30 

6 

25 

0 

28 

27 

3 


4 

52 

Sunday 

7 

280 

6 

31 

6 

24 

0 

28 

28 

3 


5 

15 

Monday 

8 

281 

6 

31 

6 

23 

0 

27 

29 

3 


5 

38 

Tuesday 

9 

282 

6 

31 

6 

22 

0 

27 

0 

7 


6 

1 

Wednesday 

10 

283 

6 

32 

6 

21 

0 

27 

1 

7 


6 

24 

Thursday 

11 

284 

6 

32 

6 

20 

0 

27 

2 

7 


6 

47 

Friday 

12 

285 

6 

32 

6 

19 

0 

27 

3 

7 



10 

’ Saturday 

13 

286 

6 

33 

6 

18 

0 

26 

4 

7 


7 

33 

i Sunday 

14 

287 

6 

33 

6 

17 

0 

26 

6 

7 


7 

55 

1 Monday 

15 

288 

6 

33 

6 

16 

0 

26 

6 

7 


8 

17 

1 Tuesday 

16 

289 

6 

33 

6 

15 

0 

26 

7 

7 


8 

89 

Wednesday 

17 

290 

6 

34 

6 

14 

0 

25 

8 

7 


9 

1 

Thursday 

18 

291 

6 

34 

6 

13 

0 

25 

9 

7 


9 

23 

Friday 

19 

292 

6 

34 

6 

12 

0 

25 

10 

7 


9 

45 

Saturday 

20 

293 

6 

35 

6 

12 

0 

25 

11 

7 


10 

7 

\ Sunday 

21 

294 

6 

35 

6 

11 

0 

24 

12 

7 


10 

28 

1 Monday 

22 

296 

6 

35 

6 

10 

0 

24 

13 

7 


10 

50 

1 Tuesday 

23 

296 

6 

35 

6 

9 

0 

24 

14 

7 


11 

11 

I Wednesday 

24 

297 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

15 

7 


11 

32 

1 Thursday 

25 

298 

6 

36 

6 

8 

0 

24 

16 

7 



53 

Friday 

26 

299 

6 

86 

6 

7 

0 

28 

17 

7 


12 

14 

Saturday 

27 

300 ' 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

18 

7 


12 

34 

Sunday . 

28 

301 

6 

37 

6 

7 

0 

23 

19 

7 


12 

66 

Monday 

29 

802 

6 

37 

6 

6 

0 

23 

20 

7 


13 

16 

Tuesday 

30 j 

303 

6 

37 

e 

6 

0 

23 

21 

7 


13 

35 

Wednesday 

31 I 

304 

6 

38 

e 

6 

0 

23 

22 

7 


13 

54 


13 



Phases of the Moon~NOV£MB£R^O Days. 

• New Moon . 7th 10b. 14m am | O Full Moon . .. 21st, 9h 56m. am 

J First Quarter 14th, 8h 9m a M. j C Fast Quarter . . 29th, llh, 9ra a.m 


Day of the Week. 

Day of 
the 
Month 

Day of 
the 
Year 

Indiai 

Sunrise 

A M 

1 Standard 

Sunset 

PM 

rime 

True 

Noon 

PM 

Moon’s 
Age at 
Noon 

Sun’s 

Declina- 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon 




H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 


S 


Thursday 

1 

305 

6 

38 

6 

6 

0 

22 

J3 

7 

14 

14 

Friday 

2 

306 

6 

39 

6 

6 

0 

22 

24 

7 

14 

33 

Saturday . 

3 

307 

6 

39 

6 

5 

» 

22 

25 

7 

14 

52 

Sunday . 

4 

308 

6 

40 

6 

5 

0 

22 

26 

7 

15 

11 

Monday 

5 

309 

6 

40 

6 

4 

0 

22 

27 

7 

15 

29 

Tuesday 

6 

310 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

28 

7 

15 

48 

Wednesday 

7 

311 

6 

41 

6 

4 

0 

22 

0 

1 

16 

6 

Thursday 

8 

312 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

22 

1 

1 

16 

24 

Friday 

9 

313 

6 

42 

6 

4 

0 

23 

2 

1 

16 

41 

Saturday . 

10 

314 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

3 

1 

16 

58 

Sunday . 

11 

315 

6 

43 

6 

3 

0 

23 

4 

1 

17 

15 

Monday 

12 

316 

6 

44 

6 

3 

0 

23 

5 

1 

17 

32 

Tuesday .. 

13 

317 

6 

44 

6 

2 

0 

23 

6 

1 

17 

48 

Wednesday 

14 

318 

6 

45 

6 

2 

0 

23 

7 

1 

18 

4 

Thursday 

15 

319 

6 

45 

6 

1 

0 

23 

8 

1 

18 

2o 

Friday 

16 

320 

6 

46 

6 

1 

0 

23 

9 

1 

18 

3') 

Saturday . 

17 

321 

6 

46 

6 

1 j 

0 

23 

10 

1 

18 

50 

Sunday .. 

18 

322 

6 

47 

! 6 

0 ! 

0 

23 

11 

1 

19 

5 

Monday . 

19 

323 

6 

48 

6 

0 

0 

23 

12 

1 

19 

19 

Tuesday . 

20 

324 

6 

48 j 

6 

0 

0 

24 

13 

1 

19 

33 

Wednesday 

21 

325 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

14 

1 

19 

47 

Thursday 

22 

326 

6 

49 

6 

0 

0 

24 

16 

1 

20 

0 

Friday . .. j 

23 

327 

6 

50 

6 

0 

0 

24 

16 

1 

20 

13 

Saturday . 

24 

328 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

17 

1 

20 

26 

Sunday .. 

25 

329 

6 

51 

6 

0 

0 

25 

18 

1 

20 

38 

Monday . . . . i 

26 

330 

6 

52 

6 

0 

0 

25 

19 

1 

20 

50 

Tuesday .. 

27 

331 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

25 

20 

1 

21 

1 

Wednesday 

28 

332 

6 

53 

6 

0 

0 

26 

21 

1 

21 

12 

Thursday . , 

29 

333 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

26 

22 

1 

21 

23 

Friday . .. j 

30 

334 

6 

54 

6 

0 

0 

27 

23 

1 

21 

33 
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Phases of the Moon — DECEMBER 31 Days. 

• New Moon .. .. 6th, lOh. 55m. pm I O Full Moon ..2l8t, 2h. 23m am 

3 First Quarter .l‘ith, 4h 22m p M. | C Last Quarter 29th, 7h. 38m A.M. 



Day of 
the 

Montli 

Day of 

Indian Standard Time 

Moon’s 

Sun’s 

Declina* 

Pay of thejiWeek 

the 

Year 

Sunrise. 

A M 

Sunset 

P M 

True 

Noon 

P M 

Age at 
Noon 

tion 

at Mean 
Noon . 


i 


H 

M 

H 

M 

H 

M 

D 

s 


Saturday 

1 

335 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

24 1 

21 

43 

Sunday 

2 

336 

6 

55 

6 

0 

0 

28 

25 1 

21 

52 

Monday j 

3 

337 

6 

56 

6 

0 

0 

28 

26 1 

22 

1 

Tuesday 

4 

338 

6 

57 

6 

0 

0 

29 

27 1 

22 

10 

Wednesday 

5 

339 

6 

58 

6 

0 

0 

29 

28 1 

22 

18 

Thursday 

C 

340 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

29 1 

22 

25 

Friday 

7 

341 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

0 6 

22 

33 

Saturday 

8 

1 

342 

6 

59 

6 

1 

0 

30 

] 6 

22 

40 

Sunday 

9 1 

343 

7 

0 

6 

1 

0 

31 

2 6 

22 

46 

Monday 

10 

344 

7 

0 

6 

2 

0 

31 

3 6 

22 

52 

Tuesday 

11 

345 

7 

1 

6 

2 

0 

32 

4 6 

22 

57 

W ednesday 

12 * 

346 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

32 

5 6 

23 

2 

Tiiursday 

13 j 

347 

7 

2 

6 

3 

0 

33 

6 6 

23 

7 

Friday 

14 

348 

7 

3 

6 

3 

0 

33 

7 6 

23 

11 

Saturday 

15 

349 

7 

3 

6 

4 

0 

34 

8 6 

23 

15 

Sunday 

16 

350 

7 

4 

6 

4 

0 

35 

9 6 

23 

18 

Monday 

17 

351 

7 

4 

6 

5 

0 

35 

10 6 

23 

21 

Tuesday 

18 

352 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

36 

11 6 

23 

23 

Wednesday 

19 

353 

7 

5 

6 

6 

0 

30 

12 6 

23 

24 

Thursday 

20 

354 

7 

6 

6 

6 

0 

37 

13 6 

23 

26 

Friday 

21 

355 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

37 

14 6 

23 

27 

Saturday 

22 

356 

7 

7 

6 

7 

0 

38 

15 6 

23 

27 

Sunday 

23 

357 

7 

8 

6 

8 

0 

38 

16 6 

23 

27 

Monday 

24 

358 

7 


6 

9 

0 

39 

17 6 

23 

26 

Tuesday 

25 1 

359 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

39 

18 6 

23 

25 

Wednesday 

26 

360 

7 

9 

6 

9 

0 

40 

19 6 

23 

23 

Thursday 

27 

361 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

40 

20 6 

23 

22 

Friday 

28 

362 

7 

10 

6 

10 

0 

41 

21 6 

23 

19 

Saturday 

29 

363 

7 

11 

6 

10 

0 

41 

22 6 

23 

16 

Sunday 

80 

304 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

41 

23 6 

23 

13 

Monday 

31 1 

365 

7 

11 

6 

11 

0 

42 

24 6 

23 

9 
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CALENDAR FOR 1935. 



JANUARY. 


^ 6 13 20 27 

^ 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 ^ 

5 12 19 26 


FEBRUARY. 


3 10 17 24 

4 11 18 25 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 

7 14 21 28 

8 15 22 ^ 

9 16 23 ^ 


MARCH. 


# 7 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 

4 11 18 25 # 

5 12 19 26 

6 13 20 27 


AUGUST. 


4 11 18 25 

# 5 12 19 26 

# 6 13 20 27 

1 14 21 28 

1 8 15 22 29 

2 9 16 23 30 

3 10 17 24 31 


SEPTEMBER. 



OCTOBER. 



# 

7 i 

14 

21 

28 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

3 

10 

17 

24 


4 

11 

18 

25 


5 

12 

19 

26 


6 

13 

20 

27 





6 

13 

20 

27 



7 

14 

21 

28 


1 

8 

15 

22 

29 


2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

i 

3 

10 

17 

24 

31 


4 

11 

18 

25 

1 ^ 


5 

12 

19 

26 


i 


NOVEMBER. 


f 5 

12 

19 

IT 

* 

Sun. 

6 

13 

20 

27 


M 

7 

14 

21 

28 


Tu 

1 8 

15 

22 

29 

# 

W. 

2 9 

16 

23 

30 


Th. 

3 10 

17 

24 

31 1 


F 

4 11 

18 

25 



S 



3 1 

10 1 

17 

24 

4 

11 1 

18 

25 

s 

12 

19 

26 

6 

13 

20 

27 

7 

14 

21 

28 


15 

22 

29 

9 

16 

23 

30 



JUNE. 


9 16 

3 10 17 

4 11 18 

5 12 19 

6 13 20 

7 14 21 

8 15 22 


DECEMBER. 



28 ^ 
29 « 


Sun. . . 

1 

8 

15 

22 

M 

2 

9 

16 

23 

Tu . . 

3 

10 

17 

24 

W. . . 

4 

11 

18 

25 

Th .. 

5 

12 

19 

26 

F. . . 


13 

20 

27 

S . . 

7 

14 

21 

28 









PREFACE 


T he Editors have to thank many corres- 
pondents who during the past year 
have sent them suggestions for the 
improvement of this book. The Indian Year 
Book is intended above all to be a book of 
reference, and its completeness and convenience 
of arrangement must necessarily depend to a great 
extent on the part taken in its editing by the 
members of the public who most use it. 

The help extended to the Editors by various 
officials, and more particularly by the Director of 
Information and Labour Intelligence, Bombay, 
and the Indian Commercial Intelligence Depart- 
ment, has again been readily given and is most 
gratefully acknowledged. Without such help it 
would be impossible to produce the Year Book 
with up-to-date statistics. 

Suggestions for the improvement or correc- 
tion of the Year Book may be sent to the Editors 
at any time, but those which reach them before 
January have a better chance of being adopted 
than later suggestions which only reach them 
after the work of revision has been partly 
completed. 


The Tims oj India, Bo/nbtr^', 
April, 1954. 



An Indian Glossary. 


Abkari. — E xcise of liquors and drugs. 
Aohhut. — U ntoucliable (Hindi; Asuddhar. 

Acreage Contribution — Contribution paid 
by holders of land irrigated by Go\ eminent. 

Adhiraj — Supreme ruler, over lord, added to 
“Maharaja/’ &c , it means “ paramount ” 

AFSAR — A corruption of the English “oflicer" 
AniMSA. — Non violence. 

Ahluwalia — Name of a princely famllv 
resident at the village of Ahlu, near Lahore. 

AIN — A timber tree Terminalia Tomentosa 

Akali — O riginally, a Sikh devotee, one of 
band founded by Guru Govind Singh (who died 
1708) now, a member of the politico-religious 
army (dal) of reforming Sikhs. 

Akhara. — A Hindu school of gymnastics. 
Akhundzada. — S on of a Head Officer 
Alijah, — O f exalted rank. 

Alighol — Literally a Mahomedan circle A 
kind of athletic club formed for purposes ol 
self-defence. 

Ali Eaja — S ea King (Laccadives) 
AM.—Mango* 

Amil — \ name given in Sind to educated 
members of the Lohana community, a Hindu 
caste consisting principally of bankers, clcrl-s 
and minor officials 

Amir (corruptly Emir) — A Mohammedan 
Chief, often also a personal name. 

Amma — A goddess, particularly Mariamma* 
goddess of small-pox. South India. 

Anicut. — A dam or weir across a river for 
irrigation purposes, Southern India 

Anjcman. — A communal gathering of Maho- 
medans. 

Aphus. — Believed to be a corruption o^ 
Alphonse, the name of the best variety of 
Bombay mango. 

Arz, Arzi, Arz-dasht.— W ritten petition. 

Asaf. — A minister. 

Asprishya — Untoucliable (Sanskrit). 

A us —The early rice crop, Bengal, syn 
Ahu, Assam. 

Avatar. — An incarnation of Vishnu. 
Ayurveda. — Hindu science of Medicine. 

Baba — Lit. “ Father,” a respectful “Mr ” 
Irish “ Your Honour ” 


Babu. — ( 1) A gentleman in Bengal, corres- 
ponding to Pant in the Deccan and Konkan 
(2) Hence used by Angio-Indian'» of a clerk or 
accountant Strictly a 6th or still younger son 
of a llaja but often used of any son youngerthan 
the heir, whilst it has also grown into a term 
of address=Esquire There are, however, one 
or two Jlaias whose sons are known respectively 
as —1st, Kunw'ar , 2iid, Diwan, 3rd, Vhakur , 
tth, Lai ; 6th Babu. 

Babul — A common thorny tree, the bark 
of which Is used for tanning, ACACIA Arabica 

Bad MASH — A bad character : a rasca’. 

Bagb — Tiger or Panther 

llAQHLA — (1) A native boat (Biiggalow), 
(2) The common pond heron or paddvbiid 

Bahadur — Lit “brave” oi “wairioi”, a 
title u<-cd by both Hindus and Mobanmiedaiis, 
often be&tov\'cd by Government, added to 
other titles, it increases their honour but 
alone it designates an inferior ruler 
Bairagi — A Hindu religious mendicant. 

Bajra or Bajri — T he bulrush millet, a 
common food-grain, Pennisetum typhoidkum; 
syn. cambu, Madras 

Bakhsui — A revenue olllcer or magistrate. 
Bakhshish — Cherl meri (or CJluri-rain) Tip. 
Band — A dam or embankment (Bund) 
Bandar — Monkey. 

Banyan — A species of fig-tree, Ficus 
Bengalensib 

Bara Sing — Sw’amp deer, 

Barbat.— ( 1) A fall of rain, (2) the rainy 
season. 

Barsati — Farcy (horse's disease) 

Basti — ( 1) A village, or collection of huts; 
(2) A Jain temple, Kanara 

Batta — Lit * discount * and hence allow 
ances by way of compensation , 

Battak — Duck. 

Bawarchi — Cook in India, Syn. Mistri, in 
Bombay only. 

Bazar — ( l) A street lined with shops, India 
proper; (2) a covered market, Burma. 

BICOU3I or Begam — T he feminine of 
“Nawah” combined in Bliopal as “ Nawab 
Begum.” 

Ber —A thorny shrub bearing a fruit like a 
small plum, Zizyphus Jujuba 


Note . — According to the Hunterian system of transliteration here adopted the vowels have 
the following values . — a either long as the a In' father' or short as the u in ‘ cut,’ e as the a 
in ‘gain,' i either short as the I in * bib,' or long as the ee In ' feel,’ o as the o in * bone,’ u either 
short as the oo in * good,* or long as the oo in * boot,* ai as the i in' mile,’ au as the ou in "grouse.* 
This li only a rough guide. The vowel values vary in different parts of India in a marked degree. 
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Besar — I n Hindi (also Gujarati Vcsar). — 
Woman’s nose -ring. 

Bewar — N ame in Central Provinces for 
shifting cultivation in Jungles and hill-sides , 
pyn taungya, Burma , jhum, North-Eastern 

iJidi 1 

BnADOi — Early autumn crop, Northern India 
r< apod in the month Bhadon. 

Btiaoat or Bhakta — A devotee 
B II AQ-B AT Ai —System of payment of land 
revenue in kind 

Bhatbvnd — R elation or man of same caste 
or community. 

Bhaibandt — ^Nepotism. 

Bhangi — Sweeper, scavenger 
Bhang — The dried leaves of the hemp plant, 
Cannabis sativa, a narcotic. 

Bhanwar — Light sandy soil ; syn bhur. 
BHAnwartal — Title of heir apparent In some 
Rajput States 

Bharal — A Himalayan wild sheep, Ovit* 

. NAHURA 

? Bharat — India 

BiiAUATA-VARsnA —India. 

Bhfndi — A succulent vegetable (HIBISCU^^ 

ESOULENTUS) 

Bhonslf --Name of a Jliratha dynastj 
Bhup — Title of the ruler of Cooch Behai 
Bhttgtt — Name of a Baluch tribe. 
Bhusa —Chaff, for fodder. 

Buut — The spirit of departed persons. 

Bidri — A class of ornamental metalwork 
ill which blackened pewter is inlaid with silver, 
named from tlie town of Bidar, Hyderabad. 

Bigha — A measure of land varying widely, 
the standaid bigha is generally flve-elghths m 
an acre " Vigha ” in Gujarat and Katlilawar. 

Bihishti — Commonly pronounced “ Bhlshti ” 
Water-carrier (lit “ man of heaven ”) 

I Bir (Bid) — A grassland — North India, 

1 Gujarat and Kathiawar. Also “ Vidi 

Black ooiton soil — A dark-coloured soil 
very retentive of moisture, found in Central 
[and Southern India 

! Board op Revenue. — The chief controlling 
^revenue authority In Bengal, the United Pro 
evinces and Madras. 

I Bohra —A sect of Israaili Shia Musalmans, 
'belonging to Gujarat. 

Bor ■ — See Ber. 

Brinjal — A vegetable, SOLANUM* Mslon- 
Qena , syn. egg-plant. 

Bund — Embankment 

Bunder, or bandar — A harbour or port 
Also ** Monkey.” 

Burj. — A bastion In aline of battlements 
Cadj an — Palm leaves used for thatch. 
ChABUK.— A whip. 
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Chabutra. — A platform of mud or plafter- 
ed brick, used for social gatherings. Northern 
India. 

Chadar. — A sheet worn as a shawl by men 
ind sometimes by women. (Chudder.) 

Chaitya — An ancient Buddhist chapel. 

Chambhar (OHAMAR) — ” Cobbler”, ” Shoe 
maker." A caste whose trade is to tan 
leather. 

Champak — A tree with fragrant blossoms, 
Miohelia Chaufaoa. 

Ghana — C rim, 

Chand. — M fon 

Chandt — (j^on viMi soft d) Silver. Chandl 
(with palatal and short a)— Goddess Duiga. 

Chapati. — A cake of unleavened bread 

Chaprasi — An oidorly or messenger, No„5 
them India, syn. paicawala, Bombay ; i)eon, 
Malras. 

Charas — The resin of the hemp plant. 

Cannabis sativa, used for smoking. 

Chareha. — A spinning wheel. 

Charpai (charpoy). — A bedstead with four 
legs, and tape stretched across the frame for a 
mattress. 

! Chaudhri. — Under native rule, a subordi- 

nate revenue official , at present the term is 
applied to the headman or representative of a 
trade guild. 

CHAUK, CiiowK — A place where four roads 
meet. 

Chaukidar. — T he village watchman and 
rural policeman. 

Chauth — The fourth part of the land rev- 
enue, exacted by the Marathas lu subject terri- 
tories. 

Chavri (Choro Gujarati) —Village head- 
quarters. 

Cheetah — Hunting leopard. 

Chela. — A pupil, usually in connexion with 
religious teaching. 

Chhaoni. — A collection of thatched huts or 
barracks; hence a cantonment. 

Chhairapati — One of suffloient dignity 
to have an umbrella carried over him. 

Chhatbi. — ( 1) An umbrella, (2) doired 
building such as a cenotaph. 

Chief Commissioner. — The administrative 
head of one of the lesser Provinces in British 
India. 

Chieob. — A kind of partridge, Gaocadis 

OHUOAR. 

Chiku — The Bombay name for the fruit 
of Achras Sapota, the Sapodllla plum of the 
West Indies 

Chinar. — A plane tree, Platanus oribn- 

TALIB. 

Chinkara. — T he Indian gaKelle, Qazeila 
BENNETTI, Often called ‘ ravine deer,’ 
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Chital. — The «jpotted deer, CEEVUB axis. 

CnoBDAR — Mace-bearer whose business is to 
announce the arrival of guests on state occasions. 

Cholam. — Name In Southern India for the 
large miUet, Andropoqon Sorghum *, syn 
jowar. 

CnoLi. — A kind of short bodice worn by 
women. 

Chowrie — Fly- whisk. 

Chunam, chtina — Lime plaster. 

Circle — The area in charge of — (1) A Con- 
servator of Forests ; (2) A Postmaster or Deputy 
Postmaster-General ; (3) A Superintending 

Engineer of the Public Works Department. 

Civil Surgeon. — The officer in medical 
charge of a District. 

Cognizable. — An offence for which the cul- 
prit can be arrested by the police without a 
warrant. 

Collector — The administrative head of a 
District in Bengal, Bombay, Madras, etc. Syn. 
Depot \ Commissioner. 

Commissioner. — (l) The officer In charge 
of a Division or group of Districts ; (2) the 
head of various departments, such as Stamps, 
Excise, etc 

Compound —The garden and open lano 
attached to a house An Anglo-Indian word 
perhaps derived from ‘ kumpan,' a hedge 

Conservator — The Supervising Officer In 
eharge of a Circle In the Forest Department. 

Council Bills — B ills or telegraphic trans- 
fers drawn on the Indian Government by the 
Secretary of State in Council. 

Count. — C otton yarns are described as 20*s, 
30*s, etc , counts when not more than a like 
number of hanks of 840 yards go to the pound 
avoirdupois 

Court op Wards. — A n establishment for 
managing estates of minors and other disquali- 
Bed persons. 

Ceore, karor. — Ten millions. 

Dada — -Lit ** grandfather *' (paternal) , any 
venerable person. In Bombay slang a “ hooli- 
gan boss.” 

Dafpadar. — A non-commissioned native 

oflicer in the army or police. 

Daftar— O ffice records. 

Daftari — Record-keeper. 

Dah or DAO — A cutting Instrument with 
no point, used as a sword, and also as an axe, 
Assam and Burma. 

Dak (dawk) —A stage on a stage coach route 
Dawk bungalow is the travellers’ bungalow 
maintdiiicd at such stages in days before rail- 
ways came. 

Dakaiti, DACOity — Robbery by five or more 
persons. 

Dal — (Pron with dental d and short a) 
“Army,” hence any disciplined body, eg., 
Akali Dal, Seva Dal. 

Dal. — A generic term applied to various 
pulses. 

Dam. — A n old copper oojn, one-fortieth of a 

rupee 


Darbar. — ( 1) A ceremonial assembly, es- 
pecially one presided over by the Ruler of a State 
hence (2) the Government of a Native State. 

Dargah. — A Mahomedan shrine or tomb of 
a saint. 

Dari, Dhurrie .— a rug or carpet, usually of 
cotton, but sometimes of wool. 

Darkhast — A tender or application to rent 
land. 

Darooha —The title of officials In various 
departments , now especially applied to sul- 
ordinate controlling Officers in the Police and 
Jail Departments 

Darshan —Lit “ Sight ” To go to a temple 
to get a sight of the idol is to make “ darshan . 
Also used in case of great or holy personages. 

Darwan. — A door-keeper. 

Darwaza. — A gateway. 

Dasturt — Customary perquisite. 

Daula and Daulat — State. 

Deb. — A Brahmlnlcal priestly title, taken 
from the name of a dlvln-Ity 

Debottar. — L and assigned for the upkeep 
of temples or maintenance of Hindu worship. 

Deodar. — A cedar, Cedrus Lbbani or 0 
Dbodara. 

Deputy Commissioner —The AdmlnPtrativo 
head of a District in the Punjab, Central 
Provinces, etc. Syn. Collector. 

Deputy Maoi«tratb and Collector. — A 
subordinate of the Collector, having executive 
and judicial (revenue and criminal) powers; 
equivalent to Extra Assistant Commissioner 
In non-regulation areas. 

Dera — Tent in N India. 

Derasar —Jain Temple 
Desai. — A revenue official under native 
(Maratha) rule 

Desh. — ( 1) Native country , (2) the plains as 
opposed to the hills, Northern India, (3) the 
plateau of the Deccan above the Ghats. 
Desh-bhakta — Patriot 
Deshi. — I ndigenous, opposed to bldeshl, 
foreign. 

Deshmukh.— A petty official under native 
(Maratha) rule. 

Desh-Sbvika — Servant (Fcm ) of the country, 
Female Volunteer in the Civil Disobedience * 
movement. 

Deva. — A deity. 

DevADASI — A girl dedicated to temple or 
God. Murli In Maharasiitra. 

Devasthan — Land assigned for the upkeep 
of a temple or other religious foundation 

DBWAN. — A Vizier or other First Minister to 
an Indian Chief, either Hindu or Mohammedan, 
and equal In rank with” Sardar” under which 
see other equivalents. The term is also used of 
% Council of State. 

Dhak.— A tree, Butea frondosa, with bril- 
liant orange-scarlet flowers used for dyeing, 
land also producing a gura ; syn. palas, Bengal 
and Bombay ; Chhiul, Central India , ** Kha- 
Ikhro ” In Gujarat and Kathiawar. 
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Dhamni- a heavy shighram or tonga drawn 
by bullocks. 

Dharala — Bhll, Koli, or other warlike castes 
carrying sharp weapons. 

DOARUA. — Kehglon (Hindu). 

Dharhsala —a charitable Institution pro- 
vided as a resting-place for pilgrims or travellers, 
Northern India 

DnATURA. — A stupefying drug, Datura 

APSTUOSA. 

DHED — A large untouchable caste in Gujarat, 
corresponding to Mahar In Maharashtra and 
Holcya In Karnatak 

Dhknkli — Name In Northern India for the 
lever used in raising water; syn. picottah. 

Dhobi — A washerman. 

Dhoti. — T he loincloth worn by men. 

Din — Religion (Mahomedan) 

District — The moat important adminis- 
trative unit of area. 

Division — (DA group of districts for ad- 
ministrative and revenue purposejj, under a 
Oommissioner ; (2) the area in charge of a 
Deputy Conservator of Forests, usually corres- 
I j>onding with a (revenue) District , (3) tho area 
I under a Superintendent of Post Offices , (4) a 
( group of (revenue) districts under an KvecutiVA 
j Engineer of the Public Works Departm'^nt. 

I Di WAN (Sikh) — C xjmmunal Gathering 

DiWALl — The lamp festival of Hindus, 
k Diwani. — C ivil, especially revenue, admlnis- 

; r ration ; now used generally in Northern 
India of civil justice and Courts. 

Doab — The tract between two rivers, espe- 
cially that between the Ganges and Jumna. 

Dom — Untouchable caste m Northern India 

Drug — A Iiill-fort, Mysore 

Dry orop. — A crop grown without artificial 
irrigation. 

Dry rate. — T he rate of revenue for unlrrl- 
gated land 

Dun — (Pron doon ” ) A valley, Northern 
India. 

£kka — A small two-whecled conveyance 
drawn by a pony. Northern India. 

Elohi, Elaohi. — C ardamom. 

Elohi (Turk ) — Ambassador 

Elaya Raja — T itle given to the heir of the 
Maharaja of Travancore or Cochin. 

Extra Assistant Commissioner. — S ee De- 
puty Magistrate and Collector, 

Fakir — P rojicrly an Islamic mendicant but 
often loosely used of Hindu mendicants algo. 

Famine Insurance Grant. — A n annual pro- 
vision from revenue to meet direct famine 
expenditure, or the cost of certain classes of 
public works, or to avoid debt. 

Farman — A n imperial (Mughal) order or 
grant 

Farzand — L it means ** child” with the de- 
nning words added such as “Furzand-o-dilband” 
m the case of several Indian Princes it means 
beloved, favourite, etc. 


Farzand ART or Fazandari. — A kind of land 
tenure in Bombay City. 

Fasli — E ra (solar) started by Akbar, A.C 
mmuA 572-3. 

Fateh — Victory ” 

Fatfh Jang — “Victorious in Battle” (a 
title of tho Nizam) 

Fatwa — J udicial decree or written opinion 
of a doctor of Muslim law. 

Faujdart — Relating to a criminal court, 
criminal proceedings 

Faujdari — Under native rule, the area under 
a Faujdar or subordinate governor ; now used 
generally of Magistrates’ Criminal Courts. 

Financial Commissioner — The chief con- 
trolling revenue authority in the Punjab, Burma 
and the Central Provinces. 

PiTTON Gari — A phaeton, Bombay. Derived 
from tile English. 

Gaddi, GadI — The cushion or throne of 
(Hindu) royalty. 

Gaekwar (sometimes Ouicowar) — Title 
with** Maharaja ” added of tho ruler of Baroda 
It was once a caste name and means “ cow - 
lierd,” % e , the protector of the sacred animal , 
but later on, in common with ‘* Holkar” and 
“ Sindhia,” it came to be a d> nastlc appel- 
lation and conseqnentlv regarde.d as a title 
Thus, a Prince becomes “ G aelcwar'” on succeed* 
ing to the estate of Baroda, “ HolWar/' to that 
of Indore and “ Sindhia,” to tliab of Gwalior 

(All these are surnames of which Gaekwar and 
Shindearc quite common among Maratlias — and 
even Mahars) 

Ganja — The unfertilised flowers of the 
cultivated female hemp plant. Cannabis sativa 
used for smoking 

Gaur — Wild cattle, commonly called ‘ bison ’ 
Bos gaurus. 

Gayal — A species of wild cattle. Bos pron- 
FALis, domesticated on the North-East Fron- 
tier; syn mithan 

Ghadr — Mutiny, Revolution. 

Ghauiuu (Gari) — A carriage, cart. 

Ghat, Ghaut — (1) A landing-place on a river , 

(2) the iiathing steps on the bank of a tank , 

(3) a pass up a mountain ; (4) in European 
usage, a mountain range. In the last sense 
especially applied to the Eastern and Western 
Ghats 

Ghatwal — A tenure-holder who originally 
held his laud on the condition of guarding the 
neighbouring hill passes (ghats), Bengal. 

Ghazi — One who engaged in ** Qhazv,” a holy 
War, x,e , against kafirs. 

Ghi, Ghee. — Clarified butter. 

Ginqklly — See TiL. 

Godown — A store room or warehouse An 
Anizlo- Indian word derived from the Malay 
” gadang ’ 
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Gon. — Cowherd airl. The danco of the 
youthful Krishna with the Gopis la a favount*' 
subject of paintings. 

GOPURA.M. — A gateway, especially applied 
to the great temple gateways In Southern India. 

Gosain, Goswaml — A (Hindu) devotee; lit 
one who restrains his passions. 

Gosha — Kame in Southern India for * parda 
women , ' lit the word " Gosha *' means corner 
or seclusion : “ one who sits in ’* is the meaning 
of the word “ Nashin ” which is usually added to 
“Gosha” and “Parda" eg^ Goshanashln 
Pardanashin. 

Gram — A kind of pea, Ciobr arietinttm. 
In Southern India the pulse DOLIOHOS BIFLORUS 
18 known as horse gram. 

Grantha-Saheb — Sikh holy book. 

Gunj — The red seed with a black ‘ eye ’ of 
Abrus Precatorius, a common wild creeper 
used as the official weight for minute quantities 
of opium 96th of a Tola 
Gup, or Gup Shop. — Tittle tattle, 

Gur, Goor — Crude sugar ; syn. Jaggery, South- 
ern India ; tanyet, Burma. 

Gural. — A Himalayan goat antelope Cema 
GORAL. 

Gurdwara — A Sikh Shrine. 

Guru — (l) A Hindu religious preceptor : 
(2) a schoolmaster, Bengal 
Harshi — Literally an Ab\8sinlan f^ow a 
terra for anjone whose complexion is particularly 
dark. 

Hadith — (commonly pronounced “Hadis”) 
Tradition of the Prophet 
Hafiz — Guardian , one who has Quran by 
heart. 

Haj — P ilgrimage to Mecca. 

Hajam, Hajjam — A barbar. 

Haji — A Mahomedan who has performe<l 
the haj He is entitled to dye his beard red 
Hakim — A native doctor practising the 
Mahomedan system of medicine. 

Hakim (with long a) — Governor, ruler. 
HalaIi — L awful (from Islam point of view) 
Used of meat of animal certmoniously slaughter- 
ed with a sawing motion of the knife, of 
“ Jhatka ”. 

Halalkhor — A sweeper or scavenger; lit 
one to whom everything is lawful food. 

Hali. — C urrent Applied to coin of Native 

States, especially Hyderabad. 

Hamal — ( 1) A porter or cooly, (2) a house 
servant. 

Haq. — A right. 

HiRiJAN — Untouchables The term origi- 
nally means “ the people of God ” According to 
Mr Gandhi the term w.as suggested by certain 
of the class themselves who did rot care for the 
description of “ untouchable ”, and It was 
copied from the example of a poet of Gujarat 
Hejira (Hurah) — The era dating from the 
flight of Mahomed to Mecca, June 20th, 622 A T> 
Hbera Lal — A Hindu name (‘Hira* is 
diamond and * Lal ’ Is ruby.) 

Hilba — A kind of fish. Clttpea ilisha. 
Hoondi, Hundi — A draft (banking ) 
Holkau.— S ee“ Gaekwar ” 


Hti — An iron pinnacle placed on a pagoda 
in Burma 

Hukha, Hookah — The Indian tobacco pipe. 
Hukm — An order 
Hundi — A bill of excliangc 
IdOah — An enclosed place outside a town 
wliere Mahomedan services are held on festivals 
known as tlie Id , etc. 

ILAKHK — A department (Tlakha in Marathi 
and Gujarati Languages means Presidency ) 

IM\M — The layman who leads iho congrega- 
tion in prayer. Mahomedan. 

In AM — Lit. * reward.' Hence land held 
reverue free or at a reduced rate, often subject 
to service. See Devasthan, Saranjam, Watan 
Inundation Canal — A channel taken off 
from a river at a comparatively high level, 
which conveys water only when the river Is in 
Hood 

IZZAT — Prestige. 

Jack Fruit — FT iit of Artooarpus Inte- 

GRIFOLIA, Ver PHANAS 

Kaoiicha — Unripe, mud-built, Inferior. 
Jaggery, jagrl — Name in Southern India 
for crude sugar , syn gur. 

Jagir — An assignment of land, or of the 
revenue of land hold by a Jagirdar. 

J\h — A term denoting dignity, applied to 
highest class nobles in Hydorab.xd State. 

Jam (Sindhi or Bahich).— Chief, Also the 
J am of N awnnagai 

Jam\b\ndi — T he annual settlement made 
under the ryotwari system 
Jamadar — A native officer In the army or 
police 

jANa\MA — A Lingayat priest. 

Japti — Distraint, attachment: corrupt of 
“ Zabti.” 

Jatha. — An association 
Jatea — Pony-cart, South India. 
Jazir^t-ul-ARAb. — The Sacred Island of 
Arabia, including all the countries which con- 
tain citie'^ sacred to the Mahoraedans Arabia, 
P.ilestine and Mesopotamia 
Jhatka — “ Stroke ”, used of meat of animal 
slaughtered with a stroke as opposed to 
“ Halal 8. V. 

Jhil. — A natural lake or swamp. Northern 
India , syn. bil, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 

Jihad — A religious war undertaken by Musal- 
mans 

JiRGA — A council of tribal elders, North- 
West frontier 

JOGi (Yogi) — A Hindu ascetic 
JOSHI. — Village astrologer 
Jowar — The large millet, a very common 
food-grain, Andropogon Surghum, or Sorg- 
hum VULGARB ; syn. cholam and jola, in South- 
ern India. 

JUDI. — A revenue term in S. Division of the 
Bombay Presidency. 

Judicial Commissioner. — An officer exercis- 
ing the functions of a High Court In the Central 
Provinces, Oudh, and Sind. 

Kaohcha. — Unripe, mud built, Inferior. 
Kaoheri. kachahrl. — An office or office build- 
ing, especially that of a Government official. 

Kad^h. karbi — The stalk of Jowarl (q ».)•— 
a valuable fodder. 
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Kafib. — ^I nfidel, applied by MuBllms to all 
non-HusUms. 

Kajf, kashow — The nut of Anacardium 
OOOIDXNTALB, largely grown in tbe Konkan. 

Kakae.— T he barking deer, Ckrvxtlus munt- 
JAO. 

K AkRi. — Cu cumber. 

Kalab, kallar. — Barren land covered with 

salt or alkaline efflorescences, Northern India, 

Kali'^^^ [ 

Kali. — P opular goddess, consort ■) 

of Shiva. y (long a) 

Kali. — B lack soil. J 

K ALIMA — The Mahomedan Confession of faith. 

Kamabbabd, Cummerbund. — A walstcloth, oi 
belt. 

Kanat — Tlie wall of a large tent * Kanat 
(in Persia) — Underground Canal 

Kanqar. — A kind of portable warming-pan, 
carried by persons in Kashmir to keep them- 
selves warm. 

Kankab. — N odular limestone, used for metal- 
ling roads, as building stones or for prepaiation 
of lime. 

Kans — A coarse grass which spreads and 

§ revents cultivation especially in Bundelkhand 
AOOHARUM SPONTANEUM. 

Kanuitgo. — A Revenue Inspector. 

Kapas. — C otton. 

Karait — A very venomous snake, BUN- 
GARUS OANDIDirS Or OAERULBUH. 

Kaubhari — A manager Also Dewan in 
smaller States in Maharashtra and Gujarat- 
Kaiiez — (Persian * Kanat*.) Underground 
tunnels near the skirts of lulls by which water 
Is gradually led to the surface for irrigation, 
osiiecially In Baluchistan. 


Khan — Originally the ruler of a small 
Mohammedan state, now a nearly empty title 
though prized. It is very frequently used rather 
as part of a name, especially by Afghans and 
Pathans. 

Khandi, candy A weight especially used for 
cotton bales in Bombay, equivalent to 20 mds. 

Khan 8AM A. — A butler. 

Kharab — Also ** Kharaba.'* In Bombay of 
any portion of an assessed survey No. which 
being uncultlvable Is left unassessed. 

Khabgosh — Hare. 

Kharip — A ny crops sown just before oi 
during the main S W monsoon 

Khas — Special, in Government hands. 
Khas tahasildar, the manager of a Govern- 
ment estate. 

Khasadar — L ocal levies of foot soldiers* 
Afghanistan or N. W. Frontier. 

Khas-Khas, Kus-Kus — A grass with scented 
roots, used for making screens which are 
laced In doorways and kept wet to cool a 
ouse by evaporation, Andropogon Sqtjar- 
Rosrs. 

Khedda, kheda —A stockade Into which 
wild elephants are driven ; also applied to 
the operations for catching 

KmoHADi.kcjjeree — A dish of cooked rice and 
other ingredients, and by Anglo-Indians specially 
used of rice with fish 

Khilat — A robe of honour. 

Khbtba — The weekly prayer for Maho- 
medans in general and for the reigning sov- 
ereign in particular. 

Khwaja — A Persian word for ** master,*' 
sometimes a name 


Karkun. — A clerk or writer, Bombay. 

Karma — The doctrine that existence Is 
conditioned by the sum of the good and evil 
actions in past existences. 

Karnam — S ee Patwari 

Kartoos — A cartridge. 

Kas —The five " Kas *’ which denote the Sikh 
are Kes, the uncut hair : Eachh, the short 
drawers , Kara, the iron bangle ; Kxrpan^ the 
steel knife , and Kangha, the comb. 

Kasai — a butcher 

Kazi. — B ettor written Qazi — Under native 
rule, a judge administering Mahomedan law 
Under British rule, the kazI registers marriages 
between Mahomedans and performs other func 
tions, hut has no powers conferred by law. 

Kharita — Letter from an Indian l*rinco to 
the Governor-General. 

Khabardar — Beware. 

Khadi (or Khadder).- -C otton cloth hand- 
woven from hand-spun yarn. 

Khalasi. — A native fireman, sailor, artil- 
leryman, or tent-pitehet 

Khalsa — Lit ‘ pure * (1) Applied especi- 

ally to themselves by the Sikhs, the word Khalsa 
to the Sikh community ; 
(-2) land directly under Government as 
opposed to land alienated to grantees, etc , 
Northern India, and Deccan. 


Kincob, kamkhwab —Silk textiles brocad- 
; ed with gold or silver. 

I Kirpan — A Sikh religious emblem: a sword, 
j Kisan — Agriculturist, used m North India 
j ‘ ‘ Ryot ” In Maharashtra, etc. 
i Kodali Also “ Kudall** — The implement like 
I a hoe or mattock In common use for digging ; 
' syn. mamutl. Southern India. 

Konkan — T he narrow strip of low land be 
' tween the Western ghats and the sea. 
j Kos. — A variable measure of distance 
usually estimated at about two mil os The 
distance between the kos-mlnars or milestones 
I on the Mughal Imperial roads averages a little 
j over 2 miles, 4 furlongs, 150 yards Also means 
the leathern water-lift drawn by bullocks in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar. 

Kot — Battlements 
Kothi — A large house. 

Kotwal — The head of the police In a town, 
j under native rule The term is still used in 
j Hyderabad and other parts of India, 
j Koxwali — The chief police station In a 
I head-quarters town. 

' KtroiiA BAND! — A barrier or gateway erected 
i across a lane. 

I KUPU — Infidelity, unbelici In the Quran and 
I the Prophet. 

' KuLKARNi.— See Patwari. 
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ICUMBIIAMELA — Tlio {?reab fair at Hardwar, 
80 called because when It is held every 12 year 
Jupiter and Sun are la the sign Kumbhas, 
(Aquarius). 

Kfmjbhar — (M.) A potter. U‘“ Kumhar *’ 

Kunbi. — A n agriculturist (Kanbi in Gujarat 
Eunni in N, India ) 

Kunwar or Kumar — T he heir of a Kaja 
(Every son of any chief in Gujarat and Kathiawar) 

Kuran — A big grass land growing grass fit 
for cutting 

Kushti (U) , Kusti (M) — Wrestling, 

Ktari — L and embanked to hold water for 
rice cultivation. 

KTATTNa. — A Buddhist monastery, which 
always contains a school, Burma. 

Lakh, lac. — A hundred thousand. 

Lal — A younger son of a Raja (strictly a 
1th son, but see under “ Babu"). 

Lambardar — T he representative of the eo- 
sharers in a zamlndari village, Northern India. 

Langur. — A large monkey, Sbmnopithiou? 

BNTBLLU8. 

Lascar, correct lashkar — (1) an army, (2) In 
English usage an Indian sailor 

Lat — A monumental pillar “ Lat ” Hindus 
tani corruption of “lord" eq^ “Tiara Lat" 
— Viceroy, “ Jangi Lat ” — Comrnander-in-Ciiief, 
“ Chliota Lat ’* Governor 

Lat£R(TB — A vesicular material formed 
of disintegrated rock, used for buildings and 
making roads , also probably valuable for the 
production of aluminium Latcrlto produce^ 
a deep brichord soil 

Lingah — T he phallic emblem, worshipped 
as the representative of Shiva 

Litohi — A fruit tree grown in North India 
(Litohi ohinensis) 

Lokaaianya — (Lit ) Esteemed of the people 
A nation il hero. 

Lore NORA or Lokindra — “ Protector of the 
World," title of the Chiefs of Dholpur and 
Datia 

Lonqti. — A walstcloth, Burma, 

Lota. — A small brass water-pot. 

Lungi, loongl — A cloth (coloured dhoti) 
simply wound round the waist 

Madras A. — A school especially one for the 
higher instruction of Mahoraedans 

M AHA JAN — The guild of Hindu or JnJn mer- 
chants in a city The head of the Mahajan is 
the Nagarsheth {q v ). 

Mahal — (1 ) Formerly a considerable tract 
of country , (2) now a village or part of a 
village for which a separate agreement Is taken 
for the payment of land revenue , (3) a de- 
partment of revenue, e q , right to cntch ele- 
phants, or to take stone , (4) in Bombay a sinail 
Taluka under a Mahalkari. 

Mahant. — The head of a Hindu conventual 
establishment. 


Maharaja — Tne highest of hereditary rulers 
among the El Indus, or else a personal distinc- 
tion conferred by Government. It has several 
variations as under “Raja " with the addition of 
Maharaj Rana. its feminine is Maharani 
(MAHA= great). 

Maharaj Kumar — Son of a Maharaja. 

Mahatma — (lit ) A great soul , applied to 
men who have transcended the limitations of 
the flesh and the world. 

Maham A.HOPADHYAYA — A Hindu title denoting 
learned in Sanskrltic lore 

Mahsbbr, mahaslr. — A large carp. BABFUS 
roR (lit. * the big-headed ') 

Mahua — A tree, Basbia latifoua, pro- 
ducing flowers used (when dried) as food or 
for distilling liquor, and seeds which furnish 
oil. 

Mahurat — The propitious moment fixed by 
astrologers for an important undertaking 

The woid in Sanskrit and Marathi Is 
“Muhurta" , in Gujarati" Murrat" or “Mhiirat." 

Maid AN — An open space of level ground, 
the park at Calcutta. 

Maina. — A bird. 

Major works — Irrigation works for which 
separate accounts are kept of capital, revenue, 
and Interest. 

Majur — A labourer (in Bombay). 

Maktab. — A n elementary Mahomedan school. 

Malguzar (revenue payer) — (1) The term 
applied In the Central Provinces to a co-sharer 
in a village held In ordinary proprietary tenure, 
(2) a cultivator in the Chamba State. 

Makta — Licence, monopoly. 

Maktadar — A llcencee, monopolist. 

Mali — A gardener. 

Malik — Master, proprietor. 

Mamlatdar (Mar. “ Mamledar.”). — The 
officer in charge of a taluka, Bombay, whose 
duties are both executive and magisterial ; 
syn. tahasildar Mar “Mamledar*’) 

Mandap, or mandapam — A porch or pil- 
lared hall, especially of a temple. 

Mangosteen — The fruit of Garcinia Mangos- 

TANA 

Mari — A Baluch tribe. (Bhugtis and Maris 
generally spoken of together.) 

Markuob — A wild goat In North-Western 
India, CAPRA FALCONERI. 

Masjid — A mosque. Jama Masjid, the 
principal inosque In a town, where worshippers 
collect on Fridays. 

Masnad — Scat of state or throne, Mabo- 
mcdaii , syn. gaddl. 

Math. — A Hindu conventual establish- 
ment. 

Maulana. — A Mahomedan skilled in Arabic 
and religious knowledge. 

Maulyi. — A person learned in Muhammadan 
law 
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M 4 UND, ver Man — A weight varying In 
different localities. The Ry. maund is 80 lbs 
Maya — Sanskrit term for “ cosmic Illusion ” 
In Vedanta phUosophy. 

Mbhbl or Mahal — A palace. 

Mbla. — A religious festlvai or fair. 

Mian. — Title of the son of a Rajput Nawab 
resembling the Scottish “ Master *’ 

MiHBAB. — The niche In the centre of the 
western wall of a mosque 
MlMBAK — Steps in a mosque, used as a pulpit 
MiNAR — A pillar or tower. 

Minor works — Irrigation works for which 
regular accounts are not kept, except, In some 
cases, of capital. 

Mir. — A leader, an inferior title wliich, like 
" Khan,” has grown into a name, especially 
used by descendants of the Chiefs of Sind. 
MiRZA — If prefixed, “Mr.” or “Esquire” 
Mofussil — S ee Mpffassal. 

Mistri — (1) a foreman, (2) a cook 
MOHUR — A Gkild coin no longer current, 
worth about Rs. 16. 

Molksalav — A class of land holding Rajput 
Musalmans in Gujarat who have retained Hindu 
names and customs 

Mono, Mouno, or Maunq (Arakanese) — 
Leader 

Mora. — S tool. 

Monsoon — Lit. Season, and specifically 
11) The 8 W. Monsoon, which is a Northward 
extension of the S E trades, which in the Nor- 
thern Summer cross the equator and circulate 
into and around the low pressure area over 
North India, caused by the excessive heating 
of the land area, and (2) The N E Monsoon, 

, which is the current of cold winds blowing down 
I during the Northern winter from the cold land 
areas of Central Asia, giving rain in India only 
in S E Madras and Ceylon througii moisture 
acquired in crossing the Bay of Bengal, and 
passing across the equator into the low pressure 
areas of tiie Australasian Southern summit. 

Moplah (Mappila). — A fanatical Mahomedan 
sect in Malabar. 

Moulvi or Maulvi. — A learned Musalman 
or Muslim teacher. 

Mudahyar or Mud-liar — A personal 
proper name, but Implying “ steward of the 
lands.” 

Muezzin — Person employed to soxmd the 
Mahomedan call to prayer, 

Muffassal, mofussil. — The outlying parts of 
a District, Province or Presidency, as distin- 
guished from the headquarters (Sadr). 

Mujawar. — Custodian of Musalman sacred 
place, especially Saint’s tomb. 

Mwtahid — IM, One who wages war against 
infidels. Learned Mahomedan. Generic name 
given to custodian of Mahomedan sacred places 
in some parts. 

Mukadam. — CJ hIef , leader ; In Bombay, leader 
Of coolie gang ; also one employed by a merchant 
*0 superintend landing or shipment of goods. 


Mukhtar (corruptly mukhtiar). — (i) A legal 
practitioner who hag not got a sanad and there- 
fore cannot appear in court as of right , (2) any 
person holding a power of attorney on behalf of 
another fierson. 

Mukhtiarkar — The officer in charge of a 
taluka, Sind, whose duties are both executive 
and magisterial ; syn. tabasildar 

MUKTi, ‘release’ — Ihe perfect rest attained 
by the last death and the final reabsorption of 
the individual soul Into the world soul, syn. 
NIRVANA, MOKSHA 

Mumtaz-ud-daula.— Distinguished in the 
State. Mulk, in the country. 

MuNQ, mug — A pulse, Phasbolub radia- 
Tus * syn mag. Gujarat, 

MuNJ — (1) A tall gr.-isB (Saooharum munja) 
in North India, from which mats are woven, and 
the Br.ihinan sacred thread worn , (2) In 
Maharashtia ” miiri] ” means the thread 
ctremouy. 

Munshi — A teacher of Hindustani or any 
Perso-Arabian language Pro'^ident or presiding 
official Also Secretary or writer 

MuN^iiP — Judge of the lowest Court with 
ilvil jurisdiction. 

Mukli (Dfvadasi) — A girl dedicated to a 
God or temple. 

Murum, moorum — Gravel and earth used 
lor metalling roads 

Musalman, Muslim, Momin (plural Mominin) 
— The names bv which Mahomedans describe 
thems.elvc-, ” Momiri ’’ is also name of a 
particul.ir f-<iste of Aluliainadans in Gujarat, 
also called ” Mumnas ” 

Myowun — “ Mr ” 

Nachant, Naqli— S ee Ragi, 

Naoarkhana, Nakkarkhana — A place where 
drums are beaten. 

Nagarsheth — T he head of the trading guild 
of Hindu and Jain merchants in a city. 

Naib — A ssistant or Deputy. 

Naik — A leader, henco (1) a local chieftain 
in Southern India, (2) a native officer of the 
lowest rank (corporal) in the Indian army. 
(In Bombay a head peon.) 

Nat. — A demon or spirit, Burma. 

Nawab — A title borne by Musalmans, 
corresponding roughly to that of Raja among 
Hindus. Originally a Viceroy under the 
Moghal Government, now the regular leading 
title of a Mohammedan Prince, correapondiug 
to “ Maharaja ” of the Hindu 

Nawabzada. — S on of a Nawab. 

Nazar, nazarana. — A dne paid on SHCoessiOD 
or on certain ceremonial occasions. 

Nazim — Superintendent or Manager. 

Nbt assets.— (1) In Northern India, the 
rent or share of the gross produce of land taken 
by the landlord ; (2) In Madras and Lower 
Burma, the difference between the assumed 
value of the crop and the estimate of its cost 
of production. 
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Nbwar. — B road webblnff woven across bed* 
stoads instead of Iron slabs. 

NOAPI. — Pressed fish or salted fish paste 
lai-gely made and consumed in Burma. 

Nilqao. — B lue Bull. A large antelope. 

NiM, iieem — A tree, Melia Azadiraohta the 
berries of which are used In dyeing 

Nirvana — S ee Mukti 

Nikah — Muslim legal marriage. 

Nishan — Sign, Saoicd Symbol carried in a 
procession. 

Nizam — The title of the ruler of Hyderabad, 
the one Mohammedan Prince superior to Nawab 

Nizamat — A sub-division of a Native State, 
corresponding to a British District, chiefly in 
the Punjab and Bhopal. 

Non- AGRICULTURAL ASSESSMENT — Enhanced 
assessment imposed when land already assessed 
as agricultural is diverted to use as a building 
Bite or for industrial concerns. 

Non-ooqnizablb — A n offence for which the 
culprit cannot be arrested by the police without 
a warrant. 

Nono (Thibetan) — The ruler of Spitta. 

Non-oooupanoy tenants. — A class of tenant, 
with few statutory rights, except In Oudh, 
beyond the terms i a their leases or agreements. 

Non-regulation. — A term formerly applied i 
to certain Provinces to show that the regulations ' 
or full code of legislation was not in force in 
them. 

Nullah, nala. — A ravine, watercourse, or 
drain. 

OooupANOY TENANTS —A class of tenants 
with special rights in Central Provinces, in 
United Provinces. 

Pad AUK — A well-known Burmese tree 
(Ptbrocarpus sp ) from the behaviour of which 
the arrival of the monsoon is prognosticated. 

Paddy. — TJ ohusked rice 

Paqa. — (P ersian Paigah) troop of horses 
among the Marathas. 

Paqi. — A tracker of thieves of strayed or stolen 
animals. 

Pahar. — A mountain, 

Paigah. — A tenure in Hyderabad State (Lit 
Jagir for maintaining “ Paigah," i e., mounted 
troops ) 

Pair. — ( l) A foot soldier ; (2) In Assam former- 
ly applied to every free male above sixteen 
years. 

Paili. — A grain measure. 

Pailwan, Pahlwan. — P rofessional Wrestler, 

Pairbe — The name of the second best Variety 
of Bombay mango, distinguishable from the 
Aphus (?. V ) by Its pointed tip, and by the 
colour being less yellow and more green and red. 

Paeei, Puooa. — R ipe, mature, complete. 

P ALAS.— See Dhak. 

Palki.— A palanquin or Jitter. 

Pan. — T he betel vine, Pipe Betel. 

PANOHAifA. — Low caste, Southern India. 

Panohayat. — ( 1) A committee for manage- 
ment of tile sffaln of a caste, village, or town ; 
(2) arbitrators. Theoretically the panchayat 
has live (panch) members. 


Panda. — A Hindu priest, especially at holy 
places. 

Pandit. — A Hindu title, strictly speaking 
applied to a person versed in the Hindu scrip- 
tures, but commonly used by Brahmans. In 
Assam applied to a grade of Inspectors of 
primary schools. 

Pansupari — Distribution of Pan and Supari 
{q » ) as a form of ceremonial hospitality. 

Papaiya — Fruit-tree or its fruit Pawpaw. 
Cunt a Papaiya, 

Pabab — A public place for the distribution 
of water, maintained by charity. 

Parabadi — A platform with a smaller plat- 
form like a dovecot on a centre pole or pillar 
built and endowed or maintained by charity, 
whore grain is put every day for animals and 
birds 

Parda, purdah — (1) A veil or curtain ; (2) 
the practice of keeping women secluded ; syu. 
gosha 

Pardanashin. — W omen who observe pur- 
dah. 

Pardesi — F oreign Used in Bombay espe- 
('iilly of Hindu servants, syces, &c , from 
Northern India 

Paroana. — F iscal area or petty sub-dlvlslon 
of a tahsil in Northern India, 

Pashm — T he fine wool of the Tibetan goat. 
Hence Pashmina cloth, 

Pashto, Pushto. — L anguage of the Pathans 

Paso. — A waistcioth, 

Pat, put. — A stretch of firm, hard clay. Desert. 

Patel. — A village headman, Central and 
Western India ; syn reddi, bouthem India 
gaoubura, Aosam ; padhan Northern and 
Eastern India Mukhi,,Guzarat. (Patil in Maha- 
rashtra ) 

Patidab. — A co-sharer In a village, Gujarat. 

Patta WALLA.- -S ee Chaprasi. 

Patwabi. — A village accountant ; syn. kar- 
nara, Madras ; kulkarnl, Bombay Deccan ; 
taiatl, Gujarat , shanbhog, Mysore, Kanara and 
Coorg, mandal, Assam; tapedar, Sind. 

Peon — See Chaprasi, 

Pbshkar. — O ne who brings forward, submits 
papers, etc., personal clerk. 

PESHKABH. — A tribute or offering to a supe- 
rior. 

PILAO (pulav) — A dish of rice and other in- 
gredients, and by Anglo-Indians speclfloally 
used of chicken with rice and spices. 

Phuleari. — A n embroidered sheet ; lit. 
flower-work. 

PlOB, paisa. — A copper or bronze coin 
worth one farthing ; also used as a generic term 
for money. 

PiooTTAH, — A lever for raising water In a 
bucket for irrigation, Southern India ; syn. 
dhenkul or dhonkull, or dhikU, Northern India 

PlPAL.— Sacred fig tree. Fiem ReZigiota. 
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PiR.— A Mahomedan religious teacher or saint 
Pleader — A class of legal practitioner. 
poNQYi A Buddhist monk or priest, Burma. 

PoSTIN, Postecn — A coat or rug of sheep- 
skin tanned with the wool on, Afghanistan. 

PUABHAT PHERI— Lit. " Momuig round,” 
of parties going round early in the morning 
singing political bOngs 

Prant. — A n administrative sub-division in 
Maratlia States, corresponding to a British Dis- 
trict (Baroda) or Division (Gwalior) , also m 
Kathiawar 

Prant or Prant Saheb — Sub-Divisional 
Olhcer ( in Bombay Presidency ) 

Presidency. — A former Division of British 
India 

Prince — Term used In English courtesy for 
“ Shali/ada, ’ but specially conferred in the 
case of “ Prince of Arcot " (called also “Armin 
i-Arcot ”). 

Protected — Forests over which a consi- 
derable degree of supervision is exercised, but 
less than in the case of ‘reserved’ forests. 

Province — One of the large Divisions of 
British India. 

PUJA — Worship, Hindu. 

PUJVRI. — The priest attached to a temple. ' 
Pundit. — S ee Pandit. 

Purana — L it ‘old* Sanskrit (1) applied to 
certain Hindu religious books, (2) to a geologi- 
cal ‘group’ , (3) also to ‘punch-marked* csoins 

PURNA Swaraj. — C omplete Independence. I 

PUROHIT — A domestic chaplain or spiritual j 
guide, Hindu. 

PWB. — An entertainment, Burma 

Pyalis — B ands of revellers who accompanj 
tlie Muharrain processions. 

Qilla —a Fort. 

Bari — A ny crop sown after the main South- 
West monsoon. 

Bag, Bagini — Mode In Indian music. 

Bagi {Eleusine coroeana) — A small millet 
used as a food-grain in Western and Southern 
India , syn. marua, Nagll Nachni. 

Bail-gari. — B ailway train 
Baiyat or Byot —Farmer 

Baja. — A Hindu Prince of exalted rank, but 
liifenur to “ Maharaja ”. The feminine is 
Ram (Princess or Queen), and it has the varia- 
tions Raj, liana, Rao, Rai, Rawal, Raivat, 
Raxkwar, Raxhbar and Raikat The form Rat 
lb common in Bengal, Rao in S. W. India. 

Baj Kumar — S on of a Raja 
Baj Bajesuwar. — K ing of Kings. 

Bamoshi — A caste whoso work is to watch I 
^nd ward in the village lands and hence used 
for any chaukidar (g. v.) Actually a criminal tribe 
m Maharashtra. 

Bana. — A title borne by some Bajput chiefs, 
equivalent to that of Raja. 

Bani. — The wife or widow of a Kaja. 


Bann or Bunn — Flat laud flooded in tlie 
ironsoon and Incrusted with salt when dry, e t’., 
the Bann of Dutch. 

Banza. — Mausoleum, shrine, 

Bao — A title borne by Hindus, either equiva- 
lent to, or ranking below, that of KaJa. 

Bbqar — Name for a black soil in Central 
and Southern India, which Is very retentive 
of moisture, and suitable for growing cotton 

Regulation — A term formerly applied to 
certain provinces to sliow that tiic Regulations 
or full code of legislation applied to them. 

Beh — Saline or alkaline efflorescences on 
the surface of the soil, Northern India. 

Reskrved — Forests intended to be main- 
tained permanently 

Rickshaw — A one or two seat vehicle on 
two wheels drawn b> coolies, used in the hills 

Risaldar — Commander of a troop of horses 
llOHi, Boz — Nilga’. 

Eohu. — A kind of flsh, Lareo rohita. 

BOTI — Bread . 

Boz\ — Muslim fast during Baraazan. Also 
Mausoleum (corruption of ‘‘ ruuza ”) 

Ryotwari — The system of tenure In which 
land revenue is imposed on the actual occupant" 
of holdings 

Sabha — Assembly, Meeting, Council, Cong- 
ress 

Sadhu — A Hindu ascetic. 

Sadr, sudder — Chief (adjective) Hence the 
headquarters of a District; formerly applied 
to the Appellate Courts. 

Safa Jang — A long-handled batti case carried 
by Jat Sikhs. 

Safi* LOWER — A thibtle which yields a yellow 
dye from its petals and oil from its seeds 
ICartuamus TINCTOAIUS), ver kardai, kushanti. 

Saheb — Hie nati\e Hindu term used to or 
of a European (“ Mr Smith ” would be mentioned 
as “ Smith Saheb,” and his wife “ Smith 
Mem-Saheb," but in addressing it would be 
‘‘ Saheb,” fern “ Saheba,” without the name) , 
occasionally appended to a title in the same 
way as “ Bahadur,” but infericjr (=master ) 
.Hamibzada — Son of a person ot consequence 
Said, Sayid, Saiyid, sidi, Syed, Syud. — 
Various forms for a title adopted by those who 
claim direct male descent from Mohammed’s 
grandson Husain 

Sal — A useful timber tree in Northern India, 
SeOREA EOBUBTA. 

Sambar — A deer, Cervus unicolor ; syn 
sarau 

Samiti. — A ssociation, I nion. Assembly. 

San. — Bombay hemp, Crotalaria junoea. 
Sanad— (1) A charter or grant, giving its 
name fo a class of States in Central India held 
under a sanad, (2) an\ kind of deed of grants. 

SANGATHAN — Literally tying together. A 
movement which aims at unity and the know- 
ledge of the art of self defence among Hindus. 
A movement to unily the Hindu Commnnfty 
against rton-Hiudu aggression The Hindu 
counterpart of the Musalnan ” Tani im” q. v. 
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dANQRAM S\MITI — War Council lu the present 
Civil Jl>isobedieiice movement. 

Sannyasi — A Hindu mendicant 

ciAEi — A long piece of cloth worn by women. 

Saranjam — Land held revenue tree or on a 
reduced quit-rent in consideration of political 
services rendered by the holder’s ancestors 
originally feudal tenure laud fur maintaining 
troops 

SabpAR (corrupted to Sirdah) — A leading 
Government oihcisil, eulier civil or military 
even a Grand Viitier early all the Punjab 
Barons bear this title. It and “Divan** 
are like in value and used by both Hindus ard 
Mohammedans But Mohammedans only 
are “Wall,** “Sultan,** “Amir," “Mir,** 

* Mirza,** "Mian,** and “Khan." 

SARKAR — (1) The Government . (2) a tract 
of territory under Muhammadan rule, corres- 
ponding roughly to a Division under British 
administration. 

SARStTBAH — An officer in charge of a Division 
In the Baroda State corresiioudiug to Com 
tnissloner of British territories 

Sati — Suicide by a widow, especiallj on the 
funeral pyre of her husband. 

Sarfrar, Saunar, Sowkar. — Banker, dealer 
in money, exchange, etc , money lender j 

Satyaqraha — (lit. lusisteuce on truth), I 

passive ros'stauce j 

Satyagrahi — A passive reslster, one who I 
will follow the truth wherever it may lead. | 

Satta. — Speculation. j 

SAXJDAGAR — Merchant I 

SywAl — A Hindu title imidving a slight! 
distinction (lit one-fourth better than others). 

Sawbwa. — A title borne by chiefs in the Shan ! 
States, Burma | 


Sukoadi, seggaroe, Sl]igrl — A pan on d feet 
with live charcoal lu it. 

SiiER — Tiger. 

Shkk, ser, seer — A weight, or measure varying 
much In size in different parts of the country. 
The Hallway goer is about 2 lbs 

Sheth, shethia — A Hindu or .Tain merchant. 
SuiAS — Musalmans who accept Ali as the 
I lawful Klialif and successor of the prophet and 
' deny the Khalifa te of the first three Khallfs 
SHiGiiRAM — See Tonga 
Shisbam or sissu — Blackwood. A valuable 
timber tree Dalberoia Sissoo 
Shraddha — A nnual Hindu ceremony of 
proidtlating the manes 

SuRUTi — Literally " heard **. Vedas revealed 
to inspired llishis 
Shroff — Banker. 

SHUDDiii —Literally purification A move* 
n ent started in Raj putana and Northern India 
for the reconversion to HinduLm of those, like 
the Malakana Rajputs, who, though IMahome* 
dans for some generations, have retained many 
Hindu practices 

SiDl — A v'ariation of “ Said ** Generic name 
for negroes domiciled In the Bombay Piesldency. 
Also applied by the French to the negroes in 
their Army. 

SlLLADAR — A native trooper who furnished 
his own horse and equipment. 

SiNDHiA — See under “ Gaekwar.” 

SMRiTi. — Unrevealed Lavs, as opposed to 
Shruti, revealed Vedas 
Sola. — A water-plant with a valuable pith. 
Aesohynomenb aspera, 

SONi, Sonar — Gold‘m.th. 

Sowar — A mount, kI soldier or constable 
Sowkar -—Merchant. 

Swadeshi —Lit Swa^onc’s own dcshi--of 
country There is actually a shade of difference 
between the two, the “ Swa " emphasising the 
preference against everything “ par," foreign. 


Semal or cotton tree. — A large forest tree 
with crimson flowers and pods containing a 
quantity orf floss, Bombax malauaricum. 

Serow, sarau — A goat antelope, Nemor- 
*IAEDUS BUBAUNU8 

Seth, SHETH. — Merchant, banker. 

Settlement — (1) The preparation of a 

cadastral record and the fixing of the Govern 
ment revenue from land , (2) the local Inquiry 
made before For<;*at Reserves are created, (3) the 
nnancial arrangement between the Government 
of India and Local Governments 

Shahid. — A Musalman martyr. | 

Shahzada — Son of a King j 

Shaikh or Sheikh (Aiabic) — A chief. 1 

Suams-ul-Ulavia — A Mohammedan title 1 

denoting “ learned ’’ 

Shamshbr-Jang — “S word of Battle" (a 
( itle of the Maharaja of Travancore.) 

SHANBHOa — See Patwari. 

SHASTBA8.--Tb« rellgioaa IftW-bookf of the 
Hiiidua. 


Ski or Shki —Lit fortune, beauty, a 
Sanskrit term used by Hindus in speaking of 
I a person much respected (never addressed 
\(o him, nearly =“ Esquire ") used also of 
divinities The tw’o forms of spelling are 
occasioned by the intermediate sound of the 
» (that of » in the German Stadi) 

Srijut, Sriyut — Modem Hindu equivalent 
of " Mr." 

Stupa or tope —A Buddhist tumulus, usually 
of brick or stone, and more or less hemispheri- 
cal, containing relics 

SUBAR— (1) \ province under Mahoraedan 
rule. (2) the officer in charge of a large tract in 
Baroda, corresponding to the Collector of a 
British District , (3> a group of Districts or 
Division, Hyderabad. 

SUBAHDAR — (1) The governor of a province 
under Mahomedan rule , (2) a native infantry 
ofttcer tn the Indian Army ; (3) an official In 
Hyderabad corresponding to the Commissioner 
In British territory. 

SUB-Divisios —A portion of a District In 
charge of a Junior officer of the Indian Civil 
Service or a Deputy Collector. 

Sultan. — A King. 
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SUNNAT — Traditional law followed by 3unni^ 

Sunnis — Musalinans who accept the first 
four IChalifo as lawful successors of the Tropbet 

SUPARI — The fruit of the betel palm, Arbca 
CATECHU 

SUPERINTENDENT — (1) The chief police officer 
In a District , (2) the official in charge of a hill 
station , (3) the official, usually of the Indian 
Medical Service, in charge of a Central Jail. 

SURAJ, SUKYA.— Sun. 

SURTi — Native of Surat, specially used of 
persons of the dhed caste who work as house 
seivunts of Europe in'*, and whose house speech 
is Gujarati Also called *' Lala “ or “ Lalia '* 

hwAWi — A Hindu religious ascetic Also 
appl ed to Shankaracharyaa, Mahants oi Math, 
etc 

Syce, sals — A groom. 

S\ED, Syud — More variations of “ Said ’* 

rABLiQii — Ihc Mahomedan conversion move* 
ni“nt 

Tabut— Sec Taziah. 

Tahsil — A revenue sub-dl vision of a District 
gyn taluka, llorabay , taluka, Madras and 
Mysore; township, Burma 

Tahwldar — The officer in charge of a tahsii , 
syn Mamlatdar Bombay , township officer, 
or myo ok, Burma , Mnklitiarkar, Stnd ; Vahi- 
satdar, Baroda His duties are both executive 
aud magisterial. 

Taka VI — Loans made to agriculturists foi 
seed, bullocks, or ngnoultural iTnnrov.>inpnta, 
syn tagai Also “ Tagavi ** ( M ‘ Tagai '*) 
Bombay 


TaimZIM — Literally “ organization.” A move- 
ment among the Mahomedans which alms at 
securing better education and a closer approach 
to unity among Mahomedans in India. 

Tapbdar— S ee Patwari. 

Tarai — A moist awampy tract ; the term 
especially applied to the tract along the foot 
of the Himalayas. 

Tari, toddy — The sap of the date, palmyra, 
or cocoanut palm, used as a drink, either fresh 
or after fermentation In Northern India the 
juice of the date is called Sendhi. 

Tasar, tussore — Wild silkworms, anthkraea 
PAPHIA , also applied to the cloth made from 
their silk. 

Talti — Brush woodlence or hurdle. 

Tazia — Lath and paper models of the tombs 
Df Hasan and Husain, carried In procession at the 
Muharram festival , syn tabut, Marathi, dola. 

Teak — A valuable timber tree in Southern 
and Western India and Burma, Teuton a 
QEANDIS. 

T£i.saRAPaio Transfers. — S ee Council bills. 

Thaqi, thuggee. — Robbery after strangulation 
of the victim. 

Thakur — (l) The modern equivalent of the 
caste name Kshattriyain some parts of Northern 
India , (2) a title of respect applied to Brah- 
mans ; (3) a petty chief ; (4) a bill tribe in the 
Western Ghats. 

Tuamin — The brow-anticred deer, Burma 
CERVUS ELDl. 

Thana — Military or Police-Station hence the 
circle attached to it. 


Takli — Small distaff for spinning yarn 
brought into faslilon by Mr Gandhi 

Tal — Lake , Musical time. 

T ALAK. — Maliomcdan term for div orce 
Talati. — V illage accountaut. 


Tid or Tir. — L ocust. 

TiKA — (1) Ceremonial anointing on the fore- 
head , (2) vaccination. 

Tika Saheb — Heir-apparent in several North 
Indian States 


Talav, or talao — A lake or tank. 

Taluk, taluka — The estate of a talukdar in 
Oudh, Gujarat and Kathiawar A revenue 
sub-dlvislon of a District, in Bombay, 
Madras and Mysore ; syn tashll. 

' Talukdar — a landholder with peculiar 
tenures in ditferent parts of India (1) An 
o/iicial In the Hyderabad State, corresponding 
to the Magistrate and Collector (First Taluk- 
dar ) or Deputy Magistrates and Colicctois 
(Second and Third Talukdars) ; (2) a land- 
nolfler with a peculiar form of tenure in Gujarat 


Tikam — T he English pickaxe (of which 

plkass ” is the common corruption ” Tikam” 
la derived in dictionaries from Tiksliua— Sharp). 

Til. — An oilseed, Sesamum indioum ; also 
known as giugclly in Madras. 

Tilak — (Short a) the caste mark on the 
forehead among Hindus. 

TiNDAL, tandel. — A foreman, sahordluate 
officer of a ship. 

TiPAi, Teapoy — A table with 3 legs, and hence 
used of any small European style table. 


Talpur — T he name of a dynasty in Sind 
Tamakhu, Tambaku.— T obacco. 

Tam ASH A —Entertainment, gala In sarcastic 
sense, exhildtion 

Tambu. — T ent in the Bombay Presidency. 

turatum. — A North Indian name for 
light trap or cart. 

Western, and Central 
n vrUrfo. damming up a valley, 

-sortnern India, an excavation holding water 


TiTAR. — Partridge. 

Tola. — A weight equivalent to 180 grains 
(troy). 

Tonga — A one or two horsed vehicle with a 
covered top . syn. Shiohrah. 

Tote — Tlie word invariably used by South 
Indian planters to describe their estates. It is 
derived from the Kanarcse thota and similar 
words in Tamil and Malayalam meaning an 
estate. 
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Tsins. — W ild cattle round in Burma and to 
te southward. Bos bondaious * syn. hsalng 
hnd banteng. 

Tumandar. — A Persian word denoting gome 
Office. 

Ulema, (Plural of Alim). — Mabomedan learned 

men . 

UMARA — Term implying the Nobles collec- 
tively. Plural of “Amir.*’ 

UMBAR — A wild fig — (FiCTJS QLOMERATA) 


Waaz. — M ahomedan seimon. 

! W ADA or Wadi — (1) An enclosure with houses 
, built round facing a ceiitre yard , (2) private 
I closed land near a village. 

' Warp — A Muhammadan religious or chari- 

table endowment 

Wali — L ike “ Sardar ” The Governor of 
Khelat is so termed, whilst the Cliiefs of Kabul 
are both“ Wall’’ and “ Mir ’’ 

Wao — A step well 


TJmedwar — A hopeful person; one who 
works, without pay in the hope of gaming a 
situation , candidate. 

Unit. — A term In famine administration 
denoting one person relieved for one day. 

Urdu — H industani language as spoken and 
written by Musalraans opposed to Hindi, spoken 
and written by Hindus. 

Urial — A wild sheep In North-Western 
In 3ia, Ovis viqnei 

Urid, Udid — A pulse, • black grain * (Pha- 
SEOLUS MUNOO). 

URU8 — ^Mahomedan fete held in connexion 
with celebration at the tomb of a saint 

USAR — Soil made barren by sa'lue efflores- 
cence, Northern India. 

USTAD — Master teacher, one skilled In any 
art or science. 

Uthamna.- Among Hindus, consolation visit 
paid on second or third day after the death of a 
person. Among Parsis, a religious ceremony 
held on the third day after the death of a 
person. 

Vahivatdar — O fficer In charge of a revenue 
sub-fiivisioD, with both executive and magis- 
terial functions, Baroda , syn. tahsildar. 

Vaid or Baidya (is also a caste in Bengal) — ^A 
native doctor practising the Hmdu system of 
medicine. 

Vakil — (1) A class of legal practitioners, (2) 
an agent generally. 

Veda. — R evealed sacred books of Hindus. 

Vedanta. — ^T he philosophy of the Upanisliads 

ViHABA. — A Buddhist monastery. 

Village. — U sually applied to a certain area 
demarcated by survey, corresponding roughly 
to the English parish. 

Village Union. — A n area In which local 
affaire are administered by a small committee. 


Watan — A wordof many senses In Bombay 
Presidency used mostly of the land or cash 
allowance enjoyed by the person who performs 
some service useful for Government or to the 
village community 

Wazir. — T he chief minister at a Mahomedan 
court 

Wet rate — T he rate of revenue for land 
assured of irrigation. 

Writer — S outh Indian equivalent of babu 

Yama — Hindu god of death 

Yoga — A system of Hindu phdosophy 
Practice cf breath control, etc , said to give 
supernatural powers. 

Yogi — A Hindu ascetic who follows the Yoga 
system, a cardinal part of which is that it (outers 
complete control over bodily functions 

YUNANI — Lit Greek , the system of medicine 
practised by Mahomed ans. 

ZABARDAf5T — Lit. “Upper hand,” hence 
strong, oppressive. 

Zadardasti. — O ppression. 

Zamindar — A landholder. 

Zamindari —(1) An estate , (2) the rights 
of a landholder, zamindar, (3) the system of 
tenure in which land revenue is imposed on an 
individual or community occupying the position 
of a landlord. 

Zanana — O f w'omcn Women’s apartment, 
harem. 

ZlARAT —Pilgrimage Ziarat-gah, any shiine 
or tomb to which people go in pilgrimage. « 

ZlKR — Commemorative praver said at tlic 
tomb of the prophet or a Mahomedan saint 

Zila. — A District. 

70R-TALABT— Tribute paid to Jimugadh 
Darbar by numerous Kathiawar Stato 5 

ZuLM, ZULUM. — Tyranny, OppicsMon. 
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Next to the complexion of the people, which 
varies from fair to black, the tourist’s atten- 
Mon in India is <lrawn by their dress and per- 
sonal decoration In Its simplest form a Hindu’s 
dress consists of a piece of cloth round the 
loins. Many an ascetic, who regards dress 
as a luxury, wears nothing more, and he would 
dispense with even so much If the police al- 
lowed him to The Mahomedan always covers 
his legs, generally with trousers, sometimes 
with a piece of cloth tied round the waist and 
reaching to the ankles Hill men and women, 
who at one time wore a few leaves before and 
behind and were totally Innocent of clothing, 
do not appear to-day within the precincts of 
civilisation and will not meet the tourist’s 
eye Children, cither absolutely nude or with 
a piece of metal hanging from the waist In 
front, may be seen in the streets In the most 
advanced cities, and in the homes of the rich 
The child Krishna, with all the Jewels on his 
person, is nude in his pictures and images. 


Dress. — The next stage in the evolution 
of the Hindu dress brings the loincloth nearly 
down to the feet. On the Malabar coast, as 
In Burma, the ends are left loose In front In 
the greater part of India, they are tucked up 
behind — a fashion which is supposed to befit 
the warrior, or one end is gathered up in folds 
before and the other tucked up behind. The 
simplest dress for the trunk is a scarf thrown 
over the left shoulder, or round both the shoul- 
ders like a Homan toga Under this garment 
Is often worn a coat or a shirt. When an 
Indian appears in his full indigenous dress, he 
wears a long robe, reaching at least down to 
the calves • the sleeves may be wide, or long 
and sometimes puckered from the wrist to the 
elbow Before Europeans introduced buttons, 
a coat was fastened by ribbons, and the fashion 
is not obsolete. The Mahomedan prefers to 
button his coat to the left, the Hindu to the 
right. A shawl is tied round the waist over 
the long coat, and serves as a belt. In which 
one may carry money or a weapon, if allowed. 
The greatest variety is shown in the head- 
dress, More than seventy shapes of caps, 
hats, and turbans, may be seen in the city of 
Bombay. In the Punjab and the United 
Provinces, in Bengal, In Burma and in Madras 
other varieties prevail. Cones and cylinders, 
truncated pyramids, high and low, 
with sides at different angles : folded brims, 
proj^ting brims; long strips of cloth wound 
round the head or the cap in all possible ways, 
Ingenuitv culminating perhaps In the ** parrot’s 
beak of the Maratha turban — ail these ^hlons 


nave been evolved by different communities 
and In different places, so that a trained eye 
can tell from the head-covering whether the 
® ? Hindu, Mahomedan or parsi, and 
whether he halls from Poona or Dharwar, 
Ahmedabad or Bhavnagar. 

— Fashions (rften vary 
With climate and occupation. The Bombay 
nsherman may wear a short coat and a cap, 
and may carry a watch in his pocket; yet, as 


he must work for long hours in water, he would 
not cover his legs, but suspend only a coloured 
kerchief from his waist In front. The Pathan 
of the cold north-west affects oone baggy 
trousers, a tall head-dress befitting his stataro 
and covers his ears with its folds as if to keep 
off cold. The poorer people in Bengal and 
Madras do not cover their heads, except when 
they work in the sun or must appear respect- 
able. Many well-to-do Indians wear European 
dress at the present day, or a compromise 
between the Indian and European costumes; 
notably the Indian Christians and Parsis. Most 
Parsis however have retained their own head- 
dress, and many have not borrowed the Euro- 
pean collar and cuffs. The majority of the 
people do not use shoes : those who can afford 
them wear sandals slippers and shoes, and a few 
cover thefr feet with stockings and boots after 
the European fashion in public. 

Women’s Costumes. — The usual dress of a 
woman consists of a long piece of cloth tied 
round the waist, with folds in front, and one 
end brought over the shoulder or the head. 
The folds are sometimes drawn in and tucked 
up behind. In the greater part of India women 
wear a bodice ; on the Malabar coast many do 
not, but merely throw a piece of cloth over the 
breast. In some communities petticoats, or 
drawers, or both are worn. Many JMussaiman 
ladies wear gowns and scarfs over them. The 
vast majority of Mahomedan women are gosAa 
and their dress and persons are hidden by a 
veil when they appear in public : a few converts 
from Hinduism have not borrowed the custom. 
In Northern India Hindu women have generally 
adopted the Mussalman practice of seclusion. 
In the Dekhan and in Southern India they 
have not. 

As a rule the hair Is daily oiled, combed, 
parted in the middle of the head, plaited and 
rolled into a chignon, by most women. Among 
high caste Hindu widows sometimes shave 
their heads in Imitation of certain ascetics, or 
monk? and nuns. Hindu men do not, as a 
rule, completely shave their heads, Mahomedans 
in most cases do. The’former generally remove 
the hair from a part of the head In front, over 
the temples, and near the n^ck, and gjrow it in 
the centre, the quantity grown depending 
upon the fancy of the individual. Nowadays 
many keep the hair cropped in the European 
fashion, which is also followed by Parsis and 
Indian Christians. Most Mussalmans grow 
beards, most Hindus do not, except in Bengal 
and elsewhere where the Mahomedan Influence 
was paramount in the past. Parsis and Chris- 
tians follow their individual inclinations. Hindu 
ascetics, known as Sadhus or Balragls as dis- 
tinguished from Sanyasis, do not clip their 
hair, and generally coll the uncombed hair of 
the head into a crest, in imitation of the god 
Shiva. 

Hindu women wear more ornaments than 
others of the corresponding grade in society. 
Ornaments bedeck the head, the ears, the nese, 
the neck, the arms, wrists, fingers, the waist 


I 
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until motherhood is attained, and by some I 
even later — and the toee. Children wear 
anklets. Each community affects its peculiar 
ornaments, though imitation is not uncommon. 
Serpents with several heads, and flowers, like 
the lotos, the rose, and the champaka, are among 
the most popular object of representation is 
gold or silver. 

Caste Marks. — Caste marks constitute a 
mode of personal decoration peculiar to Hindus, 
especially of the higher castes. The simplest 
mark is a round spot on the forehead. It 
represents prosperity or joy, and is omitted in 
mourning and on fast-days. It may be red, 
or yellowish as when it Is made with ground 
sandalwood paste The worshippers of Vishnu 
draw a vertical line across the spot, and as 
Lakshml is the goddess of prosperity, it is said 
to represent her. A more elaborate mark on 
the forehead has the shape of U or V, generally 
with the central line, sometimes without it, 
and represents Vishnu’s foot. The worship- 
pers of Shiva adopt horizontal lines, made with 
sandalwood paste or ashes. Some Vaishnavas 
stamp their temples, near the comers of the 
eyes, with figures of Vishnu’s conch and disc. 
Other parts of the body are also simliarly 
marked. The material used is a kind of yel- 
lowish clay. To smear the arms and the chest 
with sandalwoad paste is a favourite kind of 
toilet, especially In the hot season. Beads of 
Tulsl or sacred Basil, and berries of Rudraksha 
tiatocarput ganitru$, strung together are worn 
round their necks by Vaishnavas and Shalvas, 
respectively. The Lingayats, a Shalva sect, 
suspend from their necks a metallic casket 
containing the Llnga or phallus of their god. 
Bairagis, ascetics, besides wearing Budraksha 
rosaries round their necks and matted hair, 
smear their bodies with ashes. !^ligious 
mendicants suspend from their necks figures 
of the gods in whose name they beg. Strings 
of cowries may also be seen round their necks. 
Muslim dervishes sometimes carry peacock’s 
feathers. 

Hindu women mark their foreheads with a 
red spot or horizontal line. High caste widows 
are forbidden to exhibit this sign of happiness, 
as also to deck themselves with flowers or 
ornaments. Flowers are worn in the chignon 
Hindu women smear their faces, arms, and feet 
sometimes with a paste of turmeric, so that 
tiiey may shine like gold. The choice of the 
same colour for different purposes cannot 
always be explained in the same way. The 
red liquid with which the evil eye is avertiKi 
may be a substitute for the blood of the animal 
slaughtered for the purpose in former times. 
In many other oases this colour has no such 
associations. The Muslim dervish affects gieen, 
the Sikii Akall Is fond of blue, the Sanyasl 
adopts orange for his robe, and no reason ean 
be assigned with any degree of certainty. 

Shiva. — ^India li a land of temples, mos- 
ques and shrines, and the Hindu finds at every 
turn some supernatural power to be appeased. 
Shiva has the largest number of worshippers. 
He has three eyes, one In his forehead, a moon’s 
crescent in his matted hair, and at the cop of 
the coil a woman’s face representing the river 
Gauges. His abode is the Mount Kallas in the 
Himalayas, from which the river takes its 


j source. Bound his neck and about his ears 
and limbs are serpents, and he also wears a 
necklace of skulls. In his hands are several 
weapons, especially a trident, a bow, and a 
thunderbolt, and also a drum which he sounds 
while dancing for he is very fond of this exer- 
cise. He sits on a tiger’s skin, and his vehicle 
is a white bull. His wife Parvati and his son 
Gaussha sit on his thigha. An esoteric mean- 
ing is attached to every part of bis physical 
personality. The three eyes denote an insight 
into the past, present andv future • the moon, 
the serpents, and the skulls denote monthi, 
years and cycles, for Shiva is a personification 
of time, the great destroyer. lie is also wor- 
shipped as a Linga or phallus which reprssents 
creative energy. 

Ganpati — Ganesh or Ganpati, the con- 
troller of all powers of evil subject to Shiva, is 
worshipped by all sects throughout India. 
Every undertakiog is begun with a prayer to 
him. He has the head of an elephant, a large 
abdomen, serpents about his waist and wrists, 
several weapons In his hands, and a piece of his 
tusk in one hand. He is said to have broken 
it off when he wanted to attack the moon for 
ridiculing him. The different parts of his body 
are also esotcncally explained His vehicle is 
a rat. 

Parvati. — Parvati, the female energy of 
Shiva, is worshipped under various names and 
forms. She is at the head of ail female super- 
natural powers, many of whom are her own 
manifestations. Some are benign and beau- 
tiful, others terrible and ugly Kali, the tute- 
lary deity of Kaligbat or Calcutta, is oncof her 
fierce manifestations. In this form she is 
black : a tongue smeared with blood projects 
from her gaping mouth : besides her weapons, 
she carries corpses In her hands, and rouna her 
neck are skulls* Bombay also take^ its name 
from a goddess, Mumbadevi. Gouri, to whom 
offering are made in Indian homes at an annual 
festival, is benign On the othei hand the 
epidemic diseases like the plague and small- 
pox are caused by certain goddesses or 
** mothers.” 

Vishnu, the second member of the Hindu 
trinity, is the most popular deity next to Shiva. 
He is worshipped through his several incarna- 
tions as well as his original personality. His 
home is the ocean of milk, where he reclines 
on the coils of a huge, many-headed serpent. 
At his feet sits Lakshml, shampooing his legs. ^ 
From bis navel issues a lotus, on which is seat^ 
Brahma, the third member of the trinity. In 
his hands are the conch, which he blows on the 
battlefield, and the disc, with which the beads 
of his enemies are severed. Bound his neck are 
garlands of leaves and flowers, and on his 
breast are shining jewels. As Shiva represents 
destruction, Vishnu represents protection, and 
his son is the god of love. To carry on the 
work of protection, be incarnates himself from 
time to time, and more temples are dedicated 
nowadays to his most popular incarnations, 
Kama and Krishna, than to his original per- 
sonality. Bama is a human figure, with a 
bow in one of his bands He is always a> 
companied by his wife Sita, often by his brethn 
Lakshmana, and at his feet, or standing before 
him with Joined bands, is Hanuman, the monkey 
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fihleftain, wbo assisted him in his expedition 
acainst Eavana, the abductor of his wife. 
Krishna is also a human figure, generally 
presented as playing on a flute, with which 1 m 
charmed the damsels of his city, esoterlcally 
explained to mean his devotees. 


Brahma Is seldom worshipped : only a 
couple of temples dedicated to him have yet 
been discovert in all India. 


Minor Deities --Tho minor gods and god- 
desses and the deified hero^ and heroines who 
fill the Hindu pantheon, and to whom shrines 
are erected and worship is offered, constitute a 
legion. Many of them enioy a local reputa- 
tion, are unknown to sacrea literature, and are 
worshipped chiefly by the lower classes Some 
of them, though not m3ntioned in ancient lite- 
rature, are celebrated in the works of modern 
saints. 


The Jains in their temples, adore the 
sacred personages who founded and developed 
their sect, and venerate some of the deities 
common to Hinduism. But their view of 
Divinity is different from the Hindu concep- 
tion, and in the opinion of Hindu theologians 
they are atheists So also the Buddhists of 
Burma pay almost the same veneration to 
Prince Siddhartba as if he was a god, and 
Indeed elevate him above the Hindu gods, but 
from the Hindu standpoint they are also 
atheists. 


I Images — Besides invisible powers and dei- 

i fled persons, the Hindus venerate certain 
animals, trees and inanimate objects This 
* veneration must have originated in gratitude, 
: fear, wonder, and belief in spirits as the cause 
I of all good or harm. Some of the animals are 
vehicles of certain gods and goddesses — the 
eagle of Vishnu : the swan of Brahma : the 
I peacock of Saraswatl : Hanuraan, the monkey 
of Eama . one serpent upholds the earth, an- 
; other makes Vishnu’s bed ; elephants support 
the ends of the universe, besides one such 
animal being Indra’s vehicle , the goddess 
Diirga or Kali rides on a tiger : one of Vishnu’s 
incarnations was partly man and partly lion 
The cow Is a useful animal : to the Brahman 
: vegetarian her milk is indispensable, and he 


treats her as his mother. So did the Elshi of 
o4d, who often subsisted on milk and frnits and 
roots. To the agriculturist cattle are indis- 
pensable. Tbe snake excites fear. Stones, on 
which the image of a serpent is carved, may hm 
seen under many trees by the roadside. The 
principal trees and plantr worshipped are the 
Sacrea Fig or Plpal, the Banyan, the Sacred 
Basil, the Bilva or Wood Apple, the Asoka, and 
the Acacia. They are in one way or another 
associated with some deity. The sun, the 
moon, and certain planets are among the hea- 
venly boflies venerated The ocean and certain 
great rivers are held sacred. Certain moun- 
tains, perhaps because they are the abodes of 
gods and Eishis, are holy. Pebbles from the 
Gandaki and the Narmada, which have curious 
lines upon them, are worshipped in many house- 
holds and temples. 

Worship — Without going into a temple, one 
can get a fair idea of image worship by seeing 
liow a serpent-stone is treated under a tree. 
It is washed, smeared with sandal, docorat«d 
with flowers . food in a vessel is placed before 
it, lamps are waved, and the worshipper goes 
round it, and bows down his head, or pros- 
trates himself before the image. In a temple 
larger bells are used than the small ones that 
are brought to such a place : jewels are placed 
on the idol : and the offerings are on a larger 
scale Idols are carried in public procession in 
palanquins or cars The lower classes sacri- 
fice animals before their gods and goddesses. 

! Domestic Life — Of tbe daily domestic life 
of the people a tourist cannot see much. He 
may see a marriage or funeral procession In 
the former he may notice how a bridegroom or 
bride Is decorated the latter may shock him 
) for a Hindu dead body is generally carried on 
I a few pieces of bamboo lashed tof^ether . a thin 
! cloth 18 thrown over it and the liody is tied to 
I the frame The Mahomedan bier is more 
decent, and resembles the Clmstian coffin. 
1 Some Hindus, however, carry the dead to the 
I burial ground in a palanquin with great pomp, 

I The higher elites cremate the dead : others 
. bury them. Burial is also the custom of tbe 
Muslims, and the Parsis expose the dead in 
1 Towers of Silence. 
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The personal name of most Hindus denotes 
a material object, colour, or quality, an animal, 
a relationship, or a deity. The uneducated 
man, who cannot correctly pronounce long 
Sanskrit words, is content to call his child, 
father, brother, uncle, or mother, or sister, 
as the case may be. This practice survives 
among the higher classes as well Appa Saheb, 
Anna Eao, Babajl, Bapu Lai, Bhal Shankar, 
Tatacharya, Jijibhai, are names of this de- 
BcrlpUon, with honorific titles added. It is 
that in early society the belief in the 
r®'P‘rth of departed kinsmen lent popularity to 
this practice. Nothing could be more natural 
than to call a man whlt«, black, or red : gold 
or silver ; gem, diamond, sviby, pearl, or merely 


a stone : small or tall, weak or strong : a lion, 
a snake, a parrot, or a dog : and to name a 
woman after a flower or a creeper. Thus, to 
take a few names from the epics, Pandu means 
white, and so does Arjuna : Krishna black: 
Bhima terrible : Nakula a mongoose . Shunaka 
a dog * Shuka a parrot . Shringa a horn Among 
the names prevalent at the present day Hlra 
IS a diamond : Eatna or Eatan a jewel : Sonu 
or Chtima gold ; Velll or Belli, in the Dravidian 
languages, means white metal or silver. Men 
are often called after the davs of the week on 
which they were born, and hence they bear 
the names of the seven heavenly bodies con- 
cerned, When they begin to assume the 
names of the Hindu deities, they practically 
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enter upon a new stage of civilisation. It 
Is doubtful whether the Animlsts ever venture 
to assume the names of the dreaded spirits 
worshipped by them. To pronounce the name 
of a devil Is to Invite him to do harm. If the 
spirits sometimes bear the names of human 
beings, the reason seems to be that they were 
originally human. 

High-caste practices. — The high caste 
Hindu, on the other hand, believes that the more 
often the name of a deity is on his lips, the 
more merit he earns. Therefore he delibe- 
rately names his children after his gods and 
goddesses, so that he may have the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing the holy names as fre- 
quently as possible These are also sonorous 
and picturesque Shiva is happy • Vishnu is 
a pervader : Govlnda is the cowherd Krishna : 
Koshava has fine hair * Hama is a delighter : 
Lakshmana is lucky Narayana produced the 
first living being on the primeval waters : 
Ganesha is the Lord of Shiva’s hosts Dinakara 
la the luminary that makes the day: Subrah- 
manya is a brother of Ganesha Sita is a 
furrow . Savitri a ray of light Tara a star 
Ra^a nrosperlty : Rukmmi is she of golden 
ornaments Bhama of the glowing heart. 
Shiva and Vishnu has each got at least a thou- 
sand names, and they may be freely drawn 
upon and paraphrased in naming one's children , 
and the whole Hindu pantheon is as crowded 
as it is large. When a mother loses several 
children, she begins to suspect that some evil 
spirit has conspired against her and in order 
to make her off-spring unattractive to the 
powers of darkness, she gives them ugly names, 
such as Keru, rubbish, or Ukirda, dunghill, or 
Martoba, the mortal. Women are named after 
rivers, as Sarasvatl, Ganga, BhagirathI, Goda- 
vari, or Kaveri, Just as men are sometimes 
called after mountains Manu counsels young 
men not to choose a wife with such a name, 
perhaps because a river la an emblem of devi- 
ousness and inconstancy, as a hill is an emblem 
of stability But the names of rivers have 
not been discarded. The Burmans have a 
curious custom : if a child is bom on a Monday, 
its name must begin with a guttural, on Tues- 
day with a palate^ on Thursday with a labial, 
on Saturday with a dental. 

Family names. — When a person rises in 
Importance, be adds to his personal name a 
family or caste name. It was once the rule 
that the title Sharma might be added to a 
Brahman’s name, Varma to a Elshatriya’s, 
Gunta to a Valshyas, and Dasa to a Shudra’s. 
This rule is fairly well observed in the case of 
the first two titles, but the meaning of the 
other two has changed Dasa means a slave 
or servant, and the proudest Brahman cannot 
disdain to call himself the servant of some 
god. Thus, although Kalidas, the famous 
poet, was a Sbudra, Ramadas, the famous 
gum of Shivaji, was a Brahmin. The Vaish- 
navas have made this fashion of calling one- 
self a servant of some god exceedingly popular, 
and in Western India high caste Hindus of 
this sect very commonly add Das to their 
names. The Brahmans of Southern India add 
Aiyer or Alyangar to their names. Shastrl, 


Acharya, Bhat, Bhattacharya, Upadhyaya, 
Mukhopadhyaya, changed In Bengal into 
Mukerji, are among the titles Indicative of the 
Brahmanicai profesdon of studying and teach- 
ing the sacred books. Among warlike classes, 
like the Rajputs and Sikhs, the title Singh 
(lion) has become mere popular than the ancient 
Varma The Sindl 1 Mai, as in Gldumal, 
means brave and has the same force Raja 
changed into Raya, Rao and Ral was a poli- 
tical title, and is not confined to any caste. 
The Bengali family names, like Bose and Gbose, 
Dutt anu Mltra, Sen and Guha, enable one 
to identify the caste of their bearers, because 
the caste of a family or clan cannot be changed. 
Shet, chief of a guild or a town, becomes Chetty, 
a Vaishya title, in Southern India. Miidallvar 
and Nayudu, meaning leaders, are titles which 
were assumed by castes of political importance 
under native rulers Nayar and Menon are 
the titles of important castes in Malabar. Ram, 
Lai, Nand, Chand, are among the additions 
made to personal names in Northern India. 
Suffixes like Ji, as in Ramjl or Jarashedji, the 
Kanarese Appa, the Telugu Garu. the feminine 
Bai or Devi, are honorific Prefixes like Babu, 
Baba, Lala, Sodlii, Pandit, Raja, and the 
Burmese Maung are also honorific. 

Professional names — Family names some- 
times denote a profession • m some cases they 
might have been conferred by the old rulers. 
Mehta, Kulkarni, Deshpande, Chltnavis, Mahal- 
navis are the names of offices held in former 
times. One family name may mean a flour 
I seller, another a cane-seller, and a third a 
liquor-seller To Insert the father’s name 
between one’s personal and the family name la 
a common practice in Western India. It is 
rare elsewhere When a family comes from a 
certain place, the suffix ‘kar’ or 'wallah* is 
added to the name of the place and it makes a 
1 family surname in Western India Thus we 
may have Chiplunkars and Suratwallahs, or 
Without these affixes we may have Bhavnagris, 
Mal.ibans and Bilimorias, as among Parsis. 
Thus Vabudev Pandurang, Chiplunkar would be 
a Hindu, whose personal name is Vasudev, his 
father’s name Pandurang, and family name 
derived from the village of Chiplun, is Chip- 
lunkar. In Southern India the village name 
precedes the personal name. The evolution 
of Musalman names follows the same lines 
as Hindu names. But Muslims have no god 
or goddesses, and their names are derived 
from their religious and secular history. These 
oames and titles are often as long and pic- 
turesque as Hindu appellations. The agno- 
mens Baksh, Din, Ghulam, Khwaje, Fakir, 
Kazi, Munshi, Sheikh, Syed, Begum, Bibi and 
others, as well as honorific additions like Khan 
have meanings which throw light on Muslim 
customs and institutions. The Parsis also 
have no gods and goddesses, and their personal 
names are generally borrowed from their sacred 
and secular history. Their surnames fre- 
quently Indicate a profession or a place, at 
in the case of Hindus in Western India. BatU- 
wallah, Readymoney, Contractor, Saklatwallah, 
Adenwallah and others like them are tell-tale 
names. 
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In India tJiero has never been bo marked a i 
reparation between what are now known as 
the Fine Arts, and those applied to industry 
as was the case in Europe during the nineteenth | 
century. As, liowever. Industrial art forms 
the subject of a special article in this book, I 
the term Indian Art will here be confined to 
Architecture, Sculpture and Painting. i 

Historical — The degree of proficiency at- ( 
tamed in art by Indians prior to B 0 250, can i 
ouH be conjectured by their advancement ' 
In literature , and by the indirect evidences 
of Indebtedness shown by the works of the 
historic period, to those which preceded them , ■ 
or direct records of artistic work of an earlier 
date tlian B. C 250 do not exist. The chief i 
historic schools of architecture are as follows — 

Name Dates. Locality of the beat 

Examples 

Bu idhiat . B C 250 — Ellora, Aianta,Kali, 

A D 750. Sanchi i 

Jaina . .AD 1000— Ellora, Mount Abu, 
1300. Palitana 

Brahmin ical AD 510 to Ellora, Eltphanta, 

the present Orissa, Blunanes- 
dav, war, Dliarwar. 

Chaluk^an A D 1000 — Umber, Somnathpur, 
1200. BaUur 

Dravidian A D 1350 — Ellora, Ian j ore, Ma* 
1750. dura, Tmnevelly, 

Pa than A D 1200 — Delhi, Mandu, Jaun- 

1550. pore. 

1 ndo- Saracenic A. D 1520 — Lahore, Delhi. Agra, 
1700. Amber, Bijapur. 

Buddhist Architecture is mainly exemplified 
bv the rock-cut temples and monasteries found 
In Western India and in the Topes or sacred 
mounds The interior decorations, and exter- 
nal facades of the former, and the rails and 
gatt'S surrounding the latter point unmistak- 
ably to their being derived from wooden struc- 
tures of an earlier period. The characteristic 
features of these temples are horse-shoe open- 
ings in the facades to admit light, and collo- 
nades of pillars witli richly ornamented caps in 
the interior halls. Jaina Architecture is found 
in its most liiglUy developed form in the Dllwara 
temples at Mount Abu. The ground plan 
consists of a shrine for the god or saint , a 
porch, and an arcaded courtyard with niches 
for images The cliaracterlstlc of the style 
18 grace and lightness, with decorative carving 
covering the whole interior, executed with 
ol«iboration and detail. Oonstructional 
methods suggest that original types in wood 
have been copied in marble. 

Chalukyan and Dravidian 
tlifier little in essential plan, all having a 
preceded by pillared por- 
cnes The outer forms vary. Xhe northern 


Brahminical temples have a curved pyramidal 
roof to the shrines, which in the southern or 
Dravidian style are crowned by a horizontal 
system of storied towers, and each story, de- 
creasing in size, is ornamental with a central 
cell and figures in high relief. The Chalukvan 
style IS affected by its northern and southern 
neiffhhours. taking features from each without 
losing its own special characteristics of wnich 
the star-shaped plan of the shrine, with the five- 
fold bands of external ornament, is the prin- 
cipal feature Pathan Architecture was 
Introduced into India by the Mahomedan inva- 
sion of the thirteeutli century At old Delhi are 
fine examples in the ICutub Mosque and Mlnar. 
The characteristics of the style are severity 
of outline, which is sometimes combined with 
elaborate decoration due, it is stated, to the 
employment of Hindu craftsmen The mosques 
and tombs at Ahmedabad already show Hindu 
influence , but purer examples are to be found 
at Jaunpore and Mandu. Indo- Saracenic 
Architecture reached the climax of its develop- 
ment during the reigns of the Moghul Emperors 
Akbar, .Tehangir and Shah Jahan It eclipsed 
In richness of material and refinement of taste 
the building efforts of previous periods, its 
crowning example being the Ta) Mahal at Agra 
I’he buildings erected during the Adll Shahi 
dynasty at Bijapur at a slightly later date, 
exhibit a certain Turkish Influence, especially 
in the great tomb of Mahmoud Though less 
refined and lackmg the attraction of precious 
materials in their decoration, these splendid 
edifices are held In higher esteem by some 
critics than those of the Moghals, on account 
of their simplicity, grandeur and line proportions. 
The era of great civul architecture in India was 
revived by the Mahomedan powers. Splendid 
palaces and fortresses were built at Madras, 
Delhi, Agra Fattehpore-Sikri and Bijapur, and 
the example thus set was copied by the Hindu 

f rinces at Jaipur, Udaipur and elsewhere in 
ndia. The application of great architectural 
I treatment, unequalled in extent elsewhere, is 
to be seen in the Ghauts or steps enclosing lakes 
and on the banks of rivers. The most notable 
' constructional contribution of the Mahomedans 
to Indian architecture was the introduction 
of the true arch and dome. 

I 

I Sculpture — The use of sculpture and paint- 

I ing in isolated works of art was practically 
non-exlstimt in India until modem times. One 
or two reliefs and certain gigantic figures may 
I be quoted as exceptions, but taken generally 
it may be stated that these arts were employed 
as the decorative adjuncts of architecture. 
No civil statuary, such as is now understood 
, by the term, was executed ; for no contempo- 
rary portrait figures, or busts in marble, or 
bronze, have come down to us from the ruins 
of ancient India, as they have from those of 
Fgypt, Greece and Home. Sculpture has been 
used exclusively as the handmaid of religion, 
and to this fact may be attributed the stereo- 
typed forms to which It became bound. The 
lavish use of sculpture on Indian temples often 
txceeds good taste, and mars the symmetry 
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and dignity of their mass and outline , but lor 
exuberance of imagination, iudustrioua elabo- 
ration and vivid expression of movement, 
Indian sculpture Is pernaps without its equal 
elsewhere in the world. The most impressive 
specimens are the earliest, found in the Buddhist 
aud Brahminical cave temples of Ellora, Ajanta 
and Klephauta. The great Trimurthl in 
the last named of these temples ranks for 
mystery and expresaive grandeur with the 
greatest masterpieces of art. The outstanding 
characteristics of Hindu sculpture are the 
power displayed in suggesting movement , 
the tine sense of decorative arrangements of 
line and mass , and an overpowering Ingenuity 
in Intricate design Mahomedan sculpture 
in India, though not exclusively confined 
to geometric forms as is that of the 
more severe Arabian school, is verv 
restrained as compared with that of tlie 
Hindus. Floral motifs are often used in the 
ornaments to tombs and palaces, but rarely in 
those of mosques. Their geometiic ornament 
shows great ingenuity and invention ; and 
wonderful decorative use Is made of Persian, 
Arabic and Urdu lettering in panels, and their 
borders The representation of human or 
animal figures is rarely to be met with Sculp- 
tured and modelled relief is, as a rule, kept 
very low ; and is mainly toutined to the decora- 
tion of mouldings, architra\e8, lintels, or the 
bands of ornament which relieve large exterior 
wall spaces. Buildings of purely Mahomedan 
design and workmanship show greater restraint 
than those upon which Hindu workmen have 
been employed and are more satisfactory , but 
at Ahmedabad the two celebrated w'lndows are 
striking examples of a happy combination 
of the two styles and Fattelipore Sikri is a 
magnificent example of the mixed style oi 
Akbar. 

Painting. — Much of the carved stonework 
upon ancient Indian buildings was as in ancient 
Greece and then decorated with colour, but 
the only paintings, m the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, now existing, which were 
executed prior to the Moghul period, are those 
upon the walls of the cave temples at Ajanta, 
Bagh, and In Cejlon Ihese remarkable works 
were produced at ‘ntervals during the first 600 
years of the Christian era Tlie^ evhibit all the 
finer characteristic of the Lest Indian sculpture, 
but with an added freedom of expression due 
to the more tractable vehicle employed The I 
Ajanta Ca\c8 remained hidden in the Deccan I 
jungles for nearly twelve hundred years, until | 
accidentally discovered In IfilC They are | 
painted in a species of tempora , and when first ! 
brought to light w’ere well preserved but they ' 
have greatly deteriorated owing to the well ! 
meant, but misguided action of copyists, and the 
neglect of the an thorities. I’he Nizam’s Gvjvem- 
inent ha\e m recent years done a great deal to- 
wards the proservaticn and studv of those mural 
paintings The second period of Indian painting 
owed its origin to the introduction of Persian 
artists by tbe Moghul Emperor Akbar, and the 
establishment of the Indigenous Moghul school 
was due to the encouragement and fostering 
care of bis successors, Jehangir and Sliah Jahap 
Unlike the works of the Ajunta painters, which 
were designed upon a large scale, the pictures 
of the Moghul school were miniatures They 


were executed in a species of opaque water- 
colour upon paper or vellum, resembling to 
some extent the illuminated missals produced 
by the monks in Europe during the middle ages. 
Some of the finest of the earlier specimens in 
India are of a religious character ; this phase of 
development being closely allied to the art 
of the callgraphlst. As its range extended, a 
remarkable school of portrait painters arose 
notable for restrained but extremely accurate 
drawing, keen insight into character, harmonious 
colour, tine decorative feeling, and extraordinary’ 
delicacy and finish m the painting of detail 
The artists of a Hindu olf-shoot of this move- 
ment, known as the llajput school, were less 
fully endowed with the technical and purely 
aesthetic qualities than were the Moghul pain- 
ters , but they brought to their work poetry and 
sentiment which are not to be found in that of 
the Mahomedans. The pictures of both branches 
of the Moghul school, although highly decorative 
In character, were not intended for exhibl 
tion upon the walls of rooms, accordlnit to 
Western practice, and, when not used as illus- 
trations or decorations to manuscript book*^, 
were preserved m portfolios It is verv signi- 
ficant that lip to the best period of Mughal 
painting, the reign of Jehaneir, Europi an ideas 
In aifc, pictuies, and prints were extensiiely 
patronised by the Em])eror This broad eelec- 
ticism ol the ^Moghuls Is m marked contrast to 
the opinions ot Air Havell and his school of 
critics who have severely ' iiticix d the tacilities 
of adv'anced tiaining in Indian art schools 
which Bombav m particular has adopted with 
marked success. 

Modern Painting — As the reign of Shah 
Jahan exhibits the high tide of artistic develop- 
ment in India, so the reign of his successor 
Aurangzeb marks the period of its rapid decline 
The causes of this are attributable to the ab 
sence of encouragement by this Emperor , to 
his long periods of absence from the court at 
Delhi or Agra, entailed bv the continuous wars 
he waged in his efforts to bring the whole of the 
Peninsula under his rule , and partly to the 
fact of the sihool of Moghul Painting becoming 
stereotvped In its praetke Foreign designers, 
painters and craftsmen who had been 
attracted to India by tbe great works 
carried out by Akbar, Jehangir and Bhah 
Jahan left the country, and their places were 
taken by no successors The Indigenous artists 
left to themselves in the isolated courts of small 
Indian princes, or collected in schools in remote 
districts, employed themselves mainly upon 
repeating the works of a previous age. Instead 
of seeking new motifs for artistic treatment. 
At the time when the British East India 
Company ceased to be only a guild of 
merchants and became a great administrative 
power In 1757, very little vitality survived In 
the ancient art of the country. During the 
century of its administrative history between 
the battle of Plassey and the Indian Mutiny, 
the ** Company ” was too fully occujiied in 
fighting for its existence, extending its borders 
and setting the internal economy of its ever 
increasing territories, to l>c able to give much 
attentiou to conserving any remnant of artistic 
practice which had survived. Without any 
deliberate intention of Introducing western an 
into tbe country’, Greek and its derivative style 
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of architecture \\ere adopted for public and i 
private buildings In Calcutta, liombay and ! 
Madras because these were found to be more 
suitable for their purpose than buildings of , 
Indigenous pattern. The practical result was i 
the same ; for the Indian craftsmen employed 
upon their erection were confronted with styles 
affording no scope for the application of their 
traditional ornament and concerning which 
they had no knowledge or sympathy As there 
were no sculptors in India capable of modelling 
or carving civil sculpture, the monuments to 
distinguish public servants were all imported 
from England , and the portraits, or other paint- 
ings which dt corated the interior walls of the 
buildings, were furnished by European painters 
who visited India or by artists in England 
Although a considerable amount of research 
work of a Voluntary nature was done by Archce- 
ologists, no official interest was taken in artistic 
education until the Government of India was 
transferred to the British Crown in 18r>9 In 
England itself, the first fifty years of the nine- 
teenth century was a period of gross coinmer- 
ciahsm and artistic degradation , but with the 
advent of the International Exhibition of 1851 
the eyes of the nation were opened to the value 
of art as applied to Industry. 

The Schools of Art then instituted 
throughout England were imitated In a timid 
and tentative manner in India, and were attach- 
ed to the educational system, which had been 
previously modelled upon a definitely European 
basis. The work of the Schools of Art in 
regard to industrial art is referred to elee- 
where; and several <>i them have confined 
their activities almost exclusively to this 
branch of the subject it is 8iifllcit*nt to 
mention only the work of the Schools at Cai- 
cutta and Bombay in the present article. The 
Calcutta school, except for occasional experi- 
ments in the application of the graphic arts to 
lithography, engraving and stained glass, has 
become a school of painting and drawing. That 
at Bombay covers a wider field , for in addition 
to classes for modelling, painting and design it 
possesses a special school of architecture , and a 
range of technical workshops, in which instnic- 
tion is given in the applied arts It Is 
m the principles underlying the instmction in 
painting that the schools at Calcutta and Bom- 
bay have taken almost diametrically opposite 
roads to reach the eud they both have in view, 
namely, the revival of the art of painting in 
ludia by means of an indigenous school of Indian 
painters. Mr. Havell, who several years 
ago was the Principal of the Calcutta School, 
Uio left India in 1907) banished fiom 
''Ithin its walls every vestige of European 
art , and claimed that the traditional art 
of India, in Its old forms, Is not dead, but 
merely sleeplug or smothered by the blanket 
of European culture laid upon it for the last 
loO years, and needed but to be released from 
this incubus to regain its pristine vigour. Well 
equipped with literary ability; backed by in- 
tense enthusiasm for the views he held, he 
imposed upon his students an exclusive and 
severe study of the Moghul and Kajput schools 
Piloting. He was fortunate in finding 
a willing and equally enthusiastic friend 
: Abioandranath Tagore, an artist of 

imagination and fancy, combined with a serious 


devotion to his art. He with other Bengal 
painters, inspired by Mr. Havell's precepts, 
founded, about thirty years ago, what has since 
become known as the Calcutta bchool of paint- 
ing In their early work the painters of this 
school closely adhered to the conventions of 
Moghul and Rajput artists, whom tluy took 
as their models , and these eat ly examples made 
a great impression upon all European critics 
who saw them They were welcomed as the 
first sign of a genuine revival of Indian painting, 
based upon traditional bnes, and it was con 
fldently hoped that the movement would meet 
with the support it merited from Indians of all 
classes. luterastlng as many individual works 
of the school undoubtedly are the anticipations 
which greeted its inception have scarcely been 
fullllled by the Calcutta school The painters 
themselves have never reached the high tech- 
nical standard of the artists who produced the 
best works of the Moghul or Rajput schools, 
and, as time has passed, their outlook appears 
to have shifted, and, while stemming the flood 
of western inQucnco, they appear to have drift- 
ed into a bacKwater of Japanese conventions 
The Indian public has failed to give the school 
the support It was hoped they would afford and 
the movement has had to depend for encourage- 
ment mainly upon Europeans in England and 
India 

Bombay School of Art — The attitude to- 
wards the development of art in mouc D India 
taken by its successive Piiucipals Meijsis Lock- 
wood Xipling, Griffiths, Greenwood, and Cecil 
Burns, was on wider lines than that favoured by 
Mr Havell. lu general the view this School of 
Art has taken is that with Euiopean literature 
dominating the system under which the edu- 
cated classes in India are trained and with 
European ideas, and science permeating the 
professional commercial. Industrial, and political 
life of the country, it is not possible for modern 
Indians now to recapture the spirit wiiich 
alone gave vitality to the great works of 
the past ; that without this spirit, the conven- 
tions the ancient artists adopted are mere 
dead husks, and that to copy these would be as 
unprofitable as it would be for the ai'tists of 
Europe to harness themselves to the conven- 
tions of the Greek and Roman sculptors or to 
those of the medhcval painters , that with Euro- 
pean pictures, often of inferior quality illustrat- 
ing eveiy educational text book, and sold in the 
shops of every large city, it is essential for the 
proper education of art students that they should 
have before them the masterpieces of European 
art ; and that, with the wide adoption of i uio- 
pean styles of architecture in India, it is nne^- 
sary for a school of art to possess the bc^t 
examples of ornament applicable to the groat 
liistorlc styles, for the purpose of study and refe- 
rence There are certain basic principles coal- 
men to the technique of all great art, such as 
fine and accurate drawing in its widest sense, 
composition and design, and the science oi 
colour liarmony. 

Among the developments during Mr. Bums 
administration were the founding of the Archi- 
tectural School, the extension of drawing classes 
in the Government Schools, and the appointment 
of an Inspector oi Brawmg to inspect and report 
on the drawing classes in the schools A 
Pottery Department was also started and 
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was abolished In 1926 Sir. Bums retired m 
1918 and was succeeded In 1919 by the 
present Principal, Mr. W E Gladstone Solomon, 

xt. B.Ca 

The guiding principle with Mr. Solomon 
has been to teach the students to draw and to 
paint what they see ; and further to encour- 
age by all possible means their natural progress 
in the decorative direction towards which their 
inherent instinct most obviously urges them 
Ho has always maintained that theory in regard 
to the training of Indian Art students is in 
itself unproductive and can only be proven 
by practice ; and as Mr Solomon has now held 
the post of Principal for many years it is pos- 
sible to gauge the results achieved by his system 
of training. 

The Life Classes which were organised at the 
end of 1919 have been pronounced by 
competent Judges as well up to the level of the 
Life Classes of the European Schools of Art 
But proficiency in technique forms only one side 
of the present system of training , for even in 
Europe, too much of the study from Life is quite 
capable of negativing its own object. In India, 
where the decorative instinct is inherent, and 
where the jiosslbihtics of freehand drawing are 
still understood, the danger of overdoing the 
Life Class is even more palpable. So side by 
side with these realistic aids to study, and at 
the same period, a class of Indian Decorative 
Paintmg was inaugurated m the Bombay School 
of Art imder the patronage of the Governor of 
Bombay (Lord Lloyd). As this class specialises 
in Mural Painting it has long been popularly 
known as the Class of Mural Painting. This 
class has executed the decorations for many 
public and private buildings, and painted the 
ceiling and panels of a specially constmeted 
Indian Room which was ei^bited at Wembley 
in 1924. A great deal of controversy, which 
has been characterised by its academic rather 
than its practical note, has centred round these 
new movements in art training in India ; but 
the Bombay School of Art has retained the 
patronage and support of the public and the 
increase in the number of its students (who 
now number over 600 In all sections of the 
School) has been continuous since it took its 
present line It is significant that the wide- 
spread revival of public interest in Art In West- 
ern India has synchronised with these acti- 
vities. 

The School of Art has of late years enjoyed the 
patronage of successive Governors of Bombay 
and, largely due to the efforts of Sir Leslie Wil- 
son, the Government of India inaugurated a 
competition of Indian Artiste in 1927 for the 
decoration of wall spaces in the new 
bulldmgs at New Delhi. The result of the 
Competition whs notiQed in October 1928, when 
five artists of Bombay, and the students of the 
Bombay and Lahore Schools of Art were com- 
missioned to paint Mural Decorations in the 
new hecretariat buildings The Bombay School 
undertook the decoration of Committee Room 
“A” (In the North Block) and the paintings, 
which were executed in oils on canvas, were 
finished, and succefesfully placed in position on 
the dome and walls by the middle of Sepcember 
1929 These decorations were original comjK)- 
sitions of life size figures, svmboUsing the main 
periods of Indian Art, and the different branches 


of the Fine and Applied Arts. In April 1929, 
tlie Government of Bombay converted the 
Bombay School into a Department Independent 
of the Director of Public Instruction, the 
Principal (Mr. W E Gladstone Solomon) being 
made Director. In October 1930 the latter 
organised an exhibition of the work of all 
Departments of this School of Art in India 
House, London The Exhibition was very well 
patronised by the public and extremely well 
received by the art critics and the Piess Her 
Majesty the Queen Empress graciously jmtro- 
nised the exhibition and selected sev eral of the 
paintings displayed 

Wliile tlie Boinbav Si hool uas engaged upon 
the uorlc of niur.il deioiation at JNew Delhi m 
1028-1920, uiiuhm leteried to above, a public 
competition for the sileition of four Indian 
artibts to piocced to England was announced by 
the Government ol India The successful 
candidates were to study foi a vear at the Royal 
College ol Alt, South Kensington , after wliich 
they weie to be employed on the mural decor- 
ation ot the mtoiior of India House, Aldwych 
The Bombay School was unable to compete, 
owing to its preoi < upation wuth the New Delhi 
decorations , and toui artists from Bengal were 
^elected by a (Jomimttee appointed by the 
Goveiiimcnt ot India, which, though it included 
tyvo representatiyes from Bombay (w^ho weie 
not artists) has been (utilised on the ground 
that seveial of the Beng.il rejiresentatiy es w'cie 
piofcssional aitists, that the Bombay School’s 
inabihtv to take part was not brought to the 
notice of the Committee, and that theretore the 
result of the tom petition could not be repre- 
sentative of all the Indian Provinces The four 
elected artists finished the decorative woik 
which they had been engaged to exei uto at India 
House and returned to India in 1932. But in 
1933 two of them were te-engaged to decorate 
the entrance liail of the bmlcUng , m con- 
sequence of this consldeiahlc eontioversy has 
arisen on the whole subjeit of the India Hoiiso 
mural pamtings and their iluim to be repre- 
sentative of India as a whole IMiis episode has 
till own into stronger relief the diffeienc es on tlie 
subject of ait in India between the Western and 
Eastern dlstiicts ot the countiy , a noticeaiile 
diminution of the exclusionists’ art jiropaganda, 
and a tendcnicv towards aligning art in Bengal 
with the position wliich Bombay iias oc cupied in 
this matter tor the last two generations, is one 
of the salient symptoms of the present situation 
(1934) Anotlier cause ot juiblic controvcisy, 
whicli was more loc al in character, had occurujil 
near the end of 1 932, wdien tlie Bombay Reor- 
ganisation Committee whkiih.id been apiioiiited 
hv^ tlie Ikimbay Goyeiii merit for luiiposes of 
retrenchment, advocated tiie closing down of tlie 
Bombay School ot Art, the abolition of its 
buildings and tlic utilisation of the compound of 
the school for a hospital The Aichiteetuial 
School was to be moved elsewhere These 
draconian lecommendations created a great 
deal ot public dissatisfaction, yvhicli evpicssod 
itself in puldic agitation, processions and a 
crowded meeting of protest After full exami- 
nation of this vexed question, the Goy ernoi of 
Bombay, Sir Frcdeiick Sykes, yvho had taken keen 
Intciest during his adniinistiatioii, in the yvelfare 
of the School, peisoually announced in a speech 
delivered at the School of Ait on Novembei 24, 
1933, that the institution was to be maintained 
i upon its present basis. 
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The archit Of tuie of India has proceeded on 
lines of Its own, and its monuments are unique 
araonR those of the nations of the world. An 
ancient civilization, a natural bent on the part 
of the people towards religious fervour of the 
contemplative rather than of the fanatical 
sort, combined with the richness of the country 
in the sterner building materials — these are 
a few of the factors that contributed to making 
it what it was, while a stirring history gave it 
both variety and glamour. Indian architec- 
ture is a subject which at the best has been 
studied only imperfectly, and a really com- 
prehensive treatise on it has yet to be written 
The subject is a vast and varied one, and it 
may be such a treatise never will be written in 
the form of one work at any rate. The spirit of 
Indian art is foreign to the European and few 
can entirely understand it, while art criticism and 
analysis is a branch of study that the Indian 
has no*, as yet developed to its lull extent. 
Hitherto the best authority on the subject 
has been Fergusson, whose compendious work 
Is that wliich will find most ready acceptance 
by the general reader. But Fergusson attempt- 
ed the nearly impossible task of covering the 
ground in one volume of moderate dimensions, 
and It is sometimes lield that he was a man 
of too purely European a culture, albeit wide 
and eclectic, to admit of sufficient depth of 
Insight in this particular direction Fergus* 
bod's classification by races and religions is, 
however, the one that has been generally ac- 
cepted hitherto He asserts that there is no 
stone architecture in India of an earlier date 
than two and a half centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, and that "India owes the introduc- 
tion of the use of stone lor architectural pur- 
poses, as she does that of Buddhism as a state 
religion, to the great Asoka, who reigned B C. 
272 to 286." 

Buddhist Work. 

Fergusson’s first architectural period is 
then the Buddhist, of which the great tope 
at Sanchl with its famous I^orthem gateway 
is perhaps the most noted example. Then 
we have the Gandharan topes and monas- 
teries. Perhaps the examples of Buddhist 
architecture of greatest interest and most ready 
access to the general student are to be found 
in the Chaitya halls or rock-cut caves of Karli, 
Ajanta, Kasik, Ellora, and Kanherl A point 
with relation to the Gandhara work may be 
alluded to in passing. This is the strong 
European tendency, variously recognized as 
Roman, Byzantine but most frequently as 
Greek, to be observed In the details. The 
foliage seen in the capitals of columns bears 
strong resemblance to the Greek acanthus, 
while the sculptures have a distinct trace of 
Greek influence, particularly in the treatment 
of drapery, but also of hair and facial expression 
From this it has been a fairly common assump- 
tion amongst some authorities that Indian art 
owed much of its best to European influence, an 
assumption that Is strenuously combated by 
others as will be pointed out later. 

The architecture of the Jains comes next in 
order. Of this rich and beautiful style the 
most noted examples are perhaps the uilwara 
temples near Mount Abu, and the unique 
" Tower of Victory '* at Chlttore, 


Other Hindu Styles. 

The Dravidian style is the generic title 
usually applied to the characteiistic work of 
the Madras Presidency and the South of India, 
It is seen in many rock-cut temples as at Ellora, 
where the remarkable “ Kylas ” is an instance 
of a temple cut out of the solid rock, complete, 
not only with respect to its interior (as in the 
case of mere caves) but also as to Its exterior 
It IS, as it were, a life-size model of a complete 
building or group of buildings, several hundred 
feet In length, not built, but sculptured in solid 
stone, an undertaking of vast and, to our 
modem ideas, unprofitable industry The 
Pagoda of Tanjore, the temples at Sriraugam, 
Chidambaram, Vellore, Vijayanagar, &c , and 
the palaces at Madura and Tanjore are among 
the best known examples of the style. 

The writer finds some difficulty In following 
Fergusson's two next divisions of clasrlfication, 
the “ Chalukyan ” of South-central India, 
and the “ Northern oi Indo-Aryan style." 
The differences and the similarities are appa- 
rently so intermixed and confusing that he is 
fain to fall back on the broad generic title of 
‘‘ Hindu " — however unscientific he may there- 
by stand confessed. Amongst a vast number 
of Hindu temples the following may be men- 
tioned as particularly worthy of study — Those 
at Mukteswara and Bhuvaneswar in Orissa, 
at Khajuraho, Bmdrabun, Udaipur, Benares, 
Gwalior, &c The palace of the Hindu llaja 
Man Singh at Gwalior is among the most beauti- 
ful architectural examples in India So aEo 
are the palaces of Amber, Datiya, Urcha, Dig 
and Udaipur. 

Indo-Saraccnic 

Among all the periods and styles in India 
the characteristics of none are more easily 
recognizable than those of what is generally 
called the Indo-Saracenlc " which deve- 
loped after the Mahomedan conquest. Under 
the new influences now brought to bear on It 
the architeccure of India took on a fresh lease 
of activity and underwent remarkable modifi- 
cations. The dome, nob entirely an unknown 
feature hitherto, became a special object of 
development, while the arch, at no time a 
favourite constructional form of the Hindu 
builders, was now forced on their attention by 
the predilections of the ruling class. The 
minaret also became a distinctive feature. 
The requirements of the new religion, — the 
mosque with its wide spaces to meet the needs 
of organized congregational acts of worship — 
gave opportunities for broad and spacious 
treatments that had hitherto been to some 
extent denied. The Moslem hatred of idolatry 
set a tabu on the use of sculptured represent- 
ations of animate objects in the adornment 
of the buildings, and led to the development 
of other decorative forms. Great ingenuity 
came to be displayed in the use of pattern and 
of geometrical and foliated ornament. This 
Moslem trait further turned the attention of 
the builders to a greater extent than before 
to proportion, scale and mass as means of giving 
beauty, mere richness of sculptured surface 
and the eesthetio and symbolic interest of 
detail being no longer to be depended on to the 
same degree. 
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Foreign Influence. 

There would appear to be a conflict between 
•rchfieologdsta a? to the extent of the effect on 
Indian art produced by foreign influence under 
the Mahomedans. The extreme view on the one 
hand is to regard all the best of the art as having 
been due to foreign importation. The Gan- 
dharan sculptures with their Greek tendency, 
the development of new forms and modes of 
treatment to which allusion has been made, 
the similarities to be found between the Maho- 
med an buildings of India and those of North 
Africa and Europe, the Introduction of the 
minaret and, above all, the historical evidences 
that exist of the presence in India of Europeans 
during Mogul times, are cited in support of 
tlw theory On the other hand those of the 
opposite school hold the foregoing view to be 
due to the prevailing European preconception 
that all light and leading must come by way 
of Europe, and the best things in art by wav 
of Greece. To them the Gandharan sculp- 
ture, instead of being the best, is the worst 
In India even because of its Greek tincture 
They find in the truly indigenous work beau- 
ties and significances not to be seen in the 
Gicco-Bactrian sculptures, and point to those 
of Borobuder In Java, the wo^k of Buddhist 
colonists from India, wonderfully preserved 
by reason of an immunity from destructive 
influences given by the insular position, as 
showing the best examples of the art extant. 
It is probable that a ]usfc estimate of the merits 
of the •ontroversy, with respect to sculpture 
at any rate, cannot be formed till time has 
obliterated some of the differences of taste 
that exist between East and West. 

To the adherents of the newer school the 
undisputed similarities between Indo-Maho- 
medan and Hindu buildings outweigh those 
between Indian and Western Mahomedau 
work, especially in the light of the dls-oiml- 
larlties between the latter. They admit the 
changes produced by the advent of Islam 
but contend that the art, though modified, 
yet remained in Its essence what it had always 
been, indigenous Indian. The minaret, the 
dome, the arch, they contended, though deve- 
loped under the Moslem influence, were vet, 
BO far as their detailed treatment and crafts- 
manship are concerned, rendered In a mannei 
distinctively Indian. Fergusson is usually 
regarded as the leader of the former school 
while the latter and comparatively recent 
school has at present found an eager champion 
In Mr. E. B. Havell, whose works, on the subject 
are recommended for study side by side with 
those of the former writer. Mr. Havell prac- 
tically discards Fergusson’s racial method of 
classification Into styles in favour of a chrono- 
logical review of what he regards to a greater 
extent than did his famous precursor as being 
one continuous homogeneous Indian mode of 
architectural expression, though subject to 


variations from the influences brought to bear 
upon it and from the varied purposes to which 
it was applied 

Agra and Delhi. 

Agra and Delhi may be regarded as the 
principal centres of the Indo-Saracenic style — 
the former for the renowned Taj Mahal, for 
Akbar’s deserted capital of Fatehpur Slkri, 
his tomb at Secundra, the Motl Musjid and 
palace buildings at the Agra fort At Delhi 
we have the groat Juinma Musjid, the Fort, 
the tombs of Huraayon, Sufdar Jung, &c., 
and the unique Qutb Minar. Two other great 
centres mav he mentioned, because in each 
there appeared certain strongly marked indi- 
vidualities that differentiated the varieties 
of the style there found from the variety seen 
at Delhi and Agra, as well as that of one from 
that to the other. These are Ahraedabad in 
Gujarat and Bijapur on the Dekhan, both in 
the Bombay Presidency 

Abmedabad. 

At \hmedabad with its neighbours Sirkhej 
and Champanir there seems to be less of a depar- 
ture from the older Hindu forms, a tendency to 
adhere to the lintel and bracket rather than to 
have recourse to tJM arch, while the dome 
though constantly employed, was there never 
develoi^ed to its full extent as elsewhere, or 
carried to Its logical structural conclusion. The 
Ahmedanad work is probaoly most famous for 
the extraordinary beauty of its stone ‘’jali’*-- 
or pierced lattice- work, as m the palm tree 
windows of the Sidl Sayyid Musjid. 

Bijapur. 

Tbe characteristics of the Bijapur variety 
of the style are equally striking. They are 
perhaps more distinctively Mahomedan than 
those of the Ahmedabad buildings in that 
here the dome is developed to a remarkable 
degree, indeed the tomb of Mahmud — the 
well-known “ Gol Gumbaz ’* — is cited as shew- 
ing the greatest space of floor in any building 
in the world roofed by a single dome, not even 
excepting the Pantheon The lintel also was 
here practically discarded in favour of the arch. 
The Bijapur stvle shews a bold masculine 
quality and a largeness of structural concep- 
tion that is unequalled elsewhere In India 
though in richness and delicacy it does not 
attempt to rival the work of the further North. 
In ibis we recognize among other influences 
that of the prevailing material, tbe hard on- 
eompromislng Dekban basalt. In a similar 
manner the characteristics of the Ahmedabad 
work with Its greater richness of omamenta* 
tion a- e bound up with tbe nature of the Gujarat 
freestone, while at Delhi and Agra the freer 
choice of materials available— the local red 
and wbtle sandstones, combined with access 
to marble and other more costly materials— 
was no doubt largely responsible for the many 
easily recognizable characteristics of the archi- 
tecture of these centres. 


II. MODERN. 


The modem architectiiial work of India 
divides itself sharply Into two classes. There 
is first that of the indigenoas Indian “ Master- 
builder** to be found chiefly in the Native 
States, particularly those in Bajputana 
Second there is that of British India, or of 
all those parts of the peninsula wherever 


j Western Ideas and methods have most strongly 
j spread their influence, chiefly, in the case of 
! architecture, through the medium of the De- 
partment of Public Works. The work of that 
department has been much animadverted 
upon as being all that building should not, be, 
but, considering It has been produced by men 
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of whom it was admittedly not the metieTy and 
who were necessarily contending with lack of 
expert training on the one hand and with de- 
partmental methods on the other, it must be 
conceded that it can shew many notable build- 
ings. Of recent years there has been a tend- 
ency on the part of professional architects 
to turn their attention to India, and a number of 
these has even been drafted Into the service 
of Government ad the result of a policy ini- 
tiated in Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. In time, 
therefore, and with the growth of the Influence 
of these men, such of the rcproacii against 
the building of the British in India aa was just 
and was not merely thoughtlessly maintained 
as a corollary to the popular jape against every- 
thing official, may gradually be removed If 
this 18 so as to Government work progiess should 
be even more assured in the freer atmosphere 
outside of official life Alreadv in certain of 
the greater cities, where the trained modern 
architect has established himself, in private 
practice, there are signs that his influence Is 
beginning to be felt He still complains, how- 
ever, that the general public of India needs 
much educating up to a rccogintion of his 
value, both In a pecuniary sense and other- 
wise 

To the work of the Indigenous ‘ master- 
builder” public attention has of recent years 
l>een drawn with some inshtence, and the sug- 
gestion has been pressed that efforts should be 
directed towards devising means for the pre- 
servation of what is pointed out — and now ' 
universally acknowledged — to be a remarkable 
survival — almost the only one left in the world — 
of “living art,” but which is threatened with 
gradual extinction by reason of the spread of 
Western ideals and fashions. The matter 
assumed some years ago the form of a mild 
controversy centring round the question of the 
then much discussed project of the Government 
of India's new capital at Delhi It was urged 
that this project should bo utilised to give the 
required impetus to Indian art rather than 
that it should be made a means of fostering 
European art which needed no such encourage- 
ment at India’s expense The advocates of 
this view appear for the most part to have been 
adherents of the “indigenous Indian ” school 
of archaeologists already mentioned, and to 
have based their Ideas on their own reading of 
the past. They still muster a considerable 
following not only amongst the artistic public 
of England and India, but even within the 
Government services Their opponents, holding 
what appears to be the more official view both 
as to archa»ology and art, have pointed to the 
“ death ” of all the arts of the past In other 
countries as an indication of a natural law, and 
deprecate as waste of energy all efforts to resist 
this law, or to Institute what they have termed 
“another futile revival” ! The Eiitishin India 
they contemd, should do as did the ancient 
Homans In every country on which they planted 
their conquering foot j^s those were wont to 
replace indigenous art with that of Home, so 
should we set our seal of eonquebt permanently 
on India by the erection of examples of the best 
of British art. This Is the view which, as we have 
indiem^ted, appears to have obtained for the 
moment the more Influential hearing, and the 
task of designing and directing the construction 


of the principal buildings m the new Capital 
was accordingly entrusted jointly to two 
famous British architects, neither of whom 
can be unduly Influenced by tlther i>a3t 
or recent architectural practice so far as 
India is concerned The building of New 
Delhi is perhaps too recent an event for 
the passing of a definite verdict The work 
of Sir Edwin Lutyens and Sir Herbert Baker 
abides the judgment of posteritv. If that 
work has had its severe critics, it has also 
received the commendation of many. The 
cream domes set on tall bases, rise from 
the centre of the Secretariat buildings, and 
surmounted by cupolas have reminded some of 
Bramarte’s work in Rene, nr the Pantheon, or 
Wren's dome of St Paul’s Below there are the 
semi-circular entrances resembling Moghul door- 
ways , the rows of comparative! > small windows, 
some filled with pie iced sandstone screens 
somewhat distract the eye, and seem to mar the 
effect of sturdiness prevailing throughout. The 
Secretariats \\ ere meant no doubt to usher the 
visitor to New Delhi to the “ piece de resistance’* 
of the architectural comi^sition, the Viceroy’s 
House. Standing where it docs, this building is 
intended to dominate and necessarily arrests 
the gaze of the v isitor, while its massive end bay*, 
wTth stepped entablature capped by saucered 
fountains are said to give the architectural eve a 
feeling of safety against spreading This feeling 
of security continues as the spectator's gaze 
travels down the unusual design of the metalled 
dome to the solid projecting bays that contain 
the statues of King George V and Qui en Mary, 
which complete the composition Some think 
that the colour scheme avoids the “ glaring 
disunity ” in Moghul buildings when the w'hite 
luinmous marble was used with similar red 
sandstone , for here, the two sandstones, red and 
(.roam arc blended and co-ordinated Witli 
regard to the interior decorations of New' Delhi. 
str< nuous efforts were made by those who 
believed In the enterprise as a point of focus 
for the revival of Indian art to obtain for the 
Indian art schools and artists commissions to 
carry out the Mural paintings required In the 
new building'^. After a great deal of public 
agitation cn this subject in Bombay some com- 
missions of tliis kind were given by the 
Government of India, based on the results of a 
puldic competition. But in spite of the indubi- 
table success of many of the paintings, and the 
jiroof furnished thereby of the Indian artist’s 
rapacities for this kind of work, nothing further 
has been accomplislicd in the matter since the 
end of 1920. 

Tlie controversy of East and West, however 
vital to the interests of the country’s archi- 
tecture, is too purely technical for its merits 
to be estimated by the general reader or dis- 
cusseii here Its chief claim on our attention 
lies in the fact that It affords an added interest 
to the tourist, who may see the fruits of both 
schools of thought in the modern build- 
ings of British India as well as examples of the 
“ master builders “ work in nearly every native 
town and ba/aar The town of liUchkar in 
Gwalior State may be cited us peculiarly rich 
in instances of picturesque modem Indian 
street areliitccturc, while at Jaipur, Udaipur, 
Benares, etc , this class of work may be studied 
in many different forms both civil and religious. 
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Tho ancient industrial arts of India formed 
two distinct groups The first Included those 
allied to, and dependent upon, architecture ; the 
second comprise those applied to articles devoted 
to religious ritual , military weapons and 
trappings, domestic accessories , and to personal 
adornment. 

The articles of the first group were Intended 
for some fixed and definite position, and the 
style of their design and the character of their 
workmanship were dictated by that of the 
building with which they were incorporated 
Those of the second group were movable, and 
the range of their design was less constricted 
and their workmanship was more varied. 
Examples of work in both groups are so numer- 
ous, and the arts comprise such a diversity of 
application, that only a cursory survey can be 
attempted within tho limits of a short review. 
Although the design and treatment differ in 
the two groups, the materials used were often 
the same These materials cover a very wide 
range but space only permits of reference to 
work applied to the four materials upon which 
the Indian craftsman's skill has been most 
extensively displayed. These are stone, wood, 
metal and textues 

Before dealing separately with each of these 
materials a few words upon tho principal Indian 
styles are necessary. The two distinctive styles 
are Hindu and Mahomedan The former may 
be termed indigenous, dating as it does from 
remote antiquity , the latter was a variation of 
the great Arabian style, which was brought 
Into India In tho fourteenth century, and has 
since developed features cssentialiv Indian In 
character. The art of both Hindus and Maho- 
medans is based upon reUgion and the require- 
ments of religious ritual The obvious expres- 
sion of this is shown in the different motifs 
used for their ornament. In Hindu art all na- 
tural forms are accepted and employed for deco- 
rative purposes ; but in that of the Maliome- 
dans, nearly all natural forms are rejected and 
forbidden. The basis of Mahomedan decora- 
tion is therefore mainly geometrical In each 
of them, racial characteristics are strikingly 
exhibited. The keynote of Hindu work ui 
exuberance. Imagination and poetry ; that of 
Mahomedan, reticence, intellect and good taste. 
The Hindus are lavish, and often undiscriminat- 
Ing in their employment of ornament , the 
Mahomedans use more restraint In fact the 
two styles may be compared, without straining 
the analogy, to the Gothic and classic stylos in 
Europe In both styles the fecundity of ideas 
and invention in design are marvellous, and 
the craftemanship often reaches a very high 
standard Hindu art had been subjected 
throughout the ages to manv foreign Influences, 
but the artistic Instincts of the people have 
proved BO conservative that, wliether these 
ahen ideas came from the east or the west, they 
have often been absorbed, and are now stamped 
with a definite Indian character Kecognition 
of this fact should relieve the anxiety 
of those critics who fear that the penetration 
of Western art and culture into India at the 

R resent time will eventually rob Indian art of 
s national character. 


Stone Work. — Carved stone work is tho 
principal form of decoration employed In 
Hindu temples In variety and scope it ranges 
from the massive figures In the Buddhist and 
Brahminlcal Cave Temples, and the detached 
sculpture of the temples of Southern India, 
to the delicately incised reliefs and elaborately 
fretted ornament of the Jain temples at Mount 
Abu. A curious fact in relation to Hindu work 
Is that priority of date appears to have no rela- 
tion to artistic development. It Is not possible 
to trace, as in the case of Greek, Homan and 
Mediaeval craftwork, the regular progressive 
steps from art in its primitive state to its cul- 
minating point and its subsequent decay. Styles 
in India seem to spring into existence fully 
developed , the earlier examples often exhibiting 
finer craftsmanship than those of a later date. 
There can be little doubt that stone carving in 
India was simply the application of the wood 
carvers’ art to another material The treat- 
ment of stone by the Hindu craftsmen, even in 
the constructive principles of their buildings, 
bears a closer resemblance to the practice of the 
wood-worker than to that of the stone mason 
The earlier w'ooden examples from which tho 
stone buildings and their decorations were 
derived have long since disappeared, but their 
influence is apparent The keynote of Hindu 
design is rhythmic rather than symmetrical , 
that of their craftsmanship, vigour ratlier than 
refinement In tho carving of the human 
figure and of animals great power of expressing 
action is shown, and this spontaneous feeling 
is preserved despite the greatest elaboration 
and detail The Industry dteplayed is amazing, 
no amount of labour appears to have daunted 
tho Hindu craftsmen iu carrying out their 
huge and intricate schemes of decoration. 

The stone carving on Mahomedan buildings 
except where Hindu carvers have been allowed 
a free hand, is much more restrained than that 
on Hindu temples. The fact that geometrical 
forms were almost exclusively used, dictated 
lower relief and greater refinement in the carv- 
ing , while the innate good taste of the designers 
prompted them to concentrate the ornament 
upon certain prominent features, where its 
effect was heightened by the simplicity of the 
rest of the building The Invention displayed 
in working out geometrical patterns for 
work screens, inlay, and other omamenUl 
details appears to bo Inexhaustible ; while won- 
derful decorative use has been made of Arabic 
and Persian lettering In panels and their fram- 
ing. To obtain a rich effect the Hindus relied 
upon the play of light and shade upon broken 
surfaces, the Mahomedans to attain tlie same 
end used precious materials ; veneering tho sur- 
faces of their buildings with i>olislied marble 
which they decorated with patterns of mosaic 
composed of jade, agate, onyx and other costly 
stones Although the art of inlaying and work- 
ing in hard stones was of Italian ongin, it proved 
to be one eminently suited to the genius of the 
Indian craftsman ; and manv wonderful exam- 
ples of their skill in the form of book rests, tab- 
les, thrones, footstools, vases and sword handles 
are extant to show the height of proficiency 
they attained. The treatment of precious 
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stones by Indian jewellers may here bo referred 
to Sir George Bird wood states that “ the In- 
dian jeweller thinks of producing the sumptu- 
ous, imposing effect of dazzling variety of rich 
and brilliant rolours and nothing of the purity 
of his gems ” This is true in a general sense 
and “full many a gem of purest ray serene” 
was utterly ruined by crude cutting and pierc- 
ing But although as early as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries diamonds and pre- 
cious stones from the Indian mines were taken 
to Furope to be cut, many of the finest jewels 
found their way back to the treasure houses of 
Indian princes Sir G. Watt has divided Indian 
stone work Info three great stages or types, viz 
(1) from the excavation of Cave Temples and 
the construction of Buddhist topes, (2) the 
building of Hindu Chalakvnn and Jain Temples , 
(3) the Pathan and Moghul Mosques, tombs 
and palaces It is interesting to note that the 
Schools of Art In India have gi\en attention to 
this industry For instance the Bombay School 
of Art has to its credit a number of public 
buildings adornfd by means of its student 
stone-cutters 

Wood Work — With a fine range of tim- 
bers suitable for the purpose, wood has played a 
gnat part in the construction and decoration 
of Indian buildings Unfortunately, much of 
the ancient wood work has been destroyed by 
the action of the climate and the teeming insec- 
tivorous life of India , and that which escaped 
these enemies was wiped out by dre and the 
sword It is therefore only possible to con- 
jecture the height of artistic development these 
buildings and their decorations displaced by 
the copies in stone which have been preserved 
Few If any examples of a date earlier than the 
sixteenth century are to bo found Many of 
these, and specimens of a later date to bo seen 
In towns and cities throughout the country, 
are masterpieces of design and craftsmanship. 
The carved timber fronts and inner courtyards 
of houses in Ahmedabad, Nasik, and other 
parts of Western India are notable for their 
picturesqueness and beauty the structural 
beams, the overhanging balconies, with their 
screens and supporting brackets, being carved 
in a manner which unites richness of effect with 
good taste and propriety Of furniture, as the 
term is now understood, few examples were 
in use in India before Europeans Introduced 
their own fashions These were couOned to 
ainall tables and stools, book rests, clothes 
chests and screens, the designs of which con- 
formed somewhat closely to the architec- 
tural style of the period Many of these were 
decorated with inlays of coloured woods, ivory 
and metal , while in some cases the wooden 
basis was entirely plated with copper, brass 
or silver. In Southern India, whore close grained 
s.indalwood is grown, jewel cases and boxes are 
t'unchcd with carving executed with the atten- 
tion to detail and the finish generally associated 
with the carving of Ivory Coloured lac was 
freely used to decorate many articles of fur- 
niture, especially those turned on the lathe , 
and rich colour effects were obtained in this, 

1 perhaps the most distinctive and typically 
Indian development of decoration as applied 
to wood work. Teak, shlsham^doodhar, sandal- 
wood, ebony, walnut, jiin nlm and Madras rod 
; wood are among the chief woods used in India 
: for ornamental work. 


Metal Work — With the exception of weav- 
ing, the metat working industry employed 
and still employs the greatest number of artis- 
tic craftsmen in India Copper and brass have 
always been the two metals most widely used 
for domestic purposes by Mahomedans and 
Bindus. The shapes of mauv of these humble 
vessels are among the most beautiful to be found 
In tlie country They exhibit that sense of 
variety and touch of personality which are only 
given by the work of the human hand ; and the 
shapes are those which grow naturally from the 
working of the material with the simplept 
implements In the technical treatment of 
brass and copper Indian craftsmen have shown 
a taste and skill unsurpassed by those of other 
nations, except in the department of fine cast- 
ing In this, and in the working of gold and 
silver, a higher standard of technical and con- 
structive exactness has been reached by the 
metal workers of Europe and Japan. It may 
be taken as an axiom that the more beautiful 
the shape of an article is, and this especially 
applies to metal work, the less need 
exists for the decoration of its surface It is 
equally true that the highest test of craftsman- 
ship Is the production of a perfect article with- 
out any decoration The reason being that the 
slightest technical fault is apparent on a plain 
surface, but can be hidden or disguised of 
one which is covered with ornament The 
goldsmiths and silversmiths of India were 
extremely skilful and industrious, but judged 
by this test their works often exhibit a lack of 
care and exactness in the structural portion 
and a completely satisfactory example of per- 
fectly plain work from the hands of the gold and 
silversmiths of India Is rarelv to he met with 
Much of the excessive and often inappropriate 
omamenmtion of the articles that they produc- 
ed owed its application as much to the necessity 
of hiding defective construction as it did to 
any purely decorative purpose For many 
generations, ornaments of gold and silver were 
regarded in the light of portable wealth, a 
ractice which naturally made for massiveness, 
hese solid ornaments are most effective and 
picturesque . and, despite an enormous output 
of elaborate and delicate work from their 
bands, the most valuable contribution of the 
Indian metal workers to the sum total of man’s 
artistic use of the precious metals will probably 
be found to lie in a certain barbaric note which 
distinguishes these pieces — a note not present 
in the craft work ©f other countries In the 
design of Hindu gold and silver ornaments, 
religious symbols have been extensively used. 
The ornaments which bedeck the early sculp- 
tured figures, and those depicted in the paintings 
at the Cave Temples of Ajanta are precisely 
the same in design and use as similar articles 
made at the present time, thus affording a 
striking evidence of the inherent conservatism 
of the Hindu people and its effect upon an In- 
dustrial art that makes a closer personal appeal 
than any other. 

Textiles. — ^The textile industry is the widest 
in extent in India and is that in which her 
craftsmen have shown their highest achieve- 
ments Other countries, east and west of 
India have produced work equal at least 
in stone, wood, and metal , but none has ever 
matched that of her weavers in cotton and 
wool, or ej^celle^J tUem Ih tfee weaving of Bljkpp 
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fabrics flome of the produc|)8 of the Iootdf 
of Bengal are raarvela of technical skill and 
perfect ta'^te, while the plum bloom qualitr 
of the old flash mere shawls is an artistic achieve- 
ment which places them in a class by themselves. 
Weaving being e'saentiallv a process of repetl 
tion» was the first to which machinery was 
applied, and modem science has brought pow»'r 
loom weaving to such a state of perfection that 
filaments of a substance finer even than those 
of Dacca, which astonished our ancestors, are 
now produced in the mills of Lancashire. But 
for beauty of surface and variety of texture 
no machine-made fabrics have ever eqjuallod 
the finest ha idwork of the weavers of Indii 
Manv of the moat beautiful varieties of Indian 
textile work have disappeared, killed bv the com- 
petition of the power loom In other branches 
of art as applied to textiles India does not hold 
so pre-eminent a position as in that of weaving. 
The printed silks and calicoes of the seventeenth 
and eigJiteenth centuries deser\edlv held a 
hi^h place in the estimation of West/ern nations, 
whose craftsmen learnt many valuable lessons 
from the technical skill, and artistic f^ste they 
displav Nothing approaching the tapestries 
made In Europe in the middle ages lias been 
produced in India The nearest approach 
to these i<» in carpets and mgs This art was 
Introduced from Persia; but Indian craftsmen 
have never succeeded in eptialUng the finest 
work of their instructors either In colour or 
design. 

Modern Conditions —In the foregoing 
sketch of the ancient industrial art of India, as 
applied to the four principal materials employed 
only a general IndieAtlon of its more striking 
oharacterlstios has been possible A volume 
would be required to give a detailed description 
of anv one of them, and would leave manv other 
minor arts to be considered All these branches 
of art came Into existence, were develop- 
ed and flourished In India when social and eco- 
nomic conditions were vastly dilferent from 
those of the present day Like similar artistic 
crafts carried on in Europe up to the end of the 
eighteenth century, they were executed by 
band labour The processes involved had not 
been discovered bv scientific inquirv, such as 
is now understood bv the phrase but were the 
outcome of generations of slowlv built up expe- 
rience. We now come to the effect upon them 
of the changed conditions which have revolu 
tionised Industrial art in Europe during the 
last centnry. 

The Invention of the steam engine, and the 
application of mechanical power and scientific 
research to Industry in Europe, mark the divid- 
ing line between ancient and modem industrial 
art Not onlv on its technical side is this 
so, but the effect of these changes has been to 
alter the character of the work itself and the 
spirit which animated the craftsmen. In place 
of the ancient Ideal of variety in design and 
treatment, which meant a limited output, 
the modern one of uniformity and unlimited 
output has been substituted The capitalist 
has displaced the master craftsman , the orga- 
nised factory, the small workshop , specialisa- 
tion and division of labour have taken the place 
of general proficiency among the artisans the 
function of the designer has been separated 
from that of the craftsman ; local markets have 


been extended to serve the whole world; and 
the skilled handicraftsman has, in a great 
measure, become a Tnaehlno-mlnder. It took 
about one hundred v'ars of gradual change 
for the craftsmen of Europe fullv to adjust 
themselves to these altered conditions ; and 
during the greater portion of that period India 
protected bv the difflenlties of transnort, ooo- 
tliiued its immemorial practice Fifty years 
ago this Tiroteetivp barrier was removed bv the 
opening of the Suez Canal, and the craftsmen 
of India have since been stniggllng to 
avoid the same fate which overtook those of 
Europe half a century before With less time 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions 
the Indian craftsmen have had to meet the 
competition of European rivals already fully 
equipped with new and unknown tools. 
Even before this period of Intense competition, 
observers interested In Indian craftwork had 
noticed evidences of its deterioration The 
falling off, both in design and workmanship 
was attributed to the conservative practice 
of the craftsmen • to the gradual loss of foreign 
markets, and to the long period of Internal dis- 
order which had deprived them of both the 
natronace of the nilers of an earlier age and the 
stimulating contact with foreign craftsmen 
who had previously been attracted to the 
splendid courts at Delhi and Agra During the 
same period, an even greater degradation in 
design had overtaken the craftwork of Europe, 
This was due to cntirelv different causes namely, 
to the introduction of machinery Attention 
had been so concentrated upon speedy produc- 
tion, mechanioal accuracy and commercial 
organisation that beauty of design had been 
almost entirely neglected This was so forcibly 
demonstrated at the International Exhibition 
of that efforts were at once made to bring 
art and industry together once more Schools 
of Art and Museums wore founded throughout 
England and the same system was copied in a 
tentative and timid fasliion In India The 
function of these Institutions was accurately 
estimated in England, where the artistic In- 
dustries were already highly organised and 
were commercially successful, and whose pro- 
ducts were to he found in every market of 
the world Their business was to assist these 
industrins bv training a bodv of efficient de- 
signers capable of furnishing the factories with 
suitable designs, new or old, and in anv style, 
to satisfy the requirements of customers in anv 
country It was never supposed for an instant 
that a School of Art could lead an industi^fc. 
fo India their function was as completely mis- 
understood as were the e.ause8 of the depres- 
sion In Indian craftwork. The schools were 
not onlv expected to lead the industries which 
were living, hut to revive those which were 
moribund, and resurrect those which were 
dead In the report of the Indian Industrial 
Commission the need for some State-aided 
system of Industrial and commercial or- 
ganisation of the Industrial arts with an ex- 
nanded scheme of technical and artistic instruc- 
tion for the craftsmen has been recognised. If, 
assistance and encouragement are given by the 
Imperial and Local Governments to the Indian 
craftsmen industrial art in India will quickly 
emerge from the cloud of depression, which has 
hung over It for a century past into the 
snolisht of prosperity 
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The ancient monuments of India arc as varied 
as they arc numerous IJiitil a few years ago, 
the earliest known were the brick and stone 
erections of the Maurya period, a group of mounds 
at Lauriya Nandangarh, illustrative of the Vedlc 
funeral customs and assignable roughly to the 
7th or 8th century ]i C , and some rough stone 
walls at the ancient city of Ilaj.igriha of about 
the same period The absence of structures of 
an earlier period was then supposed to be due 
to the fact that all previous architecture had 
been of wood and had completely perished The 
recent excavations, however, at Mohenjo-daro, 
m Sind and at Har.ippa in the Punjab, have 
completely revolutionised ideas on this subject 
and proved that as far back as the 3rd or 4th 
millennium B C and probably much earlier still, 
India was In possession of a highly developed 
civlllration with large and populous cities, 
well built houses, temples and public buildings 
of brick and many other amenities enjoyed at 
that period by the peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt. Both at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa 
there are the remains of some 5 or 6 cities super- 
imposed one upon the ruins of another 

The structures that have so far been exposed 
at Mohenjo-daro belong to the three latest cities 
on the site. Those of the third or earliest are 
tlie best in stylo , those of the first the poorest 
Most of the structures are dwelling houses or 
shops, hut there are others which appear to 
have been temples and one — of particularly 
massive proportions — is a large bath, surrounded 
by fenestrated galleries and lialis All were 
built of well burnt brick and most of them were 
of two or more storeys witli staircases giving 
aceess to the upper rooms In and around the 
ruins have been found many minor antiquities 
including gold and silver jewellery, engraved 
seals of stone and nory and paste copper im- 
plements and vessels, terracotta figurines and 
toys, shell ornaments and potteries both painted 
and plain. 

These discoveries establish the existence in 
Sind and the Punjab during the 4th and 3rd 
millennia B C of a highly developed city life , 
and the presence, in many of the houses, of wells 
and bathrooms as well as an elaborate drainage 
system betoken a social condition of the clti/ens 
at least equal to that found in Sumer and supe- 
rior to that prevailing in contemporary Baby 
Ionia and Egypt. The inhabitants of these 
cities lived largely no doubt by agriculture and 
it is a point of interest that the specimens of 
wheat found at Mohenjo-daro resemble the 
^mmon variety grown in the Punjab to-day 
Besides bread, their food appears to have 
Included beef, mutton, and pork, the flesh of 
tortoises, turtles and gharlal, fresh fish from the 
K « ^ ^f>d dried fish from the sea coast Among 
T domesticated animals were the humped 
Indian bull, the buffalo, a short horned bull, 
piff. dog and elephant Besides 
gold and silver they used copper, tin, 
bronze and lead ; they were familiar with the 
arts of spinning and weaving and with the culti- 
vation of cotton and had attained a high degree 
01 proficiency In the jeweller’s and potter’s arts. 


That they possessed a well developed system 
of writing is evidenced by the discovery of over 
a thousand tablets engraved with well-cxccutod 
animal devices and pietograpliic legcmcls In an 
unknown script Tlio method of disposal of 
the dead at Mohenjo-daro is uncertain but at 
Harappa two types of burial have been met 
with, mimcly, complete burials along with 
funerary pottery, and “ pot burials ’’ Only 
27 of the latter have been examined and these 
were found to contain skulls and human hones 
and are seemingly fractional burials 
I This Indus Valley culture has now been traced 
1 as far as Ilupar In the Ambala District, relatively 
' close to the watershed of the Sutlej 
' and Jumna and it is therefore highly improbable 
that this civilization was confined to the 
Indus Valley and there can hardly be anv 
reasonable doubt that future researches will 
trace It into the valley of the Ganges Of the 
long period of more than 2,000 years that 
separates the pre-hlstoric monuments 
referred to above from the historic period 
of India, little or nothing is yet known but 
there is every hope that this gap in our know- 
ledge may be filled in by further excavations 
From the time of the Maiiryas, t e , 3rd century 
B C , the history of architecture and the forma- 
tive arts of India is clear and can be traced with 
relative precision 

Monumental Pillars. — The monuments 
which have come down to us from the Maurya 
period, include, besides the caves to bo referred 
to below, the wooden palisade (4th century B C ) 
which surrounded the ancient city of Patah- 
putra (modern Patna), and of which a large 
section has been exposed, the rock and pillar 
edicts of Asoka (Circa 250 B C ), the remains 
of a laige pillared hall constructed by the same 
emperor at Pataliputra, a number of brick 
stupas and a monolithic rail which originally 
surmounted an Asoka stupa at Sarnath near 
Benares Altogether tluitecn pillars of Asoka 
are known Umde-. the EU pliant capital 
of a l4th at Sankisa arid a fragment of a 15th 
.it Benares Ten of them bear his inscriptions 
Of these the Lauri\a-Nandangaiii column in 
the Champaran District 'J’irhut, is practically 
uninjured The capital of each column, like 
the shaft, was monolithic, and comprised three 
members, viz , a Per^^epofitan bell, abacus, 
and crowning sculpture in the round. By far 
the best capital of Asoka’s time was that ex- 
humed at Sarnath near Benares The four 
lions standing back to back on the abacus are 
carved with extraordinary precision and ac- 
curacy, and originally supported a wheel sym- 
bolizing the law of piety preaihcd by the 
Buddha Several pieces of this wheel were found 
.ind are now preserved in the Archaological 
Museum at Sarnath Of the post-Asokan period 
one pillar (B.C 150) stands to the north-cast of 
Besnagar in the Gwalior State, another in front 
of the c<ive of Karli (A D 70), and a third at 
Eran m Central Provinces belonging to the 6th 
Century A D. All these are of stone . but there 
is one of iron also. It Is near the Qutb Mmar 
at Delhi, and an inscription on it speaks of its 
having been erected by a king called Chandra 
identified with Chandragupta TI (A.D 375, 
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413) of the Gupta dynasty It is wonderful 
** to find the Hindus at that ago forging a bar 
of iron larger than any that have been forged 
even in Europe to a vcrv late date, and not 
frequently even now." Pillars of later style 
are found all over the country, especially In the' 
Madras Presidency. No less than twenty exn>t 
In the South Kanara District. A particularly 
elegant example faces a Jaina temple at Muda* 
bldri, not far from Mangalore 

Topes — Stupas, known as dagahas in Ceylon 
and commonly called Topes in North India, 
were constructed either for the safe custody 
of relics lildden in a chamber often near the 
base or to mark the scene of notable events in 
Buddhist or Jaina legends Though we know 
that the ancient Jainas built no specimen 

of Jaina stupas is now extant. A notable 
structure of tills kind which existed until recent 
times, was the Jama stupa which stood on the 
Kankali Tila site at Muttra and yielded a large 
number of Jaina sculptures now deposited in 
the Provincial Museum at Lucknow Of those 
belonging to the Buddhists, the great Tope of 
Sanclii in Bhopal is the most Intact and entire 
of its class It consists of a low circular drum 
supporting a hemispherical dome of less diameter 
Bound the drum is an open passage for circum- 
ambulation, and the wnoHis eucloaed oy a mas- 
sive stone railing with lofty gates facing the 
cardinal points. The gates are essentially 
wooden in character, and are carved, inside and 
out, with elaborate sculptures Tlie original 
stupa, whuh was of brick and not more than 
half the present dimensions, was apparently 
erecteii by Asoka at the same time as his lion- 
crowned pillar near the south gate, but us 
Sir John Marshall’s recent explorations ha\e 
conclusively shown, its outer casing ot stone, 
the railing and the gateways wore at least 150 
and 200 years later, respectively Other famous 
Buddhist stupas that have been found are those 
of Sarnath, Bharhut between AUahabid 
and Jubbulpore, Amravati In the Madras 
Presidency, and Piprahwa on the Nepalese 
frontier. The tope proper at Bharhut has 
entirely disappeared, having been utilised 
for building villages, and what remained of the 
rail has been removed to the Calcutta Museum 
The bas-reliefs on this rail which contain short 
inscriptions and thus enable one to identify 
the scenes sculptured with the Jatakas or Birth 
Stones of the Buddha give Jt a unique value. 
The stupa at AraravaO also no longer exists, 
and portions of its rofl, which is unsurpassed 
in pomt of elaboration and artistic merit, are 
now in the British and Madras Museums. Tiie 
stupa at Piprahwa was opened by Mr W. C 
Peppe in 1898, and a steatite or soap-stone re- 
liquary with an inscription on it was unearthed 
The inscnption. according to many scholars, 
speaks of the relics being of the Buddha himself 
and enshrined by hia kinsmen, the Sakyas. If 
this interpretation is correct, we have here 
one of the stupas that were erected over the ashes 
of Buddha Immediately after his demise 

Caves — Of tiie rock excavations 'shich are 
one of the wonders of India, uine-tenths belong 
to Western India The most important groups 
of caves are situated in Bhaja, Beclsa, Karh, 
Kanheri, Junnar, and Nasik in the Bombay 
Presidency, Ellora and Ajanta in Nizam’s 
DomlnlQUB, Barabar aqd Nagarjuni 16 miles 


north of Gaya, and IJdayagiri and Khandagir 
20 miles from Cuttack in Orissa The caves 
belong to the three principal sects into which 
ancient India was divided, tiiz,, the Buddhists, 
Hindus and Jainns. The earliest caves so far dis- 
covered are those of Barabar and Nagarjuni 
which were excavated bv Asoka and hia crand- 
son Dasaratha, and dedicated to Ajivikaa, a 
naked sect founded by Mankhali putta Gosala. 
The next earliest caves are those of Bhaja, 
Pitalkhora and cave No 9 at Ajanta and 
No. 19 at Nasik. They have been assigned 
to 200 B C by Fergusson and Dr Burgess. 
But there is good reason to suppose from 
Sir John Marshall’s recent researches and 
fiom epigraphic considerations that they are 
considerably more modern. The Buddhist caves 
are of two types — the chaityas or chapel caves 
and viharas or monasteries for the residence of 
monks The first are with vaulted roofs and 
horse-shoe shaped windows over the entrance 
and have interiors consisting of a nave and side 
aisles with a small stupa at the inner circular end. 
They are thus remarkably similar to Christian 
basilicas The second class consist of a hall 
surrounded by a number of cells In the later 
viharat there was a sanctum in the centre of the 
back wall containing a large image of Buddha 
Hardly a chartya is found without one or more 
Txharas adioining it Of the Hindu cave tem- 
ples that at Elephanta near Bombay is perhaps 
the most frequeuted. It is dedicated to Siva 
and 18 not earner than the 7th century A D 
But bv far the most renowned cave-temple of 
the Hindus is that known as Kailasa at Ellora 
It IS on the model of a complete structural 
temple but carved out of solid rock It also is 
dedicated to Siva and was excavated by the 
Rashtrakuta kmg, Krislma 1, (A D 768), 
who may still be seen in the paintings in the 
ceilings of the upper porch of the mam shrine 
Of the Jama caves the earliest are at Khanda- 
giri and Udayagiri , those of the modneval type, 
in Indra Sabha at Ellora ,and those of the latest 
period, at Ankai in Nasik Tiie ceilings of many 
of these caves were once adorned with fresco 
paintings Perhaps, tiie best preserved among 
these are those at Ajanta, whicli were exe- 
cuted at various periods between 350-650 A D. 
and have elicited high praise as works of art. 
Copies were first made by Major Gill, but most 
of them perished by fire at the Crystal Palace 
in 1866 The lost ones were again copied by 
John Griffiths of the Arts School, Bombay, half 
of whose work was similarly destroyed by a fire 
at South Kensington. Thev were last copied 
bv Lady Hernnghara during 1909-11 Her 
pictures, which are in full scale, are at preseat 
exhibited at the Indian Section of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, South Kensington, and 
have been reproduced in a volume brought out 
bv the India Society Another group of caves 
where equally interesting though less well pre- 
served paintings exist is found at Bagh In 
Gwalior State These caves form the subject 
of a monograph issued by the India Society. 

Gandhara Monuments — On the north-west 
frontier of India, anciently known as Gandhara, 
are found a class of remains, ruined monasteries 
and buried stupas, among which wo notice for 
the first time representations of Buddha and the 
Buddhist pantheon. The free use of Corinthian 
capitals, friezes of audo Erotes beanng a long 
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garland, winged Atlautes without number, and 
a host of individual motifs clearly establish the 
influence of Hellenistic art The mound at 
Peshawar, locally known as Shah-ii-ki-Dhen, 
which was explored In 1909, brought to 
light several interesting sculptures of this 
school togetbir with a reliquary casket, the 
most remarkable bronze object of the Gandhara 
eriod. The inscription on the casket left no 
oiiht as to the mound being the ttupa raised 
over a portion of the body relics of Buddha by the 
Indo Scvthian king Xanlshka They were 
presented by Lord Minto's Government to the 
Buddhists of Burma and are now enshrined at 
Mandalay. To about the same age belong the 
stupag at Manikvala in the Punjab opened by 
Ranjit Singh’s French Generals, Ventura and 
Court, in 1830. Some of them contained coins 
of Xanlshka 

StiucLural Temples — Of this class the 
earliest examples are the Varaha temple at 
Deogarh, District Jhansi, another temple at 
Sanchi, the brick temples at Bhitargaon m the 
district of Cawnpore, and th(‘ temples atTigowa, 
Na elina, ICran a nd Bhumara all of which belong to 
the Gupta period and a later one at Tigowa in 
the Central Pro\inces In South India we have 
two more examples, mz , Lad Khan and Durga 
temples at Aiholc in Bijapur, the latter of which 
cannot be later than the eighth century A D 
The only common characteristic is flat roofs 
^Mthout spires of any kind In other respects 
they are entirely different and already hero we 
marK the beginning of the two styles, Indo- 
Aryau and Dravidian, whoso differences become 
more and more pronounced from the 7th cen- 
tury onwards. In the Indo- Aryan style, the 
most prominent ones tend to the perpendicular, 
and in the Dravidian to the honzoiitil The 
salient feature of the former again is the cur- 
vilinear steeple, and of the latter, the pyramidal 
tower The most notable examples of the first 
kind are to be found among the temples of Bhu- 
baneswar in Orissa, Khajuraho in Bundelkhand, 
Osia in Jodhpur, und Diiwara on Mount Abu 
One of tlie best known groups in the Dravidian 
•ityle is that of the Mamallapuram Baths, or 
‘ Seven Pagodas,’ on the seashore to the south 
of Madras Ihey are each hewn out of a block 
of granite, and are rather models of temples 
than raihg They are the earliest examples of 
typical Dravidian architecture, and belong to 
the 7th century, lo the same age has to be 
assigned the temple of Kailasanath at Conjee- 
veram, and to the following centur> some of the 
temples at Aihole and Pattadkal of the Bijapur 
District, Bombay Presidency, and the mono- 
lithic temjile of Kailasa at Kllora, referred to 
above Of the later Dravidian style the greal 
• emple at Tanjorc and the Srirangam temple 
near Triohinopoly are the best examples. 
Intermediate between these two mam styles 
comes the architecture of the Deccan, called 
Chain ky an by Fergusson. In this style the 
plan becomes polygonal and star-shaped instead 
of quadrangular , and the high-storeyed spire 
is converted into a low pyramid in which 
tlie horizontal treatment of the Dravidian D 
combined with the perpendicular of the Indo- 
Aryan Some flue examples ot this type exist 
at Dambal, Battihali, Tilllwalli and Hangal In 
Dharwar, Bombay Presidency, and at Ittagi 
and Wuraugal in Nizam’s Dominions. But 


it is in Mysore among the temples at Hallebid 
Belur, and Somnathpur that the style is found 
In Its full perfection. 

Inscriptions — Wo now come to inscrip- 
tions, of which numbers have been brought to 
light in India They have been engraved on 
varieties of materials, but principally on stone 
and copper The earliest of these are found 
incised inltwo distinct kinds of alphabet, known 
as Brahmi and Kharoshthi, the latter being con- 
fined to the north-west of India. The Brahmi 
was read from left to right, and from it have been 
evolved all the modern vernacular scripts of 
India. The Kharoshthi was written from right 
to left, and was a modified form of the ancient 
Aramaic alphabet introduced into the Punjab 
during the period of the Persian domination 
in the 6th century B.C It was prevalent up to 
the 4th century A D., and was supplanted by 
the Brahmi. Tbe earliest dateable inscription* 
are the celebrated edicts of Asoka to which a 
reference has been made above. One group of 
thf^se has been engraved on rocks, and an- 
other on pillars They have been found from 
Shahbazgarhi 40 miles north-east of Peshawar 
to Nigliva in the Nepal Tarai, from Gimar m 
Kathiawar to Dhauli in Orissa, from Ealsiin the 
Lower Himalayas to Siddapur in Mysore, show- 
ing by the way the vast extent of territory held 
by him. The reference in his Rock Edicts to 
the five contempoiarv Greek Princes, Antio- 
chug II of Syna, Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
so forth Is exceedingly interesting, and fixes 
B C. 260 as the date of his coronation His 
Rumimndei pillar inscription, again, discover- 
ed in Nepal Tarai, now settles, beyond all doubt, 
the birth-place of Buddha which was for long 
disputed Another noteworthy record Is tbe 
inscription of tbe Besnagar pillar. The pillar 
had been known for a long time but Sir John 
Marshall was the first to notice the inscription 
on it It records tbe erection of this column, 
which was a Garuda pillar, in honour of the 
god Vasudeva by one Hehodoros, son of Dion, 
who is described as an envoy of King Antlal- 
kldas of Taxila. Heliodoros is herein called 
a Bhaqavata^ which shows that though a Greek 
he had become a Hindu and presumably a 
Vaishnava Another inscription worth noticing 
and especially in this connection is that of 
Cave No 10 at Nasik. The donor of this cave, 
Ushavadata, who calls himself a Saka and was 
thus an Indo-Scythian, is tlicrein spoken of as 
having granted three hundred thousand kino 
and sixteen villages to gods and Brahmans 
and as having annually fed one hundred thou- 
sand Brahmans Here is another instance of a 
foreigner having embraced Hmduism Thus for 
the political, social, economical and rohgious 
history of India at the different periods tlie 
Inscriptions are invaluable records, and are the 
only light but for which we are ‘ forlorn and 
blind * 

Saracenic Architecture. — This begins in 
India with the 13th century after the per- 
manent occupation of the Muhammadans 
Iheir first mosques w»re constructed of the 
materials of Hindu and Jama temples, and some- 
times with comparatively slight alterations. The 
mosque called Arhax-din^ka-jhompra at Ajmer 
and that near the Qutb Miuar are instances of 
this kind. The Muhammadan architecture 
of India varied at differenr periods and under 
tbe various dynasties, imperial and local. The 
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early Pathan architecture of Delhi was maagiya 
and at the aame time was characterised by 
elaborate richnesa of ornamentation. The Qutb 
Minar and tombs of Altamah and Ala*ud-din 
Khiljl are typical examples. Of the Sharql 
style we have three mosques in Jaunpur with 
several tombs. At Mandu in the Dhar State, a 
third form of Saracenic architecture sprang up, 
and we have here the Jami Masjld, Hoshang's 
tomb, Jahaz Mahal and Hindola Mahal as 
the most notable instances of the secular and 
ecclesiastical styles oftheMalwa Pathans The 
Muhammadans of Bengal again developed their 
own style, and Pandua, Malda, and Gaur teem 
with the ruins of the buildings of this typo, the 
important of which are the Adina Maejid of 
Bikandat Shak, the Eklakhl mosque, Kadam 
Rasul Masjld, and so forth The Bahmani 
d 3 Tia 8 ty of Gulbarga and Bidar were also great 
builders, and adorned their capitals with impor- 
tant buildings. The most striking of these is 
the great mosque of Gulbarga, which differs 
from all mosques in India in having the whole 
central area covered over so that what in others 
would be an open court is here roofed by sixty- 
three small domes “ Of the various forms 
which the Saracenic arclutecture assumed," 
fays Fergusson, “ that of Ahmedabad may 
probably be considered to be the most elegant " 
It is notable for its carved stone work ; and the 
work of the perforated stone windows in Sidl 
Sayyid’s mosque, the carved niches of the 
minarsof many other mosques, the sculptured 
Mihrabi and domed and panelled roofs is so 
exquisite that it will rival anything of the sort 
executed elsewhere at any period No other 
style is so essentially Iliudu. In complete con- 
trast with this was the form of architecture 
employed by the Adil Shahi dynasty of Blja- 

e ur. There is here relatively little trace of 
[ludu forms or details. The principal buildmgs 
now left at Bijapur are the Jami Masjld, 
Gagan Mahal, Mihtar Mahal, Ibrahim Rauza 
and mosque and the Gol Gumbaz Like their 
predecessors, the Pathans of Delhi, the Moghuls 
were a great building race. Their style first 
oegan to evolve itself during the reign of Akbar 
In a combmation of Hindu and Muhammadan 
features. Noteworthy among the emperor’s 
buildings are the tomb of Humayun, and the 
alaces at Fatehpur bikri and Agra Of 
ehanglr’s time his mosque at Lahore and the 
tomb of Itimad-ud-daula are the most typical 
structures “ The force and originality of the 
■^tyle gave way under Shah Jahan to a delicate 
elegance and refinement of detail. " And it 
was during his reign that the most splendid of 
the Moghul tombs, the Taj Mahal at Agra, the 
tomb of his wife Mumtaz Mahal, was con- 
structed. The Motf Masjld in Agra Fort Is 
another surpassingly pure and elegant monu- 
ment of bis time. 

Archaeological Department — As the arch- 
seological moDuments of India must attract 
the attention of all intelligent visitors, they 
would naturally feel desirous to know something 
of the Archaeological Department The work 
of this Department is primarily two-lold, con- 
servation, and research and exploration. None 
but spasmodic efforts appear to have been made 
by Government in these directions till 1870 when ' 
thev establlphed the Archseological Survey of 
India and entrusted it to General (afterwards 
Sir) Alexander Cunningham, who was also the 


first Director-General of Archaeology. The 
next advance was the initiation of the local Sur- 
veys in Bombay and Madras three years after. 
The work of these Surveys, however, was res- 
tricted to antiquarian research and descrip- 
tion of monuments, and the task of conserving 
old buildings was left to the fitful efforts of the 
local Governments, often without expert guid- 
ance or control It was only in 1878 that the 
Government of India under Lord Lytton awoke 
to this deplorable condition, and sanctioned 
a sum of 3{ lakhs to the repair of monuments in 
United Provinces, and soon after appointed a 
conservator, Major Ck>le, who did useful work for 
three years. Then a reaction set in, and his 
post and that of the Director-General were 
abolished. The first systematic step towards re- 
cognising official responsibility in conservation 
matters was taken by Lord Curzou *8 Government, 
who established seven of the eight Archesologicai 
Circles that noiv obtain, placed them on a perma- 
nent footing and united them together under 
the control ofa Director-General, provision being 
also made for subsidising local Governments out 
of imperial funds, when necessary The Ancient 
Monuments Preservation Act was passed for 
the protection of histone monuments and relics 
especially in private possession and also for State 
control over the excavation of ancient sites and 
traffic in antiquities. Under the direction of Sir 
John Marshall, Kt., 0 i.E.. late Director-General 
of Archseology, a comprehensive and systematic 
campaign of repair and excavation has been 
prosecuted, and the result of it is manifest in 
the present altered conditions of many old and 
historic buildings and in the scientific excava- 
tion of burled sites such as Taxjla, PataJl- 
putra, Sanchi in the Bhopal State, Sarnath near 
Benares, Nalanda in Bihar, Pharapur in Bengal 
and Nagarjunikonda In Madras and in the Indus 
Valley at Harappa in the Punjab and Mohenjo- 
daro in Sind. Of all these works those of most 
general interest are the Mohenjo-daro excavations, 
for here the Archaeological Department have 
unearthed remains of prehistoric cities dating 
back to 3000 B C and further. The Archaeologi- 
cal Survey has devoted considerable attention to 
the organization and development of museums as 
centres of research and education It maintains 
the archaeological section of the Indian Museum 
at Calcutta, small museums at the Taj, and at 
the Forts at Agra, Delhi and Lahore, the Central 
Asian Antiquities Museum at New Delhi and 
has erected local museums at the excavated 
sites of Taxlla, Sarnath, Nalanda, Mohanjo-daro 
and Harappa with the object of keeping the 
small movable antiquities recovered at these 
sites in close association with the structuml 
remains to which they belong, so that they 
may be studied amid their natural surroundings 
and not lose focus and moaning by being 
transported to some distant place. 

The epigraphical material dealt with by the 
Archa'ological Survey has enabled the history 
and chronology of the various dynasties of India 
to be established on a firmer basis and lu greater 
detail The “Epigraphia Indica" is now in the 
21 St volume, a revised edition of the Asoka 
inscriptions has been recently published while the 
companion volume of post Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is under preparation A volume 
of uon-Asokan Kharoshthi inscriptions was 
published two years ago. 
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I’or many yeans Indian time was In a state of 
chaotic confusion. What was called Madras or 
Railway time was kept on all the railways and 
each great centre of population kept its own local 
time, which was not based on any common 
scientihc principle and was divorced from the 
standards of all other countries. It was with 
a view to remedying this confusion that the 
Government of India took the matter up in 
1904, and addressed to the Local Governments 
and through them to all local bodies, a long’ 
letter which reviewed the situation and male 
suggestions for the future The essential points 
in this letter are indicated below 

"In India we have already a standard time, 
which is very generally, though by no means 
universally, recognised It is the Madras local 
time, which is kept on all railway and telegraph 
lines throughout India and which is 5h 2lm. 
lOs In advance of Greenwich Similarly, 
Rangoon local time Is used upon the railways 
and telegraphs of Burma, and is 6h 24m 478 
ahead of Greenwich. But neither of these 
'.tandards bears a simple and easily remembered 
relation to Greenwich time. 

“The Government of India have several times 
been addressed by Scientific Societies, both in 
India and In England, and urged to fall into line 
with the rest of the clvihsed world And now 
the Royal Society has once more returned to the 
attack The Committee of that Society which 
advises the Government of India upon matters 
connected with its observatories, writes — ‘ Ihe 
Committee think that a change from Madras time 
to that corre.8ponding to a longitude exactly 5i 
hours east of Greenwich would be an improve- 
ment upon the existing arrangements; but that 
for international scientific purposes the hourly 
zone system, making the time 6 hours in advance 
of Greenwich in the west, and 6 hours in advance 
in the east of India would be preferable.' 

“Now If India were connected with Europe 
by a continuous series of civilised nations with 
their continuous railway systems all of wliich had 
adopted the European hour-zone system, it would 
be imperative upon India tc conform and to adopt 
the second suggestion But as she is not, and 
as she is as much isolated by uncivilised States 
as Cape Colony is by the ocean, it is open to 
her to follow the example of that and some 
other similarly situated colonies and to adopt 
the first suggestion. 

‘‘It is believed that this will be the better 
solution. There are obvious objections to 
drawing an arbitrary line right across the 
richest and most populous portions of India, and 
so as to bisect all the main lines of communi- 
cation, and keeping times differing by an hour 
on opposite sides of that line. India has be- 
come accustomed to a uniform standard In the 
Madr^ time of the railways ; and the substitu- 
Mon for it of a double standard would appear 

"6 a retrograde step; while It would, in all 
probability, be strongly opposed by the railway 
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authorities. Moreover, it Is very desirable 
that whatever system is adopted should be 
followed by all Europeans and Indians alike, and 
it Is w^rtain that the double standard would 
puzzle the latter greatly ; while by emphasising 
the fact that railway differed from local time, 
It might postpone or even altogether prevent 
the acceptance of the former instead of the 
latter bv people generally over a large part of 
India. The one great advantage which the second 
possesses over the first alternative is, that under 
the former, the difference between local and 
standard time can never exceed half an hour* 
whereas under the latter it will even exceed an 
hour in the extreme cases of Karachi and Quetta 
But this inconvenience is believed to be smaller 
than that of keeping two different times on the 
Indian system of railways and telegraphs. 

"It is proposed, therefore, to put on all the 
railway and telegraph clocks in India by 8m. 
50a They would then represent a time 5 j 
hours fastrr than that of Greenwich, which 
would be knoum as Indian Standard Time 
and the difference between standard and local 
time at the places mentioned below would be 
approximately as follows, the figures represent- 
ing minutes, and F and S meaning that the 
standard time is in advance of or behind local 
time respectively —Uibrugarh 51 S , Shillong 38 
S., Calcutta 24 S , Allahabad 2 F , Madras 9 F., 
Lahore 33 F , Bombay 39 P' , Peshawar 44 F,, 
Karachi 62 F., Quetta 62 F. 

*' This standard time would be as much as *i4 
and 65 minutes behind local time at Mandalay 
and Rangoon, respectively, and since the railway 
system of Burma is not connected ivitii that of 
India, and already keeps a time of its own, 
namely, Rangoon local time, it is not suggested 
that Indian Standard Time should be adopted 
in Burma It Is proposed, however, that in- 
stead of using Rangoon Standard Time os at 
present, which Is 6h 24m 47s in advance of 
Greenwich, a Burma Standard Time should be 
adopted on all the Burmese railways and tele- 
graphs, which would be cne hour in advance 
of Indian Standard Time, or 6i hours ahead of 
Greenwich time, and would correspond with 
longitude. The change would bring 
Burma time into simple relation both with 
Eimopean and with Indian time, and would 
(among other things) simplify telegraphic com- 
munication with other countries. 

“Standard time will thus have been fixed for rail- 
ways and telegraphs for the whole of the Indian 
Empire. Its general adoption for all purposes, 
while eminently advisable, la a matter whicn 
must be left to the local community in each 
case.’* 

It Is difficult to recall, without a sense of 
bewilderment, the reception of this proposal 
by various local bodies. To read nov» the fears 
that were entertained if Standard Time was 
adopted is a study In the possibilities of human 
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error. The Government scheme left local 
bodies to decide whether or not they would 
adopt it. Calcutta decided to retain it;* own 
loca’ time, and to-day Calcutta time is still 
t went -four minutes in advance of Standard 
Time In Bombay the first reception of the 
proposal was hostile, but on reconsideration the 
Chamber of Commerce decided in favour of it 
and so did the Municipality. Subsequently the 
opposing element in the Municipality brought i 
m a side resolution, by which the Municipal clocks I 


were put at Bombay time which is thirty-nine 
minutes behind Standard Time. On the 1st 
January ]9()0 all the railway and telegrapli 
clocks in India were put at Indian Standard 
Time , in Burma the Burma Standard Time 
became universal. Calcutta retains its former 
Calcutta time , but in Bombay local time is 
retained only in the clocks which are maintained 
by the Municipality and in the establishments 
of some orthodox Hindus. Elsewhere Standard 
Time is universaL 


TIDAL CONSTANTS. 


The approximate standard time of High Water may be found by adding to, or s ibtiatt- 
mg from, the time of High Water at London Bridge, given in the calcudar, the corrections 
gixen as below; — 


Gibraltar • , 



.. sub. 

B. 

0 

M. 

32 

.Malta .. 



. . arfd 

1 

34 

Karach 1 • . 



. . tub. 

2 

33 

Bombay 



• • P9 

1 

44 

Goa 



• • »» 

2 

44 

Point de Gallo 



. . add 

0 

12 

Madras • • 



.. tub. 

5 

6 

Calcutta 



• • 

0 

19 

Rangoon Tow 


.. 

aad 

2 

41 I 


H, M 

Rangoon River Entrance .. add 1 S5 

Penang .. .. ,, $uh 1 £9 

Singapore 325 

Hongkong .. .. .. •• B 4 i7 

Shanghai .. .. .. .. 0 £4 

Yokohama ,, .. add 3 6 

Valparaiso ,, ,, sub, 4 40 

Buenos Ayres .. add 4 9 

Monte Video ,, ,. 0 32 


PROVING OF WILLS. 


In British India if a person has been ap- 
pointed executor of the will of a deceased 
person, it is always advisable to prove the will 
as early as possible If the will is in a verna- 
cular it has to be officially translated into 
English. A petition is then prepared praying 
for the grant of probate of the will. All the 
property left by the deceased has to be dis- 
closed in a schedule to be annexed to the peti- 
tion. The values of immovable properties are 
usually assessed at 16J years purchase on 
the nett Municipal assessment. For estate 
under Rs 1,000 no probate duty is payable ; 
up to Rs 9,000 In excess of first Rs I 000 the 
duty Is at 2%, between Rs 10,000 and 
Bs. 50,000 the duty payable is at 3 % and 
between Rs. 60,000 and 1,00,000 the duty pay- 
able is at 4% and over Rs. 1,00,000 the duty 
payable is (c5 5%. In determining the amount of 
the value of the estate for the purposes of pro- 
bate duty the following items are allowed to be 
deducted 

1. Debts leff bv the deceased including mort- 
gage encumbrances. 


2. The amount of funeral expenses. 

3, Property held by the deceased in trust and 
not beneficially or with general power to 
confer a beneficial interest. 


Tbe particulars of all these items have to be 
stated in a separate schedule. It Is the prac- 
tice of the High Court to send a copy of these 
schedules to the Revenue authorities and if 
the properties particularly immovable pro- 
perties have not been properly valued, the 
Revenue department require the petition to 
be amended accordingly. In certain cases 
the Court then requires citations to bo pub- 
lished and served on such persons as the Court 
thinks are Interested In the question of the 
grant of probate If no objection is lodged by 
any person so interested within 14 days after 
the publication or service of citation and if the 
will is shown to have been properly executed 
and the petitioner entitled to probate, probate 
is ordered to be granted. 
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Ab the currency of India Is based upon the 
rupee, statements with regard to money are 
generally expressed in rupees, nor has it been 
found possible in all cases to add a conversion 
Into sterling. Down to about 1873 the gold 
value of the rupee (containing 165 grains of 
pure silver) was approximately equal to 2s , 
or one-tenth of a £, and for that period it la 
easy to convert rupees into sterling by striking 
off the final cipher (Rs 1,000=£100) But 
after 1873, owing to the depreciation of silver 
as compared with gold throughout the world, 
there came a serious and progressive fall in the 
exchange, until at one time the gold value of 
the rupee dropped as low as la. In order to 
provide a remedy for the heavy loss caused 
to the Government of India in respect of its 
gold payments to be made in England, and 
also to relieve foreign trade and finance from 
the inconvenience due to constant and un- 
foreseen fluctuations In exchange, it was re- 
solved in 1893 to close the mints to the free 
coinage of silver, and thus force up the value 
of the rupee by restrlciing the circulation. 
The intention was to raise the exchange value 
of the rupee to Is. 4d , and then introduce a 
gold standard at the rate of Rs 15=£1 From 
1899 onwards the value of the rupee was 
maintained, with insignificant fluctuations, 
at the proposed rate of Is. 4d until 
February 1920 when the recommendation of 
the Committee appointed in the previous year 
that the rupee should be linked with gold and 
not with sterling at 28. instead of Is. 4d. was 
adopted. This was followed by great fluctua- 
tions. (See article on Currency System), 

Notation. — Another matter in connection 
with the expression of money statements 
In terms of rupees requires to be explained. 
The method of numerical notation in India 
differs from that which prevails throughout 
Europe. Large numbers are not punctuated 
in hundreds of thousands and millions, but in 
lakhs and crores. A lakh is one hundred 
thousand (written out as 1,00,000), and a crore 
is one hundred lakhs or ten millions (written 
out as 1,00,00,000). Consequently, according 
to the exchange value of the rupee, a lakh of 
rupees (Rs 1.00,000) may be read as the equi- 
valent of £10,000 before 1873, and as the equi- 
valent of (about) £6.667 after 1899, while a 
crore of rupees (Rfl. 1,00,00,000) may similarly 
be read as the equivalent of £1,000,000 before 
1878, and as the equivalent of (about) £666.667 
after 1899. With the rupee at Is 6d. a lakh 
is equivalent to £7,500 and a crore Is equiva- 
lent to £750,000. 

Coinage. — Finally, It should be mentioned 
that the rupee is divided into 16 annas, a frac- 
tion commonly used for many purposes by 
both Indians and Europeans The anna was 
formerly reckoned as lid*, it may now be 
considered as exactly corresponding to Id. 
The anna is again sub-divided Into 12 pies. 

Weights. — The various systems of weights 
used in India combine uniformity of scale 
with immense variations in the weight of units 


The scale used generally throughout Northern 
India, and less commonly in Madras and 
Bombay, may be thus expressed one maand= 
40 seers, one 8eer==^16 chittaks or 80 tolas. 
The actual weight of a seer varies greatly from 
district to district, and even from village to 
village, but in the standard system the tola is 
180 grains Troy (the exact weight of the rupee), 
and the seer thus weighs 2 067 lb , and the 
maund 82*28 lb. The standard is used in 
ofificial reports. 

Retail — For calculating retail prices, the 
universal custom in India is to express them in 
terms of seeis to the rupee. Thus, when prices 
change wliat varies is not the amount cf money 
to be paid for the same quantity, but the qnanti 
ty to be obtained for the same amount of money 
In other words, prices in India are quantity 
prices, not money prices. When the figure of 
quantity goes up, this of course means that the 
price has gone down, which is at first sight 
perplexing to an English reader. It may, 
however, be mentioned that quantity prices 
are not altogether unknown in England, espe- 
cially at small shops where pennyworths of 
many groceries can be bought Eggs, likewise, 
are commonlv sold at a varying number for the 
shilling. If it be desired to convert quantity 
prices from Indian into Englith denominations 
without having recourse to money prices (which 
would often be misleading), the following scale 
may be adopted — based upon the assumption 
that a seer is exactly 2 lb., and that the value 
of the rupee remains constant at Is. 4d , 1 seer 
per rupee=:(about) 3 lb. for 28 , 2 seers per 
rupee=:(about) 6 lb. for 28., and so on. 

The name of the unit for square measure- 
ment in India generally is the bigha, which 
varies greatly in different parts of the country 
But areas have been expressed in this work 
either in square miles or in acres. 

Proposed Reforms. — Indian weights and 
meabures have never been settled upon an 
organised basis suitable for commerce and 
trade characteristic of the modern age. They 
vary from town to town and village to village 
in a way that could only work satisfactorily 
so long as the dealings of towns and villages 
were self-contained and before roads and rail- 
ways opened up trade between one and the 
other. It is pointed out that m England a 
hogshead of wine contains 63 gallons and a 
hogshead of beer only 54 gallous , that a bushel 
of corn weighs 46 lbs in Sunderland and 240 lbs 
in Cornwall ; that the English stone weight 
represents 14 lbs. in popular estimation, but 
only 6 lbs., if we are weighing glass, and eight 
for meat, but 6 ibs. for cheese. Similar 
instauces are multiplied in India by at least 
as many times as India is bigger than Eng- 
land. If we take, for Instance, the znaund 
denomination of weight common all over 
India, we shall find that in a given city there 
are nearly as many maunds as there are articles 
to weigh If we consider the maund as be- 
tween district and district the state of affairs 
IS worse. Thus in the United Provinces alone, 
the maund of sugar weighs 48| seers in 
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Cawnpore» 40 in Muttra, 724 in Gorakhpur, 40 in 
Agra, 50 in Moradabad, 434 in Saharan pur, 
50 in Bareilly, 46 in Fyzabad, 484 in Shah* 
Jehanpor, 51 in Ooshansunze. The maiind 
varies tbrongbout all India trom the Bengal 
or railway maund of 82-277 lbs. to the Factory 
mauud of 74 lbs, 10 oz. 11 drs., tbe Bombay 
maund of 26 lbs., which apparently answers 
to the Forest Department maund in use at tbe 
Fuel Depot, and the Madras maund, which 
some authorities estimate at 25 lbs and others 
at 24 lbs. and so on. 

Committees of Inquiry. — These are merely 
typical instances which are multiplied indefl' 
nitely There are variations of every detail 
of weignts and measures in every part of Didia 
The losses to trade arising from the confusion 
and the trouble which this slate of things 
causes are heavy Municipal and commercial 
bodies are continually returning to the problem 
with a view to devising a practical scheme 
of reiorm. The Supreme and Provincial Gov- 
ernments have made vanous attempts during 
40 years past to solve the problem of universal 
units of weights and measures and commerce 
and trade have agitated about th® question 
for the past century. The Indian railways 
and Government departments adopted a 
standard tola (180 grains), seer (80 tolas) and 
roaund (40 seers) and it was hoped that this 
would act as a successful “ lead *' which 
would gradually be followed by trade through- 
out the empire, but the expectation has not 
been realised 

The Government of India considered the 
whole question in consultation with the pro- 
vincial Governments in 1890-1894 and various 
special steps have at ditferent times been 
taken in different parts of India. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay appomted a committee 
In 1911 to make proposals for reform for tbe 
Bombay Presidency Their final report has 
not been published, but they presented in 
1912 an €td interim report which has been 
issued for public discussion In brief, it points 
out the practical impossibility of proceeding 
by compulsory measures affecting the whole 
of India The Committee stated that over the 
greater part of the Bombay Presidency a 
itandard of weights and measures would be 
heartily welcome by the people. They thought 
that legislation compulsonly applied ovei 
large areas subject to manj diverse condi- 
tions of trade and social life would not result 
in bringing about the desired reform so success- 
fully as a *’ lead " supplied by local legislation 
based on practical experience. The want 
of coherence, $avotr /atr«, or the means of co- 
operation among the people at large pointed 
to this conclusion The Ckimmittee pointed 
out that a good example of the results that 
will follow a good lead is apparent in the East 
Khandesh District of the Presidency, where 
tbe District OfBcer, Mr Simcox, gradually, 
dunng the course of three years, induced th« 
people to adopt throughout the district uni- 
form weights and measures, the unit of weight 
in this case being a tola of ISO grains. But 
the committee abstained from recommending 
that the same weights and measures should 
be adopted oyer the whole Presidency, pre- 
ferring that a new system started in any area 
should be as nearly as possible similar to the 
best system already prevailing there. 


Committee of 1913. — The whole problem 
was again brought under special consideration 
by the Government of India in October, 1913, 
when the following committee was appointed 
to inquire into the entire subject anew — 

Mr C. A. Sllberrard (Prettdent). 

Mr. A. Y. G. Campbell. 

Mr. ItuBtomji Fardoonji. 

This Committee reported, in August 1915, 
in favour of a uniform system of weights to be 
adopted in India based on tl’e 180 grain tola 
The report says- — Of all such systems there 
is no doubt that the most widespread and best 
known is that known as the Bengal or Indian 
Railway weights The introduction of this 
system involves a more or less considerable 
change of system in parts of the United Pro- 
vinces (Gorakhpur, Bandlly and neighbouring 
areas), practically the whole of Madras, parts 
of the Punjab (rural portions of Amritsar and 
neighbouring districts), of Bombay (South 
Bombay, Bombay city and Gujarat), and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Burma has 
at present a separate system of its own which the 
committee think it should be permitted to 
retain The systems recomrainded are; — 


For India 

8 khaskiias 
8 chawals 
8 rattis 

12 mashes or 4 tanks 
5 tolas 
16 chataks 
40 seers 

For Burma 

2 small ywes 

4 large ywes 
2 pes 

5 pes or 24 mus 

1 mat 

2 ngamUB 


= 1 ohawal 
= 1 rattl 
= 1 masha 
= 1 tola 
= 1 chatak 
= 1 seer 
r= 1 maund 

= 1 large ywe 
= 1 pe 
=r 1 mu 
1 mat 
= 1 ngamu 
= 1 tikal [vIsB. 


100 tikals = 1 pelktha or 

The tola Is the tola of 180 grains, equal to 


the rupee weight The visa has reamtly been 


fixed at 3 60 lbs or 140 tolas 

Government Action. — The Government of 
India at first approved the principles of the 
Report and left the Provincial Governments 
to take action, but they passed more detailed 
orders in January, 1922, In these they again, 
for the present and subject to the restrictions 
Imposed by the Government of India Act and 
the devolution rules, left it entirely to local 
Governments to take such action as they think 
advisable to standardise dry and liquid measures 
of capacity within their provinces Similarly, 
they announced their decision not to adopt all- 
India standards of length or area. * 

As regards weights they decided In 
favour of the standard mentioned under 
the heading “Weights”, near the commence- 
ment of this article, this having been recom- 
mended by a majority of the Weights and 
Measures Committee and having received 
the unanimous support of the Local Govern- 
ments. At the same time they provisionally 
undertook to assist provincial legislation 
or standardisation and stated that “ if subse- 
quently, opinion develops strongly in favour of 
the Imperial standardisation of weights, the 
Government of India will be prepared to under- 
take such legislation, but at present they con- 
sider that any such step would be premature. 
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No history of India can be proportionate 
and the briefest summaiy must suffer from the 
lame defect Even a wholesale acceptance as 
history of mythology, tradition, and folklore 
will not make good, though it makes pic- 
turesque, the many gaps that exist in the early 
history of India and, though the labours of 
modem geographers and archaeologists have been 
amazingly fruitful, It cannot be expected that 
these gaps will ever be filled to any appreciable 
extent. Approximate accuracy In chronology 
and an outline of dynastic facts are all that 
the student can look for up to the time of 
Alexander, though the briefest excursion into 
the by-ways of history will reveal to him many 
alluring and mysterious fields for speculation 
There are, for example, to this day castes that 
believe they sprang originally from the loins of 
a being who landed “ from an impossible boat 
on the shores of a highly Improbable sea and 
the groat epic poems contain plentiful state- 
ments equally difficult of reconciliation with 
modern notions of history as a science. But 
from the Jataka stories and the Puranas, 
much valuable information la to be obtained, 
and, for the benefit of those unable to go to 
these and other original sources, it has been 
distilled by a number of writers. 

The orthodox Hindu begins the political 
history of India more than 3,000 years before 
Christ, with the war waged on the banks of the 
Jumna between the sons of Kuru and the 
Bon« of Pandu. Recent excavations by the 
Archoeological Department In the Indus Valley 
at Harappa In the Punjab, but more particularly 
at Mohenjc Daro In Sind, carry us back even 
further. They have uncovered sites of cities 
bearing the marks and containing the relics of a 
high civilisation stated by the Department to be 
Sumerian The excavations are proceeding 
under special direction and have excited the 
greatest interest in scientific circles throughout 
the world, but the general critic omits several of 
those remote centuries and takes 000 B C., or 
thereabouts as his starting point. At that time 
much of the country was covered with forest, but 
the Aryan races, who had entered India from the 
north, had established In parts a form of civiliza- 
tion far superior to that of the aboriginal savages 
and to this day there survive cities, like Benares, 
founded by those invaders. In like manner 
the Dravldlan invaders from an unknown land, 
who overran the Deccan and the Southern 
part of the Peninsula, crushed the aborigines, 
and at a much later period, were themselves 
subdued by the Aryans. Of these two civiliz- 
ing forces, the Aryan is the better known, and 
^ of the Aryan kingdoms the first of which there 
is authentic record is that of Magadha, or Bihar, 
on the Ganges. It was in, or near, this power- 
ful kingdom that Jainism and Buddhism had 
t their origin, and the fifth King of Magadha, 

1 Blmblsara by name, was the friend and patron 
or Gautama Buddha. The King mentioned 
was a contemporary of Darius autocrat of 
Persia (621 to 485 B.C.) who annexed the 
Indus valley and formed from his conquest 
an Indian satrapy which paid as tribute the 
equivalent of about one million sterling. De- 
tailed history, however, does not become pos 
Bible until the invasion of Alexander in 826 B.C. 


Alexander the Great 

That great soldier had crossed the Hindu Kush 
in the previous year and had captured Aornos, 
on the Upper Indus In the spring of 326 he 
crossed the river at Ohind, received the sub- 
mission of the King of Taxila, and maiched 
'‘gainst Porus who ruled the fertile country 
'^otwoen the rivers Hydaapes (.Ibeluro) and 
Akeslnss (Cheuab). The Macedonian carried 
all before him, deleating Porus at the battle of 
the Hydaapes, and crossing the Chenab and 
Ravi. But at the River Hyphasis (Bias) hia 
weary troops mutinied, and Alexander wai 
forced to tuin back and retire to the Jhelum 
where a fleet to sail down the rivers to the sea 
was n(‘arly ready The wonderful story of 
Alexander’s march through Mekran and Persia 
to Babylon, and of the voyage of Nearchus 
up the Persian Gulf la the climax to the narrative 
of the Invasion but is not part of the historv 
of India Alexander had stayed nineteen 
months in India and left behind him officer 
to carry on the Govenimont of the kingdoms 
he had conquered • but his death at Babylon, 
in 323, destroyed the fruits of what has to be 
regarded as nothing but a brilliant raid, and 
within two years ins successors were obliged 
to leave the Indian provinces, heavily scarred 
by war but not hcllenized. 

The leader of the revolt against Alcxandei’s 
generals wag a young Hindu, Chandragupta, 
who was an illegitimate member of tlie Royal 
Family of Magadha. Ho dethroned the ruler 
of that kingdom, and became so powerful 
that he is said to ha\c been able to place 
600,000 troops in the field against Seleucus, 
to whom Babylon had passed on the death of 
Alexander This was too formidable an oppo- 
sition to be faced, and a treaty of peace was 
concluded between the Syrian and Indian 
monarchs which left the latter the first para- 
mount Sovereign of India (321 B C ) with his 
capital at Pataliputra, the modern Patna and 
Dankipore of Chandragupta’s court and ad- 
ministration a very full account is preserved 
in the fragments that remain of the history 
compiled by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
sent to India by Seleucus. His memorable 
reign ended in 297 B C. when ho was suc- 
ceeded by his son Bindusara, who in his turn 
was succeeded by Asoka (269 — 231 B.C ) who 
recorded the events of hla reign in numerous 
inscriptions. This kin^, in an unusually 
bloody war, added to his dominions the king- 
dom of Kalinga (the Northern Clrcars) and then 
becoming a convert to Buddhism, resolved 
for the future to abstain from conquest by 
force of arms. The consequences of the con- 
version of Asoka were amazing. Ho was not 
intolerant of other religions, and did not en- 
deavour to force his creed on his “ children 
But he initiated measures for the propagation 
of his doctrine with the result uiat Buddhism” 
which had hitherto been a merely local sect In 
the valley of the Ganges, was transformed into 
one of the greatest religions of the world — the 
greatest, probably, it measured by the number 
of adherents. This la Asoka'a claim to be re- 
membered ; this it Is which makes his reign 
an epoch, not only in the history of India, but 
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in that of the world.” The wording of hl« 
edlcte reveal him as a ^eat king as well as a 
great missionary, and it Is to be hoped that the 
excavations now being carried on in the ruins 
of bis palace may throw yet more light on hia 
character and times. On his death the Maurya 
kingdom fell to pieces. Even during hit 
reign there bad been signs of new forces at work 
on the borderland of India, where the inde- 

C endent kingdoms of Bactrla and Parthla had 
een formed, and subsequent to it there were 
frequent Greek raids into India The Greeks 
In Bactria. however, could not withstand the 
overwhelming force of the westward migration 
of the Yueh-chi horde, which, in the first cen- 
tury A.D., also ousted the Indo-Parthian kings 
from Afghanistan and North- Western India. 

The first of these Yueh-chi kings to annex a 
part of India was Kadpliises II (A.D. 85 — 126), 
who had been defeated in a war with China, 
but crossed the Indus and consolidated his 
power eastward as far as Benares. His son 
Eanishka (whose date is much disputed) left 
a name which to Buddhists stands second only 
to that of Asoka. He greatly extended the 
boundaries of his empire in the North, and 
made Peshawar his capital. Under him the 
power of the Kushan clan of the Yueh-chi 
leached Its zenith and did not begin to decay 
until the end of the second century, concurrently 
with the rise in middle India of the Andhra dy- 
nasty which constructed the Amaravati stupa, 

“ one of the most elaborate and precious monu- 
ments of piety ever raised by man.” 

The Gupta Dynasty. 

Early In the fourth century there arose, at 
Pataliputra, the Gupta dynasty which proved 
of great importance Its founder was a local 
chief, his son Samudragupta, who ruled for 
some fifty years from A D 326, was a king of 
the greatest distinction. His aim of subduing 
aU India was not indeed fulfllied but he was 
able to exact tribute from the kingdoms of 
the South and even from Ceylon, and, in addi- 
tion to being a warrior, he was a patron of the 
arts and of Sanskrit literature The rule of 
his son, Chandragupta, was equally distin- 
guished and is commemorated in an inscription 
on the famous iron pillar near Delhi, as well as 
in the writings of the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien 
who pays a great tribute to the equitable 
administration of the country. It was not 
until the middle of the fifth century that the 
fortunes of the Gupta dynasty began to wane- 
in face of the onset of the White Huns from 
Central Asia — and by 480 the dynasty had dis- 
appeared. The following century all over 
India was one of great confusion, apparency 
marked only by the rise and fall of petty king- 1 
doms, untU a monarch arose, in A D 006, 
capable of consolidating an Empire. This was 
the Emperor Harsha who, from Thanasar near 
Ambala, conquered Northern India and ex- 
tended his territory South to the Nerbudda. 
Imitating Asoka in many ivays, this Emperor 
yet ” felt no embarrassment in paying adoration 
m turn to Siva, the Sun, and Buddha at a gre^t 
public ceremonial ” Of his times a graphic 
picture has been handed down In the work of 
a Chinese ” Master of the Law,” Hhien Tsiang 
by name, Harsha was the last native para- 
mount sovereign of Northern India , on his 


death in 648 his throne was usurped by a 
Minister, whose treacherous conduct towards 
an embassy from China was quickly avenged; 
and the kingdom so laboriously established 
lapsed into a state of Internecine strife which 
lasted for a century and a half. 

The Andhras and Rajputs. 

In the meantime in Southern India the 
Andhras had attained to great prosperity and 
carried on a considerable trade with Greece, 
Egypt and Borne, as well as with the East. 
Their domination ended in the fifth century 
A D. and a number of new dynasties, of which 
the Pallavas were the most Important, began 
to appear The Pallavas made way In turn 
for the Chalukyas, who for two centuries re 
mained the most important Deccan dynasty, 
one branch uniting with the Cholas. But 
the fortunes ol the Southern dynasties are so 
Involved, and in many cases so little known; 
th.at to recount them briefly Is impossible. 
Pew names of note stand out from the record 
except those of Vikramaditya (11th century) 
and a few of the later Hindu rulers who made 
a st.ind against the growing power of Islam; 
of the rise of which an account is given below. 

In fact the history of medieeval India is singu- 
larly devoid of unity Northern India was in 
a state of chaos from about 650 to 950 A D. 
not unlike that which prevailed in Europe of 
that time, and materials for the history of 
these centuries are very scanty In the absence 
of any powerful rulers the Jungle iKigan to ' 
gain back what had been wrested from it : 
ancient capitals fell into ruins from which in 
some cases they have not even yet been dis- 
turbed, and the abongines and various foreign 
tribes began to assert themselves so success- 
fully that the Aryan element was chiefly con- 
fined to the Doab and the Eastern Punjab. 

It is not therefore so much for the political as 
for the religious and social history of this anar- 
chical period that one must look. And the 
greatest event — if a slow process may be call- ^ 
ed an event — of the middle ages was the tran- \ 
sition from tribe to caste, the final disappear- j 
anco of the old four-fold division of Brahmans; | 
Kshattriyas, Vaisyas, and Sudras, and the I 
formation of the new division of pure and Im- \ 
pure largely resting upon a classification of | 
occupations but this social change was only '] 
a part of the development of the Hindu rell- ' 
gion into a form which would include in Its 
embrace the many barbarians and foreigners < 
in the country who were outside it The great ] 
political event of the period was the rise of the | 
Rajputs as warriors in the place of the Kshattri- 
yas. Their origin is obscure but they appeared i j 1 
the 8th century and spread, from their two ] 
original homes in Rajputana and Oudh, into j 
the Punjab, Kashmir, and the Central Hima- s 
layas, assimilating a number of fighting clans , 
and binding them together with a common j 
code. At this time Kashmir was a small king- | 
dom which exercised an influence on India * 
wholly disproportionate to its size. The only 
other kingdom of importance was that of 
Kanauj — in the Doab and Southern Oudh— - 
which still retained some of the power to which 
it had reached In the days of Harsha. and of 
which the renown extended to China and 
Arabia. 
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With the end of the period of anarchy, the , 1413), the khigdom of Dtlhi went to pieces and 
political history of India centres round the | India was for seven months at the mercy of the 
Bajputs. One clan founded the kingdom of Turkish conqueror Talmur. It was the end of 
Gujarat, another held Malwa, another fthe the fifteenth century before the kingdom, under 
Chauhans) founded a kingdom of which Ajmer Slkandar Lodi, began to recover. His son, 
was the capital, and so on. Kaiiauj fell into | Ibiahim, still further extended the kingdom 
the bands of the Bathors (clrc 1040 A.D.) and , that had been recreated, but was defeated by 
the dynasty then founded by that branch of ; Babar, King of Kabul, at Panipat, near Delhi, 
the Oaharwars of Benares became one of the in 1526, and there was then established in 


most famous in India Later in the same 
century the Chauhans were united, and by 
1108 one of them could boast that he had con* 
quered all the country from the Vindhyas to the 
Himalayas, including Delhi already a fortress 
a hundred years old. The son of this con- 
queror was Frith wl Raj, the champion of the 
Hindus against the Mahomedans With his 
death in battle (1192) ends the golden age of 
the new civilization that had been evolved out 
of chaos ; and of the greatness of that age 
there is a splendid memorial in the temples 
and forts of the Rajput states and in the two 
great philosophical systems of Sankaracharya 
(ninth century) and Ramanuja (twelfth cen- 
tury). The triumph of Hinduism had been 
achieved, it must be added, at the expense of 
Buddhism, which survived only In Magadiia at 
the time of the Mahomedan conquest and 
speedily disappeared there before the new faith. 

Mahomedan India. 

The wave of Mahomedan invaders that 
eventually swept over the country first touched 
India, in Sind, less than a hundred years after 
the death of the Prophet in 632 But the 
first real contact was in the tenth century 
when a Turkish slave of a Persian ruler found- 
ed a kingdom at Ghazni, between Kabul and 
Kandahar A descendant of his, Mahmud 
(967-1030) made repeated raids into the heart 
of India, capturing plau s bo far apart as 
Multan, Kanauj, Gwalior, and Somnath in 
Kathiawar, but permanently occupying only 
a part of the Punjab- Enduring Mahomedan 
rule was not established until the end of the 
twelfth century, by which time, from the little 
territory of Ghor, there had arisen one Mahomed 
Ghorl capable of carving out a kingdom stretch- 
ing from Peshawar to the Bay of Bengal, 
Prlthwl Raj, the Chauhan ruler of Delhi and 
Ajmer, made a brave stand against, and once 
defeated, one of the armies of this ruler, but 
was himself defeated in the following year. 
Mahomed Ghori was murdered at Lahore 
(1206) and his vast kingdom, which had been 
governed by satraps, was split up into what 
were practically mdependent sovereignties 
Of these sairaps, Qutb-ud-din, the slave ruler 
of Delhi and Lahore, was the most famous, 
and is remembered by the great mosque he 
built near the modern Delhi. Between his 
rule and that of the Mughals, which began In 
1526, only a few of the many Kings who gov- 
erned and fought and built beautiful build- 
ings, stand out with distinction. One of these 
was Ala-ud'din (1296-1310), whose many ex- 
peditions to the south much weakened the 
Hindu Kings, and who proved himself to be a 
eapable administrator. Another was Firoz 
i^hab, of the house of Tughlaq, whose admlnis- 
fration was In many respects admirable, but 
which ended, on his abdication, In confusion, 
lo the reign of his successor, Mahmud (1398* 


India the Mughal dynasty. 

The Mahomedan dynasties that had ruled 
in capital othar than Delhi up to this date 
were of comparative unimportance, though 
some great men appeared among them In 
Gujarat, for example, Ahmad Shah, the founder 
of Ahmedabad, showed himself a good ruler 
and builder as well as a good soldier, though 
his grandson, Mahmud Shah Begara, was a 
greater ruler — acquiring fame at sea as well 
as on land. In the South various kings of the 
Bahmanl dynasty made names for themselves 
especially in the long wars they waged on the 
new Hindu kingdom that had arisen which had 
its capital at Vijayanagar Of importance 
also was Adll Khan, a Turk, who founded (1490) 
the Bijapur dynairty of Adll Shahis. It was 
one of his successors who crushed the Vijaya- 
nagar dynasty, and built the great mosque for 
which Bijapur is famous 

The Mughal Empire 
As one draws near to modern times It be- 
comes imjiOBbiblo to present anything like a 
coherent and consecutive account of the growth 
of India as a whole Detached threads in the 
story have to be picked up one by one and fol- 
lowi'd to their ending, and alt hough tlie sixteenth 
century saw the first European settlements in 
India, it will be convenient here to continue 
the narrative of Mahomedan India almost to 
the end of the Mughal Empire How Babar 
gained Delhi has already been told. His son, 
Humayun, greatly extended his kingdom, but 
was eventually defeated (1540) and driven 
into e\.le by Sher Khan, an Afghan of great 
capabilities, whose short reign ended in 1545, 
The Sur dynasty thus founded by Sher Khan 
lasted another ten years when Humayun having 
snatched Kabul from one of his brothers, was 
strong enough to win back part of his old king- 
dom When Humayun died (1556) his eldest 
son, Akbar, was only 13 j-ears old and was con- 
fronted by many rivals Nor was Akbar well 
served, but his career of conquest was almost 
uuintetruptcd and by 1594 the whole of India 
North ol the Ne^budda liad bowed to his 
authority and he subsequently entered the 
Deccan and captured Ahmcdnagar. This 
great ruler, who was as remarkable for his 
religious tolerance as for hia military prowess, 
died in 1605, leaving behind him a record that 
has been surpassed oy few. His son, Jehangir, 
who married the Persian lady Nur Jahan, 
ruled until 1627, bequeathing to an admiring 
posterity some notable buildings — the tomb of 
his father at Sikandra, part of the palace of 
Agra, and the palace and fortress of Lahore, 
His son, Shahjaiian, was for many years occu- 
pied with wars in the Deccan, but found time 
to make his court of incredible magnificence 
and to build the most famous and beautiful of 
all tombs, the Taj Mahal, as well as the fort, 
palace and Juma Masjld at Delhi. TBe 
quarrels of his sons led to the deposition of 
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Sli.iJijahan by one of them, Aurang^-eb, in 1658. | 
This Emperor’s rule was one of constant 
Intrigue and fighting in every direction, the 
most Important of his wars being a twenty-five 
years' struggle against the Marathas of the 
Deccan wno, under the leadership of Shivaji, 
became a very powerful faction in Indian 
politics. His bigoted attitude towards 
Hinduism made Aurangzeb all the more 
anxious to establish his Empire on a firm basis 
in the south, but he was unable to hold his 
many conauests and on his death (1707) the 
Empire, for which b.s three sous were fighting 
could not be held together. Internal disorder 
and ])laratha encroachments continued during 
the reigns of his successors, and in 1739 a fresh 
danger appeared m the person of Nadir Shah, 
the Persian conqueror, who carried all before 
him. On hia withdrawal, leaving Mahomed 
Shah on the throne, the old intrigues recom- 
menced and the Maiatlias began to make the 
most of the opportunity offered to tliem by 
puppet rulers at Dtlhi and by almost uni- 
versal discord throughout wliat had been the 
Mughal Empire. There is little to add to the 
history of Mahomedan India. Emperors continu- 
ed to reign in name at Delhi up to the middle of 
the 19th century, but their territory and power 
had long since disappeared, being swallowed up 
either by the Marathas or by the British 

European Settlements. 

The voyage of Vasco da Gama to India, in 
1498 was what turned the tlioughts of the 
Portuguese to the formation of a gnat Empire 
In the East That ide,a was soon realized, for 
from 1500 onwards, constant expeditions were 
sent to India and the first two Viceroys in 
India — Almeida and Albuquerque — laid the 
foundations of a great Empire and of a great 
trade monopoly. Goa, taken m 1510, became 
the capital of Portuguese India and remains 
to this day in the hands of its captors, and the 
countless rums of churches and forts on the 
shores of Western India, as also farther East 
at Malacca, testify to the ztnl with wl Ich the 
Portuguese endeavoured to propagate their 
religion and to the care they took to defend 
their settlements. There were great soldiers 
and great missionaries among them — Al- 
buquerque, da Cunha, da Castro in the former 
class, St. Francis Xavier in the latter But 
the glory of Empire loses something of its 
lustre when it has to be paid for, and the con- 
stant drain of men and money from Portugal, 
necessitated by the attacks made on tlieir 
possessions in India and Malaya, was found 
most Intolerable. The junction of Portugal 
with Spain, which lasted from 1580 to 1640, 
also tended to the downfall of the Eastern Em- 
pire and when Portugal became independent 
again. It was unequal to the task of competing 
m the East with the Dutch and English. The 
Dutch had little difficulty in wresting the 
greater part of their territory from the Portu- 
guese, but the seventeenth century naval wars 
with England forced them to relax their hold 
upon the coast of India, and during the French 
wars between 1795 and 1811 England took all 
Holland’s Eastern possessions, and the Dutch 
have left in India but few traces of their civi- 
lisation and of the once powerful East India 
Company of the Netherlands. 


The first English attempts to reach India 
date from 1496 when Cabot tried to find the 
North-West passage, and these attempts were 
repeated all through the sixteenth century. 
The first Englishman to land in India is said 
to have been one Thomas Stephens (1579) who 
was followed bv a number of merchant adven- 
turers, but trade between the two countries 
really dates from 1600 when Elizabeth Incor- 
porated the East India Company which bad 
been formed in London. Factories in India 
were founded only after Portuguese and Dutch 
poaltion had b^en overcome, notablv to the 
sea fight off Swally (Suvali) in 1612. The 
first factory, at Surat, was for many years 
the most important English foothold in the 
East. Its establishment was followed by 
others. Including Fort St. George, Madras, 
(1640) and Hughli (1651). In the history 
of these early years of British enterprise In 
India tlie cession of Bombay (1661) as part of 
the dower of Catherine of Braganza stands out 
as a land-mark , it also illustrates the weak- 
ness of the Portuguese at that date, since In 
return the King of England undertook to pro- 
tect the Portuguese In India against their 
foes — the Marathas and the Dutch. Cromwell, 
by his treaty of 1654, had already obtained 
from the Portuguese an acknowledgment of 
England's right to trade in the East ; and 
that right was now threatened, not by the 
Portuguese, but by Sivaji and by tbe general 
disorder prevalent In India Accordingly to 
1686, the Company turned its attention to 
acquiring territorial power, and announced 
its intention to establish such a policy of civil 
and military power, and create and secure 

such a large revenue as may be the foun^ 

datioD of a large, well-grounded, sure English 
dominion in India for all time to come. Not 
much came of this announcement for some 
time, and no stand could be made in Bengal 
against the depredations of Aurangzeb. Tlie 
foundations of Calcutta (1690) could not be 
laid by Job Charuock until after a humiliat- 
ing peace had been concluded with that 
Emperor, and, owing to the difiiculties in which 
the Company found itself in England, there 
was little chance of any immediate change for 
the better. The union of the oid East India 
Company with the new one which had been 
formed in rivalry to it took place in 1708, and 
for some vears peaceful development followed ; 
though Bombay was always exposed by sea to 
attacks from the pirates, who had many 
strongholiU within easy reach of that port, 
and on land to attacks from the Maratha|u 
The latter danger was felt also In Calcutta. 
Internal dangers were numerous and still 
more to be feared. More than one mutiny 
took place among the troops sent out from 
England, and rebeUions like that led by 
Keigwin in Bombay threatened to stifle the 
infant settlements. The public health was 
bad and the rate of mortality was at times 
appalling. To cope with such conditions 
strong men were needed, and the Company 
was in this respect peculiarly fortunate , the 
long list of its servants, from Oxenden and 
Aungier to Hastings and Raffles, contains 
many names of men who proved themselves 
good rulers and far-sighted statesmen, the 
finest Empire-builders tbe world has known. 
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Attempts to compete with the English were ( Watson’s squadron, recaptured the town 
made o( course. But the schemes of the (1757), ani, as war with the French had been 


Emperor Charles VI to secure a share of the 
Indian trade were not much more successful 
than those made by Scotland, Denmark, 
Sweden, and Russia. By the French, who 
founded Pondicherry and Chandernagore to- 
wards the end of the 17th century, much more 
was achieved, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing outline of the development of British rule. 

The French Wars. 

When war broke out between England and 
France In 1744, the French bad acquired a 
strong position in Southern India, which had 
become independent of Delhi and was divided 
into three large States — Hyderabad, Tanjore, 
and Mysore — and a number of petty states 
under local chieftains. In the affairs of these 
States Duplcix, when Governor of Pondicher- 

S r, had intervened with success, and when 
adras was captured by a French squadron, 
under La Bourdonnais (1746) Dupleix wished 
to band it over to the Nawab of Arcot — a 
deputy of the Nizam's who ruled in the Car- 
natic. The French, however, kept Madras, 
repelling an attack by the disappointed Nawab 
as weil as the British attempts to recapture it. 
The treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle restored Madras 
to the English The fighting had shown the 
Indian powers the value of European troops, 
and this was again shown in the next French 
war (1750-54) when Clive achieved enduring 
fame by his capture and subsequent defence 
of Arcot. This war arose from Dupleix sup- 
porting candidates for the disputed succes- 
sions at Arcot and Hyderabad while the 
English at Madras put forward their own nomi- 
nees. One of Dupleix’s officers, the Marquis 
de Bussy, persuaded the Nizam to take into 
his pay the army which had established his 
power, and in return the Northern Cirears, 
between Orissa and Madras, was granted to the 
French. This territory, however, was cap- 
tured by the English in the seven years’ war 
(1756-63). Dupleix had by then been re- 
called to France. Lally, who had been sent 
to drive the English out of India, captured 
Fort 8t. David and Invested Madras But 
the victory which Colonel (Sir Eyre) Coote 
won at Wandiwash (1760) and the surrender 
of Pondicherry and G ingee put an end to the 
French ambitions of Empire in Southern India 
Pondicherry passed more than once from the 
one nation to the other before settling down 
to its present existence as a French colony in 
miniature. 

Battle of Plassey. 

While the English were fighting the third 
French war in the South they became involved 
In grave difficulties in Bengal, where SiraJ-ud- I 
Daula had acceded to power. The head- i 
Quarters of the English at Calcutta were I 
threatened by that ruler who demanded they 
should surrender a refugee and should cease 
building fortifications. They refused and 
ho marched against them with a large army. 
Some of the English took to their ships and 
made ofl down the river, the rest surrendered 
and were cast into the Jail known as the 
“ Black Hole.” From this small and stifiing 
room 23 persons, out of 146, came out alive 
the next day. Clive who was at Madras, 
immediately sailed for Calcutta with Admiral 


proclaimed, proceeded to take Chandema- 
gore. The Nawab 8iraJ-ud-Daula then took 
the side of the French, and Clive, putting 
forward Mir Jafar as candidate for the Nawab's 
throne, marched out with an army consisting 
of 900 Europeans 2,000 sepoys and 8 pieces 
of artillery against the Nawab's host of over 
50,000. The result was the historic battle of 
Plassey (June 23) in which Clive, after hesi- 
tating on the course to be pursued, routed 
the Nawab. Mir Jafar was put on the throne 
I at Mursbidabad, and the price of this honour 
was put at £2,340,000 in addition to the grant 
to the Company of the land round Calcutta 
now known as the District of the twenty-four 
Parganas. In the year after Plassey, Clive 
was appointed Governor of Bengal and in 
that capacity sent troops agamst the French 
in Madras and in person led a force against 
the Oudb army that was threatening Mir 
Jafar, in each case with success. From 1760 
to 1765 Clive was in England. During his 
absence the Council at Calcutta deposed Mir 
Jafar and, for a price, put Mir Kasim in his 
place This ruler moved his capital to 
Monghyr, organized an army, and began to 
Intrigue with the Nawab Wazir of Oudh. He 
soon found, in a dispute over, customs dues, 
an opportunity of quarrelling with the English 
and the first shots fired by his followers were 
the signal for a general rising in Bengal 
About 200 Englishmen and a number of scpois 
were massacred, but his trained regiments 
were defeated at Ghena and Oodcynullah, ard 
Mir Kasim sought protection from the Nawab 
of Oudh But in 1764, after quelling a sepoy 
mutiny in his own camp by blowing 24 ring- 
leaders from the guns, Major (Sir Hector) 
Munro defeated the joint forces of Shah Alam, 
the Mughal Emperor, and the Nawab of Oudh 
in the battle of Buxar. In 1765 Clive (now 
Baron Clive of Plassey) returned as Governor, 
“Two landmarks stand out in his policy. Firsv, 
he sought the sut stance, although not the 
name, of territorial power, under the fiction 
of a grant from the Mughal Emperor. Se- 
cond, he desired to purify tlie Company’s 
service, by prohibiting illicit gains, and by 
guaranteeing a reasoriable pay from honest 
sources In neither respect were his plans 
carried out by his immediate successors. But 
our efforts towards a sound administration 
date from this second Governorship of Clive 
as our military supremacy dates from bis vic- 
tory at Plassey.” Before Clive left India, 
in 1767, he had readjusted the divisions of 
Northern India and had set up a system of 
Government in Bengal by which the English 
received the revenues and maintained the 
army while the criminal jurisdiction was vested 
in the Nawab. The performance of his se- 
cond task, the purification of the Company's 
service, was hotly opposed but carried out. 
He died in 1774 by his own hand, the House 
of Commons having in the previous year cen- 
sured him, though admitting that he did render 
“ great and meritorious services to his country.” 
Warren Hastings. 

The dual system of government that Clive 
had set up proved a failure and Warren Hastings 
was appointed Governor, in 1772, to carry out 
the reforms settled by the Court of Directors 
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which were to give them the entire care 
and administration of the revenues. Thus 
Hastings had to undertake the administrative 
organization of India, and, in spite of the fac- 
tious attitude of Philip Francis, with whom he 
fought a duel and of other members of his Coun- 
cil, he reorganized the civil service, reformed 
the system of revenue collection, greatly im- 
proved 'the financial position of the Company, 
and created courts of justice and some sem- 
blance of a police force. From 1772 to 1774 h« 
was Governor of Bengal, and from 1774 to 1776 
he was the first Governor-General, nominated 
under an Act of Parliament passed In the 
previous year. His financial reforms, and the 
forced contributions he enacted from the 
rebellious Chet Singh and the Bogam of 
Oudh, were Interpreted in England as acts 
of oppression and formed, together with his ac- 
tion in the trial of Nuncomar for forgery, the 
bads of his seven years’ trial before the House 
of Lords which ended in a verdict of not guilty 
on all the charges. But there is much more 
for which hia administration is justly famous. 
The recovery of the Marathas from their defeat 
at Panlpat was the cardinal factor that in- 
fluenced his policy towards the native states 
One frontier was closed against Maratha inva- 
sion by the loan of a British brigade to the 
Nawab Wazir of Oudh, for his war against the 
RohiUas, who were intriguing with the 
Marathas In Western India he found himself 
committed to the two Maratha wars (1775-82) 
owing to the ambition of the Bombay Govern- 
ment to place its own nominee on the throne of 
the Peahwa at Poona, and the Bengal troops 
that he sent over made amends, the con- 
quest of Gujrat and the capture of (Iwalior, for 
disgrace of Wadgaon where the Marathas 
overpowered a Bombay army. In the South — 
where interference from Madras had already 
led (1769) to what is known as the first Mysore 
war, a disastrous campaign against Hyder All 
and the Nizam — he found the Madras Govern- 
ment again in conflict with those two poten- 
tates. The Nizam he won over by diplomacy, 
but against Hyder Ali he had to despatch a 
Bengal army under Sir Eyre Coote Hyder 
Ali died in 1782 and two years later a treaty 
was made with his son Tipu. It was in these 
acts of intervention in distant provinces that 
Hastings showed to best advantage as a great 
and courageous man, cautious, but swift in 
action when required. He was succeeded 
after an interregnum, by Lord Cornwanis 
(1786-93) who built on the foundations of civil 
administration laid by Hastings, by entrusting 
criminal jurisdiction to Europeans and es- 
tablishing an Appellate Court of Criminal 
Judioature at Calcutta. In the Civil Service 
he separated the functions of the District Col- 
lector and Judge and organized the “ writers ” 
and ** merchants ** of the Company into an ad- 
ministrative Civil Service. This system was 
subsequently extended to Madras and Bombay. 
Lord Cornwallis is better known (or his intro- 
duction, on orders from England, of the Per- 
manent Settlement In Bengal. (See article 
on Land Revenue). A third Mysow war was 
waged during his tenure of office i^ch ended 
{the submission of Tipu Sultan. Sir John 
Shore (Lord Telgnmouth), an experienced 
WvU Servant, succeeded Lord Cornwallis, and, 


in 1798, was followed by Lord Wellesley, the 
friend of Pitt, whose projects were to change 
the man of India. 

Lord Wellesley’s Policy. 

The French In general, and “the Corsican** 
in particular, were the enemy most to be 
dreaded for a few vears before Lord Wellesley 
took up his duties in India, and he formed the 
scheme of definitively ending French schemes 
In Asia bv placing himself at the head of a 
great Indian confederacy. He started by ob* 
kalnlns from the Nawab of Oudh tha cession of 
targe tracts of territory In lieu of payment ; 
overdue as subsidies for British troops, he then 
won over the Nizam to the British side, and, 
after exposing the Intrigues of Tipu Sultan 
with the French, embarked on the fourth 
Mysore war which ended (1799) in the fall ol 
Seringapatam and the gaUant death of Tipu. 
Part of Mysore, the Carnatic, and Tanjore 
roughly constituting the Madras Presidency 
of to-day then passed to British rule. The 
five Maratha powers — the Peshwa of Poonaj 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, Sindhia of Gwalior; 
Holkar of Indore and the Raja of Nagpur- 
had still to be brought into the British 
net. The Peshwa, after being defeated by 
Holkar, fled to British territory and signed 
the Treaty of Basscin which led to the 
third Maratha war (1802-04) as it was re- 
garded by Sindhia and the Raja of Nagpur at 
a betrayal of Maratha independence. In this 
the most successful of British campaigns in 
India, Sir Arthur Wellesley (the Duke of 
Wellington) and General (Lord) Lake carries 
all before them, the one by his victories of 
Assaye and Argaum and the other at Aligad, 
and Laswari. Later opeiatlons, such as Colo- 
nel Monson's retreat through Central India, 
were less fortunate. The great acquisitions 
of territory made under Lord Wellesley proved 
so expensive that the Court oI Directors, be- 
coming impatient, sent out Lord CornwaUls a 
second time to make peace at any price. He, 
however, died soon after his arrival in India; 
and Sir George Barlow carried on the govern- 
ment (1805-7) until the arrival of a Btronger 
ruler. Lord Minto. He managed to keep the 
peace in India for six years, and to add to Bri- 
tish dominions by the conquest of Java and 
Mauritius. His foreign policy was marked by 
another new departure, inasmuch as he opened 
relations with the Punjab, Persia, and Afgha- 
nistan, and concluded a treaty with Ranjit 
Singh, at Lahore, which made that Sikh ruler 
the lojal ally of the British for life. , 

The successor of Lord Minto was Lord Moira 
who found himself obliged almost at once to 
declare war on the Gurkhas of Nepal, who had 
been encroaching on British territory. After 
initial reverses, the English, under General 
Ochterlony, were successful and the Treaty of 
Sagauli (1816) was drawn up which defines 
British relations with Nepal to the present day. 
For this success Lord Moira was made Marquli 
of Hastings. In the same year he made prepa- 
rations for the last Maratha war (1817-18) 
which was made necessary by the lawless con- 
duct of the Pindaris, gangs of Pathan or RohUU 
origin, whose chief patrons were the rulers of 
Native States. The large number of 120,000 that 
he collected for this purpose destroyed the Pin- 
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dari8» annexed the doniiniona of the rebellious 
Peshwa of Poona, protected the llajput States, 
made Sindhia enter upon a new treaty, and 
compelled Holkar to give up part of his terri- 
tory. Thus Lord Hastings established the 
British power more firmly than ever, and when 
he resigned, in 1823, all the Native States out- 
side the Punjab had become parts of the poli- 
tical system and British interests were per 
manently secured from the Persian Gulf to 
Singapore. Lord Amherst followed Lord 
Hastings, and his five years* rule <1823-28) 
are memorable for the first Burmese war and 
the capture of Bharatpur. The former opera, 
tion was undertaken owing to the insolent de- 
mands and raids of tlie Burmese, and resulted 
in tbe Bunneso ceding Assam, Aracan, and the 
coast of Martaban and their claims to the lower 
provinces. The capture of Bhiratpur by 
Lord Combermere (1 826) wiped out the repulse 
wliieh General Lake had received there twenty 
ycais earlier A disputed succession on this 
occasion led to the British intervention. 

Social Reform. 

A former Governor of Madras, Lord Willuim 
Bentlnck, was the next Govcrnor-Gcnerai 
His epitaph by Macaulay, sajs “ He abo- 
lished cruel rites ; ho effaced humiliating 
distinctions ; he gave liberty to the expression 
of public opinion , his constant study was to 
elevate the intellectual and moral character 
of the nations committed to his charge ” 

Some of his financial reforms, forced on him j 
from England, and his widening of the gates 
by which educated Indians could enter the 
service of the Company, were most unpopular 
at the time, but weie eclipsed by the acts he 
took for the abolition of Sati, or widow-burn- 
ing, and the suppression — with the help of 
Captain Sleemau— of the professional here- 
ditary assassins known as Thagf In 1832 he 
annexed Cachar, and, two years later, Coorg 
The incompetence of the ruler of Mysore forced 
hiai to take that State also imder British ad- 
ministration — where it remained until 1881. 
His rule was marked in other ways by the des- 
patch of the first steamship tliat made the liss- 
sage from Bombay to Suez, and by his settle- 
ment of the long educational eontrrovorsy In 
favour of the advocates of instruction in English 
and the vernaculars Lord William Bentlnck 
left India (1835) with his programme of reforms 
unfinished. The new Charter Act of 1833 had 
brought to a close the commercial busiuess of 
the Company and emphasized their position as 
rulers of an Indian Empire In trust for the 
Crown. By it the whole administration, as well 
as the legislation of the country, was placed 
in the hands of the Govcmor-Generaii in 
Council, and authority was given to create a 
PT-esldency of Agra. Before his retirement Ben- 
tinck assumed the statutory title of Governor- 
General of India (1834), thus marking the pro- 
gress of consolidation since Warren Hastings in 
1 774 became the first Governor-General of Fort 
William. Sir Charles Metcalfe, being senior 
member of Council, succeeded Lord William 
Bentlnck, and during his short tenure of office 
carried into execution his predecessor’s measures 
for giving entire liberty to the press. 


Afghan Wars. 

B Ith the apiiointmept of Itord Auckland as 
Governor-General (1836-42) there began a new 
era of war and conquest Before ieaMng 
London he announced that ho looked witli ex- 
ultation to the prospect of “piomoting educa- 
tion and knowledge, and of extending the bless- 
luga of cood Government and happiness to 
millions In India ; ” but his administration was 
almobt exclusively comprised in a fatal expedi- 
tion to Afghanistan, which dragged in its train 
the annexation of Sind, the Sikh wars, and the 
Inclusion of Baluchistan in the protectorate 
of India The first Afghan war was under- 
taken partly to counter the Bussian advance 
in Central A^la and partly to place on the 
throne at Eabul the dethroned ruler Shah 
Shuja In place of Dost Mahomed The latter 
object was easily attained (1889) and for two 
years Afghanistan remained in the military 
occupation of the British In 1841 Sir 
Alexander Burnes was asaasamated in Kabul 
and Sir William Macnaghten suffered the same 
fate in an interview with the son of Dost Ma- 
homed Ihe British Commander in Kabul, 
Gen. Eli)hin8tone, was old and feeble, and 
after two months’ delay he led his array of 
4,500 and 12,000 caniji followers baek towards 
India m the depth of winter Between Kabul 
and .lallalabad the whole force perished, either 
at the hands of the Afghans or from cold, and 
Dr Brydon was the only survivor who reached 
the latter city Lord Ellen borough succeeded 
Lord Auckland au<i was persuaded to send an 
army of retribution to relieve Jallalabad. 
One force under Gen Pollock relieved Jallala- 
bad and marched on Kabul, while Gen Nott, 
advancing from Kandahar, captured Ghazni 
and joined Pollock at Kabul (1842) The 
bazaar at Kabul wvs blown up, the pri- 
soners rescued, and th«‘ army returned to India 
leaving Dost Mahomed to take undisputed 
po'sisession of his throne The drama ended 
With a bombastic proclamation from Lord 
Ellcnborough and the parade through the 
Punjab of the (spurious) gates of Somnath 
taken from the tomb of Mahmud of Gthaznl. 

Sikh Wars. 

Lord Ellen borough’s other wars — the con- 
quest of Smd by Sir CSiarlea Napier and the 
suppression of an outbreak in Gwalior — were 
followed by his recall, and the appointment 
of Sir Henry (1st Lord) Hardinge to be Gover- 
nor-General A soldier Governor-General was 
not unacceptable, for it was felt that a trial 
of strength was imminent between the British 
and the remaining Hindu power in India, the 
Sikhs Ranjlt Singh, the founder of the Sikh 
Kingdom, had died in 1839, loyal to the end to 
the treaty he had made with Metcalfe thirty 
years earlier He left no son capiable of ruling, 
and the khalsa, or central council of the Sikh 
array, was homing to measure Its strength 
with the British sepoys. The intrigues of two 
men, Lai Singh and Fej Singh, to obtain the 
supieme power led to their crossing the Sutlej 
and invading British territory Sir Hugh 
Gough, the Commander-in -Chief, and the Gov- 
ernor-General hurried to the frontier, and 
within three weeks four pitched battles were 
fouglit — at Aludki, Ferozeshah, Aliwal and 
Sol^on. The Sikhs were driven across the 
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Sutlej and Lahore surrendered to the British, 
b!it the province was not annexed. By the 
terms of peace the infant Dhuleep Singh was 
recognized as Rajah ; Major Henry Lawrence 
was appointed Resident, to assist the Sikh 
Council of Regency, at Lahore ; the JuUun- 
dur Doab was added to British territory; the 
Sikh army was limited ; and a British force 
was sent to garnson the Punjab on behalf of 
the child Rajah Lord Hardin ge returned to 
England (1848) and was succeeded bv Lord 
Ualhousie, the greatest of Indian proconsuls. 

Dalhousie had only been in India a few 
months when the second Sikh war broke out. 
In the attack on the Sikh position at Chillan- 
ivalA the British lost 2.400 officers and men 
besides four guns and the colours of three regi- 
ments ; but before reinforcements could arrive 
from England, bringing Sir Charles Napier as 
Commander-In-Chief, Lord Gough had re- 
stored his reputation by the victory of Gujrut 
which absolutely destroyed the Sikh army. 
As a consequence the Punjab was annexed and 
became a British province (1849). its pacifica- 
tion being so well carried out, under the two 
Lawrences that on the outbreak of the Mutiny 
eight years later it remained not only quiet but 
loyal. In 1852 Lord Dalhousie had again to em- 
bark on war, this time m Burma, owing to the 
ill-treatment of British merchants in lUngoon. 
The lower valley of the Irawaddy was occupied 
from Rangoon to Prome and annexed, under the 
name of Pegu, to those provinces that had 
been acquired in the first Burmese war. Bri- 
tish territories were enlarged in many other 
directions during Lord Dalhousio's tenure of 
office. His “ doctrine of lapse** by which 
British rule was substituted for Indian in 
States where continued misrule on the failure i 
of a dynasty made this change possible, came | 
Into practice in the cases of Satara, .Thansl, and 
Nagpur (which last-named State became the i 
Central Provinces) whore the rulers died with- ' 
out leaving male heirs Oudh was annexed ’ 
on account of its misrule Dalhousie left 1 
many other marks on India. He reformed 
the administration from top to bottom, found- | 
ed the Public W’orks Department, initiated | 
the railways, telegraphs and postal system, and | 
completed the great Ganges canal He also ] 
detached the Government of Bengal from the j 
charge of the Governor-General, and summoned ! 
representatives of the local Governmiuts to 
the deliberations of the Government of India, 
FinaUy, in education he laid down the lines 
of a department of public instruction and 
initiated more practical measures than those 
devised by his predecessors. It was his mis- 
fortune that the mutmy, which so swiftly 
followed his resignation, was by manv critics 
in England attributed to his passion for 
change. 

Sepoy Mutiny. 

Dalhousie was succeeded by Lord Canning 
in 1856, and In the following year the sepoys 
of the Bengal army mutinied and all the 
valley of the Ganges from Delni to Patna rose 
In rebellion. The causes of this convulsion 
are difficult to estimate, bat are probably to 
be found in the unrest which followed the pro- 
gress of English civllitation ; in the spreading 
of false rumours that the whole of India was 
to be subdued , in the confidence the sepoy 


troops had acquired In themselves under Bri« 
tish leadership ; and in the ambition of the 
educated classes to take a greater share in tiie 
government of the countrv Added to this, 
there was in the deposed King of Delhi, Baha- 
dur Shah, a centre of growing disaffection 
Finally there was the story — not devoid of 
truth — that the cartridges for the new Enfield 
rifle were greased with fat that rendered them 
I unclean for both Hindus and Mahomedans 
I And when the mutiny did break out it found 
the Army without many of its best officers 
who were employed in civil work, and the 
British troops reduced, In spite of Lord 
Dalhousle’s warnings, below the number he 
considered essential for safety. On May 10 
the sepoys at Meerut rose in mutiny, ent down 
a few Europeans, and, unchecked by the large 
European garrison, went off to Delhi where 
next morning the Mahomedans rose. From 
! tliat centre the mutiny spread through the 
[ North-Western Provinces and Oudh into Lower 
B-^ngal. Risings in the Punjab were put down 
by Sir John Lawrence and his subordinates 
I who armed the Sikhs, and with their help re- 
duced the sepoys, and Lawrence was subse- 
quently able to send a strong body of Sikhs to 
j aid in the siege of Delhi. The native armies 
I of Madras and Bombay remained for the most 
I part true to their colours. In Central India, 
tlie contingents of some of the great chiefs 
I joined the rebels, but Hyderabad was kept 
I loyal by the influence of its minister. Sir Salar 
Jung. 

The interest of the war centres round Delhi, 
Cawnporc and Lucknow, though in other places 
massacres and flghtmg occurred. The siege of 
Dclln began on June 8 when Sir Henry Barnard 
occupU‘d the Ridge outside the town Barnard 
died of cholera early in July, and Thomas Reed, 
who took his place, was obliged through illness 
to hand over the command to Archdale Wilson. 
In August Nicholson arrived with a reinforce- 
ment from the Punjab In the meantime the 
rebel force in Delhi was constantly added to 
by the arrival of new bodies of mutineers, 
attacks were frequent and the losses heavy * 
cholera and sunstroke carried off many victims 
on the Ridge and when the final assault was 
made in September the Delhi army could only 
parade 4,720 infantry, of whom 1,960 were 
ICuropeans. The arrival of siege guns made 
it possible to advance the batteries on Septem- 
ber 8, and by the 13th a breach was made 
On the following day three columns were led 
; to the assault, a fourth being held in reserve,* 
j Over the rums of the Kashmir Gate, blown in by 
I Home and Salkeld, Col Campbell led his men and 
I Nicholson formed up his troops within the walls. 
By nightfall the British, with a loss of nearly 
1,200 killed and wounded, bad only secured a 
foothold In the city. Six days" street fighting 
! followed and Delhi was won ; but the gallant 
Nicholson was killed at the head of a storming 
party. Bahadur Shah was taken prisoner, and 
his two sons were shot by Captain Hudson. 

Massacre at Cawnpore. 

At Cawnpore the sepoys mutinied on June 27 
and found in Nana Sahib, the heir of the last 
Feshwa, a willlDg leader in spite of his former 
professions of loyalty. There a European 
force ot 240 with six guns had to protect 870 
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non-combat4int8, and held out for 22 days, sur- 
rendering only on the guarantee of the Nana 
that they should have a safe conduet as far aa 
Allahabad. They were embarking on the 
boats on the Ganges when fire was opened on 
them, the men being shot or hacked to pieces 
before the eyes of their wives and children and 
the women being mutilated and murdered In 
Cawnpore to which place they were taken back 
Their bodies were thrown down a well just 
before Havelock, having defeated the Nana’s 
forces, arrived to the relief. In Lucknow a 
email garrison held out in the Residency from 
July 2 to September 25 against tremendous 
odds and enduring the most fearful hardships 
The relieving force, under Havelock and Out- 
ram, was itself Invested , and the garrison was 
not finally delivered until Sir Colin Campbell 
arrived In November. Fighting continued for 
18 months in Oudh, which Sir Colin Campbell 
finally reduced, and in Central India, where 
Sir Hugh Rose waged a brilliant campaign 
against the disinherited Rani of Jhansi — who 
died at the head of her troops — and Tantia Topi 

Transfer to the Crown. 

With the end of the mutiny there began a 
new era in India, strikingly marked at the out- 
set by the Act for the Better Government of 
India (1858) which transferred the entire ad- 
ministration from the Company to the Crown. 
By that Act India was to be governed bv, and 
in the name of, the Sovereign through a Secre- 
tary of State, assisted by a Council of fifteen 
members. At the same time the Governor- 
General received the title of Viceroy. The 
European troops of the Company, numbering 
about 24,000 officers and men were — greatly 
resenting the transfer — amalgamated with the 
Royal service, and the Indian Navy was abo- 
lished. On November 1, 1858, the Viceroy 
announced in Durbar at Allahabad that Queen 
Victoria had assumed the Government of India, 
and proclaimed a policy of justice and religious 
toleration. A principle already enunciated 
in the Charter Act of 1833 was reinforced, and 
all of every race or creed, were to be admitted 
as far as possible to those offices in the Queen’s 
service for which they might be qualified 
The aim of the Government was to be the bene- 
fit of all her subjects in India — “ In their pros- 
perity will be our strength, in their content- 
ment our security, and in their gratitude our 
best reward ” Peace was proclaimed in July 
1859, and in the cold weather Lord Canning 
wont on tour in the northern provinces, to 
receive the homage of loyal chiefs and to assure 
them that the policy of lapse ” was at an end. 
A number of other important reforms marked 
the closing years of Canning's Viceroyaltv. 
The India Councils Act (1861) augmented the 
Governor-General’s Council, and tlie Councils 
of Madras and Bombay by adding non-official 
members, European and Indian, for legislative 
purposes only. By another Act of the same 
year, High Courts of Judicature were consti- 
tuted, To deal with the Increased debt of 
India Mr. James Wilson was sent from England 
to be Financial Member of Council, and to 
him are due the customs system. Income tax, 
license duty, and State paper currency. The 
cares of office had broken down the V^loeroy’s 
health. His succestor, Lord Elgin, lived only 
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a few months after his arrival In India, and 
was succeeded by Sir John (afterwards Lord) 
Lawrence, the “saviour of the Panjab.*’ 

Sir John Lawrence. 

The chief task that fell to Sir John Lawrence 
wag that of reorganising the Indian military 
svstom, and of reconstructing the Indian army. 
The latter task was carried out on the prin- 
ciple that In the Bengal army the proportion 
of Europeans to Indians In the Infantry and 
cavalry should be one to two, and In the 
Madras and Bombay armies one to throe the 
artillery was to be almost wholly Europeans 
I’he re-organisation was carried out in spite of 
financial difficulties and the saddling of Indian 
revenues with the cost of a war in Abyssinia 
with which India had no direct concern ; but 
operations in Bhutan were all the dram made 
on the army in India while the re-organising 
process was being carried on Two severe 
famines — in Orissa (1866) and Bundelkhand 
and Upper Hindustan (1868-9) — occurred, while 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy, and ho laid 
down the principle for the first time In Indian 
history, that the officers of the Government 
would be held personally responsible lor taking 
every possible moans to avert death by starva- 
tion He also created the Irrigation Depart- 
ment under Col (Sir Richard) Strachoy. Two 
commercial crises of the time have to be noted. 
One seriously threatened the tea Industry In 
Bengal. The other was the consequence of 
the wild gambling in shares of every descrip- 
tion that took place In Bombav during the 
years of prosperity for the Indian cotton In- 
dustry caused bv the American Civil War. 
The Share Mania/’ however, did no perma 
nent harm to the trade of Bombav, but was; 
on tlie other hand, largely responsible for the 
series of splendid buildings begun in that city 
during the Governorship of Sir Bartle Frere. 
Sir John Lawrence retired in 1869, having 
passed through every grade of the service, from 
an Assistant Magistracy to the Viceroyalty. 
Lord Mayo, who succeeded him, created an 
Agricultural Department and introduced the 
system of Provincial Finance, thus fostermg 
the impulse to local self-government. He also 
laid the foundation for the reform of the salt 
duties, tliereby enabling his successors to abo- 
lish the inter-provincial customs lines. Un- 
happily his vast schemes for the development 
of the country by extending communicationa 
of every kind were not carried out to the full 
by him, for he was murdered in the convict 
settlement of the Andaman Islands, in 1872 
Lord Northbrook (Viceroy 1872-6) had to exer- 
cise his abilities chiefly in the province of 
finance, A severe famine which threatened 
Lower Bengal in 1874 was successfully warded 
otf by the organization of State relief and the 
importation of rice from Burma The follow- 
lug year was notable for the deposition of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda for mis-government, and 
for the tour through India of the Prince of 
Wales (the late King Edward VII). The visit 
of the Duke of Edinburgh to India when Lord 
Mayo was Viceroy had given great pleasure to 
those with whom he had come in touch, and 
had established a kind of personal link between 
India and the Crown The Prince of Wales 
tour aroused unprecedented enthusiasm for and 
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loyalty to the British Baj, and further en- 
couragement was given to the growth of this 
spirit when, in a durbar of great magnlflcence 
held on January Ist, 1877, on the famous Ridge 
at Delhi, Queen Victoria was proclaimed Lm- 
press of India. The Viceroy of that time, 
Lord Lytton, had, however, to deal with a 
situation of unusual ditBcuIty. Two successive 
years of drought produced, in 1877-78, the 
worst famine Incha had known The most 
strenuous exertions were made to mitigate its 
effects, and eight crores of rupees wore spent 
in Importing grain , but the loss of life was 
estimated at 5i millions. At this time 
also Afghan affairs once more became 
prominent. 

Second Afghan War. 

The Amir, Sher All, was found to be intriguing 
with Russia and that fact, coupled with life 
repulse of a British mission led to the s(‘cond 
Ai^liau War The British forces advanced by 
three routes — the Xhyber, the Kurram, and 
the Bolau — and gained all the important van- 
tage points of Eastern Afghanistan. Sher All 
fled and a treaty was made witli his son Yakub 
Khan, which was promptly broken by the 
murder of Sir Louis Cavagnari, who had be(‘ii 
sent as English envoy to Kabul Eurtlur oi>er- 
ations were thus necessary, and Sir F. (now 
Lord) Roberts advanced on the capital and 
defeated the Afghans at Charasia. A rising of 
the tribes followed, in spite of Sir D Stewart's 
victory at Ahmed Khcyl and his advance from 
Kabul to Kandahar A pretender. Sirdar 
Ayub Khan, from Herat prevented the estab- 
lishment of peace, defeated Gen Burrows’ 
brigade at Maiwand, and invested Kandahar 
He was routed in turn by Sir F Roberts who 
made a brilliant march from Kabul to Kanda- 
har. After the British withdiawal fighting 
continued between Ayub Khan and Abdur 
Rahman, but the latter was left undisputed 
Amir of Afghanistan until his death in 1901 

In the meantime Lord Lytton had resigned 
(1880) and Lord Ripon was appomted Viceroy 
by the new Liberal Government Lord Ripon's 
administration is memorable for the fieedom 
given to the Press by the repeal of the Ver- 
nacular Press Act, for his scheme of local self- 
government which developed municipal insti- 
tutions, and for the attempt to extend the 
jurisdiction of the crimmal courts In the Dis- 
tricts over European British subjects, inde- 
pendently of the race or nationality of the 
presiding Judge This attempt, which created 
a feeling among Europeans in India of great 
hostility to the Viceroy, ended in a compromise 
In 1884 Other reforms were the re-establish- 
ment of the Department of Revenue and Agri- 
culture, the appointment of an Education Com 
mission with a view to the spread of popular 
Instruction on a broader basis, and the aboli- 
tion by the Finance Minister (Sir Evelyn 
Banng, now Lord Cromer) of a number of cus- 
toms duties. Lord Duffcrln, who succeeded 
liOrd Ripon in 1884, had to give his attention 
more to external than internal affairs one of 
his first acts was to bold a durbar at Rawalpindi 
for the reception of the Amir of Afghanistan 
which resulted In the strengthening of British 
relations with that ruler. In 1885 a third 


I Burmese war became necessary owing to the 
[ truculent attitude of King Thibaw and his in- 
1 trigues witli foreign Powers. The expedition, 
under Gen^'ml Prendergast, occupied Mandalay 
without dirtlculty and King Thibaw was exiled to 
Ratnagin, where ho died on 16th December 1916. 
Uis dominions of Upper Burma were annexed 
toBritisb India on the 1st of January, 1886. 

The Russian Menace. 

Of greater importance at the time were the 
measures taken to meet a possible, and as it 
tlieu appeared a probable, attack on India by 
Russia These preparations, which cost 
over two million sterling, were hurried on 
because of a colllsiou which occurred be- 
tween Russian and Afghan troops at Penjdeb, 
during the delimitation of the Afghan frontier 
towards Central Asia, and which seemed likely 
to lead to a declaration of war by Great Britain 
War was averted, but the Penjdeb Incident 
bad called attention to a menace that was to 
be felt for nearly a generation more ; it had 
also served to elicit from the Princes of India 
an unanimous offer of troops and money In case 
of need That offer boro fruit under the next 
Viceroy, Lord Lansdowne, when the present 
system of Imperial Service Troops was orga- 
nised Under Lord Lansdowuo's rule also the 
defences of the North-Western Frontier were 
strengthened, on the advice of Sir Frederick 
(now Earl) Roberts, who was then Comman- 
der-in-Chief in India. Another form of pre- 
cautionary measure against the continued 
aggression of Russia was taken by raising the 
annual subsidy paid by the Indian Govern- 
ment to the Amir from eight to twelve lakhs. 

On the North-Eastern Frontier there occurred 
(1891) in the small State of Manipur a revolu- 
tH)u against the Raja that necessitated an 
inquiry ou the spot by Mr. Quinton, the Chief 
Commisbioner of Assam Mr. Quinton, the 
commander of his escort, and others, were 
treacherously murdered in a conference and 
the escort iguominiously retreated This dis- 
grace to British arms led to several attacks on 
frontier outposts which were brilliantly de- 
feated. Manipur was occupied by British 
troops and the government of the State was 
reorganised under a Political Agent. Lord 
Lansdowne’s t«rm of oflBce was distinguished 
by several other events such as the passing of 
tlie Parliamentarj’' Act (Lord Cross's Act, 
1892), which increased the size of the Legisla- 
tive Councils as well as the number of non- 
ofllcials In them legislation aimed at sociaf 
and domestic reform among the Hindus : and 
the closing of the Indian Mints to the free coin- 
age of silver (1898). 

Frontier Campaigns. 

Lord Elgin, who succeeded I^rd Lansdowne 
in 1894, was confronted at the outset with a 
deficit of Rs. 24 crores, due to the fall in ex- 
change. (In 1895 the rupee fell as low as 
li. Id ) To meet this the old five per cent. Im- 
port duties were relmposed on a number of 
commodities, but not on cotton goods : and 
within the year the duty was extended to 
piece-goods, but not to yarn. The re-organisa- 
tion of the Army, which Involved the abolition 
of the old system of Presidency Armies, had 
hardly been carried out when a number of risings 
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occurred along the North-West Frontier. In 
1895 the British Agent in Chitral — which had 
come under British Influence two years pre- 
viously when Sir H. M. Durand had demarca- 
ted the southern and eastern boundaries of 
Afghanistan — was besieged and had to be res- 
cued by an expeditionary force Two years 
after the Wazirs, Swatis, and Mohmands at- 
tacked the British positions in Malakand, and 
the Afridis closed the Khybei Pass Peace 
was only established after a prolonged cam- 
paign (the Tirah campaign) in which 40,000 
troops were employed, and over 1,000 officers 
and men had been lost. This was in itself a 
heavy burden on the finances of India, which 
was increased by the serious and widespread 
famine of 1896-97 and by the appearance in 
India of bubonic plague. The methods taken 
to prevent the spread of that disease led, in 
Bombay, to rioting, and elsewhere to the ap- 
pearance in the vernacular press of seditious 
articles which made it necessary to make more 
stringent the law dealing with such writings. 

Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. 

With famine and plague Lord Curzon also, 
who succeeded Lord Elgin in 1899, had to deal 
In 1901 the cycle of bad harvests came to an 
end ; but plague increased, and in 1904 deaths 
from it were returned at over one million. Of 
the many problems to which Lord Curzon 
directed his attention, only a few can be men- 
tioned here • some indeed claim that his great- 
est work in India was not to bo found in any 
one department but was in fact the general 
gearing up of the administration which he 
achieved by his unceasing energy and personal 
example of strenuous work. He had at once 
to turn his attention to the North-West Fron- 
tier. The British garrisons beyond our boun- 
dary were gradually withdrawn and replaced 
by tribal levies, and British forces were con- 
centrated in British territory behind them as 
a support An attempt was made to check 
ihe arras traflfle and work on strategic railways 
vvas pushed forward. The fact that in seven 
years he only spent a quarter of a million upon 
repressive measares and only found it necessary 
to institute one blockade (against the Mahsud 
Wazirls) is the justification of this policy of 
compromise between the Lawrence and For- 
ward schools of thought In 1901 the trans- 
Indus districts of the Punjab were separated 
from that Province, and together with the po- 
litical charges of the Malakand, the Khyber, 
Kurram, Tochi, and Wana were formed into 
the new North-West Frontier Province, under 
a Chief Commissioner directly responsible to 
the Government of India. That year also 
witnessed the death of Abdur Rahman, the 
Amir of Afghanistan, and the establishment 
of an understanding with his successor Ilabib- 
ullah. In 1004 the attitude of the Dalai Lama 
of Tibet being pro-Russian and anti-British, 
it became necessary to send an expedition to 
Lhasa under Colonel (Sir Francis) Younghus- 
band. The Dalai Lama abdicated and a treaty 
was concluded with his successor 

In his first year of office Lord Curzon passed 
the Act which, in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Fowler Commission, prac- 
tically fixed the value of the rupee at Is 4d., 
and in 1900 a Gold Reserve fund was created. 
The educational reforms that marked this] 


Viceroyalty are dealt with elsewhere * chief 
among them was the Act of 1904 reorganising 
the governing bodies of Indian Universities. 
Under the head of agrarian reform must be 
mentioned the Pun]&b Laud Alienation Act, 
designed to free the cultivators of the soil from 
the clutches of money-lenders, and the insti- 
tution of Agricultural banks The efficiency 
of the Array was increased (Lord Kitchener 
was Commander-In-Chief) by the re-armament 
of the Indian Army, the strengthening of the 
artillery, and the reorganisation of the trans- 
port service. In bis relations with the Feuda- 
tory Chiefs, Lord Curzon emphasized their 
position as partners in administration, and be 
founded the Imperial Cadet Corps to give a 
military education to the sons of ruling and 
aristocratic families In 1902 the British 
Government obtained from the Nizam a per- 
petual lease of the Assigned Districts of Berar 
in return for an annual payment of 25 lakhs. 
The accession of King Edward VII was pro- 
claimed in a splendid Durbar on January 1, 
1903 In 1904 Lord Curron returned to 
England for a few months but was re-appoint- 
ed to a second term of office, Lord Ampthlll, 
Governor of Madras, having acted as Viceroy 
during his absence The chief act of this second 
term was the partition of Bengal and the crea- 
tion of a new Province of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam — a reform, designed to cmovir the 
systematic neglect of the trans-Gangetic areas 
of Bengal, which evoked bitter and prolonged 
criticism In 1905 Lord Curzon resigned, 
being unable to accept the proposals of Lord 
Kitchener for the re-adjustment of relations 
between tlie Army hcadquaiters and the Mili- 
tary Department of the Government, and 
being unable to obtain the support of the Home 
Government Lord Curzon was succeeded by 
Lord Minto, the grandson of a former Gover- 
nor-General. It was a stormy heritage to which 
Lord Minto succeeded, for the unrest which 
had long been noticed developed in one 
direction into open sedition 

Outside Bengal attempts to quell the disaffec- 
tion by the ordinary law were fairly successful. 
But scarcely any province was free from dis- 
order of some kind and, though recourse was 
had to the deportation of persons without reason 
assigned under an Act of 181 8, special Acts 
bad to be passed to meet the situation, vxz * — 
an Explosives Act, a Prevention of Seditions 
Meetings Act, and a Criminal Law Amendment 
Act which provides for a magisterial inquiry 
in private and a trial before three judges of the 
High Court without a jury. Concurrently with 
these legislative measures steps were taken to 
extend repTMentatlve institutions. In 1907 
a Hindu and a Mahomedan were appointed to 
the Secretary of State’s Council, and in 1909 
a Hindu was appointed for the first time to the 
Viceroy’s Oounoll The Indian Councils Act 
of 1909 carried this policy farther by reconsti- 
tuting the legislative councils and conferring 
upon them wider powers of discussion The 
executive councils of Madras and Bombay were 
enlarged by the addition of an Indian member. 

AS regards foreign policy, Lord Mlnto’s 
Viceroyalty was distinguished by the conclu- 
sion (1907) between Great Pritam and Russia 
of an agreement on questions likely to disturb 
the friendly relations of the two countries in 
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Asia generally, and In Persia , Afg^Iianlstan and 
Tibet in particular. Two expedltlonB had to 
be undertaken on the North-West Frontier, 
against the Zakka Khels and the Mohmanda ; 
and ships of the East Indies Squadron were 
frequently engaged off MasVat and in the 
Persian Gulf in operations designed to check the 
traffic in arms through Persia and Mekran to 
the frontier of India. 

Visit of the King and Queen. 

Sir Charles (I^ord) Hardingo was appointed to 
succeed Lord Minto In 1910. His first year in 
India was marked by the visit to India of the 
King Emperor and the Queen, who arrived at 
Bombay on December 2, 1911. From there 
they proceeded to Delhi where, In the most, 
magnificent durbar ever held in India, the coro- 
nation was proclaimed and various boons, in- 
cluding an annual grant of 50 lakhs for popular 
education, were announced. At the same cere- 
mony His Majestj announced the transfer of the 
capital of India from Calcutta to Delhi ; the 
reunion of the two Bengals under a Governor- 
in-Council ; the formation of a new Lieutenant- 
Governorship for Behar, Chota Nagpur and 
Orissa and the restoration of Assam to the 
charge of a Chief Commissioner. 

In August, 1913, the demolition of a lavator^^ 
attache*! to a mosque in Cawnpore was made the 
occasion of an agitation among Indian Mahome- 
dans and a riot in Cawnpore led to heavy loss 
of life Of those present at the riot, 106 were 
put on trial but subsequently released by the 
Vlwroy before the case reached the Sessions, 
and His Excellency was able to settle the] 
mosque difficulty by a compromise that was 
acceptable to the local and other Mahomedans 

Still more serious trouble occurred in Septem- 
ber, 1914, when a riot at Budge-Budge among a 
number of Sikh emigrants returned from Canada 
gave a foretaste of the revolutionary plans en- 
tertained by those men. The sequel, revealed 

™ conspiracy trials at Lahore, showed that 

the ^ rrhadr nrkncmvni^vr nrna 3 t 


w ” conspiracy was widespread and 

had been consistently encouraged by Germany. 

India after the War. 

Post-war India has a strange and bafillng 
hktoiy In 1919 Englishmen troubled little 
about affairs in the East : they were engrossed by 
me settlement of peace and the refusal of the 
United States either to ratify the Treaty of 
League of Nations 
however, the eyes not only of the 
British Empire but of the entire world were set 
upon India, when Mr. Gandhi and his foUowers 
for the second time attempted to make the 
non-co-operation movement effective. 

Ideas rule the world. India had participated 
In me war to end war’*. It was a war waged 
in defence of Belgium and it ended In a peace 
ostensibly proclaiming the sanctity of national 
aspirations throughout the world For the sake 
of nationalism the structure of Europe had been 
bro^n into fragments. What then was to be 
India s share In the spoils of peace ? The 
J^ntagu-Chelmsford Reforms did not satisfy 
extremist opinion. They were the result of an 
agreed policy at home, and an agreed policy 
meant concessions to reactionary opinion. 


The Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms worked, 
and in some Provinces they worked well. Be- 
cause they worked well, it was never possible 
to withhold reforms. Because experience re- 
vealed their shortcomings, it was imperative 
that greater reforms should be made Lord 
Morley and Lord Minto expressly denied that 
their reforms allowed Parliamentary institutions. 
Yet the logical conclusion of these reforms was 
the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, which definitely 
established Parliamentary institutions, and that 
report prepared the way to Dominion Status 
Ten years after the war we find the Viceroy and 
Mr. Gandhi working by different methods for 
the same end. 

Yet to one living through those fevered years 
the issues were not always clear. Mahomedan 
and Hindu aspirations did not always comclde. 
The evil mischances that persuaded Turkey to 
associate with the Central Powers In the 
European War sorely tried Mahomedan loyalty. 
The Khllafatist movement assumed great propor- 
tions , and the consequence was war , for King 
AmanuUah, who had Just ascended the throne ol 
Afghanistan, believed that India was in open 
revolt. He decided, therefore, to invade the 
country. The Afghan War was unfortunately 
a prolonged campaign, and increased the sense 
of post-war exhaustion in this country. A few 
years later King Amanullah visited India on an 
errand of peace. His country had entered the 
comity of nations, and he would tour Europe asan 
enlightened monarch. In 1928 he returned to 
his country, which, however, he was destined 
soon to leave. The pace of his reforms had been 
too rapid for his country. He abdicated In 
favour of his brother InayatuUah, who abdicated 
himself a few hours later It was not until 
General Nadir Khan was elected King In toe 
summer of 1929 that peace came to the unhappy 
land , but the keenness with which India followed 
the progress of the revolution showed how 
closely were the fortunes of the two countries 
associated. 


The appointment of Lord Reading to be 
Viceroy in 1921 was a landmark in Indian 
htotory. Throughout his tenure of ofiSce there 
was opposition and disorder. The Duke of 
Connau^t came to open the new council ; and 
the Swarajists did their utmost to boycott the 
visit. The Prince of Wales came a year later 
on a noD-polltical visit; but his arrival in 
Bombay was toe signal for severe rioting. 

Mr Gandhi's weapons of attack were boycott 
and the wearing of Khaddar, Kfiaddar, as 
an Indian cloth, weakened the importation of * 
ioreign cloth. The boycott was dimeted not 
only against British goods, but against the entire 
machinery of Government. In 1923 Lord 
Reading's certification doubled the Salt-Tax. 
thus showing that the Legislative Assembly had 
no real control over finance. The responsibili- 
ties of the Assembly were few. Since the 
Government could override Its decisions. Its 
decisions became Irresponsible. In the Pro- 
vinces, however, there was less IrreBponslbillty 
and consequently the members of the Legislative 
Councils wore often the aUies of Government. 
But It took time for Indian opinion to realise 
that the Legislative Councils, however Imperfect 
were the instruments of order and good govern- 
ment. Some years later, the boycott broke 
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down. Mr. C 11. Daa, one of Mr. Gandhi's chief 
lieutenant**, decided to associate with theLcgisla- 
turo— ostensibly to destroy the reforms, but 
actually because he and many others had grown 
tired of a policy of mere negation. The downfall 
of non-co-operation was further signalled by 
the election of a great Swarajist, Mr. V. J. Patel, 
to be President of the Legislative Assembly — an 
office which he held until the summer of 1030 

When Lord Irwin succeeded Lord Reading 
in 1926, the prosiiects of peace improved. It 
was ordained by Statute that a Commission 
should examine the Indian Reforms within ten 
years of the inception of the Government of 
India Act In 1927 both the British Government 
and the Government of India agreed that the 
Commission should be appointed as early as 
possible. Accordingly, in the autumn, It was 
announced that Sir John Simon and other mem- 
bers of Parliament should be members of a 
new Statutory Commission Their appoint- 
ment was the occasion of a new outburst 
Neither Mr. Gandhi’s followers nor the moderates 
would support the Commission It was to be 
boycotted from the start. The chief complaint 
was that all the members of the Commission 
were Europeans. The Congress party, and even 
the moderates, demanded in its place a Round 
Table Conference and the promise. If not the 
immediate offer, of Dominion Status The 
boycott, however, was not very effective One 
by one the Provincial Councils decided to co- 
operate with the Simon Commission the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, almost alone among the Legisla- 
tures, stood consistently for boycott. Yet it is 
significant that before the Simon Commission 
had published its report, the Viceroy not only 
announced that the goal of Government in India 
was Dominion Status, but Invited representatives 
of India to a Round Table Conference in London 
ho stood where the moderates and half the 
Congress had stood two years before. Mean- 
while, Congress became still more extremist 
In January 1929, Mr. Gandhi announced that 
if India was not given Dominion Status within 
a year, he would lead the campaign for Indepen- 
dence. He kept his word, and the Lahore 
Congress of December 1929, under the guidance 
of Pandit .Tawharlal Nehru rather than Mr 
Gandhi, voted in favour of Independence 

The new struggle began in earnest in March 
1930. Mr. Gandhi first decided to break the Salt 
i Laws. Ho made an imposing march from 
Ahmedabad to the coast, where he ceremoniously 
manufactured salt that could not bo taxed 
Non-co-operation was in full swing For a 
short time Bombay was virtually a Congress 
City There were numerous arrests, and before 
the year closed, there were to be in India no 
less than fifty thousand people Incarcerated 
for political offences. 

The Government of Lord Irwin was assailed 
on all sides. Some condemned It because it 
was weak ; others condemned it because it was 
1 repressive. Its conduct had a curious reaction 
iupon political opinion in England, which 
possessed the dubious advantage of a minority 
Government. At one time the Conservatives 
were demanding the recall of Lord Irwin 
iLitnilarly, Provincial Governors were criticised 
tfor alleged inactivity. In the summer few 
iwedicted any success for the Round Table 
Conference. The Simon Commission published 
a Report that was condemned by practically 


every party in India : It was practically a 
still-born llep^ort. Events had mo\ed too 
rapidly The Round Table Conference, liowever, 
proved to lie the culminating point of a world- 
wide interest in the Indian political struggle. 
The Princes, at first, assumed the lead They 
stood for a Federal Government in which tiio 
States and British India should be partners. At 
once the extremists, who had intended to ignore 
the Conference, showed the keenest concern. The 
Conference, despite all evil prognostications, 
represented the voice of India 

In February 1931 the Round Table Conference 
delegates returned to India on the understand- 
ing that there was to bo a second Round Table 
Conference in London, but that meanwhile 
certain problems, such as that of separate com- 
munal electorates, wore to be worked out among 
themselves in India. The first thing they did 
on their return was to attempt to persuade 
Congress to call off the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and participate in the Conference 
ConCTesB, however, were in bitter mood , many 
local committees even did their best to prevent 
the decennial census in February from being an 
accurate index to the state of the population 
There were a number of feverish conferences 
between Lord Irwin, Mr Gandhi, and Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru Mr Gandhi and other pro- 
minent Congress leaders were released from 
prison specially to confer with Government 
officials and the conferences were conducted in 
a friendly and informal fashion. The upshot 
was the signing of the Irwin-Gandhi Pact at 
Delhim March which provided on the one hand 
for Congress to call off the civil disobedience 
movement, tlie no-tax campaign, the boycott of 
British goods, and other cognate activities, and 
on the other band for Government to extend an 
amnesty to political prisoners, to permit the 
manufacture of salt on tlie coast, and make a 
number of similar concessions. 

When in April Lord Willingdon arrived in 
India to take up his duties as Viceroy and 
Governor-General, Lord Irwin left the country 
amid many tributes to ills statesmanship Lord 
Wilhngdon’s first few months wore spent in 
preparing the w ay for the second Round Table 
Conference, the opening ot which was fixed for 
November. At first Congress refused to partici- 
pate, alleging that Government had broken the 
Irwin-Gandhi agreement, but after much waver- 
ing Mr Gandhi set sail for England at the end of 
August The Conference almost broken down 
over the communal problem. Mr. Gandhi was 
frankly dissatisfied and landed In India on 
December 28 hinting at a renewal of the civil 
disobedience campaign Early in January 1932 
the struggle began again Mr. Gandhi and the 
Congress leaders were imprisoned 

The Vicerov soon made it clear that there 
could bo no compromise with those who were 
detennmed to persist in a fresh campaign of 
civil disobedience and proclaimed his determina- 
tion to use to the full the resources of the State 
in flglitmg and defeating a movement w’^hich 
would otherwise remain a perpetual menace 
to orderly Government and individual liberty. 
His Excellency's policy quickly met with success. 
The arrest of the principal loaders of the campaign 
was followed up with the imprisonment after 
trial of over 30,000 followers of the Congress. 
The special Ordinances devised to de.il with the 
menace were renewed for another six montlis. 
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being replaced at the end of the year by more 
permanent legislation which the Legislative 
Assembly and the Couneil of State endorsed, 
the former by a surprisingly good majority All 
the Provincial Ooimelis passed complemen- 
tary legislation embodying Ordinance regula- 
tions to suit local conditions Thus by the end 
of the year the Ordinances li ad ceased to exist, 
their place being taken by legislation for a 
limited period Nothing showed the lallv of 
the country against civil disobedience better 
than those measures 

The economic position of the country continued 
to be abnormal throughout the year and 
Government refused to contemplate any relaxa- 
tion of that stern policy of rigorous economy 
in public expenditure outlined in 1931 The 
success of that policy was reflected in the 
budget of 1933-34, though public opinion in 
the country was disappointed with the absence 
of any relief from taxation, particularly in \iew 
of the partial restoration of the cat in the salaries 
of the Services An outstanding feature of 
the year was the rajiid improvement in India’s 
credit notwithstanding the economic stress 
Government floated three loans, one m sterling 
and two m rupees, of the total amount of Its 68 
orores The last of these was ovorsubstrlbed 
in about four hours though it gave a return 
of only 6i per cent Government also succeeded 
In substantially reducing their floating debt. 

An event of great importance during the 
j’ear was the tariff agreement between India 
and Great Britain at the Ottawa Conference 
In the entirely m w circumstances created by 
the departure of the Britisli Government from 
the old policy of universal free trade and bv 
the substitution for it of a tariff coupled wath 
the grant of preference to countries, the Govern- 
ment of India were invited to send a delegation 
to the Imperial Conference primarily to consider 
and discuss with representatives of Great Britain 
the question whether it would be in the interests 
of both countries to enter into a tariff agreement 
involving the reciprocal grant of preferences 
to eacn other’s products In the negotiations 
and discussions which took place first in London 
and subsequently at Ottawa the Indian delega- 
tion to the Conference headed by Sir Atul 
Cliatterjee were given the freest possible hand 
and the agreement which they concluded embo- 
dies only such measures as arc m the best 
interests of India After prolonged dcscussion 
it was endorsed by the Central Legislature 

Discussions relating to the future constitution 
of India were in ptogress throughout the >ear 
The publication of the communal award made 
by His Majesty’s Government marked a new 
stage in their progress This award in so far 
as it affected the Depressed Classes in the Hindu 
community was modified as a result of 
Mr Gandhi’s fast at the Ycravda prison He 
undertook this fast after due warning to Govern- 
ment and threatened to die of starvation if 
the plan to create special constituencies for 
the depressed classes was not given ui) Hindu 
leaders in their anxiety to save Mr Gandlii 
agreed upon an alternative seliomo of reserved 
seats for the Depressed Classes in the general 
cxinstltuencies This agreement was subse- 
quently endorsed bv His Majesty's Government 
In November the third Bound 1’able Conferenee 
mot in London, the session lasting till the end 
of the year, ( 


I The year 1933 saw the publication of the White 
Paper cmbodvlng the proposals of His Majesty’s 
I Gov^ernment for constitutional advance in 
1 India (See Round Table Conference Chapter) 
It scrvcMl to thrust India into the forefront 
of British politics At no other period perhaps 
in recent times has India figured so largely in 
Britain, which was floocled by die-hard 
propaganda <i gainst “ the danger of forcing 
democracy down the throats of the dumb millions 
of India ” 

With the complete stultification of the Congress 
following the collapse of civil disobedience, and 
I the shifting ol interest to J^ondon where the 
Joint I’arluimentary Committee was in session 
examining the White Paper, political activity 
in the < ountiy was at a standstill To make up 
for this there w'as a great ujiheaval in the social 
sjdiere The plight of the depressed classes 
(railed Harijans by Mr Gandhi) attracted much 
attention, tlianks to tlie aggressive measures 
adopted by Mr Gandhi, his two fasts, release 
from jail and wlurlwiiui tour of the country 
Although tlierc was mii<h orthodox opposition 
to tlie admission of untouchables into caste 
tempb s and other dcmonstrational aspects of 
the ujilift movement, the upper classes’ con- 
scicm e was roused to activity and directed to- 
wards the amelioration of tlie general condition 
of the untouc babies 

India’s increasing status among the nations of 
the w'orld was oximidihcd by the privilego 
accorded to her of negotiating diiect with a 
I’orcign Pow'(*r (Jajian) for a commercial treaty. 
'J’o meet tlie stifling competition from Jajian, 
India decided to cancel the most-favoured- 
nation tri atineiit to Japan, wlicreu})on the latter 
retaliated i)> jilacmg a boyi ott on Indian cotton 
Ihe tug-of-war ended as the result of a series 
of conversations at Himla and Delhi between 
representatives of the Indian and Japanese 
I Govenimcnts Equally important was the visit 
j j>aid b> a delegation from LancaHliire, which 
also w'us productiv c of an agreement with 
1 Bombay millowncrs for the regulation of trade 
and avoidance of cut-throat competition — an 
agreement w hich was latei ratified by the Indian 
legislature. 

Eor the first time in liistory, Mount Everett 
was conquered from the air An aeroplane 
expedition financed by I.ady Houston achieved 
this marvel whuh, ajmrt from its spectacular 
nature, is believed to be of great s( lentittc value 
A climfung expedition which followed, liowever, 
had to afiandon the attempt owing to unkind 
weather 

India lost this year two outstanding persona- 
lities, H H the Jam Sahib (the famous “llanjl” 
of the eri( ket world) ancl Mrs Annie Besant who 
was held in great esteem by all India foi her 
services in the cause ot the country’s constitu- 
tional advance. 

The Frontier tribes again gave trouble The 
Bajauns c hose to harbour a “ pretender ” to the 
Afghan throne and, as a friendlv neighbouring 
state, India had to curl) such hostile activities on 
the liorder The operations lasted a f t'w months, 
but the Issue was never m doubt Air operations 
settled the trouble and, incidentally, served to 
demonstrate how the Bntlsli Empire could not 
altogether give up air bombing 
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The impulse which drove the British to India 
was not conquest but trade. The Government 
of India represents the slow evolution from con- 
ditions established to meet trading requirements 
On September 24, 1599, a few years before the 
deaths of Queen Elizabeth and Akbar, the mer- 
chants of London formed an association for 
the purpose of establishing direct trade with 
the East and were granted a charter of incorpo- 
ration The Government of this Company in 
England was vested In a Governor with a Gene- 
ral Court of Proprietors and a Court of Direc- 
tors. The factories and affairs of the Company 
on the East and West Coasts of India, and in 
Bengal, were administered at each of the 
principal settlements of Madras (Fort St 
George), Bombay and Calcutta (Fort William), 
by a President or Governor and a Council con- 
sisting of the senior servants of the Company. 
The tlireo “ Presidencies " were independent 
of each other and subordinate only to the 
Directors in England. 

Territorial Responsibility Assumed. 

The collapse of government in India conse- 
quent on tiie decay of Moghul power and the 
intrigues of the French on the East Coast forced 
the officers of the Company to assume terri- 
torial responsibility in spite of their own de- 
sires and the insistent orders o^^^e Directors 
Step by step the Company beca 4 nie first the 
dominant, then the paramount power in India 
In these changed circumstances the system of 
government by mutually independent and un- 
wieldy councils of the merchants at the Prc'sl- 
dency towns gave rise to grave abuses. Par- 
liament Intervened, and under the Regulating 
Act of 1773, a Governor-General and four 
councillors were appointed to administer the 
Presidency of Fort WilMam (Bengal), and the 
supremacy of that Presidency over Madras and 
Bombay was for the first time established 
The subordinate Presidencies were forbidden 
to wage war or make treaties without the pre- 
vious consent of the Governor-General of 
Bengal in Council, except in cases of imminent 
necessity. PHt's Act of 1784, which establish- 
ed the Board of Control in England, vested the 
administration of each of the three Presiden- 
cies in a Governor and three councillors, includ- 
ing the Commander-in-chief of the Presi- 
dency Army. The control of the Govomor- 
General-ln-CouncU was somewhat extended, 
as It was again by the Charter Act of 1793. 
Under the Charter Act of 1833 the Company 
was compelled to close Us commercial business 


and it became a political and administrative 
body holding its territories In trust for the 
Crown. The same Act vested the direction 
of the entire civil and military administration 
and sole power of legislation in the Govemor- 
General-in-Council, and defined more clearly 
the nature and extent of the control to be ex- 
tended over the subordinate governments. 
After the Muriny, there was passed, in 1858, an 
Act transferring the Government of India from 
the Company to the Crown. This Act made 
no Important change in the administration In 
India, but the Governor-General, as represent* 
ing the Crown became known as the Viceroy. 
The Governor-General is the sole representa- 
tive of the Crown in India ; he Is assisted by a 
Council, composed of high officials, each of 
whom is responsible for a special depaitment 
I of the administration. 

Functions of Government. 

The functions of the Government In India 
%re perliaps the mo^t extensive of any great 
administration in tlie world. It claims a share 
in tlie produce of tiie land and in the Punjab 
and Bombay it has restricted the alienation 
of land from agriculturists to non-agricultur- 
ists. It undertakes the management of landed 
estates where tlie proprietor is disqualified. 
In times of famine it undertakes relief work 
and other remedial measures on a great scale. 
It manages a vast forest property and is the 
principal manufacturer of salt and opium. 
It owns the bulk of the railways of the country, 
and directly manages a considerable portion 
of them , it has constructed and maintains 
most of the Important irrigation works ; it 
owns and manages the post and telegraph 
systems , it has the monopoly of the Note 
Issue, and it alone can set the mints in motion. 
It lends money to municipalities, rural boards, 
and agriculturists and occasionally to owners 
of historic estates It controls the sale of 
liquor and intoxicating drugs and has direct 
responsibilities In respect to police, education, 
medical and sanitary operations and ordinary 
public works of the most intimate character. 
The Government has also close relations with 
the Indian States which collectively cover 
more than one-third of the whole area of India 
and comprise more than one-flft.b of Its popu- 
lation The distribution of these great func- 
tions between the Government of India and the 
provincial administrations has fluotnated and 
was definitely regulated by the Reform Act of 
1919. 


THE REFORMS OF 1919. 

Great changes were made in the system of general operation in January 1921. The Act 
government in British India by the Govern- was the outcome of an inquiry conducted In 
ment of India Act, 1919, which, together with India in the winter of 1917-18 by the Secre- 
the rules framed under it — almost as important tary of State (Mr. Montagu) and the Viceroy 
lu their provisioQS as the Act iteelf — came into (Lord Chelmeford), the results of which were 
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embodied in their Beport ou Indian Consti* 
tutional Beforra Issued in the spring of IQIH. 
The recommendations in this report were supple- 
mented by those of two Committees which 
toured in India in the winter of 1918-10, and 
which issued their Beports in the spring of 1010. 
A third Committee was appointed during the 
latter year to make recommendations for the 
modification of the system of administration 
of Indian affairs in the United Kingdom, and 
issued their Beport while tiie Governmant of 
India Bill was under examination by a Joint 
Select Committee of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The Joint Select Committee in their 
turn issued an exhaustive Beport on the Bill, 
which was passed in a form practically identi- 
cal with that recommended by the Joint Com- 
mittee, and received the Boyal Assent on the 
23rd December 1919. 

The Divisions —British India for admi- 
nistrative purposes is divided into 15 pro- 
vinces, each with its separate Local Govern- 
ment or administration. In nine of the 
provmces — the three Presidencies of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, the United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh, the Punjab, Bihar and 
Orissa, the Central Provinces, Burma, and 
Assam — the Local Government consists of a 
Governor, an Executive Council of not more than 
four members, and two or more Mimsters In 
1922 Burma, which was excluded from the 
original scheme, was brought into line with it 
An Act of Parliament was passed, constituting 
Burma a Governor’s Province, with a 
Governor, an Executive Council and Mimsters 
and a Legislative Council elected on a 
very democratic Iranchise, which pave the 
vote to women The remaining six pro- 
vinces are directly administered by Chief 
Commissioners, wlio are technically mere agents 
of the Central Government of India. No 
change has been made by the Act of 1919 in 
the system of administration in these six mmor 
provinces. 

Dyarchy. — In these nine provmces the exe- 
cutive Government is a dual organism which 
owes its unity to the Governor. One hand 
of the organism consists of the Governor and 
his executive Council, all of whom are appointed 
by the King. This body is responsible for the 
administration of those subjects which are 

reserved ” The other half of the executive 
organism is the Governor acting with the ad- 
▼ire of Ministers who are appointed by him, 
hold office during his pleasure, and must be 
elected members of the Provincial Legislative 
Council. To the Governor acting with Mi- 
nisters is entrusted the adminlitratlon of 
** transferred ” subjects. 

The Object — The framers of the Act 
of 1919 had a twofold object in view. Their 
primary object was to devise a plan which 
would render possihie the mtroduction by 
successive stages of a system of responsible 
government in British India in modification 
of the previous system under which the Govern- 
ments in India both central and provincial, 
received their mandates from the British 
Parliament acting through the Secretary of 
State for India, the Cabinet Minister responsi- 
ble to Parliament for the administration of 
Indian affairs. 


The Provinces — Starting from the pre- 
mise that it was in the provinces that the first 
substantial steps must be taken towards the 
development of a system of responsible govern- 
ment, the framers of the Act of 1919 provided 
foi a statutory demarcation of the functions 
to be exercised by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments respectively 
In their administrative capacity. No attempt 
was made in this connection to limit the 
field open to the Indian Legislature, which 
still retains a concurrent (though not an 
overriding) power of legislation for the 
affairs of the provinces in general and 
of individual provinces ; but the rules under 
the Act provide specifically for the 
exercise of this right in certain specified 
provincial matters, and the theory upon 
which the Act proceeds assumes that 
a convention will be established and 
rigorously observed which will confine 
intervention by the Indian Legislature 

in provincial affairs to matters so 

specified 

Finance — The ** revenues of India” — 
or, rather, their sources — are definitely divided 
between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments ; the Provincial Governments have 
now almost complete control over the 

administration of their ** allocated ” 
revenues, they have power to sup- 

plement them by raising loans on the 
security of these revenues, and their 
right, subject iu certain cases to the 
Governor-General’s sanction, to initiate new 
taxation measures Is formally recognised. 

! It was found impossible to devise any 
scheme of allocation of revenues between 
the Central and Provincial Governments 
which did not leave the former with a 
deficit. This deficit is to be met in part 
by an annual contribution from seven of 
the eight Governors’ provinces, the province 
of Bihar and Orissa, owing to the compara- 
tive exiguousness and inelasticity oi its own 
revenues, havmg been exempted from this contri- 
bution The aggregate sum thus due from the 
provinces to the Government of India at the 
outset is Hh. 983 lakhs, of which Madras 
contributes Bs. 348 lakhs, the United 
Provinces Bs. 240 lakhs, the Punjab Bs. 
176 lakhs, and the other four provinces 
sums ranging from Bs 15 Ulihs to Bs. 
64 lakhs. The annual contribution is in 
no case to be subject to increase in 
the future, and if reduction of the aggre- 
gate is found possible by the Government 
of India, reductions are to be made in 
fixed proportions from the quota of the 
several provinces. 

Responsibility —The first steps towards 
responsibility were to transform the Provincial 
Legislative Council into a body of sufficient size 
and with a sufficiently large elected majority 
(which the Act fixes at 70 per cent, as a 
minimum) to represent adequately public 
opinion In the province, and to create an 
electorate. The first franchise rules have 
given the vote to about 5,000,000 of the 
adult male population, and have enabled 
the Legislative Council of any ** Governor’s 
province ” to extend the franchise to womeiuj 
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The following table allows the abiength and composition of each of the Provincial Couucila: — 




Mominatod and ex-officio. 


Provlnoe. 

Elected. 

Officials. 

Non-officials 

Total. 

Madras 

Uo 

23 

6 

127 

Bombay . . . . . . 

«b 

20 

6 

111 

Bengal . . . . 

113 

20 

6 

139 

United Provinces 

100 

18 

5 

123 

Punjab 

71 

10 

6 

98 

Bihar and Orissa 

76 

18 

9 

103 

CJentral Provinces . . 

53 

10 

5 

68 

Assam 

39 

9 

5 

53 

Burma . . 

78 

13 

8 

101 


The figures for officials in this table are maxima 
In every case, and where less than the maximum 
number of officials is nominated to any Council, 
the number of nominated non-offlclals must be 
increased in proportion ; eg ^ if there are only 
16 officials (nominated and ex-officio) on the 
United Provinces Council, there must bo seven 
nominated non-officials. The official members 
who have seats ex-officio are the members of the 
Executive Council, who are at present four in 
number, the statutory maximum in Madras, 
Bombay, and Bengal, three in Bihar and Orissa, 
and two in each of the remaining provinces. 
Those Executive Councils contain an equal 


nuii'ber of Indian and British members except 
in Bihar and Orissa where two of the three 
members are British officials. 

Electorates. — The electorates in each pro- 
vince are arranged for the most part on a basis 
which is designed to give separate representa- 
tion to the various races, communities, and 
special interests into which the diverse elements 
ot the Indian population naturally range them- 
selves Although there are minor variations 
from provmco to provmce, a table showing 
their character in one province (Bengal) will 
give a sufficiently clear idea of the general 
position. 


Glass of Electorate. | 

No of 

Electorates of 
this Class. 

No of Members 

I returnable by 

1 Electorates of 
this Class. 

Non- Muhammadan 

42 

[ 46 

Muhammadan . . 

34 

39 

European 

3 

6 

Anglo-Indian (In the technical sense of persons of mixed 
European and Asiatic descent). 

Landholders 

1 

2 

5 

5 

University 

1 

1 

Commerce and Industry . . 

8 

15 

Total 

94 

113 


Of the 94 constituencies in Jiengal, all but 
nine (those representing the University and 
Commerce and industry) are arranged on a terri- 
torial basis, i each constituency consists of a 
group of electors, having the prescribed qualifi- 
cations which entitle them to a vote in a consti- 
tuency of that class, who inhabit a particular 
area The normal area for a ** Muhammadan ** 
or ** non-Muhammadan " constituency is a 
district (or where districts are large and popu- 
lous, lialf a district) in the case of rural constitu- 
encies, and, in the case of urban constituencies, 
a group of adjacent municipal towns Some 
large towns form urban constituencies by them- 
selves, and the City of Calcutta provides eight 
separate constituencies, six ** non-Muham- 
madan •’ and two ** Muhammadan**, the latter, 
of course, being coterminous with the former. 

Throughout the electoral rules there runs a 
general classlflcation of the various kinds of 
constituencies into two broad categories, those 
which are designed to represent special inter- 
ests such as landholders, tlniversIMes, Plan- 


ters or Commerce being described as “special *’ 
constituencies, and those which are based on a 
racial distinction — Muhammadan, European, 
Sikh, etc — being known as “general” 
constituencies 

Voters* Qualifications — The qualifica- 
tions for electors (and consequently for candi- 
dates) vary in detail from province to province, 
chiefly on account of variations in the laws and 
regulations which form the basis of assessment 
of income or property values. Generally speak- 
ing, both in rural and urban areas the franchise 
is based on a property qualification as measured 
by the payment of a prescribed minunum of land 
revenue or of its equivalent, or of Income tax, 
or of municipal taxes, but in all provinces retired, 
pensioned or discharged officers and men of the 
regular army are entitled to the vote, Irrespect- 
ive of the amount of their income or 
property. 

Election Results. — A Parliamentary Paper 
(Cmd. 39221), published In 1931, gives the 
following summary of election results. This return 
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relates to the f ourth General Election under the 
Act of 1919. In two oases, however, those of 
the Council of State and the Burma Legislative 
Council, it relates to the third election under 
that Act, held in the case of the Council of 
State in 1930 and in the case of the Burma 
Council in 1928. These divergencies are due 
to the statutory duration of the Council of State 
being five instead of three years, and to the fact 
that the Beforms were introduced in Burma two 
years later than in other Provinces. 

In the ordinary course of events the fourth 
general election would have been held in 1929. 
in two j^ovinces, Bengal and Assam, the 
elections to the Provincial Legislature wore in 
fact held in that year, since in those provinces 
the local political situation had led to dissolu- 
tions in that year. But in the case of the 
legislative Assembly and of the remainder of 
the Provincial Councils the statutory three I 


I year period was extended under the power® 
I conferred by the Government of India Act in 
order to postpone the general election until 
after the publication of the Reiiort of the 
Indian Statutory Commission in the Summer 
of 1930. The elections were therefore hold in 
the autumn of 1930. 

The figures given for the number of electors 
who voted and the percentages of the number 
who voted to the number on the electoral roll 
are, in the cose of plural member constituen- 
cies, approximate only. In these constituencies, 
each elector has as many votes as there are 
seats to be filled, and the figures are calculated 
on the assumption that each elector used all 
his votes, th<it is, the figure given as the 
number of Electors who voted is the result of 
dividing the number of votes polled by the 
number of seats to be filled. 


Class of Constituency. 

No of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
fiUed 
without 
Contest. 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Madras Legislative Council. 


Kon-Muhammadan, urban 
M rural 

Muhammadan, urban 

Indian 
European 
Anglo-Indian . . 
Landholders . . 
Univerrity 
Planters 

European Commerce 
Indian Commerce 


„ rural 
Christians 


Total 


9 

1 

19 

47 4 

69.7 

60 

16 

80 

42 2 

46*6 

2 

1 

2 

.36 5 

60*8 

11 

6 

18 

63-5 

66-6 

5 

3 

5 

66 0 

69*4 

X 

1 

X 

3 

68 0 

68*3 

6 

~ 3 

8 

90*0 

94'8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

46-0 

— 

3 

2 

3 

2 



97.8 

98 

35 

138 

431 

48 '3 


Total Electorate * 1,420,931. 

Of the 188 candidates for contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secure 
onc-clghth of the number of votes polled. 


Bombay Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 

11 

3 

20 

8-0 

36-6 

„ rural 

35 

13 

45 

13*6 

42*9 

Muhammadan, urban 

5 

2 

6 

12-0 

86*6 

M rural 

22 

6 

31 

46-8 

38.8 

European 

Landholders 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

47*2 

63*5 

University 

1 


4 

22-8 

66*7 

European Commerce 

3 

3 

— 

— 


Indian Commerce 

4 

2 

— 

— 

60*9 

Total 

86 

32 

107 

1 16*6 

1 

40*6 


Total Electorate : 888,801 » 

Of the 1Q7 candidates for contested seats, 22 forfeited their deposit, having failed to secuie one- 
ei^tb of the total nombwr of votes polled divided by the nvoiber of members to be elected. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

I Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 

In contested 

1 Con- 

stituencies. 

Per- 
centage 
in 1926. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 


Bengal Legislative Council. 


Non -Muhammadan, urban 
„ ruMl 

Muhammadan, urban 

„ rural .. 

Landholders 
European, General 
„ Commerce 
Anglo-Indian 
Indian Commerce 
Universities 


Totai 


11 

7 

16 

26 0 

48*4 

35 

20 

54 

33 9 

39 5 

6 

2 

12 

38*8 

41-1 

33 

14 

55 

20-2 

37-0 

6 

3 

8 

76 7 

77 8 

5 

2 

6 

6 0 

— 

11 

11 

11 

— 


2 

2 

2 

— 

35*8 

4 

2 

7 

87 7 

94*7 

2 

1 

4 

79 8 

77-8 

114 

64 

175 

26*1 

39 3 


’ iOTM , Electorate : 1,186,428. 


Of the 175 candidates for the contested seats, 20 forfeited their deposit, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


United Provinces Legislative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 

8 

2 

21 

6-0 

45-5 

„ rural 

52 

20 

121 

21-8 

49-3 

Muhammadan, urban . . 

4 

1 

7 

53 8 

42*0 

„ rural , . 

25 

16 

65 

67-1 

64*5 

Agra lAndholdcrs 

2 

2 

4 


58*0 

Taluqdars 

4 

— 

8 

42-8 

53 3 

Chambers of Commerce 

3 

3 

3 

— 

— 

University 

1 

— 

2 

6*7 

71 7 

European 

1 

1 

1 

— 

14-2 

Total 

100 

45 

222 

24 6 

50 2 


Total Electorate : 1,681,386. 

01 ttie lor ttie Bea\a, lorlelYed ttielr SepertY-, YiavYug laYled to secure 

one-eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Punjab Legislative Council. 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 
„ rural 

Muhammadan, urban.. 

„ rural .. 

Sikh urban 
Sikh, rural 
Landholders . . 
University 
Commerce 
Industry 

Total 



7 

4 

7 

19-0 

61-0 


13 

4 

19 

41 0 

63*0 


6 

2 

8 

47*0 

69*0 


27 

! 1 

16 

1 

27 

50 0 

64*0 


1 

11 

X 

« 

12 

15- 0 

45*0 


4 

3 

2 

84 0 

— 


1 

1 

— 

— 

80*0 


1 

1 




.. 

1 

1 

— 

— 

93*0 

, , 

71 

38 

1 76 

38-6 

51*4 


Total Electorate : 751,606. 


Of the 75 candidates for the contested seats, 14 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
secure one-eighth of the number of votes ^lledJ “ ^ 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 1 

No. of 
Seats 
filled 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 
1 

Per- 
centage 
In 1926.* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 1 

(4) 

(6) j 

(6) 


Bihar and Orissa Legisiative Council 


Non-Muhammadan, urban 

6 

2 

9 

29*7 

4Q-4 

„ rural 

42 

30 

23 

26*3 

62*6 

Muhammadan, urban 

3 


7 i 

48 2 

61-2 

„ rural 

15 

5 

21 

59 8 

64-6 

European 

1 

1 

— 

— 


Landholders 

5 

4 

3 

81*1 

85-5 

Planting 

1 

1 

. — 

— 

— 

Indian Mining Association 

1 

1 

— 

— . 

— 

Indian Mining Federation . . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— - 

University 

1 

— 

2 

66*3 

85*5 

Total 

76 

45 

65 

33*2 

1 60*6 


Total Eleotoratb • 431,064. 


Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 7 forfeited their dex>osits, having failed to secure 
ono'eighth of the number of votes polled. 


Central Provinces and Berar Legislative Council. 


Non -Muhammadan, urban 

9 

3 

13 

21*2 

68*2 

,, rural 

32 

18 

85 

30 0 

58*9 

Muhammadan, urban 

8 

3 

11 

63 2 

67*1 

,, rural 

1 


2 

64-8 


Landholders . . . . 

o 

1 

2 

20 1 

70*1 

Mining 

1 

1 

— 

— 

68*0 

Commerce and Industry 

1 

1 

1 — 

— 

72-9 

University .. 

1 

— 

2 

1 54*5 

91*4 

Total 

55 

27 

1 65 

33-3 

1 61*9 


Total Electorate: 197,772. 

Of the 65 candidates for the contested seats, 6 forfeited their deposits, having failed to 
obtain one-eighth of the votes polled. 


Assam Legislative Councii. 


General, urban 

1 

— 

3 

60 9 

63-3 

Non-Muhammadan, rural 

20 

8 

31 

26-4 

38-8 

Muhammadan, rural 

12 

6 

14 

34*7 

53 6 

Planters 

5 

5 


— 



Commerce and Industry 

1 

— 

5 

62 0 

92*1 

Total 

39 

19 , 

53 

28*3 

44*2 


Total Eleotoratb • 249,976. 

Of the 50 candidates for contested seats, 8 forfeited their deposit. 


Burma Legislative Council. 


General, urban 
Indian, urban 
Karen, rural 
General, rural 
Anglo-Indian 
European 
Commerce 
(Jniversity 


. 

14 

1 

32 

45*0 

40 9 


8 

1 

18 

61*0 

51* 2 


5 

3 

4 

25*0 

21*0 


44 

3 

114 

16-0 

16*0 


1 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

28 0 


« 

1 

6 

5 

75*0 


Total 

80 

19 

1 173 

18.0 

! 16*0 


total Eleotobaitb : 1,025,695, 


Ot the 173 candidates for the contested seats, 17 forfeited their deposits, having failed to seoure 
•ne-eighth of the number of votes poUed. 

* In the case pf Burma the percentages are for the election of 1925. 
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Class of Constituency. 

No. of 
Seats. 

I 

No. of 
Seats 
flUod 
without 
Contest. 

No. of 
Candi- 
dates for 
contested 
Seats. 

Percentage 
of Votes 
polled to No. 
of Electors 
in contested 
Con- 
stituencies. 

Per- 

centage 

lnl92o. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1 (6) 

Coorg Legislative Council. 



European 

2 

2 

2 

1 — 


Jamma 


1 

1.1 

66 6 

74 0 

Non-Jamma 

4 

4 

4 


78 8 

Total . . i 

15 

7 

i9 

56 G 1 

74-9 


Total Electorate li,l43. 
No candidate forfeited his deposit. 


Legislative Assembly. 


Mtidias — 






Non-Muhammadan 

10 

4 

13 

30 4 

41*3 

Muhammadan 

3 


2 

56 0 

61*0 

European 

1 

1 

— 



Landholders 

1 

_ 

2 

73 0 

82 0 

Indian Commerce . 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Bombay — 

Non-Muhammadan 

7 

3 

0 

lO'O 

39.3 

Muhammadan 

4 

3 

2 

58 4 

33.8 

European . . 

2 

2 

— 

— 

— 

Landholders 

1 

1 

, — . 


— 

Indian Commerce 

Bengal — 

2 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Non-Muhammadan 

6 

6 




39.0 

Muhammadan 

6 

5 

2 

40 3 

46.5 

European . . 

Landholders 

3 

i 



— 

1 

1 




— 

Indian Commerce 

United Provinces — 

1 

— 

3 

87-0 

— 

Non-Muhammadan, urban . . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Non-Muhammadan, rural . 

7 

4 

17 

14 2 

51.4 

Muhammadan, urban 

1 

1 

1 

— 

26.9 

Muhammadan, rural 

5 

3 

8 

43-7 

64.3 

United Provinces, Landholders . 
United Provinces, European 

1 

1 

2 

— 

— . 

1 

1 

1 

— 

— 

Punjab— 






Non-Muhammadan 

3 


2 

41-0 

61.0 

Muhammadan 


2 

10 

62-0 

64.0 

Sikli . . j 

2 1 

~ 1 

4 

50 0 

54.0 

Landholders 

Bihar and Orissa — 

1 

1 ' 

— 

— 

87.0 

Non-Muhammadan 

8 

6 

4 

8*7 

52 8 

Muhammadan 

3 

1 

4 

53-9 

59 0 

I>andowners 

Central Provinces and Bcrar — 

1 

— 

2 

62-7 

— 

Non-Muhammadan 

4 

4 

— 

— 

75-7 

Muhammadan 

1 

— 

2 

41-0 

— 

Landholders 

Assam — 

1 

1 


— 

S7.8 

Non-Muhammadan 

2 

4* 

— 

— 

56*4 

MnhftTnTnftd«.n 

1 

1 

— . 

— 

62*4 

European 

Delhi (General) 

1 

1 

1 

3 

22 8 

65-0 

Burma — 






Non-European constituency 

3 

— 

6 

17*7 

13‘8 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) . . 

1 

— 

3 

35-9 

63*4 

Total 

104 

65 

103 

1 26-1 

48-1 


• Two candidates withdrew. 
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Election Results. 


— 

Provincial percen- 
tage of votes polled 
in contested 
constituencies. 

No. of candidates 
who forfeited 
deposit. 

Madras . . 

31 0 

1 

Bombay . . 

13 7 

— 

Bengal 

41-5 

1 

United Provinces 

16-9 

4 

Punjab 

55 4 

1 

Bihar and Orissa 

21-5 

— 

Central Provinces and Berar . . 

40 9 

— 

Aaeam 


— 

Burma . . . . 

17*7 

— 

Delhi 

22 9 

— 

AJmer-Merwara 

35 9 

— 


Total Ellctoratf 1,212,172. 

Total Numbek OF VoTLRS IN Contested Constituencies 468,491 

Number OF Votes Tolled „ „ ,, 124,8^3 


Total Electorate 1,212,172. 

Total Number of Voters IN Contested Constituencies 468,491 

Number of Votes Tolled „ „ ,, 124,8^3 


A.. 


Women Voters 

•—Provincial Legislative Councils 


Prov inoe. 

No. enrolled. 

No enrolled 
in contested 
Constituencies 

No who 
voted. 

Percentage 
of Col. 4 on 
Col. 3. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(♦) 

(5) 

Madras ... 

127,969 

98,680 

17,836 

18 1 

Bombay ... 

47,256 

35,877 

2,331 

6-5 

Bengal 


Figures not 

recorded. 


United Provinces 

56,224 

31,360 

1,208 

3*9 

Punjab 

26,199 

14,907 

840 

6*6 

Central Provinees and Berar . . 

7,679 

3 926 

347 

8-8 

Bihar and Orissa 

6,924 

4,229 

229 

6*4 

Assam 

2,324 

i,314 

85 

6*5 

Burma . . 

124,404 

100,275 

13,774 

14*0 * 

B —Legislative Assembly. 



Madras . ... 

19,491 

10,338 

1,194 1 

11 6 

Bombay 

6,644 

2,617 

34 1 

3 2 

Bengal 

16,860 

198 

Not recorded. 

Unit^ Provinces 

7,424 

3,176 

106 

3*3 

Punjab 

3,413 

2,193 

165 

7*5 

Oentral Provinces and Berar . . 

931 

40 

0 


Bihar and Orissa 

1,676 

810 

25 

8*0 

Assam 


Figures not recorded. 


Burma. . 

6,960 

Not separately recorded. 


A jmer-Merwara 

Nil. 


— 


Delhi 


Not separately recorded. | 
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Council of State* 


Place and Clasa of 
Congtltuency. 


( 1 ) 


Madras — 

Non-Muhammadan 

Muhammadan 

Bombay — 

Non- Muhammadan 
Muhammadan 

(Sind) .. 

Chamber of Commerce . 
Bengal — 

East: Non-Muhammadan 
West: „ 

East: Muhammadan 
West ; 

Chamber of Commerce . 

United Provinces — 

Northern : Non-Muham- 

madaa 

Southern ,, 

Central : „ 

East : Muhammadan 
West : 

Punjab — 

Non-Muhammadan 
East * Muhammadan 
West : ,, 

Sikh 

Bihar and Orissa — 
Muhammadan 
Non-Muhammadan 

Central Provinces— 

General 
Berar : General 


( 2 ) 


Assam — 

Non-Muhammadan 

Burma— 

Chamber of Commerce 
General 



No of Seats filled 
without Ck>nte8t 

No. of Candidates. 

Total No. of 
Electors. 

Total No. of 
Electors who 
voted. 

rercenukge oi lec- 
tors who voted 
to total No. of 
Electors in con- 
tested (Jonstl- 
tuenci^. 

cJ 

1 

Pi 


(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

4 


5 

3.043 

2,398 

78*0 

84 0 

1 

— 

2 

153 

133 

86*0 

92*0 

3 



4 

2,147 

3,039 

48 4 

26-0 

1 

— 

2 

240 

200 

83 3 

92 0 

1 

— 

2 

383 

356 

92-9 

— 

1 

1 

1 

93 

— 

— 

— 

1 



2 

617 

200 

32-4 



2 

— 

4 

928 

758 

81 6 

78 5 

1 

1 

1 

736 

— 

— 

61 0 

1 

— 

<> 

251 

172 

68 5 

83 0 

1 

1 

1 

210 




1 

1 

3* 

1,313 




60*0 

1 

1 

1 

1,373 


— 

56*0 

1 

— 

2 

788 

388 

49-2 

— 

1 

1 

1 

244 

— 

— 

— 

1 

— 

3 

335 

233 

69*5 

77.0 

1 

1 

1 

1,016 



_ 

1 

— 

2 

479 

406 

84 7 

) 66*0 

1 

— 

2 

729 

587 

80*6 

f 73*0 

1 

1 

1 

673 

— 

— 

— 

1 



3 

461 

350 

75 9 

8‘<*0 

2 

— 

3 

2,084 

960 

46 1 

79*0 

1 

1 

1 

6621 



70*0 

1 

1 

1 

402t 

— 

— 

— 

1 

1 

2 % 

594 

- 

— 

— 

1 

1 

1 

71 





1 

3 


20,583 

2,925 

14*2 

5*0 

84 

15 

53 

40,513 

11,105 

33*4 

I 24*0 


• Tvro candidates withdrew. 

t These figures are the same as In 1025 as the election was held on the old electoral roll8» 
prepared in 1926. 

J One candidate retired. 
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The Government of India, 


POWERS OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCILS, 


In origin the legislative authority in British 
India was a meeting of the Governor- 
General (or, in the case of the Presidencies 
of Madras and Bombay, ol the Governor) with 
his Executive Council, “ for the purpose of 
Jeglslation *' When met for this purpose there 
were added to the Executive Council certain 
“additional members,*’ at first very few in 
number, and those few all nominated by the 
Governor-General or the Governor, as the case 
might be. A Council so constituted had origin- 
ally no powers or duties beyond those Immedi- 
ately arising out of tlie discussion of the parti- 
cular legislative measure which at the time was 
engaging its attention, and its functions were 
confined strictly to the discussion and enactment 
of legislative measures In course of time the 
number of “ additional ’’ members, and the 
proportion of these who were non-olflcial In- 
dians, were steadily increased, the principle of 
election was gradually substituted for nomina- 
tion as the means of selecting non-ofiicial mem- 
bers, and the functions of the Councils were 
extended so as to include the right of interpella- 
tion, of the discussion of matters of general 
public interest, and of criticising and discussing 
the budaet proposals of the Executive Govern- 
ment This extension of the powers of the 
Councils was in the main the resua ot the ** Mor- 
ley-Minto Act *’ of 1909. The Indian Councils 
Act of 1892 had given power to di8cu‘'S the 
budget but not tn divide the Council upon it. 
Lord Moriey’s Act went further and provided 
that notwithstanding the terms of the Indian 
Councils Act of 1861 which had restricted the 
powers of all Councils to tlie discussion of legis- 
hitlve measures, the Local Government might 
make rules authorising the discussion of the 
annual financial statement, of any matter of 
general public interest, and the asking of ques- 
tions under such conditions and restrictions as 
might be imposed by the rules, and these rules 
recognised the right of the Councils to vote on 
motions thus submitted for their discussion 
The other results of the Act of 1909 W'ere 
definitely to recognise the principle of election 
as the means of selecting non-official members 
of all Councils (although the method adopted 
was mainly that of indirect election), a consider- 
able increase in the number of both non-official 
and official members, and the setting up in every 
province of a non-official (though not, save in one 
province, an elected) majority. A further import- 
ant, though indirect, result of the Morley-Minto 
Act was the appointment of an Indian member 
to the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General and to such Provincial Executive 
Councils as were then in existence and subse- 
quently created. 

Old System — But although the Legislative 
Councils (which, originally created in two pro- 
vmces only in addition to the Governor-General’s 
Legislative Council, existed in 1919 in nine 
provinces) had steadily acquired a more and 
more representative character and a large share 
of the normal functions of a legislative assembly 
as generally understood, they still remained In 
theory up to the passing ol the Act of 1919 mere 
accretions to the Executive Government of the 
provinces for the purpose of advising on, and 


enacting, legislation It Is true that the non- 
official element in the Provincial Councils as 
constituted by Lord Morley’s Act of 1909 had 
acquired a con‘<iderable measure of control over 
legislation, in view of the fact that in most pro- 
vinces that Act and the rules framed under it 
placed the non-official members in a slight 
majority over their official colleagues , but for 
various reasons this control even in the sphere 
of legiaiation, can hardly be described as definite 
popular control, and over matters outside the 
legislative sphere the Councils had no control- 
ling voice at all. 

The Changes. — The most important changes 
made by the Act of 1919 in the powers of the 
Provincial Connells were — 

<” 1 ) the power to vote (and consequently to 
withhold) supplies , 

(it) a greatly enhanced freedom cf initiation 
in the matter of legislation ; and 

(lit) power to frame their own rules of proce 
dure in matters of detail, subject to the Cover 
nor’s concurrence 

A further right which the Councils will acquire 
after four years from the time of their commence- 
ment 18 the right to elect their own President 
At the outset the President is nominated by the 
Governor, but from the start every Council has 
an elected Deputy President The Governor 
(uho formerly was ex-oMco President of his 
Legislative Council) no longer has any direct 
connection with its proceedings The first- 
named of these newly acquired powers is of 
sufficient importance to require a detailed ex- 
planation of its scope, which can best be given 
in the terms of the Act itself (section 72 d). 

72d — (1) The provisions contained in this 
section shall have effect with respect to business 
and procedure in governors' legislative councils 

(2) The estimated annual expenditure and 
revenue of the province shall be laid in the form 
of a statement before the council in each year 
and the proposals of the local government for 
the appropriation of provincial revenues and 
other moneys in any year shall be submitted to 
the vote of the council in the form of demands 
for grants. The council may assent, or refuse 
its assent, to a demand, or may reduce the 
amount therein referred to either by a reduction 
of the whole grant or by the omission or reduc- 
tion of any of the items of expenditure of which 
the grant is composed : — * 

Provided that — 

(а) the local government shall have power, in 
relation to any such demand, to act as if it had 
been assented to, notwithstanding the with- 

I holding of such assent or the reduction of the 
! amount therein referred to, if the demand relates 
to a reserved subject, and the governor certlflea 
that the expenditure provided for by the de- 
mand IS essential to the discharge of his res- 
ponsibility for the subject ; and 

(б) the governor shall have power In cases of 
emergency to authorise such expenditure as 
may be in his opinion necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of the province, or for the carrying 
on of any department ; and 
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(c) no proposal for the appropriation of any 
such revenues or other moneys for any T>nrpo9e 
shall 1)6 made except on the recommendation of 
the Rovernor communicated to the council. 

(3) Nothing in the foregoing sub-section shall 
require proposals to be submitted to the council 
relating to the following heads of expenditure — 
(t) Contributions payable by the local govern- 
ment to the Governor-General in Council , and 
(It) Interest and sinking fund charges on 
loans ,and 

(it?) Expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law , and 

(rn) Salaries and pensions of persons appoint- 
ed by or with the approval of His Majesty or 
by the Secretary of State in Council and 

(V) Salaries of judges of the high court ol the 
province and of the advocate-general 

If any question arises whetlier any proposed 
appropriation of moneys does or does not relate 
to the above heads of expenditure, the decision 
of the governor shall be final. 

Executive and Legislature — In the light 
of these facts it is now possible to explain more 
exactly the relationship between the provincial 
executive and the provincial legislature The 
dual character of the former has already been 
mentioned, and the corresponding bifurcation 
of provincial subjects into “ reserved '• and 
“ transferred ” categories The rules under the 
act prescrilte a list of 20 subjects which are trans. 
ferred to the administration of the Governor 
acting with Ministers, the more impoitant of 
which are 1 ocal Self-Government, Medical Ad- 
ministration, Public Health, Education (with 
certain reservations), Public Works, Agricul- 
ture, Excise, and Development of Industries 
The “ reserved ” subjects comprise all those in 
the list of “ provincial ” (as distinct from “ cen- 
tral ”) subjects which are not transferred. 

Machinery. — No change has been made by 
the Act of 1919 m the machinery and methods 
of administration by the Governor in Council , 
decisions are taken at the Council Board, as 
before, by a majority vote, and the Governor 
is entitled, as before, to overrule such a vote in 
certain specified circumstances if he disagrees 
with it For such decisions the Governor in 
Council remains as before, responsible to the 
Secretary of State and Parliament, and on ques- 
tions of legislation and supply he has the power 
of enforcing them despite opposition by a major- 
itv of the Legislative Council But, the whole 
spirit of the Act and the existence of a large 
non-official elected majority in every Provincial 
Legislative Council is an important factor in 
determining the policy to be pursued by the 
official half of the Government in its adminis- 
tration of reserved subjects. A further and not 
less important factor is the existence in the 
Government, aide by slda with the Executive 
Council, of two or more Ministers appointed from 
the elected members of the legislature, who, 
though they are not charged by law with, and 
in fact are legally absolved from, any responsi- 
bility for decisions on matters outside the trans- 
ferred sphere, will necessarily be able, and in fact 
are expected, to make their opinions felt by 
their colleagues in the Executive Connoil. But 
these factors, while they will doubtless lead to 


constant endeavour on the part of the official 
half of the Government to accommodate Its 
policy to the wishes of Its ministerial colleagues 
and of the majority of the legislature, and to 
avoid situations which Involve resort to the 
enforcement of Its decisions In the face of popula" 
opposition, are not Intended to obscure the res- 
ponsibility to Parliament in the last resort of 
I the Governor in Council for the administration 
' of reserved subjects and the right of His 
Majesty’s Government, and of the Secretary of 
State as a member thereof, to lay down and 
require the observance of any principles which 
they regard as having the support of Parliament 
and In the last resort of the British electorate. 

Transfer of Control — With regard to trans- 
ferred subjects the position Is very different 
Here there has been an actual transfer of control 
trom the British elector and the British Parlia- 
ment to the elector and the 1 egislatlve Council 
in the Indian province. The provincial subjects 
of administration are grouped into portfolios, 
and just as each member of the Executive 
Council has charge of a portfolio consisting of 
a specified list of "reserved " subjects or " de- 
partments," so each Minister is directly res- 
ponsible for the administration of those parti- 
cular transferred " departments " which are 
included in his portfolio But his responsibility 
lies, not, as in the case of a member of the Exe- 
cutive Council, to the Government of India, 
the Secretary of State and Parliament, but 
to the Provincial Legislative Council of which 
he IS an elected member and from which he is 
selected l>y the Governor as commanding or 
likely to command the support of the majority 
of that body He holds office during the Gover- 
nor’s pleasure, but his retention of office is 
contingent on his ability to retain the confidence 
not only of the Governor, but also of the I,egis- 
lative Council, upon whose vote he is directly 
dependent for his salary. Further, the control 
of the Legislative Council over transferred 
subjects, both as regards supplies and legisla- 
tion, is almost entirely free from the restrictions 
I just noticed which necessarily qualify its con- 
trol over the " reserved " subjects. It is thus 
within the power of the Provincial Council to 
insist on the pursuit of a policy of its own 
choice in the administration of transferred 
subjects by withdrawing its confidence from a 
Minister who departs from that policy and 
, bestowing it only on a successor who will follow 
' Its mandate and this power Is dependent on 
the provincial elector in virtue of his freedom 
to control the composition of the Legislative 
Council by the use which he makes of his vote 
I No doubt this statement requires some quali- 
I ficatlon before it can be accepted as literally 
' accurate, for, technically, the authority charged 
I with the administration of transferred sub- 
I jects is " the Governor acting wxth Miwuferv 
1 appointed under this Act," not the Ministers 
acting on their own initiative, and, further the 
Governor, who is not, of course, subject to 
' removal from office by the Legislative Council, 
is charged personally with responsibility for 
• the peace and tranquillity of his province, 
' and would be entitled, and indeed bound, to 
recommend the removal of a department from 
! the transferred Let if he found the legislature 
' bent on pursuing a policy in its admin 'straticn 
[ which, in his Judgment, was Incompatible 
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with the maintenance of peace and tranqnillity; 
yet the powers of control vested In the Logls> 
lative Council over the transferred sphere are 
undoubtedly great, and it was the opinion at 
all events of the Joint Select Committee that 
legislature and Ministers should be allowed 
to exercise them with the greatest possible 
freedom. “If after hearing all tl\e arguments/* 
observed the Committee, ** Ministers should 
** decide not to adopt his advice, then in the 
“ opinion of the Committee the Governor should 
** ordinarily allow Ministers to have their way, 

“ fixing the responsibility upon them, even if 
** it may subsequently be necessary for him to 
“ vote anv purticuhr piece of legislation It 
“Is not possible but that in India, as in all other 
“countries, mistakes will be made by Ministers 
“acting with the approval of a majority of the 
“ Legislative Council, but there is no way of 
“ learning except through experience and 
“ the realisation of responsibility/* 

Provision of Funds— -The terras of the 
Act leave the apportionment of the provincial 
revenues between the two halves of the execu- 
tive for the financing of reserved and transferred 
subjects respectively to be settled by rules, 
merely providing that rules may be made ‘ for 
"the allocation of revenues or moneys for the 
“purpose of such ' administration * i ^ , the 
“administration of transferred subjects by the 
“Governor acting with Ministers’’, Probably 
the best description available of the method 
adopted by the rules for the settlement of th’s 
matter is the recommendation of the .Tnint 
Select Committee whose proposals have been 
followed with one modification only to enable 
the Governor to revoxe at any time, at the 
desire of his Council and Ministers an “ order 
of allocation ’’ or to modify it in accordance 
with their joint wishes The passage is as 
follows • — 

“ The Committee have given much attention 
to the difficult question of the principle on 
which the provincial revenues and balances 
should be distributed between the two side^ 
of the provincial governments They are 
confident that the problem can readily be solved 
by the simple process of common sense and 
reasonable ^ve-and-take, but they are aware 
that this question might, in certain circum- 
stances, become the cause of much fric- 
tion in the provincial government, and they j 

THE CENTRAL 

The structural changes made by the Act of 
1919 in the system of government outside 
the nine Governors provinces ’’ are of 
comparatively minor scope, though the spirit 
of the Act requires, as has already been shown, 
considerable modification of the relationship 
hitherto subsisting between the Provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Govern- 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in 
Council on tbc other. The only concrete changes 
made in the constitution of the Central Govern- ; 
ment are the removal of the statutory bar to , 
the appointment of more than six members , 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council i 
(whi(fii, however, has iiad the far-reaching > 
consequence that thre^ of the eight members of , 
the Council are now Indians'), and tlie reconstt- i 
tution In a much more enlarged representative 
and independent form pf the central legisla- 


are of opinion that the rules governing the al- 
location of these revenues and balances should 
be framed so as to make the existence of such 
friction impossible They advise that, if the 
Governor, in the course of preparing either 
his first or any subsequent budget, find 
that there is likely to be a serious or pro- 
tracted difference of opinion between the Ex- 
ecutive Council and his Ministers on this sub- 
ject he should be empowered at once to make 
an allocation of revenue and balances between 
the reserved and transferred subjects which 
should continue for at least the whole life of 
the existing Legislative Council The Com- 
mittee do not endorse the suggestion that cer- 
tain sources of revenue should be allocated to 
reserved and certain Bounces to transferred 
subjects, but they recommend that the Go\- 
ernor should allocate a definite proportion 
of the revenue, say, by way of illustration, 
two-thirds to reserved and one-third to trans- 
ferred subjects, and similarly a proportion, 
though not necessarily the same fraction of 
the balances If the Governor desires assist- 
ance in making the allocation, ho should be 
allowed at his discretion to refer the question 
to be decided to such authority as the Gover- 
nor-General shall appoint. Further, the 
Committee are of opinion that it should be 
laid down from the first that, until an agreement 
which both sides of the Government will equally 
support has been reached, or until an allocation 
has been made by the Governor, the total 
provisions of the different expenditure heads 
m the budget of the province for the preceding 
financial year shall hold good. 

The Committee desire that the relation of 
the two sides of the Government in this matter 
as in all others, should be of such mutual sym- 
pathy that each will be able to assist and in- 
fluence for the common good the work of the 
other, but not to exercise control over it. The 
budget should not be capable of being used as 
a means for enabling Ministers or a majority 
of the Legislative Council to direct the policy 
of re'»erved subjects; but nn the other hand 
the Executive Council should bo helpful to 
Ministers in their desire to develop the de- 
partments entrusted to their care. On the 
Governor personally will devolve the tatk 
of holding the balance between the legitimate 
needs of both sets of his advisers.** 

GOVERNMENT. 

ture It has already been observed that this 
body was, in origin, like all other legislative 
bodies in India, the Govern or-Generars Exe- 
cutive Council with the addition of certain 
^'additional members “ appointed to assist 
the Executive Council in the formulation of 
legiskitioa Despite its steady growth in size 
and influence, and despite the introduction 
of the elective system, the existence of “ addi- 
tional members,” who of course under Lord 
Morley’s Act greatly preponderated in numbers 
over the members proper, i s., the Executive 
Councillors, still persisted up to the passing of 
the Act of 1919. That Act, however, has en- 
tirely remodelled the “Indian Legislature,** 
as it is now called, which has become, like the 
Legislative Council in a Governor’s province 
a legislature with all the inherent powers 
ordinarily attributed to such a body save such j 
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as aro specifically withheld by the terms of 
the Act. It consists of two Chainbei-' The 
“ Council of State ’* contains 60 members, of 
whom 34 are elected (including one member 
to represent Berar, who, though technically 
nominated, Is nominated as the result of 
elections held in Berar) and 26 nominated, of 
whom not more than 20 may be oflacials The 
“Legislative Assembly*' consists of 144 
members, of whom 104 are elected (including 
in the case of the Council of State, one Berar 
member who, though actually elected, as tech- 
nically a nominee). Of the 40 nominated 
members, 26 are lequired to be officials Tim 
members of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council are not ex-officio raembere of either 
Chamber, but each of them has to be appointed 
a member of one or other Chamber, and can 
vote only in the Chamber of which he is a mem- 
ber. Any member of tne Executive Council 
may, however, speak in either Chamber 
The President of the Upper Chamber is a 
nominee of the Governor-General, as also, for the 
first four years after the constitution of the 
(Chamber, is the President of the Legislative 
Assembly. But after that period the Lower 
Chamber is to elect its own President, and it 
elects its own Deputy-President from the outset 
The normal lifetime of each Council of State is 
five years, and of each Legislative Assembly 
three years ; but either Chamber, or both simul- 
taneously, may bo dissolved at any time by the 
Governor-General. 

Election — The method of election for 

both Chambers is direct, and although the, 
number of electors is considerably smaller than 
tor the Provincial Councils, It is a great 
advance on the very restricted and for the most 
part indirect franchise established under the 
Act of 1909 for the unicameral central legis- 
lature which no longer exists Generally speak- 
ing, the electoral scheme for the Lower Chamber 
IS on the same model as that for the Pro- 
vincial Councils already described except that, 
Umllyf the property qualification for voters 
(and consequently for candidates) is higher 
in order to obtain manageable constituencies, 
and past service with the colours is not per se 
a qualification for the franchise, and secondly, 
that the constituencies necessarily cover a 
considerably larger area than constituencies 
ior the Provincial Council The distribution 
of seats in both Chambers, and the arrangement 
of cf nstituencies, are on a provincial basis, 
tliat 18 a fixed numlicr of the electn e seats in 
each Chamber is assigned to representatives 
»>1 each province, and these represenratives 
are elected by constituencies covering an as- 
Bigned area of the province 
The following table shows the allotment of 
tie elective seats: — 

Legislative Council of 

Assembly. State, 

Madras .. 16 6 

Bombay . . , . 16 6 

Bengal .. .. 17 6 

United Provinces 16 5 

Punjab .. .. 12 4 

Bihar and Orissa 12 o 

Central Provinces . . 6 2 

Assam .. .. 4 1 


Burma .... 4 2 

Delhi .. 1 

104 34 

Since the area which returns perhaps 80 
members to a Provincial Council is the same 
as the area which returns perhaps 12 members 
to the Legislative Assembly — namely, the 
entire province in each case — it follows that 
on the direct election system this area must 
be spilt into constituencies which are much 
larger than the constituencies for the local 
Councils, and just as it is generally correct to 
say that the normal area unit for those rural 
constituencies for the latter which are arranged 
on a territorial basis is the district, it may be 
said that the normal area unit in the case of 
the Legislative Assembly is the Division (the 
technical term for the administrative group of 
districts controlled by a Divisional Commis* 
sioner). 

The Franchise — The general result of the 
first franchise arrangements under the Act is 
thus that there is in each province a body of 
electors qualified to vote for, and stand for eleC' 
tion to, the Provincial Council, and that a select- 
ed number of these voters are qualified to vote 
for and stand for election to those seats in the 
Legislative Assembly which are assigned to the 
province The qualifications for candidature 
for the Legislative Assembly are the same iu 
each province, mutatxs mutandis, as for candi- 
dature for the Provincial Council, except that 
in all provinces, so long as the candidate can 
show that he resides somewhere within the pro- 
vince, no closer connection with his particular 
constituency is insisted upon 

The franchise for the Council of State differs 
in character from that for the Provincial Council 
and the Legislative Assembly The concern of 
the framers of the Act and rules was to secure 
lor the membership of this body a character as 
closely as possible approximating to a “ Senate 
of Elder Statesmen ’’ and thus to constitute a 
body capable of performing the function of a 
true revising Chamber With this object, 
in addition and as an alternative to a high 
property qualification — adopted as a rough and 
ready method of enfranchising only persons with 
a stake in the country — the rules admit as quali- 
fications certain personal attributes which are 
likely to connote the possession of some past 
administrative expenence or a high standard of 
intellectual attainment. Examples of these 
qualifications are past membership of either 
Chamber of the Legislature as now constituted, 
or of its predecessor, or of the Provincial Council, 
tlie holding of high office in local bodies (district 
boards, municipalities and corporations), mem- 
bership of the governing bodies of Universities, 
and the iiolding of titles conierred in recaption 
of Indian classical learning and literature. 

Powers — The powers and duties of the 
Indian legislature differ but little in character 
within the “ central ’’ sphere from those of the 
provincial Councils within their provimdal 
.sphere, and it has acquired the same right of 
voting aupphes for the Central GovernixieDt 
But as no direct attempt has yet been made to 
introduce responsible government at the centre, 
the step in that direction having been avowedly 
confined to the provinces and as consequently 
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the Executive Government of India remains 
legally responsible as a whole for the proper fiilfll- 
ment of its charge to the Secretary of State and 
Parliament. It follows that the powers conferred 
on provincial Governors to disregard an adverse 
vote of the Legislative Council on legislation or 


The Act makes no structural changes 
In the part played by the India Office in 
the administration of Indian affairs. Slight 
alterations have been effected in the 
number and tenure of office of the members 
of the Secretary of State’s Council, and some 
relaxations have been made in the statutory 
rigidity which formerly bound their procedure 
and that of the Office in general. But provi- 
sions now exist which will undoubtedlv as time 
goes on have a material effect on the activities 
of the Office as it is now conatitufed. A High 
Commissioner for India has been appointed for 
the purpose of taking over, as the direct agent 
of the Government of India, that portion of 
India Office functions which is of the nature of 
agency, as distinct from administrative super- 
vision and control The process of separation 
of staff and functions for the purpose of this 
transfer will necessarily be somewhat slow , but 
a substantial beginning has been made bv hand- 
ing over to the direct control A the High Com- 
missioner the large departments which are con- 
cerned with the ordering and supply of stores 
and stationery in England for Government 
use In India, with the payment of pensions to 
retired members of Indian services resident in 
the Umted Kingdom, and with the assistance of 

PERSONNEL AND 

The Governor-General and the Executive ’* 
members of his Council are appointed by the 
Crown. No limit of time is specified for 
their tenure of office, but custom has fixed it 
at five years. There are seven Executive Mem- 
bers of Council, These Members hold respec- 
tively the portfolios of Education, Health and 
Land ; Home ; Finance, Commerce, luduntrles 
and lAbour; Law The Viceroy acts as his 
own member In charge of Foreign affairs Rail- 
ways are administtrcd by a Chief Commissioner, 
with the assistance of a Railway Board , and 
arc for administrative pariioses groujied under 
the SBgls of the Commerce Department The 
Commander-In-Chief may also be and in 
practice always Is, an “ Ordinary ” mem- 
ber of the Council He holds charge of the 
Army Department. The Governors of Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal become "extraordinary" 
members if the Council meets within their Presi- 
dencies. The Council may assemble at any place 
In India which the Governor-General appoints 
in practice it meets only in Delhi and Simla 

In regard to bis own Department each Mem- 
ber of Council Is largely in the position of 
a Minister of State, and has the final 
voice In ordinary departmental matters. 
But any question of special Importance, 
and any matter in which it is proposed to 
over- rule the views of a Local Government, 
must ordinarily be referred to the Viceroys. 
Any matter originating in one department 
which also affects another must be referred 
tty the latter, and In the event of the Depart- 
ments not being able to agree, the case is re- 
ferred to the Viceroy. The Members of Coun- 
cil meet periodically as a Cabinet — ordinarily 


supplies are, as conferred on the Governor- 
General in his relationship with the Indian 
Legislature, less restricted in their operation 
than in the provinces ; that is to say, they 
cover the whole field and are not confined in 
their application to categories of subjects. 


Indian students In England. Concurrently 
with this change, It is now possible to defray 
from British revenues the salaries of the Secre- 
tary of State and of the Parliamentary Under- 
secretary, and that portion of the cost of salaries 
of India Office staff and general maintenance 
which is attributable to the exercise of its ad. 
ministrati ve as distinct from purely agency 
functions 

In due course the apportionment to British 
estimates will be the cost of the India Office as 
it exists after the transfer of functions to the 
High Commissioner has been completely effect- 
ed ; then the salaries of the High Commissioner 
and his staff will be the only expenses in the 
United Kingdom chargeable to Indian revenues 
Until that time arnves, however, an estimate 
wad the only basis for settlement, and for five 
years from 1920-21 , the cost of the India Office 
payable from British revenues has been fixed at 
136,5001., which includes the salaries of the 
Secretary of State and of the Parliamentary 
Under- Secretary, and a contribution of 40,000Z„ 
which has for some years been made by the 
Treasury towards Indian expenditure, as the 
result of the recommendations of the Welby 
Commission 

PROCEDURE. 

once or twice a week — to discuss questions 
which the Viceroy desires to put before them, or 
which a member who has been over- ruled by the 
Viceroy has asked to be referred to Council. 
If there is a difference of opinion in the Council 
the decision of the majority ordinarily prevails, 
but the Viceroy can over-rule a majority If he 
considers that the matter Is of such grave im- 
portance as to Justify such a step Each depart 
mental office is in the subordinate charge 
of a Secretary, whose position corresponds 
very much to that of a permanent Under- 
Swretary of State in the United Kingdom; 
but with these differences — that the Secretary 
18 present though does not speak, at Council 
meetings at which cases under his cognisance 
are discussed ; that he attends on the Viceroy, 
usually once a week, and discusses with him 
all matters of importance arising in his 
Department ; that he has the right of bring- 
ing to the Mceroy’s special notice any case 
in which he considers that the Viceroy’s 
concurrence should be obtained to action 
proposed by the Departmental Member of 
Council , and that his tenure of office is usually 
limited to three years. The Secretaries have 
under them Deputy, Under and Assistant 
Secretaries, together with the ordinary clerical 
establishments. The Secretaries and Under- 
Sccretaries are often, though by no means 
exclusively, members of the Indian Civil 
Service The Government of India has no 
Civil Service of its own as distinct from that 
of the Provincial Governments, and officers 
serving under the Government of India are 
borrowed from the Provinces, or, In the case of 
Specialists, recruited direct by contract. 


THE INDIA OFFICE. 
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THE DIVISION OF FUNCTIONS. 


The keynote of Uie scheme la effective pro* 
tfiaoial autonomy and the establishment ot 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the 
provinces all of which are raised to the status 
of Governors in Gouneil. This demanded a 
sharp division between Imperial and Pro- 
vincial functions. The following subjects are 
reserved to the Government of India, with the 
eorollary that all others vest in the Provincial 
Governments: — 

1. (a) Defence of India, and all matters 
connected with His Malesty's Naval, Military, 
and Alt Forces in India, or with His Majesty's 
Indian Marine Service or with any other force 
raised in India, other than military and armed 
police wholly maintained by local Governments. 

G>) Naval and mUitary works cantonments. 

2. External relations, including naturalisa- 
tion and aliens, and pUgrimages beyond India. 

3. Relations with States in India. 

4. Political charges. 

5. Communications to the extent described 
under the following heads, namely . — 

(a) railway and exuo-municipal tramways 
hi so far as they are not classifled as provineia] 
aubjeeu under entry 0 (d) of Part 11 of thhi 
Schedule; 

(b) aircraft and all matters connected there- 
with . and 

(e) inland waterways, to an extent to be 
declared by rule made by the Governor-General 
in Council or by or under legislation by the 
Indian legislature. 

0. fihiipping and navigation, including 
shipping and navigation on inland water- 
ways in so far as declared to be a central subject I 
in accordance with entry 6 (c). j 

7. Light-houses (including their approaches) 
beacons, lightships and buoys. 

8. Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

9. Ports declared to be maior ports by rule 
made by the Governor-General in Council oi 
by or ander legtolatlon by the Indian iegiBlatuie. 

10 . Posts, telegraph and telephones, in* 
cludmg wireless installations. 

11. Customs, cotton excise duties, income- 
tax, salt, and other sources of all-India revenues. 

12. Currenoy and coinage. 

13. Public debt of India. 

14. Savings Banks. 

15. The Indian Audit Department and ex- 
cluded Audit Departments, as defined in rules 
iramed under section 90-D (1) of the Act. 

16. Civil law, including laws regardirg 
Status, property, eivU rights and UabNitirs 
and oivti procedure. 

17. Oomuerce, inoluding banking and 
iusurance. 

, 18. Trading companies and other associa- 
tions. 


19. Control of production, supply and 
distribution oi any articles in respect of which 
control by a central anthority is declared by 
rule made by the Governor-General in Council 
or by or under legislation by the Indian 
legislature to be essential in the public 
interest. 

20 Development of industries, in cases 
where such development by a central authority 
is declared by order of the Governor-General 
in Council, made after consultation with ilte 
local Government or local Governments con- 
cerned expedient in the public interest. 

21. Control of cultivation and manufacture 
of opium, and sale ot opium for export. 

22. Stores and stationery, both imported 
and indigenous, required for Imperial Depart- 
ments. 

23. Control of petroleum and explosives. 

24. Geological survey. 

26. Control of mineral development. In 
80 far as such control is reserved to the Governor- 
General in Council under rules made or 
sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and regula- 
tion of mines. 

26. Botanical Survey. 

27. Inventions and designs. 

28. Copyright . 

29. Emigration from, and Immigration Into 
British India, and inter-provlnclai migration. 

30. Criminal law, including criminal pro- 
cedure. 

31. Central police organisation. 

32. Control of arms and ammunition. 

33. Central agencies and institutions for 
research (including observatories), and for 
professional or technical training or promotion 
of special studies. 

34. Ecclesiastical administration including 
European cemeteries 

35. Survey of India. 

36. Archseoiogy. 

37. ZooiogicaT Survey. 

88. Meteorologv. 

' 89. Census and statistics. 

40. All-India services. 

41. Legislation lo regard to any provincial 
subject in so far as such subject is in Part 
II of this Schedule stated to be subjeet to 
legislation by the Indian legislature, and any 
flowers relating to surfii subject reserved by 
legislation to the Governor- General in Council. 

42. Territorial changes, other than Inter- 
provinclal, and declaration of law in connection 
therewith. 

43. Regulation of ceremonial, titles, orders, 
precedence, and civil uniform. 

44. Immovable property acquired by, and 
maintained at the cost of, the Governor-CIeneral 
in Council. 

45. The Fubllo Service Commiaslofi. 


3 
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The Government of India. 


GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

VICEROY AND GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

His Excellency The Right Hon'ble Freeman Freeman-Thomas, Earl of Wllllngdon, Q.M.S.I 
Q.o.M.a., a.M.LB , a B B., 19th April 1931. 

PERSONAL STAFF OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 


Private Secretary — E. C. Mieville, o s i , 
c M a 

Asst Private Secretary . — Lt O C. 15. St John 

military Secretary — Colonel A H H Muir, 

0 B E , 2/llth Sikh Regiment 

Personal AssistanL—^ H P de la Hey, 
M B.E, 

Snrqeon . — Lieut -Colonel W. Uoss Stewart, 
Itt B , 0 H B , F K C S (Edm ), I.M s 

Assistant to Surgeon — J. A. Rogers, m R c s , 
I.M D. 

Comptroller of the Tlomehohl — Major .T 
Britain .l()ne.>, The Black Watch (l{o>al 
Highland erb). 

Aides-de-Camp — Captains O C B Smith 
Bingham, 17/21&t Lanceis, Captain J H 
Beattie, Ro\al Artillery , Captain R G Dau- 
heny, i p , Captain G B Still, 5/1 2th Frontier 
Force Regiment, (’aptain R B Frecman- 
Thomas King a Own Yorkshire Liglit Infantry 

Indian Aides-de-Camp - Subedar-M a j o r 
(Hony Captain) Bhikham Singh, Sardar Baha- 
dur, MC , I li S M , 4/12tli Frontier Force Itegi- 
ment , Rlsaldar-;^L^Jo^ (Honv Lieut) Mehtah 
Singh, Govcrnor-General’a Body Guard 

Honorary A ides-de-Canip — laeut -Colorn 1 

(Hony. Colonel) L B Grant, T D , The Simla 
Rifles ( \ F I ) , Captain E J> Dauglish, rim, 
Lleiit .('olonel (Horn Colonel) F C Temple, 
CIE, >1), The Cliota Nagpiii Regiment 
(A FI), Major (Hony Lieut -ColoneB W H 
Shoobeit, J’he Nagjnir Regiment (A F 1 ) , 
Lieut -Colonel (Hony Colonel) D R C Hartley, 
D s o , 'J’he V (Bomhav) Field Artillery (A F J ) , 
Lieut -(’olonel (Honv Colonel) T F O’Dounel, 
MC , V I) , (’onimanding, 7’he University Train- 
ing Corps , Taeut -Colonel (Honv Colonel) A M 
Robertson, M c , v i) , Commanding 1st Battalion 
Bengal Nagpur Railway Regiment (A F I ) , 
Lieut -Colonel (Honv Colonel) W T C Hutfain, | 
o B B , M c , V B , Commanding, 1’he Bombay 
Battalion (A F I ) , Lieut -Colonel (Hony 
<>)lonel) A B Beddow, V D , Commanding, 
Surma Valley Light Horse , Lieut -Colonel 
(Hony Colonel) T Lamb, V D , The Bengal 
Artillery (A F 1 ) , Lieut -Colonel (Hony Colo- 


nel) E K, Qlazebrook, The Rangoon Battalion 
(AF I ) , Lieut.-Colonel (Honv Colonel) G H. 
Newton, V i) , Commanding, The South Indian 
Railway Battalion (AFT) 

Honorary Indian Aides-dc-Camp — Lieut - 
Colonel Thakiir Araar Singh, Commandant, 
Jaipur Lancers , Colonel Shambhajl Rao Bhonsle, 
o B E , Adjutant- General, Gwahor Army , Briga- 
dier Rahmatulla Khan, Thakur, General Staff 
Offlcei, Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, 
Lieut -Colonel Mlrzn Kadar Beg, Sardar Bahadur, 
Commanding 1st Hyderabad Imperial Service 
T.aneers , Sardar-Major (Hony Captain) Mit 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I O M , late 63rd Sikhs , 
Risaldar-Major Karam Singh, Bahadur, I T) s M , 
late 15th (D C O ) Lancers , Risaldar-Major 
(Honv Captain) Mohi-ud-dln Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur, o i E , I D s M , late Slst (D C O ) 
Lancers , Subedar-Major (Hony Captain) Dalpat 
Singh, Sardar Bahadur, I o M , late 9th Jat 
Regiment , Subedar- Major (Hony Captain) 
Gulab Shah, Sardar Bahadur, 3/lOth Baluch 
Reffiment , llisaldar-Major (Hony Lieut ) 
Jaffar Hussain, H E the Governor-General’s 
Body Guard, Risaldar-Major (Hony Lieut) 
Sheikh Faizuddm, i D s M , 9th Royal Deccan 
Horse 

Honorary (S'wrf/roits —Lieut -Colonel G G. 
Tabiiteau,' D S O , RAMC , Colonel (J C L 
Keraiis, D s o , I M v , Colour 1 Sir Frank Conner, 
Ivt , j) s <) , i< R (' s , I w s , Colonel 1) Ahern, 
I) s o , late RAMC , Majoi Geiu'ral B 11 Nutt, 
M i> , E K c 8 , IMS , (’oloui'l E W C Biad- 
flelcl, ClE, OBE, MBMS, IROS, IMS; 
Cokuiel A H Biottor, l> S o , Ml), FKCSK, 
IMS , ('olonel .1 P Ciinuion, csi, CIE, 
KIM’S, IMP , Major W L E Fretz, M B., 
RAMC , Colonel G A D Haivcy, CMG, 
late RAMC 

Honorary Assist nut Surgeons — Y L 
Sathe, B A , L M A s ^Boni ), F R C s (Rdin ) 
I) T M A II ((’antah), BMS (Bombay), 
(iaiiga Piasad Rawat (United Provinces) , 
M R Rv Rao Bahadur A Lakshamanswami 
Mudalivai Avergal, BA, M l> (Madras) , 
M 1) ' R David, M B , C M (Mad ), F R C S 
(Edln ), (Burma) , Ral Bahadur Dr Mathra Das 
(Punjab), Dr Dabiniddm Ahmad, OBE 
(Bengal) , Rai Bahadur Di Sauat Kumar Barat 
(Bihar and Orissa) , G R Goverdhan, L M. 
& s (Central Provinces) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 


His Excellency General Sir Philip Walhouse 
Chetwode, Bart., o c b , k c m g , d.s.o , 
ADC, Coinmander-in-Chief in India. 

The Hon’blr Sir .lames Gngg, k c n ( Finance) 
The Hon’ble Sir Nrlpendra Nath Sircar, Kt , 
( Latv ) 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain, k.c s.i., k.o.i.e., Kt. {Education, 
Health and Lands) 


The Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, K C.I E , C B.E , 
t.o.S ( Railways and Commerce ) 

The Hou’blc Sir H G. Haig, K.o.s 1 , c LB., 
ICS ( Ho?ne ). 

The Jlon’lik Sir Frank Noyre, Kt , C.S.l , C.B.E., 
1 1 C s ( Industnes and Labour ). 
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SECRETARIAT, 


Department or Education, Health and 
Lands 

Secretaru, G S. Bajpai, 0 i.E , c b e , i c E 
Joint Secretary, Ham Chandra, ciE, M n E , 
ICS. 

Deputy Secretary, MSA Hydaii, i r s 
Addl Dy Secy , R H Hutchings, i c s 
Educational ('ommiHSioner with the Gorernment 
of India, Sir George And ci son, Kt , c h i , 
c i E 

Inspector-General of Forests, C G Tievor, c I E , 
(Dehra Dun) 

Secretary, H H Lincoln 
Superintendents, Ral Sahib L M i^o^ , E B 
Hughes, Dhanpat Rai, Sohan Siiigh, n a , 
(on leave), C P. Singci, Tahir Ali, use , and 
Harl( hand (Oifg ) 

Finance Department 
Secretary, Sir Alan J'arsons, c i E , i 
Deputy Secretary, W Ciiristie, M C , I C P 
Jiudget Officer, K. Sanjiva Row, M a. 

Jhider- Secretary, B Shearer, I c S 
AssisUint Secretaries, S M Ahmed, M A , and 
(i. K, Saima, n a. 

Superintendents, B Grice, A T\ ('hakia\aitv, 
Jv Mangcsh Uao, b A , A T Chattel jee, 
F M Callaway and Attar Smgl), B A , (Ottg ) 
Controller of the Curtency, W Kell> 
Auditor-General, Sir Ernest Buidon, Kt , c s i , 
c I E , I c s 

Deputy Audit or -General in India, A C Badenoch, 
c I E , I c s 


Home Department 

Secretary, M G Hallett, c i E , i c s , (on leave ) 

^ Joint Secietary, T Sloan, c r E , i c s 
' Deputy Secretary, C INF Tiivedi, o n h , l C s 
\V nder-Spcretary,C F V Williams, i c s 
A^snlant Secretary, W D’Almeida, M H e 
Superintendents, Rai Sahib d' P Hoy, N 
Jiaiierjee, F H T Ward, E S Kevmei, 

I K H Forst, and Klian Sahib Aglii Sikandar 
) 

I Director, Plblic Information 

j Director, I M Stephens, M A 
' Imperial Council of Aoriculture Research, 

' Chairman, The Hon Khan Bahadur Mian Sir 
I FaH-i-Husain, k c s i , k (’ i E , K t 
Vice-Chairman and JJnuipal Administrative 
Oig^cer, Dewaii Bahadui Sii T Yija> aragha\a- 
I ( liarya, K b e 

' Aynciiltural Expert, B C Buit, CTE, MBE, 
n SC , I A K 

Animal Husbandry Expert, Col A Ohei.CB., 
c m 0 , F R c V s 

. Secretary, llal Sahib Atalils C'hai.in Das 
Superintendent, Rai Sahib Tej Bliaii Bahl, B A 
(On leave ) 

Superintendent (Offy), Bazlul Kanin 
Stutistuian, M Vaidv anatban, M A , L T , l s s 
Chief Economist, Rainji Das Kapur, M A , B sc 
Sugar Technologist , Cawnpore, R- C Srivastava, 
B sc 


Army Department 

Secretary, G R. F Tottenliam, c I E , M l A , , 
1 (’ s 

Deputy Secretary, H I Maedonald, o B e , 
(Officiating) 

Director of Military Lands and Contonmenls, 
Colonel H F. W. Paterson 

Cnder Secretary, P Mason, ICS 

Officer on Special Duty, lyimit -Col G F .T 
Pateison, o b e , m (' , Jdeut -('ol S B 
.la< khon, MBE 

Assistant Secretaries, Major A E R Lumliv, 
CIE, OBE, (on leave) J W B <Jaidnei, 
M B E , and Rai Sahib S S Ghosh (TemjKdarv ) 

Superintendents, A P West, Rai Bahadur 
A ]* Dube, R W Simpson 


Locust lies Entomologist, Karachi, Rno Sahib 
Rainachandia Rao Gain, M a , 1 i: s 

Foreign ani) Political Department 

Seeretaiy, Political, The Hon’ble B .1 Glvncv, 
C s I , (' I E 

^Secretary, Foreu/n, H A F ISieti alto, c s i , 
c I E , M V o 

Joint Secretary, R E L Wingate, c I e 

Deputy Seeretaiy, Politaa/, Majoi (' G Prior 

Deputy Secretary Foreiyn, Aiajoi W K Frascr- 
I’v tlei , c M G , M c 

Additional Deputy Secretary, V N ir.di iri Rcio, 
M A 

Under Secretary, Captain II R Burnett, o B E. 


Central Board op Reveni e 
Members, A H Lloyd, CSI, CIE, ICS; 

G S Hardy, c I E , I c s 
Secretary, Rai Bahadur Pandit Ram Nath, B a 
Military Finance Branch 
Financial Adviser, A Macleod, c l E , l c s 
Deputy Financial Advisers, W J (’oates, b a , 
.1 C Brommsge, m B e , E Harpn, m a , b sc , 
V Natesan, M A , (Junior), R E Odling. 
Assistant Financial Advisers, W F Morton, 
P N Hardcastle, Rai Sahib Aniar Nath, 
Rai Sahib Gaya Prasad, r R E s , and Rai 
Sahib Hakumat Rai 

Superintendents, H. D. Banerjee, M a , M 
Gopalan, 8 C Roy, ma, A C. Mukhaijee, 
B sc, ami Bishgmbaf Das. 


Assistant Secretary, A F Emnier, i s o , 
R A K Hill, (On leave), Rai Itahadur 
S C Biswas (Oifg ) 

Military Adviser- in-Chief, Indian States Forces, 
Brigadier H Campliell, c b , D s o , M v o. 

Staff Officer to the Military Adviser-in-Chief, 
Indian States Forces, Major H C James, m c 

Superintendents, E Leicester, i s 0 , Rai Bahadur 
Ramjl Das Dhamejah, K P , Dewar (on 
deputation), Rai Sahib A K Kanl, Rao Saiili) 
It R Subramaniam, Pran Kisban (on leave) 
G A. Heron (on deputation), I 8 Gonsalves, 
M O Dover, Sardar Sahib Suiului Singh 
Chliabia, A J Couitnev, J M Mathews 
(offg ), lUshen Sliigii (oftg ) and S. N ( 'hatteijee 
(“Hi? ) 
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Department of Commerce 

Secretary, The Hon’blc J C B Drake, c s i 
ciE,CBK,ics, (on leave) 

Offg Secretary, T A Stewart, i c 8 

Joint Secretary, A Raisman, c i e , i c s. 

Deputy Secretary, N R Filial, i c s 

Secretary Indian Accountancy Bd , M L 
Taniuiu, i E s , Bar-at-Law 

Afisutant Secretary, Rai Sahib Ludll Pershad 
B A 

Aasistant Secretary, G Coi ley Smith, M B E 
(On leave), A N Pun, b a , ll b (ottg ) 

Ch^f Inspector of Lighthouses in British India, 
J Oswald, M Inst c E. 

Nautical Adciscrs to the Government of India, 
Capt E V Whish, o IJ F , K 1 M , (Retxl ) 

Chief Surveyor with the Government of India, 
Engr C l])! .1 S Page, n i M 

Inspector of Lighthouses in British India, A B. 
Seal, n sc (on l(M\e) 

Actuary to the Government of India, N Miikcrjl 
M A , B L , A I V 

POST AND TELEGEAFH DBPARTMENT. 
Dxredof -General, G V Bewoor, c I E , i c s 

RAILWAY DEPARTMENT (RAILWAY 
BOARD ) 

Headquarters (Simla & Delhi ) 

Chief Commissioner, Sir Guthrie Russell 
Financial Commissioner, V R Rau. 

Members, C P Cohin, 0 b E 

Director of Aleehamcal Engineering, J M I) 
Wrench, oil 

Director of Traffic, N I). Calder 

Director of Establishment, E B Mathu Das. 

Director of Finance, T. S Sankara Aiyar. 

Director (Civil Engineering), A F XIarsey, 

Secretary, L H Kirkness, i) s o , o.b e 

Deputy Director (Establishment), K M Ilassan 

Deputy Director, Traffic (Commercial), F 
D’Souza 

Deputy Director Traffic (Transportation) Z H 
Khan. 

(Finance), Klian Bahadur 

Deputy Director, Mechanical Engineering, T. G 
Creighton. 

Supervisor of Bailway Labour, Major H. W. 
WagstafT, 

4«#v«tont Secretary, H W C. C. Smith 


I Timber Advisory Officer, H. C. B. Jollye, J r S 

I Chief Controller of Standards, J M D. Wrench, 
c I B 

Deputy Chief Controller o f Standards, E Ingold by 

Assistant Chief Controller of Standards, L. H. 
Swain. 

Chief Mechanical Draftsman, T T Lambert. 

I Chief Struc Draftsman T V. 8. Edwards 

Assistant -in- charge, Devchand. 

Superintendents, J 8 Seoiieira ( Traffic), 
R S Raghnvan (Finance), Klshorl Lai 
(Budget) and Baldeo Soha> Mohona (Stores). 

Lkoislative Department. 

Secretary, Sir Lancelot Graham, K c i e , l c S , 
Bar-at-Law. 

Joint Secretary and Draftsman, J Bartlej 
I c B 

Deputy Secretary, G H Spence, c l E , ICS. 

A'i'.n/rtwf Secretary, Bai Amrita La’a Banerjee 
Bahadur, B a 

Assistant Secretary, A W Chick 

Superintendents L E Jamc'?, A K Gupta, B A 
Solicitors Branch. 

Solicitor, A Kirke Smith 

2nd Solicitor S Wobb Johnson, o B E. 

As),t Solicitor S N Musliran, Bar-at Law, 

Survey op India. 

Col H J Couchman, D s.o , MO. 

Geological Survey of India 

Director, L Leigh Fermor, o B b , A R s.M , D B C 
(London), fgh,fasb,m Inst M m. 

Superintendents, J. Coggin Brown, 0 B E , D SC 
(Dunciin), l>G8,FAhB,MI Min E , M lllbt 
M M , M I F , (India) , A M Heron, D sc 
(Edin ), F Q S , F R G 8 , F R.8 E , C S FoX, 
i> 8 E (Birin ), MI Min E , F G 8 , and 
E ].. G Clegg, 11 sc (Manch.) 

issistant Superintendents, H Crookshank, B A., 
BAI (Dub ) , G V Hobson, B sc , (Loud ), 
A R 8 M , 1) I c , M Inst , M M , fi J Bradsliaw, 
BA, DAI, (Diib ) M sc (Calilomia) , 
A L Coulson, D sc (Melb ), 1) i C , F a s , 
D N Wadia, MA, b sc , (Bom ), F (f s , 
F.R a 8 , , J A Dunn, d bc (Melb ), Die 
F o 8 , C T Barber, m sc. (Birm), p g.s , 
M Inst , p T , E R Gee, M A , (Cantab), 
I 0 s , W D West, M A (Cantab), M. 8 
Krishnan, M A (Madras), ARCS, D 1 0. 
Pb D (London),! B Auden, M A ((7antab) , 
V J* Sondhi, M 8C (Punjab), f G 8 

Botanical Survey of India. 

DvrcAAor, C C C'alder, B A o , B 8C (Agr ), F.L 8 
also Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Sibpur, and Superintendent, Cinchona 

Cultivation, Bengal , Curator, InduHruil 
Section, Indian Museum, N Bai, MSB., 
P H.c , F L 8. , Systematic Assistant, V. 
Narayanaswami, if a , Superintendent, Cin- 
chona Cultivation in Burma, P. T. Russell, 
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AROHABOLOGIOAL SURTEy, 

Dvredor-Oeneral of Archaeology, Ral Bahadur 
Dava Raai SawBl, K.A. , JOsputy IHrector- 
General, Ktiaa Bahadur Maulvl Zafar Hasan, 
BA.; Superintendent, 'K.. N Bikahit, M A., 
AgBivtaM Superintendent, Central India and 
RajmutiM, H. I. SrinivastaTa^ m.a. ; Supenu’ 
tenaent, Frontier Circle, J. F Blakfston , 
AsHetant Superintendent, Frontier Circle, M 8 
Vats, m.a. ; Supermtendent, B. L Dhama ; Offg 
Superintendent, Northern Circle, Hohd. Hamid 
Kuralahl, b a. , Superintendent, Western Circle, 
Dr Mohd. Naehn, m a , Ph.i> , Superin- 
tendent, Centrwl Circle, Q. C. Chandra * O^fg 
Superintendent, Southern Circle, H H Khan, 
A R I B.A. ; ^penntendent, Burma Circle, 
U. Ifya , Government Epigraphiet for India, 
Dr. Hirananda Sastri, m A , mol., Lltt. D , 
Offg SuperirOendent for E p i g r a p h y , 
C &. Krislinamachariu, B A. ; Offg, Assistant 
Superintendent for Epigraphy, Dr N P 
Chakra varty, M a., ph d ; Superintendent, 
Archaeologuial Section, Indmn Museum, 
N G Majumdar, m a , Archaeological Chemist 
in India, Khan Bahadur Mohd Bona Bilah. 
M so , F s 0 , Asssistant ArcM Chemist in 
India, Dr Mohd Abdul Hamid, ph i> , M sc , 
F s C , CurcAor, Central Asian Antiquities 
Museum, Q. M. Moneer, B A ; Assistant 
Engineer, K. A A Ansari, ph D , 0 E , 

Ojfieet on Special Duty, Sir John Marshall, 
Kt , 0 I B , Litt, D , F s A. 

Miscellaneous appointments. 

Director-Oenerat, Indian Medical Semee, 
(Officiating), l£a|or* 6 eBei:al G A Sprawson, 
c I E., I M s j 

Public Hsmkh Commissioner with the Government 
of India, Lt.-Col. A. J. H. Russell, c b e , 

l.M 6. 


Director, Intelligence Bureau, Sir Horace Winiam- 
son, Kt , o I E. 

Dxreetof-QeneraX of Commercial Intelligence and 
Statistics, D. B Meek. 

Deputy Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics, Rai Bahadur 8. N. 
Banerjl, b a. 

Controller of Patents and Designs, K Rama Pal, 
M.A. 


GOVBRNORS-GENERAL OF FORT 
WILLIAM IN BENGAL. 


Name. 


Asaumed charge 
of office. 


Warren Hastings .. ..20 Oct. 1774 

Sir John Macpherson, Bart. . . 8 Feb, 1785 
Earl Cornwallis, K a (a) . 12 Sep. 1786 

Sir John Shore, Bart ( 6 ) 28 Oct. 1793 

(tt) Created Marquess Cornwallis, 15 Aug 1792 
(f») Afterwards (by creation) Baron Telgnmout 
Lieut “General the Hon. Sir Alfred 
Clarke, k 0 B. (offg ) 17 Mar 1798 

The Earl of Mornlngton, P c. (c) 18 May 1798 
The Marquess Cornwallis, K 0 (2iiid 
time) ... . 30 July 1805 

Captain LAP Anderson, Sir George 
H. Barlow, Bart, .. .10 Oct, 1805 

Lord MInto, P c (d) . . . .31 July 1807 

The Earl of Moira, k a , P C (e) 4 Oct 1813 

John Adam ) .. . 13 Jan 1823 

Lord Amherst, P 0 (/) . . . 1 Aug. 1823 


Deputy Director-General, Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, Lt -Col G G J 0 II 5 » o.i.E. 

Auietanl Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service, Lleut.-Col. R. Sweet, d s o., i M s 

Director, Central Iteseareh Institute, Kasauh, 
Lt -Col. J. Taylor, n s 0 , m i> , d p 11 , 

l.H.S. 

Assistant to Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasauh, Major A. C Craighead, I M.s. 

Director-General of Observatories, Poona, C. W, B 
Normand, m.a., d.So. 

Director, Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
Thoms Royds, D.Se. j 

Meteorologxst, Bombay Observatory, Dr 8 C 
Roy, B.sc. 

Librarian, Imperial Library, Calcutta, K. M. 
Asadullah, b.a., f.l.a. 

Director, Imperial Institute of Agricultural Re- 
search, Dr. W McRae, m a , D.se 

Director, Zoological Survey of India, Indian 
Museum, Dr Baini Prashad, d 8 e 

Master, Security Printing, Nosik Road, Col. Sir 
WJIUs.Kt M,V.O„k.E, 


William Butterworth Bayley (offg )13 Mar.1828 
Lord William Cavendish Benttuck, 
ocB., a.cu, p.o. .. .. 4 July 1828 

(c) Created Marquess Wellesley, 2 Dec. 1799 

(d) Created Earl of MInto .. 24 Feb 1813 

(e) Created Marquess of Hastings. 2 Dec. 1816 
(/) Created Earl Amherst . . 2 Dec 1826 

GOVERNORS-GENERAL OF INDIA. 

Asaumed charge 
of office. 

Lord William Cavendish Bentlnck, 

G.C B., G C H., P.C. .. . 14 Nov. 1834 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, Bart, (a) 

(offg.) 20 Mar. 1835 

Lord Auckland, Q O.B., P 0 (6) . . 4 Mar. 1836 
Lord Ellenborough, P C. (c) . .28 Feb 1842 

William Wllberforce Bird (offg.) 15 June 1844 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Hardlnge, 

G.C r, (d) .. .. . 23 July 1844 

The Earl of Dalhousle, P o. («) . , 12 Jan 1848 
Viacoupt Canning, P,o. (/) . , 29 Feb 1856 
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(а) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Metcalfe 

(б) Created Earl of Auckland. 21 Dec. 1839. 
(£•) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of EUen- 

borougl). 

{d) Created Viscount Hardinge. 2 May 1846 
(<j) Created Marquess of Dalhousie, 25 Aug. 1849 
( f) Afterwards (by creation) Earl Canning 

Note. — The Governor- General ceased to 
be the direct Head of the Bengal Government 
from the 1st May, 1854, when the first Lieute- 
nant-Governor assumed ofiice. On Ist April 
1912, Bengal was placed under a separate 
Governor and the appointment of Lieutenant* 
Governor was abolished. 

VICEROYS AND GOVERNORS- 
GENERAL OF INDIA. 

U^ame. Assumed charge | 

of ofiice. 

Viscount Canning, p c (a) . . 1 Nov. 1858 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

KT.. o 0 B., p.o 12 March 1862 

Major-General Sir Robert Napier, 

K C.B (b) {offg ) . . . . 21 Nov. 1863 

Colonel Sir William T. Denison, 


K.O.B (ojgV) .. 

. . 2 Dec. 

1863 

The Right Hon Sir John Lawrence, 


Bart, 0 0 B., E o.s i (c) 

. .12 Jan. 

1864 

The Earl of Mayo, k p. . . 

. .12 Jan. 

1869 

John Strachey (d) {offg ) 

.. 9 Feb. 

1872 

Lord Napier of Merchustoun, 

KT. (e) 


(offg) 

. 23 Feb. 

1872 

Lord Northbrook, p c (A) 

. . 3 May 

1872 

Lord Lytton, G c B (g) . 

12 Apl 

1876 

The Marquess of Ripon, k.g.. 

P C 8 June 1880 

The Earl of Dufferin, K P , 

G 0 B., 


G.O M Q , p.c ( 1 ) 

. 13 Dec 

1884 


The Marquess of Lanadowne, Q o. 

M.G 10 Dec. 1888 

The Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, 

P. o 27 Jan. 1894 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.c. 6 Jan. 1899 

Baron Ampthill (ojQT^ ) .. ..30Apl. 1904 

Baron Curzon of Kedleston p o. (i) 13 Dec. 1904 
The Earl of Minto, K. Q., p.o., Q 0. 

M.Q 18 Nov. 1905 

Baron Hardinge of Penshurst, p.o., 

Q. C.B., Q.O.M.Q., Q.O.V.O., I.S 0. (i) 



23 Nov. 

1910 

Lord Chelmsford . . 

. . Apl. 

1916 

Marquess of Reading . . 

. . Apl. 

1921 

Baron Irwin 

. . Apl. 

1926 

The Earl of Willingdon . . 

.. Apl. 

1931 

(a) Created Earl Canning, 21 May 1859. 


(6) Afterwards (by creation) 

Baron Napier of 


Magdala. 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lawrence. 

(d) Afterwards Sir John Strachey, Q 0 s I., 0 I.E. 

(e) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier of 

Ettrick. 

(/) Afterwards (by creation) Earl of North- 
brook 

(g) Created Earl of Lytton, 28 April 1880. 

(A) Created Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, 
12 Nov. 1888. 

(t) Created an Earl .. .. June 1911 

(j) During tenure of office, the Viceroy is Grand 
Master and First and Principal Knight of 
the two Indian Orders (G M.8 i. and G M.I.B.) 
On quitting office, he becomes o o s I. and 
G c I E. , with the date of his assumption 
of the Viceroyalty. 
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The gradual evolution of the Indian con- 
stitution is fully traced in the article on “ The 
(Jovernment of India/’ which precedes this ; so 
also are the great changes made by the Belorm 
Act of 1 019 For the purposes of easy reference 
the powers of the Legislatures, as well as the 
special powers reserved to the Governor-Gene- 
ral for the discharge of his responsibilities, 
which arc fully set out in the Act, are repro- 
duced below — 

21 (1) Every Council of State shall continue 
for five years, and every Legislative Assembly 
for three years, from its first meeting. 

Provided that — 

(а) either chamber of the legislature may 
be sooner dissolved by the Governor-General and 

(б) any such period may be extended by the 
Governor-General If in special circumstances, 
he so thinks fit , and 

(c) after the dissolution of either chamber the 
Governor-General shall appoint a date not 
more than six months, or with the sanction 
of the Secretary of State, not more than nine 
months after the date of dissolution for the 
next session of that chamber. 

22 (1) An official shall not be qualified 
for election as a member of either chamber of 
the Indian legislature, and, If anv non-official 
member of either chamber accepts office in the 
service of the Crown in India his seat in that 
chamber shall become vacant. 

(4) Every member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council shall be nominated as a 
member o! one chamber of the Indian legislature, 
and shall have the right of attending In and 
addressing the other chamber, but shall not be 
a member of both chambers. 

24. (3) If any Bill which has been passed 
tiy one chamber Is not, within six months after 
the passage of the Bill by that chamber, passed 
by the other chamber either without amend- 
ments or with such amendments as may be 
agreed to by the two chambers, the Governor- 
General may in his discretion refer the matter 
for decision to a joint sitting of both chambers. 
Provided that standing orders made under 
thissdotion may provide for meetings of members 
of both chambers appointed for the purpose, 
hi order to discuss any difference of opinion 
wiiich has arisen between the two chambers. 

(4) Without prejudice to the powers of the 
Governor-General under section sixty-eight of 
the principal Act, the Governor-General may 
where a Bill has been passed by both chambers 
of the Indian legislature, return the Bill for 
I'econsideration by either chambers. 

(7) Subject to the rules and standing orders 
affecting the chamber, there shall be freedom 


of speech in both chambers of the Indian legis- 
lature. No person shall be liable to auy 
proceeding in any court by reason of his speech 
or vote in either chamber, or by reason of any- 
thing contained In any official report of the 
proceedings of either chamber. 

25. Indian Budobt (1) The estimated 
annual expenditure and revenue of the 
Governor-General In Council shall be laid in 
the form of a statement before both chambers 
of the Indian legislature in each year. 

(2) No proposal for the appropriation of any 
revenue or moneys for any purpose shall be 
made except on the recommendation of the 
I Governor-General. 

(8) The proposals of the Governor-General 
! in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to the following heads of 
i expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote 
I of the legislative assembly, nor shall they be 
open to discussion by either chamber at the 
time when the annual statement is under con- 
sideration, unless the Governor-General other- 
wise directs — 

(t) interest and sinking fund charges on loans 
and 

(u) expenditure of which the amount is 
prescribed by or under any law ; and 

(»»»} salaries and pensions of persons ap- 
pointed by or with the approval of His Majesty 
or by the Secretary of State in Council ; and 

(xv) salaries of chief commissioners and 
judicial commissioners ; and 

(v) expenditure classified by the order of the 
Governor-General in Council as — 

(a) ecclesiastical: 

(b) political; 

(c) defence. 

(4) If any question arises whethei any 
proposed appropriation of revenue of money, 
does or does not relate to the above heads 
the decision of the Governor-General on the 
question shall be final. 

(6) The proposals of the Governor-General 
in Council for the appropriation of revenue 
or moneys relating to heads or expenditure 
not specified in the above heads shall be sub- 
mitted to the vote of the legislative assembly 
in the form of demands for grants. 

(6) The legislative assembly may assent 
or refuse its assent to any demand or may 
reduce the amount referred to in any demand 
by a reduction of the whole grant. 
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(7) The demands as voted by the legislative 
assembly shall be submitted to the Governor- 
General in Ciouncll, who shall, if he deelaret 
that he is satisfied that any demand which has 
been refused by the legislative assembly is 
essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, 
act as if it had been assented to, notwithstand- 
ing the withholding of such assent or the 
reduction of the amount therein referred to, by 
the legislative assembly. 

(8) Notwithstanding an 3 rthing In this seeticm 
the Governor-General shall have power. In oases 
of emergency, to authorise such expenditure as 
may, in his opinion, be necessary for the safety 
or tranquillity of British Indiaor any part thereof 


Slfi. Bmxeoenot PewBES : — (l) Where either 
chamber of the Indian legislature refuses leave 
to introduce or fails to pass in a form recom- 
mended by the Govem<H‘-General any Bill, 
the Governor-General may certify that the 
passage of the BUI U essential for the safety, 
tranquillity or interests of British India or 
any part thereof, and thereupon— 

(o) if the Bill has already been passed by the 
other chamber, the Bill shall, on signature 
by the Governor-General, notwithstanding 
that it has not been consented to by both 
chambers, forthwith become an Act of the 
Indian legiaiature in the form of the Bill as 
originally introduced or proposed to be intro* 
duoed in the Indian legislature, or (as the case 
may be) in the form recommend^ by the Gover- 
nor-General : and 


(6) if the Bill has not already been so passed, 
tbe Bill shall be laid before the other chamber, 
and, if consented to by that chamber in the iotm 
reoommended by the Governor-General, shall 
become an Act as aforesaid on tbe signifloation 
of the Govemor-Generars assent, or, if not so 
consented to shall, on signature by the Governor- 
General, become an Act as aforesaid. | 

(2) Every such Act shall be expressed to 
be made by the Governor-General and shall, 
as soon as practicable after being made, be laid 
before both Houses of Parliament, and shall 
not have effect until it has received Bis Majesty’s 


assent, and shall not be presented for His 
Majesty’s assent until copies thereof have 
been laid before each House of Parliament for 
not less than eight days on which that House 
has sat: and noon Uie signification of such 
assent by His Majesty in Council and the notb 
flcation thereof by the Governor-General, tbe 
Act shall have the same force and effect as an 
Act passed by the Indiao legtalature and duly 
issented to : 


Provided that, where In Mie opinion of ttie 
Governor-General a state emei^noy existB 
which justifies sued) action, the Governor- 
General may direct that any su<ffi Act shatt 
come into operation forthwith, and therenpon 
the Act shall have such force and effect as 
aforesaid, subject, however, to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Comicil. 

27. SiTEFUiMEliTALPEOViaioEs:— (1) In ad- 
dition to the measures referred to in sub-section 
(2) of section sixty-seven of the principal Act, 
as requiring the ptevioiis bmi^ob of the 
Govemor-Genwral it shall not be^lawfal wUtbMd 
such previous sanction to introduce at any 
meeting of either chamber of the Indian legtola* 
tore any measure-— 

(a) regulating any provhKdal subject, or 
any part of a provfneeal subject, which has not 
been declared by rales under the principal Aet to 
be Bubjeet to le^lation by the Indian lefislirture; 

(b) repealing or amending any Act d a 
local legislature ; 

(c) repealing or amending any Act or otdio* 
ance made by the Governor-Genesal. 

(2) Where in etttaer chamber of the Indian 
legislature any Bill has been introduced or le 
proposed to be introduced, or any amradment 
to a Bill is moved, or proposed to be moved, 
the Governor-General may certify that tbe Btn 
or any olaose of H, or the aaendmoiit affects 
the safety or truKruillity of British India, or 
any part thereof, and may direct IhaAno proceed- 
ings, or that no further proceedingB, shall be 
taken by tbe chambm In lelaUon to the Bill, 
clause, or amendment and effect ehnU be given 
teeuehdlrnoiioa. 
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THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 

President * — Sir K-. K. Shanraukham Chotty, k.o i.b. 
Deputy President: — ^Mr. Abdul Afatin Chaudhury. 

A. Blvotbd Mekbbes (104). 


Conitituenoy. 


Madras City (Non-Mtihainmadaii Urban) 


Ganjam eum Yizagapatam (Non>Muhammadaii 
Rural). 

Godavari cum Klstna (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Guntur cum Nellore (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madras ceded districts and Chittoor (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

Salem and Coimbatore cum North Arcot (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural). 

South Arcot cum Chlngleput (Non -Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Tanjore eum Trlchinopoly (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Madura and Ramnad eum Tlnnevelly (Non- 
Muhammadan Rural) 

West Coast and Nilgirls (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

North Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

South Madras (Muhammadan) . . 

West Coast and Nilgirls (Muhammadan) 

Madras (European) 

Madras Landholders 

Madras Indian Commerce 

Bombay City (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 

Ditto. 

Sind (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Bombay Northern Division (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural) 

Bombay Central Division (Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay Central Diviston (Non -Muhammad an 
Rural). 

Ditto. 

Bombay Southern Division (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural). 

Bombay City (Muhammadan Urban) 

Sind (Muhammadan Rural) 

Ditto 

Bombay (European) 

Ditto. 

The Indian Merchants' Chamber and Bureau 
(Indian Commerce) 

wuiarat and Deccan Sardars and Inamdart 
^(Landholders). 


Name. 

M R Ry Dlwan Bahadur A Ramaswami 
Mudaliar 

Mr B. Sitarama Raju 
Mr Mochay Naraslmha Rao. 

M R Ry Ponako Qovindu Roddy Garu. 
Mr T N Ramakrlshna Reddi 
Sir R K Shanraukham Chetty, k r i E f 
Dlwan Bahadur T Rangachariar, c i e. 

Raja Bahadur Q Krishnamachariar 

Mr B Rajaram Pandian. 

Mr K P Thampan. 

Mahomed Muazzam Saheb Bahadur. 
Moulvi Sayyid Murtuza Salub Bahadur. 
JCottal Uppi Saheb Bahadur. 

Mr ¥ E James. 

Raja Sir Vasudeva Rajah, K t , c i.e 
Mr. Vidja Sagar Pand\a 
Mr Naoroji M Dumasia 
Sir Cowasji Jehanjlr, k.o i r , o b f. 
Dlwan Lalchand Na\alrai 
Mr. N N Anklcsaria 

Sir Ibrahim Rahimtulla, k o s i., o i.e. 

Mr B. V Jadhav. 

Mr. N. R Gunjal 
Rao Bahadur B L. Patil 

Mr. Rahimtoola M Chino y. 

Seth Haji Abdulla Haroon. 

Nawab Naharsinghji Ishwar.<»!ngji 
Mr D N O’Sullivan. 

Sir Leslie Hudson, Kt. 

Sardar G. N Majumdar 


t Elected President- 
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Constituency. 


Bombay Millowners* Association (Indian 
Commerce). •* 

Calcutta (Non -Muhammadan Urban) 

Calcutta Suburbs (Non-Muhammadan Urban). 
Burdwan Division (Non -Muhammadan Hural) . 
Presidency Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural). 
Dacca Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Chittagong and Eajsbajl Divisions (Non -Muh- 
ammadan Eural) 

Calcutta and Suburbs (Muhammadan Urban) . . 

Burdwan and Presidency Divisions (Muhamma- 
dan Eural). 

Dacca cum Mymensingh (Muhammadan Eural) 
Bakerguuj cum Farldpur (Muhammadan Eural) 
Chittagong Division (Muhammadan Eural) 
Eajshahi Division (Muhammadan Eural) 

Bengal (European) 

Do. . . ... 

Do 

Bengal Landholders . . . . . 

Bengal National Chamber of Commerce (Indian 
Commerce) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Non-Muham- 
madan Urban) 

Meerut Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Agra Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Eohilkund and Kumaon Division (Non-Muh‘ 
ammadan Eural) 

Allahabad and Jhansi Divisions (Non-Muham 
madan Eural). 

Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions (Non-Muh 
ammadan Eural). 

Lucknow Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) . . 
Fyzabad Division (Non-Muhammadan Eural) 

Cities of the United Provinces (Muliammadan 
Urban). 

Meerut Division (Muhamamdan Eural) . . 

Agra Division (Muhammadan Eural) 

Eohilkund and Kumaon Divisions (Muham- 
m^an Eural) 

United Provinces Southern Division (Muliam- 
madan Eural). 

Lucknow and Fyzabad Divisions (Muhammadan 
Eural) 

United Provinces (European) 

United Provinces Landholders 
Ambala Division (Non-Muliammadan) . . 
JuUundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) 


Name. 


Mr. Hormusjl Peeroshaw Mody. 

Mr C C Biswas. 

Mr Nabakumar Sing Dudhorla. 

Babu Amarnath Dutt 
Pundit Satyendranath Sen. 

Mr Kshitish Chandra Neogy. 

Mr S. C. Mitra. 

Sir Abdur Eahim, K c s i , kt. 

Dr Sir A Suhrawardy 

Mr A H Ohuznavi 

Haji Choudhary Mohamad Ismail Khan. 
Mr Md. Anwarul Azim. 

Mr Kabir-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sir Daicv Firdsay, Kt c B e 
„ E. Studd 
Mr. G Morgan , C i E 
Mr. Dhirendra Kanta Lahiri Chaudhury. 
Mr SaMsh Chandra Sen. 

Lala Eameshwar Prasad Bagla 

Cliaudhri Isra. 

Kunwar Eaghubir Singh 
Mr C S. Eanga Iyer. 

Mr A Hoon 

Mr. A Das. 

Mr L Brij Kishorc. 

Sardar Nihal Singh 

Klian Bahadur Haji Wajihuddin 

Kunwar Hajee Ismail Allkhan 
Mr Muhammad Yamin Khan. 

Maulvi Sir Muhammad Yakub. 

Dr. Zia-ud-Din Ahmed, C i E 

Mr Mohamed Azliar All. 

Mr J E Scott 
Lala Hari Eaj Swarup. 

Bhai Parma Nand 

Mr. Jagnan Nath Agarwal. 


** Entitled to representation in rotatioi . 
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Constituency. 


West Punjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

East Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

West Central Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

North Punjab (Muhsuumadan) . . 

North-West Punjab (Muhammadan) 

South-West Punjab (Muhammadan) . . 

East Punjab (Sikh) . . . * * . * » 

West Punjab (Sikh) 

Punjab Landholders . . . . . * * 

Darbhanga cum Saran (Non -Muhammad an) .. 
Muzaflfarpur cum Champaran(Non-Muhammadan) 
Orissa Division (Non-Muhammadan) . . . * 

Do do. 4 . . . 

Patna cum Shahabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Gaya cum Monghyr (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bhagalpur, Purnea and the Santhal Parganas 
(Non-Muliammadan) 

Chota Nagpur Division (Non-Muhammadan) , . 

Patna and Chota Nagpur cum Orissa (Muham- 
madan) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan) 

Tirhut Division (Muhammadan) . . 

Bihar and Orissa Landholders . . 

Nagpur Division (Non -Muhammadan) . . 

Central Provinces Hindi Divisions (Non- 
Muhammadan). 

Do. do 

Central Provinces (Muhammadan) 
central Provinces Lanholders * . 

Assam Valley (Non-Muhammadan) 

Surma Valley cum Shillong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Assam (Muhammadan) 

Assam (European) . . . 4 . 

Burma (Non-EuropCan) . . 

Do. 

Do. 

Burma (European) 

Delhi (General) 

Ajmer-Merwara (General) 


Name. 


Mr. B. R. Puri. 

Hony. Lt Nawab Md. Ibrahim Ali Khan. 

Shaik Sadiq Hasan. 

Mian Muhammad Shah Nawaz, C I E. 

Major Nawab Malik Talib Mehdi Khan, o B E. 
Shaik Fazal Haq Piracha 

Khan Bahadur Maklidum Sayad Rajan Bakhsh 
Shah. 

Sirdar Harbans Singh Brar. 

Sardar Sant Singh. 

Sirdar Sohan Singh. 

Pundit Ram Krishna .Tha. 

Babu Gaya Prasad Singh. 

Babu Sitakanta Mahapatra. 

Mr Bhubananda Das. 

Badri Lai Rustogi 

Kumar Gupteshwar Prasad Singh 

Rai Bahadur Sukhraj Roy. 

Thakur Mohendra Nath Shah Deo. 

Mr M Maswood Ahmad. 

Moulvi Badi-uz-Zaman. 

Moulvi Muhammad Shafee Daoodi 
Mr. Bhuput Sing. 

Rao Baliadur 8 . R Pundit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, Kt. 

Seth Liladhar Chaudhry. 

Khan Bahadur H M WilayatuUah, l.s 0. 
Goswami M P. Puti. 

Mr T, R Phookun, 

Mr Gopika Romon Roy. 

Mr Abdul Matin Chaudhury.* 

Mr F.W Hockerhull 
Mr Jehangir K. MUnshi. 

U. Tun Myint. 

U Ba Maung. 

Mr E S Millar 
Bhagat C!handl Mai Gola. 

Rai Sahib Har BUas Sarda. 


Elected Deputy President. 
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The Legislative Assembly, 


Province or body represented. 




Nominated icxmbebs— bmoeddino the PanuNurv (41 > 


(a) OfTioiAL Members (26) 


Government of India 


The Hon. 8b James Grigg, K e.B. 


Do. 

Do. 


Do* 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 


The Hon. Sir Nrii)endra Nath Sffcarj Kt 
The Hon Sir Joseph BhoTe, K.O.s.i., £ o 1.1., 
c B E* 

The Hon Sit Safry Haig, K OiS.I., c I»E. 

The HOn Sit Ptank NOycc, Kt., C.I.E. 

Mr P R Ban. 

Sit liancelot Graham, k.c.i e. 

Mr G S Bajpai, c i E., c B E 

Mr G B P Tottenham, o.i e 

Mr H A F Metcalfe, c.S.l., CXB., M V.o. 

Mr S P Varma 
Mr K Sanjiva Bow. 

Mr. T Sloan, c I E 
Mr O. S. Hardy, C.I.E. 

Mr A R. Cox 
Mr V Bamkrishna 


Madras 


Mr W. DUlon 


Bengal 

Do. 


Mr A M Macmillan* 
Mr J M Chatterjee. 


The Punjab 


Mr D N. Mukerjee 


The Central Provinces 
Assam 


Sind 

Eastern Bengal 
United Provinces 
Bihar 


Mr J H l>arwin, o.i.E 

Khan Bahadur Mian Abdul Aziz, cbe 

Mr P P Sinha 

Mr. C.J Irwki, C.SI., C.I.E. 

Mr. James Hezlett, C I E 
Mr S. G Grantham. 


(b) Berar representative (1) 


Mr. S. G. Jog. 


(e) Non-OFFiciAL Members (14). 


United Provinces 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Bengal 
The Punjab 

Do. 

Do. 


Khan Bahadur BCaulvi Bafiuddie AltaMd. 
Dr. B. D. Dalai. 


Bai Bahadur Satya Gbaran Makherjee. 

Sardar Bahadur Sasdar Sir Jawhar Kt. « 

c.i B. 

Capt Sher Muhammad Khan, Gakhar. 

Hcmy. €af>t Bao Bahadur Oh. LidiClMuid, a.».E. 


Do. 

Bihar and Orissa 

North West Frontier Province . . 
Associated Chambers of Commerce 

Indian Christian 

The Depressed Classes 
Anglo-Indian Community . . 

Labour Interests . . 


Khan Bahadur Malik Allah Bakah KhaaTiiPtina. 
Mr. Bamaswami Srinivasa Sarma, 0 LX. 

Major Nawab Ahmad Nawaz Khan, O.B.X. 

Mr. R T H Mackenzie.* 

Dr. r. X. deSouza. 

Bao Bahadur Mylai Chinnathambi Bajah. 
Lt.-Col. Sir H. A. J Gldney, Kt. 

Mr. N. M. Joshl. 


* Died in March 1934. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE. 

President - The Hon’blc Sir Mancckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K o I E., Kt , Bar-at-Law. 


A. — Elected Members (33). 


Constituency. 


Name 


Madras (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

JMadr.is (Muhammadan) . . 

Bombay (Non-Muhammadan) 

Do. 

Do 

Bombay Presidency (Muhammadan) 

Sind (Muhammadan) 

Bombay Cfhamber of Commerce . . 

East Bengal (Non-Muhammadan) 

West do. do. 

West do. do. 

West Bengal (Muhammadan) 

East do. do. . . , . . . 

Jiengal (Camber of Commerce 

b lilted Provinces Central (Non -Muhammadan) 
Bnited Provinces Northern (Non-Muliammadan) 
United Provinces Southern (Non -Muhammadan) 

United Provinces West (Muhammadan) 

United Provinces East (Muhammadan) 

i’unjab (Non-Muhammadan) 

Punjab (Sikh) 

East Punjab (Muhammadan) 

W est Punjab (Muhammadan) 

Bihar and Orissa (Non -Muhammadan) . . 

Do. 

Bihar and Orissa (Muhammadan) 

Ueutral Provinces (General) 

Assam (Non -Muhammadan) 

Burma (General) 

iiurnia Chamber of Commerce .. 


Diwan Bahadur SirS M Annamalai Chettlyar, 
Kt. 

Mr YarUgadda Ranganayakalu Naidu. 

Mr V C Vcllingiri Goundi r 

Diwan Bahadur Q Narayauaswami Clictti, c i E. 

Sycd Muhammad Padshah Sahcb Bahadur. 
Sardar Shrl Jagannath Maharaj Pandit. 

Sir Homi Metha, Kt 

Sir Phlroze C Sethna,VKt , 0 B E 

Sirdar Saheb Sir Suleman Cassum Haji Mitha, 
Kt , c I E 

Mr. All Baksh Muliammad Hussain 
Mr E MiUer. 

Babu Jagadish Chandra Banerjee. 

Kumar Nripandra Narayan Sinha. 

Mr. Satyandra Chandra Qhose Maulik. 

Mr Mahmood Suhrawardy. 

Khan Bhadui Syed Abdul Hafccz 

Mr J S Henderson 

Rai Bahadur L<ila Mathura Pr.tsad Mclirutra, 

Rai Bahadur Lala Jagdish Prasad. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Muhammad Halim. 

Shaikh Mushir Hosain Kidwai 

Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das, c.I.E . 

Sardar Buta Singli 

Khan Bahadur Chandri Muhammad Din. 

Sayad Sir Mohammad Mehr Shah, Kt. 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan. 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh. 

Mr Abu Abdullah Syed Hussain Imam. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar. 


Mr. J. B. Glass. 
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The Council of State, 


Constituency. 


Name. 


B. — Nominated Membeks — excluding the PresidetU,. 


(a) OJSficial Members (13 excluding Prcbidcnt ) 


QOTernment of India 
Do. 

Do« 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do^ 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Madras 

Bihar and Orissa . . 


Ilifi Excellency General Sir Philip Walljouse 
Chetwodc, lit , a o.b , k 0 n o , d s.o. 

Khan Bahadur Miau Sir Kazl-i-IIusam, K C.S.I., 
K 0 1 E 

Ml M G llallctt, CJ E. 

Mr D G Mitclull, c M , r I k. 

Mr J JiartUy 

Ml B. .1 Glanc y , C s i , c I k 
Ml J B Ta\loi,Ci.F 
Ml T A stcwaii 
bii (iiiGine Kussdl, Kt 
Ml <J H .si>eiKe, c T k 
Ml \ G C'Ioa,Clk 
Ml H b ( rosthyyaite, c I I 


{b) Berar Jlepresentative. 


Berar Bepresentative 


Mr, Ganesh Srlkrishua Khaparde. 


( c) Nou'-Offic^al J\1 embers. 


Madras 

Do. 

Bombay 

Bengal 

Do. 

Do. 


Sir David Devadoss, Kt 
Sir Kuiiii i V Jlcddi, Kt. 

Khan Bahadur Dr Sir N Chok&y, Kt., C I E 
Mr Jvotsnunath Gho^^al, c b I , C I E. 

Mr Bijay Kumar Basu 
JSawal) Ivhwaja Ilabibullah 


Central Provinces 

The United Provinces 
Do. 

The Punjab 

Do. 

North-West Frontier Provinces . . 
Bihar 


Sir Maneckji Byramji Dadabhoy, K.o.I.E,, Kt. 

Saijid Baza All, C ll E. 

Pundit Gokaiaii Nath Ugra 

Baja Charanjit Singh. 

Nayvab Malik M’d Hayat Klian Noon, C s I 

Major Nawab Sir Mahomed Akbar Khan, k.b.E. 
c i.E , Khan of Hotl. 

Maharajadhiraj Sir Kameshwar Singh, K O.I.K. 
of Darbhanga 
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The Bombay Presidency. 


The Bombay Presidency stretches along the 
west coast of India, from Sind In the North 
to Canara in the South. It has an area of 
123,623 square miles and a population of 
23,040,606. Gieographically included in the 
Presidency but under the Government of India 
is the first class Native State of Baroda, with 
an area of 8,164 square miles and a population 
of 2.443.007. 

Baroda Population. 

There are no States m political relations 
witli the Government of liombay, as they are 
all now under the Government ot India 

The Presidency embraces a wide diversity 
of soil, climate and people. In the Presidency 
Proper are the rich plains of Gujarat, watered 
by the Nerbudda and the Tapti, whose fertility 
is so marked that it has long been known as the 
Garden of India. South of Bombay City the 
province is divided into two sections by the 
Western Ghats, a range of hills running parallel 
to the coast. Above Ghats are the Deccan 
Districts, south of these oome the Karnatic 
districts. On the sea side of the Ghats is the 
Konkan, a rice-growing tract, intercepted by 
creeks which make communication difficult 
Then in the far north is Sind, totally different 
from the Presidency Proper, a land of wide and 
monotonous desert except where irrigation from 
the Indus has brought abounding fertility. 

The People. 

The population varies as markedly as soil and 
climate. In Sind Mahomedans predominate 
Gujarat, has remained true to Hinduism although 
long under the dominion of powerful Mahome- 
dan kings. Here there is an amplitude of caste 
divisions and a people, who although softened 
by prosperity, are amongst the keenest trading 
races in the world. The Deccan peasant has 
been seasoned by adversity , the saying goes 
that tlie Deccan expects a famine one year in 
every three, and gets it , the population is much 
more homogeneous than m Gujarat, and thirty 
per cent, are Mahrattas. The Karnatic is the 
land of the Lingayets, a Hindu reforming sect 
of the twelfth century, and in the Konkan there 
18 a large proportion of Christians. Four main 
languages are spoken, Sindi, Gujarati, Marathi 
and Kanarese, with Urdu a rough lingua franca 
where English has not penetrated. The main 
castes and tribes number five hundred. 

Industries. 

The principal industry is agriculture, which 
supports sixty-four per cent, of the popu- 
lation. In Sind the soils are wholly alluvial, 
and under the influence of irrigation pro- 
duce yearly increasing crops of wheat and 
cotton. In Gujarat they are of two classes, the 
black cotton soil, which yields the famous 
Broach cottons, the finest in India, and alluvial, 
which under careful cultivation in Ahmedabad 
and Kalm makes splendid garden land. The 
dominant toil characteristic of the Deccan Is 
black loU. wliich produces cotton, wheat, gram 


and millet, and In certain tracts rich crops of 
sugarcane. The Konkan is a rice land, grown 
under the abundant rains of the submontane 
regions, and in the south the Dharwar cotton 
vies with Broach as the best In India. There 
are no great perennial rivers suitable for irri- 
gation, and the harvest Is largely dependent 
upon the seasonal rainfall, supplemented by 
well irrigation. A chain of irrigation works, 
consisting of canals fed from great reservoirs in 
the region of unfailing rainfall in the Ghats, is 
gradually being completed, and this will ulti- 
mately make the Deccan Immune to serious 
drought. More than any other part of India 
the Presidency has been scourged by famine 
and plague. The evils have not been unmixed, 
for tribulation has made the people more self- 
reliant, and the rise in the values of all produce, 
synchronising with a certain development of 
industry, has induced a considerable rise in the 
standard of living. The land is held on what 
is known as the ryotwarl tenure, that is to say, 
each cultivator holds his land direct from Govern- 
ment under a moderate assessment, and as long 
as he pays this assessment he cannot be dis- 
possessed. 

Manufactures. 

Whilst agriculture is the principal Industry, 
others have no inconsiderable place. The 
mmeral wealth of the Presidency is small 
and is confined to building stone, salt ex- 
tracted from the sea, and a little manga- 
nese But the handicrafts are widely distri- 
buted. The handloom weavers produce bright- 
coloured sans, and to a diminishmg extent the 
exquisite kin^'obs of Ahmedabad and Surat 
Bombay silverware lias a place of its own, as 
well as the brass work of Poona and Nasik 
But the tendency is to submerge the indigenous 
handicrafts beneath industry organised on 
modem lines. Bombay is the great centre In 
India of the textile trade. This is chiefly found 
in the headquarter city, Bombay. 

Number of Looms In Bombay Island. 76,950 
Number of Spindles in Bombay Island 34,41,866 
Number of hands employed in the 

Textile Industry In Bombay Island. 1,29.534 

(dally average ) 

Consumption of Cotton by the Mills in 


Bombay Island .. .. 4,60,365 

(iu candies of 784 lbs ) 

Number of Spindles in Ahmedabad. 18,32,683 
Number of Looms I n Ahmedabad . . 42,503 

Number of Spindles in Sbolapore .. 3,19,304 
Number of Looms In Sholapoie . . 6,026 

Number of Spindles in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) .. .. .. .. 30,01,633 

Number of Looms in the Bombay 
Presidency (excluding Bombay 
Island) 64,292 



So The Bombay Presidency. 


Great impotue has been given to Bombay 
Industries by the provision of electric |;)Ower 
generated fifty miles away on the Ghats, and 
the year 1019 witnessed a phenomenal flota- 
tion of new industrial companies of almost every 
description. 

The recent political movement has given con- 
siderable impetus to indigenous industry parti- 
cularly to the textile trade which has shown 
mudi expansion About four mills are In the 
course of construction in Ahmedabad 

The situation of Bombay on the western 
sea-board in touch at once with the principal 
markets of India and the markets of the West 
has given Bombay an immense sea-borne 
trade. The older ports, Surat, Broach, Cambay 
and tfandvie, were famous in the ancient 
days, and tbelr bold and hardy mariners 
cnniM Indinn commerce to the Persian Gulf 
and the coasts of Africa. But the opening 
of the Sues Canal and the increasing sine 
of ocean steamers have tended to concen- 
trate it in modern ports with deep water anchor- 
ages, and the sea-borne trade of the Presidency 
Is now concentrated at Bombay and Karachi, 
although attempts are being made to develop 
Mormugao in Portuguese territory into an outlet 
forthe trade of the Southern Mahratta Country, 
and Port Okha as a port of considerable impor- 
tance for Kathiawar and Gujarat 

Administration. 

The Presidency is administered by a Gover- 
nor and an Executive Council of two members, 
with the assistance of two Ministers. The 
exact change made in the functions of the 
Provincial Governments is indicated in the 
section on the Provincial Governments (q. p ) 
where a description is given of the division 
of the administration into two branches, tlie 
Eeserved Subjects, administered by the Gover- 
nor and his Council and the Transferred Sub- 
lects, administered by the Governor and his 
Ministers, the whole Government commonly 
meeting and acting as one. In another part 
of that section the division between Keserved 
and Transferred subjects is shown. This new 
form of administration under the Reform Act 
of 1919 came into operation in January 1921. 
All papers relating to public service business reach 
Government through the Secretariat, divided 
Into seven main departments, each under a Secre- 
tary (a) Finance : (b) Revenue : (c) Home and 
Ecclesiastical (d) Political and reforms; (s) Gene- 
ral and Educational , (f) Legal ; (g) Public Works 
The senior of the Civilian Secretaries is entitled 
the Chief Secretary. The Government Is In 
Bombay from November to the end of May; 
and to Poona from June to November; 
but the Secretariat is always in Bombay. Un- 
der the Govemor-ln-Council the Presidency is 
administered by four Ooramlssioners The 
Commissioner to Sind has consideraUe inde- 
pendent powers. In the Presidency Proper 
there are Commissioners for the Northern 
Division, with headquarters at Ahmedabad , 
the Central Division at Poona , and the Sou- 
thern Division at Belgaum. Each district is 
tmder a Collector, usually a Covenanted Civi- 
lian, who haa under him one or more ClvUians 
as Assistant Collectors, and one or more Deputy 
CoUeotors. A collectorate contains on an 


average from eight to ten talukas, each 
consisting of from one to two hundred villages 
whose whole revenues belong to the State. 
The village offleers are the patel, who is the 
head of the village both for revenue and police 
puipose ; the talati or kulkami, clerk and 
accountant ; the messenger and the watchman. 
Over each Taluka or group of villages is the 
mamlatdar, who Is also a subordinate magis- 
trate. The charge of the Assistant or Deputy 
Collector contains three or four talukas. The 
Collector and Magistrate is over the whole 
District. The Gommiasiouers exercise general 
control over the Districts in their Divlsiont. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to the High Court sitting in Bombay, and 
comprising a Chief Justice, who is a bar- 
rister, and nine puisne judges, either Civilians, 
Barristers, or Indian lawyers. In Sind the 
Court of the Judicial Commissioner (The Judi- 
cial OommisBloner and three Additional 
Judicial Commissioners) Is the highest court 
of civil and criminal appeal. The growing 
Importance of Karachi and Sind has, however, 
necessitated the raising of the status of the 
Judicial Commissioner's Court and the passing 
of the Sind Courts Act in August 1926, which 
contemplates the creation of a Chief Court 
for Sind with a Chief Judge and three or more 
Puisne Judges The Act, however, has not yet 
been put into effect owing to flnancial dlfllcultles. 
Of the lower civil courts the court of the first 
Instance Is that of the Subordinate Judge 
recruited from the ranks of the local lawyers. 
The Court oi first appeal Is that of the Dfa^ric^ 
or Assistant Judge, or of n first class subordinate 
Judge with special powers District and 
Assistant Judges are Indian Cl viliang,or members 
of the Provincial Service or the Bar In oases 
exceeding Rs 5,000 in value an appeal from the 
decision of the Subordinate or Assistant Judge 
and from the decision of the District Judge In 
all original suits lies to the High Court Dis- 
trict and Assistant Judges exercise criminal 
jurisdiction throughout the Preside«c> but 
original criminal work is chiefly disposed of by 
the Executive District Oflicers and Resident 
and City Magistrates. Capital sentences are 
subject to conflm>atioD by the High Court. 
To some of the prlucipal cities Special 
Magistrates exercise summary jurisdiction 
(Bombay has six Presidency Magistrates, os 
well as Honorary Magistraies exercising the 
functions of Enghsh Justice's of the Peace) and^ 
a Court of Small Causes, corresponding to 
the English County Courts. 

Local Government. 

Local control over certain branches of the 
administration is secured by the constitution of 
local boards and municipalities, the former 
exercising authority over a District or a Taluka, 
and the latter over a city or town. These 
bodies are composed of members either 
nominated by Government or elected by the 
people, who are empowered to exp^d the funds 
at their disposal on education, sanitation, the 
construction of roads and tanks, and general 
Improvements. Their funds are derived from 
cesses on the land revenue, the toll, fenry fninli 
and local taxes. The tendency of recent years hat 
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been to increase ibe elective end reduee tbe notai* { 
Dated elesiMit, to allow tbeee bodlea to electttiek 
own ehalmen, wtillBt larger granta have been 
Quule from the ^neral revenuea lor water aoi4>lf 
and dralsmfe. 

The Bombay Municipal Boroughs Art of t926 
works further advance In the matter of local Self- 
Government in the Presidency. The Act provides 
more adequate basis for Municipal Adminis- 
tration In the larger cities of the Bombay 
preiddancy. The larger muaidpalities are now | 
styled as Municipal Borouglis whk^ are now 29 
In number. The executives of these Borough I 
Municipalities are invested with larger powers 
than hitherto exercised. Another important 
change Introduced by the Act was the extension 
of munlclivil franchise to occupiers of dwellings 
or buildings with annual rental values of Ra 12 
or with capital value of not less than Ha. 200. 

Public Works< I 

The Public Works De^rtment is under the | 
control of two Chief Engineers who act as j 
Secretaries to the Government ; one for Hoads, i 
Buildings, Hallways, etc ,and the other for Irriga- ! 
tlou Under them are Superintending Engineers | 
in charge of Circles and Executive Engineers i 
)n charge of divisions, the Consulting Architect { 
and the Electrical Engineer The chief irriga- I 
tiun works are in Sind and consist of a chain I 
of oan«ds fed by the annual inundations from 
the Indus The Lloyds Barrage and canals 
project which was inaugurated in 1023 Is 
the greatest Irrigation Scheme in the world 
and is designed to ensure the vast areas of 
fertile land in Sind a regular and constant 
supply of water It will enable about 6 million 
acres of crops to be irrigated annually, t e , about 
as much area irrigated in Egypt The scheme is 
not only vital to the future of Sind but of 
Indirect benefit to the whole of India The 
whole scheme is estimated to cost over 
15 million sterling or 20 crorea of rupees 
The Barrage wis formally opened by the 
Viceroy and Governor General of India on 
r3th January 1932. In the Presidency proper 
there is a chain of protective Irrigation 
works, originating in reservoirs In the Ghat 
regions. The principal works are the Nlra 
Canals fed by Lake Whiting Impounded by 
the Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar, the Pravara Canals 
ltd by Lake Arthur Hill, impounded by Wilson 
Dam at Bhandardara, the Mutha Canals fed 
by Lake Elfe at Khadakvasla, the Godavari 
Canals fed by Lake Beale at Nandur Madhmesh- 
war and the Gokak Canal. 1 he Mutha Canals 
and the Qokak Canal were completed In 1896-97, 
the Nlra Left Bank Canal in 1905-06, the 
ttodavarl Canals In 19^15-16 and the Pravara 
Canals in 1926-27 The Nlra Hight Bank Canal 
which has been under construction since 1912 
1'^ nearing completion. The Wilson Dam at 
Bhandardara the second highest yet constructed 
I'y Engineers the world over was opened by His 
I'Wcellency the Governor on 10th December 1926. 
I’he Lloyd Dam at Bhatgar which is 5,333 feet 
length, 190 feet in height and 124 feet in 
width was opened by H E Sir Leslie Wilson 
on 27th October 1928. It cost Ha. 172 lakhs, 
it is remarkable as being the largest Dam In 
'olume hitherto constructed and contains 21^ 
nuUion cubic feet of masonry. The Assuan Dam 
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in Egypt is popularly supposed to be the lar^t 
Dam in existence but that contains 19 milikMi 
cubic feet. It oost also nearly 50 per cent, more 
tlum the Lloyd Dam. An idea of the magniiute 
of the Lloyd Dam can be gathered from tine 
fact that If a wall 6 feet hi^ and 15 inctaM 
thick were constructed from the masonry in 
the Dam it would stretch a distance of 520 
miles, say from Bombay to Nagpur. Thme 
proje^ will irrigate certain tracts most liable 
to famine 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into 3 categories, 
vte , District Police, Hallway Police and the 
Bombay City Police The District and Hallway 
Police In the Presidency proper are for the 
purpose of control under the Inspector-General 
of PoUoe who la assisted by three Deputy 
Inspectors-General, of whom two are In charge 
of Hanges and the third is in charge of tbe Crilit!l« 
nal Investigation Department and the Finger 
Print Bureau. District and Hailway FoHee io 
Sind are under the Deputy Inspector-General of 
Police for Sind, subject to the control the 
Ck)mmlssioaer-in-3ind. The executive manage- 
ment of the Police in each district and on 
Hallways in the Presidency ^proper as well aa 
in Sind is vested in a Superintendent of Police 
under the general direction of tl>e Magtatmte of 
the District concerned except in the ease of the 
Railway Police For the purpoees of effective 
supervision over the investigation and prevention 
of crime, some of the larger districta are divided 
Into one or more sub-dlvislons each under a 
Sub-Divisional Officer who is either an Assistant 
I Superintendent of Police, or an Inspector of 
Police, a Deputy Superintendent of Police. 
Sub-Inspectors are the officers ia charge of 
Police Stations and are primatily responsible 
under the law, for the Investigation of offences 
reported at their PoUro Statious Officers 

I appointed directly to the posts of Assistant 
Superintendents of Police, Deputy SupotIb- 
I tendents of Police, Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors 
I undergo a course of training at tbe Central Police 
Training School at Nasik before being posted to 
I Districts for executive duty The Bombay 
City Police ia a separate force under the 
Commissioner of Police who is directly respon- 
sible to Government. 

Education. 

Education is imparted partly through dlreoi 
Government agency, and imrtly tliroiigb 
medium of grant s-ln-akl Govemment maiutoia 
Arts Colleges at Bombay, Andherl, Poona, 

I Ahmedabad and Dharwar , the Grant Medical 
j College, tbe Poona College of Engineering, the 
I Agricultural College, Veterinary College, School 
; of Art, Law College and a College of Coiataeret. 
Most of the secondary sctmols are in 
private hands. The primary schools arc mala- 
tained by Local Authorities, with a grant-Ia-ald. 
Xlie Bombay MunkipaliW is respm^ble for 
primary education in Bombay City (c, e.. 
Education). 

The Quinquennial Report on Public Instruc- 
tion in the Bomliay Presldenc> for the years 
1927-1932 reveals much information regarding 
the progress ot education in recent years Tiie 
passing ill 1923, of the Priinary Education 
Act was porh.ips the most im|>ortant event 
in the history of Primary Education in the 
lionihay Presklency during the last 30 c» 49 
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years whereby the control of Primary Education 
was transferred from the Dejiartment to the 
Local Autlioritles Most of tlie Boards have 
prepared schemes for the expansion of education, 
some of them on a compulsory basis, and many 
boards have levied additional taxation but the 
finances of Government have not permitted 
them to perform to the full the part contem- 
plated by the Act The fact, however, must 
not be lost sight of that during the quinquen- 
nium the assignments of fiov eminent to Priimary 
Education fell from Its 1,21,59,848 to 
Rs 1,18,17,308 the decrease was mainly duo to 
retrenchment in Government grants during 
1931-32 

“ Reports on Public instruction in this presi- 
dency durmg the last five or six years however 
point to the fact that there has been ( onsiderable 
decline in the effit lency of Priinarv" Education 
since the transfer of control” says the Director 
of Public Instruction “ It will be seen from 
these reports that the factor vvhi( h has militated 
more than an\ other against etin ieney has been 
cominunalism •* 'J'he composition of the \arious 
Distrnt J.oial Boards has had its etfet t on the 
'working of the Prlmar\ Education Act The 
majority of School Boards which tuine into 
existence developed comniunal tendem ies and 
this attitude intiuenced the selection of the 
supervising and teaching staff and their tranfers 
and promotions ” 

The quinquennium has been noticeable for 
the greater recognition given to the Educational 
needs of the backward classes especially in 
Primary Education and a very liberal system 
for these classes has been introduced by Govern- 
ment since 1924 

Lack of funds has cramped the activities 
of Gov eniment in the field of Primary and 
Secondary Education Economy has been 
the dominating note of the Educational policy 
througliout the quinquennium In view of the 
present financial stringem y which precludes 
Gov^emmeiit from providmg additional funds for 
Secondary Education there would appear to 
be some grounds for raising the fees hi Govern- 
ment Schools, but Government have decided 
not to take any' aition in tliis diivction at 
present In tin case of Primary Education 
Government were foinpelled to apply a cut of 
5 per cent to the grants pay aide to lot al authori- 
ties In 1931-32 Slme then it has become 
necessary to increase the cut to 20 per cent 
So far from it being tiossible to provide the 
•funds required for the expansion of Sec*ondary 
and Higher Education, it has been necessary 
to excreise retrem hment, and that too in direi - 
tions in which it could not be applied without 
educational loss As one instance only, the 
Director of Public Instruction mentions the 
discontinuation of the scheme of Medical Inspec- 
tion after it had been in existem e lor a year 
Among the chief purposes for which additional 
funds are required, perhaps the most important 
is that for additional provision lor Technical 
and Industrial Education, im luding the expan- 
sion of the College of Engineering and the 
establishment cjf a Technological institution 
of an ail vane ed nature The total expenditure 
on Education increased from Rs 3,81,49,449 
in 1926-27 to Rs 3,99.27,898 in 1931-32 or an 
increase of 4 7 per cent against 29 6 per cent 
during the last quinquennium 
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The total number of Institutions Increased 
during the quinquennium from 16,211 to 17,169 
Recognised Institutions increased by 1,145 to 
16,929 while unrecognised institutions decreased 
by 197 to 1,230 Of the recognised institutions 
16 are Arts and 11 Professional Colleges and 689 
Secondary Schools, 14,827 Primary Schools and 
386 Special Schools 

The total number of recognised and un- 
recognised educational institutions during the 
year 1931-32, was 17,159 and the number of 
pupils 1,332,693 

Out of a total of 26,813 towns and villages 
10,831 possessed schools, the average area 
served by each town or village with a school 
being 11 4 square miles. The percentage of 
male scholars under instruction in all kinds of 
institutions to the total male population was 
8 9 while that of female scholars under instruc- 
tion to the female population was 2 8 m 1931-32 

Hindu pu])ils in recognised and unrci ognised 
institutions numbered 964 123, Muhammadans 
262,679, Indian Chiibtians 36,902, Pai-sis 1 7,061, 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians 5,236 The rest 
comprised 24,963 Jams, 1,326 Sikhs, and 1,470 
Jews and others 

The total expenditure on education in 1931-32 
was Rs 399 lakhs, ot which 47 6, ])er cent 
was met from tJovernment funds, 19 6 per cent 
from Board funds, 20 3 per cent Irom fees, and 
12 7 per cent from other sources Primary 
schools absorbed over Rs 206 lakhs, exclusive 
of e\])enditure on inspection, construction, and 
repairs 

The Educational Department is adminlBtered 
by a Director, with an Inspector in each Divi- 
sion and a Deputy or Assistant Inspector in 
each district. 

Higher education in the Presidency Is con- 
trolled by the Bombay University which was 
established in 1857 The constitution of the 
University has recently undergone, however, 
considerable changes in virtue of a new enact- 
ment known as the Bombay University Act of 
1928. This Act altered the whole constitution 
of the University so as to make it adequately 
representative with a view to bringing into, 
closer association with the public the industrial 
commercial and civic life of the people of the 
Presidency to enable it to provide greater facili- 
ties for higher education in all branches of 
learning including Technology and to Undertake 
on a larger scale than heretofore post-graduate 
teaching and research, while continuing k> 
exercise due control over the teaching given 
by colleges affiliated to it from time to time. 
The new University Depiirtinent ot Ghemkal 
Technologv wus fonnaliv inaugurated by His 
Excellency the Governor ot Boniiiay on 16th 
November 1 933 The autliorities of the Univer- 
sity, as now constituted, ore chiefly the'Chan- 
cellor, Vlce-CTiancellor, the Syiidii‘ate, the 
Academic Council and the Senate The Senate 
consisting of fellows is the supreme governing 
iKidy of the Univer8ity% The number of fellows 
is 144 of whom 40 are nominated by the Chan- 
cellor and 11 are ex-officio The Academic 
Council consisting of educational experts deals 
with all purely academical questions This 
body works in collaboration with the Syndicate 
which is the principal executiv e of the University 
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The principal educational institutions are: — 

Qovemmeni Art$ CcUeget — 

Elphinstone College. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. H. Hamlll, M.A. 

Ismail College, Andherl (Bombay) Principal, 
J)r M. B. Rehman, M A. (Punjab), Ph 
D (Cambridge) 

l)e( can College, Poona, Princli)al, Mr E A 
Wodeliouse 

Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, Principal 
G. Findlay shlrras, M.A , F.S 8 (Oflg ) 

Ivarnnink Colhgc, Dliarwar, Prun ipal, Mr 
A C Earren 

Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Principal, 
Dr. Thomas S. Wheeler, F.i.e., rh.D., 
r.R.c.s I. 

private Arte Colleget — 

8t. Xavier’s, Bombay (Societv of Jesus). 

Principal, Rev. Father Duhr, 8.J, 

Wilson College, Bombay (Scottish Mission) 
Principal, Rev J. Mackenzie, m a 
F ergusson College, Poona (Deccan Educa- 
tional Society), Principal, G S Mahajani, 
M.A., B bc. 

Baroda College, Baroda (Baroda State) 
Principal, 8 G Burrow, B.sc. 

Samaldas College, Bhavnagar (Bhavnagar 
State) Principal, Mr T. K Shahani, M.A 
Bahauddinhhai College, Junagadli State 
Principal, Mr Charles Saldanha 
Sir Paiashurambbau College, Principal, R 1) 
Karrnarkar, Poona 

M T B Arts College, Suart, Principal, N M 
Shah 

D J. Sind College, Karadii, Principal, S B 
Butani 

Sind National College, Hjderaharl, Priinipal, 
B R Kumar 

Gokhale Edueation SoeJi'ty’s HPT, Arts 
College, Kasik, ITini ipal, T A KulKaiiii 
Willmgdon College, Kupwad (Sangli), Princi- 
pal, P M Limuyc 

Special Colleges — 

Grant Medical College, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Dean, Major S. L Bhatia, i M.s. 
College of Engineering, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Mr 0. Graham Smith, oj.k. 
Agricultural College, Poona (Government), 
Principal, Dr. William Burns. 

Chiefs’ College, Rajkot, Principal, Mr. A. 
C Miller ,o.B E. 

College of Science, Ahmedabad. 

Law College, Bombay, Principal. Mr A A 
A. Fyzee, M.A., (Cantab.), Bar-at-lAW. 
College of Commerce. Bombay, Principal, 
Mr. M. J. Antia, iOffg). 

Veterinary College, Bombay, Principal, Mr 
V R Pluidke, ci B V c , J P. 

Halfkhie Institute, Bombay, Director, Lt 
Col Sahib Singh Sokhey, IMS, (Otfg ) 

Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay (Govern- 
ment), Director, Mr. W. E. Q Solomon., 
Victoria Technical Institute, Bombay, Princi- 
pal, G. W Burley, D sc 

Private Professional Colleges — 

Seth G S Medical College, Bombay, Principal, 
Dr. V. R. Khanolkar. 


K E D Civil Engiiiceimg College, Karachi 
Principal, Mr G W Gokhale. 

Law College, Poona, Principal, Mr J R 
Gharpure. 

Sir Lalhibhai Shah ]>aw College, Ahmedabad, 
Principal, Mr D S Setna 

Sind Collegiate Board’s Law College, Karachi, 
Principal, Mr. C Lobo 

Medical. 

Medical Department is In the charge 
of the Surgeon-General who is a member of the 
I M. S., and Public Health hi that of the 
Director of Public Health, who is usually a non 
I.M.S Officer. Civil Surgeons stationed at each 
district headquarters are responsible for the 
medical work of the district ; whilst sanitationia 
entrusted to one of the Assistant Directors of 
Public Health. Four large hospitals are mamtain- 
ed by the Government in Bombay, and the 
accommodation In them has been recently 
increased by 300 beds in one hospital and 180 
beds in another hospital. A number of beds in the 
Bombay City had to be closed during 1931-32 
owing to shortage of funds Well-equipped hos- 
pitals eiist in all important up-country stations 
Over 3,814,816 persons including 112,564 iu- 
pationts are treated during the year 1930. The 
Presidency contains 6 Lunatic Asylums and 16 
institutions for the treatment of Lepers. 
Vaccination is carried out by a staff under the 
direction of the Director of Public Health. 
S^Anitary work has received an immense stimulus 
from the large grants made by the Government 
I from time to time. 

Finance. 

Under the Reform Scheme of 1019 Provincial 
Finance entered on a new phase Before the 
passing of this Act Provincial finance was incor- 
porated in Imperial Finance. The Provinces 
had certain heads of revenue of their own and 
other heads which they divided with the Govern- 
ment of India. By the new constitution a 
comparatively clean cut was made between the 
finances of the Government of India and those 
of the Provinces. Such revenues as they enjoy 
the Provinces enjoy in full, and in return they 
make cash contributions to the Government of 
India, fixed for a term of years The general 
principle underlying this settlement is that 
those contributions shall gradual! v disappear. 
These contributions have now been remitted. 

The financial situation in the Prc'^idency lias 
been one ot the greatest difficulty during the 
\car 1932-3.3 J here has been estimated deficit 
of 27 lakhs during 1933-34 The difficulties have 
partly arisen on account of world factors over 
which Government has no control, but the 
latter is endeavouring to meet the situation by 
drastic economies and retrenctiment. Govcni- 
inent ha\e set themselves that task of recon- 
struction and re-organLsation so as to secure the 
greatest efficiency with the least cost in ever> 
branch of Public administration ot the Presi- 
dency Government have already secured a 
very considerable achievement m realising 
28 lakhs a year as a result of orders passed on 
the recommendations of the Re-organisation 
Committee A proiiosal to raise extra taxation 
by imiwsition of a succession duty was rejected 
by the Legislative Council 
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EstiMiail fievenue for 1938-34. 


Principal Hbads op 


V 

Land Bevenue . . 

4,82,42,000 

VI 

£»ilse 

8,49,46,000 

VII 

Stamps 

1,54,00,000 

VIII 

Forests . . 

68,00,000 

IX 

Registratkm 

11,50,000 

IXA 

Scheduled Taxes 

23.32,000 


Total .. 

10,78,70,000 

/fedflMMtnn, Naotgaivsn, Embankment , die. 

3i;m 

Works for wMch Capital 



Aocoimtsare kept . . 

31,03 /)00 

XIV 

Wofk lor wbidk no Capi- 


tal Accounts arc kept 

15,66,000 


Totaii .. 

Ml Sotous 

46,69,000 

XVI 

Intorest 

Citnl Administration, 

1,41,41,906 

XVM 

Adminlstratienof 



Justice 

18,77,000 

XVIII 

Jails and Convict Settle- 


raeots 

3.49 JKH) 

XIX 

PoHce 

7,12,000 

XXI 

Education . . 

14,71AX)0 

XXH 

Medical 

15,22,000 

XXIII 

Public Health . . 

18,09,000 

XXIV 

Agriculture 

3,96,000 

XXV 

Industries 

12,000 

XXVI 

Miscellaneous Depart- 

15,14,000 


ments . . 


ToUl .. 

96,62,000 

1 


Civil Works. 

XXX Civil Works .. 

XXXI Bombay Development 

Scheme 


Total .. 


Miscellaneous. 

XXXII Transfers from Famine 
Kclict Fund , . 

XXXIII Receipts in aid of 
Superannuation 

XXXIV Stationery and Printing 

XXXV Miscellaneous .. 


Total . . 


XL Extraordinary Receipts 
Total Revenue • . 


Debt beads 

Deposits and advances 
Loans and advances by 
provincial Governnieot 
Advances from provincial 
Loans Fund etc 
Add.— 

Opening Balance . . 


Grand Total . . 


Estimated ExpeadHare for 1983*34. 


Dutaerr neMANOs o« titb REVENtn?. 

Debt Service. 

5. Land Beveaue 

6. Excise 

7. Stamps 

Rs. 

63.66.000 

49.86.000 

2.49.000 
87.12,600 

1 .24.000 

6.48.000 
28,000 

19. Interest on Ordinary Dcti^ . . 

20. Interest on other obligaticns 

21. ReducUon or avoilamce of 

debt . . . . . . , . 

8A. Fereel CVpItal outlay . . 

Total .. 

OA^BciiwiuMdTaaes 

Civil Administsralum, 
22. General Adsainlstrai^a . . 

Total . . 

1.60,63,600 

[ffigalion, KsnbanbmosU, Ac., Esvsmu Account. 

14. Interest en works for wbldi 

Capital Aeoouals «pe kept . 96,17,(KX) 

15. (Wber Eevenoe Expeudituro 

Onaaoed firoa Ordinary 

Xwsmue 12,05J)00 

24. Admtaistratioa of Jnstloe . . 

25. Jails and Convict Settlomeats 

26. Police 

27. Ports and FBotage . . 

30. Sdendfio Departments 

31. EdiwatloB 

32. Medical 

33. Pnbllo Health 

15. (1) O^er XeveiMie Expcndl- 
tmn flaaoeed from fainlne 
Wfei fand 

11,78,000 

34. AfOrienRase 

35. Industries 

37. Miscellaneous Departments. . 

Total .. 

1,10,00,000 

Total 


Rs. 

40.13.000 

28.65.000 

68.78.000 


12.79.000 

11.39.000 
2,78,000 

11.51.000 

38.47.000 

24.46.000 
14,90,14,000 


3.08.58.000 
75,00,000 

18.73.72.000 


-Ba. 

2,17,98,000 

2.58.000 

4.65.000 


2,25,21,000 


2.08.76.000 

66.79.000 

22.04.000 
1 , 79 , 01 ^ 

7,000 

91,000 

1.80.74.000 

48.06.000 

25.52.000 
25,84,600 

3,60,000 

4,98,900 

7,66,37dH» 
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Civil WorU, 


«]. CiTllWorki .. 

42. Bombay Developmeat 

Total 


Bs 

99,17,000 

3,66,000 


1,02,82,000 


4SyA., SopcraiHMiatlon AHomnueB 

and Paasiona . . . . 85,64,00 

46. Stationery and FMMIbs . . 13,10,00 

47 . Mlacellaneoua .. .. 11,41,000 

Total ^ 

62 Eictraordinary Charges 
Expenditure in Ens^ood 
Total Expenditure dutrged to 


1,10,15,000 


2.50,000 

40,69.000 


16,18,37,000 


CupSAd A se m m i aaC tv 

55. Construction of Irrigation 
Works 

56A. Capital outlay on Public 
Health 

60. Capital outlay for Civil 
Works (P. W.) 

60B. Payments of commuted 
value of Pensions .. 

Debts, Deposits and Advances . . 


Bs. 

1,89,94,800 

82,000 

1,37,000 

9,29/100 

1,16,81,000 


Total Disbursement .. 
Glaaing balaooe. . 

Grand Total 


18,33,75,800 

39.97,000 

18,73,72,000 


Ovvernor *nd Prevident-in-Counctl. 

Capt The Hon Michael Herbert Kaat<dih^, M C , 
6th Baron Bra bourne, 

Pvrmnua Staff. 

Private Sevy , — H B Gould, c.i.E., l.c.a., J.P. 

Mdy, Secretary — Major H C. Vaux, C.S.I. 
CJ.E , M V o , J,P. 

Smgeon — Major P A Opie, m.b., r a m c. 

Axiee-de-Camp — J. G. Maxwell-Gumbleton, Esq 
Indian Police , I.t M V Mtibank, the Gold- 
stream Guards, Lieut J H Alms, The Somer- 
set Light Infantry , Lieut I D. EMiot, Eoyal 
Navy 

Mon Atdea-de'Camp — Engineer Captain W. W 
Collins, HINA, KIM, H E Butler, Esq , 
Dy Comr of Police, Bombay City , Meherbon 
8hankarrao Parashramrao BamclwiMlra alxae 
Api)a Saheb Patwardhan, Chief of Jamk- 
handi , Honorary Captam Meherban Malojirao 
Mudhojlrao eUtas Nana 8aheb Naik Nimbalkar, 
Chief of Phnltan , Hony. Capt Kumar Shri 
Naharsinghji of Baria , iSardar Ghuiam Jiiani 
Bqiikhan ot Wai , Hony Capt Shaikh Yasin, 
Hardar Bahadur, 1 D 8 M , late 110th Mah- 
ratta Light Infantry , Capt F W Brett, 

I Light Motor Petrol, j^mbay Bn A. E I. 

Commandant, H E the Governor’s Bodygvmrd.— 
Cantadin T. C. Crjk>hton, M c , Hon Lieut 
3rd Cavalry. 

Indian Axde-de-CampSiiaaldar Bony. Lt 
Natha Singh, I P s M. 

Membere 0 / Comml and Mimvtere. 

I The Hon. Sir Gulam Husadu HidayataHah, 
K 0 sjl., B A , LL.B., J.P., Elnanoe and Keve- 
Jiue , The Hon’bie Mr. B. D. Bell, c I.K., 1 . 0 .S , 
J.P., Home and General. 

The Hon. Mr. D. B. Cooper, (Loead Seif-Govt ) 
and The Hm. Diuraa Bahadur S. T. Kambll, 
6.A., LL.B., J.P., (£dueatioii)i 


The Local Self-Government portfoiio Includes, 
among other subjects. Medical Administration. 
Public Health, Sanitation, Forests, and PuMic 
Works (transferred) The Minister of (Educa- 
tion) also deals with the Civil Veterinary De- 
partment, Excise, Co-operative SodeMes and 
Agriculture. 

SbOBATARIBS to GOVBBlffMnn. 

Chief Secretary, PolUieal and Reforms Depart- 
merit — C. W A. Turner, 0 l E , l c 

Home and Ecdesxasttcal Department ->11. M. 
MaxweU, 0 8 1., c.i. B., r.c.a., j.p. 

Revenue Department . — S. H. CJovernton, ir.A , 

I. CA. (Offg) 

General and Educational DepartmenU—'S. E« 
Knight, I c 8. 

Finance Department. — C, G. Freke, I.C.8., j.p. 

Legal Department and Remembrancer of Legal 
Affairs — G Davis, Bar-at-Law, l.C.s. 

Publie Works Department. — C. M. Laae, l.s.E., 

J. P. 

Public Works Devariment, Joint Seentary—- 
I P. L. Bowers, C I.E , M c. 

I Misobllakeoub APPonmuuiTi. 

Commissioner of Income Tax — Khan Bahadur 
J B Vachha, C I K 

Director of Veter mar If Services. — E, S. Farbrother, 

I M R \ c V s , I Y ^ 

Advoeate-Qeneral — Sir Jamshedji Bebrasiji 

Kanga, Kt., M.A., LL.B. 

Inepeetor^Qensral of Polios — E. E. Turner. 
(Offg.) 

Virsetor of Publio lfirl m c W >w->~W . Grieve, m.a , 
B.6C. 
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Surgeon-Qeneral — Major General H 11. Nutt, i.M.s* 
Oriental Translator — Abdul Kadir M. Hussein, 
J.p. 

ChxeJ Conservator of Forests — P B. Aitchiaou 
Talukdart Settlement Officer — J. B. Irwin, i o s 
Inspector-General of Registration — J. P. Brandor, 
I 0 s 

Director of Agriculture — Dr. \V. Burns, i> s c. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies — K. L. Punjabi, 
1 c 8 

Municipal Commissioner, Bombay — H. K. Kirpa- 
lani, ICS. 

Vtce-ChaneeUoT, Bombay University — V. N. 

Chanda varkar, Bar-at-Law. 

Registrar, Bombay University — S. B. Dongcrkcry, 
B.A., LL B. 

Commusioner of Police, Bombay — W R. G 
Smith. 

Director of Public Health — Major A Y 

Dabholkar, i m.s , {Officiating ) 
Accountant-General — N li Dean, o B E , .i P 
Inspector-General of Pribons— Lt - Col. E. E 
lioylc, D.s 0., I M s 
Postmaster-QenereU — C D . Rae 
Collector of Salt Revenue, and Collector of 
Customs — M Slade, i c ^ 

Commissioner of Excue — J P. Brander, M A , 
i.e.s. 

Consulting Surveyor to Government — T. H. G 
Stamper, f. s. i 

Registrar of Companies — H C B Mitchell 
Commissioner of Labour and Director of Infor- 
mation. — J E. Genumg-i, o b e , liar-at-Law 
Shenffi— The Honorable Sii Sirdar 11.* j. Sulcuian 
Cafasim Mith.i, c i l , o li E 


OOTSKNOBS OF BOMBAY. 

Sir Abraham Shipman .. .. .. 1962 

Died on the island of Anjediva In Oct. 1664 
Humfrey Cooke . . . . • . . . 1665 

Sir Oervase Lucas .. .. .. •• 1666 

Died, 2l8t May 1667. 

Captain Henry Garey (Ojfllcwtini/) .. 1667 

Sir George Oxenden 1668 

Died in Surat, 14th July 1669. 

Gerald Aungicr . . . . . . . . 1669 

Died in Surat, 30th June 1677. 

Thomas Rolt . . . . . . . . 1677 

Sir John Child, Bart. .. .. .. 1681 

Bartholomew Harris . , . . . . 1690 

Died in Surat, 10th May 1694. 

Daniel Annealey {Officiating) . . . . 1694 

Sir John Gayer 1694 

Sir Nicholas Waite 1704 

William Aislabie 1708 

Stephen Strutt (Officiating) .. .. 1716 

Charles Boone , , . . , . . . 1715 

William Phipps 1722 

Robert Cowan ,, ,, ,, 1729 

Dismissed. i 

John Home . . 1734 

Stephen Law , . , . . . . 1 739 

John Qeekie (Officiating) .. . ,, 1742 

WiUiam Wake 1742 

Richard Bourebier 1750 

Charles Crommelin 1760 

Thomas Hodges , , 1767 

Died, 23rd February 1771 

William Hornby 1771 

RawiKMi Hart Bcddam 1784 


Kaw'son Hart Boddam 1785 

Andrew Ramsay (OiJictaf mi;) .. ,, 1788 

Major-General William Medows . . . . 1788 

Major-General Sir Robert Abercromby, 1790 

K.C.B (a). 

George Dick (Officiating) 1792 

John GriflBth (Officiating) . . .. 1795 

Jonathan Duncan .. .. .. .. 1796 

Died. 11th August 1811. 

George Brown (Officiating) .. ,, 1811 

Sir Evan Nepean, Bart. .. .. 1812 

The Hon. Mountstuart Elphmstone . , 1819 

Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 0 0 B. 1827 

Lieut.-Oeneral Sir Thomas Sidney Beck- 1830 

with, K.C.B. 


Died, 16th January 1831, 


John Romer (Officiating) 1831 

The Earl of Clare , . , . . . . . 1831 

Sir Robert Grant, Q c H , , 1836 

Died, 9th July 18.38 

James Parish (Officiating) .. 1838 

Sir J Rivett-Carnac, Bart . , . . 1839 

Sir William Hay Macnaghten, Bart (b) , 

George William Anderson •• 1841 

Sir George Arthur, Bart , K c H. . . . 1842 

Lestock Robert Reid (Officiating) , . 1846 

George Russell Clerk .. .. .. 1847 

Viscount Falkland . . . , . , 1848 

Lord Elphinstone, Q C n , P 0. . . . . 1853 


Sir George Russell Clerk, K c B (2nd time) 1860 
Sir Henry Bartle Edward Prere K.o.B. 1862 
The Right Hon. William Robert Seymour 1867 
Vesey FitzGerald 

Sir Philip Edmond Wodehouse, K 0 B. . , 1872 

Sir Richard Temple, Bart , K C 8 I. . . 1877 

Lionel Robert Ashbumer, O.B l (Acting), , 1880 

The Right Hon. Sir James Fergusson, 1880 
Bart , K.C.M G. 

James Braithwaite Peile, 0.8 i. (Acting ). . 1886 

Baron Reay .. .. .. .. 1885 

Baron Harris . . . . . . . . 1890 

Herbert Mills Birdwood, C 8 I. (Acting) . . 1895 

Baron Sandhurst . . . . . . . . 1895 

Baron Northcote, o B . . . . . . 1900 

Sir James Monteath, K c s i (Acting) , , 1903 

Baron Lamington, 0 C.M G , G.o I.E. . . 1003 

J W. P. Muir-Mackenzie, o.s l \Acting). 1907 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, G.O.M.Q., 1907 
G o J E (c) 

Baron WiUingdon, G O.I B. . . . . 1913 

Sir George Ambrose Lloyd, G 0 I E , D 8 o.(ti)1918 
Sir Leslie Onne Wilson, P.O., G.c.l e , 1923 

o.M o., D.s o. * 

Sir Frederick Hugh Sykes, P C , G o I E , 1028 

GBB,KOB,CMG 

The Rt Hon Michael Herbert Rudolf Knatch- 
bul!. Lord Brabourne, o c r K , m 0 1933. 

Sir Ernest Hotson, kcsi,obe, i c.s. Acted 
for six months for Sir F H. Sykes 

(a) Proceeded to Madras on duty in Aug 1793 
and then joined the Council of the Gover- 
nor-General as Commander-in-Chief in 
India on the 28th Oct. 1793. 

(b) Was appointed Governor of Bombay by 
the Honourable the Court of Directors on 
the 4th Aug 1841, but, before he could take 
charge of bis appointment, be was assassi* 
Dated Id Cabul od the 28rd Deo. 1841 

(c) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Sydenham. 

(d) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Lloyd. 
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THE BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, 

The non Sir All Mahomed Khan Dehlavi, Kt , President, 

Mr. Namdeo Eknath Navle, Deputy President. 

Elected Members. 


Name and class of Constitaency. 


Bombay City (North) (Non -Muhammad an) 
Urban. 

Bombay City (South) (Non-Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Karachi City. (Non-Muhammadan) Urban 
Alinieiiabad City (Non -Muhammadan) Urban 
Surat City (Non -Muhammadan) Urban 
Sholapur City. ( Non -Muhammad an) Uiban 
Poona City (Non-Muiiammadan) Urban 
Ahmedabad Distiut (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural 

Broach District (Non-Muhainraadan) Rural 
Ivaira District (Non-Muhammadau) Rural 

I’.'inch Mahals District. (Non -Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Surat District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Tliana and Bombay Suluirban Distiuts (Non- 
Muhammadan) Rural 

Alimcdnagar Distiict (Non-Muhammadan) 

Rural 

East KUaudesh District (Non-Muliammadan) 
Rural. 

Kasik District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Poona Distiict (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Sutara Distiict (Non -Muhammad an Rural 


Belgaum District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 

Bijapur District (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 
Dharwar District (Non-Muliaminadau) Rural 

ICanara District (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Ratnagiri District (Non-Muliamniadan) Rural 

Eastern Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 
Western Sind (Non-Muliammadan) Rural 
Kollapur Distiict (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Slioaba Distiict (Non-Muhammadau) Rural 
West Khandesh District (Non-Muhammadan) 
Rural 

Bombay City (Muhammadan) Urban 

Karachi City (Muhammadan). Urban. 

Ahmedabad and Surat Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 

Poona and Sholapur Cities. (Muhammadan) 
Urban. 


Name of Member. 


Rao Bahadur R S Asa vale. 

Mr A N Surve 
Dr M D D Odder. 

Dr Joseph Alban D’Souza. 

1)1 J A Collaco 
^Ir B P Wadke. 

Ml Dover Roia 
Ml Pestonshah N Vakil 
Sirdar Davar Temmas Kasji Modi 
Mr Vishnu Ganesh Vaishavamjiajan. 

Ml l.axman Raghunath Gokhale 

Mr Sahcbsinhj i J u vansmh i i 

Mr Madhavsang Jorbhai 

Rao Saheb Bhagwandas Girdhardas Desai. 

Mr Chaturbhal Narshibhai Patel. 

Mr Manilal Harilal Mehta 
Dr M K Dixit, L M A s 

Mr. Shankarrao Jayranirao Zunzarrao. 

Mr. Manchershaw Manekj iKarbhari 
Mr Namdev Eknath Navle. 

Rao Bahadur Ganesh Krishna Chitale. 

Diwau Bahadur Dongarsing Raniji Patil. 

Rao Sahel) Vaman Sampat Patil 

Mr. Vithal Nathu Patil 

Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Vaman Pradhan 

Rao Saheb Ramchandra Vithalrao Vandekar. 

Mr Gangajirao Mukundrao Kalbhor. 

Rao Saheb Pandurang Dnyaneshwar Kulkarnle. 
'Die Hon Khan Bahadur Dhanjishah Boinanjee 
Cooper 

Mr Atmaram Bhimaji Achrekar 
Mr Ramchandrarao Bapurao Shiude 
Rao Bahadur 8 N. An gad i. 

Mr. P R Chikodi 

Mr Shankarappa Bosalingappa Desai 
Diwan Bahadur Siddappa Totappa Ivambli. 

Mr Vishwanatharao Narayan Jog 
Mr Ganpjit I Siibrao Gangoli 
Rao Bahadur Laxmau Vishnu Parulekar 
Mr Vyankat Anandrav Surve. 

Mr Dalumal Lilaram. 

Mr Satramdas Sakhawatrai Tolanl. 

Mr Jayawant Ghanashyam More. 

Mr Naravan Nagoo Patil 
Mr Namdeorao Budhajirao. 

Mr Husenali Mahomed Rahimtulla. 

Mr Qulamhussen Ibrahim Matcheswalla. 

Mir Muhammad Baloch 

Mr Abdulrehman Khan Karim Khan Resaldar. 

Khan Bahadur Abdul Latif HajI Hajrat Khan 
PatRan. 
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Name and olaai of Ooaitltoeaoy. 


of ll«mber. 


The Northern Division. (Muhammadan) Eural. 


Tha Genti-al Division (Muhammadan) Eural 


The Southern Division (Muhammadan) Eural 


Hyderabad District (Muhammadan) Eural. 


Earachi District (Muhammadan) Eural 
Larkana District (Muhammadan) Eural 


Sukkur District (Muimminadan) Eural. 


Thar and Parkar (Muhammadan) Eural. 
Nawabshah District (Muhammadan) Eural 


Upper Sind Frontier District (Muhammadan) 
Eural 

Bombay City (European). 

Presidency (European) 

Deocan Sardara and Inamdars. (Landholders) 
Oujarat Sardara and Inamdars (Landholders) 

Jagirdars and Zamlndars (Sind). (Landholders ) 

Bombay University (UnivwsEy). 

Bombay Chamber oi CooMnerce and Industry 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce, Commerce and 

Industry. 

Karachi Chamber of Commerce and Industry 
Bombay Trades' Association, Commerce and 
Industry 

Bombay MUlowners’ Association, Commerce 
and Industry. 


Mr Alibhai Esabhai Patel. 

Sir All Mahomed Khan DehUvi. 

Khan Bahadur V\ all Baksha Adambhai Patel. 

Moulvi Sir Eafluddin Ahmed, Kt. 

Mr Meherbaksh, 

Mr. Shaikh Abdul Affix Abdul Latif . 

Mr Abdul Kadlr Jamaluddin Bang!. 

Mr. Haji Ibrahim Jitekar. 

Mr. Mahaboobalikhan Mahamad Akbarkhan 
Blradar-Nawab. 

Mr Bandehali Khan Mir Muhammad Haaaaa 
Khan Talpur 

Sayed Miran Muhammad Shah Zanulabdin Shah. 

Mr Shalkii Abdul Majid Lilaram. 

Mr. Ohulam Hyder Shah Sahibdino Shah. 

Sir Shah Nawax Khan Ghulam Murtaxa Khan 
Bhutto* 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Ayub Shah 
Muhammad Khuliro. 

Wadero Wahid baksb Illahibaksb Bhutto. 

Klmn Bahadur Allahbaksh Khan Saheb Haji 
Mohomed Umar. 

Khan Bahadur Jan Mahomed Khan, son of 
Khan Saheb Shah Passand Klian 

Klmn Bahadur Ohulam Nabishah Manjalishah. 

Mr Janmahomed Khan Walimahomcd Khan. 
Bhurgri 

Khan Bahadur Jam Jan Mahomed Walad Ma- 
homed Sharif Junejo 

Khan Bahadur Sher Muhammad Khan Karam 
Khan Bijaranl 

Mr T S Kennedy. 

Mr A C Owen 

Mr. Hanmantrao EMirao Desal 

Sardar Bhasaheb alias Dulabava Ealsingji* 
Thakor of Kenrada 

Mr Sayed Muhammad Kamlshah Qabul Muham* 
mad Shah 

Eao Bahadur Eavaji Ramchandra Kale. 

Mr W. G. Lely 

Mr J B. Grea\e8 

Mr John Hamphrey, O.B E. 

Mr A Oreville Bullocke. 

Mr Jehangir Bomanjl Petit. 


Nomieatbp. 

Mr S. H. Prater. 

The Eev. E. S. Modak. 

Mr. Sitaram Kwhav Bole. 

„ Syed Munawar, B.a. 

„ E. E. Bakhale. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, Bar-at-Law. 

„ Punhottam Solanki, l. 8. 

Major W. Ellis Jones. 

Mr. B. S. Kamot. 

Mr. Mohamed Sulemaa Cassam Mitha. 
Nawab Shah Eookh Shah Yar Juog 
Bahadur. 


Mr. Saiyid Amlnuddln, I o s. 

„ N. B Baxter. 

,, P. L Bowers, o i B. 

,, J. P. Brander, 1 0 s. 

,, C B B. dee, l 0 8. 

,, H J. M Conseus. 

„ G. Davis. ICS. 

„ J B Dhuraudhar. 

,, CM. Lane. 

,, EM. Maxwell, 0 S l., o.I.l., I.O.S. 

*, K. L. Paajabi, i o.g. 

„ W. W. Smart, i.o.s. 

,, C. W. A. Turner, o.s.i. o.i.l., i.o.s. 
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TiM IMnis l^sMency. 


Tbo itfadras PresMenoy occupies the whole 
eouthern portion of the Feninsiua, and, exelud' 
iug the Indian States, all of wldeh have now 
come vmder the direct control of the fjovero- 
saeiit of India, has an area of 142,200 square 
mites. lA has oo the east, on the Bay of Ben- 
gal, a eoaat line of about 1,260 miles ; on the 
South on tike Ambian Sea, a coast line of abont 
450 mUes. in all this extent of coast, 
however, there is not a single natural harbour 
of any iskporiance ; the ports, with toe ©xcep- 
tion of Madras, and perhaps of Cochin, are 
merely open roadsteads A plateau, varying 
in height above sea-level from about 1 ,000 to 
about 3,000 feet and stretching northwards 
{rofn the Milgiri Hills, occupies the central 
area of the Presideney: on either side are the 
Eartem and the Ghats, which meet in 

the Hilglris Ihe height of the western moon- 
tain-chain has an important effect on the rain- 
fall. Where the chain Is high, the intercepted 
raln-eloods give a heavy fall, which may amount < 
to 160 iuobes oo the aeaward side, bttt compara- 
tively little tain ftOls on the landward aide 
of the range. Where the <dialn Is low, rain- 
clouds are not dieeked in their westward 
course la the central table land on the east 
coart the rainfall is small and the heat In sum- 
mer exceMive. The rivers, which flow from 
west to east, in their earlier coarse drain rather 
than ktigate the country , but the deltas of 
the Godavari, Kistnaand Cauvery are productive 
of fair crops even in time of drought and 
are the only portions of the east coast where 
agriculture is not dependent on a rainfall 
rarely exceeding 40 inches and apt to be 
untimely. 

Population. 

The population of the Presidency was returnotl 
at the census of 1931 as 47,193,602, an increase 
of 10 4 per cent over the figure of 1921 The 
increase was not uniform The dlstiicts which 
hafl suffered most In 1921 tended to show large 
increases in 1931 — BeBary and Agencies were 
marked illurtrations As a natural corollary 
to an increase In ^pulatlon the Presidency 
rtenskty has risen Hhidus account for 38 per 
cent of the Madras population, Muhammadans 
7 per cent and Clurlctfiuis 3 8 per cent The 
actual Bumber In other communities is inconsi- 
derable. The vast majority of the population is 
of the Bravidian race and the prlnciiMd Bravl- 
dian langnuges, Tamil and Trtugu are spoken 
by 19 and 18 million persons respectively 
40 per cent of the population talk Tamil, 37| 
per cent Telugu, 7 9 per cent Malayalam, 
Onya, Kanarese, Hindustani, Tulii follow in 
that order wHh percentages above 1 . 

Cuwonwiwit. 

TThe Madras Presidency is governed on the 
^stem geoerany almilar to that obtaining in 
Bombay and Bengal. There are associated 
with IM Gavernor lour members of the Exe- 
cutive Council in charge of the Baserved Sub- 
jects and three Ministers in charge of the Trans- 


ferred Subjects. Madras adakinistration differs , 
however, in some important respects from that 
of other major provinces. There is no Inter- 
mediate local authority between the Collector 
of the District and the authorities at head- 
quarters, CommUsioners of Divisions being 
unknown in Madras. Another feature pe^xUat 
to the Sontbem President^ is the manner of 
choice of the minlaters. FoUowing me pracUee 
of the Mother of FarUaments, Madras Governors 
have, ever since the Incepthm of the Beforms, 
called upon the leader of the dominant party to 
form a ministry, giving him freedom to select 
bis colleagues on the minirtFy. Consequently 
he enjoys the status of Chief Minister — on- 
known in other lu^vlnoes in India. 

▲grleultwre and Indantries. 

The principal occupation of the province Is 
agriculture ei^ging about 68 per cent, of the 
population The principal food crops are rice, 
cbolam, ragl and kambn. The Industrial crops 
are cotton, sugarcane and nonndnnts. The 
agricultural education is raf^y progressing in 
the Presidency. The activities of the Agricul- 
tural Department In matters eduoatlonal consist 
in the running of a college at Coimbatore 
affiliated to the University of Madras, three farm 
labourers’ schools numerous demonstrations 
farms As it was found that the present course of 
middle school education does not satisfy the needs 
of the ryota, the only school maintained by the 
department at Taliperemba was closed with 
effect from Ist April 1932 The institution of 
short practical courses in farm management 
and allied subjects in the Agricultural College at 
Coimbatore have been sanctioned While paddy 
which is the staple food of the population, occu- 
pies the largest cultivable area, cothm and sugar- 
cane are by no means inconsiderable crops of the 
province and are receiving dose attention at the 
hands of the local agricultural authorities The 
area upder cotton irrigated and unimgated ie 
estimated at 1,049,664 acres and, as in the case 
of paddy, efforts are being made to produce 
better rtrains of eotton suited to different 
localities bv means of both selection and hybridi- 
zation Side by side with an increase in the 
area under cotton, from existing good staple 
areas, improved varieties have been systema- 
tically introduced A special feature of 
the agricultural activities in the Prwidoncy 
is the large industry which the pJanting 
oommunity have built up, contributing 
substantially to the economic development 
of the province. They have organised 
themselves aa a registered body under the title 
of “The United Planters* Association of South 
India,’* on which are represented coff»*e, tea, 
rubber .and a few other minor planting pro- 
ducts. The aggregate value of seaborne trade 
of the Presidency which was Bs 878,306,466 
in 1930-31 has declined to Bs. 714,496,917 
in 1931-32. As in other provinces, the forest re- 
sources ate exploited by Ooveroinent There 
are close upon 19,000 square miles of reserved 
forests. 
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Twenty seven spinning and weaving mills 
were at work during the jear and they employed 
38,918 operatives. The number of jute mills at 
work was three At the close of the year 1932 
the number of the other factories in the Pre- 
sidency was 1,006 These consisted of oil mills, 
rope works, tile works, etc Tanning is one of 
the principal industries of the Presidency, and 
there is considerable export trade in skins and 
hides although hide tanners have not been doing 
well of late and suffered from the present com- 
mercial depression The manufacturing activi- 
ties wliich are at present under the direction of 
the Department of Industries are mainly confined 
to the production of soap The match making 
industry is just raising its head in Madras There 
are a number of indigenous match lactones run 
on cottage lines in 1927, the Council complied 
with a demand made by the Minister in 
charge of Industries for funds for appointing 
a special officer to conduct an exhaustive survey j 
of the existing and potential cottage industries 
In the Presidency. The Special Officer has 
concluded his survey. Eis reports have been 
published. The report of the C ottage Indus- 
tries Committee appointed at the instance of | 
the Legislative Council, to examine the Special 
Officer’s report and to submit proposals to 
Goveniment for an effective organisation of 
such of the Industries as deserve encouragement 
has also been published for general information 
The recommendations of the Committee were 
carefully considered by Government but owing 
to financial stringency they decided that sucli 
of the recommendations as in v oh ed additional 
expenditure should be p<istponcd for the present 
They have howe^e^ jiabsed orders on those 
recommendations which are merely adrainis- 
trati\e in character and do not invohe addi- 
tional expenditure. 


Education. 

The Presidency's record in the sphere ol 
education has been one of continuous progress 
There are at present about 51,000 public Insti- 
tutions, ranging from village primary schools I 
to arts and professional colleges, their total 
strength being about 2,865,000 Special efforts 
are being made to provide education for boys | 
belonging to the Depressed Classes The . 
Ckmncll passed a resolution in the year 1927 at I 
the instance of a nominated member that poor j 
girls reading in any educational Institution in 
the province — Government, local fund, Munici- 
pd or aided — should be exempted from School 
fees in any Standard up to III Form The total 


Cochin Harbour Scheme. 

The Importance of this project lies in the fact 
that a good harbour at Ckichln would lead to the 
development of a v;aluable hinterland and 
provide a ready outlet for agricultural and other 
produce from an area which is at present not 
adequately served by a convenient or well- 
equipped harbour. The scheme involves 

cutting a passage through the bar which 
hitherto blocked the entrance from the sea to 
an extensive backwater and by dredging and 
j reclamation, forming a sheltered harbour 

I accessible and giving full protection and faci- 
I lities at all seasons of the year An agreement 
' has been reached between the Government of 
j Madras and the Darbars of Tra van core and 
Cochin States indicating how the work is to be 
I carried out and outlining the financial arrange- 
' ments necessary. A trial cut was made in 1923 
and the effects of the monsoon thereon were 
observed The results recorded were examined 
by a Committee of Harbour Engineers in England 
vvtio reported favourably on the prospects of 
the scheme 

The first cut through the bar 400 feet wide by 
32i^ feet deep was completed on 30th March 
1928 Tlie channel through the outer bar is 
now 3 miles long bv 450 feet wide and lias an 
av'crage depth of 35 feet at low water The 
dredging of the mooring area has been 
completed Since March 1930 the Harbour 
lus been in constant and regular use by all 
ships Details of the beithiiig .iccomiiiodation 
iiihide the harbour at the end of 1931-32 
wtic — 


Mooring Buoy 2s’ o 1 

Draft ft 
30 6 

Length 

500 

2 

27 (> 

450 

M 3 

27 0 

250 

„ » 1 

20 0 

475 


28 .{ 

475 


29 0 

475 

„ M 7 

30 C 

475 

>» »> 8 

37 0 

500 

„ ,, 9 

37 0 

500 


Two lare and alter iiiooiings will bhortly bo 
laid down in tlie M.iitanc berry Chawl Proposals 
have been formulated for tlie next stage of 
tho works wbi( h iii< lude the construc.tion 
of deep water jetties with railway connections, 
construction ol godowns and transit sheds, 
tho installation of rajild handling cranes and 
other transjiort facilities These improvo- 
monts are to be made on the new reclamation 
of vvluch about 300 acres have been formed 


expenditure of the province on Education Is In ' already by dredging from the harbour It Is 
the neighbourhood of Rs 531 lakhs The intended to connect this to the mainland- by a 
principal educational institutions in the province railway bridge across the backwater Reclama- 
arethe Madras, Andhra and Annamalal Uni- tion is still In progress and when completed it 
verslties, tho Presidency College, the Christian will provide sufficient space for about 20 or 30 
College, the Loyola College, the Pachaiyappa’s large vessels to load or unload at tho same time 
College, the Law College, and the Queen The Shoranur-Ernakulam line Is being converted 
Mary's College for Women, Madras ; the 8t from metre to broad-gauge, and is to be extended 
Joseph's College, Trichinopoly ; tho American to the wharves at the reclamation The 
College, Madura , the Government College, posslbiUtv of providing further facilities by 
Kumbakonara ; tho Government College, carrying tho metre-gauge system through to the 
Rajahmundry , the Agricultural College, harbour is under Investigation These develop- 
Coimbatore ; the Medical Colleges at Madras and ments will enhance the utility of the port to the 
Vizagapatara and the Engineering College at planting and agricultural areas in that part of 
Madras (Quindy). the Presidency. 
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I VizaiSapatam Harbour Project. 

I Even more pregnant with future poasibili- 
\ ties is the scheme for the development of the 
I Vlzagapatam Harbour. The VIzagapatam 
Harbour is constructed under the control of the 
(lovernment of India. Proposais for the devo- 
‘ lopment of the port at this place have been 
/ under considoratfon since 1859, but the suc- 
i cess of the project Is bound up with the cons- 
?, truction of direct railway communication 
, , between Vizagapatam and the Central Pro- 
vinces ; for the quantity of trade which could 
I bo obtained from the littoral itself is insulQ- 
t , cient to justify the capital expenditure which 
! would be required. In May 1925 the Govern- 
ment of India declared Vizagapatam a major 
; port thereby enabling the development of the 
: port under the directions of the Central Govern- 
! ment Preliminary operations commenced at 
the end of the year and were continued vigorous- 
, ly in 1926 with the aid of dredgers and rock- 
breakers It is expected that the construction 
of the harbour will take four or five years The 
burrounding hill-sides and adjacent areas will 
' meanwhile be developed for industrial trading 
I and residential purposes 

Local Self-Government. 

Local bodies in the Madras Presidency are 
administered under the following Acts — 

The Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, 

The Madras District Municipalities Act, 1920, ! 
as amended by Madras Act X of 1930, and 

The Madras Local Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended by the Madras Act XI of 1930 

The amending Acts of 1930, which came into 
force on the 26th August 1930, provide, inter 
aliay for the abolition of the system of nomina- 
tions to local bodies, for the inclusion of village 
])ancliavats within the scope of the Madras 
Local Boards Act with a view to making the 
village the unit of local self-government, for 
direct elections to district boards, for the crea- 
1 tion of a municipal and local boards service for 
tbe Jbesidency of Madras, for the removal of the 
li I squall ilcation of women as such in respect of 
elution^ to municipal councils and for the 
cessation of office ot the President or Chairman 
oil ,i motion of non-confldence being passed 
-HMiiist him by a prescribed majoiity The 
Acts li.i\e undiTgone subsequent amendments 
I’lie question oi abolition of Boaid is under the 
< oiisicJeration of the liGgislative Council. 

Local bodies are now enabled under the 
Madras Local Authorities Entertainments Tax 
Act, 1926, to levy a tax on entertainments given 
within their jurisdiction. 


Irrigation. 

In March 1925, the Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the Cauvory llesorvoir Project, the esti- 
mated cost of which amounted to aiioiit £ 4J 
millions. The project has been framed with two 
main objects in view. The first Is to improve 
the existing fluctuating water supplies for the 
Cauvery Delta irrigation of over a million 
ficres. the second js to extend irrigation to a 


new area of 301,000 acres, which will, it is 
estimated, add 150,000 tons of rice to the food 
supply of the country The scheme which Is 
expected to be completed in 1934 provides 
for a large dam at Metur on the Cauvery to 
store 93,500 million cubic feet of water and 
for a canal nearly 83 miles long with a con- 
nected distributary system. Owing to the neces- 
sity for providing adequate surplus arrangements 
to dispose of floods similar to the phenomenal 
floods of 1924 and to other causes the estimate 
had to bo revised and the revised estimate 
stands at about £ 54 millions. Another import- 
ant project is the Periyar project which is in- 
tended not only for Irrigation purposes but also 
for providing water power for generating elec- 
tricity Taking its rise in the Western Ghats, 
the river flows into the Arabian Sea through 
Travancore State territory. After prolonged 
negotiations, the Travancore Durbar consent- 
ed to the water being caught and stored in the 
Travancore hills for being diverted towards the 
East Some three thousand feet above aea- 
levcl a concrete and masonry dam has been 
constructed and nearly 50 feet below the crest- 
level of the dam a channel through the summit 
of the range carries the waters into the eastern 
water-shed where they are led into the river 
Valgai The total quantity of water impound- 
ed to crest level is 15,660 million cubic feet By 
this work, a river ordained by Nature to flow 
Into the Arabian Sea has been led across the 
Peninsula into the Bay of Bengal irrigating in its 
way well over 100,000 acres of land. The 
Irrigable area commanded by the Periyar system 
Is 143,000 acres, while the supply from the lake 
was sufficient only for 130,000 acres. To make 
up for this deficit, a scheme for Increasing the 
effective capacitv of the lake by lowering the 
water-shed cutting is in progress. The area 
already under Irrigation in the Madras Presi- 
dency total about 7 5 million acres. Of this 
ON er 3 million acres are served by petty irrigation 
works numbering about 36,000. 

Electric Schemes. 

The first stage of the Pykara H>dro- Electric 
yiroject width was under eonstrintion by the 
Government of Madras has now been completed 
and is m operation from 1st April 1933 It 
consists in utilising a fall of over 3,000 ft In 
the Pykara river as it descends the NUgins 
Pl.iteau tor the generation of electrical energy 
and its transmission for supjily to the neighbour- 
ing districts, viz , the Nilgins, Coimbatore, 
Salem and Trichinopo'> The Glen Morgan 
scheme started iii 1928 with the object of 
supplying power to the mam construction works 
ot the Pjkara project has now been merged 
with it. In its present completed form the 
project consists of the main power house at 
Singara with an installed plant capacity of 
33,000 BHP and the transformer station, 
the receiving station at Coimbatore, 7 other 
sub-stations, 49 miles of 66 K V line, 68 miles 
of 22 K V Tower line and 130 miles of 22 
K V pole line The booked cost upto Slst 
March 1933 against an original estimate of 
Rs 1,33,36,640 is Rs 1,07,13,580 and the revised 
estimates tor 1933-34 include an expenditure 
of Rs 1,65,600 The revenue anticipated during 
1933-34 is about Rs 4 lakhs against an estimated 
M*\euue of 1^ 3,38,100 The following places 
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receive aupply from the Pykaira Pio}cot at Governor witliheld bU Mseat and a committee 
preaent ‘ — was appointed to go into the matter thoroughly 

The towns of Oot<aoamund, Coonocu', Kethupa- aiad ttii tediogs were owlimitled ajul the 
laiyam,Kacamadai, PoJiachi, Tiruppur, Anauaehi, same were puhllilied with a idew to recelwe 
Bhavani, Brode, Salem, and Palghat, besides the objeetfom and suggestions. ** The recommenda- 
tea estates of Deverldiola, Prospect, Parkside, tions of the ComsSIttee were placed before a 
Ibex and Sfonsuch, Bhavanl and Glendale in Boimd Table Conference ecmdUittef cd ttie 
the Nllffiris District and EaJlayar, Akkamalals, representatives of the Jensdes. Tenants and of 
Eatimfidai, Vdlamalia, and Pachmalalns in the the Government. The objeotlorM and sngges- 
Anamalais. tiotis made by the representatives at tim 

The Government of Madras have also a Conference were careMly considered by Mm 
i^posal under consideration to start a Hydro- Government and the OovemnMiit reHftnidted 
Sllec^o Scheme at lifottur atout which they the Bfll and Introdnoed it In the CouncH on 
are awaithig a report from their Chief Engineer dth August 1989. The Bill waa n s aae d by the 
for Blectrlctty. Conacil on 15Mi October 1999. Hfs Sxcellency 

Cn-opnrntioifc. the Governor was of opinion that .dianges were 

On aocount of the continued general economic ecmdlent in respeet of certain clauses of the 
d^ressions, oveidues in Societies showed a Bill passed by the Council and aecordliMly 
further small Increase during the year 1932-38. retained parts of the BUI to the LegMatiyc 
mainty the same reason there was a large i OouncH, under Section 81-A (1) of the GoVem- 
faU in the amount of loans discussed by societies ment of India Act, for reconaidemtliMD.** The 
The result was the accumulation of large amounts BHt was finally passed by the Legislative Cotmoil 
of sarplus which in Central Banks amounted on the 1st March 1930, and received the Msent 
to more than a crore of rtipees With a view to of His Bncellenoy the Govemor on the 28th 
reducing the surplus, the Government have March 1980 The assent of His ExceHeney the 
since directed tliat Central Banks should restrict Gk>verBor-Geaerid was given on the 18tb 
their borrowings and return deposits made, November 1930. and the Act came into force 
if possible The attention of the department on the Ist December 1930 Noteworthy 
was paid for the last few years more to the amongst other efforts at legislation for 
consoiidaiion of existing societies than to the social reform was the non-oflldal resolution 
expansion of the movement Only 107 societies passed by the CounoU recommending to Govern- 
were registered during the year as against 127,320 ment to undertake legidation or to recommend 
and 684 in the previous three years, whereas the Government of India to do so to pat a 
the number of societies whose registrtd;ion was stop to the practioe of dedicating yonng 
cancelled rose to fidl from 829 in the preceding women and girls to Hindu tconples which has 
year Under the scheme of subvention to Centrsd generally resulted in exposing them to im- 
Banks for carrying on rectification and consoUda- moral purposes under the pretext of caste, 
tlon work, the Provincial Bank paid Us 36,024 Mrs. Muthnlakshmi Beddl, Bx-Depnty Presi- 
to 27 Central Banks which in tf^ii turn spent dent ol the Legidative Council, Introdus^ a btM 
Es 84,817 on the work In the previous year in the Legislative Council on 6th September 
a total sum of Rs 1,43,390 including the Provin- 1926 so as to enfranchise or free ttis lands held 
oial Banks* subvention was spent by the Central by inafn-holding Devadssis cm oondiMow of 
Bonks for the purpose The progress in rectifica- servioe in Hiadn tsrafides fiwm such oondiUoa. 
tion Is howevcf slow as complete rectification The bill was passed into law on let Fehrnssy 
is aimed at. The South India Co-operative 1929. The Act received the assent of the 
Insurance Society started in March 1932 was Governor on 12tb April 1929 and of tbs Gover- 
able to do sadsfaotorv work during the year nor-Geoerai on 13tli May 1929. Bales have 
The Central Laud Mortgage Bank which was been framed to give efleot to the provisions 
started in 1929 for the purpose of financing of the Act and the enfraochisensent of Devadasi 
primary land mortgage Bank by fioatiiig deban- inams is now in pro gr es s . On 24^ Jiamiary 
tures has now been firmly establisiied and was 1910 ICrs. MutMalcshml Beddi in^^odneed 
able to declare a profit of Be. 15,223 lor the another bUl in Mie jbegSsiative Oounell Tldth the 
year. object of putthif an end to the dedhnitloa of 

Socinl LaginlntloM. yonng women and giris not only among iaam- 

The BRndu Bcliglous Endowments Act holding Devadasis but among Devsdasis as a 
whiflh has for its object the better administration whole. TbebfilwnsdisenssedlniibeCsnBcflShd 
and gevemaooe of oertain Hindu religious dreniated to elicit o^km. As in the miiMln 
endowBoents came into force eariy in 1925. Mrs. Muthulahdimi Beddi resigned her isenMMS 
It provides iox the appropriation of the surplus ship in the Council, the bill was not proceeded 
fnads of the endowments to religions, ednos* wit^ Subsequently, the Cooncil also dissolved 
ttenal and eharitable purposes not inconsistent and the bill lapsed. A Mil for the anpuresstan of 
with the objects of the institutions to which brothels and of tcattc in women soaa was 

tSmy are attached. The Act has been work- introduced in the Council by Mr. K. &. venlwtn- 

tng aatlMactocIly. Doubts having been raised rama iiyyar on 5th September 1928 and was 

to the validity of the Act it was re-enacted and passed Into law on 31st January 1930. The 

phased Mto law as Act No. n of 1927 . TbM Act received the assent of the Govemor on 24th 
new Act esae into force on 8tb Febmary 1927. February 1930 and of the Govemor-Oenerai on 
Aaodier ideoe ol legislation — a non-offldai 28th lurch 1980 It could not however he 
Bill — which has raised a heated oontcoversy ie | brought into force immediately owing to certain 
Ole Malabar Tenancy BIB, which Mma to oenfer, i practical dimculties. To obviate these dUflenl- 
snbjact to certain eondltions, occupancy rights ties, an amending Act was passed by the Leglida- 
on kanoa ** tenants and actual o^vaton of ttve Council on 80th October 1931 and leoslyed 
the soil. As there wu a sharp dUfersnee of ' the assent of the Govemor on 3rd Deeeaber 
opinion on the very principles of the BUI, the 1981 an4 of ti»e Gove^or-Qepergl on 26th 
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December 1931 The amending act enables 
the Local Government to bring the Act into 
force in selected areas and to extend it gradually 
to other areas as circumstances permit and also 
to bring Into force mioh of its provisions as nw,y 
be practicable in any particular area. The 
Act, excepting sections 6, 7, 8 and 16, was 
accordingly brought into force in the City of 
Madras and its environs within a distance of 
ten miles from the limits of the City with effect 
irom 1st April 1932 and in the Municipalities 
of Trichlno}»oly, Srirangam and Madura and their 
environs within a distanee of 5 miles from the 
limits of those Municipalities with effect from 
Ist January 1933 The Act except sections 
5, 6, 7, 8 and 16 has also been brought into force 
with effect Irom 1st October 1933 in the Munic i- 
)»al1tieB of liezwada, Calicut, Cooonada, llajaii- 
in undry, Tanjore, Vizagapatam, Coimbatore and 
J':rode and their environs within a distanie 
of 5 miles from the limits of the Municipalities 
It was also resolved to ask Government to fix as 
their goal total pri^iibition of drink in the presi- 
dency within 20 years. In pursuance of this 
resolution and of tlie recommendations of the 
Excise Advisory Committee thereon, Govern 
mcntifi 1929 sanctioned a scheme of propaganda 
against the use of alcoholic liquors and intoxicat- 
ing drinks Hut owing to financial stringency, 
the work carried on hy tfie Central propaganda 
lioard Temperance Publicity Committee and 
the District Propaganda ('ommittees had to be 
discontinued from August 1931 The Provisions 
of the Mussalman Wakf, Act, 1928 (India Act 


XLll of 1923) were brought into force in this 
Presidency on ist January 1932 This Act 
makes provision for the bettor management of 
Mussalman Wakf properties and for ensuring 
the malntenanoe and publication of proper 
accounts in resipect of such properties 

Law and Order. 

The Superior Court for Civil and Criminal 
Judicial work in the Presidency Is the High Court 
at Madras, which consists of a Chief Justice and 
thirteen puisne j udges . Theexisting law provides 
for a maximum of 20 Higli Court Judges. For 
the administration of criminal justice there are 
29 Sessions Judges in the Mufasaal, (inctuding 
three for agency tracts) Additional and 
Assistant Sessions Judges being provjkled to 
assist Courts in which the work te heavy. Then 
there are the District Magistrates, the Subordi- 
note Magistrates and Honorary Magistrates. 
The administiation of civil justice is carried on 
by 26 District Judges, and 41 Subordinate 
Judges and 145 Distiict Munstffs. In the 
Presidency Town there are a City Civil Court 
consisting of one Judge and Small Causes 
Court consisting of a Chief Judge and two 
other Judges Madras Is a litigious province 
and the records show one suit for every 72 
persons. The Police department !*» under an 
Inspector-General who has four deputies in 
four ranges of the Presidency, a Superinten- 
dent being stationed at each District The 
sanctioned strength of the permanent police 
force IS about 28.200 


FINANCE DEPARTMENT 


Hbids op Accounts. 


Kevbnce 

II — Taxes on Income 
V — Ijaiul llevenuo 
VI Excise 
VII — Stamps 

Vni - Forest 
IX -Jiegistiatloii 

XTIT — Iirigation, Navigation 
Kmbankinent and 
Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept- — 
Grose receipt 

XIV — Irrigation, Navigation 
Embankment and 
Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 
Accounts are kept 

XVI — Interest 

XVII — Acimlnistratlon of 

Justice 


Budget 1 


Budget 

Estimates, 

Heads op accounts. 

Estimates 

1933-34. 1 


1933-34 

Rs 

Expenditure. 

Bs. 


5 — Land Bie\ enue . . . . 

19,61,400 


6 — Excise 

34.73,600 

7,68,05,400 

7 — Stamps 

6,69,100 

4,48.85,800 

8 — Forest 

36,30,300 

2,37,42,000 

8A — Forest Capital outlay 

45,79,900 

charged to Revenue 

2,72,200 

34,12,600 

9 — Registration 

15 — Irrigation — Other Revenue 
Expenditure Financed 
from Ordinary Reve- 

29,14.700 


nues 

Xin — Irrigation, Navigation. 

Embankment and 

45,34,000 

5,79,900 

Drainage Works for 
which Capital Ac- 
counts are kept — 



Working Expenses . . 
16 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

44,71,100 

2,13,100 

ment and Drainage 

24,04.700 

Works 

32,56,800 

19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt 

73,37.000 

20 — Interest on other Obligations 

10,100 

14,97,700 

21 — Reduction or Avoidance 


of Debt .. 

25,55,000 
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Heads op Accounts. 

Budget 

Estimates, 

1933-S4. 

Kevenue— 

XVIII — Jails and Convict 
Settlements 

Rs. 

6,14,400 

XIX —Police . 

5,62,500 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 
XXI —Education . 

8,34,000 

XXII —Medical 

XXIII —Public Health 

XXIV — Agriculture , . 

XXV, — Industries 

XXVI. — Miscellaneous De- 

partments 

8.20.500 

1.57.500 
4,08,400 
5,96,600 

49,29,300 

XXX— Cl\ 11 Works 

XXXA —Hydro-Electric Soho- 
meg — Gross 
Kec’oipts 

XXXII — Transfers trom Famine 
lielief Fund 

28,11,900 

4,00,000 

XXXIII. — Receipts in aid of 
Supeiannuation . . 

2,72,000 

XXXIV — Stationery and Print-I 
lug 1 

3,21,000 

XXXV — Miscellaneous i 

9,70,000 

(a) Total — Revenue 

17,26,71,300 

Receipts. | 


Revenue (from Statement A) 

Excess of Revenue over Expendi j 
ture 

17,26,71,300 

4,08,300 

Loans and advances by Provincial i 
Government . . . . . i 

42,32,800 

Advances from the Provincial' 
Loans Fund, Gorernment oL 
India . . . 1 


Suspense 

41,04,200 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account . 

13,50,000 

Civil Deposits 

1,31,800 

Depreciation Funds 

1,64,000 

Famine Relief Fund 

2,60,700 

Appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

25,56,000 

Total— Receipts . 

18,54,69,800 

Opening r Famine Relief Fund 
Balance \ General Balances 

57,94,261 

3,31,02.462 

Grand Total 

22,46,66,523 


Heads op Aooountb. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

1933-34. 

, Expenditure — coma. 

RS* 

22 — General Administration . 

2,78,19,700 

24 — Administration of Justice 

90,25,400 

! 25 — Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments 

25.00,200 

26 — Police 

1,64,64,000 

27 — Ports and Pilotage 

15,900 

30 — Sdentlflc Departments . 

1,86,700 

XXXA — Hydro-Electric Schema's 

1 Working Expenses 

5,53,000 

31 — Education 

2,64,14,000 

32— Medical 

89,42,200 

33— Public Health 

29,60,600 

34 — Agriculture 

38,98,700 

35 — Industries 

15,86,800 

37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

63,13,000 

41— CivU Works 

1,77,79,000 

41B— ('apital expenditure on 

1 Hydro Electric S( hemes 

1 met from revoniios . 

35.77.500 

1 43 — Famine 

3,00,000 

J 45 — Superannuation Allowances 

and Pensions 

76.23,700 

45A — Commuted value of pen- 
sions financed from 


1 ordinary Revenues 

8,01,000 

46 — Stationery and Printing . . 

22,05,400 

4,40,200 

j 47 — Miscellaneous 

I Total — Expenditure 

1 Charged to Revenue, . 


17,22,63,000 

' Disbursements 

Expenditure (from Statement B ) 

17,22,63,000 

Excess of Expenditure over 

— 

1 Revenue . . 


, 62A — Capital outlay on Forests. 


55 — Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embank- 

1 ment and Drainage 


, Works 

36,41,800 

' 56C — Capital outlay on Indus- 

' trial Development 

1,58,200 

' 58— Capital outlay on Hydro- 


1 Electric Schemes 

4,29.800 

j 60 — Civil Works — not charged 

to Revenue 

.... 

60B — Payment of commuted 


' value of Pensions 


! Total 

42,31,500 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 


1 Government 

49,17,100 

; Advances from Provincial Loans 

Fund, Government of India . 

; 25.55,000 

Suspense 

41,04,200 

Subventions from Central Road 

1 Development Account. 

19,91,700 

'Civil Deposits 
' Depreciation Funds 

1,32,600 

97,400 

Famine Relief Fund 


Total — Disbursements . 

19.02,92,500 

Closing f Famine Relief Fund . . 

60,64.961 

Balance 1 General Balances . . 

2,83.19,662 

Grand Total 

22.46 06,623 
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Governor, 

His Excellency Lt -Col. the Right Hon. Sir 
George Frederick Stanley, P.O., g.o I E , c.M G. 

Personal Staff. 

Private Secretary ^ A. D. Crombie, i o.s. 

Military Secy , Lt -Col S E L. Baddeley. 

Hvrqeon, Major B V. Johnstone, c.i e., O b E , 
R A M c. (Retd ) 

Aides-de-Camp, Capt Goschcn, Capt T R. 1) 
liatt, Capt R S Wright and Capt E F 
(iotfling 

Indian Atde-de-Camp, Risaldar Sher Bahadur 
Khan 

Commandant, 71 E the Governor's Body Guard, 
Capt H C Mostyn-Owcn. 


Members of Council. 

The Hon. Khan Bahadur Sir Mahomed Usman 
Sahib Bahadur, K c r E 

The Hon. Sir Kuimi Venkata Rcddi, Kt 

I he Hon Sir Archibald Campbell, K c i e , C 8 i , 

C B E., V IK, ICS. 

The Jlon. Sir llopctoun Stokes, k C.I.E., c.s.l , 
I c s. 


I Ministers. 

‘jTKe Hon the Raja of Hotdnli (T/ical Self-Govcrn- 
1 nient, Medical. J^ibllc Health, Religious and 
Charitable Endowments). 

Tlic Hon Mr V T Rajan, Agrii ulturc 
C(j-opcrati\c Soon ties. Public M orks and 
Registration .) 

The Hon Diwan Bahadur S Kumaraswami 
Reiifliar (Education, Fisheries, Industries and 
Excise ) 


SBORETARIB8 TO G07EBNHSNT. 

Chief Secretary, G T H Bracken, c i k , i C s, 
Secretary, Finance Department, H M. Hood, I 0.8 

Secretary, Local Self-Government Department, 
E Conran Smith, c.i e , i c 8 

Secretary, Public Works and Labour Departments, 
Bill an Bahadur N Gopalaswami Ajyangar^ 

Secretary, Development Department, C A 
Henderson, 1 c 8. 

Secretary, Revenue Department, J. A. Thorne, 
0 I E , I c 8 

Secretary, Law and Education Department, 
J>lv^au Bahadur V. N Vishwanatha Rao. 

^Additional Secretary, Public Department, G. T 
[ Boag, c I.E., 1 0 S. 
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Miscellaneous Appointmektb. 

Director of Public Instruction, Robert George 
Grieve, m a , (on leave) W Ealram bniith 
M A. (offg ) 

Inspector-General of Police, C. B, Cunningham, 

c.s.l. 

Surgeon-General, Lt.-Col. R. G G. Croly, i m s 

Diredor of Public Health, Lieut -Col A. J H 
Russell, CBE, MA, MD, DTH, IMS 
(on other dutv), Lieut -Col J. li. H. Webb, 
o B E , I M s (Officiating). 

Accountant-General, L B. Ward 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt.>ColoDel G. W. 
Maconachie, l.M.S. 

Postmaster-General, C D. Rae, o B E. 

Collector of Customs, C. R Watkins, c i.e. 

Commissioner of Excise, E F. Thomas, c i.e , 
ICS. 

Inspector-General of Registration, Rao Bahadur 
B. V Sri Han Rao Nayudu. 

Director, Kodaik anal and Madras Observatories, 
T Royds, I) Sc , A. L. Narayan, it.A., r> sc. 

Supdt , Goit Central Museum, and Pnuctpal 
Librarian, Connemara Public Library, Hr F. 
H. Gravely. 

Duector of Ayru uUiuc, S V Ramaiiiurti, i c b* 
Dveitor of IndiKstncs, V Ramaknshiu, I C b. 
Director of Fisheries, Dr B Sundara Raj. 

Chief i'nnservntor of Fnnsts — A Wimbush, I h S 

Dircdor of Veterinary Scnices, P T Saunders, 
O B L , M K C v b , J.v b 

Presidents and Governors of Fort 
St George in Madras. 


William Gyflord 1684 

Ellhu Yale 1687 

Nathaniel Higginson . . . . . . 1692 

Tbomas Pitt . . . . . . . . 1698 

Qulston Addison , . 1709 

Died at Madras, 17 Oct., 1709 

Edmund Montague (Acting) .. .. 1707 

William Fraser i Acting) 1704 

Edward Harrison 1719 

Joseph Collet .. .. .. •• 171b 

Francis Hastings (Acting) .. .. 1720 
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Nathaniel fihrlok .. 1721 

/aBMB Haecae 1725 

George Morton Pitt 1730 

R4elNird Beoyoo 1736 

Niobolai Morse .. .. .. .. 1744 

John Hinde 

Charles Floyer 1747 

Hiofnas Saaaders 1750 

George Pigot . . 1755 

Bobert Palk 1763 

Charles Boundtler .. .. .. .. 1767 

Joslas DuPre 1770 

Alexander Wynch 1773 

Lord Pigot (Sospended) .. .. .. 1776 

George Stratton .. ,, .. 1776 

John Wbktrtilll {Aeiing) 1777 

Sir Thomas Rumbord, Bart. . . . . 1778 

JohnWhitehiU (.Aotxng) 1780 

Charles Smith (Acting) .. «. •• 1780 

Lord Macartney, K B 1781 


Ckivernors of Madras. 


Lord Macartney, K.B, .. ,, .. 1785 

Alexander DavidHon (Aotinff) .. 1785 

Major-General Sir Archibald Campbell, K B 1786 

John HoUond (Acting) ITMi 

Edward J. Hoilond (Acting) .. .. 1790 

Major-General WIBiam Medows . . . . 1790 

Sir Charles Oakeley, Bart. . . . . 1792 

Lord Hobart 1794 

Major-General George Harris (Acting),, 1798 

Lord Clive 1799 

Lord William Cavendish Bentinck . . 1803 

William Petrie (Acting) 1807 

Bir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart , K.B. , . 1807 

Lieut.-General the Hon. John Aber- 1813 

•romby. 

The Right Hon. Hugh Elliot . . . . 1814 


Major-General Sir Thomas Munro, Bart., 1820 
K.O.B, Died 6 July, 1827. 

Henry SolUvan Greeme (Aotwg) 


Stephen Rumbold Lusblngton . . . . 1822 

Lieut -General Sir Frederick Adam, K.O.B. 1832 
George Edward Russell (Acting) ,, . . 1837 

Lord Elphlnstone, 0.0 H., P.0 1837 

Lieut -General the Marquess o( Tweed- 1842 
dale, KT., o.B. 

Henry Dickinson (Aetinii) .. .. 1848 

Major-General the Right Hon. Sir 1848 

Henry Pottingcr, Bart., o c.B, 

Daniel Eliott (Achngr) .. .. .. 1854 

Lord Harris 1854 

Sir Charles Edward Trevelyan, K.O.B. . . 1859 

William Ambrose Morehead (Acting) . . 1860 

S r Henry George Ward, G r.M a. . , 1800 

Died at Madras, 2 August, 1860. 

William Ambrose Morehead (Jciing) ., 1860 

Sir William Thomas Denison, K c.B. . , 1861 

(Acting Viceroy and Governor-General 
1863 to 1864.) 

Edward Maltby (Acting) 1968 

Lord Napier of Merchistoun, Bt (a) .. 1866 


(\c^ing Viceroy and Governor-General, 

1872 ) 

Alexander Jolin Arbuthnot, k c s i , c i e 1872 
(Acting) 

Lord Hobart . . . . . , . , 1872 

Died at Madras, 27 April, 1876. 

Sir William Rose Robinson, k c s i. 1876 
cting). 

The Duke of Buckingham and Chandos, 1875 
G c s I , c I E 

The Right Hon W. P Adam, p c , c i e. . 1880 

Died at Ootacamund, 24 May, 1881. 

William Hudleston, c s i (Acting) ,, 1861 

The Right Hon. M. E. Grant Duff, g.c s i , 1881 
c I E. 

The Right Hon. Robert Bourke, p.o. . . 1886 

Lord Ckmnemara, 12 May, 1887 (by 
creation;) 

John Henry Garstin, O.B.i. (Aetmgy .« 1890 

Baron Wenlock, gcsi,gcie,kcb .. 1891 

Sir Arthur Elibank EUivelocK, Q.C.M.o. . . 1896 

Baron Ampthili, G c.b.i , g g.i e , e.g.b . . 1900 

Acting Viceroy and Governor-General, 
19C4, 


1827 
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Sir James Thomson, K c s i .. 1»0; 

Sir Gabriel Stokes, K c s I. {Actmg) .. 190e 

Hon Sir Arthur Lawley, a r s i , a c i e , 1906 

K c M a. 

Sir Thomas David Glbson-Carmichael, 1911 
Hart , G r s I a.o.i E. , F.c h a. (6) 

Became Go\crnor of Bengal, 1 Apr‘l 1911 

Sir Murray Hammick, K.c.s.i , o I E. 1911 
{Acting). 

Pielit Hon Baron Pentland, p.c , Q 0 s f , 1012 

(} C,T E 

Baron Wllllngdon o c s r , a c m a , 1918 

0 C T E , G B E (C) 


Sir Alexander Cardew, K c s i (Acting) 1019 
Mr Charles Todhuntcr, K r s t (Acting) 1924 

Lord Goschen, r r , a r s i , o c i f , c n k 1924 
(AcGn <7 Viceioy ,ind Governor-General 1929 ) 

Su Norman Marjonlianks, K C S I , K C I E 

(Admg) 1029 

hunt -Col the Right Hon’ ble Sir George 1929 
Frederick Stanley, r c , g c i.E , r m o 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Napier 

of Ettriek. 

(b) Afterwards (by creation) Baron Carmi- 
chael of Skilling 

i (0 Afterwards Lari of Willingdon 


THE MADRA.S LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


President 

The Hon Mr B Ramarhandra Rcddi 
Deputy Pkfsidemt 
Rao Bahadur G Jagannadha Raju 


T — MFMBERS of the LXECUTIVE COUNOIT 


Et-Offii 10 


'I lie Hon Khan Bahadur Sir Mohanied 
Fsman Sahib Bahadur, K (' f E 
The Hon Sir YenU.it.i Kurina Ked»li, Ivf 




The Hon Sir Ak hibald Campbfll, K oi E 

0 s I , r.n E , V D , I c s 

The Hoa Mr If G Stokes, csi.o lE 

1 t’ s 

Letoted Meuiimis. 


ta) Ministers 

The Hon The Raj i nf Jioldnli 1 The Hon Diwan Bahadur S Kumaraswanii 

1 ho Hon Mi P T Rajan Rcddiyai 


(b) Ehcted Members, 


Abdul H.imccd Khan Sihih Baiiadiir 
Afou'vi Hafeez Anumaiithakiidi Mustapha 
Ahmed M( ( 1 ' n Sahib B 'hadiir 
h 10 Sahib A S Alagannan Chetti 
A A Annamalai Chettiyar. 

If B Ari Gowder. 

Diwan Bahadur A Aj'padurai Pillai 
Baslieer Ahmed Sayeed Sahib Bahadur 
P Bayappa Reddi 
S M K Bi vabani Sahib Bahadur 
Frank Birley 
J A Davis, M B E 

Raja Velugoti Sarvagnya Kumarakrishna 
Yaehendra Bahadur Varti Kumara, Raja 
tf Venkatagiri. 

J Kuppuswami Choudari 
AV \\ Ladden 
R Madanagopal Nayudu. 

4 


Lieut -Colonel Sri RajaVtlugoti Sir Go\inda 
Krishna Yaihendru Varu Bahadur, 
K (' 1 I , Maharaja of Venkatagiri 
iVrahboob All Baig Sahib Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Mahmud Sehamnad Sahib 
Bahadur 

M A Mamkka\( lu Na>akar 

Diwan Bahadur B Aluniswami Najudu. 

K M Duraiswarni Reddiyar 
Diwan Bahadur S Ellappa Chettiyar 
Diwan Bahadur M Gopal.iswaml Mudaliyar 
A HariS( handrudu Nayudu 
C Tndraiah 

Rao Sahib C Jayaram Nayudu 
K Ke&i\a Ramamurt hi Nayudu 
Khan Bahadur P Khalif-ul-Iah Sahib 
Bafiadur 

Rai Sahib C Kolanda Reddi 
G Lakshmana Reddi 
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K. Koti Reddi. 

W K M. Langley 

Khan Bahadur T M Moldoo Sahib Bahadur 
P. C Moses. 

K P V S Muhammad ]\rcera Ila\utta- 
Bahadiir 

Diwan Bahadur A M M Murugappa 
Chcttiyar. 

M A Muthiah Chettiyar 
Rao liajiadur P. C Muthu Chcttiyar 
K A. Nachiyappa Goundcr 
A PI N. V Nadimuthu Pillai 
Ral Bahadur N Nallatambi Sarkarai Manra- 
diyar. 

T. Karaga Reddi. 

Rao SaJiib B V Narasimhaswami 

V P Narayanan Nambij ar 

Rao Bahadur T M Narayanaswami Pillai 
Rao Bahadur C Natesa Mudallyar 
R M Palat 

Rao Bahadur A P Pannirselvam 
C R Parthasarathi Ayyaugar 
Snman M G Patnaik Mahasaj^o 
Rao Bahadur Sir A P Patro, Kt 
Iv Pattabhiramayya 
B Pockor Sahib Bahadur 
Raja Sri Ramacharidra Mnrda 
Garu, Raja of Kallikote 
Sri Sri Sri Krishna Chandra 

Naravana Deo, Ruja of Parlakimtdi. 

P. K Ramachandra Padayaclil 

A Rainaknshna Reddi 

Rao Baliadur T A Ramahngam Chettiyar 

K P Raman Menon 

T S Ram.isuami Avyai 

V M Ramaswami Mudaliyar 


Elected Members— ('' onf /.) 

I G Ranganatlia Mudaliyar 

1 M 1> T Ranganatha Mudaliyar 

Rf B RangasM ami Reddi. 

Dlvvnn Baliadur C S Ratnasabapath 
Mud.dijar 

Saini Vi nkatachalam Ch< tti 
P V Kri^liniah (Miowduri 
B P Sesha Reddi 
A B She tty 

Gade, Sinihadialam Garu. 

Iv Singam Ayyangar 
K S Sivasubrahmanya Ayyar 
M S Sreshta 
T C Srinivasa Avyangar 
Dr P Subbarajan 
U C Subrahmania Bhatt 
'J' Sundara Rao Nayudu 
Khan Sahib, 8>cd lajudin Sahib Bahadur. 
Tliomas Dana 1 
M Vtdaihala Mudahvar 
K R Venkal.irama Ayyar 
P Piddi ILij'i 

]iao Bahadur R K Venugopal Nayudu 
Khan Bahadui Yalija Ali S dub Bahadur 
Y"akub Has in Sahil) Bahadur 
T V K Kama Raja Pandia Nayakar, 
Zaniind.ir of Bodinai ak iniir. 

Shri Vyritlu rla Naray.uia Gajapati Raju, 
Zamindar of (3hcnuidu 
Raja Jaga Veera Rama Kumara Venkates- 
vvara Ettappa Najak.ii Ayyan, Zanundar 
of Ettajanurain 

K C M Vonkat.uhala Rcddiyar, Zanundar 
of Minamji.dli 

Mii/a))uram R.ijagnru (iIkc^ Vonkataramay- 
j'a Appa Rao liaiiailui Garu, Zamindar 
oi Mirzapiiram 
W O Y right 


Raja Deo 
Gajapathi 


A. Ranganatha Mudahyai 

Nominatld Members, 

Mrs K Alainchimanga J h ivararninal i 

V T Arnsu ' 

C ]iasu Dev 
A V Bhauoji Rao 
M Devadason. 

Rao Saliib V Dharmulingani Pillai 
R Foulkcs 
H M. Hood, I r s 
11 M Jagannatham 
Rao Ballad ui D Knshnannirthi 
C Krishna n 

Diwan Bahadur Sii Alladi Krishuaswaim 
Ayyar, K'l 

Madhusoodhanan Thangal 
Hao Salub V I Muniswaini Pillai 
Dewaii Bahadui N Gojialuw ’tni Avyangai 

Sl'l Cl u, MKVIUI 

Diwan Bahadur M lliuiaf handra Rao. W Lilim Smith, m a , i i ^ 

J E. Kail, ICS, K V Kushuaswaml Ajjjr 


Suitadar Major S A Nanjapjia Baliadur. 

G R Pn may ya. 
r V Rajagopala Pillai 
J.ao Sahib Pandit Ganala Ramamurti 
11,10 S dub N Siva Raj 
E Conran Sniitb, I c s 
W P A Soiindara Pandian 
R.io Bdiaiiur R Srimvasan 
G Siiiamulu 

Rao Sahib P Subrahmaniain Chett) 

A S Svvaini hah ijanaiidliani 
,T A Thorne, i v s 
\ G \ asudev a Pillai 

Jljo Bdiadur A N >«is\vanatha Rao, 
Zaniiiidai of kiilampuJi 
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The Prr'^lflfJirv of Ben«iil, as constituted on i 
tlu 1st AviH comprises ttie Bui(lv\an and ! 

}*rcsi(lpnc\ (liMslonsand the (listih t ot D.irjcchne 
whuh were foinierlv administered l>v the Licut- 
innnt-BoNcrnor Bcnpal, and the Bajshahi, 
Hilda and ('hlttaRonfi divasions which hv the 
p.iititK»n of the old Pro\inco had been placed 
under the administration of the Tientenant- 
(,o\ernor (»f Eastern Benpal and Assam The 
.oca of tim Piesiden{\ is S‘2,055 square miles, 
md it possesses a population of 51 087, TiH 
^uisons , imludi'd within this aiea are tUo tw'o 
Indian States of Pooch Bchar and 'rii]mra, 
vhidi are now' jihu cd in direct political lelatioiis 
with the (io\ernnient of India 'Phe (lovi'rnoi 
ni lleuHal in Pouncil acts as A^ent to tlm 
(io\ enioi-General of India foi tliese States 
'1 lu aiea of the ihitish tcTiitor\ is 77,521 squaie 
iiiihs Bemral compiises tlie lower \alle\H and 
deltas of tlie Ganpes and Brahmaputia. and in 
tin main consists of a pi cat alluvial pi uu nitc'r- 
sectfd 111 its southoiTi portion bv niniimeraide 
wntc'rw'avs In tlie noith am the JInn.davan 
mountains and sulirncmt.mc tracts of Darjeelinp 
find -lalpaipuri and on tiio south-east tlic* lillls m 
liipiiia arid ('iiittaponp, w'hiln on tlie west tlie 
1 liota Nappui jilateau is contlnuc'd l)\ an iin- 
diil.itinp tiact runninp tliroiiph tin western 
portions ot Mldnapur, Bankura, Buidwan and 
Ihrhhum llie peneial raiipe of tiie eonntr> 
however is very low, and a prc‘at teitile plain 
( \tencla soiithwaicl from .lalpaipuri to tlvo lorc'sts 
111(1 swamps known as the Sundcihans, wiiicii lie 
between the aiea of cultivation and tlie Bu\ 
ol Bengal 

The People 

Of theinhahitants of the Piesldcncv 27,810,1 00 
<u 54 44 I'ei eeiit am Maliomedaiis and 
22 212,000 Hindus These two major redipioiis 
c inhiuee all hut 2 00 pc t e e lit of the pojmlation, 
Chnstiaus, Buddhists ami Aiiimists comldned, 
inmihcf 1 ()4‘i,040 

Benpall is spoken !)> uincdy-two pei cent of 
the* poyiulation of the ITc*sidcncv ancl Jlmdi 
md Tidu hv 3 7 jier cent 3’he Oiua-speakiup 
I'Cople riiimhei 1 50 854 and INcyiali is tlie toiipue 
of 134.147 peisous piiiieipallv, rc'sideut in thc« 
Daijeolinp and .lalpaipuri districts Tlie picsit 
majoiitv of the speakcis of tlie Alunda languages 
are 8autals in W est and North Be ngal 

Industries 

Aeeording to the retuins of the (emsus of 1 9 H 
10, 501, ,384 poisons or 20 7 per cent of the 
pojnilation derive them suppoit fiom pastuieaiid 
agiicultiire, and of these t(,()41 ,495 .im c ultlva- 
tors, and 2,718.939 are agricultural laboiireus 
3’he aiea undcT jute in 1933 is estimatcHl at 
2,168,700 acres against 1,8 45,700 in 1032 
Bengal is tlie most importiiut ure-produeinp 
aiea in Northern India, and it is computed ttiat 
87 per cent of the cultivated area of ttic Presi- 
dent y is devoted to its production Other crops 
include barley, wheat, jiiilses and oil-seeds, the 
area devoteel to the last named in 1032-33 
being 1,045,900 acres Sugar is produced both 
from the sugar-cane and from tlie date-palm, 


.ind tohaeeo is grown for local consumption in 
ucailycvcrv districted Bengal Tile area under 
tc.i in 1931 was 20 7, GOO aert's 'There were 
391 plant.itions cmploviug a daily nveiage of 
184,539 permanent and 7,410 temporary linncl*^. 

Manufacture and Trade -- \giu ultim* is 
the pimcipal industrv of Bi nyjil In addition 
to tins tiic'ic* arc tlic jutc* mill indiistiv the* tc'a 
industiv (contiueel to tlu clistiictscd Jaljcaiguil 
int hiding tin Doo.iis uicl Dni j( ( Imgl, and tie 
coal inming indii'-tiv 'I’Ik pit( nulls in and 
.Hound C.ilMitt.i and iii the tiipiimn trect*- of 
thi' clistnc t s r)i How j all atu] Hooghlv (*onstilutc 
tim pnneipal maiiuiac tin mg iiiciustt\ ol the 
Ihesidc'iic V 

3’l)c re w'as no impiovcuu'ut In tlu' jut(^ ti.ido 
of Bc'ugal (whu ]i Ix'g.in to dc c Iiik* sinec* tlie vc'iir 
1928-29) due mainlv to the low price's picvailmg 
dining tlu vear 

General 'I’lu* woild-wicb iconomic chpies- 
Mon cotiplicl with tlu iimtabilit V of ccitam 
toic igu ('\c li.inge coutmiK d to »lf( ct tlu' lunmal 
course ol tin t).ul( of this pioviiuc cliumg tlie 
vcai 19 12 >{ .uul tli(' tot.il value ol piivatc 
iiuichaiulisc was tlu lovvi si foi tlu l.ist tbiitv' 
VC. Us l‘i\pojts W( 1 C' haiiijxKcl bv the low 
pncesoffcicd toi lawmattiiuls am! iigi ii iiltiii al 
])ioduc( , .uul b\ t.intl li.ii i u i s w hic ]i ha V( been 
laisc'cl in ni.iuv eouiit i u s 

'I’hc aggu g.itc v iliK ol tlu' tot.il tiadc' of tlu' 
piovlncc (( \c hiding tK.isun) with toic'ign 
couutiics and othci liuli.ui yxuts clccliiu d 
ticuu i<s 1 \> 7icion'sin HHl- 12 to Us 1,22 <19 
cioicH clmiiig tlic vcai 19 12-51 'Plus cli c hiu* 
was due'* m.iinlv to tlu lu av\ 1 ill mule r ton igii 
c'xports which icccchd liom Its <>5 14 (ions 
in 1931- 12 to Us 56 4 1(ioic's l''oi( igri iiiipoi ts 
dcmc* showed slight iiiipiovi mc'iit, vi/ from 
Us 35 48 Cl OK'S to Bs ,15 8 1 cioies In tlie 
coasting liach thi'ic' was a g( ru lal falling oft, 
tlu imjKuts di'clinliig tioui Us 19 74 (K)IC'S 
to Its 18 (M)cioics uul ( \J)o) ts ii oUl Us 12 35 
C i OK S to I 1 82 C lOK s 

Imports - 'I’lu impoit ol lujiiors of ,ill ch's- 
c nption chcluud fioni 1 ,591 ,Sl 5 g illons v.iliiicl 
.it Us 66 71 lakhs to 1 5(U),718 g.illous v aim cl 
.it Us bJ 72 lakhs Dnc' to liigh jii otcc tivi* 
duties iinpoitsot sug.u contiriuccl to hc' on tlu 
declmc tlu total cpi.mtUv coming in amount'd 
to 118 159 tons v.iliK .it Us 1 22 l.iklis .is 
against 196,640 tons v.ihu'cl at Us | 89 l.ikhs 
'I'lu total cpiantitv ol s.alt im])oit(d elm ing tlic 
vc'ar fiom all somcis losc fmm 472 11 tons 
value clat Us lOH 66 1 iklis in 1 <ril - 32 to 528,802 
teuib V'liluccl at Ks 121 53 l.ikhs 

The total epianifv of tolmce o imported d nnng 
tlu' vc'ar lose* fiom 1,895,772 Ihs valued at 
Hs 39 20 lakhs to 1.269.840 Ihs vahiccl at 
Its 43 75 lakhs 'I’liih imiiiovc'UK'ut of tlu 
trade' was due to tlu* im rc ast in tlu' imjKnts 
ot unm lunf.uTiired toh.uco, which rose from 
1,114,252 Ihs to 2,948 248 Ihs 'Phe* import 
of manulacturc'd tobacco (including cigars and 
cigarette's) rcc ('fil'd fiom 781,520 Ihs valued 
at Its 11 93 lakhs to 121,592 Ihs valued 
lib. 11 93 lakhs Most of the unmanufactuied 
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lls n 93 lakh H Mo'^t of the iinmannfai tuied 
tohaiio came from the Unit**d Htatt's of 
Amcri< a, and the cigarettes and pii>c tfkbacio 
horn the United Kingdom 

The total quantity of mineral oils imported 
during the M‘ar declined from 12,i,47H,479 
gallons valued at Il« 7,10 22 lakhs in 1011-32 
to 105,752,461 gallons at Its 6,62 05 lakhs 
Of this total di'crease of 17,726,018 gallons, 
ki'rosene alont was responsible for 11,491,558 
gallons Jmpoits of pidrol also det lined bv 
4| million gallons and fuel oil by o\<‘i a, mdlion 
gallons imports fiom JUirma n man ed tons- 
tant The share of the United States ol \m( rica 
fell most 

The motor velm les trade continued its down- 
ward (ourse Thcnumbei ol vehicles impiutid 
duiing the y<‘ar was, motor tars, 1,618 , motoi 
cyth s 202, motor oinnilmsi's, v.ms and loriu s 
187, as against 1,783 , 285 , and 4 lOiespeitivi 1\ 
In th(‘ pn vKiiis v(*ar Tin total vahu of all 
kinds droppi dtiom lls 66 49 laklisto Jls 54 H( 
laklis Imiiorts ol tyres and tulx's also sliowed 
n similar deditn both in \,ilue and quantd\ 
Most of tin motor c.irs and motoi <\<lts (aim 
from the ihntcd Kingdom nhosi shaie in tin 
tiad(' improved (onsideiablv at the ( \}m nsi o 
the Unite d .States of Ann in a 


1 1( , also impiow consldeiablv , the quantity 
rising from 69,083 cwts to 129,975 (wts,and 
the value fioin lls 6 80 lakhs to lls 12 48 
lakhs 'I'he imports of wood pulp, however, 
d( ( lined fiom 404 996 ewts value d at lls 32 71 
lakhs to 28 3,181 twts at lls 1 9 75 lakhs 

The total value of the eotton goods imported 
during th(“ vis^r recorded an improvement ot 
Ks 189 2*1 lakhs over the piecedmg yeais’ 
llgiirc ot lls 252 32 laklis 'L’hc values of the 
more impoitant kinds of cotton goods were 
twists and V at ns Us 1,10 6‘3 lakhs , picce-gotids 
Its 554 68 lakhs and other cotton fabrits 
lls 57 24 lakhs, as against the preceding vi'ar s 
i lignres of lls 84 60 lakhs, Ks 386 70 lakhs, 

I and Ks 51 90 lakhs respectively In quantity, 

I twist and veainsliow'( d a distinct improvement 
'tin llgiiK hung 16,018,061 ll»s , the highest 
,071 record since 1927-28 Tic'cc-goods also 
I iminoved fiom 221,456,1 74 lbs to 351,191,868 
Ihs Of this total (iiiantitv of piece-goods, 
198,101,127 lbs W(i( gtev , 60,028,434 lbs 

I vvliiti ,ind 92,702,307 lbs ccdonri'd, printed 
I or dveri ('Inna v\,is the chief su])ph( r of twist 
land varn veilli I i]ta!i and tin Ihntod Kingdom 
(ommg nc'xt to Jar m oich i .lapan was the 
I f Im i snpplK'i of c v( I \ \uutv ot cotton piece 
I goods, ( vei pt gie\ hnid< n el dhnties which came 
Icliicll) fiom (Ik United Kingdom 


Dining tlie vi ar iindei rc'pori thene was sonu 
impiovi nient in tin' iinjuntsof eliirgs, niedn im '• 
and (liemKals, and also in thos<> ot glassw.ut 
and eaitiim nwai(', the value ottlu' loiimi using 
fiom lls 1,62 75 1 ikhs to lls 1.67 1 5 laklis 
and tliat tiie lattei iiuiii Ks 41 12 lakhs to 
Jls 42 56 laklis 


Importsof maclnnciv and millwoik imi»iovecl 
in value fiom Ks ,3,11 laklis to 15s 3 81 laklis 

The piogicBs ot till' indigenous sngai industiv 
is rc'iieetcd in tlic' largi' incn ase in tin impoit 
ot sugar maclnnciv, wlncli was valm d at 
lls 1,31 5 laklis c omiiaic d vvitli lls 27 6 lakhs 
in 19.31-32 Imports of tea machinc'iv also 
improve d liom Ks 5 9 lakhs to Its i| 9 laklis 
About 72 per c<nt ottlu, total nnpoits vec r< 
ot Jliitisli manulaetiue, tlu' balance snpidud 
by (leinifvnv, the United States ol Anuiiea 
and Jtelguim 

Till' total cpiantitv of iron and stiu 1 goods 
impoited cliiiiiig the' veai lose tiom 102,0 3b tons 
to 102,833 tons hut the value diopped liom 
lls 178 00 lakhs to Ks 103 58 lakhs 'I'lds 
improvemc'iit v\as due to kirger iinjunts ol non- 
proteeti'd goods ot non munnfactnic 'J’he 
lignrcB for protc ctcel and non-protc>etc>d goods 
wvic 55,295 tons valued at Jls 86 82 lakhs, 
ami 47,538 tons valued at Ks 76 76 lakhs 
rcspcitivelv JMctals and ores othei than 
iron and steel reeouleci the highest quantitv 
imported since 1927-28, viz , 519,847 tons, hut 
then value was just about the lowest ligures 
lecorded since that year, viz Ks 140 43 lakhs 
as against Ks 98 02 lakhs in 1931-32 The 
Unitc'd Kingdom bad, as usual, the biggc st 
share in this tiade 

Imports of papei iinpiovecl from 526,097 cvits 
valued at Ks 62 36 to 001,943 c wds valm ei 
nt lls. 08 36 lakhs. The tiadc m pasteboard, 


, Dnimg Ihe v( ii iiiidi i n poi t silk and arti- 
I Ih Ml silk ol till tot il \ diK ol lls 50 05 lakhs 
I \M K impoitid is (gainst Ks 4 8 09 kikbs ni the 
viai 1931- >2 Tins ligmc included Ks 8 10 
laklis on a< count ot ]»uit silk goods, Ks 6 31 
llaklis uiuh i nu\t d silk and Ks 3,5 64 lakhs 
I imdi I aitillcnl silk lu all tluse vaiioties 
l,i|tau was tlu ]tt iiu Ip il supphi 1 'J’hi' United 
Kingdom came lu \t to I i[>an in lu i siipidv ol 
[ ai tllK Mlsjlk 

'I'he aggiigiti V iliK ol the veoolhn goods 
impoib*d dm mg tin v.ai imdi i npoil losc 
[Horn Ks 50 I 5 laklis to Jls 46 75 l.ikhs Thi 
impiovi me nt was sImimI b\ all tin pimcipal 
items iiiidiM this lu ad 'I’lu llguiis loj thi 
\(<u v\< u biaids 7 159 11)'- valiK'd at Ks li. 
lakhs, c.upits, lugs and bimkets J,7l9,30(i 
lbs valued at Ks U Ul lakhs, liosu'iv 118,845 
lbs vahudat Ks 2 10 1 ikhs v ai n and knitting 
wool 229,940 111- v.ilmd at Ks 4 74 laklis, 
pucc-goocls 2,182 518 vd- v.ilmd at lls 23 60 
lakhs, and sb.iwls 70 51 4 pu n s valm d at lls 2 48 
I ikhs Iiftv pel ciutoi the woollen goods was 
upidied bv ltah,tlu 1 luti (1 Kingdom ssupplv 
. um next \Mth tv\vnt\-li\( p( i tent of the 
I t otal impoits 

Of the aitielis of minoi imjioitanci, tliV 
(ilulcs to show iinpiovc nil lit in impoits, were 
iion-mineialoilstiom Ks 44 021akhstoKs 65 .50 
lakhs liaidwaie ))v lls lu lakhs, also points, 
levM'llirv and precious stones c\eks,d\eing and 
I inning materials, building and engineering 
inaten.Ub and toili‘t loquisitcs, The trade in 
lUbtniments, aiiparatus and apjjlianceb remained 
-teadv, but Japan hick ast d her bhare of 
elc ctiic al goods bv Ks 6 lakhs at the expense of 
the Euiopean countric-s Imports of staticmcry, 
w^ood and timber and soap also maintaineul 
their levcd of last >ear The artlcUs showing 
heav> fall in the imiiorts wi le piovisions and 
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oilman stores , spices, for which bct/clniifca 
from the Straits Settlements were mainly respoii- 
^ible , «ralu, pulac and Hour , railway carrlaKcs, 
and anus and ammumtlou, whi< U dioppt'd 
rrom Ks 17 i:i lakhs to Hs P lakhs Thcic 
w’t rt also slight dtt leases in tin impoits olj 
lubbei. tea-ehests, boots and shoes, liooks, 
appari 1 an<l uinbiellas Tlie value »>! uiisiH't ilicd 
articles imvKtrticd by jiust tell by lls 14 62 lakhs 
to lls 65 63 lakhs j 

Exports -The total quantity of plains, 
pulses and floiii exiMirted dining the yeai uiidi r 
r» port f< 11 below the preceding year’s hguie ot 
150,846 tons by 626 tons only, Imt the value 
dropped from Ks 160 21 lakhs to Rs 162 27 
laklis 'I’his d(>eline was attribiiti'd to tin tall 
in the oxiKirts of rlie from 123,178 tons valued 
at lls 167 87 lakhs to 120,794 tons vahi(>d at 
Jls 131 18 lakhs, and wheat flour from 2,222 
tons valued at lls 2 59 lakhs to 950 tons valued 
at lls 1 32 lakhs Expoits «>f pulse, though 
increased in quantity from 24,285 tons to 25,664 
tons, iliopiKd in value from lls 28 87 lakhs to 
Its 27 83 lakhs 'i’he e\i»oit ot iiicals, otiu i 
than lite, rose both in value and quantity, 
nainelv, tiom 1,164 tons vahnni lls 91 laklis in 
1931-32 to 2,915 tons valued .it lls 1 <14 lakhs 
Alauritius was again tlu biggest purthasiT ot 
ricc 

Although the exiHutsot ha tosi in (piaiitity 
from 294,294.196 lbs to 323,824,706 lbs , the 
value, due to a fall in piues on aiioiint ot ovi i 
prodmtion, diopped Iroin Rs 154<)80 lakhs to 
its 125 126 lakhs 'I’ln d<‘mand from tin 
Uiiih’d Kingdom losi tiom 170,176,247 lbs to 
190 000,374 lbs Canada troin 14,090,1 87 lbs to 
16,676,087 lbs and the Ihiitt d State s ot Ann in a 
fiom 9,608,653 lbs. to 10.91 5.598 lbs Impeiial 
pn'teK'ine w'.is an impoitaiit taitoi In tin im- 
proved ti.ide legisteiid with ( amnia, but the 
expeete’d K spouse liom Austialia dl<l not 
luate-iialisc , shipments being tin- lowest tc(/Oi<lcd 
tor nianv yeais past 

'I’lie total quantitv ol i oal ('XjHuhd duimg 
tin viai dropia d tnun 514,943 tons to 451,564 
tons and tin value triun Rs 54 47 lakhs t<» 
lls 43 68 lakhs The expoits of hu also showt d 
i OTisideiable decline, the total quantity (botli 
manufactured and unmanufaf tured) tailing 
troin 456,572 tons to 415,588 tons, and the 
total value from Rs 182 68 lakhs to Rs 123 81 
lakhs The United Kingdom, the Unlh d States 
of America, (lerraany and Japan weie again 
the chief customers ot Bengal lai , but their 
purchases weie cuusiderubly below those ot 
the previous year 

The hides ,uid skins trade of Jk ngal continued 
on the decline 3’he total quantity exiiortcd 
during the year under report Was 16,417 tons 
and the value received amouuted to Rs 106 95 
lakhs against 19,368 tons and Bs 240 45 lakhs 
respectively m the previous year The decline 
was mainly attributed to the fall in the cxfiorts 
of raw hides from 10,710 tons valued at Rs 63 77 
lakhs to 8,349 tons valued at Rs 43 09 lakhs, 
and raw skins from 8,544 tons valued at 
Rs 169 48 lakhs to 6,911 tons valued at 
Rs 143 53 lakhs Trade In euttings of law 
hides and skins, however, improved from 43 


tons to 50 tons, hut the value dropped from 
Rs 06 lakhs to R-. 03 lakhs The exports of 

dressed hides and skins also showed a rise from 
71 tons valued at Rs 744 lakhs to 197 tons 
valued at Rs 19 U) lakhs Uminany was again 
the ehli'l i ustoim i of law hides, with Italy 
tollowing m \t 'I’he Undod Htatos of Ameiiea 
and the United Kingdom weie the bestcUBtomciB 
for raw skins 

(JonsKliuahh cb « hue w.is .ilsu recouled in 
the cxiHuts ot metals ami oies, the flgiires lor 
♦he >eai Ik ing 483,994 tons valued at Rs 150 94 
lakhs, .IS against 610,879 tons valued at 
Rs 290 92 lakhs in 1 <131-32 3’his decline was 
due t<» l(‘ss exports ot the two priueipal items 
uiuh 1 this lu'ad, ei 2 , manganese ore, and iron 
and stoel, the formei dioppinl from 149,348 tons 
valued at Rs 42 ‘13 lakhs to 137,224 tons valued 
at Rs 37 2‘1 laklis, and the lattm trom 451,289 
tons valued at Rs 148 72 lakhs to 329,775 tons 
valued at lls 119 92 lakhs 'IMie quautlty ot 
pig lion ex)M)ited dunng tht' yeai was 218,374 
tons vahu d .it Us 7t 39 lakhs as against 350,858 
tons vuliK'd at Rs ]22 79 l.ikhs In 1931-32 
’IMk Uiiifi (1 Kingdom was again the l> st pui- 
( h<is( I (9 metals and ou s but tun sliau* of the 
maugauesi ti.i<!( i .luu down liom 46,967 tons 
v.ilued at Rs 14 22 l.ikbs in 1931- {2 to 17,492 
tons v.ilin d .it Rs 19 28 lakhs In manganese 
ole, Ja|>an’s ti.Kb e\|)iiuded tioiii 5,979 tons 
to 39,5<18 tons t'lame also im leased hi r 
demand toi mang.inesc liom 31,992 tons to 
36,921 tons 

'riieii was a tiirthei sethmk in the ti.ide m 
mil a, till tot.il ipiaiititv (X]>oit«d during the 
veai was M 151 iwts \, lined at Rs 26 9 1 lakhs, 

I as against 46,198 i wts v.ilui d at its 31 77 
I lakhs in 19.11-12 Ol thi' total quantitv exjunti'd 
l<liiring the veai nndi r iipoit, blai k mu a 
amounted to 6, t67 i wts valued at Rs 1158 
1 l.ikhs .ind mu a splittings 27,887 i wts vahu d 
<it Rs 12 45 lakhs 'I’hi inapn p.iit ol tlu 
del line was sb.ued bv tlu Uniti'd Kingdom and 
the UiiiNmI St.ites ol Xmi rica whosi piiiihascs 
slir.ink tiom 18,419 iwd.s vahu d at Jls 14'».J 
lakhs and 12,678 1 wts v.iliu'd at Rs 7 32 lakhs 
111 1931-32 to 13,131 I wts valued at Rs 12 58 
lakhs and 7,881 i wts valued at Rs 4 49 lakhs, 
lespiu tlvi ly (himaiiv’s shale la the trade, 
howevei, losi from 3,391 cwts valued at Rs I 43 
lakhs to 5,281 cwts valued at Rs 2 41 lakhs 
lapan’s share also Improved slightly, from 
4,053 cwts valued .it Rs 2 96 lakhs to 4,268 
cwts valued at Rs 2 84 lakhs 

The expoits of oilseeds, vegetable oils, and 
oilc.ikes declined ill value tiom Rs 161 19 lakhs 
in the pievious vi ai to Rs 197 89 lakhs ’riie 
total quantitv of oilseeds exported during the 
year was 59,794 tons, valued at Rs 57 79 lakhs 
as against 87,428 tons valued at Rs 107 40 
laklis in 1911-32 f)f this total quantity, oil- 
seeds alone formed 47,159 tons valued at 
lls 62 24 lakhs , castor seeds 3,347 tons valued 
at Rs 4 52 lakhs as against 10,391 tons valued 
at Rh 13 09 lakhs, tea seeds, 52 tons valued 
at Rs 65 lakhs as against 609 tons valued at 
Rs 7 36 lakhs, and othei seeds 236 tons valued 
at Rs 38 lakhs, as against 848 tons valued at 
Rs 1 36 lakhs Vegetable oils of tlu aggiegati 
quantity oi 382 832 gallons valued at Rs. 5.91 
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lakhs were shipped during the year, compared 
with 437,210 gallons valued at Es 7 02 lakhs 
in 1931-32 


Exports of raw cotton recorded a fall from 
4,004 tons valued at Rs 22 32 lakhs In 1931-32 
to 3,749 tons valued at Its 2l 83 lakhs during 
the year under reixut The United Stah's 
of America made considerable reduction in her 
purchases during the year 

Exports of hemp during the year showed a 
little iraprovimient, the total quantity amounted 
to 201,660 ewts valued at Rs 22 69 lakhs 
compared with 169,777 ewts valued at Its 19 22 
lakhs in 1931-12 Germany was the Iks! pui- 
chaser of raw hemp with the United Kingdom 
coming next. 

The jute tiade of Rengal, wld< li Is prafti<ally 
her monopoly tradt, did not tare any Is thT 
during the y(«ar under report Although the 
total exports of jute ami jute inanufaetuies 
improved in quantity hy 7,112 tons ovei tlie 
preceding yeai’s ftguii' ot 1.21 1,672 tons, tlie 
value realised fell bv Its 124 66 laklis Ixdow tfu 
preceding \ears figure ot Rs 32,24 77 lakhs 
Insplte of the low level of prUes, expt>rtsot law 
jute declined slightly, in paiticular to the United 
Kingdom Shipments fiom Uahuita dropiKMl 
from 551,284 tons to 642,462 tons, land from 
('Tllttagong, fuun 33,395 tons to 19 147 tons 
The average shipment price was Its 30-12-4 
per bale of 400 lbs as eompari'd with Rs 3 1-10- 1 
fnl931-32,Rs ,17-1-2 in 1 930-31 , and Rs ''i 9-14 6 
in 1929-30 'J’here was a siigiit inipio\emeiit 
in the expoitsof gunn\ liags tioin 387,854 629 
pieces \aiiied at Its 10,91 31 Inklis in 1911-12, 
to 414,360,740 pU iah salued at. Its 11,13*27] 
lakhs, but this uas <i)uiiteibaUui(< d b\ stnalh r 
shipments of gunny iloth whi< Iv leiedtd troin 
1,019,092,002 ^ds w'oith Its 10,41 78 lakhs to 
1,010,268,684 vds voith Its 10,21 11 lakhs 
Germany was the biggest piuchahoi of iu« jiih^ 
and next to her eame tin' United Kingdom and 
then France Australia t(Ktk the laigesf uumbi'i 
of gunny bags, with tin tTiiiU d Kingdom a < lost 
second Most of the giinm doth wtnt to the 
United States ot America 


Dyeing and tanning substaneos of the aggre- 
gate quantity of 499,190 (Wts worth Rs 29 57 
lakhs weie expoiti*d during the vear as against 
561,857 ewts valued at Ks 12 94 lakhs in the 
previous year Smaller demand for M^rohalaiis 
were responsible for thi.s dii hin in the tiade 
The total quantity of Mvrobalans expoited 
during the >ear was 467,790 iw4,k valued at 
Rs 25 27 lakhs as against 549,915 ewts valued 
at Rs 29 85 lakhs in the previous year The 
United Kingdom was the print ipal purchaser of 
this commodity 

Of the articles of minor importance, woollen 
manufacture showed the marked improvement 
of Rs 6 26 lakhs due mainly to a better demand 
for carjiets and rugs from thr Thiited Kingdom 
and the United States of America Exports of 
paraffin wax also recovered as the result of 
large shipments to Portuguese East Africa 
partly ooniiterbalaiuH'd by smallt r shipments to 
China. Shipments of diugs and medicines to 


Hongkong rose from Rs 6 99 lakhs to Rs 13 25 
lakhs The demand from Belgium for bones 
dropped from Rs 26 59 lakhs to Rh 13 33 lakhs 
Fixports of provisions and oilman’s stores 
declined by Rs 3 67 lakhs mainly due to smaller 
quantities of qln shipped to the Straits Settle- 
ments Expoits of opium due to restricted 
eonsumptinii, dropix d to Rs 1124 lakhs 
Shipiik'ntsot unmanufactured tobacco, manures, 
saltpetre and appaiel also dec lined The value 
of articles ivpoitt'd by post fell from Rs 22 1 
lakhsto Rs 18 80 lakhs 


Trade of Chittagontf Chittagong is the 
onh other pf)rt of B( ugalopi n to foreign trade 
The total value of iiuiMiits int.o this port from 
loreign aiuntiit s dioppi'd tuither from Rs 82 01 
lakhs to Rs 72 46 lakhs Imports of Salt 
mostly from Aden <‘\pand(*d from 27,053 tons 
to 48,698 tons 3’ea t bests and themieals 
maintained theii impoitaiue but practically 
all other artn les. partn ulai Iv galvanized sheets 
and plates, wiought iion tiilicH, I'ti , cotton 
goods and lailwav laniagis and wagons, 
sliow'td sul)st<intial deiieasi Abopt 75 per 
lent ui tin. impoits tamt fiom the United 
Kingdom 

Exports fiom Uhittdgmig to tlie foreign 
< omitru's also diojiiK (i from Rs 6,21 93 

lakhsto Rs 1,80 75 lakhs Although exports 
of t« a inereas«'d in quantity tiom 78 million 
Ills to tn'arh 90 million li)s but as the prices 
luled low', tin \ahie italisid deilinid by 
Rs 1,81 8t l.ikbs Export of jut(' droppi'd 
tioin U 395 ions to 1>..I47 tons ami ot paraftin 
liom 10 0 11 tons to l,9.50ti)ns Appioximatolv 
94 jx 1 lent ot tills tiad( was with thi United 
Kingdom 


Coasting Trade, liir total \ahu of the 
ti,tdt tif Caiditta witii otlui Indian ports. 
Elite h as well us nun-Biitisb was Rs 27,86 22 
laklis Hs (onip.ntd witli Rs 27,95 77 lakhs in 
19 51 12 rtn lalin of tin total impoits was 
Rs 1 7 27 62 lakhs agnln-t R 17,08 9.5 lakhs in 
19U 12 and t \p()rts Rs 10,57 60 lakhs against 
R- 10,86 821a khh 

Iinports of gill pieci goods fiom Bombay 
ad>amedfiom Rs 3,40 lakhs to Rs 4,90 lakhs 
Impnts ot win at, floui and salt trom Kaiaehi 
improxed Imjxuts ot law' »otton and nianu- 
faetiin d tobaieo tioni Madias improxid eon- 
'^idela^^h but those of (ottmi goods, ground-nuts 
and (oeoaiuit dn lined Then was also eon- 
sideiable tailing ott m the imixirts ot rlre, mineral 
oils and tiinlHi fiom Rnrma Imports from ’ 
iion-Hritisli Indian poits iinproyed trom 
Rts 49 44 lakhs to Rs 69 28 lakhs 

Thi decline In the exports to Bombay yvas 
due to smaller shipments of jute manufactures, 
paper and tea Tht're was improvement in 
the exports of gunnv bags, coppi^r and iron 
, Madias purchased larger quantities of rice and 
iron but took less coal, paper and gunnv bags 
Exports to Burma were affected by smalfer 
demands for gunnv bags, coal, spites and tobacco 
Exports to non- British Indian ports Improved 
wmslderablj from Rs 18 96 lakhs to Rs 36 83 
lakhs. 
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Administration 

The prc'^ent form of atiniinistratioii In Bengal, 
dates iroin January 1921 In 1912 the Go\ern- 
nient of the Provinc e underwent an important 
change, uhon, in accordance with the Pioclaina- 
tvon ol His Majesty the King-Emperor at Delhi, 
the ProMoeo was raised from tlie status of a 
Lieutenant-Go vei nor to that of a Goveinor-in- 
Council, thus bringing it into line with the 
I’resldeneiea of Madias and Bombay In 1921, 
under file Reform Scheme, the Lo( al Governmont 
was rei onstitutod, coitain of tiio departments 
being placed under the contrcd of Min* teis 
appointed fiom among elected memliers of the 
Legislative (Vnimil There are normally four 
memliers of the Executive Council who arc in 
charge of tlie “reserved subiects”, and tliiee 
INlmlsteis, who are in charge of the “ transferred 
fln*‘jocts ■’ 

Bengal is admlnistcied bj five Commissioneis, 
the divisions being tiiose of the President n 
B urdwan, Bajsliahi, Dacca and Chittagong 
Tlie unit of administration is the District Magis 
trate and Collector As Collector he supervises 
the ingathering of the rovoiiuo ami is the head 
of all the De])aitinents con' ected with it, wliih 
as District Magistnite he is responsible for tlie 
administration of criminal justice in the distilct 
The immediate snpeiioi of the Dwt^ict Magis 
trate is the Divisional (Commissioner, (’omnils 
ioners are the channels at coiniiuinieation 
between the local olliceis and the Goveinment 
In eeitain icveniie matteis they are, In tlieii 
turn, subject to the Board of Ueveiiuo in Cal- 
cutta , ill other matteis they arc under tin 
direct control of Goveinment 


Justice. 

The admlnistiation of justice is entrusted to 
the High Court of Calcutta which consists ol 
the (iiief Justice wlio is a Barrister and! 5 Puisne 
Judges ineludliig one additional judge who uie 
Banisters, Civilians or Vakils Below tin 
High Coiiit aio the District and Additional 
J udges, the Small (’auses ( 'ourt and Subordinate 
Judges and Munsifs Of these olficers, the 
Distiict and Additional Judge's and «i certain 
inimbor of Subordinati' Judges are also emlowed 
w’ltli the iiowers of a (iiiuinal Court while tin 
remainder have juiisdution in Civil matteis 
only Criminal Justne is administeiod b^ 
the High Couit, tiic Courts of Session and the 
Courts of tlio various classes of Magistiates 
On its appellate side, the liigli (’ourt disposes 
of appeals from the order of a ('ourt of Session, 
and it also contiims, modiilcs or annuls sentences 
of death passed by Sessions Courts (’alcutta 
has six Stipendiary Presidency Magistrates 
including one temporary Additional Magistrate 
in charge of the Tiaitie Court One ot the Presi- j 
denev Magistrates is in c liargo of tiie Children’s 
Court, is heljied by Hony Women Magis- 1 
trates It has also two Municipal Magistrates 
and it possesses a Court of Small Causes with 
Judges who dispose of cases of the class that 
are usually heard in County (Joints In England 

In addition a number of Union Benches and I 
Courts have been established in selected rural 
areas for the diM>oaal b> honorary agency of 
criminal eases and civil disputes 


Presidency^ 

Local Self-Government. 

By Bengal Act Til of 1884, and its subsequent 
amendments, which hitlierto regulated munic ipal 
bodiesin thclnteiior , the powers of(\immissloner 
of municipalities were Increased and the elective 
franchise was extended Bengal Act Hi of 
1884 was repealed bv Act XV ot 1 932 by which 
mateiittl changes have been introdiic ed, e </ , 
the tranchiso ot tlie electors have been fiirthei 
widened, w'orntm have been oiifranehised, tlie 
piopitrtion of c'lected commissioners has been 
incieusc'd and tlio term ot otliee of the Coin- 
mlssloner lias bt'cn extended trom throe to tour 
years Mnnicipai cxpenditnie now comprises 
a laige iiiimbei of objects, including veteiinaiy 
institutions, emplovnient of hcsilth otfieers, 
vacc Inators and sanitary inspectors, the tialning 
and cmplovment of female medical practitioners, 
the piovisiou ot model dwelling houses lor tlio 
I woi king classes, the holding of industrial, sanlta- 
I IV and liealtli exliildtions and tlie ImiirovonuMit 
of bic'od of cattle The Commissioners also 
I have huge powets in regard to the water supply 
and tlie legnlation of buildings 

The Municipal Gov^ernmont of Calcutta is 
governed by Ait HI of 1923 Tins Act, whicli 
replaces Act 111 of 1899, makes tlie Corporation 
parammmt In matteis lelat'ug to inunitipal 
adiminstiation 'Die Act provides for tlio 
appointment of a Ma\or, wlio replaces the 
ehaliman of the old Ac t, a Deputy Ma^or, and 
Executive Oflic ei. and Deputy Executive ollieers, 
all C'lected by tlie Corpoiation Tlie appoint- 
ment of tlie ('’hie f Executive Offlecr is subject 
to the appioval of Governimiit 'I'he total 
uiimber of coiincilloi s, after the enaetmeiit of 
the Cak'iitia Mimic ijial (Sec'ond Amendment 
Act, 1932, is 91 w^itli r> Aldermen elected by tho 
Councillors Of tlie 01 seats, 81 are elected, 
of which 21 are leserved for Muhammadans 
'I’en of tlio c'ouiK illors are nominated by Govetn- 
ment and tho lost elei ted by tlie general or special 
ecmstitiieiu ies In oider to irnjirove the insani- 
tary and congested arc'as ot the c ity, the Calcutta 
I Tmpiovcment Tiiist has been created with 
I extensive pow'crs In the mofussil, district and 
local boards exc'rcise c'<)nsiderai)lo powc'rs, with 
! regard to public woiks, education and medical 
j relic'f 

I Bengal Act V of 1 91 9 iutroduecb Uic new svstom 
I ol self-government by tlio creation of village 
1 authorities vestc'd with the powers and duties 
I ueeessarv for tin* mauagoment of village affairs 
I and entrusted with powers of solf-taxutlon 
' 'I’he new village authority, railed tho union 
board, rejilaees gradually tlio old c'haiikidarl 
l>ancha>at3 and the union committees and deals 
I with the village police, village roads, water 
supply, sanitation, piimary scliools and dispen- 
saries 'I’lio Ac t also empowers Government 
tc) create out ot the members of the union boards, 
village benches and courts for tlio trial ot jietty 
( liininal and civil cases arising wltlun the union 
The Act has been extoiidod to all districts in tho 
Presidency exc ept Midnapore and up to March 
1933 over 4,701 Union Boards wore actually 
c onatitutcd 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department consists of 
Public Works and Hallway Departments and is 
under the charge of Secretary to Government 
In the Department of Agriculture and Industries, 
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The Public Work^ Department deals with 
questions regarding the construction of public 
buildings and roads 

The Railway Department deals with questions 
regarding acquisition of lands rcquiied by the 
several Hallways, the alignment of new lines of 
Hallways, and with Tramway piojects 

There is a Chief Engineer who is the principal 
professional adviser of Government 

Marine. 

The Marine Department deals with questions 
connected with the administiation of the port of 
Calcutta and inland navigation, including tin 
control and administration of Government 
launches except the police lauiuhcs, and tin 
Government Dockyard, Naravanganj 

Irrigation. 

The Irrigation Department deals with ii ligation, 
navigation, flood protection by means of em- 
bankments and dralnagt*, the latter i minding 
relief from congestion of drainage by legulating 
the available supplies r»t water to suit the le- 
qulroments of agriculture combined with the 
supply of water for irrigation in cases in which 
a supply is ayallabie 

Police. 

The Itengal Police force comprises the Military 
Police, the Dlstiict Police, the Hallway Police, 
and the Hiver Police 'I'he Bengal Police aic 
under the control of the Inspector Geneial of 
Police, the present Jnspectoi -General being a 
member of tlvo imperial Police Service ibidcr 
him are Deputy Inspcc tors-Geneial for the 
Dacca Range, the Rajshahi lange, the Piesidency 
range, the Burdwan range and the Bakarganj 
range and also one Deputy Inspector-Geneial 
in (fliarge of the C T I) and the Intelligence* 
Branch Each district is in charge of a Superin- 
tendent, and some* of the moie imiiortant districts 
have one or more Additional Supeiintendeiits 
The Hallway Police is divided into three distinct 
charges, each under a Sujierintenclc iit Tin* 
Hiver Police is also under a Superintendent 
The cadre compiisc's Assistant Supeiintendont^, 
Deputy Superintendents, Itispch tors, Sub- 

Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub- In specters, 
liead constables and cion stables q’here is also 

a Village Police, composed of datfadais and 
chowkidars, who receive a monthly salaiv whic-li 
is collected from the villages or unions by the 
Panchayat or Union Hoarcl 'J'hore is a training 
c'ollege and school at Saidah in the distilct of 
Hajshahl whei e newly appointed offkors and men 
of the Bengal Police learn their duties The 
Calcutta City Police is a s^^parate force maintained 
by Government under a Commissioner who is 
responsible direct to Government The Com- 
missioner has under him Deputy Commissioners, 
Assistant Commissioners, Inspectois, Sub- 
Inspectors, Sergeants, Assistant Sub-Inspectors, 
head constables and constables A school for 
the training of recruits for the Calcutta Police 
force has been established at Calcutta The 
annual cost of the Police is over 277 lakhs ! 

The bead of the Medical Department is the 
Surgeon General with the Goyernmentof Bengal 
In the districts the Civil Surgeons are responsible 
for medical w'ork There are 44 hospitals and dis- 


pensaries in Calcutta, 11 of which are supported 
by the Government and 801,150 persons were 
tieated at these institutions of whom 65,063 
were in-patients In the Mofussil districts 
there are 1,178 hospitals and dispensaries, the 
number of patients treated in them as well as 
in several huts, fairs, mclas, subsidised and 
tompoiary dispensaries and In various medical 
centres was 0,190,434 This includes 82,847 
111 -patients. 

Education. 


In the Presidency of Bengal education is 
impartcxl partly through Government agency 
and partly througli private bodies, assisted to 
some extent by Government grant s-in-aid 
Govc'mmcuit maiutains four Arts Colleges 
in Calcutta (of which one is a college tor 
women, one is for Malioniedans and one the 
Sanskrit College), one at Hughll, one at 
Krishnagar, three, including the Islamic Int^^r 
College, at Dacca, (me at Hajshahi and one at 
(fliittagong It also maintains two training 
colleges, one at Calcutta and one at Dacca, for 
teachers who teach in secondary schools through 
the medium of English, and 5 normal schools, 
one in each division, for the training of teachers 
in secondarv' schools who teach through the 
meclium of the vcrnncular also an engineering 
college at Sibpur and an engineering school at 
Dacca, two medical colleges, a veterlnarv 
college, a school ot art and a commercial school 
in Calcutta, and a weaving school at Serampore 
It also piovicles at the head c]uartei s of all districts 
exc'cpt Burdwan and Micinapore, and also at 
c'crtaln othoi inofussil centres, English high 
schools foi tlie education ot boys, wliilo to some 
Goveinmont Arts Colleges high schools are 
attached In Calc uttatheieaie five Government 
high schools for boys, two of which arc attached 
to the Presidenev College and one to the Sanskrit 
College Government high scdiools for girls 
exist onlv in the headquarters stations of Cal- 
cutta, Dacca, Myinensuigli, Comilla and Chit- 
tagong 'J'he other secondarv scdiools, with the 
exception of a few middle schools managed either 
by Government cu by municipal and district 
boards, aie unciei private c ontrol The adminis- 
tration of iiriinary eclueation in all areas, wlilch 
are not under municipalities, rests with the 
dlstiict boards, grants being given from piovin- 
(ial revcTiues to the boards, w’hu'h contribute 
only slightly from their own funds Only in 
liackward localities are such schools either 
entirely managed, or directlv aided, by Govern- 
meat Apait from the institutions referred to 
above, 80 Institutions called Guru Training 
Schools are maintained by the Department for 
the training of primarv school teachers For 
the education of Mahomedans, there aie senion 
Mivdiasas at ('aleutta, Dacca, Chittagong, Hughlij 
and Ra]shahl which are managed by Government 
'rhero are also certain Government instltutlonj 
for toehnleal and industrial education Alf 
institutions for technical and industiial education 
(except B E College, the Ahsaniillah School of 
Engineering, Dacca, the Government Commerciel 
Institute and the Government School of AriJ 
Calcutta) are now under the control of th* 
Director of Industries A large proportion c| 
educational work of every grade is under thf* 
control of various missionary bodies, which arfe 
1 assisted by Government grants-in-aid. 
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The miinicipalities are required to expend a 
rortain proi>ortion of tlieir ordinar\ income on 
piiiuatlon Tlie> are malnlv rc'^ponaihle for 
primary cdiuatlon n It hm their jurisdit tion, hut 
schnul*^ in those areas are eliRihlo also for pcrants 
from tTOvernmeut Tliese bodies maintain a hifrh 
sihool at Ihiidwan, a hlph school at Santl^mr 
a hlKh hcliool at Kiishtia and a high school .at 
('liittagung 

In 1931-32 there nerc in the rrcsidcney — 
llKauJMSLD Institutions for Malfs 

Scholars 


1,8 ^>7 
20,359 
rj,040 
260,309 
161,599 
,725,385 
119,103 


I niversities 

Institu- 

tions 

\rts Ceilh’gc's 

45 

i’rotc sdonal Cedleges 

15 

Higli Schools 

1,122 

5Iiel<lle Scheiols 

1,864 

I’nmary Sc imeils 

44,643 

h|i( c lal Sc liouls 

2,818 

I llFcooNisi 1) Institutions tor F 

\rts College's 

6 

J’rofcssioual College's 

3 

High Schools 

64 

Middle Schools 

71 

J’rmuiry Schools 

18 076 

Spec lal Schools 

44 

Unukcoc.nislp 

SOHOOLH 

Males 

1,243 

V emalcs 

311 


number of Additional or Second Inspector and 
Assistant Inspectors for Mahomraedan Educn.- 
tlon according to the requirements of the several 
divisions Similarly the administrative charge 
of the primary education of each distriit is in 
the hands of a Jlistnct Inspector assisted by 
Siib-I)lvisional Inspectors ami Sub-Inspectors of 
Schools, the latter tlass of officers being in some 
instances helped by othcers of humbler stntus 
called Assistant Sub-Inspectors and Inspecting 
r.indlts and M.iulvis High education is control- 
led bv' the Universities of (’alciitta and Dacca 
established lu 1857 and 1921 respectively 
administered by the Chancellor (the Governor 
of Hengal), the Vice-Chancellor (appointed by 
Government) and a niimbei of e\-offlclo, elected 
and nominated fellows The University of 
I Calcutta maintains a haw College, called Unl- 
I versify haw ('ollegc. Cab iitta Dacca University 
I also has a Law Department attached to it 
I Calcutta University Is mainly nu examining 
' boily, but it has now made Itself responsible for 
' .advanced te.Kliing for nhieh purpose it employs 
an agenevf whuli is mainly distinct from the 
staffs of the affiliated Colleges 


The percentage 
populations — 


of scholars to the total 


5 1 Males 
16,285 I Females 
8,882 I 
468,745 
2,162! 


Ilec ognised 
Suhools 


8 46 
2 46 


Ail 

Schools 


8 66 
2 52 


Total 


58 


71 


5i, 32 
11, .37 


The University at Dacca is of the residential 
tMie There is a Hoard for Secondary and 
Intenrediate Kdiication at Dacca It conduits 
the Matriculation and Intermediate Examina- 
tions for the students of rnstltutlons at Dacca 
.iiicl .ilso the Islamic Matriculations and Inter- 
mc'diate Examinations 


Ihe Departnient is administered bv a I The Education of Europeans is malidv cem- 
Jirector of lublic instruction, assisted by an} due ted by priv.itc agency assisted by (foveni- 
issistant Directcir, a sjxM lal olficcu appointed inent gr.ints Goveinment howewer maintain 
emporarily, an Assistant Director for Mnhain- ; .i speci.il hispeitoi ami also a scliool for boys, 
aadan Education and a Director of Physical i a sihool foi girls (both residential ) at Kursc'ong, 
vliiration E.ach dixision is in charge of a and attached to the latter a Training College 
-nvisioiuil Inspector assisted by a c crtulii 1 (foi women only) 


THE FINANCES OF BENGAL. 


Eaiimated llrienui /or 19.3 3-31 


EUimalfd /{(‘vnHff /or 10 13-31 coiitd 


Ihe tlgurcs.iK in Thousands of Us 


1 H caclh of Itcvcuuc 

Sam tioiu’d 

.Samtiiuic'd 


Estimate 

Estiiihitc 

i 

1932-33 

1933-34 


Rs 

Rs 

hit 

6 00 

5,50 

land Revenue 

3,15,69 

3,12,38 

fcveise 

1,68,00 

1 ,39,00 

jtamps 

2,95,00 

2,85,50 1 

forest 

18,00 

15,50 

iegistratlou 

20,25 

19,00 ' 


I ill flgiiK s .IK HI Thousands of Hh 
S anctioned Sanctioned 


Heads of llcvcnue Estimate Estimate 
19 32- .13 3 9 33-31 

Its R« 

Scheduled Taxes 14,00 11,80 

Subsidised Companies 92 30 

Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and 
Drainage Works lor 
which Capital Accounts 
arc kept — 0,00 — 1,86 
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THE FINANCES OF BENGAL— 


Estimated Revenue for 1933-34 — contd 


Ediioated Reienue for 1933-34— contd 


The figures are 
Heads of Ee venue 


n Thousands of Its 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 
Estimate Estimate 
1932-13 1933-34 


The figures are 
Heads of Itcnvenue 


in Tlunisinds of Es 
Saiutioncd Sanctioned 
Fstimate Estimate 
1932-3 3 1 9 53-34 


Es Es 


Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and 

Drainage Works for 
which no Capital 

Accounts are kept 

2,30 

1,79 

Interest 

4,71 

4,31 

Administration of Justice 

10,00 

1 3,91 

Jails and Coinict Settle- 
ments 

7,00 

7,90 

Police 

11, 

10,93 

Ports and J’llot.igc 

73 

91 

Education 

] 5 74 

i3,r>2 

Medical . 

10 K7 

10,23 

Public Health 

i ta 

1 ,3S 

Agriculture 

(.,71 

0,21 

Industries 

7,03 

8,0 3 

Miscellaneous Depail- 

menfs 

3,19 

1 5,90 

CImI Works 

22,90 

11, 58 

Transfer from I.iiuiiie 
Kelict Funds 

71 

50 

Eeeeipts In aid of bupet- 
annuat lou 

1 ,30 

1,28 

Stationery and Printing 

4,8H 

5 25 

Miseellaneous 

9,44 

9,1 4 


Miscellaneous Adjust- 
ments bet^veen Central 
and Provincial Oovern- 
inents 


1 


Rs 

Its 

1 Extraoidinaiy receipts 


1,16 

1,00 

j Ecceipts in England 


1 

L 

3’otal R( \( nne rcCf 


3,52 84 

9,11,. 53 

1 amine Relief Fund 


69 

57 

Deposit Account — 




imperial Coiim il ot 




Agricultural Reseur(h 


62 

49 

|)epre< latioii Fund loi 




Goveinment presses 


1,1 5 

1,00 

A<l\anees from Eio- 




Miu uil l,f)aiis Fund, 

/ 

1 5,h 5 

22,53 

(•ovemment ot liuha 

\1 

,59,51 

2,09,b() 

\pprf)prlatioii foi R( - 




dm tion or A\oi<iaiKt ol 




Debt 


9,18 

9,30 

Suh\entiou fiom ( (mi( i il 




Road l)eM’loi)iii( nt 




1 Account 


0 .50 

1 5,70 

biispenso 


(>,1U 

5, 30 

]{e( o\( 1 1 ( s (d }o uis and 




advaixes by tli(‘ 




Goverumeul ot I5ciigal 


10, SI 

15 92 

Tot.il Reeeipts on C.ipitil 




Aoeount 

2 

10 12 

2 78 17 

'total 

1 1 

5 2f» 

1 1 ,90,00 

Total Opening balanu 


21,18 

12,78 

Grand Total 

1 1, 

,84,74 

12,02,78 


Eb'J'llVlATEll LAPEM)1TEBE FOR 1933-34 


'rhe flgnics are in 'J’hoiisands ol Es 
Sandiomd Sanctioned 


Heads of Ee^cnue 

l‘Etimat« 

E'-tim-itt 


1932-33 

J 933 34 


Rs 

Rs 

Land Revenue 

41,25 

40,23 

Excise 

17,80 

17,77 

Stamps 

5,38 

4,82 

Forest 

16,13 

15,84 

Forest capital outlay 

charged to Re\ enue 

1,20 

48 

Registration 

18,99 

18,32 

Scheduled taxes 

15 

5 


'The flgu^e^ are in Thousands of Rs 


Sam tioned Saamtioned 


Heads of Re\(uuc 

Ehtim ite 

Estimate 


1932-3 3 

1033 34 

Interest on \\orks for which 

Rs 

Rs 

(apital accounts are kept 
Irrigation — Other lle\emie 
expenditure linamed 

18,24 

18 81 

from ordinary re\enues 
Irrigation — Other Revenue 
expenditure financed fioin 
Famine Relief Grants 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment 

11,37 

14,68 

and Drainage works 


—1 
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EsTi&fATED Expenditure for 1933*84 — contd 


The figures are in Thousands of lls 
Sanctioned Sanctioned 


The figures arc in Thousands of Rs 
Sanotioned Sanctioned 


Heads of Revenue Estimate Estimate 
1932-33 1931-34 


Heads of Revenue Estimate Estiinatc 

1932-33 1933-34 



Rs 

Rs 

Interest ou ordinary di bt 

^,7b 

11,04 

J 111 erest on utlu r obligations 

1 

3 

Ridiution or A\oidaiKe 
Debt ' 

9,18 

9,30 

(i( M( ral Administration 

1,18 8 ) 

1,22.49 

^dniinistiation ot Justue 

97,33 

98,14 

Jails and Con\i(t 

ttlements 

30,31 

50,01 

j‘()lu e 

2,20,85 

2,27,37 

J'oits and Pilotage 

4,83 

4,78 

stuntlftf l>ej)artinents 

29 

30 

r R( scr\ ed 

12,71 

12,54 

Jal neat ion 

’Pranstern d 

1,1(4.46 

1,13,73 

Medual 

51 88 

30 71 

Publit Hialth 

19,84 

39,77 

\gi ii ultun 

24 80 

24 8{ 

indiistrn s 

J 1 ,38 

12 0 3 

Mis( cilanf oils Depaitineiits 

2,12 

2 01 

e im 1 Works 

83,3b 

8 1 53 

J aiMiiH K(li(t 

1 ,30 

50 

superanuuatum \llowanc( s 
and Pensions 

40,40 

53,60 

( (iiiiniutation of pensions 
llnam ed irom ordinary 

1 e\ 4 uue-5 

8,00 


Stationery and Printing 

21,17 

20,32 

Miscellaneous 

11, (il 

21,‘'9 

] N-iHuiditure in England 

37,7 7 

41,20 

Tutal expenditure from- 

— 

— 

ordinaiy r4"^ enue 11,12 20 

11,30,63 


Forest capital outlay not Rs Rs 

charged to Revenue — 

In England 

Constriutlon of f In India 14,71 13,24 

Irrigation, I 
NaMgation, 

Einbankment j 
and llrainage-', 


< barged to j 

Revenue [ In England 

16 

20 

Civil woiks fin India 

2,41 

1,80 

not charged -i 
to Revenue [in England 


Commuted value of jiensiou 
(not < harg( d to n'Viuiue) 


6,50 

Famme Uclief Fund 

71 

56 

Deposit \ccouut — Imperial 
Couiuil ot Agra ultiiral 
Kes(‘auh 

68 

49 

Depreciation Fund tor 
Gov eminent presses 

21 

1,41 

Kepayinents to tlie 

Government of India ol 
Advances from 19 u- 
Miiiial J,,oans Kiind 

9 IS 

9.. 30 

Subvention from Central 
Road 1 )evc*lo])ment 

Acioimt ] 

1 3,98 

8 64 

Siispiuise 

6,13 

3,20 

Loans and Advancers by tin 
Gov«unineiit ot Btuigal 

10,3 3 

12,02 

^ 'Fotal ( xpendituie on Capi-- 

— 

— 

j talaecount 

60,34 

59 36 


Total expenditure 

11,72,74 

1 1 ,89,99 

t losing balance in Faiuine 
Relief Fund 

12,00 

12,79 

Other closing balances 



Total closing balance 

12.00 

12,79 

Gr\nd Total 

11,84,74 

12,02,78 


Administration 


Go\FRN011 \.ND PRFSIDENr IN COUNCIL 

ills L\f ellencv The Right Hon Sir Tulin Ander 
son, P C , G C 15 , G C I E 

Person \L Stm-f 

Pm ate f^ccrcianj, J I) Tyson, c b E , I c s 

Military Secretarif, Colonel R II Butler, 
c B E , M C 

Honorary Phy^icia/i'i ht -Col J D Sandes 
I M s , ( ivil surgeon of Darjeeling 

Atfie-de-Camp ,Cf^V^ T-* Metluian, out , M C , 
The Argyle and Sutherland Highlanders 
Lieut A P S\kes, The King's Royd Ride 
Cort)s Lieut E W H Worrall, The Somerset] 
Light Infantry ^ 


Hony Aule-de-Camp — 

Sardar liahadur 8 W Lad Su La, 0 B E 
Lieut -Col A H Bishop, Me V D , Com- 
manding The Calcutta Piesidency Battalion 
Lieut -Col J A Polewhele, V 1> , Command- 
ing Northern Bengal Mounted Rifles. 

Captain L W R T Turbelt, O BE, R I.M , 
I Pnnclpd Officer, Mercantile Mai me Dept 
j Lieut -Col W R Elliot, M C , Commanding 
j the Calc itta Scottish 

; Indian Auie-dp-Camp, Rlsaldar Ishar Singh, 

I Hudson's Horse 

' Hony, Indian Aide- de -Camp, Honorary Lieut 
Gobordhan Gurung, Subedar Major, Late of 
2- 10th Gurkha Rifles 

Commandant, H E The Governor's Body 
Guard — Captain T M Lunham, Poona Horse 
17th Queen Victoria’s Own Cavalry). 
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ADMIN^ISTRATION— conirf 


Members of Council 
The Hon Sir Cham C Ghosh, Kt 
The Hon Alhadj Sir Abdelkerim GhtiZnavi, Kt 
The Hon Mr R N Reid, 0 s i , o I E , i c s 
Tlie Hon Mr J A Woodhead, CIE, ICS 
Ministers 

The Hon Mr Khwaja N.izimnddin, c i K (Edn- 
(ation) 

The Hon Naw.ib Kazi Ghnlam Mohiuddln 
Faroqul, Jvlian liahadnr (Publie Works and 
Industries) 

IheHon Mr Rijoy J^rasad Singb Roy 
(Local silf-Government) 

Rkng\l Legislative Council 

The Hon Raja Sir Maninatha iSath ILiy Cbaii- 
dhurl, Kt , ot Sautosh (President) 

Mr Jta’Zur Rahman Khan, B L (!)y Presbient) 
Si CRET\Ri vt 

Chief Seeretarif to Corernrnent G P Htiji" c i E 
I (' s 

Secretary, Revenue Department, 0 M Mai tin 
ICS 

Secretary, Finance, (^ommen e and Manne Depart- 
menti, I) G1 iddinir, i c s 
Secretary, JjCOislatu e Department G G Ho(*p(‘r, 
I C S 

Secretary, Aqncnlture and Indadrie^, J I) V 
HodRc, I C 8 

Secretaty, L S (1 Dept, G S Dutt, i <■ s 

Secretary, Judicial Department, N G \ Ed^;le^ 

1 C' 8 

Secretary, Education Department, IJ R Wilkin- 
son, c I K , I 0 s 

Miscellaneous Appointments 

Member, Jioard f»f Re^cnue 1'’ A Saihsc, clE, 
I c s 

Dire(tor of J*uhlu I nstriation, J M Ikdtoinbj 
M A , 1 E s 

]n<ipector-€!eneral of Pohce,'l' J A Craiji 
CommiHsioner, Calcutta Police, L H (Jolson 
Suryeon-deneral, Col 1) P Goil, i M s 
Collector of Customs, Cakuita, G N Power, B \ 

Commissioner of Erctse and Salt, S K Haidar, 
ICS 

Accountant-0 eneral, J C Kivon, i C s , 0 i e 

In^ector-Oemral of Pnsons, Lt -Col R E 
Flowerdew, i m s 

Postmaster-General, M L Pasricha, CIE 

Inspector-Oene'eal of Registration, Khan Rahadur 
Shamsuddm Ahmad, n l 

Director of Agriculture, G. P. Heetor, m a, 

D.s.c I. 


Protector of Emigrants, Lt -Col Arthur Denham 
White, I M s , M u 

Superintendent , Royal B'ltanic Garden, Calcutta, 
C c- Caldei 

Labour Commissioner, R X Gikhribt, M A , i e S 

Curator of Herbarium, Royal Botanic Gardens, 
ivahpada Ibsuas 

LIEUTI N \NT-G('^ ERNORS OF RENG VL 


Eiederak J 11 illulay 18^)4 

John P Giant ISV) 

Cecil Rea don 1862 

William Grry 1807 

Georye Campbell 1871 

Sir Richard Tc mple, Rart K (’ s T 1874 

Tin Hon Aside % Lden, c s i 1877 

Sir Steua t C ikuhv K c s i {Offiy ) 1870 

V Uivei<" 'I boni])S()n, c s i , i' i E 1882 

II A Cockerell csi {(tfjmaliny) 188a 

SirStcn.irtC' Ua\l(\ K c s i (’IF 1887 

Sir ('liai lc*s Alfrc’cl ICIliott K (’ s I 1800 

Sir A P Mac Donnell k u s i (Offiy) 1891 

Sir \lc\andc«i MacKcm/u K u s i 1895 

Ri Died 0th \piil LS')S 

Charles Cecil Slc’vc ns, c’ s i {Offig ) 1897 

Sir John Woodhmn u (’ s i 1898 

Died, 2lHt Noscinhei 1002 

J \ Bonidillon, c s I {(tffii lilting) 1002 

Sir \ H Leitli Erasca, k C s i 1003 

JaiiHilot Ilaie, c’ s i u i i. {OfTig ) 1906 

E A i-tlncUv (Offii lilt I ng) 1900 

Sir E N Raker K c’ s i 1903 

Retnc'd 21st Sc ptembcT 1011 

r W Duke c'si iOfJuiatimi) 1011 


The Otllce of laentenant-Go\ ernor of Renyal 
was uholishi d on April 1st, 1012, Mdien Rengal 
was raised to a Go\crnorslnp 

GOM'RNORS of THE PRESIDENCY OF FORT 
William in Rengal 
The Rt Hon Baron Carmichael of 


Skirling, G c 1 E , K C M o 1912 

The Rt Hon Earl of Ronalda'chay, 

«tME .. .. .. 1917 

The Rt Hon. Lord Lytton 1922 

The Rt Hon Sir Stanley Jackson, p c , 

«CIK . .. . . .. 1927' 

The Bt Hon Sir John Anderson, p o , 

QCB,G0IE .. 1932 
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BENGAL LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Raja Sir Maamatha Nath Ray Chaudhurl, Kt , of Santosh, Presxdeni, 

Rarur Rahman Khan, B L , Deputy President. 

Scrretary Mr. J W McKay, iso Secretary Mi K Ali Afzal, Bar-at-Law 


Mbmbebs of the Kxkciti\l Council. 

Ex-officio— 

J he Hon’ble Sir Provash Chunder Mitter, Kt , c i E 
„ ,, Alhadj Sir Abdelkerlm Ghuinavl, Kt. 

„ „ Mr J A Woodhtad, c i e , i c 

„ ,, Mr R N Reid, c i e , lO s 

Ministers 

,, ,, Nawab K O M Faioqui, Khan Baliadur 

,, ,, Mr Kh^vaja Nazhnuddin, m a (Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, C l.K. 

,, ,, Sir Bijoy Prasad S)ngh Iloy, Kt 


Official Nominated Members — 


Mr 

(i 

V 

Hogg, C I E 

Mr 

W 

H 

Nelson 

Mr 

D 

Gladding 

Mr 

N 

G 

A Edglej 

Mr 

11 

P 

V" Townend 

Mr 

L 

R 

kaY( us 

Mr 

H 

C 

V Phil pot 

Ml 

H 

R 

M’ilkinson, C I K 

Ml 

B 

R 

S. 11 

Mr 

R 

N 

Gilchrist 

Mr 

S 

N 

R )\ , f ' 1 L (No 1 ) 

Mr 

.1 

M 

Botlomlcj 

Mr 

s 

C 

Mil ter 

Mr 


C 

Hooper 


Elected 


Name of Members. 


Nominated Non-Officials— 

Rev B A Nag 

Kai Sahib llcbati Mohan Sarkar 
K C Ray C'haudhnn 
Manivi Latafat Hussain 
1) J Cohen 

Khan Bahadur MauKi Haflzar Rahman 
Chaudhuii 
F’ N (Juba 

Mukunda Behary Mullick 

Members. 

j Name of Omstituency. 


Babu Jatindra Nath Basu 
Mr S M Bose, Bar-at-Law 
Seth Hunuman Prosad Poddar 
Kai Dr Haridhan Dutt Bahadur 
Sii Hari Saukar Paul 
Dr Sir Nilratan Sircar, Kt , m o 
IMunimlia Deb, Rai Mahasai 
Dr \mulYa Ratan Ghose 
Bahu Satyendra Nath Roy 

R n Jogesh Chandra Sen Bahadur 

Balm Jhaf'jlla Kumar Gulia 

M r Saileswar Singh Roy 

Baku Jitendralal Bannerjee 

Mr .T N Gupta, C l E , M i? E 

Balm Satya Kinkar Sahana 

Babu Hoseni Rout 

Mr R Malti, Bar-at-Law 

Rai Sahib Sarat Cliandra Mukhopadhaja 

Rai Satish Chandra Mukharji Bahadur 

Babu Haribanaa Roy 

Babu Sarat Chandra Mittra 

Mr P Banerji 

Rai Debendra Nath Ballabh Bahadur 


Calcutta North (Non-Muliammadan) 

Calcutta Bast (Non-Aruhainmadan) 

Calci’ttu M cst (Non Muhammadan) 

Calcutta ( imtral (Nou-Muhaminadan) 

Cah uita South Central (Non-Muhammadan) 
Calcutta South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Uooghly Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 
Howrah Municipal (Non-Muhammadan). 

J4-Pai gauds Municii»al, North (Non-Muham- 
madaiD 

24-1'argaiias Municipal, South (Non-Muham- 
niadan) 

Dacca City (Non-Muhammadan). 

Biirdwan North (Non-Muhammadan). 

Birbh'im (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bankiira West (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bankura East (Non -Muhammadan) 

Midnaporc North (Non-Muhammadan) 
Midnapore South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Mldnapore South-East (Non-Muhammadan) 
Hooghly Rural (Non-Muhammadan) 

Howrah Rural (Non-Muhammadan) 

24-rarganas Rural Central (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Rural South (Non-Muhammadan). 
24-Pargana8 Rural North (Non-Muhammadan). 
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N amc of Members 


Name of Constituency 


Mr Narendra Kumar Basu 
Srijut Taj Bahadur Singh 
Babu Amuljadhan Boy 
Babu Jltendra Nath Boy 
Babu Suk Lai Nag 

Bai Keshab Chandra Banarji Bahadur 
Dr Naresh Chandra Sen Gupta 
Babu Satish Chandra Bay Chowdhurt, ii L 
Bai Sahib Akshoy Kumar Sen 
Mr Sarat Chandra Bai 
Mr B C Chatterjeo, Bar-at-Law 
Babu Lalit Kuntar Bai 
Bai Kamini Kumar Das Bahadur, m n b 
B abu Khetter Mohan Bay 
Babu Hem Chandra Boy Choudhuri 
Babu Kishori Mohan Chaudhuri 
Vacant 

Bai Sahib Panchanan Barma, m n K 
Babu Nagcndra Narayan Bay, n L 
Dr Jogendra Chandra Chaudliuri 
Mr Shantl Shekhareswar Boy 
Mr Prosanna Deb Baikat 
Mr A Bahecm, c I B 
Mr H S Suhrawardy, M A (Oxon and Cal ), 
B SC , B c L (Oxon), Barrister at-L.iw 
Maulvi Shalk Bahiin Baksh 
Maulvi Muhammad Solaiman 
Maulvi Muhammad Sadatullah 
Nawab/nda Khwaja Muhan mad AfzuJ, Khun 1 
Bahadur ' 

Maulvi Abul Kasem 

Maulvi Abdul Karim 

Mr A r M AbdurBahman 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi A/inil llaque 

Maulvi Abdus Samad 

Maulvi Syed Majid Baksh 

Maulvi Syed Nausher All 

Maulvi Abdul Quasani, M a , m. 

Maulvi Abdul Ghani Chowdhury, b l 
M aulvi Azlzur Bahman 
Maulvi Nur Bahman Khan Eusufji 
Maulvi Abdul Hamid Shah 
Maulvi Abdul Hakim 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Allmuz/aman ChaiidLuii 
Maulv i Tamizuddin Khan 
Maulvi Muhammad Hossain 
Mr. A K. Fazl-ul Huq 


Nadia (Non-Miihamraadanj 
Murshidabad (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jessore South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Jessore North (Non -Muhammadan) 

, Khulna (Non-Muhammadan) 

! Dacca Bural (Non-Muhammadan), 

, Mymensingh West (Non-Muhammadan) 

I Mjmcnsmgh East (Non-Muhammadan) 
j Faridpur Noith (Non-Muhammadan) 
j Fandpur South (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bdkaiganj North (Non-Muhammadan) 
Bakarganj South (Non-Muhammadan). 
Chittagong (Non-Muhammadan) 

Tippera (Non-Muhammadan) 

Noakhali (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bajshahl (Non-Muhammadan) 

Dinajpur (Non-Muhammadan). 

Bangpur West (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bangpur East (Non-Muhammadan) 

Bogra cum Pabna (Non-Muhammadan) 

Maida (Non-Muhammadan) 

Talpaiguri (Non-Muhammadan) 

Calcutta North (Muhammadan) 

Calcutta South (Muhammadan). 

llooghl V cwm Howl ah M unicipal (M nhammad an). 
Barrackpoic Muni( ipal (Muhammadan) 
24-rargana8 Municipal (Muhammadan) 

Dacca City (Muhammadan) 

i Burdwan Division North (Muhammadan) 
Burdwan Division South (Muhammadan). 
24-Parganns Bural (Muhamm idan) 

Nadia (Muhammadan). 

Murshidabad (Muhammadan) 

Tcssoic Noith (Muhammadan) 

Jessore South (Muhammadan) 

Khulna (Muhammadan). 

Dacca West Bural (Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh North-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh South-West (Muhammadan). 
Mymensingh East (Muhammadan) 

Mymensingh Central (Muhammadan). 

Fandpur North (Muhammadan) 

Fandpur South (Muhammadan). 

Bakarganj North (Muhammadan) 

Bakaiganj West (Muhammadan). 
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Name of Members 


Maul\ iNural Ab«ar Choudhury . 

[laji Bidi Ahmed Choudhurv 
d.iul'i Syed Osman Haidar Chaudhnr^ 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Abdul Momm 
d mh J Muhammad Fazlullah 
i[ luh i ^rohammed Basiruddin . 

[lajl Lalli Mohammed 
llauh i Hassan All . 
dr A F Kahman 
k j/i Lmdadul Hoque 
Wr Altai All 

khan Sahib Mauhi Muazzain All Ivlian 
S itt lit Musliairiit Ilosain, Klian Jiahadur 
Ui (' (I Vshuorth 
, AV L Armstrong 
, \ II 10 Lotkliait 

r AV E Stolen 
, K H Ferguson 
b T Maguiie 
,, B T Met, luskic 

1 ij i Bhiiptndra Narayan Siiiha Bahadiii, of 
A1 isliipiu 

Ir Sarat Iwuuar Boy 
Ir A run Cluuidia Singha 
uiiiiar Sahib Shckhareswni Ea> 

Ir Syamaprosad ISIookeijn , Bar-at-Javw 
lai Sliaslianka Ivumai Ghosh Bahadur, c i 
tr II H Biim 
,, AA 11 Thomitson 
,, t' E Sumner 
,, ir Birkinvn 
,, (' C Miller 
, t; R Bain,Cll 
G A Mason 
„ \V A M AValkii 
L, G K Nicholl 
[„ .) n Bo^s 
L H Tl N 01 ton 
L, “siiri ndra Nath I aw 

ttaliaraja Sris Chandra Nandy, of Kabiinhayar 

pal Badridas Goenka Bahadur, C i e 

^r Ananda Mohan I’oddar 

,, J B Iviudersley 

Jl.ii Arahuulia Tsath Gupta B.diadui 

Jai Shaih ndra Nath Banajji Bahadur 


Name of Constituencj 


Chittagong Noith (Muhammadan). 

Chittagong South (Muhammadan). 

Tippcra North (Muhammadan) 

Noakhali East (Muhammadan) 

Noakhali AANst (Muhammadan) 

Rajahahi North (Muhammadan) 

Rajbhahi South (Muhammadan) 

Dmajimr (Muhammadan) 

Eangpui AVest (Muhammadan). 

Rangpur East (Muhammadan). 

Bogia (Muhammadan). 

Pabn.i (Aruhammadan) 

Malda emn .lalitauMin ( ATuhamtnadan). 
rnsidem\ and Biirdwau (Eiiioj can). 

Do 

1)0 

Daifaand ( luttagi iig (European). 

Rajshahi (Euioptan) 

\ugIo-lndian 

Do 

Buidwan Lmulholdcrs 

Ih ( suh m y Landholdei s 
( liittagong Liiudholdtrs, 

Rajsliahi Landholdirfe 

( 'ah uttci Fni\ orsit y 

l).H e.i Uni\ eisit y 

Bdigal (’h.imltei of Commerce, 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Indian Jute MilD Assodation. 

Do 

Indian Tea Association. 

Indian Mining Association 

CaUutta Trades Association 

Bi ngal National Chamber of t oinmcrce. 

Do 

Itcngal Marwan Association, 
r.cngal Mahajan Sabho 

i xjurt — Bengal Cesa (Amendment) Bill, 193G, 
Do 

Expert — Bengal AAatcr-wajb Bill, 1933. 
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The United Provinces. 


The United Provinces of Agra and Oudh lie i 
in practically the centre of Upper India They 
are bounded on the north by Tibet, on the 
north-east by Nepal, on the east and south- i 
east by Bihar, on the south by two of the Chota 
Nagpur States of the Central India Agency and 
the Saugor district of the Central Provinces, 
and on the west by the States of Gwalior, Uhol- 
pur, Bharatpur, Sirmoor, and Jubbal, and by the 
Punjab Their total area amounts to 106,248 
square miles, to which may be added the area 
ot the three Indian States of Kainpur, Tchri- 
Garhwal and Benares with an area of 5,943 
square miles, giving a total of 112,191 square 
miles The total population la 49,614,833 
The Provinces, originally termed the North- 
Western Provinces and so amalgamated in 1877, 
receiving their present designation in 1902, in- 
clude four distijict tracts of country portions 
of the Himalayas, Including the Kumaon 
division which consists of three hill districts, 
two of which are entirely in the hills and one 
is half in the submontane belt, the sub-Uima^ 
layan tract , the great Gangetic plain, and 
portions of the hill systems of Central India 
including Bundclkhand . I’he G.ingetic plain 
is protected by an extensive Canal system, 
which though somewhat liable to run short of 
water in extremely dry years, is of great benefit 
in all ordinary years and years of limited 
drouglit The first two of those tracts are infer- 
tile and support a \ory sparse population and 
the Central Indian plateau is almost equal 
ly infertile, though better populated The soil 
of tlie Gangelic plain, however, possesses an 
extreme fertility and here the density of popu- 
lation vaiits from 542 persons per squ.vre mile 
In the west to 655 in ttie centre and 753 in the 
east, whicli gives tiie Provinces as a whole a 
greater poiiulation pressure on the soil than 
any other I’rovince in India save Dellu and 
Bengal la the south tlicre ate low rocky hills, 
broken spurs ot the \indlijau mountains, 
covered with stnntid tri'es aiul jungle, and in 
the north the lower slopes ot the Himalavas 
clothed with dense lorest, allording excellent 
big and small game shooting, and rising beyond 
in a tangled inasN ot ridge'- e\er higlur and 
higher, until is rea<lud tlic line of the eternal 
snows, but tin greater part ot the i)roMn(es 
consists of le\el plain, teeming ^itli highl>- 
(Ultlvated fields and w atonal by three livers — 
the Ganges, Jumna, and Gogra 

The People. 

The population is mainly Hmdu, 84 4 percent 
ranking as such whilst Mahomedans number 15 
p.r cent , the total of all otlicr religions 
being 0 6 per cent composed of Christians 
(Europeans and Indians), Jams, Sikhs, Parsis, 
Buddhists and Jews Included among the 
Hindus are the Arya Sainajists, followers ol 
the Arya SamaJ sect, which obtains widely 
in the Punjab and has extended its influence 
to the United Provinces The three mam 
physical types are Dravldlan, Aryan and 
Mongoloid, the latter being confined to the 


Himalayan and sub-Himalayan districts and 
the former to South Mirzapur and Bundelkhand, 
whilst the high-caste Aryans frequent the 
Western districts of the Provinces Most of 
the people, however, show a mixed Arya- 
Dravldiau origin 1 hree languages are spoken 
by the great majoiity of the people in the 
plains — Western Hindi, Eastern Hindi and 
Bihari; Urdu, or Hindustani is a dialect of 
Western Hindi, though It contains a large 
admixture of Persian and Arabic words, which 
makes it a lingua franca. 

Industries 

The (liief industry is agriculture, which 
is tlic pnnripal sourt c ot livelihood of 71 1 per 
cent ot tile liopul.ition and a sulisidiary source 
of inioine to a fuitlier 8 2 per cent Tlie 
sods ot tlu I'lovimes tall inGi three groups 
tlic \.ill(y soils ot tile ilinialayus, the main 
alluvium and th< Cnitial Indian alliiviuin • the 
( hief ciiar.uteristu soil or the Central Indian 
alluvium IS tlu lilaik soil, with a liglitcr variant, 
thouyii lieu also tluu aie light loams and gravel 
Tlie Himaiiyan soils are ol local origin and vary 
witfi the n.iluie ot ttu io( k tioni whii h they have 
bed! formed, whilst tlu mam alluvium soils 
aiesuid, day and loam, tlie loam being naturally 
tlu most ])ro(iu( tiv ( 'J'lu' s(»il gem i. illy yields 
exielknt troj> ot lui, millit, laai/e, linseed, 
(otton, wluat, sugart.inc, pulses, barley and 
l*o|)j>V, lid luMug urown mostly in low-lying, 
lu-a\y (lavs I’lu gieatir jiart ot the Provinces 
IS liighlv culti\atc(i the lamtall vanes from 59 
to ou inches in tile Hills to 40 iiuhch in the Bena- 
Ks and Goiakhpiir Divisions, whilst the Agra 
Division ie(«‘i\(s only about 2'> to 30 inches 
annually Diomcht smously atfeitcd Bundel- 
khand and tne Agra Division m the past, but 
imiiroved cliainagc and iingation (a pro- 
t(‘(ti\e sy'stcm of iirigation woiks exists and is 
being exGudtd) lia\e ( naldisl a complete 
recoviry tob( made ('ommodity pru es showed 
a "liuht l)Ul steads ui>\\aid mov i meat till July 
wlun wheat in paituiilar (omnunicdto drop 
steadily (.cneialh tlu pt'sil ion of those solidy 
dependimt on agiiiultuial prodiut is lartrom 
salistaitoiv Jn addition to a low' level of 
pni ( s, c U Ids as m ( urrd trom kharif sowoidojis 
lia\ c been below' ]».ir I Ju only tact ofibetting 
tlu abov e is the gtiu i dly sat isfactorv prospect 
ot the pres(nt rabi ( rops l.uud is held mostly 
on the ryotwan tenure m Bundelkliand anu 
Kumaon, cm /.emindan tenure in Agra and 
taliKidari tenure in Oudh The principal land- 
owners 111 Oudh are the Taluqdars, some ot whom 
ow'U very large estates The area held in 
talmpiari tenure amounts to 54 per cent of the 
total aica iii Oudh. 

Manufactures. 

* 

The provinces are not rich In minerals Iron 
and copper arc found in the Himalayan dis- 
tricts, and there were mines ot importance there 
formerly, but owing to high cost of modaction 
and inaccessibility, most of them have been 
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GoUl in found in minute quantities by 
ua'iing the sands in some of the rivers in 
tho lulls Jamestone Is found In the Himalayas 
an i in the Htawah district, and stone is 
lir^Mh' quarried in the Mirzapur distrut 
( otton is s^mufd and spun throushiuit the 
W cst(Tn distrii Is of the proMiices as a liome 
industry and u'^avinp bv means of handlooms. 
Is tallied oil in most districts t'auiipoie is 
tlie ihiif ( entre toi cotton spinmntr and weaMn^ 
iiiil!> Aicordlii!' to the census of ion, d 128 
jifivoiis wcic emplo\ed on lottoii umnini>: 

( 1( inMiL' and piessiiig and 4()8,().i;{ on s])innin" 
.Old wi'iuing Silk weaving usi'd to he loiilined 
to henarcs (where tlie lamous * Khnkhab ' 
hnK.ide IS made) hut ( onsidcr.'vhle woik is now 
done at Shahjahanpur ami Man and some at 
tuo 1 ns well J'mihroiderv work is done at 
laiKnow where the noted ‘ (hikan ’ work ol 
(otton on mnslins is piodmed, and in llenares, 
win re gold and silvei w'ork on silk, Mlvet 
(rtiK and saisinet obtains Henarcs uses local 
j.old thread tor emhioidt rv wora ind Kamkhah 
\Ma\ing The glass industry is imiiortant at 
I iio/ahad, Hahjoi. Jlalawali and Isaini (Allaha- 
liid) kloradahad m noted lor its laiqucred 
hrasB-uork, Itcnares lor hrasswart-ingiaxing 
and repousse lairiikhabad lor its tall<o 
prints and Agra lor its carpets and niaihh' and 
nlahastir aitules gla/ani iiottery is made at 
( hunar and Ivhurja and clay hguri's ot nun 
'Old Iriiits at I luknow 

The m iking of brass utensils at Mlr/apur 
I'linikhaliad and Oil (Distrnt KInn) tm ' 
laiMug and ml work ot iNagma and 8ah i- I 
ranptir, the ait silk iiidiistrj ot Man tin loik ] 
.Old hr.iss fittings lndnst^^ of Aligarh, the 
(opfirr utensil industry ot Minora, tin diirncs 
ot \gra and Hareilly, tlie potliiy ot iSiZarnabad 
(D'strut ^zamgarh) and tin ivorj woikot Jmek- 
iiow alsodcser\( mention 

t'awnpore is tlie chief industrial centre It 
has tanniries, so. ip lac torn s oil mills, cotton 
woolltn and other nulls The woolhm null is 
tin iaigpst in India hue know ]»oshcsscs an 
import int paper-mill There .iie cotton ginning 
and po'ssing J.utoiies at Aligaih Mec iiit and 
ban illv and cotton nulls .it 'Xgra, iinthras 
ind now, Jieuaic's and Moradahad Many 
siig.ir mills Inne hi cn recently started mainly 
in the Ctnakhjnir and Jlohilkhaiid di\isions 
I Ml Hint lurniturc is made at Jkiicilly mostly 
on ( uttage lines 

'the largest tiade centres are ( .iwnpore 
^''.lh.^had Mir/apui, Ijcmirc s hnckmnv Mc'cnit 
Mig.irh Hatliras, Muttra, Agra, Harinkhah.id 
Mui.ulahad, hliand.iusi, llarmlly, S.iharanjnir, 
Mn/.ifhirnagar (tha/dabad, Khiiija, Morakhpur, 
(cha/ipur, JThhhit and Miahj.ihanpur 


Administration. 

The Province was until the close of 1920 
administered by a Lieutenant-Governor, chosen 
from the ranks of the Indian Civil Service 
Under the Reform scheme the Province was 
raised to the status of a Govprnor-in-Council 
the Governor lieing assisted by two m'^mbers 
of the Executive Council in charge of the 


Reserved Subjects and two Ministers from Jan. 
12, 1926, in charge of the Transferred Subjects. 
The medium for the transaction of public busi- 
ness is the Secretariat, the Staff of which con- 
sists of 7 Secretaries (mchidmg Chit f Seeietary) 
•md 4 Deput\ Secretanc's Inehiciiiig the' Director 
of ruhllc Instruction and the Diqnity I-egai 
Itemcmbranci r wdio are ex-Offian fk'putv Secre- 
taries in the Educ ation and .Tudieial Depart- 
ments resjieetnely Tlio Cliief Sin retarv is 
in ( liarge of A))pc)iutment, General Adminis- 
tration, Eveeutivc, rolitieal, Newspaper and 
roliee Depailmcnts, the Flnnneo Sec letary deals 
mainlv with the Emanee Department , tlio 
Jlcvenue Secretary is in cdiarge of the' Ilevenue, 
Scartltv, Ecc losiast leal and Eoiest Departments 
and also the liiiildings and Roads liranc h of tlio 
ITihlic Works Department , the Education 
Scnrc‘tar\ looks to the JlcIuc atioii, liidustiies, 
Aguculture and Excise Departments, the 
li S G Seerc't iry to the loc al Scdt-Gc^veimneut, 
Mimic ][)nl, Mc'dical and rublic Healtli Dcpait- 
menth and the Judicial Sinrc-t.iiy is in chaigc* 
ot the Judicial and Legislative* De|)aitiric'uts 
'I’he scvcntli Scnic-taiy belongs to tlio Public 
I Works Dc iiaitmc'iit (Irrig.iinni lhamli) and is 
.ilhC) Ciiifl iaigitic er for the li ligation Jlrancli 
of the 1* W D Gove iiiinc lit spc’iids tlie cold 
wc*atlier, October to Ainil, in Lucknow and 
Allaliuhad, mostly in LneKnow, thougli the 
Sccrc'tariat icin.iins throughout the year at 
All.ihahad 'J'he Governor and tlie Secretaries 
sjiend the licit wcutlicr in Naini Tal, but duiiiig 
the moiiscion tlie Goveinor toms the plains, 
as he does also in the cold wiather Tlio 
Doaid ol Rc'vcmie is tlie highest court of 
appc'.il in re \c*nue arid rente use s, be mg the cliic f 
levcmio .luthoiity m tho province 'J'he le are 
forty-eight British districts, thirty-six In Agra 
and twelve in Oudh, average area 2,200 square 
roilcB and average population a rrillion. 
Each district is in charge of a District 
Officer, termed a Collector and Magistrate in 
Agra and a Deputy Commissioner in Oudh and 
Kuroaon. The districts are grouped together 
in divisions I'acb divisieui is under <v Gomtuis- 
siejiic'r, e\c opt the Knmunu div ision tlio e liurgo 
ot whic h Is he Id hv the* Deputy Commisslonci, 
N .11111 Tal, in addition to his duties J licre aro 
ten divisions, having an average area of nearly 
3 0,600 square miles and an average? population of 
nearly .5 millions. The districts are sub-divided 
Into tahsils, witb an average area of 600 square 
miles and an average population of 230,000. Eac h 
2 ah$ii is in charge of a Tahgtldar, who is res- 
ponsible for tho collection of revenue, and also 
exercises judicial powers. Tahsilt are divided 
Into parganag which are units of importance 
in the settlement of land revenue Sub- 
ordinate to the TahgUdarg are naib tahsildars 
and kanungog. Ordinarily there are three 
kanungog and one tahsxldar to a tuhgil. 

The Kanungog supervise the work of the 
patwans, or village accountants, check their 
papers and form a link direct between the vil- 
lagers and Government. For judicial purposes 
(revenue and criminal), the District Officer as- 
signs a sub-division, consisting of one or more 
f as the case may be to each of his subordi- 
nates, who may be covenanted civilians (Joint 
and Assistant Magistrates and Collectors) or 
members of the Provincial Service (Deputy 
Collectors and Magistrates) The Commissioners 
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of the Aohilkhand DlTieion Is Political Agent for 
the Indian States of Rampur and Tehri-Garhwal 
and the Commissioner of Benares is the Polltlcji) 
A?ent for Benares State. 

Justice. 

Justice is administered by the High Court ol 
Judicature at Allahabad in the province of Agra 
and by the Chief Court of Oudh sitting at 
Lucknow whlcli are the final appellate author- 
ities in both criminal and civil cases The 
former consists of a Chief Justice and eight 

S ermanent and two temporary puisne judges 
ve of whom in eluding the Chief Justice arc 
Indians, and the latter consists of a Chief Judge 
and four Judges four of whom including the 
Chief Judge are Indians There are tlnrty-two 
posts (twenty-four in Agra including two posts 
temporarily held in abeyance and eight in 
Oudh) of district and sessions judges of which 
nine are held by Indians not belonging to the 
Indian Civil Service as they liavc been listed to 
the provincial service and the bar They have 
both original and appellate jurisdietion in civil 
and criminal oases and occasional appellate 
jurisdiction in rent cases District OfiKcrs and 
their assistants including tahsildars, preside in 
criminal courts as magistrates and as ( oilectors | 
and assistant collectois, in rent and revenue 
courts and dispose of a good deal of the vork 
Kumaun has been brought under the Civil juris- 
diction of the High Court from Ist April 1*)26 
The deputy and assistant commissioners exorcise 
inferior civil powers In this division which has 
no separate civil courts In the rest of the 
proMnees there are subordinate judges, judges 
of small cause courts and munvSifs who dlsjiose of 
a large number of civil suits Tn Agra the 
jurisdiction of a subordinate judge extends to all 
original suits without pecuniary limit and a | 
munslf can hear cases ordinarily of a value not | 
exceeding Ils 2,000, and if specially empowered 
up to Rs 5,000 In Oudli the ordinary junsdu- 
tion of a subordinate judge extends to suits valu- 
ing not more than Rs 20,000 and the ordinarv 
jurisdiction of a munsif to suits of Rs 2,000 
value, provided that in special cases the limit 
of pecuniary jurisdiction can be removed alto- 
gether in the case of a subordinate judge and 
that of the munsif raised up to Rs 5,000 
Appeals from munsif always lie to the district 
Judge while those from the subordinate judges 
go to the High Court or the Chief Court except 
in cases of a value of Rs 5,000 or loss whicli are | 
heard by the district judge Small cause court 1 
judges try suits to the value of Rs 500 There 
are also honorary munslfs limited to Rs 200 
suits, and village munsifs w’hoso jurisdiction is 
fixed at Rs 20. 

Local Self'Government. 

The units of loial sr lf-go\erniucat are the 
district and municipal boards which, with the 
exception of three muniripal boards, ha\e non- 
oCBcial Chairman Tlie munn ipal boards liaMng 
an annual incocio oi Rs 50,000 or oxci have 
executive officers to whom certain administratue 
powers are reserved Tlie administrative func- 
tions of the municipal and district hoards are 
performed by the Chairman and Executive 
Officer or the secretary, but the boards them- 
selves are directly responsible for most of 
the administiation The distiict boards obtain 
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45% of their income from Government grants. 
The other chief sources of income is the local 
rat© levied from ihe landowners Some of the 
boards have recently imposed a tax on ciroum- 
stanre and property The chief soujce of 
municipal income is the octroi or terminal tax 
and toll whicli is an octroi in modified form Local 
opinion is strongly in favour of indirect asopposed 
to direct taxation for municipal purposes. 

Public Works. 

The Public Woika Department Is divided 
into the Buildings and Roads branch and the 
(rrigation branch. The Buildings and Roads 
branch is administered by a Civilian Secretary 
and the principal administrative officer is a Chief 
Engineer. Tlic Irrigation branch Is adminis- 
tered by two Secretaries to Government who are 
also Chief Engineers. I’he Province is divided 
into circles and divisions both for buildings 
and roads and for irrigation purposes. Each 
circle is in charge of a Deputy Chief Engineer or 
a Superintending Engineer, or and each 
division is in charge of an Executive Engineer 
The whole of the irrigation works constructed or 
maintained by Government are administered by 
the Irrigation branch All metalled roads main- 
tained from Provincial funds and construction of 
ail buildings (osting more tiian Rs 20,000 are In 
charge of tlie Buildings and Roads branch. In 
the irrigation hrancti one of the Chief Engineers 
IS in charge of Eastcru (Canals tomprlsing tlie 
Sarda Canal and ilie canals in Bundelkhand and 
Mii/.vjuir and the other is in clnrge of Western 
Canals comprising Ganges Canals, Eastern 
Jumna Canal and Agra Canal The Sarda 
Canal — a work of the first m ignitude w is 0])ened 
in 1028 and h is introduced irrigation into most 
of the districts of Oudh In connection with the 
Ganges Canal an important hydro electric scheme 
the scope of whicli coyers seven western districts 
of the province now in opeiation It is 
i capible of further dcvelo])metit and will ultima- 
tely give a total output of 36,900 killowatts 
The energy IS distributed b^ means of 882 miles 
of High Tension lines to provide some 70 towns 
of 5,000 lopulation and over in the sivtn 
districts, with cli“ap povv» r for light, tans 
and minor industries Tlie i nergy is also 
us<‘d for irrigation pumping from rivers, 

I and low li vi 1 canals as wt 11 as from tubi 
and ojx n Wcdls 1’ho total cost of the first 
slagp of thf^ scheme exiluding pumping projects 
for irrigation is 138 lakhs. 

Police 

The Police Foice is administered by an 
Inspectoi -General, viitli throe Deputies anti 
one Assistant, toitv-six Superintendents, fort>- 
one Assistant Superintendents and sixty-five 
Deputy Supciintendcnts There is a Police 
'I'laiuiug School at Moiadabad There is a 
I J) forming a sejiarate detective de- 
partment, under a Dejmty Insjiector-General 
witli thioe assistants Tlie armed police of the 
three police ranges have recently t^en rearmed 
with the 410 musket, the 476 musket and the 
Martini Henri rifle having formed their late 
armament The administiation of the Jail 
Depaitment is In charge of an Inspector- (General 
of Prisons, wiio is a member of the Indian 
Medical Service, 
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Education. 

Education is maintained in part by the State 
and partly by means of grants-in-aid There 
are five universities, the four residential uni\ei- 
sitits of Allahabad, Lucknow, Aligarh (Muslim) 
and Benares (Hindu) and the afhllating Univcr- 
sit> of Agra The last named was established 
in 1927 and consists, besides six affiliated 
colleges sliuated outside the United Pro- 
ilnees, of the eight colleges, formerly 
assoct.ited with Allahabad University on Its 
external 8id( , viz, the Agra and St John's 
Colleges at Agra, the Christ Church, D A.V. and 
S inataii Dharma Colleges at Cawnpore, the Meerut 
Colkge, Meerut, the Bareilly College, Barcdly 
and St Andrew's College, Corakhpur There 
are Intermediate Colleges which prepare 
l)f \9 for the high school and Interniediati 
( \ iminations conducted by the Board of High 
hthool and Intermediate Education, whieh 
controls high school and intermediate edu- 
( at ion The Isabella Thoburn College at 
luKknow and the Crosthwaite Girls’ College 
at All.iliabad impart university education to 
Indian girls and the Thcosophleal National Girls’ 
Sfhool and Women's Colkge at Benares, the 
Muslim Girls’ Interim duite College at Aligaih 
MaiuU Vid\ alav a Intermediate Collegt at laick- 
now teach up to the intermediati' stagt In 
addition to these there are A V High 
Sehools English Middle and veinachiir Lowei 
Middle schools and primary schools throughout 
tin provim e for tiie ediieatioti of Indian Girls 
ttu\ are ( ontrolled hj Chief Inspe< trees of (jirls 
M hools uufioi instfiietioiis from the I'alin ation 
Dtpartrnciit The Wt Gi'orgc’s Intmimdiate 
Colkge, Mussooiie, the Philandei -Smith Colk'gc , 
Naim Tal, the St Josc ph’s College, Naini TaJ, 
and tilt Martiniere Colk'gt , Lmknow, aie tin* 
\\( lljvnown institutions foi J'iuropean and Anglo- 
Indian cliildien in the juoviiKi' which teat Ji 
upto the intermediate stage Besides tin se, 
tlitr< art inan\ c \< client educational institutions 
tor Kuiopt'an bo\sand gills both m tlie hills and 
111 tins w'hit h are attended bv students fiom all 
over Indii Governiiunt niaiiitahi Training 
Cttllt ges for teat hers in Lucknow, Allahabad 
anil Agra, and there are training licpartment" 
attached to the Aligarh Muslin, llmv< rsity ami 
tie Benarts Hindu University There is a Go v- 
eruinent Engineering College at lloorkce (Thoma- 
son ('ollf ge), a School of Art and Crafts in Luck- 
now and an Agricultural College, and a Techno- 
logical Institute at Cawnjitire , there i« also a non 
Government Agricultural Institute at Naini, 
Allaliabad Education in law is given at the 
four resitlential universities and at the Agra 
and Meerut colleges, and at the Uayanand 
Anglo-Vedic and Sanntan Dharma Colleges 
at Cawnpore and at the Bail illy College Iiistiuc- 
tion in commerce for the B Com degree ol the 
Agra University is given m the Sauataii Dharma 
and the I) A V Colleges at Cawnpoie and m the 
St John’s College at Agra , a coramerte depart- 
nunt for B Com degree is also attached to 
Allahabad and Lucknow Universities The 
King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, now 
merged in the Lucknow University, prepares 
candidates for the M B B S degree of the Luck- 
now Lniversity Besides this there are two 
medical schools at Agra for males and females , 
and also a College of Ayurveda and Tibbiya 
is attached to the Benares Hindu and the 


Aligarh Muslim Universities respectively. 
Public schools for secondary and primary verna- 
cular education are almost ontiiely maintained 
or aided by district and municipal boards and 
xeriiaeular education is almost entirely in their 
hands 

Medical. 

The Medical Department Is in charge of 
an Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
vv'ho Is assisted by a lady Superlotendent for 
Medical aid to women in the administration 
of the Dufforln fund affairs A Civil Surgeon 
is In cliarge and is responsible for the 
medical work of each district and in 
a few ot the larger stations he has an 
assistant In two stations (Ranikhet and 
Roorkee) Medical Officers in railitary employ 
hold collateral civil charge. There are 109 
Provincial Medical service officers in charge 
of important Moffusll dispensaries and on 
the reserve list and a large number of 
Provincial subordinate medical service officers 
I.ady doctors and women sub-assistant 
surgeons visit patdanaBhin wonie 1 in their 
ovn homes and much good wo»’k is done in 
this manner Maternity and Child Welfnie 
Centres liave been opened in almost all the 
districts of the provlme 

The best equipped hospitals for Indian pa- 
bienU arc the Thomason Hospital at Agra, 
King George’s Hospital and the Balrarapur 
Hospital at Lucknow, the Prince of Wales 
HoHjiital, Cawnpore, King Edward Vll IIospi- 
ta], Benares, the Civo JIOBplt/al at Allah ibad 
(for Europeans, Anglo..lndi.uis and Indians living 
m Europian style) and Saint Mary’s Cottage 
Hospital, Mussoorit The Ramsay Hospital for 
Europeans at Naini Tal is a first class institu- 
tion and there are also the Lady Dufferin Hos- 
pitals King George’s Medical College, Lucknow, 
18 one of tlie best equipped colleges in the 
country, with a staff of highly efficient pro- 
fessors, and the hospital attached to it is the 
first In the Province 'Hie Quern Mary’s IIos- 
|ut.il for women and r hildreii, rompleted in 19‘12, 
is ako attar lird to the King Grorg('’s Mralieal 
College and provides rliniral roatrci.d for the 
iiistrur tiun of students in mldwiferv and 
gvnaer ologv There are also male and 
trmak medical schools at Agra As the X-Ray 
Institute at Dehra Dun has been closed, 
it is propos(*d to iristltutr classes of instruction 
m X-ray diagnosis and therapy ot the king 
Grorge’s Medical College, Lucknow, where every 
facility for such work would be forthcoming 
The scheme is, howevei, laid up owing to lack 
ol lunds Theie are sanatoria for British soldiers 
.11 the hills The King Edwaid Vll Sanatorium 
at Bliowall in the d istnrt of Nairn Tal is an iip-to- 
date and well-equipped institution for the treat- 
ment of European and Indian consumptives 
In addition five emtres for the treatment of 
tubercular patients have been established at 
Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore and Luck- 
now There are mental hospitals for Indian 
non-criminal uinatics at Agra and Bareilly and 
f(.r criminal lunatics at Benares Arrange- 
ments for the treatment of active cases of 
Leprosy have been made at most of the head- 
quarters hospitals. The Shnmati Bhagwan Dei 
I^eper Home at Cawnpore provides special 
facilities for the tieatmont of Icprosj. 
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THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 

As explained in the chapters on the new constitution of India, under the Refornas Act of 1919, 
the financial position of the Provinces underwent a remarkable change The Provinces are, for all 

E radical purposes, financially independent of the Government of India. The contribution payable 
y the Local Government has been remitted entirely by the Government of India with 
etfect from the year 1928-29 As the finances of the Provinces thus become of greater 
importance, the position is set out in some detail in the following pages . — 


Estimated Revenue for 1933-34 


Principal Headt of Revenue. 


Rs. 


Taxes on Salt 
Taxes on Income 
Lbud Revenve 
Excise 

Stamps . . 

Forests 

Re iistration 

So ledulod Taxes 

• •• 

8,000 

! 5,83,0*8,1 40 

. 1,30,26,000 

. 1,81,00,000 
. 45,55,400 

12,87,000 


Total 

9,52,84,540 

Railways. 

Subsidised Companies 

. . 90,000 


ImgcUion. 

Works for which capital accounts are kept — 

(1) Productive Works — 

Net receipts .. . 1,17,72,801 

(2) Unproductive Works — 

Net receipts .. .. 54,700 

Total net receipts 
Works for which no capital 
accounts are kept . . . . 


Total Irrigation 


Interest • . 


Debt Services. 


Total 


1.18.27.501 
17,00t) 

1.18.44.501 

1.3.82.500 

13.82.500 


Ctvil Admimetraitvn. 

Administration of Justice .. 14,05,220 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 5,24,700 

Police 1,09,100 

Education.. .. .. •• 11,05,000 

Medical .. •• •• •• 2,93,100 

Public Health 1,42,100 

Agriculture 5,31 ,ooo 

Industries.. .. .. •• 1,79,200 

Misceilaneous Departments • . 63,020 


Total 


44,12,440 


Bui dings, Roads and Miscelia- 
ueous Public ImnrovemeuU — 

Civil Works— (o) ordinary -• 3,37,000 

(fr) Transfer from Central Road 

Development Account •• 1,84,999 


Misce'laneous, 

Tiansfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

Receipts in aid of superannuation. 
Stationerj and Printing . . 

Mis iellanec us 

Total . _ 

Extraordinary receipts . . 
Miscellaneousadjustments between 
tlie Central and Provinc al 
Governments 


Rs 

7,440 

1.72.000 
6,97,500 

7.55.000 


16,31,940 


Total Revenue 
Debt, deposits nnd advances — 
(«) ■ 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(O 

(/) 

0 /) 

(/O 


11,50,6 7 ,920 
Rs. 

Government Press Depre- 
ciation Fund . 45,000 

Famiue Relief Funds 23,16,200 

Loans and advances by 

Provincial Governments 29,80,000 
Advances from Provincial 

Loans Funds . . 35,51,000 

Appropriation for reduc- 
tion or a\oidan(e of 
Debt-Sinkiriir Fund 14,00,000 

Tiansfoi fiom Famine Relief 
Fund for repayment of 
advances fiom the Pio- 
vinrial l.oans Fund 5,00,000 

Subventions from Ci>ntral 
Road 15 e V e 1 o p m e n t 
Account . . 5,70,000 

Subventions from the Im- 
perial I'oiim il Agin iilturd 
Resean h and Jndian ( en- 
tral Cotton (’ommittee 61,728 


6,21,999 


3'otal . 93,29,228 

Total receipts 12,43,97,148 
Opening Balance .. — 1,20,90,602 

Grand Total .. 11,23,06,540 

Estimated Expenditure fob 1033-34 
Direct demands on the Revenues 
Taxes on Income . . . . . . .... 

Land Revenue .. . .. 74,77,627 

Excise .. I •• •• 11, 80, ^ 99 

Stamps .. .. •• *• 3,31,162 

Forests 27.46,060 

Forest Capital outlay charged to 

revenue .. .. .. .. 14,650 

Registration . . . . ♦. 4,63, 72i . 

Total .. 1,22,14,119 

Railway Revenue Account. 

State Railways — Interest on debt 
Sabeldised companies 


8190 

540 


Total 


8.730 
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lrr%gatxon Revenue Account, 

Works for which capital acconnts 
are kept — 

Interest on Irrigation Works .. 1,08,49,940 
I Other revenue irrigation expen- 
j diture financed from ordinary 
j revenues .. .. .. .. — 9,h00 

; Total .. 1,08,40,340 


Irrigalton Capital A'xcunt 
{ekarqed to revenue). 

Construction of Imgntlon Works — 

A.— Flranced from ordinarj revenues 91,900 


Debt .Vertices. 


Interest on ordinur> debt . . 


. 38,70,112 

Sinking Fund 

Pjjment to the Provincial loans 

14,00,000 

lund •• .. .. 



Total 

•• 

52,70,112 

Civil Administration, 

General Administration .. 


1,30,85,037 

Administration of Justice . 


71,97,437 

Jails and Convicts’ Settlements 


33,18,085 

Police 

. . 

1,00,73,063 

vSclent^flc Departments 


21,162 

Lducatlon . . 


1 92,04,209 

Medical 


32 , 53,37 3 

Public Health 


19,43,892 

Agriculture . . 


29,48,650 

Industries .. 


11,35,106 

Miscellaneous Departments 


70,374 

Exchange .. 



Total 


6,83,19,048 


BuxldiTigs, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements, 

Civil Works— (a) ProMiicial ex- 
penditure 45,5^804 

(6) Improvement and communica- 
tions from Central Road Deve- 
lopment Account .. .. 1,84,099 

Total .. 47,42,803 


Miso^laneous, 
Famine Relief and Insurance— 

Rs. 

A — Famine Relief 

7,440 

B — Transfers to Famine In- 
surance Fund 

Superannuation Allowances and 
Pensions . . 

64,89,340 

Stationery and Printing . . 

12,53,504 

Miscellaneous 

11,34,799 

Extraordinary Charges 

37,0(K) 

Total 

89,22,083 

Expenditure in England — 

Secretary of State 

1,89,600 

High Commissioner 

40,58,400 

Irrigation and other capital expendUure 

not charged to revenue, 
(a) Construction of irrigation \ 
works . . . . . . > 

14,08,500 

(c) Hjdro-elecfric scheme . ) 

(d) Outlay on liuproveinent of 

public health 


(c) Outlay on Agricultural im- 
provement 


(b) Forest outlay . . 

Total 

14,08,500 

Debt, and Deposits Advances — 

(a) Famine Relief Fund 


(6) Civil Contingencies Fund . 


(c) Loans and Advances by 
Local Governments 

11,20,000 

(d) Sinking Fund Investment 
Account . 

11.00,000 

(e) Government Press Deprecia- 
tion I'und 

l',000 

(/) Repayment of Advances 
from Provincial Loans 
Fund 

16,03,746 

60-B Pavwient of Commuted 
Value of Pen-uous 

9,79,700 

60 Civil Works 

21,506 

6 ;-A Otlier ITovlnclal Works 
not charppfl to revenue 

61 Pavments to R( trenched 
Iverson iK 1 

35,161 

'ITansfor fiom Famine Rtlii'f Fund 
for repayment of advanees irom 
tlie Provincial Local Fund 

5,00,000 

Subvi ntioiis from C( ntral Road 
Devilopment Account 

Famine' Relief Funel— Transfer to 
1 even no 

1,84,999 

7,440 

Cl arges against grants from the 
Imjierlal Council and Agrn ultnre 
Rescan }i Indian Central Cotton 
Committee 

51,728 

Total . , 

59,88,339 

Total Disbursements . . 1 

2,20,56,974 

Closing Balance . . 

—97,50,428 

Grand Total . 11, 23, 06, 546 
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Administration. 


Governor — Hia Excellency Sir Malcolm Hailey, 
ma,gcsi,gcie,iC 8 (Sir Harry Haig, 
KCSI.CIB ,lCb, Governor-JJehvjnatr ) 

Prii ate iSea clary — Capt LAM Hates 

Aide s-de- Camp — Capt D de C Lamlioil and 
Capt M N E Mac mullai) 

EXEOUTIVF COUVCIL. 

The Uon'bli Mr E A. H Blunt, 0 i e 
T he llon’ble Kunwni Jagdish Prasad, csi, 
C 1 L , o B F 


Mimstei s 

Tiie Hon’ble Ts^awab Sir Muhammad Yusui 
Kt , Bar at L.iw 

The Hon’bk Mr .T V Sii\asta\a, ai sc , A m s x 
8E0RK1AR1AT 

Chief Secretary to Goiemnn nt, J M Claj, t i t 
o B E , I c' s 


Lieutenant-Governors of the North 
Western Provinces, 


Sir C, T Metcalfe, Bart , a O.B. . 

The lUght Hon. the Governor-General 
In the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Auckland) 

P- C. Itobertson 

The Eight Hon the Governor-General 
in the North-Western Provinces (Lord 
Ellenborough) 

Sir G. R. Clerk, K c B. 

James Thomson Died at Bareilly 
A W Begble, In charge 
J R Colvin Dieil at Agra 
E A IKeadc, In charge 
Colonel Tl Fraser, c B , Chief Commis- 
siomr, N -W Provinces 
The Right Hori’ble the Governor-General 
adminibtenng the N -W. Provinces 
(Viscount Canning). 

Sir G. F Edmonstouo . . 

R. Money, In charge 

TTie Hon Edmund Drummond 

Sir William Muir Kcsi .. 

Sir John Strachey, K c s i . 

Sir George Couper, Bart., OB. 


1839 

1838 


1840 

1842 


1843 

1843 

1853 

1853 

1857 

1857 

1858 


1859 

1863 

1863 

1868 

1874 

1876 


Local Se/f-Goi erntnrid and Pahlu Health Seat 
lary, V Mason, i (' s 

L( I rnue and J* II I) {1i <( /» ) Saflaiy to 

Goiernmcnt, H A l^.iiic, c I i , l c s 

J ad icial Secretary, 3 J W Allso]>, i r s 

1 ndantnes and ICdarat ion Sccnlaiy, 1’ M Kliaic - 
gat, 1 (' h 

I'lnance Seer tary, J L Satin , i c s 

Serretary to Government Irrigation liinnch, 
W L Stain pc, C i E , is E 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Opium Agent, Ghazipar, G S V Pateison 


Lieutenant-Governors op the North- 
WEsrLKN Provinces and CniEi* Commis- 
sioners OB OUDB 


Sir George Couper, Bart , c B , K O.S I l877 


Sir Alfred Comyns Lyall, K C B . 

Sir Auckland Colvin, K c M G , c l B, 
Sir Chas H T Crobthwaite, K 0.8 I. 
Alan Cadcll (Officiating) 

Sir Antony P MacDonncll, K 0 s i (a) 
Sir J J D LaTouche, K o S i 


1882 

1887 

1892 

1895 

1895 

1901 


oir u o X/ 

(a) Afterwards (by creation) Baron MacDcniiell. 

uieutenant-Governors op the United 

l>t>r»T7Txrn-ii’ik nw A Olt A ATin OlTDH. 


SirJ J D LaToiiciie.K c 8 1 .. .. 1902 

Sir J. P. llewctt.K c 8 1 ,0 I E .. .. 1907 

L. A. S. Porter,c 8 I . .. 1912 

SirJ S. Meston.K 0 8.1. .. 1912 

Sir Harcourt Butler, k 0 8 I , 0 I E. . . 1918 


Chu’f Coil'll t lator of lands, p Canning i i* 

Director of Public Instruction, \ H. Mackenzie, 
JI A , B b( , C b I , C I E 

Inspector-General of Polue, 11. R Bo« , c i E 

Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, Lt -Col 
H C Bucklej , I M s 

Director of Public Health, i.ieut-Colonel W A 
Mearns, i b 

Cominikmoner of Excise and Inypector-Geneial 
of Regulratiou, R 1' ShiAdasani, i C S 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt-Col. C E 
Palmer, M a , M B , i m s. 

Director of Agriculture, R. G. Allan, M. A. 


Governors op the United Provincbs 


Sir Harcourt Butler k.o s I , o l e. 

Sir Wdliam M arris, K 1 
Mr Suinufl I’erry O Donnell, k C i ]■ , 
CST (Offuiutiny) 

Sir Alexamlcr Muddiinan, K C.s I., c I.E. 
Died at Nainl 'J al 

Capt Naval) Muhammad Ahmad Said 
Jvhan of Chhatai i, C i E , m b R. 
In cliargi 

Sir Malcolm Haile j , g C s i , G C.l E 
sir Geoigc' Baiierotf, K c s i 
Sii Malcolm Bailev, ci C s i , Q C i e 
C aptain Nawab bir Muhammad Ahmad 
Saicl Khan of Chliatan, KCbi,J£ClK, 
M B , LI. D 

Sir Malcolm Hallcj , G C S.l , G C I E. 


in'?!) 

1921 

J926 

1928 

1028 


1928 

1030 

1931 

1933 


1033 
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PUESIDENT 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt , M.A , ll.b 
Deputy PRKbiDKNT, 

Navabzada Muhd Liaquat All Khan, m a (Oxon), Bar at-Law 

ELICTU) AJrMBius. 

Bod3 , As,o(.ialiou or Constituency Name, 

represented. 


\!l,ili<iliad, Jaiinpur and Mirzapur Dibtiulb 
( Muhaiinnadaii Kuial) 

\ ppei India Chamber of Commerce 

\j:ri < it\ (nou-Muhammadan X^rban) 
i iwnpiiie City (non-Muhammadan Biban) 
C'.tliabad City (non-Muhammadan Uiban) 

! u( know ('’ity (non-M uliamniadan Urban) 
fit iiareb C'ity (rion-Muhammadan Uiban) 

Inireillj City (non-Muhamrnadan Urban) 

\b I rut-cam-Aligaili (non-Muhammadan Urban^ 

Mtir i(iabad-c?/w Shahjahanpur (non-Muham- 
m.ul in Urban) 

bifira Dun disti ii t (non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
b diiranmii Dit-tm t Dion-Mutiammadan Rural) 

M 17 iffainau.ir (non-Muhammadan Buial) 

M't'ut Dibtiict (Nortli) (non-Muhammadan 
JUir.d) 

Mit'iut District (South) (non-Muhaniniadun ; 
Jiur il ) 

bill. uidshahr Distill t (East) (non-Muhammadan ' 
Ifiiral) j 

ftiil.uulsliahr ftptriit (West) (non-Muhammadan | 
Ikiiial ) 

Uu-Mili District (East) (non-Muhammadan I 
hiiivl) I 

DHtrict(West^ (non-Muhammadan Rural) ' 
Muttia District (non-AXuhammadan Rural) ' 

^ela Dlsliict (non-Muhammadan Rural) 1 

Maiiipuri District (non Muliammadan Rural) I 
I tab Distrut (non-Miiliammadan Rural) 

IDidlh Distill t (non-f\ruhammadan Rural) I 

Ibjiu'r i)i>,trict (nou-Muhammadaii Ruial) j 

Ibkl.nin District (noii-Muhammadan Rural) | 
dt)Mdabad D]8trict(non-Muhammadan Rural) I 
''b.ifii thanpur District (non Muhammadan 
Rural) I 

’ilibhit District (non-Miihammadan Rural) j 
Diaufei District (non-Muliamniadan Rural) ' 

^ilaun District (non-Muhammadan Rural) j 

lamiipui District (non-Muhammadan Rural) | 
danda District (non-Muhammadan Rural) i 


The Hon Nawab Sii Aluhammad Yusuf, Kt Bar - 
at-Law, Minister of Local Self Covernmeut. 
Till Hon'ble Mr J P Siiva'-ta^a, Minister of 
Ldu cat lull 
Mi Berma 

Rai Bahadiii Babu Awadh BeliaiiJ;.il 

R.u Jtabadiii Balm ICamta Prasad Knkkar, 
n \ , LL u 

ChiiudhiiRam Dayal 
Chaudhri Jagainath 

The Hon’ble Sir Sita Ram, Kt , M A , LL n 
Chaudhri Baldeia 

JLa Sahib Sahu Juula Saiun Kuthiuiila 

Ml Tanim U.mi 

Pandit Moll Lai Bharga\a 

Raja Babadut KnshaJpal Singh, M 4 , IL n 

t liaudhri Rain Chandra 

Chaudhri Ghasita 

RaiBahadiii Chaudlii i Raghuraj Singh 

Chaudhri Arjuna Singh 

Rao Xiahadur Tliakur Piataj) Bhan Singh. 

Rao S.ihil* 'Jdi,ikiii Shiva Diijaii Singh 
Kuiniar Girwai Siiigb 

Pandit Joti Prasad Ujiailliy.iya, M A , LC B. 

Chiudhrl Dhirj^a Singh, m B ic 

Rao Krishna Pal Singh 

Rai Sahib Kiinw.ii Dhakui bal 

'J’hakiii Balwant Singh tkiblot 

Rai Bahadui Brij Lai Badliwar 

Rao Bahadur Kunwai S.irdar Singh 

Rai Bahadur Mauniohan Sahai 

Babu Ram Bahadui Saksena 

Lai a Slij-am Lai 

Babu Kamta Nath 

Kunwar Jaghhaii Singh, B A , LL n 

Thakur Kcsha>a Chandra Singh m si 1 1 B. 
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Body» Aasociation or Constituency 
represented. 

Farrukhabad District (non-Muhammadan Bnral) 
Etavi'ah District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Cawnpore District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Fateh pur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad district (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Benares District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Mirzapur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Jaunpur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) . . 
Ghazipur District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Ballia District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Gorakhpur District (West) (non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (East) (non -Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Baati District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Aramgarh Distiict (non-Muhammadau Rural) 
Kami Tal District (non-M uhammadan Rural) 
Almora District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Garhwal District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Lucknow District (uoii-Mtihammadan Rural) 
Unao District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Rae Bareli District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Sitapur District (non-lNI uhammadan Ruial) 
Hardoi District (non-Muhammadan Rural) 

Kherl District (non-lMiihammadan Rural) 
ifyzab.id District (non Muhammidan Kural) 
Gouda Disti let (non-Muhammadan Riral) 
BaUralch Distiict (non-Muhammad.ui Ruial) 
Sultaupur District (non-Muhammadan Ituial) 
I’aitabgarh District (non-Muhaminadan Rural) 
Bara Banki Distiict (non-M uhammadan Rural) 
Allahabad-cww-Bcnarcs (Muhammadan liban) 
Luc know-ci/in-Cawn pore (Muhammadan lliban) 
Agra and Meerut cuin-Aligaih (Muhammadan 
Urban) 

Bareilly and Shahahanpur-crem-Moradabad, 
(Muhammadan Uiban). 

Dehra Dun District (Muliammadan Rural ) 
Saharanpur District (Munammadan Rural) 
Meerut District (Muhammadan Rmal) 

Muzaffarnagar District (Muhammadan Rural) , 

Bijnor District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bulandshahr District (Muhammadan Rural) 
Aligarh, Muttra and Agra Districts (Muhamma- 
dan Rural) 

Malnpuri, Etah and Farrukhabad Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

Btawah, Cawnpore and Fatehpur Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural). 

Jhansi Division (Muhammadan Rural) • • • • 


Name. 

Mr Brijnandan Lai, Bar -at- Law. 

Rao Narslngh Rao 
Chaudhri Ram Adhln 
Mr Bhondu Ram 

Maharao Eaja B.iliadur Ram Singh Rao Bahadur 

Chaudhri Bharos 

Pandit Shn Sadayatan Pande. 

Raja Sn Krishna Dutt Dube 
Rai Bahadur Babu Jagadeva Rai. 

Mr Dahari 

Rai Sahib Rai Rajcshwaii Prasad, M A , LL.B. 
Babu Adya Prasad, b a , ll b 

Rai Bahadur Tliakiir Shiva Pati Singh 
Thakur Giriraj Siimh, B A , ll B. 

Pandit Prem Balialih Belwal 
Thakur Jang Bahadui Singh Bisht B A , LL B 
Saiclar Bahadur Thakui Narayan Singh Negi 
Pandit Jhahma Dutt alias Bhaiya Sahib. 

Rai Bahadui Thakur Hanuman Singh, 

Pal JJahadur J-ial Slieo Pi vtap Singh. 

Kunwar Diwakar Praka'^h Singh 

'J'liakur Muneshwar Baklish Singh, B A , LL B, 

Thakur Jpindra Bihadur Singh 

Jtaja JagcDmbika Prahxp Narayan Singh 

Kaja Ambikc&hwai Pratajt Singh, 

Raja Buendia Likram bingh 
Rai Bahadur Kunuai Surendia Pratap Sabi 
Mr V Y ('huitainani 
Rai Rajeshwar Ball, o B B , B A 
Mr Zahur Alimad, Bar -at-Law 
S>cd Mi Zaliccr, Bar -at Law 
Khan Baliadur Mr Muhammad Abdul Ban, 
Bir -at-Lau 
S;y cd Y uaut Al' 

Khan Bahndur Muhammad Maqsud i»]i Khan. 
Shah Nazar Husain , 

Captain Nawab Muhammad Jamshed All Khan, 
M B.E 

Nawabzada Muhammad Liaquat All Khan, M A 
(Oxon), Bar -at-Law 
Ilaliz Muhammad Ibrahim, B A , LL B, 

Mr Muhammad Rahmat Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Uaji Muhammad Obaidur 
Rahman Khan 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad Hadiyar Khan. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain, I c E., 
B A , Bar -at-Law. 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Saiyld HabibuUab. 
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Body Association or Constituency 
represented 


Benares, Ghazipur, Ballia and Azamgnih Mr M Nisarullah, n A 
Districts (Muhammadan Rural) 

Gorakhpur District (Muhammadan Rural) Khun Bahadur SaD id Zahul AH Sabzposh 

Basti District (Muhammadan Rural) Khan Bahadur Shaikh Ohulam Husain. 


Moradabad (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 

Moradabad (South) (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Budaun District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Miahjahanpur District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Bareilly District (Muhammadan Rural) 

Knmaun Division-cuw-Pilibhit (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Gouda and Bahraich Districts (\(uhammadan 
Rural) 

Kheri and Sitapur Districts (Muhammadan 
Rural) 

llardoi, Lucknow and Unao Districts (Muham 
madan Rural) 

Fyzahad and Bara Bank! Districts (Muham- 
madan Rural) 

Siiltanpur Partabfiarh and Rae Bareli Districts 
(Muhammadan Rural) 

European 

Agra Landholders (North) 

Agra Landholders (South) 


Taluqdars 

[ 

Upper India Cliamber of Commerce 

United Provinces Chamber of Commerce 
Allahabad Ujiiyersity 



Klian Bahadur Haflz Ghazan-Farullah 

Khan Bahadur Salyid .later llosain, Bar-at-Law. 

Shaikh Afzal-ud-din Ilyder 

Khan Bahadur Maulvi Muhammad Fazlur 
Rahman Khan, B a , Li, B 
Khan Bahadur Sirilar Aluhammad Shakirdad 
Khan 

Khan Sahil) Muhammad Imtiaz Ahmad 

Raja Silyid Muhammad Sa’adat Ali Khan. 

Shaikh Muhammad llabibullah, O B E. 

Baja Salyld Ahmad Ali Khan Alvi, m b E 

Raja Sir Muhammad Kjaz Rasul Khan, Kt 
c s r 

Raja Saiyid Muhammad Mehdl 

Mr L M Medley 

Rai Sahib Lala Anand Samp 

Rai Bahadur Lala Biiiari Lai 

Chaudhri Muhammad Ali 
Thakur Ram pal Singh 

Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bishoshwar Dayal 
Seth, B sc F c fi 
Raja Jagaunath Baklish Singh 
Mr E M Souter 

Rai Bahadur Babu Vikramajit Singh, B.A., LL B. 
Babu Gajadhar Prasad, m A , ll b 


E\ Offioio Members 


The Hon’blo Mr UAH P.luut, 
Tlie Hon'ble Kunvvai .Liudi'-h J'l.u 

Nominat 

Mr .1 M Clav, c I E , o B E , i c S 
Mr J L Sathe, i r s 
Mr P Mason, i r s 
"'Ir P M Khar(gat, ICS 
Mi H A Lane, c I E , I c s. 

Mr J J W. AlDop, I C S 
Mr A H Mackenzie, c s i , c i e , i E s. 

^^l A C. Tinner, m B E , I c s 

JUl Bahadur P C Mogha, B A , LL n 
Khan Bahadur Saljid Ain-ud-din, B A. 

SaiNid Abdul Hasan, b sc ll b 


c I E , o B E , I c s 

-ad, C S 1 , (’ I !■ , o B E , I c s 

tD Members. 

' Mr E F Oppenhdm, c i f , i C s 
j Lieut -Col W A M(.nus, i m s. 

('oloiiel A H Pioctoi, IMS 
1 Mr F (*anniug, i r s 
Mr 1) L Drake-Bioc kmau, ics. 
i Mri Kailash Srivastuva 
Khan Bahadur MauKl Fasik-ud-dln. 

Captain K O Cnrbtou, M a., Bar-at*L'W^ 
(Anglo-Indian Commiiiiit y) 

Mr E Ahmad Shah, M A , D Litt (Indian 
Christian Community) 

Rai Sahib Babu Rama Charana, B.A,, ll.p . 
(Depressed Classes). 


SEORETARy TO TI B LEGISLATIVE COUKCll . 
Babu Surendranalh Ghosh 

Mr G S K Hydrie, BA, LL b , Bar -at-Law, Superintendent 
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The Punjab. 


The Punjab or iuod ol the five rivers, is so 
called from the ttve rivers by which It la en* 
closed, namely, the Jhelum, Chenab, Ravi, 
Beae and Sutlej Together with the North* 
West Frontier Province and the Indian State 
of Jammu and Kashmir which lie to the north, 
the Punjab occupies the extrema north-west- 
ern corner of the Indian Empire, and with the 
exception of the above-mentioned province 
comprises all of British India north of Sind 
and Jtajputana and west of the river Jumna 
Previous to October 1912, the Punjab with 
its feudatories embraced an area of 136,330 
square miles and a population at the Census 
of 1911 of 24,187,750 (Inclusive of 28,587 trans 
frontier Baluchis), that is to sav, about one- 
thirteenth of tlie area and population of the 
Indian Empire But the formation of a sepa- 
rate province of llelhi reduced the area and 
population of the Punjab by about 460 square 
miles and 380,000 souls, respectively The total 
popnljition of the Province in 1931, including 
the Baloch trib'^s on the border of the Dchru 
(Jha7i Khan District, was 2S, 400,857 of whom 
4,910,005 were in the Indian States 


Physical Features. 

The greater part of the Punjab consists of 
one vast alluvial plain, stretching from the 
Jumna in the east to the Suleman Range in 
the west. The north-east is occupied by a 
section of the Himalayas and the Salt Range 
forms Its north-western angle A few small 
spurs of the Aravalll inount^ain system traverse 
the extreme south-east and terminate in the 
Ridge at Delhi The Punjab may be divided 
Into five natural divisions 'the llimalayan 
traet includes an are^i of 22,000 square miles, 
witn a scanty population living scattered in 
tiny mountain hamlets The Salt Range 
tract includes the districts of Attock, Rawal- 

f indi and Jhelum and part of Shalipur district 
ta physical configuration is broken and con- 
fused and the mountainous tracts of Murree 
and Kahuta approximate closely in character- 
istics to the Himalayan tract Except in the 
hills, the rainfall leaves little margin for protec- 
tion against distress in unfavourable seasons 
and irrigation is almost unknown. Skirting 
the base of the hillr and including the low range 
of the Siwahks, runs the narrow sub-montane 
cra’t This tract, secure in an ample rainfall, 
and traversed by streams from the hills, com- 
prises some of the most fertile and thickly popu- 
lated portions of the province its popula- 
tion of over four milliotis is almost 
agricultural and pastoral but it licludes one 
large town In Sialkot Of the plains of the 
Punjab, the eastern portion covers an area of 
eonss 36,000 square miles with a population 
of JOJ millions East of Lahore, the rainfall 
Is tverywhere so far sufficient that cultivation 
Is possible without irrigation in fairly favour- 
able seasons, but over the greater part of the 
area the margin is so slight that, except where 
irrigation is employed, any material reduction 


in the rainfall Involves distress, if not actual 
famine Within the eastern plains lie the large 
cities of Lahore and Amritsar, and the popula- 
tion In comparison with the west^ern Punjab 
is largely urban. The western plains cover 
an area of 59,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of a little over six millions The rain- 
fall in this area, heaviest in the north and 
east and decreasing towards the west and south 
is everywhere so scanty that cultivation is onlv 
possible with the aid of artificial Irrigation or 
upon the low-lvmg nver-banks left moist by 
tlie retreating floods In this very circum- 
stance, these tracts find their security against 
famine, for there cultivation is almost inde- 
pendent of rain, a failure of which means 
nothing worse than a scarcity of grass. So 
little rain is sufficient, and absolute drought 
occurs so seldom that tlie crops may be said 
never to fail from this cause The western 
plains embrace the great colony areas on 
the Chenab and Jhelum Canals wlilcb now 
ciiallcnge the title of the eastern plains as 
the most fertile, wealthy and populous por 
tlons of the province. Multan and Lyallpur 
are the largest towns In the western area 
Owing to its geographical position, its scanty 
rainfall and cloudless skies, and perhaps to Its 
wide expanse of unfilled plains, the climate 
of the Punjab presents greater extremes of 
both heat and cold than any other portion of 
India The summer, from April to Septem- 
ber, 18 Bcorchingly hot, and in the winter, 
sharp frosts arc common But the bright 
sun and invigorating air make the climate 
of the Punjab in the cold weather almost ideal 

States 

The Indian States oi the Punjab were formerly 
in the Political charge of the Punjab Govern- 
ment In 1921, however, the thirteen roost 
important Statcbjinclnding Patiala, Bahawalpur, 
find and Nabha, wore formed into a sojmrate 
“Punjab States Acenev " under the control 
of the Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab 
States The only States remaining in the charge 
of the Punjab tJovfrnment are the Simla 
Hill States, for which tho Deputy Commissioner 
of Simla is Political Officer, and three small 
States in the Ambala Division, Kalsia, Pataudi 
and Dujana, winch are supervised by the 
Commissioner of Ambala. 

The People. 

Of the population roughly one-half is Maho- 
medan three-eighths Hindu and one-eighth 
Sikh, Socially the landed classes stand high, 
and of these the Jats, numbering nearly five 
millions, are the most important. Roughly 
speaking, one-half the Jats are Mahomedan, 
oue-third Sikh and one-sixth Hindu. In dis- 
tribution they are ubiquitous and are equally 
divided between the five divisions of the province. 
Next In importance come the Rajputs, who 
number over a million and a half The ma- 
jority of them are Mahomedans by religion, 
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at'out a fourth are Hindus and a vziy lew 
Mkhs They are widely distributed over the 
province Both Jats and Rajputs of the Pun- 
ub provide many of the best recruits for the 
Indian Army In fact all the agricultural 
rlcisses of the Punjab, except in the south- 
western districts, made a magnificent response 
to the appeal forreemits in the great war and 
the province’s contribution of upwards ol 

400.000 men to the man power of the Empire 
s[K'ak8 for Itself The Qujars are an important 
'igricultural and pastoral tribe, chiefly found 
in the eastern half of the province and in the 
extreme north-west In organisation they 
closely resemble the Jats and are often absorbed 
mto that tribe There are many minor agri- 
cultural tribes, priestly and religious castes 
(brahmans, Sayads and Kureshls), most of 
whom are landholders, the trading oastes of 
the Hindus (Khatris, Aroras and Banias), the 
trading castes ol the Mahomedans (Khojas, 
Parachas and Khakhas), and the numerous 
artisan and menial castes There are also 
vagrant and criminal tribes, and foreign ele- 
mt nts in the population are represeiited by the 
Baluchis of Hera Gbazi Eban and neighbouring 
districts In the west, who number about 
half a million and maintain their tribal 
4vstem, and the Pathans of the Attock and 
Mionwall districts Pathans are also found 
scattered all over the province engaged in horse- 
dealing, labour and trade A small Tibetan 
element is found in the Himalayan districts. 

Languages. 

The main language of the province Is Pun- 
jabi, which is spoken by more than half the 
population. Western Punjabi may be classed 
as a separate language, sometimes called 
Lahndi, and is spoken in the north and west 
The next most important languages are West- 
ern Hindi, which Includes Hindustani and 
Urdu (the polished language of the towns) 
Western Pahari, which is spoken in the hill 
tracts, and Rajasthani, the language of 
lUjputana Baluchi, Pushto, Sindhi and 
libeto-Burman languages are used by small 
sections of the population. 

Agriculture. 

Agriculture is the staple industry of the 
province affording the main means of sub- 
sistence to 60 5 per cent, of the population It 
18 essentially a country of peasant proprietors 
About one-sixth of the total area in British 
districts is Government property, the remain- 
ing five-sixths belonging to private owners, 
md a large part of the Government land is 
so situated that It cannot be brought under 
cultivation without extensive irrigation 
Tims the Lower Chenab Canal Irrigates 
1/139,000 acres of what was formerly waste 
laud, the Lower Jhelum Canal, 4,18,000 
acres and the Lower Bari Doab Canal, 
adds 1,005,000 acres to this total On 
account of the opening of the Sutlej Valley 
cauals an ar< a of about 1,213,000 acres more 
has been brought under cultivation Large 
areas in the hills and elsewheie which 
are unsuited to cultivation are preserved as 
forest lands, the total extent of which is about 

6.000 square miles. Of the crops grown, wheat 
IS the most important and the development 


of iirigation has led to a great expansion of 
the wheat area. Next in Importance to wheat 
is gram. Other Important staples are barley, 
rice, millets, maize, oilseeds (rape, toria and 
sesamum), cotton and sugarcane. In the canal 
colonics large areas of American cotton are 
grown but in tlie cotton-growing districts the 
sliort staple indigenous varieties are predominant. 
The country being preponderantly agricultural, 
a considerable proportion of the wealth of the 
people lies in livo-stock Large profits are 
derived from the cattle and dairy trades and 
wool is a staple product In Kulu and Kangra 
and throughout the plains generally The 
production of hides and skins is also an important 
industry 

Industries 

Tlic mineral wealth of the Punjab is small, 
rock salt, saltpetre and limestone lor road 
building being the most important products. 
'I'here are some small coal mines in the Jhelum, 
Shahpiir and Mianwali districts Gold washing 
is earned on in most of tlie rivers not without 
remunerative results Iron and copper ores are 
plentiful but tlie difficnlty of carriage and the 
absence of fuel liave hitherto prevented smelting 
on a large scale. The Punjab is not a large 
manufacturing proviiuc, the total number cf 
factories being only 673 tlie majority of whicn 
are cotton ginning and pressing factories 
Jilankets and woollen rugs are produced in consi- 
derable quautitus and tlio carpets of Amritsar 
arc famous Sijk weaving 1., also carried on and 
the workers In gold, silver, brass, copper and 
cMrtlieiiware arc fairly numerous Ivory 
carving is carried on extensively at Amritsar 
and Lciah and also in the Patiala State 
Mineral oil is be ing extracted and refined in the 
Attock and Rawalpindi Districts and a cement 
factory is established at Wah near Hassanabdal 
There IS also a match factorv at Shalidara and 
a factory for the hydrogenation and refining of 
oils at Lyailpui 

Administration. 

Prior to tlie amendment of the Government 
of India Act in 1919 the head of tlie administra- 
tion was a Lunitenant-Governor, drawn from 
the ranks of the Indian Civil Service Under 
the amended Act the province was raised 
to the status of a Governorship, with an 
Executive Council and Ministers, the Governor- 
lu-Counfil being in charge of tlie Reserved 
Subjects and the Governor with his Ministers of 
the Transferred Sulijects The general system 
ot provincial administration under tliis scheme 
is sketched in the section “Provincial Govern- 
ments’’ {q V ) where is also given a list of the 
Reserved and Transferred Subjects Associated 
with tlie Governor and the Council and Ministers 
is an enlarged Legislative Council, with wide 
powers, whoso scope and authority are given in 
the section “ Legislative f’ouncils '* (q v ), the 
system being common to all the major provinces 
'1 he business of Government is carried on 
through the usual Secretariat which consists 
of four Secretaries, designated (1) Chief, 
(2) Home, (3) Finance, and (4) Transferred 
Departments, one Deputy Secretary, two Under- 
secretaries, and one Assistant Secretary In the 
Public Works Department, there are five Secre- 
taries (Chief Eogmeer8),one in the Buildings and 
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Roads Branch, one iu the Hydro-Eloctrlc Branch 
and three In the Irrigation Branch, while 
the Legal Eemembrancer is also the Secretary 
to Qovernment In the Legislative Department 
The head of the Police Department is Joint 
Secretary and of Ed I'^ation Department an 
Under Secretary to Government The Qovern- 
ment winter in Lahore and the summer (from the 
middle of May to the middle of October) in 
Simla. Under the Governor, the province is 
administered by five Commissioners (for Am- 
bale, Jullnnder, Lahore, Rawalpindi and 
Multan) who exercise general control over the 
Deputy Commissioners — 29 in number — each of 
whom is in charge of a district. 

The principal heads of Department in 
the province are the two Financial Com- 
missioners (who are the highest Court of 
Revenue jurisdiction, and heads of the 
departments of Land and Separate Revenue 
and of Agriculture and the Court of Wards), 
the five Chief Engineers, the Inspector-General 
of Police, the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of Public 
Health, the Chief Conservator of Forests, the 
Directors of Agriculture and Industries, the 
Inspector-General of Registration, the Registrar 
of Co-operative Credit Societies and Joint Stock 
Companies and the Legal Remembrancer. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is entrusted 
to a High Court, which Is the final appellate 
authority to civil and criminal cases, and has 
powers of original criminal jurisdiction in cases 
where European British subjects are charged 
with serious oftences and original oh il juris- 
diction In special cases. The Court sits at 
Lahore and is composed of a Chief Justice and 
eight Puisne Judges (cither civilians or 
barristers), and six temporary Additional Judges, 
including the Inspecting Judge sanctioned each 
year for six months Subordinate 
to the High Court arc the District and 
Sessions Judges (25 in number) each of whom 
exercise civil and criminal jurisdiction in a civil 
and session division comprising one or more 
districts In districts in uhich the Frontier 
Crimes Regulation is jn lorce the Deputj 
Commissioner on the findinc of a Council of 
Eiders (Jirga) may pass sentence up to seven 
years’ imprisonment. 

Local Self-Government. 

Local Self-Government Is secured In certain 
branches of the administration by the constitu- 
tion of District Boards, each exercising authority 
over a district; of Municipal, Small Town, 
and Notified Area Committees each exercising 
authority over an urban area, and of Pancha- 
yats, each exercising authority over a revenue 
estate or a compact group of revenue estates. 
The funds of District Boards are derived from 
a cess on the land revenue of the district supple- 
mented by Government grants, profession 
taxes and miscellaneous fees, and those of 
Municipal, Small Town, and Notified Area 
Committees from octroi or terminal tax and 
other forms of taxation from Government grants 
and from rents and miscellaneous fees. The 
Panchayat system is an attempt to revise the 


traditional village community organisation, the 
elected committee or Panchayat possessing 
certain powers in respect of taxation, local 
option, civil and criminal justice, the abate- 
ment of nuisances and other matters. Most of 
the members of practically all local bodies are 
now elected and elections are usually keenly 
contested. 

Police. 

The Police lorce is divided Into District Police, 
Railway Police and Criminal Investigation 
Department The combined force is under 
the control of the Inspector-General, who is a 
member of the gaxetted force and has under 
him throe Deputy Tnspectors-General in charge 
of ranges comprising several districts and a 
fourth Deputy Inspector-General in charge of 
the Criminal Investigation Department and of 
the Finger Print Bureau at Phlllaur. There is 
a Police Training School at Phillaur controlled 
by a Principal of the rank of Superintendent of 
Police. The Railway Police are under an 
Assistant Inspector-General. The District 
Police arc controlled bv Superintendents, each 
of whom is in charge of a district and has under 
him one or more Assistant Superintendents 
or Deputy Superintendents. 

Education. 

The strides which have been made in the past 
detade especially in the concluding years 
of the period, have brought the Punjab into 
line with the older and more forward provinces. 
The advance has not been confined to any one 
form of education but is spread over all grades 
and varieties In addition to institutions main- 
tained in all parts of the province by private 
enterprise, Government itself maintains fifteen 
arts colleges (Including one for Europeans and 
one for women), thiee normal schools for 
males, twelve training classes, and combined 
institutions for females, one hundred and 
twent y secondary schools for boys and 
girls and fifty centres for vocational training. 
Apart from these institutions for general 
education, Government maintains six higher 
grade professional institutions, vu., the King 
Edward Medical College and Veterinary College 
at Lahore, the Agricultural College at Lyallpur, 
the Engineering College at Moghalpura, the 
Central Training College Lahore and the 
Chelmsford Training College at Ghoragall, and 
two schools, vxz , the Medical School at Amritsar 
and the Engineering School at Rasul In 
addition there are thirty-two technical and 
industrial schools (thirty for males and two 
for females) scattered over the province. 

The Department of Education is in charge 
of the Minister for Education who is assisted In 
the work of administration by the Director 
of Public Instruction. 

Medical. 

The Medical Department is controlled by the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, who Is 
an officer of the Indian Medical Service holding 
the rank of Colonel He Is assisted by an officer 
designated the Assistant Inspector General of 
Civil Hospitals, who is at present an officer of 
the Indian Medical Department of the rank of a 
Civil Surgeon. 
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Public Health. 

The Department of Public Health is controlled 
by the Director of Public Health (a member 
of the Indian Medical Service) who has, working 
under him, three Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, 34 District Medical Officers of Health, 
and twenty-eight District Sanitary Inspectors 
In addition there is a temporary «taff of 10 
Sub-Assistant Health Officers and 16 Sanitary 
Inspectors for assistance in combating epidemic 
diseases. Tlie ancillary services comprise 

(1) A Vaccine Institute which is in charge 
of the Assistant Director of Public Health, 
Punjab (Technical) Vaccination, assisted by « 
Superintendent and which prepares sufficient 
vaccine lymph to meet the needs not only 
of the Punjab, but of the Army in f^ortbern 
India and of several provinces and Indian States 
in and beyond the confines of India 

(2) An epidemiological bureau, which is in 
chnrge of the Epidemiologist to Government 
whore, in addition to routine bacteriological 
examination, resrarch work in matters bearing 
upon public health problems is carried out 


Budget 

Heads of Account. Estimate, 

1033-34 


Revenue Receipts. {In thov sands 
of Rupees ) 

Principal Reads of Revenue 
IT — Taxes on Income 

V — Land Revenue (gross) 4, 60,7 6 

Deduct — Ile\ennc credd- —1,77,06 
ed to Irrigation , 

Total Land Revenue 2,78,70 

VI — Excise 98.37 

VII — Stamps 1,16,97 

VIII — Forests.. . . 17,70 

IX — Registration .. i 8,13. 

Total . 6,10,20 

Irrigation ^ 

XIIT — Irrigation — Works for j 

which capital accounts i 

are kept — i 

Direct Receipts . 4,22,74' 

Indirect credits (Land 1,77,00^ 

Kevenue due to irriga- i 

tlon). j 

Gross amount ., fi,()0,70 

Deduct — Working Expenses — 1 ,80,41 1 

Net XIII — Irrigation 1 

Receipts 4,20,29 1 


(3) An Education Bureau, to which is 
attached a photographer and a draftsman 

(4) A Chemical Laboratory in charge of a fully 
trained chemist whose duties comprise the 
chemical analysis of water samples and food 
stuffs 

(5) A Public Health Equipment Depot 
which supplies Government Institutions, local 
liodies, etc , with reliable disinfectants, vaccine 
sera, etc 

(6) A Public Health School, the staff of which 
is responsible for the training of health visitors 
The Principal, who is also Inspectress of 
Health Centres, supervises the maternity and 
child welfare work throughout the province. 

In matttrs connected with sanitary works the 
Director of Public Health works in close touch 
with the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health Circle, Punjab, who acts as technical 
adviser of the Public Health Department in 
engineering matti'rs This officer and the 
Director of Public Hialth are also the technical 
advisers of the Sanitary Board whose duty it 
j is to examine and report upon sanitary schi mes 
put forward by local bodies 


Budget 

Heai s of Account. Estimate, 

1033-34 


(In thousands 
I of Rupees ) 


XiV—Irrigation — Worls for 1,91 

which 00 capital ac- | 
counts are kept. | 

Total . i 4,22,20 

Debt Services. j 

XVI — Interest .. .. ..j 9,40 

Civil Administration | 

X VII — Administration of J ustlce 10,2 5 

XVIII — Jailsand Convict Settle- 3,35 

ments. 

XIX — Police 1,70 

XWI — MisceliancoUB Depart-' 8,55 

ments j 

Total ..| 23,85 

Beneficent Departments. j 

XXI — Education . . 17,87 

XXII— Medical 9,19 

XXm— Public Health .. . 1,35 

XXIV — Agriculture . . 6,82 

XXV — Industries .. . j 3,93 

Total ,.1 39,00 
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Rudget 


Budget 

Deads of account. 

E'^timate, 

Heads of Account. 

Estimate, 


1933 34 


1933-84 

Buildings and Roads 

{In thousands 


{In thousands 

of Rupees ) 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 

of Rupees ) 


XXX— Civil WorkB 

10.74 

Government Presses 

30 

XXX-A — Hydio Ekctiic 

11,12 

Revenue Reserve Fuud 


Deduct — Working Expensts 

—8,95 

Central Road Fund 

7,00 

Ntt XXX-A— Hvdio Ehctrie 

2,17 

Miscellaneous Government 


sclumt 


iccount 

Roseaich l^'iiiid 

158 

Total 

18,91 



Total 

38,85 

Miscellaneous 




Total Provincivl Receipts 

11,98,11 

XXXII — Transfers from Insu- 
rance Fund 


Opening Balance 

—40 208 

XXXIII — Receipts in aid of Su- 
perannuation 

1,32 

Grand Total 

12,38,40 

Expenditure Charged to 




Revenue 


XXXIV — Stationery and Printing 

2,73 

Direct demands on the Reienue 


XXX V — Mibcellaneous 

17,25 

5 — Land Revenue 

35,88 

Total . 

21,30 

6 — Excise 

9,81 

Conti dmtions and AbSignweids 


7 — Stamps 

2,01 

to Central and Procincial 



Govemn^nts 


d — Forests 

19,42 

XX XIX- A — Miscellaneous adjust- 


f\ T> «»rk 4 V / • • • 


ments between the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Gov- 


9-~iiogisvrui JOD \ ( 1' ) 

75 


Total 

07,87 

ernments 

XL-A — Transfers from the Rev- 


Irrigation Revenue Account 


enue Reserve Fund 


1 30,38 

14 — Woiks for which capital 



Total Revenue Receipts 

10,54,0J 

accounts are kept (Interest 
on debt ) 


Extraordinary Items 





15— Miscellaneous Irrigation Ex- 

10,35 

XL — Extraordinary Receipts .. 

30,74 

penditure. 

Total Revenue 

10,84,75 

Total 

1,46 73 

Advance from Provl Loans 1 und 

50,00 

Debt Services. 


Loans and Advances by Provin- 


1 19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 

—21, '29 

cial Governments 




21 — Reduction or Avoidance of 

27,88 

Recoveries of loans and advances 

24,58 

Debt. 

Deposits and Advances 


Total 

—6,59 

Famine Relief Fund 

1,00 

Civil Administration, 


Appropriations for reduction or 


22 — General Administration (Re- 

1,05,37 

avoidance of debt — 


served) 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 


22 — General Admin is t r a t io n 

1,89 

Loans 

1,56 

(’I'ran8‘'errcd). 

Other appropriations 

20,32 

24 — Administration of Justice . . 

53.14 
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Budget 


Budget 

Heads ot Acoodnt 

Estimate, 

Heads of Account 

Estimate, 


11).. 3 34 


1933-34 


[Jn thousands 


In thousands 


of Rupees ) 


of Rupees.) 

25 — Jailsand Convict Settlements 

31,64 

51- A — Miscellaneous adjustments 



between the Central and 


20 — Police 

1,20,00 

Provincial Governments 


37 — Miscellaneous Departments 
(Hey (TV ed) 

1,43 

Total 



Extiaordinary Items 



37 — Miscellaneous Departments 

24 


(Transferred). 


52 — Extraoulinarv i liarges 


Total 

3,14,70 

G2-T Transfers to Revenue Re- 
serve Fund 


Beneficent Departments. 





Total Revenue Expenditure 

10,25,28 


30 — Scientific Departments 

23 

chargcii to Revenue 


31 — Education (Heserved) 

5,12 

Capital Expenditure 


31 — Education (Transferred) 

1,50,()0 

Charged to Revenue 




8-A-- Foie^ts 

3,66 

32— Medical 

10 

44,47 

16 — Irrigation Works 

S3 — Public Health 

11,63 

35-A — Industrial Development •• 


34— Agriculture 

44, 3S 

41-A — Civil Works 


85 — Industries 

12,03 

41-13 — Hydro Electric Scheme 


Total . 

2,b.S,H(> 

45- A — Commutation of Pensions 


Bmldmgs and Roads. 


Total Capita] Expenditure 

8,21 

01,02 

charged to Rev euue. 


41 — rivll Works ’ Heserted 

41— LI VII works iXriDsferred . 

Total Expenditure charged 

10,33,49 

41-C — Civil Works, Hvdro Electric 

30,17 

to Revenue 


CajntuJ Expend it me not charged 
to RevenuL 


Scheme — Interest on Capital 
Outlaj 




Total 

1,23,35 

52-A- -lorcst Capital Expenditure 





Miscellaneous 





55 — Construction of Irrigation 

26, 10 

43 — Famine 

2.00 

>iaviga'tion Embankment 
and Drainage Works 


45 — Superannuation Allowances 

00,2 5 

56-C — Industrial Development 


and Pensions. 


Capitil Expenditure 


46 — Stationery and Printing (Re- 

9,15 

58 — Hydro Electric Scheme 

67,54 

served). 


C'apital Expenditure 




60 — (Tv a Works — Capital Expen- 

.... 

46 — Stationery and Printing 

69 

diture 


(Transferred). 


60 B —Payment of Commuted 

11,13 



value of Pensions Capital 


47 — Miscellaneous (Reserved) 

715 

Expenditure 


47— Miscellaneous (Transferied). 

17,96 

Total Capital Expenditure 
not charged to Revenue 

1,04,77 

Total . . 

07,18 


• Loans raised in the Market — 






Contributions and Assignments. 


6i per cent Punjab Bonds, 1933 
5i „ „ „ 1937 

1,04 


48 

51 — Contribution to the Central 


Total 

1.5. 

Government 
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Heal*?, op Account. 

Budget 

Estimate, 

193J-34 

1 Heads op account. 

1 

Budget 

Estimate, 

1933-34. 

Advances f'^om Pro\incial 

Loans Funds (Repayments) 

{In thousand^ 
of Rupees ) 
20,22 

Vppropriation for reduction or 
avoidance of Debts — 

Sinking Fund for Provincial 
Loans 

Suspense 

Depreciation Reserve Fund for 
Govt Presses 

1 Revenue Reserve Fund 
; Central Road Fund 
! (fovernment 4( counts 
j Reserve Fund \ctount 

{In thousands 
of Rupees ) 

1.56 

48 

“ ” 7.00 

97 

Loans and Advances by Provin- 
cial Gov^eruments — 

I.oans and Advances (Reserved) 

f 1 . (Transferred) 

0.54 

1,50 



Total 

1 

10.01 

Total 

14,10 

Total Provlncla) Disbursements 

11,90 21 



Deposits and Advances — ■ 

Famine Relief Fund 


1 Closing Balance 

48,25 


j Grand Total . . 

12.38,40 

I 


Administration. 

Gomrnor, H E Sir Herbert William Emereon, 
K.C SI, c I B , c B B , I r s. 

Personal Staff 

Pru'ate Secretary, Major R, T Lawrence, M C , 
Ilodson’s Hoisc 

Aidea-de-Camp — Lieut. the Hon’blc W 

Edwards, 15tl. Kiurs Hussars , L ent L P Lc- 
Maichand,5th Iloyal Ghurkha liitlcs (f ^ ) 
Indian Aides-de-Cainp — Captain Todar SinRh 
(Hon), Hon Captain Saidar Jlabadur 
Mohammed Fero7e Khan, m b e Honv Cap- 
tain Sardar l^ahadur Chanda Hinj', i o M 
Members of Council 

The Hon’blc Captain Khan Bahadur Saidar 
Sir Sikander Hy at- Khan, K n L (Keveniie) 

The Hon’ble Sir H D Craik, Bart , C s I, I c 8 , 
(Finance) 

Ministers 

The Hon’ble Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kl, 
Minister foi Agriculture 

The Hon'ble Dr Qokul Chand Narang, ma, 
Ph 1) , Minister for Local Self-Government 
The Hon’ble Malik Sir Firoz Khan Noon, Kt , 
Minister for Education 

Civil Secretariat 

ChxeS Secretary, F H Puekie, r i e , I c s 
Home Secretary, J W Hearn, I r & 

Finannal Secretary, C. IM C Ogilvie, C b E , 
I C S 

Secretary, Transferred Departments, P Marsden, 
I 0 s 

Public Works Department. 

IrriQation Branch 

Secretary, {Southern Canals), T B Tate 
Secretary, {Northern CanaU), A Murphj, OBE 
Secretary, {Construction), F J, Waller 
Buildings and Roads Branch 
Se<retary D Macfarlane 

Financial Commissioners, Miles Irving, CIE, 
OBE, ICS {Revenue), 1) J Boyd, 0 1 B , 
ICS {Deielopment ) 


Miscmlaneous Departments 
Director of Agriculture, 11 11 Stewart, IAS 
Director of Land Records and I nspector General oj 
Registration, K 8 Mahk Abdul Haq, B A 
Director of Public Instruction, R. Sanderson, 
M A 

insptetor General of Police, J M Ewart, C I E 
Chief Conservator of Forests, R N Parker, 
IIS 

Inspect or ’General of Civil Hospitals, Colonel 
C H Rmnhold. m c , 1 r c s E , I M s 
Director of Public Health, M&ioi R C ATilhotra, 

OBE IMS 

Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt *Col F A 
Barker, o b E , I m s 

Accountant-Genet al, Cyril E Gwyther, b a 
(Cantab ), F R E s 

Postmaster-General, Major A. Angelo OBE 
Lieutenant-Governors of the Punjab 
Sir John Lawrence, Bart , GOB 
Sir Robert Montgomery, k c B 
Donald Friell McLeod, 0 B 
Major-General Sir Henry Durand, 

K 0 s i , c B , died at Tonk, January 
1871 

R H Davies, c s l. 

R E Egerton, c s I 
Sir Charles U Aitchison, K C S I , 0 I E 
James Broadwood Lyal 
Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, K c s I 
William Maew'orth Youiid, 0 S I 
Sir C M Rivaz K c S I 
Sir D C J Ibbetson, K c s I , resigned 
22nd January 1908 
T G Walker, c s I (OfTg ) 

Sir Louis W llano, K 0 I E , 0 s i 
James McCronc Douic, (Offg ) 

Sir M F. O’Dwyer, K c s 1 
Sir Edward Maclagan, k c i E , c s i 
Governors of the Punjab. 

Sir Edward Maclagan, K c l F , O.s l 
Sir Malcolm Hailcv, K n s t c l e 
Sir Geoffrey de Montmorency, G C I P , 

Sif Herbert^ VilUam ^Emerson, K c s I , 
CIE, CBE, ICS 


18B0 

]8’'>9 

1805 

1870 


1871 

1877 

1882 

1887 

1892 

1897 

1902 

1007 

1007 

1908 

1911 

1912 
1019 

1920 

1924 

1928 

1983 
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PUNJAB LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble Chaiidhrl, Sir Shahab-ud-Dln, Kt , kb, Kangra-cum-Gurdaspur (Muhammadan), 
llural - President 

Members and Ministers 
Fr-Offlcio 

The Hon’ble Captain Sirdar Sikander Hyat Khan, M b E , K B , Revenue Member to Government, 
Punjab 

The Hon’ble Sir Henry Cralk, Bart , 0 S I I 0 s , Finance Member to Government, Punjab. 

The Hon'bie Sardar Sir Jogendra Singh, Kt , Minister for Agriculture (Sikh), Landholders 
'j’he Hon’ble Malik Fkoz Khan, Koon, Minister for Education, Shahpur East (Muhammadan). 
Rural 

The Hon’ble Hr Gokul Chand Narang, M A , ph D , Minister for Local Self-Government (North- 
West Towns Non-Muhammadan), Urban 

Nominated. 

Official t 

\nderson, Mi .T D , I C S , Legal Remembrain or and Sceret.irj to Government, Legislative T)o- 
paitinent 

JioNcl, Ml D J , (M E , I C s , Financial (’ommlssioner, I)e\elopTnent 

I'azal Habi, Khan Salieb Shaikh, Director, Information Bureau 

He.irn, Mr J W , i (’ m , Home Secretary to (»o\eininent 

]\1alhotra, Majoi It (' , o B E , d p h IMS, Dlreitor of Piiblu Health 

idarsden Mr P , I 0 s , Script. try to rtovcrnment, I’lansferred Departments 

Miles Iwing, ]Mi , r i E , o n E , I C S , Finaiici,il ('ommissumer Kevcniie 

Dgilvie, Mr (' M G , u E , i c s , Serretarv to Government, iMnaiice Department 

Sanderson, Mi L , m A , i i. s , Director of Public rnstruction 

Puc kle, Mr F H , c' r e , i c s , ('hief Sec retaiv to (foveriimcmt 

Staig, Mi B M , t c s , .loint Serretarv to (Tovernment, Industries Department 

i\ri!ipln , Mr A , o B E , Cliiet Engineei, Public Works Department, Irrigation Branch 


Non-offieials. 


Ghani, Mr M \ 

.T.inmeja Singh, Captain, Sardar Balcadui Sardar, 
0 n I 

babh Cliand 'Mehra I.ala 
Ma\a Das, ^Ir Finest, u a 

Mushtici Ahmad, Giirmani, Khan Bahadur, 
Mian 

Rahim Baklish, ^Maulvi, Sir, k c 1 e 
Rolieits, Ml Owen 

Shave, Dr (Mrs ) M C 

Slieo Naraiii Singh, Saidai Bahadui Sarclai, 

r T 1^. 


Kepresentaive of Labouring Clashes 
Representative of tlie Punjab OIHeers and 
Soldiei s ot Itis Majesty’s Indian Fore es. 
Reprc'sentative of (xcncral Intel ests 
Repiescmtative of Indian Clirmtians 
Rc piesentative of Geneial Interests 

RepresentatlNe of Geneial Inteiests 
Repiesentatlve of the European and Anglo- 
Indi.ui (’omiminities 

Representative of the European and Anglo- 
Indian Communities 
Repiesentatlve of General Interests 


Elected 


Name of Member Constituency 


Abdul Ghani Shaikli 

Ahmad Yai Khan, Danltana, Khan Bahadui 
IMlan 

Akbar Ali Pii , n A , ll n 
Allah Dad Khan, Chaiidhii, n A 

Aij.in Singh, Sarclai, n A , ll it 

bahadui Khan Saidar, M It 

b.dl)ii Singh, R.io Bahadui Captain, Rao, o B 1 - 

b.msi bal, Chaudhri 

Bhagat Ram, Lala 

Bishan Singh, Sardar 

Biita Singh, Sardar Baliadui Saidai, B A , LL B 
Chetan Anand, Lala, 11 \ , LL B 

Chhotu Ram, Rao Bahadur Chaudhri, BA, 
LL B 

Chowdhry, Mi Sajan Kumar 
Dm Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh, MA, 
LL B 

3'\iqii Husain Khan, Chaudhri 

Fazd Ali, Khan Baha lur Nawab Chaudhri, o b E 


West Punjab Towns (Alubammadan), Urban 
(Aluliauiinadan), Landholclerh 

Ferozexioie (Muhammadan), Rural 
Ambala Division, Tsoitli-East (Muhammadan), 
Riiial 

Hoshiaipiii and Kangra (Sikh), Rural 
Dera Ghazi Kiian (Muhammadan), Riiial 
Guigaon (Non- Muhammadan), Rural 
liahore Citv ( Non- Muhammadan), Uiban 
Jullundur-cMm-Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan), 
Rural 

Sialkot-ec/w-Giiidaspiir (Sikh), Riiial 
Multan Division and Sheikliupura (Sikh), Rural 
West Punjab Towns (Non-Muhammadan), 
Urban 

South-East Rohtak (Non-Muhammadan), 
Jtural 

Hlssai (Non-Muhammadan), Ruial 
East and West Central Towns (Muhammadan), 
Uiban 

Amritsar (Muhammadan), Rural 
Gujiat East (Muhammadan), Urban 
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Name of Member. 


Oopal Pas, Lali 

Giirbachan Siimh, Sardar 
Habil) TTllah, Khan Jiabadiir, S.iidai 
Haibat Khan Dalia, Khan 
Afzal Haq, Chandhn 

.Tajidev Ivlian Kliaial, Rai 
Jaswant Singh, (iuin 

Jawah.ir Smgb Dlnllon, Sndai, n S( (Vgii) 
(Wales), MSP (London) 

Jvoti I’rasad, Lala, n A , nn n 
Kesar Singh, Kai Sahib Ciiandiiii 

Labh Slngli, Mr , m a , ll n (Cant a) > ) 

Alalak, ^ti IMiibanMnad Pin 

M.unrij Singli Choiian, Kanwar, n \ , ll n 

Mtinoiiar Lai, Air M A 

la*lvh\ali Shiinathi 

Mohan Singh Saidai Pahadui Sardar 

AJuhindai Singh, Sudar 
Ariibaiak All Sh.th, Sa\ad 

Muhammad Abdul Rahman Khan, Chandhn 
Aluhammad Amin Khan, Khan Baluului Malik, 
o l{ E 

Afuhamm.id Pusoof, Klmaja 
Muhammad lLi\at, Qureshi, Ivhan Ikdiadui 
Mian, (' I E 

Muhammad Hasan, Khan Sahib, Alakhdiim, 
Shaikh 

Aluhammad Jamal Khan Leghari, Khan ILiha- 
dm Nawab 

Aluhammad Ra/a Shah (lilani, Alakhdumzada, 
Sa\ ad 

Aluhammad Sadiq, Shaikh 
Aluhammail Sartaraz Ah Khan, Kaja 
Aluhammad A'asln Khan, Chaudhn, n A , LL ii 
Alukand 1 al Pun, Air M \ 

Alukcrji, Rai Bahadur Aii J’ 

AIuzafTar Khan, Khan Baludur (’a]d iin Alahk 
Narendra Nath, Pn\an Bahadui Kaja, M \ 
Natlnva Singh, Chaudhn 
Nazir Husain, Chaudhn, b A , ll n 
Nihal Chaiid Aggarual, Lala 


Noor Ahmed Khan, Khan Sahib Allan 
NurKhan, Khan Sahib Risaldai Bahadui 
Nurulah, Allan, n Com (Loudon), l K E s 
Pam ham Chand.Thakui 
Pandit, Air Nanak Chand, H A 
Raghbir Singh, lloiiorarj laeutrnant Sardar, 
o B r 

Raniji Pas, I ala 

Ram Sarup, ( 'hand hr I 

Ram Singh, ‘ind-tieut- Sardar 

Riasat Ah, Chaudhn, B A , LL B 

Sanipuran Singh, Saidar 

Sewak Ram, Rai Bahadui Lala 

Shah Muhammad, Chaiidhri 

TJjjal Singh, Sardar, Sahib Sardai, M A 

Zafrulla Khan, Chaudhri, B A , ll b 


Constituency. 


Lahore and Forozepoi o-r?/in-Shelkhupura (Non- 
Aluhammadan), Ruial 
.lullundiii (Sikh), Ruial 
L.iboie (Muhammadan), Ruial 
Multan JCast (Aliihammadan), Rm il 
Hoshiaipur-r?/m-Jj u d h i a n a (Aluharamadan), 
Rural 

L\allpui No] th (Aliihammadan), Rnial 
l''ero/pporo (Sikh), Rmal 
Lahoie (Sikh), Ruial, 

South-East Towns (Non-Ariihammadan), Urban 
Amritsai-ewwi-Gurdaspur (Non-Ariihainniadaii) 
Riiial 

Rawalpindi Pivision and Lahore Division Noith, 
(Non-Aliihaimnadan), Rural 
Lahore City (Muhammadan), Uihan 
Amhala-rwwi-Simla (Non-Muhammadan) Rural 
Puujab TJuiversity 

Noiih-East 'I'owTis (Non-Aluhaumiadau), Uihan. 
Rawalpindi Division and Gujranw^da (Sikh), 
Rmal 

Ludhiana (Sikh), Rural 
Jhang (Aluhammadan), Rural 
Jiillmidm (Muhammadan). Ilmal 
Attock (Muhammadan), Rmal 

South-Ki^t 'Pown (Alnhainmad.m), Uiban 
Shahpiii Wi'si (Aliihamm.id.in), Rmal 

MiizalTaig.iih (Miiluunin.idan), Rmal 


Bahieli 'rumatidais (Laiulluddi is) 

Alult.in VV< (Muhammadan), Rmal 

\miilsai Ciiv (Muhammadan) Thban 
ihelmn (Muhammadan), Rmal 
Giirgaon-ruw-Hiss.ir (Muhammadan), Rural 
l^imjah Indiistru'.s 

IMinjah Ch.imber of ComiiieKC and Trades 
Assoeiation ('oinmert e 
Alianwali (Aluhammadan), Ruial 
Punjab JJaudh^ddel^ (General) 

Karnal (Non- Aluhammadan), Rmal 
Gujiat AA'est (Aluhammadan), Kuial 
Ka''t and West Central Towns (Non-Arnham- 
madan), Urban 

Alontgomarv (Aluhammadan), Rmal 
Rawalpindi (Aluhamiuarlan), Rmal 
allpur South (Aluhammadan), Rmal 
Kangra (Non-Aliihnmmadau), Rural 
H(»shiarpm (Non-Muhammadaii), Rmal * 
Amritsar (Sikh), Rural 

Vmritsar City (Non-Aliihaimnadaii), Urban 
North-West Rohtak (Non- Muhammadan), Ruial 
Amhala Division (Sikh), Rural 
Gujr.inwala (Aluhammadan), Rural 
Lv allpur (Sikh), Rural 

ATultan Pi\!«l(m (Nou-AIuhammadan), Rural 
Sheikupura (Muhammadan), Rural 
Sikh (Crbaii) 

Sialkot (Muhammadan), Rural 


Mr Abnasha Singh, Bar-at-Law, Seiretary, Legislative Council, Cecil Hotel, Simla 

Hakim Ahmed Sliujaa, b a , Assistant Secretary, Legislative Countil, Aletropole Hotel, Simla 
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Burma. 


The Pro'vmce of Burma lies between Assam 
on the North-West and China on the North- 
East, and between the Bay of Bengal on the 
West and South-West and Siam on the South- 
East Its area is approximately 261,000 
square miles, of which 192,000 are under 
direct British Administration, 7,000 are unad- 
minlster^ and 62,000 belong to seml-indepen- 
dont Native States The main geographical 
feature of the country is the series of rivers and 
hills running fan-like from North to South with 
fertile valleys in between widening and 
Hattenlng out as they approach the Delta 
Differences of elevation and rainfall produce 
great variations in climate. The coastal tracts 
of Arakan and Tenasserim have a rainfall of 
about 200 Inches, the Delta less than half that 
amount. The hot season is short and the mon- 
soon breaks early. The maximum shade tem- 
perature is about 96°, the minimum about 60° 
North of the Delta the rainfall decreases rapidly 
to 30 inches in the ccntraldry zone which lies 
In a “rain shadow” and has a climate resembl- 
ing that of Bihar. The maximum temperature 
is twenty degrees higher than in the wet zone, 
but this is compensated by a bracing cold season. 
To the north and east of the dry zone lie the 
Kachin hills and the Shan plateau. The aver- 
age elevation of this tableland Is 3,000 feet 
with peaks rising to 9,000 Consequently it 
enjoys a temperate climate with a rainfall of 
about 70 inches on the average. Its area is 
over 50,000 square miles. There is no other re- 
gion of similar area in the Indian Empire so well 
adapted for European colonization. The mag- 
; nifleent rivers, the number of hdly ranges (Yo- 
f mas) and the abundance of forests, all combine 
to make the scenery of Biuma exceedingly 
varied and picturesque 

The People 

The total population of Burma at the census 
of 1931 was 14,667,146 There were 9,092,214 
Burmans, 1,037,406 Shans, 1,367,673 Karens, 
153,345 Kachins, 348,994 Chins, 534,985 
Arakanose and Yanhye, 336,728 Talaings and 
138,789 Palaungs There Is also a large alien 
population of 193,594 Chinese and 1,017,825 
Indians, while the European and Anglo-Indian 
population numbered 30,441, and Indo-Burmans, 
182,166. 

The Burmans, who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation, belong to the Tibetan group and their 
language to the Tibeto-Chinese family Tbev 
arc (‘sscntially an agricultural people, 80 per 
cent of tile agriculture of the country being In 
their hands. The Bunnese and most of the 
hill tribes also, profess Buddhism, hut Ani- 
mism, or the worship of nature spirits, is almost 
universal. Tlie interest taken by the Bur- 
mese 111 the course of the war, their response 
to the call for recruits and their generous 
contributions to war loans and charitablo funds 
seem to show tliat their axiathy towards the 
government of the country Is giving way to an 
intelligent loyalty to British rule. 

In appearance the Burman is usually 
somewhat short and thick set with Mongolian 
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features. His dress is most distinctive and 
exceedingly oomfortable. It consists of a silk 
handkerchief bound round his forehead, a loose 
jacket on his body and a long skirt or longyi tied 
round his waist, reaching to his ankles. The 
Burmese women, perhaps the most pleasing type 
of womanhood in the East, lead a free and open 
life, playing a large part in the household eco- 
nomy and in petty trading. Their dress is 
somewhat similar to the men's minus the silk 
kerchief on the head, and the longyi is tucked 
in at the side instead of being tied in front. A 
well dressed and well groomed Burmese lady 
would, for grace and neatness, challenge rom- 
pailBon with any woman in the world. 

Communications. 

The Irrawaddv, and to a less extent the 
Chindwln, afford great natural thoroughfare s 
to the country At all seasons of the year 
these rivers, especially the Irrawaddy, are full 
of sailing and steam craft. In the Delta the 
net- work of waterways is Indeed practically 
the only means of communication The Irra- 
waddy Flotilla Company, with a fine fleet of 
mail, cargo and ferry boats, gives the Irrawaddy 
and the Delta rivers and creeks a splendid river 
service. 

The Burma Railways has a length of 
2,057*25 miles open line. The principal lints 
are from Rangoon to Mandalay , from Mandalay 
to Myltkyina, the most northern point in the 
system; the Rangoon-Frome line ; and the 
Pegu-Martaban line, which serves Moulmein 
on the further bank of the Salween River. 

Industry. 

Agriculture Is the chief industry of the pro- 
vince and supports nearly three-foiirlha of the 
population The nect total cropped area 
Is 16J million acres of which nearly f million 
acres are cropped more than once. Irri- 
gation works supply water to nearly 1 million 
acres. India is very largely dependent on 
Burma for her supplies of kerosene, benzine 
and iietrol which rank second to rice In order 
of Importance. Teak wood is exported in large 
quantities from Burma to India. 

Forests play an important part in the in- 
dustrial life of the Province . The forest reserves 
cover some 34,705 square miles, while uiiclasscd 
forests are estimated at about 1,48,576 square 
miles. Government extracts some 72,731 tons 
of teak annually, private firms, cf whom tin 
Bombay Burma Trading Corporation and Stt 1 1 
Brothers are the chief ,e:!rtractover2, 52, 297 tons. 
Other timber extracted by licensees amounts 
to over 2,37,804 tons and firewood o\er 10,45,161 
tons. 

Tin and wolfram are found chiefly in the 
Tavoy and Mergui Districts. Wolfram and t in 
are found together in most mining areas in 
Tavoy, the proportion varying from almost 
pure tin to almost pure wolfram There has 
been on improvement in the price of tin. 

There was a slight improvement in the output 
of tiu and wolfram during the year 1932, as 
compared with the output of 1931. Sil^ er lead 
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and zinc ore are extracted tiy the Burma Cor- 
TOration at Bawdwin in the Northern Shan 
States Copper in small quantities is also found 
there There arc small deposits of Molybdenite 
in Tavoy and Mergui and of plantinum in 
Myitkyina The Burma Ruby Mines, Ltd. 
which had the sole right to work for precious 
stones in the Mogok Stone Tract of the Katha 
District surrendered their lease on the 30th June 

1931 Mining Is now carried out by native 
miners working under licenses There was no 
output of precious stones from the ruby mines 
in 1982 The output of amber in 1932 was 
11 442 cwt The output of Burmese Jadeite 
during 1932 compared with that of the previous 
year showed an increase of 260 78 cwts but the 
value depreciated considerably owing mainly 
to the inferior quality of mineral obtained 
Conditions in China also contributed to a fall 
in value The oldest and largest oil field in 
the province is at Yenangyaung in the Magwe 
District where the Burma Oil Company has its 
chief wells There was a decrease in the output 
from the wells in the Yenangyaung oilfield due 
to a natural decline in the production of the 
wells There waa an increase in the output of 
the Chlndwln District whifh is ascribed to flye 
new wells in the Indaw Oilfield being brought 
into operation during the year There was also 
an increase in the output in the Pakokku 
District due to the greater activity of the 
operators. The output of petroleum during 

1932 exceeded that of 1931 by 8,655,727 gallons 
the increase being mainly from wells in the 
Pakokku District and the Chauk Oilfield of the 
Magwe District The Burma Oil Company 
take their oil to the refineries at Rangoon by 
pipe line from the Yenangyaung and Singu 
Oilflolds Other companies take it down by 
river flats The area under ruiiber is 1,10,445 
acres 

Manufactures. 


There are 1,093 factories, more than half 
of which are engaged in milling rice and nearly 
one-seventh are sawmills. The remainder are 
chiefly engineering works, cotton ginning mills, 
oil mills for the extraction of oil from groundnuts, 
printing presses, ice and aerated water factories 
and oil refineries connected with the petroleum 
industry The total number of persons em- 

K in establishments under the Indian 
les Act in 1932 was 90,578 Perennial 
factories employed 42,652 and seasonal factories 
47,926. At the Census of 1931, 1,850,170 or 
29 79 per cent of the total population were 
engaged outside agriculture and production 
As is the case in other parts of the Indian 
Empire, the imported and factory made article 
is rapidly ousting the home-made and indigen- 
ous But at Amarapura In the Mandalay 
District a revival has taken place of hand silk- 
weaving. Burmese wood-carving is still famous 
and many artists In silver still remain, the finish 
of whose work is sometimes very fine. Basaein 
and Mandalay parasols are well known and 
much admired in Burma But perhaps the 
most famous of all hand-made and indigenous 
industries is the lacquer work of Pagan with its 
delicate patterns in black, green, and yellow 
traced on a ground -work of red lacquer over 
bamboo. A new art Is the making of bronze 
figures The artists have gone back to nature 
for their models, breaking away fiom the con- 


ventionalized forms into which their silver 
wirk had crystallized and the new figures 
display a vigour and life that make them by 
far the finest examples of art the province can 
produce. 

Administration. 

Burma, which was at that time administered 
as a Lieutenant-Governorship, was deliberately 
excluded from the operation of the Reform Act 
of 1919. It was felt that the Province differed 
so markedly from the other Provinces in the 
Indian Empire that its requirements should be 
separately considered After repeated discus- 
sions the question was referred to a special 
Burma Reforms Committee, which in 1922 re- 
commended that all the essential provisions 
of the Reform Act should be applied to the Pro- 
vince. This recommendation was accepted and 
its proposals became law. Under this Act 
Burma became a Governor’s Province, with 
an executive council and ministers, and 
conforms to the provinces recreated under 
the Act of 1919 (q v ) The main difference 
is in the size of the electorate Under the fran- 
chise accepted, the rural electorate is estimated 
at 1,979,450 and the urban electorate has been 
put as high as 99,882 The Legislative Council 
consists of 103 members, of which 80 are elected 
and the balance nominated Owing to the spe- 
cial status of women in Burma, female franchise 
was adopted from the beginning 

Burma Is divided administratively into 
Upper Burma (including the Shan States 
and CJhin Hills) and Lower Burma. The 
Shan States are administered by the Chiefs 
of the States, subject to the supervision of the 
Commissioner, Federated Shan States, who Is 
also Superintendent for the Southern Shan 
States, and the Superintendent of the Northern 
Shan States. The Northern and Southern Shan 
States were formed into a Federation on the 
Ist October 1922, and are designated the F S. 
States The other Shan States in Burma are 
subject to the supervision of the Commis- 
sioner, Sagaing Division The Civil, Crimi- 
nal and Revenue administration is vested 
in the C^ief of the State, subject to the re- 
strictions contained in the sanad The law ad- 
ministered is the customary law of the State 
Under the Governor are eight Commissioners 
of divisions, three In Upper, four In Lower 
Burma, and one in the Federated Shan States. 

Justice 

The administration of Civil and Crlminaf 
Justice is under the control of the High Court 
of Judicature at Rangoon, which consists of a 
Chief Justice and ten other permanent Judges. 
The Superior Judicial Service consists of District 
and Sessions Judges ; there are also separate 
Provincial and Subordinate Judicial Services 
All village heidmen have limited magisterial 
powers and a considerable number are also In- 
vested with civil jurisdiction to a limited extent. 

In pursuance of the policy of decentraliza- 
tion steps were taken In 1917 to restore to the 
village headmen the power and Influence which 
they possessed in Burmese times before the 
centralizing tendencies of British rule made them 
practically subordinate officers of the administra- 
tion 
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Public Works I 

Tho P W D comprisea two Branches, viz.^ I 
the B R Branch tho Irrigation Branch 

Tlic B tfe R Branch of this Department which 
m under the Ministry of Porcats la administered 
])\ one Chief lingineer There is also a Personal 
i\^sistant to the Chief Engineer There are four 
permanent Rupcrintending Engineers in charge 
ot Cut lea, two of which are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo One post of Superin- 
tending Engmeei haa continued to be In 
vbcv.iuce for reasons of retrenchment These 
nrc ofiicera of the administrative rank 

Tliosc of the e\ef utive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Assistant Executive Engineers 
wlio number 25 (twenty five), including the 
Personal Assistant to the Chief Engineer, on the 
cadre of tho Indian Service of Engineers 
Besides this tliere is also tho Burma Engineering 
Service (Class I) which has been constituted for 
the purpose of gradually replacing tho Indian 
Service of Engineers m the B & R Branch , so 
far 18 appointments have been made to tho 
latter service There are 10 officers in service 
at present 

Further, there are the following officers 
belonging to the specialist services who are 
stationed at Rangoon — - 

(1) One Superintending Engineer, Public 

Health Circle 

(2) Two Sanitary Engineers 

(1) One Electrical Inspector 

(4) Two Electrical Engineers 

(5) One Consulting An liitect 

(0) One Superintendent ot Stores 

(7) One Assistant Superintendent of Stores. 

Tho Irrigation Branch of the P W D , which 
is under tho control of the Hon‘ble Finance 
Member, is administered by the Chief Engineer, 
I* W D , Burma Irrigation Branch, who is assist- 
ed by a Personal Asstt. There are four perma- 
nent Superintending Engineers in charge of 
Cirdes, two of whom are stationed at Rangoon 
and two at Maymyo One of these posts in the 
headquarters at Rangoon is temporarily held in 
abeyance on account of the financial stringency 
These are officers of the Administrative rank. 

Those of the Executive rank are the Executive 
Engineers and Asst Executive Engineers who 
number 20 on this cadre of the Indian Service of 
Engineers Besides this there is also the Burma 
Engineering service, which is a Provincial Service. 

Further, there is a River Training Expert 
On account of reduction of works due to the 
financial stringency the number of temporary 
Engineers recruited locally and in England 
to augment the permanent staff has been 
reduced to one each. 

Police. 

The Police Force is divided into. Civil, 
Military and Rangoon Town Police. The 
first two are under the control of the 
Inspector-General of Police, the latter is 
under the orders of tie Commissioner of 
Police, Rangoon, an ofilcir of the rank of 
I>eputy Inspector-General. There are five other 
Deputy Int^ctors-General, one each for the 
Northern, Sonthem and Western Ranges, one 
for the Railway and Criminal Investigation 
Department, and one for the Military Police. 

A special feature of Burma is the Military 
Police. Its officers are deputed from the 
Indian Army. The rank and file are recruited 


from natives of India with a few Eachins, 
Earens and Chins. The experiment of recruit- 
ing Burmese on a small scale has been successful 
Tho organisation is military, the force being 
divided Into battalions. The object of the force 
Ip to supplement tho regular troops In Burma. 
Their duties, apart from their military work, 
are to provide escorts for specie, prisoners, etc., 
and guards for Treasuries, Jails and Courts 
Education . 

Under the Minister for Education there Is tho 
Director of Public Instruction with an Assistant 
Director, both belonging to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service. There are nine Inspectors of 
Schools drawn from the Indian Educational Ser- 
vice, and the Burma Educational Service (class I) 
while tho Burma Educational Service (class II) 
provides seven Assistant Inspectors. There is 
one Asstt Inspector of School Phv'sical Training, 
appointed on a Temporary basis. There are also 
two Inspectresses ol Schools. There is a Chief 
Educational Officer for the Federated Shan States 

A centralized, teaching and residential Uni- 
versity for Burma, has been established in Ran- 
goon. It now provides courses in Arts, Science, 
Law, Education, Economics, Engineering, 
Medicine and Forestry. 

English and A. V Schools are controlled by the 
Education Dept. A remarkaole feature of edu- 
cation in Burma is the system of elementary 
education evolved, generations ago, by the genius 
of the people. Nearly every village has a mon- 
astery (hpoongyl-kyaung); every monastery is a 
village school and every Burman boy roust. In 
accordance with his religion, attend that school, 
shaving hit head and for the time wearing the 
yellow robe. At the bpoongvt-kyaungs the bovs 
are taught reading and writing and an elemen- 
tary native system of arithmetic The result is 
that there are very few boys in Burma who 
are nr^t able to read and write. Vernacular 
education is in the hands of Local Educational 
authorities. 

Among special Institutions, the Government 
Technical Institute, Insein, provides courses 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical Engineering 
and the Agricultural College, Mandalay, courses 
In Agriculture The Mary Chapman Training 
College for Teachers and School for the Deaf 
exists in Rangoon and schools for the blind, at 
Moulraein and Rangoon 

A liberal scheme of State Scholarships provides 
for the despatch of 12 scholars to Europe 
each year. 

Medical. 

The control of the Medical Department Is 
vested in an Inspector-General of Civil Hos- 
pitals. Under him are 37 Civil Surgeons. 
There Is also a Director of Public Health, two 
Assistant Directors of Public Health, the senior of 
whom is also Director, Public Health Institute, 
at which there is now a Public Analyst (which 
post is at present held in abeyance for purposes 
of economy) and to which is also attached a 
Malaria Bureau, an Inspector-General of Prisons, 
three whole time Superintendents of Prisons, a 
Chemical Examiner and Bacteriologist and a 
Superintendent of the Mental Hospital. There 
is also a post of Hygiene Publicity Officer, which 
for the present is held in abeyance 

The Pasteur Institute was ox)cned in Rangoon 
In July 1915. The Director is a memb^ of the 
Indian Medical Service^ 
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THE FINANCES OF BURMA. 

In common with the other Provinces of India, the financial arranfjements between the Gov 
eminent of India and the Government of Burma underwent a remodelling in con‘?equence of the 
reconstitution of the Province on the lines of the other Indian Provinces The Province obtained 
ubstantlal financial independence The present position is set out in the following statement — 


ESTIMATED BECEIPTS POIt 1933 34. 


(A) TiPjVENUE TiECBirTS^OnmNAJlY 


Taxes on Income 

Rs. 

Salt . 

5,0*6,000 

Land Revenue 

5,37,50,000 

Exeise 

88,85,000 

Stami)s 

.59,96,000 ' 

Foi ost 

88,32,000 

Registration 

5,58,000 

Scheduled Taxes 

13,48,000 

Irrigation, etc , Works with 

Capital Accounts 

36,25,000 

Irrigation, etc , Works (No Capital 
Accounts) 

1,63,000 

Interest 

8,27,000 

Administration of .Tustice 

9,62,000 

Jails and Convict Settlements 

8,33,000 

Police 

10,49,000 

lV)rts and Pilotage 

2,09,000 

PRlueation 

5,42,000 

Medical 

1,07,000 

Pulilic Healtli 

1.49.000 

1.32.000 

Agru ulture 

Industries 

10,000 

M1s( f llaneous Dejiartments 

5,03,000 

Civil Works 

11,34,000 

Rec oipts in Aid of Superannuation 

93,000 

Statiom rv and Printing 

1,55,000 

MisceUanemis 

19,45,000 

Total (fl) 

9,26,13,000 


(b) EE VENUE EECETPTS— 
EA'TEAOEDINA RY , 

Extraordinary Receipts 

Total (rt) A' iff) , 9,20,13,000 


(c) DEBT HEADS 

Ai)nropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidan( e of Debt 12,85,000 

Depreciation Fund — Gov emment 

Presses 89,500 

Deprec lation Fund — Commercial 
Cone erns ... 

Loans ami Advances by Provinci.il 

Gov eminent . 31,32,700 

Civil Deposits . 8,82,800 

Advam es Irom Provincial Loans 
Fund 

Total (c) 53,90,000 

Total (a), {h) & (c) 9,80,03,000 

1,000 

9,80,04,000 


ESTIMATED DISBURSEMENTS FOR 
3 9 Vi- 14 

(.1) EXPENDTTI’HE CJJ \EaEP 

TO ^iEVE^ VE Ra 

Land Revenue .58,00,000 


Excise 
Stamps 
I Forest 

' (V) Forest Capital Outlav 
Rcgistiation 
Sdiediilcd Taxes 

Interest on Works with Capital 
Accounts 

' Other Revenue Expenditure 


18,01,000 

1.29.000 

07.22.000 
54,(U)0 

1.04.000 
2,000 

27.50.000 

4.89.000 


Constriution ot Tirigation, etc . 


Interest on Ordinary Delit — 1,30,000 

Interest on other Oidig.itions 


Aiiiiropriation tor Redmtion or 
Avoidamcof Debt 
General Administration 
Administration of dustne 
Jails and Convict Settlements 
Police 

Ports and Pilotage 

Sdcntifii Dejiartnients 

Ediu ation 

Medical 

Puiilk Health 

Agriculture 

Industries 

Miscellaneous Departments 

Civil Works 

Famine 

Superannuation Allownmcs and 
Pensions 

Stationery and Printing 
Mtscellancous 
Extraordinary Charges 

Total (a) 

(B) EXPENDITURE NOT 
CHAJWED TO REVENUE 
Caiutal Outlay on Forests 
Construction of Irrigation, etc , 
Works 
Civil Works 

Other Provincial Woiks 
Pa;yinent of Commuted Value ot 
Pensions 

P a V HI e 11 1 s to Retrem hod 
Personnel 

Total (5) 

Total (a) & (5) 

(C) DEBT HEADS 
Depreciation Fund— Government 
Presses 

Loans and Advances 
Civil Deposits 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
P^und 

Total (() 

Total (a), {b) & (c) 
Closing IJalam c 
Grand 'I’otal 


32,85,090 

97.93.000 

50 . 87.000 

1.3.62.000 
1,78 77,000 

7,10,000 

55,000 

84.71.000 

39.55.000 

10.19.000 

17.34.000 
2, .50, 000 
!3,7l,000 

92.35.000 


02.65.000 

8,99,000 

10 . 86.000 

T,99,95,(K)0 


27,85,000 

4,16,000 


4,38,000 

21 ,000 

36,60,000 

9 , 1635,000 


43,000 

19,51,200 

32,800 

16.44.000 

36.71.000 

9,73,3 6,000 
~ OJIS.OOO 
'9,80,04,000 


! 

I 


Opening Balance . . 
Grand TotaJ 
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Cotnnoi, H Tl Sir TTush Latisdown 
steiilirnson, K r s I , K <M r 

Ser^einnf (’apt.iin Krodorlek WllMam 
Spi inuitt W vtkni'^.Tlio S( mdo lliirHC 
\,ih"^-(ic-Camp, laontcuant D (’ S Sinclair, 
Jn<i Battn Tlio Tioyal Boik'^liiro Jlofiiment , 
S V" -nd li.iiKris ((iaulm'r Horse) 

Jlotiornru Jph^s-dc Camp, Ideuton.int-Coloiiel 
\ latlibrid^e, i v Ciiitaiii V (’ H Lane, 
K T M 

jiuhan Aide'^-do-Camp, S\ibadar-'\Ta 3 or LasauR 
Lain late of the l-20th Burma Killos, N.iib 
('(Miimandant Alta Mohami d Klian, Khan 
L.di.idur HeserNC Battn , Burma Militai\ 
l‘()li( < 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
'J he llon’ble Mr Thomas Couper, CSI,MA,T0S 
I he IJon’ble U Ba, k S m , BA. 

Ministers. 

1 he Hon U Ba Bo 
3'h( Hon Dr Ba Maw 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Director of Agriculture, A McKerral, 0 i b , M A., 
15 Sf 

Cummmiouer, Federated Shan States, Taunggyi 
Southern Shan States, J fdagiic, c 1 e , l c a 
Dipenutcndcpf Northern Shan States J Shaw 
Om (tor o f Cahh( lu'^traetiou, I M Smuiih m\ 

1 I' ^ 

n^tpector-Ceneral of Police, Lt -Col C de 
M Wcllborne, 0 B E , I A. 

'Ihicf Conservator of Forests, S E Ilopwood, M o 
la^peit 01 -(General of Civil TlospitaP, Col 
V A (Jill, KHh, M R C’ p (Lon), P p |[ 
(En}/ ), I) T M A II (JiOn ), i M s 


Director of Public Health, Major E Cotter, M B , 
1) p H 


Inspector-General of Prisons, Lt -Col P. K. Tara- 
pore, IMS 

Commissionci of Eicise, A Tl IHonis, B \ , I C S 
Financial Commissioner {Heserved Subjects), 
I (i Llov<l, B A , I e s 
Postmaster-General, (J A Hopkins 


Chief Commissioners of Burma. 


Licnt -Colonel A P Phayre, c b 
C olonel A Fytehe, 0 s i 
Lieut -Colonel It D Ardaph 
The Hon Ashley Eden, 0 s i 
A B Thompson, o s I 
C U Aitchison, c s i 
C E Bernard, c SI 
C H T Croathw^aite 
Sir C E Bernard, k c s i 
C H T. Crosthwaite, c s i 
A P MacDonnell, c S I (a) 

Alexander Mackenzie, c s i 
D . M Smeaton 
Sir F W il Fryer, k c s i 
(a) Afterwards ( by creation ) 
MacDonnell 


J8«2 

lS(i7 

1870 

1871 
1875 
1878 
1880 
1886 
1883 
1887 

1889 

1890 
1892 
1895 

Baron 


Lieutenant-Governors of Burma. 


Sir F W H Fryer, K c s I .. . 1897 

Sir n S Barnes, K c s i , k 0 V o . . 1903 

Sir H T White kcir .. .. 190.5 

Sir H.'irvcv Adamson, Kt , k r s i , ll D. 1910 
Sir finreourt Butler, k r s i , o i e . . 1915 

Sir lleginald Craddock, k 0.8 t. .. 1917 


Governors of Burma 

Sir Harcourt Butler, ocib,kcst. .. 1 922 

Sir Charles Innes, K c s i , k c i f , i c s. 1927 
Sli Hugh LatiMlown Stephenson, K r 8 t , 

K c I E 1932 


SECRETARIES, DEPUTY SECRETARIES, UNDER-SECRETARIES, Etc.. 
TO GOVERNMENT. 


' Booth-Gravcly, riE,M\,Trs . 
' H Payton, b a , i r a 
. G Wilkie, B A , I 0 S. 

\ Martin i r a 
(J McDowall, M A , I c s 
(' Kogarty, b v , i 0 s 
Saw Hla Pru (2), ATM 
M MacDougall, m A , I 0 S 
H Seymour, M \ , i r s 
K Potter, B,A , I c.s 
b Arnold, B \ , T 0 s 
Aung Than (1), B A 
u Sahib S B (Hiosh, B A , B L 
Kyaw Din, A t M , B a 
Pisliwii k, B A , 1 c s 
Kyin, M Sc , I 0 a 
S Sastri, b A 
W Boyne . 

A Curties 

N Son 

N . B. Rosario . 

Piillaiya Sastri 


Chief Secretary, Home and Political Department. 
Secretary, Finance Department 
Secretary, Education Department. 

Secretary, Revenue Department 
Secretary, Reforms Office, 

Secretary, Forest Department 
Secretary, .Judicial Department 
Secretary, Local Government Department. 

Deputy Secretary, Finance Department 
Under-Secretary, Horae and Political Department 
Under- Secretary, Finance Department. 

Under-Secretary, Forest Department 
Under-Secretary, Revenue Department. 

Under-Secretary, Judicial Department 
Under-Secretary, Local Government Department. 
Under-Secretary, Education Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance Department. 

Assistant Secretary, Home and Political Department 
Registrar, Home and Political and Judicial Departments 
Re^strar, Education and Local Government Departments 
Registrar, Finance and Revenue Departments. 

Registrar, Forest Department. 


FINANCIAL COMMISSIONER. 

G Lloyd ,0Si,BA,lCS .. .. Financial Commissioner 

J S White, o B E , B A , I r 8 Secretary to Financial Commissioner. 

[ K Biswas, B s<\ , . . Registrar. 
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BURMA LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 


PRiilSlDFNT 


Tho TTon’blo Sir 0<!rar dc GlanMllo, Kf CIR 
o B F , l»ar-a(-Lnv\ 

P] PUTY President 


Saw Pe Tha, P.ar-at-Law 

Sfpretary. 

U Pa Pun, r.ar-af-Law\ 

Assistant Secretary 

H M Elliot 

Er-Oj[fi(io Members- 
Ofeictals 

Tho Hon’blo Mr Thomas (’oujx'r, c s i , i c s 
The lion’ bio V JU, K s m , B v 

Ministers 
The Hon Pa Pe 
The Hon Dr Pa ^Inw 


Konnuafcd Membos 
O Ft in us 


Harry Tomklnson, cie,cre,tcs 
W alter Pooth-(fia\olv, c I e , i c s 
Philip t!lnistoplior Eoj^aity, i c s. 

Varant 
Vai ant 
Var ant 

Ilaiboart MacTnt 5 'rc Mar Pougall, i c s 
Wilfrid Hut'll Payton, I c s 
Hut'll Graham Milklo, l c s 
A Mckorrat, c i e 

Colonel Clifford Allohin Gill, K n S , I m S 
A K Momi, I (’ s 
11 C Morns 


Non-Officials 

Arthur Egfrar, Bar-at-Jjaw 

John Arnold Cherry, c i k , Rar-at-Law' 

TT Po Ian, TPS, Land-owner. 

Dr N N Parakh, l F p L M s (Glas ), l s.A. 

(Lond ), Medical Ih’actitioner 
A M M Vellayan Chottlar 
IJ Po Yin, K s M , Men hant 
E P Pillai 
It B Howism 

Elected ]\[ embers 

TI San Shwe Bu 
U Kun, Bar-at-Law 
U Po Yin, ATM. 

U Pa Shwe 
U Maung Maung Gyi 
U Ba Than 

IT Chit Hlaing, Bar-at-Law. 

Daw Hnln Ma 
U Ba Than 


L Choon Foung 
U Tun Aung 
Kliao Ho( k ('huan. 

H K Ghose 

P N Das 

Gxnga Singh 

M M Rail. Bar-at-Law 

HAS Tvabjl 

V.u.int 

Tilla Mohamed Khan 

A M A Kaieein Gann! 

tl Tun Ban 

Sra Shwe Pa. T P s 

U Shwe Nvini 

Saw Pe Th.i, Bar-nt-Law 

Vacant 

U Ba Them 

TI Shwa\ Tha 

XT Pho Khine 

U Po M\a 

U So Nyiin, Bar-at-Law 
Ramrl XT Maung Maung 
XT Thin Maung 
XT Saw 

XT Kyaw' Din. Bar-at-Law 

Dr Ba \in 

IT Paw XT 

XT Sell! Ba 

II Ba Tin 

C Nvnn 

IT ICvaw l')un 

XT Pa Saw 

n Tun Min 

IT XV Maung 

XT Ba Tha ling 

XT My.a 

The Hon’ble Sir J A Maung Gyi, Kt , 
Jlar-at Law 
XT Pu 

XT Tha Gjaw 
XT Thl 

XT Ni, Bar-at Law 
XT Ba Chaw 
XT Po Them 
I XT Kyi Myiiit, K s m 
XT Kya Gamg, Jiar-at-Law 
XT Mya Tha Dun 
U Maung Gyee, Bar-at-Law 
XT Lu Pe 
XT Sein Win 
Vacant 
IT Min Oh 
Klioo Lock Chwan 
XT Maung Gvi (Letpadan) 

C P Khlii Maung 
U On Maung 
U San Lu 
U Pa Tin 
U Ba 

U Ba Thaw 

Dr Ba Maw, Bar-at-Law 
C H Campagnac, m B e , Bar-at-Law 
Sir Oscar de Glanvile, Kt , c T E , o R E , Bar-at 
Law 

R T Stoneham 
C S. Wixlehouse 
U Ba Glay 
Chan Chor Khine 
W 0 Penn. 

XT Tun Pe 

Khan Bahadur Ahmed Chandoo. 
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Bihar and Orissa. 


Bihar and Orissa lies between 10"-02* and 
27”>30' N. latitude and between 82'’>S1' and 
88‘’-26' B. longitude and includes the three pro- 
vinces of Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur, and 
Is bounded on the north by Nepal and the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal; on the east by 
Bengal and the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal and Madras ; and on the west 
by the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh and 
the Central Provinces. 

The area of the territories which constitute 
the Governorship of Bihar and Orissa is 83,180 
square miles inclusive of the irea of large rivers 
The States in Orissa and Chota Nagpur which 
were included in the Ttovince of Bihar & Orissa 
have since the Ist April 1933 been transferred to 
the control of the Agent to the Governor-General, 
I'UsternStatesand no longer form part of the Pro- 
\ in( 0 Two of the provinces of the Governorship 
of Bihar and Orissa, , Bihar and Orissa, con- 
sist of great river valley*;, the third, Chota 
Nagpur, is a mountainous region which separates 
tliem from the Central Indian Plateau. Orissa 
embraces the rich deltas of the Mahaiiadi and 
the neighbouring rivers and is bounded by the 
Bay of Bengal on the south-east and walled in 
on the north-west by the hilly country of the 
Tributary States. Bihar lies on the north of the 
Province and comprises the valley of the Ganges 
from the spot where it issues from the 
territories of the Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces of Agra and Oudh till it enters Bengal 
near Bajmahal. Between Bihar and Orissa lies 
Chota Nagpur. Followinv the main geogra- 
phical lines there are five Civil Divisions viltb 
headquarters at Patna, MuzafTarpur (for 
Tirhut), Bhagalpur, Cuttack (for Orissa) and 
Ranchi (for Chota Nagpur). The headquarters 
of Government are at Patna. The new capital 
whleh lies between the Military Cantonment 
of Dinapore and the old civil station of Ban- 
kipore IS known as “ Patna,” the old town being 
called “Patna City.” 


The People. 

The Province has a population of 42,320,583 
persons. Evpn so with 451 person# per square 
mile, Bihar and Orissa Is more tbicklv populated 
than Germany There are only four towns, 
which can be classed as cities, namely, Patna 
Gaya, Jamshedpur and Bhagalpur. During the 
last ten years the population of Patna has 
been steadily increasing Hindus form an over- 
whelming majority of the population Though 
the Muhammadans form about one-tenth of 
the total population they constitute more than 
one-flfth of urban population of the province 
Animists account for 6*9 per cent. These are 
inhabitants of the Chota Nagpur plateau 
and the Santal Parganas, the latter district 
being a continuation of the plateau In a north- 
easterly direction. 


Industries.* 

The principal industry is agriculture, Bihar, 
more especially North Bihar, being the ” Garden 
of India.” Rice is the staple crop but the 
spring crops, wheat, barley, and the like are of 
considerable importance. It is estimated that 
the normal area cultivated with rice is 14,091,300 
acres or about 48 per cent, of the cropped 
area of the Province. Wheat Is grown on 
1,220,900 acres, barley on 1,356,400 acres, 
maize or Jodian-com on 1,644,700 the 
latter being an autumn crop. Oil-seeds are 
an important crop, the cultivation having been 
estimated by the demand for them in Europe 
It is estimated that 1,876,800 acres of land 
are annually cropped with oil-seeds in the 
Province. There is Irrigation iu Shahahad, 
Gaya, Patna and Cham paran districts |n Bihar 
and in Balaaore and Cuttack in Orissa. The 
Indigo industry is steadily on the decline, the 
total area sown having decreased from 342,000 
acres In 1896 to 25,000 acres in 1923 The 
principal cause of this was the discovery of the 
possibilities of manufacturing synthetic or 
chemically prepared indigo on a commercial 
scale Its place as a crop manufactured for 
export has been largely taken by sugarcane, the 
cultivation of which has been considerably 
extended owing to the high prices given by 
sugar factories. In the district of Purnea 
and In Orissa, and parts of the Tirhut 
Division jute is grown, but the acreage varie? 
according to the price of Jute. The last 
Serious famine was in 1895-96, but there 
was a serious shortage of foodstuffs in the 
south of the Province In 1919. In any 
year In which monsoon currents from 
either the Bay of Bengal or the Arabian 
Sea are unduly late in their arrival or 
cease abniprlv before the middle of September 
the agricultural situation Is very grave It may 
be said that for Bihar the most important 
rainfall is that known as the hatia^ due 
towards the end of September or up to 
middle of October. Rain at this time not only 
contributes materially to an Increased outturn 
of the rice crop, but also provides the moisture 
necessary for starting the spring or rabi crops. 

Manufactures. 

Opium was forirerly, with indigo, the chief 
manii Pictured product of Bihar, but In conse- 
quence of the agreement with the Chinese 
Government the Patna Factory has been closed 
At Monghyr the Peninsular Tobacco Company 
have elected one of the largest cigarette fac- 
tories in the world and as a result tobacco is 
being grown much more extensively. The 
Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur in 
Singhbbum district are also one of the largest 
in the world and numerous subsidiary industries 
are springing up in their vicinity. The most 
important of these are the Tinplate Company 
of India, Agricultural Implements, Ltd .Enfleld 


The figures given in this paragraph relate to British territory only. 
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Cable Contpaiiv of India, Enanicllcd Ironware, 
Limited, and Indian Steel Wire Products, The 
population of Jamshedpur is rapidly approach- 
ing 100, (H)0 and it consumes 1| million 
tons of coal annually. This part of the province 
has also some of the richest and most extensive 
iron mines in the world and supplies the iron 
and steel works in both Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa with raw materials, but the raising 
of coal is still the most important of 
the mineral industries In the province. The 
coalfields In the Manbhum District have 
undergone an extraordinary development In the 
past twenty years, while valuable new fields are 
being developed at Ramgarh, Bokaro and Raran- 
pura in Hazaribagh This same district is the 
most Important mica mining centre m the world 
both on account of the quality as well as the size 
of its output. Manbhum, Palamau, Ranchi, the 
Santal Parganas and Gaya are also the chief 
centres for the production of lac and the manu- 
facture of shellac, the latter of which is exported 
from India to the value of ten crores annually 

Administration. 

The Province on first constitution was ad- 
ministered by a Lleutcnant-Govemor-in Council, 
thus being unique In India as the only Lieu- 
tenant Governorship with a Council Under 
the Reform Act of 1919 it was raised to the 
status of a Governorship, with an Executive 
Council and Ministers The principles of the 
provincial administration are fully explained 
in the section. The Provincial Governorships, 
where the division of the administration into 
Reserved Subjects, in charge of the Governor 
and his Executive Council, and Transferred 
Subjects, in charge of the Governor and Mini- 
sters chosen from the Legislative Council, is 
set out in detail. In all these respects Bihar 
and Orissa is on the same plane as the other 1 
Provinces in India. 

Public Works. i 

The Public Works Department in the Pro- * 
vlnce of Bihar and Orissa consists of two 
separate branches, viz. — (1) the Buildings 
and Roads which includes llailwaAS and the 
Public Health Engiuecnng Branch and (2) 
Irrigation. Each has a Chief Engineer, who is 
also Secretary to the Local Government with 
an Engineer Officer as Under -Secretary In the 
Buildings and Roads branch and a non-pro- 
fessional Assistant Secretary, In the Irrigation 
branch under him The Electrical work of 
the Province is carried out by an Electric 
Inspector and au Electrical Engineer and a stall 
of subordinates. 

Justice. 

The administration of justice Is con- 
trolled by the High Court of Judicature 
at Patna. In the administration of civil Justice 
below the High Court are the District Judges as 
Courts of Appeal, the Subordinate Judges and the 
Munaiffs The jurisdiction of a District Judge or 
Subordinate Judge extends to all original suite 
cognizable by the Civil Courts It does not, 
however, include the powers of a Small Cause 
Court, unless these be specially conferred. Tin 
ordinary Jurisdiction of a Munsif extends to all 
suits in which the amount or value of the subject 
matter In dispute does not exceed Rs 1.000 


though I be limit may be extended tc Rs. 4,000. 
On the criminal side the Sessions Judge bears 
appeals from Magistrates exercising first class 
powers while the District Magistrate is the 
appellate authority for Magistrates exercising 
second and third class powers. The District 
I Magistrate can also be, though in point of fact 
I be very rarely is, a court of first instance. It is 
usual in most districts for a Joint Magistrate or 
a Deputy Magistrate to receive complaints and 
police reports, cases of difficulty or importance 
being referred to the District Magistrate who is 
responsible for the peace of the district. In the 
non -regulation districts the Deputy Commis- 
sioner and his subordinates exercise civil powers 
and hear rent suits 

Land Tenures. 

Estates in the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
are of three kinds, namely, those permanently 
settled from 3 793 which are to be found in the 
Patna, Tirhut and Bhagalpur divisious, those 
j temporarily settled as in Chota Nagpur and 
parts of Orissa, and estates held direct b> Gov- 
I emment as propriotxir or managed by the Court 
of Wards The passing of the Bengal Tenancy 
Act {VIII of 1885) safeguarded the rights of the 
cultivators under the Permanent Settlement Act 
Further, the Settlement Department under the 
supervision of the Din'ctor of Land Rceorde 
makes periodical survey and settlement opera 
tions in the various districts both permanently 
and temporarily settled In the former, the 
rights of the undertenants are recorded and at 
tested, while In the latter there is the re-sittle 
ment of rents In the re-scttlement proceedings, 
rents are fixed not only for the landlords but alsc 
(or all the tenants A settlement can be ordered 
by Government on application made by land 
lords or tenants. 

The tenures of Orissa are somewhat different 
Under the zammdars, that is, the proprietors 
who took settlement from Government and pay 
revenue to Government direct, is a class of subi 
ordinate proprietors or proprietary tenurt 
holders, who were originally village headmer 
dealing more or less direct with the revenue 
authorities They have a variety of names 
such as mtikadam, padhan, maurusi, tarbaraka, 
pursetht, khariddar and shikmi zamindar 
These sub-proprietors or proprietary tenur* 
holders pay their revenue through the zamir 
dars of the estates within which their land' 
lie Id Chota Nagpur and the Santal Par 
ganas, the rights of village headmen have beei 
recognised The headman collects the rent 
and is responsible for them minus a deducfioi 
as remuneration for his trouble 

Both Orissa and Chota Nagpur have their ow 
Tenancy Acts. In the district of the Santj 
Parganas, the land tenures are governed b 
Regulations III of 1872 and II of 1886 and 1 
th( diijtnet of Sambalpui by the Central Pu 
Vinces Land Revenue Act, 1881 and the Centr. 
Provinces Tenancy Act, 1898 

Police. 

The Departments of Police, Prisons an 
Registration are each under the general directic 
of Government, supervised and inspecte 
by an Inspector- General with a staff of assi 
tants The Commissioner of Excise and SaJ 
Is also Inspector- General of Registration. 
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Under the Inspector-General of Police are 
four Deputy Inspectors-General and 29 Super- 
intendents There are also 24 Assistant Super- 
intendents of Police and 28 Deputy Superinten- 
dents. The force is dlvide-d Into the District 
Police, the Railway Police and the Military 
Police. A Criminal Investigation Department 
has also been formed for the collection and 
distribution of information relating to profes- 
sional criminals and criminal trines whose 
operations extend beyond a single district 
and to control, advise and assist in investiga- 
tions of crime of this class and other serious 
artion which its assistance may be invoked 
Iherp are three companies of Unmounted 
Military Police and one company of Mounted 
Military Polic e which are maintained as reserves 
to deal with seiious and organised disturbances 
and perform no ordinary civil duties. 

Education. 

The position of education in the Province, 
with the numbers attending schools, is set out in 
the section Education and the tables attached 
thereto (q v.) showing in great detail the edu- 
cational status of the administration. 

There is a University at Patna, whose func- 
tions are described under the Indian Uni- 
versities. (g 1 ; ) 


Medical. 

The Medical Department is under the control 
of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals who 
is a Member of the Indian Medical Service. 
Under him theie are 21 Civil Surgeons who are 
responsible for the medical work of the dis- 
tricts at the headquarters of which they are 
stationed. 61 Dispensaries are maintained by 
Government in addition to 611 Dispensaries 
maintained by Local bodies, Railways, private 
persons, etc 7,587,129 patients including 
92,544 In-natients were treated in all the dispen- 
saries in 1931. The total income of the dispen- 
saries maintained by Government and Local 
Bodies including that of the private aided insti- 
tiitiono amounted to lls 35,05,631. 

A large mental hospital for Europeans has 
been opened at Ranchi which reeidvcs patients 
from I^orthern India A similar institution for 
Indians has been opened at Ranchi since 
September 1925 for the treatment of patients 
from Bihar and Oris'ia and Bengal A samtorium 
at Itki in the district of Ranchi has also been 
established for the treatment of tuberculosis 
An institute for radium treatment has al'^o been 
established at Patna Centres for anti-rabic 
ireatment have been started at Patna and 
Cuttack 

A medical college has been opened at Patna 
and the Medical School which was in existence 
at Patna has been transferred to Darbhanga. 


THE FINANCES OF BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

As Bihar now enjoys practical flnancial autonomy, the finances are set out in greater detail 


(In thousands of Rupees ) 
Revenues and Receipts. Budget Estimate 


IT. — Taxes on Income 

1033-34 

3,17 

III —Salt 

3,00 

V. — Land Revenue 

l,79/)7 

VI. — Excise 

1,27,01 

VIl.— Stamps 

1,07 50 

Vni —Forest 

0,30 

TX — Registration 

13,50 

XIII. — Iriigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
capital accounts are 

kept 

19,17 

XIV. — Irrigation, Navigation, 

Embankment and Dra- 
inage Works for which 
no capital accounts are 

kept 

99 

XVI — Interest . . 

4,92 

XVn — Administration of Justice. 

6,46 

XVIIL— Jails and Convict Settle- 

ments . . 

4,32 

XIX.— Police 

1,82 

XX — Ports and Pilotage 

4 

XXI. — Education 

7,46 

XXTI.— Medical 

2,11 

XXIII.— Public Health . . 

1,61 

XXIV. — AgriculCure 

2,41 

XXV. — Industries 

2,22 

XXVI — Miscellaneous Departments. 

32 

XXX.— Civil Works 

8,66 


(In thousands of Rupees.) 
Revenues and Receipts Budget EstimnU 

1933-8 ' 

XXXII — Tiansfeis from Eamine 

Relief Fund . . . , 

XXXIIT — Receipts in aid of Super- 
annuation . . . . 99 

XXXTV — Statuinerv and Printing . 2,61 

XXXV — MiscelKneous .. . 3,35 

XXXIXA — Miscellaneous adjust- 

ments between the 
Central and Provincial 
Governments . , 

XL. — Extraordinary receipts . . . , 

Total revenue . . 5,08,50 

hoans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government (Recoveries) , . 7,24 

Advances from the Provincial Loans 
Fund 

Grunts from Imperial Ctouncil of 
Agricultural Research 71 

Transfers from H'a mine Relief Fund. 11,26 

Famine Relief Fund . . .. 9,34 

Subvention from Central Road De- 
velopment Account 3,30 

Appropriation for Reduction or 

Avoidance of Debt . 58 

S ispense .. 1,75 


Total Receipts .. 6,42,68 

Opening Balance . . (a) 52,34 

G HAND Total .. 6,95,02 


0 Includes Subventions from Central Road Development Account 7,02, Grants from Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 13, Famine Relief Fund 30,85. 
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(In thousands of Eupees ) 


Expenditure Budget Estimate 

1933-34. 

6. — Land Eevenue .. .. 17,24 

6. — Excise 15,09 

7. — Stamps .. 2,18 

8. — Forests 7,20 

8A — Forest Capital outlay charged 

to Eevenue 18 

9. — Eogistratlon 6,30 

14. — Interest on Irrigation Works for 

which capital accounts are 
kept . . . . . . . . 20,45 

l6. — Irrigation Eevenue Account — 

Othej Eevenue Expenditnre fi- 
nanced from ordinary Revenue 1 ,51 


16 — Irrigation Capital Account — 
Construction of Irrigation, 
Embankment and Drainage 
Works 


19 — Interest on Ordinary Debt . 56 

20 — Interest on other obligations 1,01 

21 — Appropriation for 1 eduction or 

avoidance of debt 58 

i2. — General Administration . 75,84 

24. — Administration of Justice .. 39,75 

25. — Jails and Convict Settlements . . 20,81 

26. — Police 86,26 

27 — Ports and Pilotage ... 2 

30. — Scientific Departments . . 31 

31 — Education .. . .. 81,22 

82.— Medical 26,25 

33. — Public Health . . . 11,43 

34. — Agriculture . . . . . . 13,84 

35. — Industries .. . .. 8,51 

37 — ^Miscellaneous Departments .. 71 

41. — Civil Works . . . . . . 38,94 

43. — Famine .. .. .. .. 43 

45. — Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions .. .. .. 35,11 

46A. — Commutations of Pensions 
Financed from ordinary Eevenue 


(In thousands of Eupees ) 
Expenditure Budget Estimate 

1933-34 

46. — Stationery and Printing . 8,05 

47 — ^^riscellaneous .. . 1,30 

51. — Contribution to Central 
Government by the Provincial 
Government .. .. .... 

51A — Miscellaneous adjustm e n t s 
between the Central and Provin- 
cial Governments , . . . .... 

52 — Extraordinary payments . . 8 

Total expenditure charged to Eevenue 5,21,16 

Commuted value of pensions . . 3,06 

Payments to Eetrenched Personnel 3 

Loans and Advances by the Provin- 
cial Government .. .. . 8,36 

Advances from the Piovlnclal Loans 

Fund (Eepay men ts) .. .. 58 

Grants from Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Ecsearth . 71 

Transfers from Famine Eellcf Fund 
(Eepayments ) .. .. 7,08 

Famine E( Hef Fund , . . . 11 ,26 

Subvention from Central Eoad 

Development Account , , . . 2,47 

Suspense .. .. .. .. 1,69 

Total expenditure not charged to 
revenue .. .. .. 35,18 

Ecserve for unforeseen . . 1 00 

Total expenditure .. .. 6,57,34 

Closing balance . . (5) 37,68 

Gband Total .. 6,95,02 

f Surplus 

ProvinciaH 

L Deficit .. 14,66 


ib) Includes Subventions from Central Koad Development Account 7,85, Grants from Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Eesearch 13, Famine Eelief Fund 2893. 
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ADMINISTRATION. 


Governor 

[lis Excellency Sir James David Sifton, K c s l 
K c I B , I c b 

Personal Staff 

]>nrate Secretary, C’aptaln P J Clarke 

\i(i e-de-Camp, Lieut G C Drake-Brockman 
and Lieut C W H Rice 

Honorary Atdeb-de-Camp, Lieut -Col A L 
Danby, Captain D J Manflcld, C^aptain W O 
Henderson, Risaldar Major Muhammad Roza 
Khan, Bahadur 

Executive Council 

The Hon’ble Mr J T Whitty, C’SI.CIE ,I0S 

Uhe Hoii’ble Babu Nirsa Narayan Singh 

Ministers 

Ihe Hou’blc Sir Gaiicsh Dutta Singh, Kt (Local 
Sell- G overnni ent) 

Mr Sayid Abdcr Aziz, Bar at-Law 
Secretariat 

\Clnef Senetary to (Joveinment, Politital and 

I Appointment Departments, P C Tallents, c l E , 
I C b 


\ Secretary to Government, Finance Department, 
H C Prior, i c S 

1 Secretary to Goiernment, Revenue Department, 

I J W Houlton, ICS 

' Secretary to Government, Judicial Department, 
A C Davies, i c S 

Secretary to Government (P B D ), Irrigation 
Branch, ¥ A Betterton 
Buildings and Roads Branch, J G Powell 
Secretary to Government, Edu ation and Divisional 
Departments, B K Gokhale, I c b (onleav< ) 

MISCKLL \ NEOL S APPOIN T3IEN TS 

Director oj Public Instruction, G E Eawcus, w a , 
C 1 K 

Inspector-General of Police, R J Hirst, B i , C I > 
(on leave) 

Lt-Col A E J C M( Dowell 
Conservator of P'orests, Earnest Benskin 
Inspector General of Civil Ilosjntal, Lt-Col 
J A S Phillips (in addition as D P H ) 
Director of Public Health, "Lt -Col J A S Phillips 
Inspector-General of Prisons, 'Mn.pir O Uiigei-- 
I Director oj Agriculture , Daulat Ram Sctlii (Olfg ) 


GOVERNORS OF BIHAR AND ORISSA 


Lord Slnha of Raipur. P 0 . K 0 1920 ^ Stephenson. 

Sir Henry Wheeler .. . 1921 ^ k^c i iT^i Sifton, 

Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council 


1927 

1932 


The Hoii’ble Babu Rayaiidhaii Sinha, 

M ^ , B L (Ptesident ) 

Rai Bahadur Lakshraldhar Mahantl 

(^Deputy President) 


Mr S Anwar Yusoof, Bar-at-Law, 

(Secretary ) 

Babu Raghu Kath Prasad, xi a , B L 

{Assistant Secretary) 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


|The Hou’ble Raja Rajeudra Narayan Bhanja 
I Deo, 0 B E 


The Hon’ble Mi 


MINISTERS, 


J T Whitt J, c b I , c I E 


Hie lion Syed Altd.il Aziz, Hii-at-iuv I West Patna (Muluamraad an Hural) 

Tlio Hon’blc Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt . . I East Patna (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 

MEMBERS. 


N( 

3Ii P (’ I’alleiits, C I E 
„ H C Prioi 
,, W G Lacey 
,, SR Zainari 
, J AV Houlton 
„ J G Powell 

Nominated N' 

Babu Si\a Sliankar Jha (Uxpert) 

Babu Gur Sahay Lai (Expert) 

Ml J Thomas, European 
Mr W H Meyrick, Bihar Planters 
Mr laii A Clerk, Indian Mining Ashociation 
Baja Bahadur Hailhar Prasliad Narajan Smgh 
Patna Dhision Land-holdcis 
Mr A E D’Siha, (Anglo-Indian Community) 
Bev Brajananda Das, (Depressed classes) 

Rai Bahadui Kedar Nath, Nominated 

Mr R Chandra, (Indian Cliristian Commuultx ) 

Khan Bahadur Sliah Muhammad Yahya CIE 


OFFICIALS 

Ml A (’ J>aM(“< 

,, E A Betteitoii 
,, G E Fawcu**, TIE 
„ \A Col J A S I’hillips 
,, Lt-Col A E J C McDowell 
,, J A Hubbai k, C b I 
•N -OFFICIALS 

Babu Bimalal Cliaiaii Smgh 
Rai Sahib Sii Ballabh Das 
Babu Ram Naiajan (Depnssed cla-ses) 

Rai Bahadui Ram Raiivljit3a Singli (Indiisti lal 
interest other tlum Planting and illulng) 
Rai Bahadui Harendra Natli Baueiji (Laboiuing 
clasfees) 

Rai Baha<iur Blrendra Nath Chakravartti 
(Doiim lied Bengali Coinmunlty) 

Mr Sagram Hcmbiome (Aborigines) 

Mr Garbett Captain Maukl (Aborigines) 
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ELECTED. 


Name. 


Constituencies, 


Mahanth Manmohan Das 

Vacant ... 

Maulavi Saiyid Muhammad Ilafccz 
llai Bahadur Dalip Narayan Singh 
Babu Chandreshvar Prasliad Narayan Siiiha . , 
Babu Maheshvari Prashad Narayan Deo 
Babu Jagadcva Prashad Singh 


North-East Darbhanga (Non-Muliammadan 
Kural) 

Wtbt Patna (Non-Muliammadan Rural) 

Patna University. 

Bhagalpiu Division Landholdeis 
Tirhut Division Landholdeis 
Chota Nagpur Division Landholders 
North Saran (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 


Babu Sardananda Kumar 

Babu Ramasray Prashad Chaudhuii 
Babu Harekiishna Chaudhuii 

Babu Sri N.vrajan Mahtha 

Babu Rameshvar Piashad Singh 

Mr Saiyid Muhammad Athar Hussain 

Ml ^Luh unmad \unus 

Khan Bahadui \l)dul W<diab Khan 

Mr Saiyid Moin-ud-din Muza 

Khan Bahadur Haji 'Niuhaiiiiuad Bu\ Ch.uidhiiii 

Maulavi Abdul V/az Khan 

Babu Kaljaii Singh 

Rai Bahadui Haldliu Bia'-had Mngh 

Bhaiya Rudia Piatap Dio 

Babu Sliyam Naiajan Singh Shaima 

Rai Jlahadm Saiat t'liaiidia Ra> 

Ral Bahadui Lakshmidhai 3lahanti 
Babu Haiihai Das 
Ral Bahadui Loknath 3lisia 
Babu Biajainohan Panda 

Babu Birabar Narajan Ciiiudra Dhii Narendia 
Babu Slab Cliaudra Singlia 

Babu Deveudra Nath Saniantas 
Baba Raincshwai Pi at ip Said 
Babu Badii Xaiajau Singh 
Babu Rudia Piatap Singh 
Babu Bislumdco Naraj.iu Singh 
3Iaula\i Kliahhi Rahman 
Maulavi Muhammad Abdul Ghani 
Maulavi Shaikh Muhammad Shall 
Khan Bahadur Habibur Rahman 
Maulavi Abdul Wadood 
Maula\i Muhammad Hasan Jan 


South-Piabt Darbhanga (Non-Muhammadan 
Rural) 

Samastipui (Non-Muhamniadan Rural) 

North-West Darbhanga (Non -Muhammadan 
Rural) 

East Muzaffa^pur (Non -Muhammadan Rural) 
East Gaya (Non -Muhammadan Rural). 
Shahabad (Muhammadan Rural) 

West Patna (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Bhagalpur Division (Muhammadan Uiban) 
Kishanganj (Muhammadan Riual) 

Buinea (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Saiital Pargamis (Muliammadan Ruial) 
Hazaiibagh (iNoii-Aluliammadan Ruial) 

Aoith Bhagalpiu (Non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
Balaniau (Non-Muhauinud,in Ruiai) 

IMtna (Non-Muhammadan Uiban) 

Ram 111 (Non-JMuhammadan Ruial) 

N'oith Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Oiibsa DivNKui (Non-Muhammadan Uiban) 
South Puii (Non-JMuh unmadan Ruial) 
Sambalpui (Non-Muhammadan Pvuial), 

Orissa Disision l.andholdeis 

Santal Ikiiganab (\oith) (Non-Muhainmadan 
Ruial ) 

Singhiiluiiu (Non-iMuhammadan Ruial) 

Noith Muzaftaiimi (Non-Muhammadan Ihiuil) 
Wcbt Muzafiaipui (Non-Muhaminadan Ruial) 
Central Bhagalpiu (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 
Noith-Wcst Mough>i (Noii-MuhamniadaiiRural) 
Gaya (^Muhammadan Ruial) 

Tirhut Di\ision (Muhammadan Uiban) 
Daibhanga (Muhammadan Ruial) 

Chota Nagpur Dmsion (Aiuhammadan Rural) 
Champaiaii (Muhammadan Rural) 

Muzatfarpiu (Muhammadan Ruial) 
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Khan Jialiadui Saj'hii'iil llaq 

Mi S,ii}id Mnliainniad IMclidi 

MaiilaM Sliaikli Abdul JaUl 

r.abii liamanutiiah SiiiKh 

K.ibu EhagM iti S.uan biugh 

Ml S.a>id Abdul \ziz 

J),ibu (Tudav,ui> ]Ml‘^la 

Kai iWiliadui Sitis Ciiaiulia Smhi 

Mr lvaiiialdli.u i ball 

ll.ii Jl.ihadui J.adihiui Tiadiad Sinlia 

Halm Jagaiiii.iili Da'^ 

Kabii Jladliaiaujan Da^ 

Jlabii Aikiiiija ki‘>hoi(3 Das 
E<ibu Jlaje^lnan Piasliad 
Dibii Nirsii ^’aI.^^all 8inlia 
( haudlimi I^luliamiuad Xa/iiul H.uaii 
]labu Radlu iluhui vbinha 
llabu Rauijiwan Himat Siiigka 

Ml Sadie liid uianda Siiilia 
llaja Tiitliwi ('baud Tail Cliowdry 
llai Bahadui Dwaika Nath 
dial J3abadiji Sliyaiunaiidan Sahay 
])abu Snkiishiia I’lashad 
Balm Jugciidra JMulian Sinlia 
Balm Radlia Piasad Siiilia 
Ml ISanda kuuiai Ghosh 

K 11 Bahadur Kii'ihiiadc’sa Xaia>an 3l.d'tha 
Balm kahta Piashad L'haudliuii 
l>abu Kimja Bihaii (haiidia 
]labii Mannidra iSath Mukharji 
Di Sii Saijid Sultan \liiuzad 


Saian (Muhammadan Rural ). 
iMongh\r (Muhammadan Rural) 

Oris^^a Division (Muhammadan Rural) 

West, (daya (Non-Muhauunadau Rural) 

' Central Gaya (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

I Patna Division (Muhammadan Pi ban) 

North Puii (Non-Muharnmadaii Ruial) 

' South Manbhum (Noii-Muliammadan Ruial) 
j South Bhagalpui (Non-Muhammailaii Rural) 

I East Monghjr (Non-Muhammadan Buial) 

South Balasore (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

' Noith Bulasoie (Non-Muhammadan Ruiul) 

I South Cuttack (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

' Patna DiMsion (Non-Muhammadan Pibau) 

, South Saran (Non-Muhammadan Ruial) 
Bhagaipur (Muliainmadan Rural) 

Arrah (Non-Muhammadan Rural) 

' Santal Parganas (South) (N*n-A[uhammadan 
I Ruial) 

CtiiUal Slndiabad (Nou-^luhaminad.in Ruial) 

1 Purnca (Non-lMuhainm idan Rural) 

Tiihut Di\idon (Non-Muhammadan Urban) 
Ha]ipur (Non-Miihamiuadau Ruial) 

South-AVest Munghvr (Noii-Muhaiiuuadaii Ruial) 
Bhagaipur (Non- Muhammadan Pi ban) 

South Sliahabad (Noii-Muhaminad.m Rural) 
Chota. Nagpui Division (Nuii-Muliammadan 
Pi ban) 

Noitli Cliamparan (Non-Muhaminudan Ruial), 

I South Champarau (Noii-Muhainmadaii Ruial) 

I Indian Mining Federation 
Noith Manbhum (Non-Muhammadaii Ruial), 
Nominated (Expeit) 



The Central Provinces and Berar. 


The Central Provinces and Berar compose a 
great triangle of country midway between Bom- 
bay and Bengal Their area is 133,069 sq. 
miles, of which 82,149 are British territory 
proper, 17,808 (vu. Berar) held on perpetual 
lease from H E H the Nizam and the remainder 
held by Feudatory Chiefs. The population (1931) 
is 16,507,723 in C. P British Districts and Berar. 
Various parts of the Central Provinces passed 
under British control at different times in the wars 
and tumult in the first half of the 19th century 
and the several parts were amalgamated after the 
Mutiny, in 1861, into the Chief Commissioner- 
ship of the Central Provinces Berar was, in 
1853, assigned to the East India Company as 
part of a financial arrangement with H E H, the 
Nizam for the maintenance of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and was leased in perpetuity to 
the Central Provinces in 1903, as the result of a 
fresh agreement with H.E H. the Nizam. 

The Country. 

The Central Provinces may roughly be divi- 
ded into three tracts of upland, with two inter- 
vening ones of plain country In the north- 
west, the Vlndhyan plateau is broken country, 
covered with poor and stunted forest Below 
Its precipitous southern slopes stretches the 
rich wheat growing country of the Nerbudda 
valley Then comes the high Satpura plateau, 
characterised by forest- covered hills and deep 
water-cut ravines Its hills decline into the 
Nagpur plain, whose broad stretches of “ deep 
black cotton soil make it one of the more 
important cotton tracts of India and the weal- 
thiest part of the C. P. proper The Eastern 
half of the plain lies in the valley of the Waingan- 
ga and is mainly a ric^* growing country. Its 
numerous irrigation tanks have given it the 
name of the “lake country’* of Nagpur. Fur 
ther east is the far-reaching rice country of 
Ohattisgarh, in the Mahanadi basin. The soutn- 
east of the C. P. is again mountainous, contain- 
ing 24,000 square miles of forest and precipi- 
tous ravines, and mostly inhabited by Jungle 
tribes. The Feudatory States of Bastar and 
Kankar lie in this region Berar lies to the 
south-west of the C P. and its chief characteris- 
tic is its rich black cotton-soil plains. 

The People. 

The population of the province is a compa- 
ratively new community Before the advent 
of the Aryans, the whole of it was peopled by 
Gonds and other primitive tribes and these 
aborginal inhabitants fared better from the 
Aryans than their like in most parts of India 
because of the rugged nature of their home 
But successive waves of immigration flowed into 
the province from all sides The early inhabi- 
tants were driven into the inaccessible forests 
and hills, where they form nearly a quarter 
of the whole nopulation of the Central Provinces 
being found in large numbers in all parts of the 
province, particularly in the South-east The 
main div islons of the newcomers are indicated 
by the language divisions of the province. Hindi 
brought In by the Hindustani-speaking peoples 
of the North, prevails in the North and East, 
Marathi in Berar and the West and Centro of 
the Central Provhicefi, Hindi is spoken by 


56 per cent of the population and is the lingua 
franca Marathi by 31 per cent and Gondi by 
7 per cent The effects of invasion are curiously 
illustrated in Berar, where numbers of Moslems 
have Hindu names, being descendants of for- 
mer Hindu offi( ials who on the Mahomedan 
inv’'asioii adopted Islam rather than lose their 
positions 'J'hc last census shows that a gradual 
Brahmanlsing of the aboriginal tribes is going 
on The tribes are not regarded as impure by 
the Hindus and the proicss of absorption is more 
or less ( ivilising 

Industries. 

When Sir Richard Temple became first Chief 
Commissioner of the C. P the province was land- 
locked The only road was that leading in from 
Jubbulpore to Nagpur The British adminis- 
tration has made roads in all directions, the two 
trunk railways between Bombay and Calcutta 
lun across the province and in the last few years 
a great impetus nas been given to the construc- 
tion of subsidiary lines These developments 
have caused a steady growth of traae and have 
aroused vigorous progress in every department 
of life The prime industry is, of course, 
agriculture, which is assisted by one of the most 
admirable agncultural departments in India 
and is now receiving additional strength by a 
phenomenal growth of the co-oporative credit 
movement. The land tenure is chiefly on the 
malguzan, or landlord system, ranging 
with numerous variations, from the great Feu- 
datory chief ships, which are on this basis, 
to holdings of small dimensions A system 
of land legislation has gradually been built 
up to protect the individual cultivator. 
Berar is settled on the Bombay raiyatwari 
system. 16,073 square miles of the C P la 
(lovernment Reserved forest ; in Berar 
the forest area is about 3,339 square miles, 
the total forest area being one-sixth of the 
whole Province. The rugged nature of the grea- 
ter part of the country makes forest conserva- 
tion difficult and costly. Excluding forest 
and waste 67 per cent of the total land 
IS occupied for cultivation , for the two most 
advanced districts in the Central Provinces, 
the proportion averages 83 per cent , while the 
average figure for the Berar Districts is as high 
as 93 per cent The cultivated area has extend- 
ed almost continuously except for the tempor- 
ary checks caused by bad seasons Rice is the 
most extensive single crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, covering nearly 30 per cent of the cropped 
area Wheat comes next with over 16 per cent , 
then pulses and other cereals used for food 
and oil-seeds with nearly 60 per cent , and cotton 
with over 7 per cent In Berar cotton occupies 
46 per cent Next comes juar and then pmses 
and other cereals and oil seeds of the cropped 
area, jowar covers 31 per cent., then wheat 
and oilseeds In agriculture more than half 
the working population is female 

Commerce and Manufactures. 

Industrial life is only in its earliest develop- 
ment except in one or two centres, where the 
introduction of modern enterprise along the 
railway routes has laid the foundations for great 
future developments of the natural wealth of 
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the province. Nagpur is the chief centre of a 
busy cotton spinning and weaving industry. 
The Empress Mills, owned by Parsi manu- 
facturers, were opened there in 1877 and the 
general prosperity of the cotton trade has led 
to the addition of many mills here and in other 
parts of the province. The total amount of spun 
varn exported from the Province during the 
year ending 31st March 1932 was 1,89,753 
maunds, valued at B.«. 66,92,590. 

The largest numbers engaged in any of the 
modern industrial concerns are employed in 
manganese mining which in 1931 employed 
9,508 persons and raised 302,344 tons. Then 
follow coal mining with an output of 973,040 
tons and 8,624 persons employed, the Jubbul- 
pnre marble quarries and allied works, the lime- 
stone quarries and the mines for pottery clay, 
soapstone, etc. 

The total number of factories of all kinds 
legally so described was 930 In 1932 the latest 
period for which returns are available and the 
number of people employed in them 61,627. 
The same economic influences which are ope- 
rative in every progressive country during its 
Transition stage are at work in the C. P. and 
Berar, gradually sapping the strength of the old 
village industries, as communications improve, 
and concentrating industries in the towns. While 
the village industries are fading away, a large 
development of trade has taken place. The last 
pre-war reports showed an increase in volume 
by one-third in eight years. 

Administration. 

The administration of the Central Provinces 
and Berar is conducted by a Governor-in- 
Council, who is appointed by the Crown He 
is assisted by seven Secretaries and four under- 
secretaries. Undorthe reform scheme the admi- 
nistration is conducted by a Governor with 
an Executive Council of two members, one 
of whom is a non-oflacial and two Ministers, 
the latter being in charge of the transferred 
subjects. 

The local legislature consists of 73 members 
distributed as follows — 38 elected from the 
C P. , 17 elected from Berar , 2 members of the 
Executive Council, 8 nominated non-officials; 

8 nominated officials. The Governor (who is 
not a member of the Council) has the right of 
nominating two additional members with 
special knowledge on any subject regarding 
which legislation is before the Council The C. P. 
are divided for administrative purposes into 
three divisions and Berar constitutes a 
division Each of these is controlled by a Com- 
missioner. The divisions are sub-divided Into 
districts, each of which is controlled by a Deputy 
Commissioner, immediately subordinate to the 
Commissioner The principal heads of Pro- 
vincial departments are the Commissioner of 
Settlements and Director of Land Records, the 
Chief Conservator of Forests, the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals, the Director of 
Public Health, the Inspector General of Police, 
the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Director 
of Public Instruction, the Excise Commissioner 
and Superintendent of Stamps and Inspector 
General of Reg^tration, and ^gistrar- General 
of Births, Deaths and Marriages, the 
Director of Agriculture, the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, the Director of Induf- 


trles, the Legal Remembrancer, the Director 
of Veterinary Services and a Chief 
Engineer, Public Works Department, Buildings 
and Roads and Irrigation Branches The 
Deputy Commissioners of districts are the 
chief revenue authorities and District Magis- 
trates and they exercise the usual powers and 
functions of a district officer The district 
forests are managed by a forest officer, over 
whom the Deputy Commissioner has certain 
powers of supervision, particularly in matters 
affecting the welfare of the people. Each 
district has a Civil Surgeon, who is generally 
also Superintendent of the District Jail 
except at Central Jails at Nagpore and Jubbul- 
pore and District Jails at Raipur, Narslnghnur, 
Amraoti and Akola where there are whole 
time Superintendents and whose work is 
also in various respects supervised by 
the Deputy Commissioner. The Deputy 
Commissioner Is also Marriage Registrar and 
manages the estates of his district which are 
under the Court of Wards. In his revenue 
and criminal work the Deputy Commissioner 
is assisted by (a) one or more Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Indian Civil 
Service ; (b) one or more Extra Assistant 
Commissioners, or members of the Provincial 
Civil Service, including a few Anglo- 
I Indians and (c) by TahsUdars and Naib 
Tahslldars, or members of the Subordinate 
service. The district is divided for administrative 
purposes into tahsils, the average area of which is 
1,500 square miles. In each village a lambardar 
or representative of the proprietary body is 
executive headman. 

Justice. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner ii 
the highest court of appeal in civil cases, and 
also the highest court of criminal appeal and 
revision for the Central Provinces and Berar 
including proceedings against European British 
subjects and persons jointly charged with Eu- 
ropean British subjects. 

The Court sits at Nagpur and consists of a 
Judicial Commissioner and 4 Additional Judi- 
cial Commissioners of whom one at least must 
be an advocate of the Court or a Barrister or 
pleader of not less than 10 years’ standing. 

Subordinate to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
Court are the District and Sessions Judges 
(9 in number) each of whom exercises civil and 
criminal jurisdiction in a Civil and Sessions 
district comprising one or more Revenue dis- 
tricts. The civil staff below the District 
and Sessions Judge consists of Subordinate 
Judges of the first and second class. 

Local Self-Government. 

Municipal administration was first introduced 
under the Punjab Municipal Acts and the Muni- 
cipality of Nagpur dates from 1864. Several 
revising Acts extend its scope and the 0. P. 
Municipalities Act passed toward!^ Ahe end 
of the year 1922 has considerably increased 
the power of the Municipal Committees 
The C. P. Municipalities Act has also 
been extended to Berar. Viewed gen- 
erally, municipal self-government is considered 
to have taken root snocesstfully. The larger 
towns have muniolpalitieB, there being 74 sudi 
bodies in the Province. 
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Under the Central Provinces Local Self-Gov- 
ernment Act passed in 1920 as amended in 1981 
there is a local Board for each tahsll and a 
district councii for each district exception 
Hosliangabad, Chhindwara and Saugor districts 
each of which has two district councils. The local 
board consists of elected ropresentativesof circle 
and nominated members other than Government 
ofladals not exceeding in numbers one-fourth of 
the board, and the constitution of the district 
council is a certain proportion of elected 
representatives of local boards, of members 
selected by those representatives and of mem- 
bers, other than Government servants, nomi- 
nated by Government. 

The district councils in the Central Provinces 
have power of taxation within certain 
limits and local boards derive their funds in 
allotments from the District Councils. The 
now Central Provinces Local flelf- Government 
Act has also been applied to Berar. The Office 
Bearers of all the district councils and with few 
exceptions local boards also are non-offlclals. 

Rural education, sanitation, medical relief and 
rural communications are among the primary 
objects to which these bodies direct their atten- 
tion, while expenditure on famine relief is also a 
legitimate charge upon the District Councilfunds 

The Central Provinces Village Panchayat Act 
was passed In the year 1920 So far 850, Pan- 
chayats have been established As the result 
of a recommendation of a Committee appointed 
in 1925 to look Into the question of Panchayats, 
a Village Panchayat Officer was appointed 
to guide the developments of the Panchayat 
system This post was kept vacant on account 
of financial stringency for more then two years 
It has now been filed In with effect from the 
24th May 1983. 

Public Works. 

The Public Works Department, which com- 
prises Buildings and Roads and Irrigation 
Jlranches, isunderthe control of the Chief Engineer 
who is also Secretary to the Government. There 
are two Superintending Engineers who between 
them supervise the work of both branches. 
The Province is well served by a net-work of 
roads, but in a number of cases they are not fully 
bridged and are therefore impassable to traffic 
at times during the rains During the last 
15 years Government has been pursuing a policy 
of transfer of certain State roads of local Import- 
ance and buildings situated thereon to the 
District Councils for maintenance and up to 
date 1,127 miles of metalled and 803 miles of 
unmetalled roads have been transferred. 

State irrigation was introduced early In the 
present century mainly as a result of the re- 
commendations of the Irrigation Commission 
(1901-03). The Irrigation Branch of the depart- 
ment was separated from the Roads and Builaings 
Branch in 1920. During the last thirty-three 
years a Bum of Rs 7 2 crores has been expended 
on the construction of Irrigation works, of which 
the more Important are the Walnganga, Tandula, 
Mahanadi, Eharung and Maniarl canals. 

Three works, vu , the Mahanadi and Walnganga 
Canals and the Asola Mendha tank, were sanc- 
tioned originally as productive works and the 
remainder were all sanctioned as unproductive 
works. The three works sanctioned as pro- 
ductive haveTall failed to justify their classifica- 
tion In that category and have now been trans- 


ferred to the unproductive list. The conditions 
in the province are such that irrigation works 
cannot be expected to be productive and their 
construction is justified only on account of their 
value as a protection against famine. The 
normal area of annual irrigation is at present 
about 387,000 acres, and the income from these 
works is somewhat less than the expenditure in- 
curred on their maintenance and management. 

Police. 

The police force was constituted on its present 
basis on the formation of the Province, the 
whole of which including the Cantonments and 
the Municipalities, is under one force The 
strength is equal to one man per nine square 
miles of area. The superior officers comprise an 
Inspector- General, whose jurisdiction extends 
over Berar, three Deputy Tnspectors-Gcneral, for 
assistance in the administrative control and 
supervision of the Police force, including the 
Criminal Investigation Department, and the 
usual cadre of District Superintendents of 
Police, Assistant and Deputy Superintendents 
and subordinate officers On railways special 
Railway Police are employed under the 
control of two Superintendents of Railway 
Police with headquarters at Raipur and 
Hoshangabad. A Special Armed Force of 870 
men is distributed over the headquarters of 
eight districts, for use in dealing with armed 
disturbers of the peace in whatever quarter 
they may appear. There is a small force of 
Mounted Police. The Central Provinces has 
no rural police as the term is understood in 
other parts of India. The village watchman is 
the subordinate of the village headman and not 
a police official and it is considered very desir- 
able to maintain his position in this respect, . 

Education. 

The Education Department of the Central * 
Provinces and Berar is administered bv a Direc- ' 
tor of Public Instruction, a Registrar, Education ' 
Department and Secretary, High School Edu- ; 
cation Board, four Inspectors and two Inspec- 
tresses who in their turn are assisted by an ^ 
officer under training with eight Assistant Ins- 
pectors and four Assistant Inspectresses Sch- || 
ools are divided into schools for general educa- ^ 
tlou and schools for special education The latter J 
are schools in wliich instruction is given in a s 
special branch of technical or professional edu- | 
cation. The main division of schools for general | 
educationis into Primary and Secondary. In the | 
Primary Schools the teaching is conducted whol- I 
ly In the vernacular and these schools are k*iown | 
as Vernacular Schools The Secondary S(5hools 
are divided into Middle and High Schools 
The former may be either Vernacular 
Middle Schools in which Instruction is given 
(a) wholly in the vernacular or (6) mainly in 
the vernacular with an option to take English 
as an additional language, or Anglo- Vernacular 
Middle Schools in wliich instruction is given both 
in English and the V ernacular. Inthe High School 
clasBses instruction until recently was given in 
English but the vernacular was adopted as the 
medium of Instruction at the beginning of the 
school year 1922-23. For the convenience of 
pupils whose mother tongue is not a recognised 
vernacular of the locality a few English medium 
classes are still maintained. For administrative 
purposes schools are further divided according 
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to their management into schools (under public 
management and schools controlled by private 
bodies). The former consist of (a) schools con- 
trolled by Government and (b) schools controlled 
by Local Bodies or Boards The latter consist 
of (a) Schools which are aided by grant from 
Government or from Local Funds and Municipal 
Fonda and (b) unaided schools All schools 
under public management, all aided schools 
and all unaided recognized schools conform 
In their courses of study to the standards 
prescribed by the Education Department or by 
the High School Education Board They are 
s\ibject to inspection by the Department and to 
the general rules governing schools of this type 
Tltey are “ recognised ** by the Department 
and their pupils may appear as candidates for 
any prescribed examination for which they 
are otherwise eligible Unrecognized schools 
do not follow the rules of the Department, nor 
are they subject to inspection by the Depart- 
ment. They are mostly indigenous schools which 
have been too recently opened to have acquired 
“ recognition.” Their pupils may not appear as 
candidates at any of the prescribed examinations 
without the previous sanction of the Department 

The Primary Education Bill which was passed 
by the Local Legislative Council in March 1920 
marks as important stage by giving Local 
Bodies power to introduce compulsory educa- 
tion in the areas under their jurisdictions. 

Highei education is at present given in five 
colleges In Nagpur Morris College teaches 
up to the M A standard in Arts and B A 
(Hons). Hlhlop College IS affiliated up to the 
M A. standard In Arts, the College of Science 
teaches up to the M Sc standard in Science 
and Mathematics, and B Sc (Hons), City 
College, Nagpur, has since been affiliated up 
to the B A Standard, and m Civics, Mathematics 
and Hindi composition up to the Standard of 
Intermediate examination for the degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor of Science for a 
period of 5 years from Ist July 1932 In Jub- 
bulpore Robertson College teaches up to the B.A 
and B Sc standards and a’so M A in Hindi 
The King Edward College teaches up to the B A 
degree in Arts and the Intermediate examination 
in Science The province contains also a Teachers’ 
Training College at Jubbulporo, a training class 
at Howbagh, Jubbulpore for the undergraduate 
women teachers and Normal Schools at different 
centres in the province and an Engineering 
School at Nagpur There is a Technical Institute 
at Amraoti, which is controlled by the 
Department of Industries There is also an 
Agricultural College at Nagpur under the De* 
partment of Agriculture. 

Collegiate Education is under the control of the 
University of Nagpur to which the colleges of the 
province are affiliated. The University was esta- 
blished by the Nagpur University Act of 1923 
A University Law College has been established 
at Nagpur with effect from the 1st July 1926. 

As a corollary to the Central Provinces Uni- 
versity Act the Central Provinces High School 
Education Bill was passed in 1923. Its aim is to 
free the High Schools of the Province from the 
control of the University and from this point of 
view to substitute for the University a Board 
of Secondary Education for the regulation and 
control of Secondary Education. In order, 
however, that the connection between Secondary 
and University Education may still be maintained 


the Bill provides that one-third of the members 
of the Board will be drawn from men experienced 
in university affairs and that of this one-third 
not less than two-thirds shall be teachers in the 
University or in colleges affiliated thereto At 
the same time teachers engaged in school work 
are ako represented on the Board. 

Medical. 

The medical and sanitary services of the 
province are respectively controlled by an 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Hejilth The medical depart- 
ment has made some progress since the year 
1911. A striking advance has been made In 
recent years with urban sanitation, and the 
opening of a Medical School at Nagpur in 
1914 suppded a long-felt need The principal 
medical institutions are the Mayo Hospital 
at Nagpur, opened in 1H74 with acfoinmo- 
dation tor 205 in-paticnts , the Victoria 
Hospital at Jubbulpore, opened in 1880 with 
accommodation for 137 in-patients, the 
Lady Dufferin Hospital and the Muir Memorial 
Hospital at Nagpur and the Lady Elgin Hos- 
pital and the Crump Children’s Hospital at 
Jubbulpore, these last four being for women and 
children and containing together accommoda- 
tion for 265 in-patients. Two important 
hospitals for women have been recently opened 
at Chhlndwara and Khandwa, and at all dis- 
trict headquarters where no separate women's 
hospitals exist, sections of the Main Hospitals 
have been opened for the treatment of women 
by women. The Mayo Hospital, Nagpur, was 
provincialised in 1923, the Main Hospital at 
Amraoti in 1925, the Victoria Hospital at 
Jubbulpore in 1926, and the Main Hospital at 
Raipur in 1928. In accordance with recent 
policy, 121 out of 181 local fund dispensaries 
have been transferred to the administrative 
and executive control of local bodies The 
Province has one Mental Hospital at Nagpur 
Vaednation is compulsory In nearly all Municipal 
towns to which the Vaccination Act has been 
extended The Government in 1913 sanc- 
tioned the opening of peripatetic dispensaries 
in imhealthy areas There are at present 33 
such dispensaries. A school for training health 
workers has been started at Nagpur and 50 
Infant Welfare Centres have been opened. A 
start in the direction of opening a Health 
Institute has been made with the initiation ot 
chemical and bacteriological works with a small 
staff in Nagpur. 

Finances. 

A combination of adverse circumstances 
has led to a substantial contraction of the 
resources of the province during the last three 
years In spite of drastic retrenchment all 
round and the emergency cut in pay, the year 
opened with an unproductive debt of Rs. 61 
lakhs, representing loans taken in 1930-31 and 
1931-32 to cover deficits, and a small anticipated 
balance of about Rs 3 lakhs In the face of 
these circumstances the budget presented this 
year was intended to mark time and practically 
has reached the stage beyond which retrench- 
ment is not i) 08 sible To replace partially the 
fall of revenue principally from Excise, a bill 
to impose license fees on the vend of tobacco 
was presented to the Council, but it overthrew 
the motion for its reference to a select committee 
It is clear that the local Government will have 
to explore additional sources of revenue in order 
•to be able to resume measures of development. 
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FINANCES OF THE CENTRAL PROVINCES. 


Estimated Revenue for 1038 84. 


Principal Eeadg oj Revenue. 



Rs. 

Taxes on Income . . 

Salt 

Land Revenue 

Excise . . 

Stamps . . . . . . 

Forest 

Uegislralim 

1,000 
2,53,76.000 
57,50 000 
66,55,000 
45 65,000 
5,20,000 

Total .. 

4,18,67,000 

Irrigaiion. 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works tor 
wldch Capital Accounts are 
kept 

Irrigation, Navigation, Embank- 
ment and Drainage Works for 
^hichno Capital Accounts are 
kept . . 


— 1,18,000 

Total . . 

— 1,18,000 

Debt Services. 


Interest 

6,25,000 

Civd Administration. 


Administration of Justice 

Jails and Convict Settlements . • 
Police .. .. •« 

Education . . 

Medical 

Public Health . . . . . . 

Agriculture . . . . . . 

Industries . . . . . . . . 

Miscellaneous Department? 

6,13,00t' 

1.36.000 

75.000 

6.89.000 

73.000 

65.000 

2.65.000 
8 000 

3.80.000 

Total . . 

22,04 .OOt 

Civil V/.rks. 


CivilWorks .. •• 

10,16,000 

Miscellaneous. 


Transfers from Famine Relief Fund 
Receipts in aid of Superannuation 
Stationery and Printing . , 
Miscellaneous 

10,000 

53.000 

55.000 
5,04,000 

Total . . 

6 , 22 , 00 c 


Extraordinary items. 


Ez traordinary receipts .. 15,000 

4,63,67,000 


Debt Beads. 

Rs. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund . . . . 

10 22,00t' 

Transfers from Famine Relief 
Fund 

10,90,00) 

appropriations for Reduction or 
Avoidance of Debt 

3,55,000 

Sinking Fund for loans granted to 
Local Bodies 

400 

Depreciation Fund for Forest 
Tramway 

20,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses 

32.000 

Subventions from Central Road 
Development Account , , 

3,32,000 

Loans and Advances by Provincial 
Governments 

31,76,600 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of India 

7,66,000 

Total Debt Heads . 

68,02,000 

Total Revenue and Receipts . . 

5,31,69,000 

f Ordinary 

Opening balance< Famine Relief 
t Fund 

2 . 54,000 

46,06,0(0 

Grand Total . . 

5.80.29,000 


Estimated Expenditure for 1033-34. 
Direct Demands on the Revenue. 


Land Revenue .. .. 18,97,800 

Excise .. .. .. .. 10,35,840 

Stamps .. .. .. .. 1,32,081 

Forest 36,38,880 

Registration 1,86,273 

'lotal ,, 67,90,874 


Irrigaiion. 

Revenue Account of Irrigation, 
Navigation, Embankment and 
Drainage Works — 

Interest on Works for which 


Capital Accounts are kept . . 31,18,000 

Other Revenue expenditure 
financed from Ordinary Re- 
venues 1,52,000 


82,70,000 


Total Provincial Revenue 


Total 
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ESTIMAThD EXl'ENriTURE FOR 1933-34 — COntd 

Rs. 

I rrigat* on — contd . 

Capital Account of Irrigation, 

Navigation, Erabankraent and 

Drainage Works charged to | 

Ilevenue. — j 

CcQstruction of Irrigation, Naviga- | 

tlon, Erabankraent and Drainage 
tVorks - 

A. — Financed from Famine 

Insurance Grants . . . . ... 

B. — Finant ed from Ordinary 

Revenue ,, .. . 28,00 J 

Total . . 28,000 


Debt Services. 

Interest on Ordinary Debt. . . , 6,000 

Interest on other obligations . . 1,28 000 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt . 3,55,00») 

1 otal . 48,8,000 


Civil Administration . 

General Administration Reserved 08,13,400 

Do. Transferred r:8 11)8 

Administration of Justice . . .. 27,72 0 35 

Jails and Convict Settlements .. 8 43 880 

Police 59 71,199 

Scientific Departments .. .. 13 4 45 

Education — 

Reserved .. .. .. 1,14,000 

Transferred .. .. .. 49,01,355 

Medical.. 13,25 ,355 

Ihiblic Health 3,52,040 

Agriculture . . . . . 15 37,040 

Industries — 

Re-ierved . . . , , , 23,500 

Transferred 1,92,555 

MiscelJaneous Departments — 

Reserved 1,57,000 

Total .. 2 51,39,502 

Civil Works, 

Civil Works- 

Reserved 61,000 

Transferred 54,83,000 


Famine 

Miscellaneous, 

Rs. 

10,000 

SuTicrannuation 
Pensions . . 

Allowances and 

38,27,880 

Stationery and Printing — 

Reserved . . 

7,88,000 

Transferred 


10,000 

Miscellaneous — 
Reserved 


82,020 

Transferred 


6,94,000 

For rounding 

Tot 1 .. 

53,19,100 

Total Provincial 

Expeniitare 

4,04,79,470 


Principal Rtraenue heads — 

I'orest and other Capital outlay 
I not charged tu Re\ < nue — 

1 orest Capital outlay . 1,000 

Capita) account ot Irrigation, 

Navigation, Erabankments, 

Drainage and other Works not 
charged to Revenue — 

Construction of Irrigation Works 2,80,000 

Civil Works not charged to 
Re\euue 

Miscellaneous — Capital outlay not 
charged to Ilevenue — 

Commuted Value of Pensions 3,79,000 

Total 0,06,000 


Debt Heads. 

Deposits and Advances — 

Famine Relief Fund .. .. Il,o0,000 

Transfers from Famine Relief 

Fund . . . . . . 6,85,000 

Depreciation Fund for Govern- 
ment Presses . . . . . . 20,000 

Dopreciitiou Fund for Forest 
Tramwajr 

Subventions from Central Road 

Development Account 4,05,000 

Loans and Advances by I'rovin- 
cial Gov eminent . ., 15,06,000 

Advances from Provincial Loans 
Fund and Government of 
India .. . . 26,80,000 

Total Debt Heads 04,50,000 

Total Expenditure and Disburse- 
ments .. .. .. .. 5,37,01,470 

f Ordinary .. — 2,00,470 

Closing balance Famine Relief 

Fund .. 45,28,000 

Grand Total .. 5,80,29,000 

Revenue Deficit .« — 2,12,476 


Total 


55,44,000 
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North-West Frontier Province. 


The North-West Frontier Province, as its 
name denot<'8, is situated on the north-west 
Ironticr of the Indian Empire It is in form 
an Irregular strip of country lying north by 
cast and south by west and may generally be 
described as the tract of country, north of 
Baluchistan, lying between the Indus and 
the Durand boundary line with Afghanistan 
To the north it extends to the mountains of 
the Hindu Kush From this range a long 
broken line of mountains runs almost due south, 
dividing the province from Afghanistan, until 
the Sulaiman Range eventually closes the 
south of the Province from Baluchistan. The 
greatest length of the province is 408 miles, 
its greatest breadth 279 miles and its total 
area about 30,346 square miles The terri- 
tory falls Into three mam geographical divi- 
sions the Cis-Indus district of Hazara, the 
narrow strip between the Indus and the Hills, 
containing the Districts of Peshawar, Kohat, 
Bannu and Dera Ismail Khan, and the rugged 
mountainous regions on the north and west 
between those districts and the border line of 
Afghanistan Hazara and the four districts 
in the second division contain 13,618 square 
miles The mountain regions, north and west, 
are occupied by tribes subject only to the po- 
litical control of the Chief Commissioner in his 
capacity as Agent to the Governor-General 
The area of this tract is roughly 22,828 square 
miles and in it are situated, from north to south, 
the political agencies severally known as theMala- 
kand,Khyber, Kurram, North Waziristan and 
South Waziristan Agencies Each of the Deputy 
Commissioners of the five administered districts 
18 responsible for the management of political 
relations with certain tribes or sections of the 
tribes across the frontier. A few hundred 
miles of the trans-border Territory are inter- 
nally administered by the Political Agents, 
but the bulk of the trans-border population 
is free from any Internal interference, so long 
as olfences arc not committed and so long as 
the tribes observe the conditions on which 
allowances are paid to many of them. 

The area of the Province Is a little more than 
half that of Bombay (excluding Sind and Aden) 
and amounts to more than three-fifths of the 
size of England without Wales. The density 
of population throughout the Province equals 
99 persons to a square mile, but in the more 
favoured jiortions the pressure of population 
is much greater. In the Hazara District there 
are 208 persons to a square mile and in the 
trans-Indus plains tract the number is 156. 
Density for the 6 rented Districts 5,179 persons 
per s mile The key to the history of the people 
of the N.-W. F. P. lies in the recognition of the 
fact that the valley of Peshawar was always 
more closely connected politically with Eastern 
Iran than with India, though in pre*Maho- 
medan times its population was mainly Indian 
by race. Early history finds the Iranians 
dominating the whole Indus valley Then I 
come the Greek Invasion under Alexander | 
the Groat, In B.C. 327 then the invasions of 


the Sakas, and of the White Huns and later 
the two great waves of Muhammadan invasion. 
Last came the Sikhs Invasion beginning in 
1818. The Frontier Territory was annexed 
by the British in 1849 and placed under the 
control of the Punjab Government. Frequent 
warfare occurred with the border tribes The 
most serious phases of these disturbances were 
the war provoked by the aggression of Afghanis- 
tan in 1 919 and the protracted punitive operations 
against the Wazlris In 1919-1920. These have 
resulted in the establishment at Bazmak, a posi- 
tion dominating the Mahsud Waziri country, 
of a permanent garrison of 10,000 troops drawn 
mostly from stations lying in the Plains imme 
diately below the hills A circular road from 
Bannu, through Itazmak to Sararogha, Jandola 
and back to the Derajat provides communica 
tions transport with this force and facilitates its 
mobility. The effect of this measure has been 
a marked improvement in the internal peace of 
the Tnbal area. 

The division of the Frontier Province from 
the Ihinjab has frequently been discussed, with 
the double oDiect, in the earlier stages of these 
debates, of securing closer and more imme- 
diate control and supervipion of the Irbntter 
by the Supreme Government and of making 
such alterations in the personnel and duties 
of frontier officials as would tend to the esta- 
blishment of improved relations between the 
local British representatives and the indepen- 
dent tribesmen The province was eventually 
removed from the control of the Punjab ad- 
ministration in 1901. To it was added the 
political charge of Dir, Swat and Chitral, the 
Political Agent of which had never been sub- 
ordinate to the Punjab. The new Province 
was constituted under a Chief Commissioner 
and Agent to the Governor-General, with head- 
quarters at Peshawar, in direct communi- 
cation with the Government of India in the 
Foreign and Political Department. In political 
questions there is no intermediary between 
the Chief Commissioner and tlie local oflaccr, 
an arrangement designed to secure both 
prompt disposal of references and the utilisation 
of the expert knowledge of frontier conditions 
for which the head of the administration is 
selected The advisability of re-unlting the 
ftovince with the Punjab was much discussed 
in certain Indian political circles and as a result 
of the views expressed upon the matter in the 
Legislative Assembly the Government of India 
in 1922 appointed a Committee of officials and 
unofficials to investigate it The Committee, 
presided over by Mr D de S. Bray, M L A , 
Joint Foreign Secretary, toured the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab and heard numerous 
witneaseg. Its members were Messrs. Baza 
All, M.o 8., T. Rangacharla, Chaudhrl Shaba- 
buddin, N. M. Samarth and K. B. Abdur Bahim 
Khan, members of the Legislative Assembly, H. 
N. Bolton, 1.0.8. (Foreign Dept.) and A. H. 
Parker, (Punjab) (members). The Inquiry 
daveloped practically Into a contest between 
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Mahomedana and Hindua on communal lines 
The Hindus, allied in sympathy with thair 
co-rellglonists in the Punjab demanded the 
reunion of the administered districts of the 
Province wltn the Punjab or, If that were not 
attainable then the placing of the judicial 
administration of the Province under the Punjab 
High Court at Lahore. The Mahomedans on 
the other hand claimed the right of their Province 
to a status corresponding with that enjoved by 
other Pro^ince8 of India and to immediate re- 
forms initiating and providing for protrress along 
that lino I’he Hindus argued that a separate 
Pathan Province on the Frontier would cause 
a dangerous sentimental division from the rest of 
India, with leanings towards the allied racial 
elements outside British India The answer to 
that WJis that a contented Pathan Province 
would be a valuable buttress against hostile 
feeling across the Border. The Committee’s de- 
liberations ended in disagreement, the two Hindu 
members writing e«ich a separate report favour- 
able to the Hindu viewpoint already explained, 
and the majorit\ of the Committee, comprised 
of all its other members, recommending advance 
on a Provincial basis. Their principal recom- 
mendations were for — 

Retention of the Settled Districts and Tribal 
Tracts as a separate unit in charge of a minor 
administration under the Government of India , 

Early creation of a Legislative Council for 
the Settled District and appointment of Mem- 
ber of Council and Minister, 

Appointment of a second Judicial Commis- 
sion ei which has since been sanctioned and 
reform of the judicial administration in 
various directions, including Interchange 
of othcers with the Punjab, so that the mem- 
bers of the Ser\ice in the smaller Province 
should have the advantage of experience In the 
larger one. 

“ If (concluded the Majority) the Pathan 
nationality is allowed self-determination and 
given ucope for that self-development within 
the Indian Empire under the Reforms Scheme 
after nhich it is now striving we are assured 
that vlth a contented Frontier population 
India *.an face with calm resolution the future 
that tiie Frontier has in store for her.” 

The People. 

The total population of the N.-W.F. P.(1931) 
is 4,684,364, made up as follows. — 

Fazara .. 669,636 

I'rans-Indus Districts .. ..1,755,440 

'J'rans-Border Area .. .. 2,269,288 

Tills last figure is estimated. There are 
only j 61 3 females per 1,000 males in the towns, 
and 872 2 females per 1,000 males in rural 
areas. 

This disproportion of the sexes cannot at 
present be explained in the N -W. F P any 
more than in other parts of Northern India 
w here it also appears The discrepancy is greater 
here than in any other Province of India There 
is no ground for believing that the neglect of 
girls in infancy has any effect in causing the 
phenomenon. On the pther hand, the female 
population has to face many trials which are 
unknown to men. The evils of unskilled mid- 


wifery and early marriage are among them. 
Both the birth and death-rates of the Province 
are abnormally low. The birth rate in the 
administered districts, according to the last 
available official reports, is 25*6 and the death- 
rate 21 9 

Tlie dominant language of the Province is 
Pashtu and the population contains several 
lingual strata The most important sections 
of the population, both niiincncally and by 
social position, are the Pathans. Tliey own 
a very large proportion of the land in the ad- 
ministered districts and are the ruling race 
of the tribal area to the west There is a long 
list of Pathan, Baluch, Rajput and other tribal 
divisions. Gurkhas have reccntlv settled in the 
Province^. The Mahoraedan tribes constitute 
almost the whole population, Hindus amounting 
to only 6 per cent of the total and Sikhs to 
a few thousands The occupational cleavage of 
the population confuses ethnical divisions. 

(Under the North-West Frontier Province 
Law and Justice Regulation of 1901), custom 
governs all questions regarding successions, 
betrothal, marriage, divorce, the separate 
property of women, dower, wills, gifts, parti- 
tions, family relations such as adoption and 
guardianship, and religious usages and insti- 
tutions, provided that the custom be not con- 
trary to justice, equity or good conscience. 
In these matters the Mahomedau or Hindu law 
is applied only in the absence of special 
custom. 

Climate, Flora and Fauna. 

The climatic conditions of the N -W F.P. 
which is mainly the mountainous region, but 
includes the Pesliawar Valley and the riverine 
tracts of the Indus In Dera Ismail Khan Dis- 
trict, are extremely diversified The latter 
district is one of the hottest areas of the Indian 
continent, while on the mountain ranges the 
weather is temperate in summer and intensely 
cold in winter The air is generally dry and 
hence the annual ranges of temperature are 
frequently very large. The Province has 
two wet seasons, one the S -W Monsoon season, 
when moisture is brought up from the 
Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal the 
other in winter, when storms from Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia and the Caspian Districts bring 
widespread rain and snowfall Both sources 
of supply are precarious and not infrequently 
either the winter or the summer rainfall fails 
almost entirely The following description 
of the Daman, the high ground above the Indus, 
stretching across Dera Ismail Khan to the 
mountains on the west, occurs in an account 
written some years ago by Captain Crosth- 
waite : ” Men drink once a day and the cattle 
every second day. Washing is an Impossible 
luxury. ... It is possible in the hot 
weather to ride thirty miles and neither hear 
a dog bark nor see the smoke of a single fire.** 
With the exception of the Kunhar River, Id 
Hazara, which flows into the Jhelum, the 
whole territory drains into the Indus The 
flora of the Province varies from the shrubby 
jungle of the south-eastern plains to barren 
hills, pine forests and fertile mountain valleys. 
Tigers used to abound in the forests but arc 
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now quite* extinct , leopards, hyenas, wolves, 
jackals and foxes are the chief carnivora Bears, 
deer and monkeys are found ; a great variety 
of fish Is caught in the Indus. 

The mountain scenery is often magnificent. 
The frontier ranges contain many notable 
peaks of which the following are the principal — 

Takht-i*Sulaiman, Sulalman Range, in Bera 
Ismail Khan, 11,292 feet. 

Pre Ghal, Sulaiman Range, in Mahsud Wa- 
zinstan, 11,58:? feet. 

Sika Ram, in the Safed Koh, in the Kurram 
Agency, 15,621 feet. 

Kagan Peaks of the Himalayas, in the Ha- 
zara District, 10,000 to 16,700 feet. 

Istragh Peak (18,900 ft ), Kachin Peak (22,641 
ft.), Tinch Mir (25,426 ft), all in the Hindu 
Kush, on the northern border of Chitral Agency. 

Trade and Occupations. 

The population derives its subsistence almost 
wholly from agriculture. The Province is 
practically without manufactures There is 
no considerable surplus of commercial pro- 
ducts for export. Any commercial importance 
which the province possesses it owes to the 
fact that it lies across the great trade routes 
which connect the trans-border tribal terri- 
tories and tile marts of Afghanistan and Cen- 
tral Asia with India, but the influence of rail- 
ways is diminishing the importance of these 
trading intero'^ts Special mention may be made 
of the railwav comparatively recently opened 
linking Baluchistan, in the south-west of the N - 
W F P , via Nushki with south-east Persia 
The line connects with the north-west railway 
system of India and extends 343 miles to Duz- 
dap, within the Persian border Two weekiy 
trains run each way and the freight carried large- 
ly consists of carpets, wool and dates, from Per- 
sia and of tea, sugar and piece-goods from the 
Indian side. Though the railway is primarily 
strategic in purpose its commercial and political 
elTects will be considerable The travelling traders 
(or Powin dahs) from the trans-fronticr area have 
always pursued their wanderings into India 
and now, instead of doing their trading in 
towns near the border, carrv it by train to the 
large cities in India. The Railway Une from 
Pir to Lankitshina \^hicb is complete and 
open to public traffic now will similarly, 
in course ol time, develop both the 
manner and amount of transport communi- 
cations and trade. 3’he new roads in Waziristan 
ire already largely utilised by the Tribal inhabi- 
tants for motor traffic. Prices of agricuitural 
produce have in recent years been high, but the 
agriculturists, owing to the poverty of the 
means ol communication, have to some extent 
iieen deprived of access to Indian markets and 
have therefore been unable to profit by the rates 
prevailing On the other hand, high prices arc a 
hardship to the non-agrioultural classes. The 
effects of recent extensions of irrigation have 
been important Land tenures are generally 
the same in tlie British administered districts 
as in the Punjab The cultivated area of the 
land amounts to 25 per cent, and uncultivated 
to 75 pel cent. 

The work of civilisation is now making stead v 
progress, both by the improvement of communi- 
cations and otherwise Relations with the trilies 
have improved trade has advanced, free medical 


relief has been vastly extended, police admi* 
uistration has been reformed and the desire 
of people for education has been judiciously 
and sympathetically fostered, ^though in this 
respect there is complaint against thePmitations 
imposed by financial embarrassments, Inthe Bri- 
tish administered districts 19 per cent, males 
and 7 per cent, females of the total population 
are returned as literates. The figures for 
males denote a very narrow diffusion of edu- 
cation even for India Those for females are 
not notably low, but they are largely affected 
by the high literacy amongst Sikh women, of 
whom 13 3 per cent are returned as literate. 
The inauguration of a system of light railways 
throughout the Province, apart from all con- 
siderations of strategy, must materially im- 
prove the condition of the people and also by 
that means strengthen the hold of the admi- 
nistration over them The great engineering 
project of the Upper Swat River Canal, which 
was completed in 1914, and the lesser work 
of the Paharpur Canal, also completed a few 
years ago, will bring ease and prosperity to 
a number of peasant homes. 


Administration 

The administration of the Korth-West 
Fiontier ITovince is coiiduttcd by H E the 
(foveriiorin Coum il and Agent to the (Jovernor- 
General His staff consist ol — 

(1) The Hoii’ble Member of the Executive 

Council 

(2) The Hon’ble Minister Transferred De- 

partments 

(3) The Hon’blc the Piesidoiit, Legisla- 

tive Council 

(4) Officers of the Political Deiiartmciit of 

the Goveinmcnt of India 

(5) Members of the Provincial Civil Service 

(6) Members of the Subordinate Civil Service 

(7) Superintendents and Assistant Sujicr- 

intendents of Police. 

(8) Officers recruited for the service of 

departments requiring special 
knowletige — Militia, Engineering, 

Education, Metlicine and Forestry 
The cadre posts reserved for officers coming 
under the fourth head above are — 

f H E the Governor and ' 
Agent to the 

Governor-General 
The Hon’ble Member of 
the Exe( utive Council 
Chief Secietary 
Seerehiry, Transferred 7 


Admlnisti ation 


J 


Judicial Coiiimi 's 
Coiiit A 1)1 
trkt Judges 


Departments 
Under-Secretary | 

Revenue and Divisional j 
Commissionei and | 
Revenue Secretaiy 
llesidcntin Waziiistan 
Dy Coimnissicncrs 5 
J’olitical Agents 5 

Senior Sub- Judges 2 
A'-st Comrnissionei s 

and Asst Political 
Agents 

Two Judicial Commib- 
sioneis 

Two District and 

I Sessions Judges 
i^ One Additional ditto. 
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The districts under the Deputy Commis- 
sioners are divided into from two to five sub- 
colloctorates in charge of tahsiidars, who are 
Invested with criminal and civil and revenue 
powers, and are assisted by naib-tahsildars, 
who exercise only criminal and revenue powers. 
Some sub-dlvislons are in charge of Assistant 
or Extra Assistant Commissioners. The vil- 
lage community characteristic of some parts 
of India is not indigenous among the Pathans. 
Its place as a social unit is to some extent taken 
by the tribe, which is held together by the ties 
of kinship and ancient ancestry, real or imagi- 
nary. Modern municipal local government 
has been Introduced in the towns. There are 
also district boards. The district is the unit 
for police, medical and educational adminis- 
tration and the oruinary staff includes a Dis- 
trict Superintendent of Police, a Civil Surgeon, 
the Superintendent of Jail and a District 
Inspector of Schools The Province forms 
a single educational circle and only possesses 
one forest division that of Hazara The 
P. W. D. of the Provinec carries out duties 
connected with both Irrigation and Buildings 
Koads It 18 organised in two circles (in all 
seven Divisions; under a Chief Engineer, P W D 
who is also ex-ojfficio Societal y to H E. the 
Governor in Council The aduumstration of the 
civil police force of the districts is vested in 
an Inspector-General There is a special 
force of Frontier Constabulary The revenue 
and expenditure of the Province are wholly 
Imperial Of the Agencies only Kurram and 
Tochi Valley pay land revenue to the British 
Government The revenue administration of 
all five administered districts is controUeci by the 
Ilevenue and Divisional Commissioner For the 
administration of civil and criminal justice there 
are two Civil and Sessions districts, each 
presided over by a District and Sessions 
Judge. The two Judicial Ooraraissioners are the 
controlling authority in the Judicial branch 
of the administration, and their Courts are the 
highest criminal and appellate tribunals in this 
Province The improvements needed to bring 
the judicial administration un-to-date in accord 
with the growth of the business of administra- 
tion, are dealt with in the Inquiry Committee’s 
report to which reference was made above 

A Governor’s Province —In January 1932 
it was announced that the Province would be 
constituted as a Governor’s Province, and the 
application to the Province of the provisions of 
the Government of India Act was gazetted, 
subject to the following modifications . — 

(a) that the number of members of the 
Legislative Council shall be forty , 

(b) that the maximum annual salary of the 
Governor shall be Be 66,000, and of a member 
of the Executive Council Rs 42,000, and 

(c) that Section 68 of the said Act shall cease 
to have effect in its application to the I*rovince. 
This notification shall have effect from such 
date or dates in respect of any or all provisions 
as may be notified. 

Electoral rules were notified in February 1932. 


The Administration. 

The principal officers in the present 
Administration are — 

H E the Governor and Agent to the Governor- 
General — H E Lieut -Col Sir Ralph Griffith, 
K 0 s I , c I E (Assumed charge 18th April 
1932) 

Private Secretary — Captain L M. Barlow, M 0. 
Aide-de-Camp — Lieut N M W Kvle 

I'he Jlon'ble Member of the Executive Council — 
Mr 0 Cunningham, CSI,CIK,0BE,IC8 

Resident, Waztnstan — I.icut -Col A. E B. 

Par8ons, c b e d.s o 

Judicial Commissioner — L. Middleton ICS 

Additional Judicial Commissioner — Khan Baha- 
dur Saaduddin Khan, BA, LL B 

Revenue and Divisional Commissioner — J S 
Thomson 

Chief Secretary to Government, N W F F . — 

0 K Caroe, C i K. I 0 s. 

Secretary to Government, Transferred Depart- 
ments — A D F Dundas, i c h 

Under Secretary to Chief Commissioner — Capt. 
G C L (’richton 

Financial Secretary to Government ^ N .W F,P — 
ILii lUhadur Lula (ffiiiiil Jal 
Asdt Financial Secy to Govt, jS W F P — & 
Ata Elahi Siddidi 

Indian Personal Assistant, II E the Governor — 
Khan Sahib Haji Gulam Kaqshbaiul Khan 
Secretary, Public Works Department — F. H 
Burkitt, C I E , 0 B E 

Ciml Hospitals 

I nspector-Oeneral of Prisons — Col C I Brierloy, 
c I B , I M s 

Inspector-General of Police — J H Adam, o B e 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary — H. Lillie, 

1 p 

Director of Public Instruction— T C Orgill, m a , 
I E s 

Superintendent, Archceological Survey, Frontier 
Circle — J F Blakiston 

District and Sessions Judge — A J Hopkinson, 
ICS (Peshawar) 

J H Thompson, i c s (Deiajat ) 

Political A gents 

L. W H 1) Til s, o B E T , M C , Dir Swat and 
Chitral 

K B Risaldar Maghal Bazkhan, o B e , l 0 3 i , 
I D B M 

Captain K C Packman, North Waziristan 
Capt B P Ross Hurst, MC, Kuiraiii 
Brevet-Major H H Johnson, M M , Soutli 
Waziilstau 

DepvXy Commissioners 
Cajit Iskandor Mirza, Hazara 
.T G Ache«oti, 0 i E , I C s , Posliawai 
Major J R L Bradshaw, Dera Ismail Khun 
Captain C C H Smith, Kohat 
Ciptain M C Sim lair, Baimu 

Former Chief Commissioners 

The Hon'ble Llcutenant-Colonel Sir Harold 
Deane, K c s.i , from 9th November 1901 to 
3rd June 1908 Died 7th July 1908 
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Tlie Hon Lieutenant-Colonel Sir Georce 
Roos-Keppel.G c i e , k c s i , from 4th June 
11108 to 0th September 1919 
The Hon'ble Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant, K c s i , 
KCIE, from lOfh September 1919 to 7th 
Mareh 1921 

The Hon’ble Sir John Loadci Maffey, K r V o , 
c s 1 , 1 r s , from 8th March 1021 to 0th July 
192.1 

The Hon’ble Sir Horatio Norman Holton, 
KCir, OS T., IPS, from 7th July 1923 to 
30tlj April 10, JO 

The Hon’ble Sir Stc iiart Pears, K c i E , r s i , 
r r R , from lOth May 1030 to Otli Septembei 
1911 

N W F PROVINCE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNCIL. 

The Hon’ble TC B Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, 
Khan of Zaida {President) 

K B Abdul Rahim Khan, \r B E , Bar-at-Lavv 
{Deputi) President) 

Sheekh Abdul Hamid, B A , LL n (Secretary) 

Ex-Officio Members and Ministers 

The Hon’ble Mr G Cunningham, c s i , c i E , 

0 B E , Executive Coum ill or 
The Hon’ble K B Nawab Sir Aiidiil Qa\um 
Khan K c i E , Minister to the Government 
N W F P 

OFFK’ULR NOMIN\TRr MEMBERS 

Thompson, Ml .T S ,i c s .Re\enueandT)i\iRion 
Commissioner, 10, 'J'he Mall, Peshawai 
Cantonment 

Dund.is, Mr A O F , i c s , Secretarv to Go^ em- 
inent, Transt<'ri(‘d Tk'partments, 5, Circular 
Road, Peshawar Cantonment 
Adam, Mr J H , 0 b e , Inspector-General of 
Police, Commissioner Road, Peshawar 
Cantonment 

Rai Bahadur Chuni Lai, Financial Secretary to 
Government, Peshawar Cantonment 

Khan Sahib Qazi Mir Ahmed, b a , ll b (Alig ), 
Legal Remembrancer to Go\ernment, Roose 1 
Kepfiel Lane, Peshawar Cantonment 

Non-Officials Nominated Members 

Allah Nawaz Khan, Nawabzada, Representative 
of general inter ests, Dera Ismail Khan 
Khan Ghulam Rabbani Khan, b a , ll b (Alig ), 
Ropiescntative of general interests, Mansehra, 
Hazara District 

Haasan Ali Khan, Sultan , Khan Sahib, of Boi, 
Representative of general interest, Boi, 
Mansehra Tahsil, Hazara District 
Khan Malik-kur Rahaman Khan, Kayani, M A , 
Representative of general interests, Sahpur, 
Kohat District ^ ^ 

Narinjan Singh Bedi, Baba, b a , Representative 
of general Interests, Ganj Street, Peshawar 
City 

Elected Members. 

Khan Abdul Ghafur Khan, Hashtnagar (Muham- 
madan), Bar-at-Law, Peshawar. 

Abdul Qayum Khan, Mr , b a , ll b 

Outer Mansc'hra (Muhammadan), Mansehra. 
Hazara District. 


Abdur Rahaman Khan, Arbab, Doaba-cum- 
Daud zai (Muh,vmmadan), Gari Gnlla, Post 
Office, Nahaqiii, I’l'shawar Distmt 
Khan Al>dul Hamid Khan. Kiindi, B \ , LL B 
(Alig), iSiorth-West Fnmtior JboAime (r,nnd- 
holders). Pleader, (xiil imam, Deia Ismail Khan 
Distrlet 

Baz Muhammad Khan. Klmn B.ahadiir Nawah, 
Kohat East (Muliammad.an), 'I’eii, Kohat 
DIstriet 

Ghulam Haider Khan, Khan Bahadur, Bannu 
Noith (Muhammadan), Jlnrar Ahaimul Khan, 
Bannu Distili’t 

Ghulam ITassan Ali Shah alias Hassan Giil Pir, 
Kohat West (Muhammadan), Narjah, Kohat 
Dlstikt 

Khan Hida>atullah Khan, Peshawar District 
(Landholders), limarzai, Tashil Chursadda, 
Peshawar Distrlc t 

KhanHahibiillah Klian, B \ , LL B (Alig ). Bannu 
South (Miilmmmadan), Pleader, Lakki, Bannlk 
District 

Hamidullah Khan, Khan Bahadur Nawab, 
Razzar-eiim-Amazai (Muhammadan), Tom, 
Peshawar Distrut 

Hazara Isher Das Rai Bahadur Lain, M \ . LL B . 
(Non-Muhammadan), Nauanshahr, Hazara 
District, 

Kaiam Chand, Rai Bahadur o b E , Mai dan 
(Non-Muhammadan), P(‘sliawar Ca iito nment 
Khiida Baksh Klian, Malik. B \ , ],L B , Other 
Tow ns (Muiiammadan), Picadci, Deia Ismail 
Khan 

LadhalUm. Lala, B \ . LL B . Kohat-eum-Bannii 
(Non-Muhammadan), I’li'adc r, Bannu (’it> 
Muhammad Zaman Khan, Khan Sahib, Hazara 
(Vntial (Muhammadan), Klialahat, Hazara 
Distiiet 

Khan Muhammad Ablias Klian Inner Mansehra 
(Muiiammadan), Manschia, Hazara Distmt 
Muhammad Shaiif Khan, Ail*ab, B \ , Khalisa- 
cum-Bara (Muiiammadan), 1-and Vargliajo, 
Peshawar Distnet 

Muhammad A\ul) Klian, Mr .Mirdan Kamalzai- 
( um -Baizai (Muhammadan), Khandi Khan 
Khelan, Hoti, Peshawar Distrut 
Mehar Chand Klianna, Rai Sahili Lala, n a , 
Peshawar Cit> (Non-Muhammadan), Saddar 
Bazar, Peshawar Cantonment 
Nur Bakhsh. Maulvi, BA, ll B , Dera Ismail 
Khan East (Muhammadan), Pleadi'r, Dera 
Ismaii Klian 

Pir Bakhsh, Mr , M A , LL B (Alig ), Peshawar 
Cltv (Muhammadan,) Pleader, Ki“sa Khani, 
Peshawar City 

llaiah Singh, Sardar, m A, ll b , Koith-vVcst 
Frontier Province (Sikh), Advocate, 1, Cavalry 
Lane, Peshawar Cantonment 
Rochi Ram, Rai Sahib Lala, D(‘ra Ismail Khan 
(Non-Muliammadan), Contractor, Dera Ismail 

Sultan Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, 
Hazara South (Muhammadan ), Bir, Hazara 
Hlstiict 

Samundai Khan, Mr , Hazara East (Muhamma- 
dan), Banda Pir Khan, Hazara District 
Taj Muhammad Khan, Khan Bahadur, o B E , 
,1 Nowshera (Muhammadan ), Badrashi, Now- 
I shera. 
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The Province of Aasam, omitting the partly 
administered and unadininistered tracts on its 
northern and eastern borderw, comprises an area 
of some 67,334 square miles. It Includes the 
Assam Valley Division, the Surma Valley and 
Hill Division and the State of Manipur It 
owes its Importance to its situation on the 
north-east frontier of India It is surrounded 
by mountainous ranges on three sides while on 
the fourth (the west) lies the Province of Bengal 
on to the plains of which debouch the two 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Surma 
wliich form the plains of Assam These two 
valle^8 are separated from each other by the 
Assam Itange, which projects westward from the 
hills on the eastern border. 

Population. 

The total population of the Province In 1931 
was 9,247,857, of whom 445,606 were in 
Manijjur Of the population in 1931 nearly 6 J 
millions were Hindus, over 2f millions were 
Muslims, a million belonged to tribal religions 
and a quarter of a million were Christians 
43 per cent of the population speak Bengali, 21 
per cent speak Assamese other languages 
spoken in the province are Hindi, Uriya, 
Mnndari, Nepali and a great variety of languages 
classified nndG” the general heading of the 
Tlbeto-Chinese languages Owing to the great 
areas of waste and rivers the density of the 
province is onlv 137, which compared with 
that of most other parts of India is low. 

Agricultural Products. 

It has agricultural advantages for which it 
would be difficult to find a narallcl in any part 
of India, climate, soil, rainfall and river sjs- 
tems all being alike favourable to cultivation 
Jlice Is the staple food crop, nearly 48,70,509 
acres being devoted on this crop. Except in the 
Himalayan Terai irrigation is unnecessary Tea 
and jiitc are the most important crops grown for 
export The area under tea consists of 4,28.120 
acres Wheat and tobacco are also grown and 
about 32 ,007 acres arc devoted to sugarcane 

Meteorological Conditions 

Rainfall is everywhere abundant, and ranges 
from 23 39 to 241 76 Inches The maximum is 
reached at Cherrapunji in the Khasi Hills, which 
is one of the wettest places in the world, having 
a rainfall of 520 09 inches The temperature 
ranges from 59 at Sibsagar in Januarv to 84*8 
in July. Earthquakes of considerable seventy 
have taken place, bv far the worst being that 
which occurred in 1897. 

Mines and Minerals. 

The only minerals in Assam worked on 
a commercial scale arc coal, limestone and 
petroleum oil The most extensive coal mea- 
sures arc in the Naga Hills and the Lakhlmpur 
districts, where about 202,959 tons were raised 
In 1932 Limestone is quarried In the Khasi 
and .Tainfcia Hills. Petroleum Is worked only In 
Lakhimpur and Cachar. 

An account of the petroleum occurrences 
in Assam was reoentlv published in the 
memoirs of the Geological Survey of India. It 
states that the petroleum localities in this 
province arc confined to a curved holt of country 
along the basins of the Brahmaputra and 


Surma. This bolt is tr.acoahle over a distance 
of some 800 miles from N E Assam through 
Cachar and Chittagong to the Arakan coast, 
where it has a S S.E trend. 

Manufactures and Trade. 

Silk is manufactured in the Assam Valley, 
the weaving being done by the women 
Cotton weaving is also largely practlsi'd 
by the women, and almost every house 
contains a loom ; the cloth is being gra- 
dually displaced by imported goods of finer 
texture and colour Tea manufacture is the 
most impoitant industry of the province Boat 
building, brass and metal and earthenwares, 
and limestone burning are the other industries 
apart from agriculture, which Itself employs 
about 89 per cent of the population Assam 
carries on a considerable trade with the ad- 
joining foreign tribes and countries. 

Communications. 

Much of the trade of Assam is carried by 
river The excellence of its water communica- 
tions makes the province less dependent upon 
roads than over parts of India. A large fleet 
of steamers maintained by the India (Icneral 
Navigation Company and the Rivers Steam 
Navigation Company plies on the rivers in both 
Valleys An alternate day service of passenger- 
boats runs between Goalundo and Dibmgarh. 
In recent years the road system has developed 
There is an iiniqetalled trunk road through the 
length of the Assam Valley and excellent metalled 
roads from Sliillong to Gaiihatl and to Cherrapiin- 
jee and also between Dimapur, on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, and Iraphal, the ( apital of 
the Manipur State A motor road, connecting 
Shillong with the Surma Valley, has been 
complefed and opened to traffic * The jwrtton 
between Jaintiapiir and Sylhet is being 
metalled The (iovernment of Assam have 
recently launched Into a large programme of 
road improvements but has to be postponed on 
account of financial depression About 735 
miles are to he bridged throughout and the 
surface Improved by metalling and gravelling 
where possible roads will be maintained 

by means of mechanical plant which has proved 
successful in maintaining, throughout the year, 
a surface fit for motor vehicles. Motor traffic has 
Increased on all sides and the demands for better 
roads has been insistent The open mileage of rail, 
way has also shown a steady improvement and 
several branch lines to the Assam Bengal Railway 
system have been added In recent years. The 
main Assam Bengal Railway line runs from 
Chittagong Port, in Bengal, tlirough the North 
Cachar Hills to Tinsukia, a station on tlie Dibrii- 
Sadiya Railway and connects the Surma and 
Brahmaputra Valleys A branch of the line runs 
from Badarpur to Silchar at the Eastern end 
of the Surma Valley and another runs through 
the west of the Assam Valley from Lumding 
to Gauhati where it effects a junction with the 
Eastern Bengal Railway The Eastern Bengal 
Railway connects Assam with the Bengal 
system v%a the Valley of the Brahmaputra. An 
extension towards Rangapora from Tangla 
junction, along the North Bank of the Brahma- 
jiutra has been opened to tiaftic 
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THE FINANCES OF ASS4M. 

In common •with the other Provinces of India, Assnm secured substantial flnaneiai antonom^ 
under the Peform Act of 1910 Tlie present ftn.ineial position tor is srt onl in the 


lollowine table - 


Pnyinpnl TlemP of Revenue — Trs 

Taxes on Income 1,75 

Salt 

Land Eevenne 1,13,00 

Rxeise . 37,40 

Stamps 1H,20 

lorest . 14,24 

Registration 1 07 


Raibvatjs — 

State Eallways— 

(Jross receiiits 

Deduct — Working expenses 

Net receipts 

Subsidised Companies 

Total 

Debt Services — 


Interest ^1,09 


Civil Administration — 

Administration of Justice 1,H8 

.Tails and Convict Settlements 57 

Police 1 ,< 0 

Ports and Pilotage 

Rducatlon 3,00 

Medical . 1,77 

Public Health 78 

Agriculture . 1,10 

Industries 0 

Miscellanoons Departments ^ 


RuHdmqs, Roads and Miscellaneous 
Public Improvi ments — 

Civil Works . 7,2.1 

Miscellaneous — 

Receipts in aid of Superannuation 17 

stationery and Printing 42 

Miscellaneous . 87 


Contributions and Assignments to and from the 
Central Government — 

Miscellaneous adjustments between 
the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments 

Revenue m England 
Capital Revenue — 

Recoveries of loans and advances by 


tbe Assam Government 6,84 

Loan from the Provincial Loans Fund 30,08 

Appropriation for reduction or 

avoidance of debt . . 2,52 

Government Press — 

Depreciation Fund 
Provincial Subvention from Central 
Road Development Account 1,80 

Suspense 

Total receipts 2,48 59 

Opening Balance 

Grand total . . 2,48,59 

Reserved Subjects — 

Land Revenue . 71,95 

Stamps . . 48 

Forest .... . 12,56 

Forest . 47 

State Railways 50 

Subsidised Cqnipauies . , . , * , 


Trs 

Miscellaneous Railvv.ny expenditure 1 

Construction of Railways nd 

Navigation, Embankments^ Drainage Works 05 
Interest an ordinary Debt 3,80 

Appropriation for rednctiim or 

avoidance of debt 2,52 

General AdnnniHtr.ition 21,35 

Administration ot Instice 9,54 

Jails and Convict Settlements 5,01 

Police (other than Assam Rltles) 24,()0 

Police (Assam Rifles) 3,37 

Ports and IMlotage 29 

Scientific Departments 3 

Education (European) 73 

Medical I 

Miscellaneous Departments 28 

Civil Works 35,97 

Famine Relief and Insurance 2 

Superannuation Allowances and 

Pensions 11,35 

Stationery and Printing 2,70 

Miscellaneous . 3,19 

Extraordinary charges 47 

Contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment by the Provincial ( Jovernment 


Total Reserved Sulijects 1 59 91 


Transferred Suhjeetk — 

Land Revenue 

Excise . 5,4 3 

Registration 1,50 

General Administration 99 

Scientific Departments ml 

Education (other than European) 30 46 

Metlical . 12 3() 

Public Health 0,15 

Agriculture 6,70 

Industries 1,09 

Miscellaneous Departments 1 

Civil Works . 3,72 

Stationery and Printing 55 

Miscellaneous 2,44 

Total Transferred subjects 72,00 


Capital Expenditure — 

Forest capital outlay not charged to 

revenue . . 5 

Civil Works not charged to revenue ml. 

Payment of commuted value of pen- 
sions not charged to revenue . . 83 

Payment of giatuities retrenched nersonncl 40 
Government Press Depreciation Fund ml 

\dvances from the Provincial Ixians Fund 252 
Loans and advances by the Assam 

Government . . . 85 

Provincial Subvention from Central 

Road Development Account . 2,00 

Suspense . . . . ml 

Expenditure 111 England 9,97 


Total expenditure 2,48,59 

Closing balance 


Grand Total 2,48,59 
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Administration. 

Tho province of Assam was originally 
formed in 1874 in order to relieve the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal of part of the 
administration of the huge territory then under 
him. In 1905, as the result of further delibe- 
rations, it was decided to add to the small 
rrovince of Assam the eastern portion of its 
nnwKddv neighbour and to consolidate those 
territories under a Lieutenant-Governor. The 
Province of Eastern Bengal and Assam as then 
constituted was again broken up on the Ist of 
April, 1912. the Eastern Bengal Districts 
wore united with the Bengal Commlssionerships 
of Burdwon and the Presidency to form the 
Presidency of Bengal under a Governor-in- 
Council, Bihar, Chota-Nagpur and Orissa were 
formed into a separate province, while the old 
Province of Assam was re-constituted under 
a Chief Commissioner. 

Under the Indian Ueforms Act of 1919 the 
Province was raised in rtatus to that of adminis- 
tration by a Governor-in-Council and was 
thereby ranked, with certain minor provinces, 
to suit its undeveloped character with the older 
major provinces of India, 

The capital is Shillong, a town laid out with 
great taste and Judgment among the pine 
woods on tlie slopes of the Shillong Range which 
rises to a height of 6,450 feet above the sea 
It was destroyed in the earthquake of 1897 
and has been rebuilt in a way more likely to 
withstand the shocks ot earthquake 

GOVEUVOII 

IT E Sir Miclinel Keane, K o i , c I E , I 0.«5 
ExrcTJTivE Council. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Saiyld Sir Muhammad 
Saadulla, Kt , m a , b.l 

The Hon’ble Mr A J Lame, c I E , i o.s 
Ministers. 

The Hon’ble Maulavi Abdul Hamid, b l. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua, b l. 

Personal Staff op His Excellenct the 
Governor 

Primte Secretary ^ Capt R C Ciuddas, The 
Duke of Cornwall's Ligiit Infantry 

Aide-de-Camp, Lieutenant A E. H Campbell, 
The Queen’s own Cameron Highlanders 

Honorary Axde-de^C amp ^ Subadar-Major Sardar 
Bahadur Nainsing Mall, i D.s m 

Honorary Aide-de-Campy Subadar Krishna Lai 
Chettie. 

Honorary^Aidc-de-Camp, Lt -Col J P Moran, 

V I). 

Secretaries, etc . to Government. 
Chief Secretary^ J. A Daw'son, CIE, ics 

Secretary to Qovernment {Finance and Revenue), 
C. K Rhodes, I c s. 

Secretary to Government (Transferred Vepari- 
ments), H. G. Dennehy, i c.s. 


Under Secretary to Government, C. B. C. Paine. 
I r s 

Under Secretary {Transferred Departments), 
K K Pliuk.in, BL. 

Seeretan/ to Government {Leqis^ative Department) 
and Secretary to the \ssam Leqielnttie Council, 
M H B Lithbiidge, l C S (Offlg ) 

Secretarq to Government m the P W D , 
E P Burke, I s e. 

Supenntendinq Engineer, B F Taylor, i s e 

Under Secretary, P W D , Devi Do>nl, I s E. 

Assistant Secretary, Finance and Jievenue Depart- 
ments, A. V. Jones, v p. 

Reqistrar, A'fsam Secretariat {Civil), Ubald-ur- 
Rahman 

Rcqi<tfrar, Assam Secretariat (P W D ), D C 
Das 


Heaps op Departments. 

Director of Land Records <f* Surveys, I. G. 
Registration, etc , W. L Scott, c i E , i c.s. 

Director of Industries and Reqistrar of Co-ope- 
rative Society <& Village Authorities, I Majid, 
ICS, (olTg ) 

Director of Agriculture, J N Chakiabarty, (oflfg ) 

Superintendent, Civil Veterinary Department, 
G. B. Sen (In-eh.iige) 

Conservator of Forests, A ^satn, A, J. W. Mllroy 

Commissioner of hTCUt, Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, As^am, C S Mullaii, i C S. 


I Superintendent and Remembrancer of Legal 
1 Affairs and Admimstrator- General, M H. B. 
Lethbridge, ICS. 

Inspector-General of Police, T. P. M. 
O’Callaghan, C i E 

Director of Public Instruction, D E Roberts 
(offg). 

Inspector- General of Civil Hospitals and Prisons, 
Col. J P Cameron, CIE, cbt 

Director of Public Health, Lt -Col. T. D. Murison 
Chief Engineer, E P. Burke. 


Governors. 


Sir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell, K c S I., K.O.I.E , 
1921. 

Sir William Sinclair Marris, K C S i., K O.I.E., 1922 
Sir John Henry Kerr, K c s I., K o I E., 1925. 

Sir William James Reid, k.o i.k , 0 s I , 1925. 

Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond, K.0.8 I , 
C B E , 1927 

Slf MichatJ] Keane, k C S.L, c.i k , 1032, 
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ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 


The Hon'ble Manlavi Faizniir All 

The Hoti’ble Maiilavi Saiyid Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Kt. 
The Hon’ble Mr A. J Lalne, c i e , 1 O.s 


{President). 
I fEx-officio) 


Names. 


Constituency by which elected 


ELECTED MEMBERS. 


The Rev. J. .T M. Nirhols-Roy 

Babu Sanat Kumar Das 

Babu Hirendra Chandra Chakrabarti 

Babu Birendra Lai Das 

Babu Kalicharan Muchi 

Bai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Chaudhuri 

Babu Jitendra Kumar Pal Chaudhuri 

Banu Chiratan Mochi 

Mr Sasanka Mohan Das 

Kumar Pramathesh Chandra Barua 

Srijut Rohini Kumar Chaudhuri 

Srijut Bepin Chandra Chose 

llai Bahadur Bajani Kanta Chaudhuri 

llai Sahib Dalim Chandra Bara 

Kumar Bhupendra Narain Deb 

Srijut Brindaban Chandra Goswami 

Snjut Jogendra Nath Gohaiii 

Srijut Kasi Nath Saikia 

Sri] ut Mohendra Nath (fohain 

llai Bahadur Nilambar Datta 

Snjut Sarveswar Barua 

The Hon'ble Maulavl Abdul Humid 

Uaji Idris All Parlaskar 


Shillong (General Urban). 

Silchar (Non-Muhammadan Rural). 


Hailakandi 
Svlhet Sadar 
Sunamganj 
Habilganj (North) 
Habiiganj (South) 
South Sylhet 
KarimganJ 
Dhubri 
Gauhati 
Goalpara 
Barpata 
Tezpur 
Manga Ida! 
Nowgong 
Sibsagar 
Jorhat 
Golaghat 
Dibrugarh 
North Lakhimpur 


ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto. 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


Svlher Sadr (North) (Muhammadan Rural) 
Cachar ditto 


Vat ant 

Maulavl Mima war All 

Maulavi Abdur Rahim Chaudhury 

Maulavi Saiyid Abdul Mannan . 

Maula\ i Abdul Khalique Chaudhury . . 
Maulavi Mahmud All 
Maula\l Abual Mazid Zlaoahshams 
Maulavi Mizanar Rahman 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Nuruddm Ahmed 

The Hon’ble Maulavl Faiznur All 
Mr L J Godwin 
Mr E S Rotfey . . 

Mr H W Hockenhull .. 

Ms W E. D Cooper 
Ml F J Heathcotc 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Kanak Lai Barua 


Svlhet Sadr (South) ditto. 

Sunamganj ditto 

Hablganj (North) ditto 

Habiganj (South) ditto 

South Sylhet ditto 

Kanmganj ditto 

Dhubri ditto 


Goalpara cum South Sal- ditto, 
mara Thana 

Kamrup and Darrang ditto 
cum Nowgong 

Sibsagar cum Lakhimpur ditto 
Assam Valley Planting. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Surma ValFv Plant. n^. 

Ditto 

Commerce rud Industry. 


NOMINATED MEMBERS 
Officials 


M \ CoBgrave, c i E. S P Des.ii 

K P Burke D E Roberts 

C K Rhodes 


Non‘Offir\ah 


breejuktn Atul Krishna Bhuttacliarya 
isiijut Maheiidra Lai Das. 

Khan Sahib Maulavi Muhammad Mashraf. 
Kai Sahib P>arj Mohan Das 


Rev Tanuram Saikl.i representing the labouring 
classes 

Subadar-Mnjor Sardar Bahadur .Tangbir Lama, 
OBI, 1 1) s M , (representing the inhabitants 
of Backward Tracts) 

Khan Bahadur Maulavi Keramat All. Jorhat 
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Baluchistan. 


Baluchistan is an oblong stretch of country 
occupying the extreme western corner of the 
Indian Empire. It is divided into three main 
divisions : (1) British Baluchistan with an area 
of 0,476 square miles consisting of tracts as* 
signed to the British Government by treaty 
In 1879 , (2) Agency Territories with an area 
of 44,345 square miles composed of tracts which 
have, from time to time, been acquired by lease 
or otherwise brought under control and placed 
directly uffder British officers ; and (3) the 
Native States of Kalat and Las Bela with an 
area of 80,410 square miles. The Province 
embraces an area of 134,638 square miles and 
according to the census of 1931 It contains 
868,617 inhabitants 

The country, which is almost wholly moun- 
tainous, lies on a great belt of ranges connecting 
the Safed Koh with the hill system of Southern 
Persia It thus forms a watershed the drain- 
age of which enters the Indus on the east and 
the Arabian Sea on the south while on the 
north and west it makes its way to the inland 
lakes which form so large a feature of Central 
Asia Rugged, barren, sun-burnt mountains, 
rent bv high chasms and gorges, alternate 
with arid deserts and stony plains, the pre- 
vailing colour of which is a monotonous sight. 
But this is redeemed in places by level valleys 
of considerable size in which irrigation enables 
much cultivation to be carried on and rich 
crops of all kinds to be raised. 

The political connection of the British Gov- 
ernment with Baluchistan commenced from 
the outbreak of the First Afghan War in 1839 ; 
It was traversed by the Array of the Indus 
and was afterwards occupied until 1842 to 
protect the British lines of communication. 
The districts of Kachi, Quetta and Mastung 
were handed over to the Amir of Afghanistan 
and Political Officers were appointed to admi- 
nister the country At the close of the First 
Afghan War, the British withdrew and these 
districts were assigned to the Khan of Kalat 
The founder of the Baluchistan Province as 
it now exists was Sir Robert Sandcman who 
broke down the close bordei system and welded 
the Baluch and Brahui Chiefs into a close con- 
federacy. In the Afghan War of 1879 Pishin, 
Shorarud, Sibi, Zawara Valley and Thal-Chotiali 
were handed over by Yakub Khan to the 
British Government and retained at Sir Robert 
Sandeman’s strenuous insistence. 

Industries. 

Baluchistan lies outside the monsoon area 
and its rainfall is exceedingly irregular and 
scanty, Shahrig, which has the heaviest 
rainfall, records no more than 11| inches in a 
year. In the highlands few places receive more 
than 10 inches and in the plains the average 


rainfall is about 5 inches, decreasing in some 
cases to 3. The majority of the indigenous 
population are dependent for their livelihood 
on agriculture, care of animals and provision 
of transport. The majority of the Afghan and 
the Balnoh, as a rule, cultivate their own lands. 
The Brahuis dislike agriculture and prefer a 
pastoral life. Previous to the advent of the 
British, life and property were so insecure that 
the cultivator was fortunate if he reaped his 
harvest. The establishment of peace and 
security has been accompanied by a marked 
extension of agriculture which accounts for 
the increase in the numbers of the purely 
cultivating classes. The Mekran Coast is famous 
for the quantity and quality of Its fish and 
the industry is constantly developing. Fruit is 
extensively grown in the highlands and the 
export is increasing. 

Education is imparted in 108 public schools of 
all kinds with 7,665 scholars. There is a dis- 
tinct desire for education amongst the more 
enlightened headmen round about Quetta and 
other centres , but on the whole education or 
the desire of it has made little or no advance In 
the outlying districts Coal is mined at Sharlgh 
and Hamal on the Slnd-Pishin Railway and in 
the Bolan Pass. The output of coal In 1929-30 
was 16,959 tons. Chromite is extracted in the 
Zhob District near Hindubagh. The chrome 
output fell off owing to poorer demand. Lime- 
stone is quarried in small quantities. The 
output of chromite during 1929-30 amounted 
to 17,906 tons 

Administration. 

The head of the local administration is the 
officer styled Agent to the Governor- Genera land 
Chief Commissioner. Next in rank comes the 
Revenue Commissioner who controls the revenue 
administration and exercises the functions 
of a High Court as Judicial Commissioner of 
the Province. The keynote of administra- 
tion in Baluchistan is self-government by the 
tribesmen, as far as may be, by means of their 
Jirgas or Councils of Elders along the ancient 
customary lines of tribal law, the essence of 
which is the satisfaction of the aggrieved and 
the settlement of the feud, not retaliation on 
the aggressor or the vindictive punishment 
of a crime The district levies play an unob- 
trusive but invaluable part in the work of the 
I Civil administration not only in watch and ward 
I and the investigation of crime, but also in the 
carrying of the mails, the serving of processes 
and other miscellaneous work. In addition to 
these district levies there are ordinarily three 
irregular Corps in the Province : the* Zhob 
Militia, the Mekran Levy Corps and the Chagai 
Levy Corps Fundamentally the Province Is not 
self-supporting, the deficit being met from 
Imperial Funds. 



Andaman and Nicobar Islands. l6i 


\(nnt to the (Joi ei noi -(i( tterul and Chief Com- 
fiivis toner in Baluf hi,stan. The lloii’blo Sir 
JSortuan Cater, K CM ii- , i C b 
U>emte and Juduutl C ommii>isioner , B J 
(iould, C M {} , (' I K , I c s 
<r(retari/ to the Aqent to the doierttor-General 
and Chief (^ommihewner, II Wcij?htnian, 

1 V s 

<(’( retanf to the Ai/ent to the Coiernoi -General 
in the Public M ork’i Pepaitment, Brigadier 
C H Hart w el 1,0 IK 

iwihlant >Se( retartf to the Aijenl to the Gorernor- 
General and Chief Commissionet , Majui J 
i: Iddierth, m b k 

' nd( t Secirtoiy and Personal A'-siAanl to the 
Aaent to the Gon tnor-Geneinl and ('htef Com- 
nuss toner, Lieut ABA Dredge 
WtlitnaL A</ent and Dejinti/ Coninnssioncr, 
Qnetta, H .1 'I'udd 

Issiv/rtid Pohtnal .\(/ent and Ab'-^istant ('oninns- 
'yionei, Qnetta, Cnj)tajn K Ba/ialgttte 

f'olitnal Ai/ent in Kalat and Pohtnal Aaint tn\ 
(hanie of the liolan Pass and of Chayai PiUrnt, 
C P Skiine, J (’ N 

{^sistant to tin PohtKdl Auent in Kalat and of 
Cha(fai,G F Squire, , mm 

tssiiitant Pohtnal Aaeni, Mektan, Panj»/U(, 
Captain S M Ivluirslud 
i'ohheal Aqent Sibi, \\ li Sli.irhat Kahn, CM l- 
\ssi,stant Pohtieal Ayenl, Sihi, Captain M O 
\ Ihiig 

Assistant Political laetit and (Colonisation (Jfficir, 
Masirohad Siib-Dirieion, J)istrict >Sibi, (J C 
S CurtiK, l(’S 

holitnal Af/ent, Ijoralai, \A -C()\in\c\ \{ <» liinde 
\ssistant Political Af/cnt, Jjo/alai, liU ut J{ K 
M Hatt>e 

l‘ohti<nl A(/ent, Zhob, Fort, Sandeman, C.iptam 
-N S Alington, IM <’ 

tssistant Pohiital {<ient, Zhob, L) J K Cogliill, 
i (' s 

Hisidirny Sinacon and ('htef Afednal Ojfui) 
Id -Colonel F Stevuison, l M s 
Cnil Snrqeon, Qmtta, Major K ]la\, IMS 
( u il Snxjeon, Sitn, Majoi .1 Kodgti, m c , i 

ANDAMAN AND NICOBAR ISLANDS 

'i'his IS a grciup of islands l>iug in the Ba> 
')( Bengal I’oit Blair, the headij uai ti rs ot 
the A dim lust rat ion, is 780 miles from CaFiitta, 
7t0 miles Irom Madras and tOO miles trom 
haiigoon, with Mhuh ports there is legular 

< "tiiinuuK ation by Government chartered 
t'liarneis 

'J’he total area of the Andaman Islands is 
>08 square miles and that ol the Nieobai 
Blands 63.5 square miles Of the former lf> 74 
square miles are cleared and partly iindei 

< ultiv.ition, the remaining area being dense 
ioiest The population enumerated at the 
M'listi^ of 1931 -was 29,463 of whom 7,631 were 
fouvuts 3’he number of coriviits on dlst 
p'l irih 1932 was 7,672 


I’oiiTS — Port Blair and Bouiugto in the 
! Andamans and Cai Nicobar and Camorta in the 
Nlcobars Timber and coconuts are exiKirted 
from the Andamans, and cm onuts and their 
products fiom the Niiobiirs 

The Islands aie administered by a Chit‘f 

Commissioner A penal settleimuit was es- 

tablished at Port Blau in 1858 and is the largest 
and most important m India 

Chief Commissioner, J W bmyth, CM E , i c S 

COORG. 

Coorg Is a small petty Provdnee in Southern 
India, west of the State of Mysore Its area 
is 1,582 square miles and its population 174,976. 
t'oorg came under the diri'ct protection ot the 
British Government during the war with Sultan 
Tippu of Seilngapatam. In May 1834, owing 
to rnii^overnment, it was annexed. The 
Province is directly under the Government 
of India and administered by the Chief Com- 
missioner of Coorg who IS the Itesident in Mysore 
with his headquarters at Bangalore In him 
are combined all the functions of a local gov- 
ernment and a High Court. The Secretariat 
18 at Bangalore where the Assistant Resident 
18 styled Secretary to the Chief CommiHSioner 
of Coorg. In Coorg his chief authority is the 
Commissioner whose headquarters are at Mer- 
cara and whose duties extend to every branch of 
the administration. A Legislative(’oiincilcon- 
sisting of 16 elected members and five nominat- 
ed members was created in 1021 The chief 
wealth of the country is agriculture and especially 
the growth of coffee Although owing to over- 
production and insect pests coffee no longer com- 
mands the profits it once enjoyed, the Indian 
output still holds its own against the severe 
compi'tition of Brazil The bulk of the out- 
put 18 exported to France. 

Chief Commissioner, Coorg, The lion. Lt.-Col 
C T C I’lowdeii, c 1 h 

AJMER-MERWARA. 

Ajmer-Merwara is an isolated Biitish Pro- 
vince in Rajpntana The Agent to the Gov- 
ernor-General in Rajpiitana administers it as 
Chief Commissioner The Province consists 
of two small separate districts, Ajmer and 
Merwara, with a total area of 2,711 square miles 
and a population of 501,395 At the close of 
the Pindanwar Daulat llao Sciiidia, by a treaty, 
dated June 25, 1818, ceded the distrut to the 
British. Fifty-five per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture, the industrial 
population being principally employed in the 
cotton and other industries. The principal 
crops are maize, millet, barley, cotton oil- 
seeds and wheat. 

Chief CommiHSioner, The Hon, Lt -Col G D 
Ogllvie, 0 s I., c.i K 
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Aden. 


Adt-rt wds tht^ flfht hetv territory added to 
the Empire after the aoecPBion of Queen Yittoria 
Itb acquisition \Nas the outcome of an outrage 
committed by local Arabs upon the passengers 
and cmv ot a lintish Indian buggaiow wretked 
m the neighbourhood Negotiations liaMiig 
failed to bccure satihfactor> reparation the 
Government of Bombay defcpatdied a force 
under Major Baillie which captured Aden on 
January 10th, 1839 

Aden is an extinct vohano, five mileft long 
and three hioad, jutting out to sea mui h as 
Gibraltar does, having a i ircumfcrem e of about 
15 iniiea and connected vvitli the mainland by 
a narrow isthmus of flat ground The highest 
peak on the wall of juecipitouH hills that sur- 
lounds the old Grater whnh constitutes Aden] 
18 1,725 feet above sea level Bugged spurs, 
with vallevs between, radiate fiom the centre 
to the circuiufereiK c ot the ( rater The penm- 
fciila of Little Aden, adjacent to Aden proper, 
was obtained by juirehase in 1808 and the 
adjoining trait of Shaikh Othman, 30 square 
miles m extent, was subsequently imrehased 
when, in 1882, it was found neicssaiy to make 
provision ior an overflowing population 
Attached to Aden is the islaiul of Benin, 6 
square miles in <'\tent, in the Straits of liab-el* 
Maiidi b at the entrain c to the Bed Sea The 
Ivuria Muria islands, which vceic acquiicd from 
the Sultan ot iMusiat in 1854, wci(‘ attached 
to the Aden B( sidem v until 1031, when the> 
were transfeirrd to the ( oritrol ot the British 
llcsideut in the Bersian Gulf 

The VC hole extent of the Ad«'n Settlement, 
including Aden, Little Aden, Shaikh Othman 
and Bcrmi, is approximately 80 sqiinie miles 
The 1031 census showed Aden, with Little 
Aden, Shaikh Othman, and Benin to have a 
population of 48,338 The jiopulation ol 3’erim 
18 1,700 largely dependent on the Goal Depot 
maintained there by a commercial firm. 

The language of the Settlement is Arabic, 
but several other Asiatic tongues are spoken 
The poi>ulation is chiefly Arab The chief 
industries arc salt and cigarette manufacture 
and dhow building The c rops of the tribal low 
country adjoining are jowar, sesamum, a little 
cotton, madder, a bastard saffron and a little i 
indigo In the lulls, wheat madder, fruit, 
coffee and a conKiderable quantity of wax and 
honey are obtained The difficult jirohlem 
of water supply has recently been solved 
An artesian supply of fresh water has been 
obtained at Sheikh Othman Early in 1024 
a start was made with a deep bore and sweet 
water was found at a depth of 1,545 feet The 
artesian flow of water now rises from this bore 
at 750 gallons per hour A second bore was 
started in 1928-20 and proved more productive 
than the first Five more bores have since 
been sunk, but two bores only are in operation 
at present and are sufficient to meet the require- 
ments of the public and shipping. Bore water 
has practically replaced condensed water. 


Supply m.iins for distributing water by pipe 
eoniiei tious to houses h.iv e been laid at Crate i 
and several ol the jiriv.ite houses have been 
eoimected to the mains The question of laying 
.1 sejiai ate water main to Taw'ahi has had the 
preliminary < onsideration of the Ixecutlvi 
Committee of the Aden Settlement Drainage 
systems at Tawahi and Crater have been 
comiilcted 

Climate— The aveiage temperature of tin 
station is 87 degrees m the shade, the mean 
range being tiom 75 in January to 08 in June, 
with variations up In 102 The lulls between tin 
'monsoons m May .ind September are very 
oppressive But Aden ns usually free from 
info( tious diseases and epidemit s, and tin 
absent ( of vt'golation, tlie diynt'ss of the 
soil and tin piiiitv of the drinking water tonsfi- 
tute vlfluent safcgnaids against many maladies 
(oinmon to tiophal coinitnes The annual 
lainfall vanes from | inch to 83 inches, with an 
irregular average of 3 inches 


Aden Protectorate — -The principal Chiefs 
of the Aden hinterland are in protet tion treaty 
relations with tlie British Goveriiinent, and 
their teiiitories and (iepcndein les comprise 
I the Aden IToteetorate In April 1005 an 
Anglo-'l’urkish Hound.iiy Commission signed 
a tonventiou vspetifvmg a demaicated frontier 
bctueni the Aden Brotcttorate and the (then) 
Turkish 5 emeu, stretdiing from Shaikh Murad, 
op|K»sito Benin, to the ilvt i Bana, Rome 20 miles 
noith-cast of Dhala’, and theme north-east 
to the (treat Desert (Bub* al ivhali) This 
bomidary m sfill in effntthe frontier between 
the Aden IToteitorate and the territories ol 
the Imam Yeh>a bin Mviliamnuui Flamirl ml 
Din, of Sanaa’ whose rnh sueeei'ded that on 
the I’orte in tlie (fonuerly Tuikish) Y(*m(*n, 
after the Great W.ir The Aden Proteitorate 
stretdicb eastwards to indudc the Hadhramaut 
and the terntoiics of the Sultan of Qishn, 
bordering upon Oman, and comprises in all 
about 42,000 square miles 

The Sultan of Qishn is also Sultan of Sokotra, 
an island about 1,382 square miles m extent 
lying off Cape Guardafui on the African coast 
Sokotra is im hided in the Aden Brotectorate 
by virtui' of a treaty between the Sultair“and 
the British Government m 188b its population 
1 18 said to be about J 2,000 mainly paatoral inland, 

' and fishing on the coast The Aden ITotectorate 
which IS under the contiol of the Besident and 
(’oinmaudei-in-Chlcf, Aden, on behalf of the 
(k)lonlal Gflue, is not directly admimstered, 
and since the withdrawal of a small Biitish 
Garrison from Dhala' in 1906 no military posts 
have been maintained in tribal territory. 


Administration — -The administration of 
Aden was formerly directly under the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, but new arrangements came 
into operation m 1028 The Imperial Govern- 
ment IS now responsible for the military and 



The Home Government 


political situation in Aden and the Aden 
tYotct torate The settlement of Aden itself 
ipiiiams under the (lovernment of India The 
financial settlement required by this division 
of authority firovides foi the payment by India 
to Imperial Keveiines of Jt2')<),l)()0 a year for three 
\oars and thenceforward of £150,000 a year 
The larger amount is considerably less than the 
annual expenditure falling upon Indian rcyenues 
under the former system of control 

The administrative control of the Settlement 
of Aden was transferred from the Bombay 
(loyernment on 1st April 1932, when Aden 
was formed into a separat(‘ proymee under the 
dircft control of the Grovernraent of India. 

The administralion is vi'sted in a Chief 
Commissioner who is also Besident ami Com- 
mander-in-Chief Sim e the inti odm tlon of the 
dual control nderred to uboye, the liesident‘s 
post IS to be belli alternatively by an Othcer 
of the Indian Service and a menibei of the 
Colonial Servin' 'I'he District of Alien Court 
]s the (Joloni.il Couif ot Admiialty undei Aft 
\ Vi of 1 891, and its proi ediire as sin li is regulat- 
ed by the provisuuis of the Colonial (’ourts 
of the Admiialty Ait 1890 (51 and 54 Vu 
Chapter 27) The laws in Ion e m the Settlement 
me generally sjieaKing those in tone in India, 
sii|)i)lemented on leriuin points by spei lal 
1 1 giilatioiis to suit local conditions The 
maiiagfiiient of the poit is under the i ontrol 
of a Boaid of q’riisties foimi'd in 18S8 The 
])iin(ipal business of the J’ort Trust in recent 
Viars has been the deepening of tin* harboui 
so as to allow vessels of largi* si/e to eidei and 
li.ne at all states of tin tide 'riii* police 
Jorce, consisting of land, harbour and aimed I 
puliie, has bciui ri organised I 
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ChxeS Commi<tsioner and Jiendent and 
Commander-in-ilhief, Lieutenant-Colonel 
B R Reilly, 0 i K , O n K 

Officer Commanding British Forces, Group 
Captain C R A Portal, n r o , M c 

District and Sessions Judge, E Weston, I C.S. 

Political Seoet ary , R S Champion 

Chairman of the Port Tniit and Settlement, 
Lieutenant-Colonel D S Johnston, c I E. 

Civil Secietanj, AEajor H G Riyctt-Carnac. 

Cit'd Administintive Mcdunl Officer, Port 
TJcalth Offi er and Mediiiil Ofjuer ilc E (} 
Jlos/ntal — Lieut -Colonel E S Phlpson, 
i> R o , I M s 

Commandant of Police, R IT, Haslam, JP 
Government Agent, Perim, C Davey 

The island of Kamaran in the Red Sea about 
200 miles north of Perim was taken by the 
Itritish irom the Turks m 1915, and is admini- 
stered by the Government of India through 
a Civil Administrator under the control of the 
Chief Commissioner of Aden It has an area 
of 22 square miles and a population of about 
2,200 A quarantine station for pilgrims 
trayelling to Mecca from the East is maintained 
on the island under the joint control of the 
Go\ eminent of India and the Government of 
the Dutch East Indies 

Ctvd Adminidrator, Captain G, V Wiokham, 


The Home Government. 


The Home Government of India repre- 
sented for sixty years the gradual evolu- 
tion of the governing board of the old 
Last India Company. The affairs of the 
company were originally managed by the 
Court of Directors and the General Court 
of Proprietors. In 1784 Parliament established 
a Board of Control, with full power and autho- 
rity to control and direct all operations and 
concerns relating to the civil and military 
[ government, and revenues of India By de- 
grees the number of the Board was 1 educed 
and its powers were exercised by the President, 
the lineal precursor of the Secretary of State 
for India With modifications this system 
lasted until 1858, when the Mutiny, followed 
by the assumption of the Government of India 
by the Crown, demanded a complete change. 
Under the Act of 1858 (merged In the con- 
Bolidating measure passed In 1915) the Secre- 
^ry of State is the constitutional adviser of the 
Crown on all matters relating to India. He 
inherited generally all the powers and duties 
vhich were formerly vested either in the Board 
or Control or in the Company, the Directors 
and the Secret Committee in respect pf the 
government and revenues of ](n4ii. 


The Secretary of State. 

Until the Reform Act of 1919 came Into force 
the Secretary of State had the unqualified 
power to giv c orders to every officer in India, 
including the Governor-General, and to superin- 
tend, direct and control all acts, operations 
and concerns relating to the government or 
revenues of India. In the relations of the 
Secretary of State with the Governor-General 
In Council no express statutory change was made, 
but Parliament ordained through the Joint 
Select Committee that in practice the con- 
ventions governing those relations should be 
modified; only in exceptional circumstances 
should he be called upon to intervene in matters 
of purely Indian interest where the Government 
and the Legislature of India are in agreement. 

Of the wide powers and duties still vested in 
the Secretary of State, many rest on his personal 
responsibility; others can be performed only 
in consultation with his Council, and for some 
of these the concurrence of a majority of the 
members of his Council voting at a meeting 
is required. The Act of 1919 greatly modified 
the rigidity of the law maintained for sixty 
years t^s to thP relqt^ons qf thp g|ecfe^ry pj 
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The Home Government, 


State with hi? Council, and he han fuller power 
than in the past to prescribe the manner in 
which business is to be transacted Though 
in practica the Council meets weekly (save 
In vacation periods) this has ceased to be a 
statutory requirement, the law now providing 
that there shall bo a meeting at least once in 
every mouth. 

The India Council. 

The number of members of the Council wah 
reduced bv the Act to not less than eight and 
not more than 12, the Secretary of State being 
free to appoint within those limits. The period 
of office was reduced from 7 to 5 years, though 
the Secretary of State may, for special reasons 
of public advantage to be communicated to 
Parhament, re-appoint a member for another 
five years. Half the Council must be persons 
who have served or resided in India for at least 
ten years, and who have not left India more 
than five years before their appointment. The 
Act restored the old salary of £1,200, with an 
additional subsistence allowance of £600 for any 
member who was at the time of appointment 
domiciled in India Lord Morley opened the 
door of the Connell to Indians, and since 1917 
the number of Indian members has been three. 

Associated with the Secretary of State and 
the India Council is a Secretariat known as the 
India Office, housed at Whitehall Appoint- 
ments to the establishment are made bv the 
Secretary of State in Council, and are subject to 
the ordinary Homo Civil Service rules in 
all respects. 

In the past the whole cost of the India Office 
has been borne by the revenues of India, ex- 
cept that the Home Government made certain 
grants and remissions in lieu of a direct contri- 
bution amounting to £50,000 a year The 
total cost now is about £230,000 In conformity 
with the spirit of the 1919 Act, an arrangement 
was made whereby the salary of the Secretar> 
of State Is placed on the Horae estimates and 
most of the outlay needed for the controlling and 
political functions exercised in Whitehall is 
met from British revenues, agency functions 
being still chargeable to Indian revenues 
The contribution from the Treasury to India 
Office administrative expenses is about £115.000 

The High Commissionership. 

The financial readjustment was accom- 
panied by a highly important adminbrrative 
change provided for by the Act, in the creation 
of a High Commissioner for India in the United 
Kingdom with necessary establishments From 
October Ist, 1920, the High Commissioner 
took over control of the purchase Of Govern- 
ment stores in England and the Indian Stu- 
dents Branch, together with the supervision of 
the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner 
The further development of the functions 
and powers of the High Commissioner have 
included such agency work as the payment of 
Civil leave allowances and jienslons, the recruit- 
ment of technical officers, supervision of I C 8. 
and Forest probationers after first appclnt- 
ment, the making of arrangements for officers 
on deputation ojr study I^ave repatriation 


of destitute lascars, sale of Government of 
Inula publications, etc The staff of the 
Stores Department Is located at the Depot 
off the Thames in Belvedere Road, Lambeth. 
The High Ckimmissloner and the test of 
the staff, arc at India House, Aldwyeh, W C 2, 
built to the designs of Sir Herbert Baker at a 
cost for construction and equipment of £324,000. 
There could be no question of adopting a dis- 
tinctly Oriental stylo for the exterior, hut there 
are enough Indian features of ornamentation to 
proclaim the Eastern association of the place 
Moreover the Exhibition Hall (typically Indian 
in design) has five windows on two sides for 
display specimens of the arts, craft and com- 
merce of India. 

rarliament set up in 1920 a Joint Standing 
Committee consisting of eleven members of each 
House to keep parliament in closer touch with 
Indian affairs but the system has not flourished 
in the last few years. 

INDIA OFFICE. 

Secretary of State. 

ThcRt Hon Sir Samuel Iloare, Bt., GOB, 
(} (’ s r , c M « , M p. 

Permanent Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir FindUtcr Stowait, b 0 b , K-O i e , 0 s I., 
LL T> 

Parliamentary Under secretary of State 

R A Butler, M P 

Deputy Under-Secretary of State. 

Sir Louis J Keishaw, K r s i , cm e 

Assistant Under-Secretaries of State. 

L 1) Wakely, CB 

Sir (Veil H Ki^ch, kmm E , C B 

Council 

Sir Ri'giiiald A Mant, K c s i , K C I E 
Sir Cainjibeil Rliodes, C H 10 
Sir Henry Wheeler. K.f’ s t , K 0 I E 
Colonel Sir Umar Hayat Khan, k c i E , c b e , 
M V o , A i> c. 

Sir Dniys de S Bray. kosi.kCie, obe 
S ir Henry Strakosch, 0 B E 
Sir Reginald I R Glancy, K c i E , c s i 
Sir Charles A. Tcgart, 0 b i , c i E , M v o 
Sir Atul C. ('hatter joe, g.cm e , x 0 S i 

Clerk of the Council L D Wakely. c b 
Deputy Clerk of the Council J A Simpson. 
Primte Secretary to the Secretary of State 
W. D Croft, 0 I E. 

Aesiitant Private Secretary F F. Turnbull 
Parlmmenlary Private Secretartf C M J’atrli k, 
M p 

Political A -D -C to the Secretary of State 
Lieut.-Col W G Neale, CM. B 
Asst, to ditto O Gruzclier, M V o 
Private Secretary to Permanent Under-Secretary 
of state H A F Riimbohl 
Private Secretary (p Parly, Under- Secretary 
A. F Mqrley. 
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Heads of Departments. 

Seobetaries. 

Financial • B. H. A. Carter, c n T) T 
Monteath, o.v.o., 0 B E., F E. Grist (Actg ) 
G H Baxter, ^Acting) 

Public and Judicial: Sir Veinon Dawson, 
K c I E , 11 T Peel, M c (Acting). 

Militarp : Major-General Sir J F S D Cole- 
ridge, K 0 b , O M G., D.8 O. 

Personal Assistant Col. G. L. Pepys, C.B., p s o 
Joint Secretary 8 . K. Brown, c b , o.v.o. 

Statf Officer attached Col, J. C. Maeiae, d 8 o 
Political: J C. Walton, o.B., m.c., P. J 
Patrick, 

Economic and Overseas ’ E. J Turner, 0 B E 
Services and General and Establishment Officer, 
F. W. H. Smith, o.i.E. 

Accouniant-Qeneral, Sidney Turner, o.B e., f i.a 
also Director of Funds and Official Agent to 
Administraiors-Oeneral in India . 

Record Department — Superintendent of Re- 
cords . W. T. Ottewill, mbs. 

Auditor W. A. Sturdy, c.b.e. 

Miscellaneous Appointments. 

Government Director of Indian Railway Com' 
panics R. Mowbray. 

Asst, to ditto W. Gauld, o b s. 

Librarian (Vacant) 

Asit, Librarian H. N, Randle, d pii., m a. 
Sul-Librarian J. VS . Smallwood, m a. 

President of Medical Board for the Eramination 
of Officers of the Indian Seriices and Advt<ier 
to tiw Secretary of State on Medical matters 
Maj -Gen Sir J W. D Mcgaw, k 0 I E 
Members of the Medical Board Lt-Col (J Me T 
C. Smith, 0 M Q , Lt -Col H R Dutton, 0 i r, 
Legal Adviser and Solicitor to Secretary of State 
Sir Herbert Peaison. 

Asst. Solicitor F R. Marten, O.B E 
Information Officer H. MacGregor. 

Ordnance Consulting Officer Col. C. E V ines, 
R.A. 

HIGH COMMISSIONER’S OFFICE 
India House, Aldwych, W C 2. 

The High Commissioner Sir Bhupendra Nath 
Mltra, KOS.I.KCIE.OBE 
Personai Assistant V. J. G. Eayres. 

Private Secretary W, M. Mather, m.b e 
Deputy High Commissioner A M. Green, I O.s , 1 
0 l E. 

Chief Accounting Officer G H, Stoker, o,i,e , 
O.B.E. 


Secretary^ General Department E. E. 
Montgomery. 

Indian Trade Commissioner Sir H. A. F, 
Lindsay, k.o i b , 0 b.b 
Deputy ditto H 8. Malik, I O.S. 

Secretary, Education Department T. Quayle, 
D. LITT (Lond.). 

Store Department Depot at Belvedere 
Road. Lambeth, S. E. 1. 

Director'General Lieut.-Col Sir Stanley Paddon 
0 I K , O.I M E. 

Director of Purchase R. R. Hewlett 
Director of Inspection F. B. Benest, M.I.E E. 

Secretaries of State for India. 

Assumed 

charge. 


Lord Stanley (Earl ot Derby) . . . , 1358 

Sir Charles Wood, Bart (Viscount Halifax) 1859 

Earl do Grey and Ripon (Marquess of 
Ripon) 1866 

Viscount Cranborne (Marque? s of Salisbury) 1866 

Sir Stafford Northcote, Bart. (Earl of 

Iddesleigh) 1867 

Duke of Argyll 1868 

Marquess of Salisbury 1874 

Viscount Cran brook . . . . . . 1878 

Marquis of Hartington ( Duke ot Devon- 
shire) 1880 

Earl of Kimberly . . . . . . 1882 

Lord Randolph Churchill . . . . 1886 

Earl of Kimberley 1886 

Viscount Cross 1886 

Earl of Kimberley . . . . 1892 

H. H. Fowler (Viscount Woherhamptou) 1894 
Lord George F. Hamilton . , , . 1895 

St. John Brodrick (Viscount MLlleton). . 1903 

John Morley (Viscount Moriey) .. 1905 

The Earl of Crewe (Mar quest) .. .. 1911 

Austen Chamberlain 1016 

E. 8. Montagu 1917 

Viscount Peel 1922 

Lord Olivier .. .. .. 1924 

Lord Birkenhead 1924 

Viscount Peel .. .. .. .. 1928 

W. Wedgwood Benn .. .. .. 1929 

Sir Samuel Hoare . . . . . . . . 1931 
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The Indian States. 


The area enclosed within the boundaries of 
India is 1,773,168 square miles, with a popula- 
tion of 315,132,537 of people — nearly one-fifth 
of the human race. But of this total a very 
large part is not under British Administration 
The area covered in the Indian States is 675,267 
square miles with a population of seventy 
millions. The Indian States embrace the widest 
variety of country and jurisdiction. The> 
varv in size from petty states like Lawa, in 
Rajputana, with an area of 13 square miles, 
and the Simla Hill States, which are little more 
than small holdings, to States like Hyderabad, 
as large ns Italy with a population of 
thirteen millions 'I’hcy include the inhospi- I 
table regions of Western Ilajputana, Baroda, 
part of the Garden of India, Mysore, rich in 
agricultural w’calth, and Kashmir, one of the 
most fa\ourcd spots on the face ot tlic 
globe. 

Relations with the Paramount Power. 

So diverse are the conditions under wlilch 
the Indian States were established and came 
into political relation with the Government of 
India, that it is impossible evt ri to summarise 
them. But broadly it may be said that as 
the British boundaries expanded, the states 
came under the intliience of tlie Government 
and tlie rulers w’ere confirmed in their posses- , 
sions To this general poluy howTver there j 
was, for a brief period, an important departure I 
During tlie regime of Lord Dalhousie ' 
the Government introduced what was called 
annexation through lapse That is to sav, 
when there was no direct heir, the Government i 
considered whether public interests would be | 
secured by granting the right of adoption , 
Through the application of this policj, the . 
states of Satara and of Nagpur fell in to the i 
East India Company, and tlie kingdom of Oudh . 
was annexed because of the gross misgovern ! 
ment of its rulers. Then came the Mutiny ' 
It was followed by the transference of the 
dominions of the East India Company to the 
Crown, and an irrevocable declaration of policv 
toward the Indian States In the histone 
Proclamation of Queen Victoria it was set out 
that “We desire no extension of our present , 
territorial jxissessions ; and while we will 
permit no aggression on our dominions or our 
rights to be attempted with impunity, we shall 
allow no encroachments on those of others 
We shall respect the rights, dignity and lionour 
of the Native Princes as our own ; and we 
desire that they, as well as our own subjects, 
should enjoy that prosperity and that social 
advancement which can only bo secured by 
internal peace and good government ” Since 
the issue of that proclamation there has been 
no eneroachment on the area under Indian 


of Benares, the groat taluqdar of Oudh, was 
granted ruling powers over his extensive pos- 
sessions, On many occasions the Govern- 
ment of India has had to intervene, to pre- 
vent gross misgovernment, or to carry on the 
administration during a long minority , but 
always with the undevlating intention of re- 
storing the territories as soon as the necessity 
for intervention passed. Almost all ‘states 
possess the right of adoption in default of 
bcirs. 

Rights of Indian States. 

The rights and obligations of the Indian 
I States are thus described by the Imperial 
' Gazetteer. The Chiefs have, without excep- 
I tion, gained protection against dangers from 
{ witiiout and a guarantee that the protector 
! will respect their rights as rulers Tlie Para- 
1 mount Power acts for them in relation to foreign 
I Powers and otlier Indian States The in- 
I habitants of the Indian States are the subjects 
of their rulers, and except in case of personal 
jurisdiction over British subjects, these rulers 
and their subjects are free from the control 
of the laws of British India Criminals es- 
caping to an Indian State must be handed over 
to it by its authoritu'S , tliev cannot be arrested 
bv the police of British India without the per- 
mission of the ruler of the State The Indian 
Princes have therefore a suzerain power which 
arts for them in all external affairs, and at 
the same time scrupulously respects their in- 
ternal authority. The suzerain also intervenes 
when the internal peace of their territories 
is seriously threatened Finally they parti- 
cipate in all the benefits which the protecting 
power obtains by its diplomatic action, or by 
its administration of its own dominions, and 
thus secure a share in the commerce, the rail- 
ways, the ports, and the markets of British 
India Exci'pt in rare cases applied to mar!- 
timo states, they liave freedom of trade with 
British India although they leyy their own 
customs, and their subjects are admitted to 
most of the public offices of the British 
Government. 

Obligations of Indian States. 

On the other hand, the Indian States 4iro 
undtT an obligation not to enter into relations 
with fort ign nations or other states ; the 
authority ot their rulers has no existence out- 
side their territories. Their subjects outside 
their dominions become for all intents and 
purposes British subjects. Where foreign 
, interests are concerned, the Paramount Power 
I must act so that no just cause of offence is 
1 given by its subordinate allies. All Indian 


rule by the Government of India On the 
contrary, the movemf*nt has been in the op- 
posite direction. In 1581 the State of Mysore, j 
which had been so long under British admi- 
nistration that the traflitions of Native rule 
were almost forgotten, was restored to the 
old Hindu ruling house In 1911 <he Maharajah 


States alike are under an obligation to refer ^ 
to the British every question of dispute with 
other states Inasmuch as the Indian States . 
have no use for a military establishment other ’ 
than for police, or display, or for co-operation ft 
I with the Imperial Government, their military jf 
1 forces, their equipment and armament are | 
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prescribed by the Paramount Power AlthcuKL 
old and unaltered treaties declare that the 
British Government will have no manner ol 
concern with any of a Maharajah’s dependents 
or servants, with respect to whom the Maha- 
rajah is absolute, logic and public oj inion have 
endoteed the principle which Lord Canrnn*; 
set forth in his minute of 1860, that the 
“Government of India is not precluded froo) 
stepping in to set right such serious abuses 
in a Native Government as may threaten anj 
part of the country with anarchy or disturb 
ance, nor from assuming temporaiy chargi 
of a Native State when there shall be sufflcienl 
reason to do so*’ Of this necessity the Goi- 
ernor-Ooneral in Council Is the sole judge 
subject to the control of Parliament Where 
the law of British India confers jurisdiction 
over British subjects or other speeifled persons 
In foreign territory, that power is exercised 
nv the British courts which possess it The 
subjects of European Powers and the United 
States are on the same footing Where (an- 
tonments exist in an Indi,an State, jurisdic 
tion both over the cantonment and tiie civil 
station is exercised by the suzerain pow'er 

Political Officers. 

Tiic powers of the British Government are 
cxercisexl through Political Officers wdio, as 
a rule reside in the states themselves In the 
larger states the Government is represented 
by a liesident, m groups of states by an Agent 
to the Governor-General, assisted b)' local 
llesidents or Political Agents These Officers 
form the sole channel of communication be- 
tween the Indian States and the Government 
of India and Its Foreign Department, with 
tlie officials of British India and wutli other 
Indian States 'J'hey are expected to advise 
and assist the llnling Chiefs in any adniinis- 
trative or other matters on which they nia\ 
be consulted. Political Agents are siiiularlj 
einploved in the larger States under the Pro 
vuicial Governments but ui ilie petty states 
scattered over British India the duties of the 
Agent arc usually entrusted to tlio Collector 
or Commi'^sioner in whose district thev lie 
All questions relating to the Indian States 
are under the special supervision of the Su- 
preme Government, and in the personal charge 
of the Governor-General 

Closer Partnership. 

Events have tended gradually to draw the 
Paramount Power and the Indian States into 
closer harmony Special care has been de- 
voted to the education of the sous of Killing 
Chiefs, first by the employment of tutors, and 
afterwards by the establishment of special 
colleges for the purpose. These are now es- 
tablished at A j mere, Ilajkot, Indore and La- 
hore The Imperial Cadet Corps, whose head- 
iquarters are at Dehra Dun, imparts military 
training to the scions of the ruling chiefs and 


noble families The spread of higher educa- 
tion has placed at the disposal of the Indian 
States the products of the Universities In 
these ways there has been a steady rise In the 
character of the administration of the Indian 
States, approximating more closely to the 
British ideal Most of the Indian States have 
also come forward to hear their share In the 
burden of Imperial defence Following on 
the spontaneous offer of military assistance 
when war with llussia appeared to be inevi- 
table over the Penjdiii iuclclent in 1885, the 
states have raised a portion of their forces 
up to the standard ol the troops in the Indian 
Army These were until recently termed Imperial 
Service iToops , but are now designated 
Indian State lorces they belong to the States, 
they are officered by Indians , but they are 
inspected by a regular cadre of British officers 
under the general direction of an Inspect or- 
Geiierai Their numbers aie ai>proximately 
22,000 men : their arme merit is the same as that 
of the Indian Array and they have done good 
service often under their own Chiefs, on 
the Frontier and in Cidna, in Somaliland 
and m the Great War. Secure in the 
knowledge that the Paramount Power will 
respect their rights and privileges, the Ruling 
Chiefs have lost the su‘'picion which was com- 
mon when tlieir position was less assured, and 
the visits of the Prince of Wales in 1875, of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales in 1005-06, and 
of the King and Queen in 1911-12 have tended 
to seal the devotion of the great feudatories 
to the Crown 'Ihe improvement m the 
standard of native rule has also permitted the 
Government of India largely to reduce the 
degree of interference in "the internal affairs 
of the Indian States The new policy was 
authoritatively laid down by lx?rd Minto, the 
then Viceroy in a speech at Udaipur in 1909 
when ho said — 

“Our policy is, with rare exceptions, one of 
non-iiitcrferemc in the internal affairs of the 
Native States But iu guaranteeing their in- 
ternal indepcndcuee and in undertaking their 
jirotection against external aggression it natu- 
rally follows that the Irapeiial Government 
has assumed a certain degree of responsibility 
for the general soundness of their administra- 
tion and could not consent to incur the reproach 
of being an indirect instrument of misrule. 
There are also certain matters in wdiich it is 
necessary for the Government of India to 
safeguard the interests of the community as 
a w'hole as w'ell as those of the paramount 
powvr, such as rail wavs, telegraphs and other 
services of an Imperial character But the 
relationship of the Supreme Govf'mment to 
the State is one of suzerainty The founda- 
tion stone of the whole system is the recogni- 
tion of idcntitv of interests between the Imperial 
Government and Durbars and the minimum 
of Interference with the latter in their own 
affairs. 
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The Nizam cxferci<?ep full sovefeiguty within 
his dominions grants titles and has the power 
of life and death over his subjects Befote 1919, 
the Government consisted of a Prime Ministt*! 
responsible to the Nizam, with Assistant Minister, 
but an Executive Council was established which 
now consists of seven members A l.cgislativo 
Council consisting of 20 members of whom 12 
are official, 0 non-official, ami 2 extraordinary, 
is responsible for making hiws The adminis- 
tration is carried on by a regular system of 
departments on lines similar to those followed 
in British India The State is divided into two 
divisions — Tcliugana and Mahratw.ira — 15 

districts and 103 Talukas Local Boards arc 
constituted in each District and Taliika The 
State maintains its own currency which consists 
of gold and silver coins and a large note issue 
The rupee, known as the Osmama Sicca,^ ex- 
changes with the British Indian ruiiee at an 
average ratio of llb-10-<S to 100 There is a 
State postal seivice and stamps for internal 
purposes The Nizam maintains his own army 
consisting of 10,759 troops of gall ranks of which 
7,200 are classed as regular troops and 12,559 as 
irregular In addition to these, there are two 
battalions of Imperial Service Troops, 1,052 
strong. 

Finanoa — Hyderabad State is by far tlie 
wealthiest of the Indian States, having a revenue 
in its own currency of about crorcs, which is 
approximately the same as th<it of the ('ciitral 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa and double 
that of any other State After many vicissi- 
tudes, its finances are at present in a prosperous 
condition and it enjoys a largo annual surplus 
of revenue from which a reserve of eight crores 
has been built up This is being used partly 
as a sinking fund for the redemption debt and 
jiartly for the development ot the resources 
of the State The Budget estimates for tlie pre- 
sent year show a revenue of 802 24 lakhs under 
service heads and an expenditure ot 785 00 
lakhs, inclusive of large sums set aside for 
development, lamine insurance and reserve for 
re-orgaiiisation The capital expenditure pro- 
gramme provides for an expenditure of 00 81 
laklis which includes 21 54 lakhs lor comiiletiou 
of large irrigation projects and 2ft 07 lakhs 
for open line works and road motor transport. 
The year opened with a cash balance of 221 14 
lakhs which is expected to be about 112 83 
lakhs by the end of the year The Government 
loans stand at 115 for long term issues 

Production and Industry — The pnne ipal 
industry of the State is agriculture, wliich 
maintains 57 per cent of tlie iioputation The 
coniinon sysUm of land tenure is ryotwari 
About 55 percent of the total area is chrectly 
administered liy the State 3’ ic rest consists 
of jmvate estates of llis l-X.ilUd Highness the 
Nizam, which comjinse about o le tenth of the 
total area of tlie State, and tlie estates of the 
Jagirdars and Ihugah nobles Tiic total land 
revenue is over 3 ciores Tlie principal fcx)d 
crops are millet and rice , the stajile money 
crops cotton, wliich is grown cxteiisivoly on the 
black cxitton soils, and oilseeds Hyderabad is 
well known lor its Gaoraui cotton which is the 


longest staple Indigenous cotton In India The 
total areit under cotton exceeds million aerfes 
Hyderabad possesses the most southerly of 
the Indian coal mines and the whole of soflthferfi 
India is dependent on it for such Cotll as is 
transported by rail Tlie chief mine is situated 
at Singareni, wliich is not far from Bezwada 
junction on the Calc utta-Madras line The 
chief inamifactunng industry is based on the 
cotton produced in the State There are four 
large mills iii existence and others are likely 
to be establisliecl, while about oiie-thlrci of the 
cloth worn in the Dominions is produced on 
loc al hand-looms There are about 340 ginning 
pressing and decorticating factories in the cotton 
tracts and also a number of tanneries and flour 
nulls, the total number of factories (as defined 
in the Hyderabad Factory Act) of all kinds 
in the State being 402 The Shahabad Cement 
Co wide h has been established at Shahabad on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Ilailway line, not far 
from Wadi, supplies the whole of southern India 
with eement and has at present an annua 1 output 
of 134,108 tons 


Taxation. — Apart from the land revenue 
whicli, as stated above, brings in about 3 05 
crores, the main sources of taxation arc excise 
and customs The receipts from each are 
estimated for the present year at lft7 lakhs 
and 10ft lakhs rosjicctively After these come 
interc*st on Investmciits (52 lakhs), railways 
(b2 lakhs) and Berar rent (29 lakhs) The 
customs revenue is derived from an ad valorem 
duty of 5 per cent on ail imports and 
exports 

Communications — One hundred and thirty- 
seven miles of broad gauge line from Bombay 
to Madr.is traverse the State , also 33 miles of 
metre gauge line from Masulipatam to Marmagoa. 
At Wadi, on this 8c‘c tion, the* broad gauge system 
of the Nizam’s State Bail way takes off ancl nm- 
niiig east through Hyderabad City and Warangal 
reaches the Calcutta-Mudras line at Bezwada, a 
total length of 352 miles From Kazipet, near 
Warangal on this line, a new link to Bellarshah 
strikes north thus providing the shortest route 
between Madras an<l Delhi From Secunderabad 
the metre gauge Godaveri Valley railway runs 
north-west for 386 miles to Manniad on the 
main line of the Great Indian Peninsula ilailway 
to Calcutta A metre gauge line also runs soijth 
from Secunderabad through Mahbubna{Ar 
to the border and is now linked up with 
Kurnool on the Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway iiranch lines exist fnim Puma to 
Hingoli, Purbhani to Piirll-V.iijnath Xaripalli to 
Kothagudium and Vikharabad to Bidar, which 
last was extended to J'urli- Vaijnath Thus, with 
branch lines, there are now 805 milc*8 of broad 
gauge and 656 of the metre gauge in the State 
The Bars! Light Railway owns a short extension 
from Kurdwadi on the Bombay-Madras line to 
l.atur in Osmaiiabad District The Nizam’s 
Guaranteed State Railway was worked by a 
company until April, 1930, when it was ^r- 
chased by the Nizam's Government The 
road system is being rapidly extended in accor- 
ilauce with a well-considered programme. 
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Education. — The Osmanla University at 
Hyderabad which marks a new departure in 
Indian education, imparts instruction in all the 
faculties through the medium of Urdu, English 
being taught as a compulsory language It 
lias three First Grade Colleges, four intermediate 
Colleges, a Medical College, an' Engineering 
College and a Teaming College for teachers The 
Nizam’s College at Hyderabad (first grade), is 
however, afhliateil to the Madras University 
In 1931-32 the total number of ediuational 
Institutions were 4,r»10, tlie number ot Primary 
schools l» particular having been largely 
increased 


Exocutivo Council — Raja Rajayan Rajah 
Sir Klshen Pershad Maharaja Bahadur, Yaminus 
Saltanath. G c i E , President , Nawab Waliud 
Dowlah Bahadur, Education, Medical and Mili- 
tary Departments , Members Nawab Sir Akbar 
Hvdari, Finance and Railway Member , Lt -Col 
Sir R H (Jheiievlx 7'rench, c I E , o B K , Revenue 
and Police Member , Nawab Lutfud Dowlah 
Bahadur, Judicial Member , Nawab Aqueel, 
Jung Bahadur, Public Works Member Nawab 
Mahdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Political Member 

British Resilient — The Hon’ble Mr D G 
Mackenzie CIE 


and was succeeded by the present ruler 
His nigliness Sri Krishnarajendra Wadiyar 
Bahadur, o 0 8.1., QBE, who was installed 
in 1902. In November 191.3 the Instrument of 
Transfer was replaced by a Treatv which indi- 
cates more appropriately the relation subsisting 
between the Britisli Government and the State 
of Mysore. In 1927, the Government of India 
remitted in perpetuity Rs lOJ lakhs of the 
annual subsidy which till then had stocxl at 
Rs 35 lakhs 

Administration — The City of Mysore is the 
Capital ot the State, but Bangalore Is the 
Administrative headquarters. His Highness 
the Maharaja i^ the ultimate auUiority in the 
State, and the administration is oonducted 
under his control, by the Dewan ancl 
two Members of Council The High Court 
consisting of three Judges is the highest 
Judicial tribunal in the State. There are 
two constitutional Houses in the State — 
the Representative Assembly and the Legisla* 
tive Council The Representative Assembly wa* 
established in 1881 by an executive order of 
Government, and its powers and functions have 
been increased from time to time by similar 
orders of Government Under the scheme of 
constitutional developments announced in 
October 1923 the Representative Assembly has 
been placed on a statutory basis and given a 
definite place in the constitution by the promul- 
gation of the Representative Assembly Regula- 
tion XVIII of 192,3. The franchise has been 
extended and the disqualification of women on 
the ground of sex, from exercising the right to 
vote and standing as candidates for election 
has been removed The privilege for moving 
resolutions on the general principles and 
policy underlying the budget and on matters of 
public administration has been granted in addi- 
tion to those already enjoyed of making repre' 
sentations about wants and grievances and » t 
interpellating Government. The Assembly is 
also to be consulted on all proposals for the levy 
of new taxes and on the general principles of all 
measures of legislation before their introduction 
Into the Legislative Council. Besides the Bud- 
get Session (formerly Btothday Session) and the 
Dasara Session, provision has been made for a 
special session of the Assembly to be 
summoned only for Government business. 

The strength of the Legislative Council has 
been raised from 30 to 50, of whom 20 are official 
and 30 are non-official members The Council 
which exercised the privileges of interpellation, 
diseussion of the State Budget and the moving 
of the resolutions on all matters of public ad- 


MYSORE 

The State of Mysore Is surrounded on all 
Bides by the Madras Presidency except on the 
north and the north-west where it is bounded 
by the districts of Dharwar and llortli Canara 
respectively and towards the south-west by 
Coorg It has two natural divisions each with a 
distinct character of its own — the hill country 
(or malnad) on the west and the wide spreading 
V alleys and plains (the maldun) on the oast The 
State has an area of 29,483 square miles includ- 
ing that of the Civil and Military Station of 
Bangalore and a population of 6,557,302 of 
whom over 92 per cent, are Hindus. Kannada 
is the language of the State. 

History. — The ancient history of the country 
is varied and interesting. Tradition connects 
the table land of Mysore with many a legend 
enshrined in the great Indian epics, the Raina- 
yana and the Mahabharata. Coming down to 
lilstorical times, the north-eastern portion of 
the country formed mrt of Asoka’s Empire in 
the third century B C. Mysore then came 
under the rule of the Andhra dynasty. From 
about the third to the eleventh century A D 
Mysore was ruled by three dynasties, the north- 
western portion by the Pallavas and the 
central and the southern portions by the Ganges 
In the eleventh century, Mysore formed part of 
Chola dominion, but the Cholas were driven out 
early in the twelfth century by the Hoysalas, 
an indigenous dynasty with its capital at 
Halebid. The Hoysala power came to an end in 
the early part of the fourteenth century. My- 
sore was next connected with the Viiayanagar 
empire. At the end of the fourteenth century 
Mysore became associated with the present 
lullng dynasty At first tributary to the domi- 
nant empire of Vijayanagar, the dynasty attain- 
ed its inaependence after the downfall of Vija- 
yanagar in 1565 In the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century the real sovereignty passed into 
the hands of Hyder All and then his son, Tlppu 
Bui tan In 1799, on the fall of Seringa patain, 

the British Government restored the State 
comprised within Its present limits, to the an- 
cient dynasty in the person of Maharaja Sri 
Krishnaraja Wadayar Bahadur 111. Owing to ! 
tile insurrections that broke out in some parts 1 
of the country the management was assumed by I 
the British Government in 1831. In 1881 the I 
State was restored to the dynasty in the person ' 
of Sri Chamarajendra Wadayar Bahadur 
under conditions and stipulations laid down in 
Instrument of Transfer. That ruler with 
the assistance of Mr. (afterwards Sir) K, Sesha- 
dri Iyer, e O.8.I., as Dewan, brouglit Mysore to 
^ State of great prosperity. He died in 1S94, 
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ministration Is, under the reformed conatitu> 
tlon, granted the power of voting on the 
demands for grants. The Dewan is the Ex- 
olhcio President of both the Representative 
Assembly and the Legisiativo Council 

The Legislative Council has a Public 
Accounts Committee which examines the audit 
and appropriation reports and brings to the 
notice of Council all deviations from the wishes 
of the Council as expressed in its Budget grant 
Standing Conunittees — With a view to en- 
large the opportuuitles of non-official represen 
tatives of the people to influence the everydav 
administration of the State three Standing Com- 
mittees consisting of Members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Legislative Council, 
have been formed, one in connection with Rail ; 
way. Electrical and P W Departments, the 
second in connection with Local Self-Govern- 
ment and the Departments of Medicine, Sanita- 
tion and Public Health and the third in connec- 
tion with Finance and Taxation 

All the important branches of the administra- 
tion are controlled by separate Heads of Depart- 1 
ments. The combatant strength of the Military j 
Force at the end of 1930-31 was 2,149 of which | 
501 were in the M\aore Lancers, 132 in the j 
Mysore Horse, and the remaining 1,516 in the , 
Infantry Animal Transport Corps, was I 
replaced bv the Mechanital Transport wdiUh 1 
consists of 2 lorries (six wheeler lorries) and 4 1 
commerciil lorries wdth the necessary staff I 
The total annual cost is about 17 lakhs of I 
rupees The cost of the Police Administration 
during 19dO-3l was about 19 lakhs j 

Agriculture — Nearly three-fourths of the 
population are employed in agriculture, and the 
general system of land tenure is r>otwari 
The principal food crops are ragi, nee, jola, 
millets, gram and sugar cane, and the chief 
fibres are cotton and sun-hemp Nearly fifty 
thousand acres are under mulberry, the silk 
industry being the most profitable in Mysore 
next to Gold Mining The Department of Agri- 
culture is popularising agriculture on scientific 
lines by means of demonstrations, investigations 
and experiment There are seven Government | 
Agricultural Farms at Hcbbal, liabbur, Marthur 
Nagenahally, Hunsur Mandza and the coffee ex- , 
pcrimental Station at Balehonnur A live-stock 
section has been organised which has been taking | 
necessary steps for the improvement of live-stock 
A eatth breeding station has been established , 
at Par\atharavanakare, near Ajjamjnir in the | 
Kadiir District, with a sub-station at Basur A 
Scrum Institute has been opened at iiangalore ' 
for the manufacture of serum and \ Irus for 1 
inoculation against rinderpest and othci con- ' 


tagioiis diseases there are 03 Veterinary DUpen- 
s irios and Hospitals in the State under the 
control of the Givil Veterinary Department 
Industrie* and Commerce, — A Department 
of Industries and Commerce was organised in 
1913 with a view to the development of Indus- 
tries and Commerce in the State Its main 
functions are stimulating private enterprise by 
the offer of technical advice and other assistance 
for starting new industries, undertaking experi- 
mental work for pioneering industries and deve- 
loping existing industries and serving as a general 
bureau of information in industrial and commer- 
cial mattcis The department has under its 
coutiol the following demonstration factories — 
The (rovernmeut Soap Factory, Government 
Rortelam Faitorv and the Central Industrial 
Workshop The Department has a well-equipped 
staff to undertake the drilling of boreholes for 
meeting the requirements of drinking w’ater 
in the rural anas Mysore is the largest pro- 
ducer of Silk 111 India, and the care and dexelop- 
ment of this industry is entrusted to a Depart- 
ment of Sf ri( ulturc in charge of a Superintendent 
subject to the general ( ontrol of the Director of 
Jndustiies and (’omnierce Arrangements have 
been made for the siijijily of disease-free seed and 
a mitral and fi\e taluk popular sihools have 
been iloing good work With a view to demons- 
trate and inifiait instriif turns in the utilisation 
of the high gr.uie silk jirodm ed in the State, 
(tovernuient have rei entlv established a silk 
WeaMiig Factory and Dyeing and Finishing 
Works at Mvsore The sandalwood oil 
factory started on an experimental basis is 
now working on a commercial scale A factory 
IS working at Mvsore A large plant at a 
cost of more than 170 lakhs of rupees 
has been constructed at Bhadravathi for pur- 
jioses of manulaeturing charcoal, pig-iron, dis- 
tilling wood-alcohol, and developing subsidiary 
industries A new pipe foundry was opened 
there for the manufacture of pipes which 
are in gieat demand in several towns in India 
The works are on the borders of an 
extensive forest area and practically at the foot 
of the hills containing rich deposits of Iron, 
manganese and bauxite, and are not far from 
the Gersoppa Water Falls estimated to be capable 
of producing 100,000 horse-power of electric 
energy A Trade Commissioner in London has 
been appointi‘d to look afhT the interest of 
the trade and Industry of the State. 

Finances. — The actual total receipts and 
disbursements charged to Revenue for the past 
five years together with the revised budget esti- 
mate for 1930-31 and budget for 1931-32 ware 
as below — 


Year J 

Receipts 

Disbuisements 

j Surplus ^ 

Deficits. 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs. 

1925-26 

3,46,36,060 

3,46,02,636 

34,324 


1926-27 

3 38,69,349 

3,47,39,006 


8,7*0,557 

1927 2S 

3,60,80,9*3 

3,60,40,350 


40,023 

1928 20 

3 74,57,081 

3,74,02,395 

55,586 


1929- 30 

3 75,40,314 

3,7r>,34.72(» 

5,594 

. ^ * 

1930-31 

3 32 35,293 

3 «4,20,342 


61,94,049 

1931-32 

3, {7,47,182 

3,56,03,763 

• . . 

18,56,581 

1932-33 (Revised) 

3,33,16,000 

3,54,19,000 


21,03,000 

1933-34 (Budget) 

3,43,63,000 

.3,62,33,300 


18,70,000 



Hydro-Electric and Irrivation Works — 

The river Cauvery in its course through the 
State, possesses a natural fall of about 380 feet 
near the island of Slvasamudram, and this fall 
was harnessed in the year 1902 for the develop- 
ment of electric power, to the extent of about 
12,000 H P for sujmlyinK power mainly to the 
Kolar Gold Minlnj? Companies and Incidentally 
for lighting the cities of Mysore and Bangalore 
In course of time, the demand for power 
increased and with a view to protecting 
the existing supply and augmenting the genera- 
tion of additional power to meet the growing 
demands, the “ Krlshnarajasagara Reservoir” 
called after the name of the present Maharaja 
was constmeted. I’he storage from the reser- 
voir besides enabling the generation of electric 
power up to 40,000 H P will also bring under 
irrigation about 1,20,000 acres of land situated 
in an area subject to more or less continuous 
drought. The m w Canal Worbs wen starti d 
in 1927, and the main lanal is named tlu' ‘Irwin 
Canal” after Lord Irwin the then \ iceioy Pull 
advantage is being taken of the available elec- 
tric power for small industries and the elec- 
trification of towns and lift irrigation 

Education — A separate University for 
Mysore was established on the 1st July 1916 
It is of the teaching and residential type com- 
posed of the Central and Engineering Colleges 
at Bangalore and the Medical Maharaja’s 
and Maharani’s Colleges at Mysore, and fi\e 
Intermediate Colleges with headquarters at 
Mysore, The colleges are efficiently equipped 
and organised and there is a training college for 
men located at Mysore. The Maharani’s 
College at Mysore is a College for \V omen 
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There aie iQ High S( IiooJh of whith 0 are for 
girls, 326 Middle hiliools ot wlmh 34 are for 
girls Provision lias been made foi teaehmg 
several voiational subjects m general schools 
with a view to giving a bias towards the vocations 
and in order to enable the pupils to take to sue h 
vocations after their High School life There 
arc 13 Training Institutions for training teai hers 
m Middle and Primary Schools , 3 of tin ni are 
tor women The control o\ er I’rimary Edu( ation 
has been made over to the Local bodies under 
the Elementary JCducational Regulation of 1930, 
and the J>ocal Ikidies aie responsible for making 
due provision for extension of Primary Education 
in aeiordauee with a definite jirogramme spread 
over 20 jears There ar(‘ also schools for im- 
jiarting instruction in Agr n ultnral, Commerdal, 
Engineeiing aiul oth< r Tec hnli al subjeits There 
were aitogi tin 1 7,736 schools on 31 st March 1933 
with a stK'iigth of 3,ll,l7l ]»upils This gives 
one sthool to (‘Very .3 81 sijuare miles ot tlie 
area, and to evi'ry 848 02 jicrsons of tin' popula- 
tion The total (xjjcndit uic on I'^dination was 
Bs 67,17,951 yielding an average of Rs 1-0-5 
per head of jioiiulatiuii 

Uesident in Mysore and Chief Commismoner of 
Coorq — 1 he Hon Licut -Cial C T C Plowdcn, 
( I L. 

Vewan — Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M lamail, 
0 1 E , o B E. 

Members of the Exccnhve Council — Rajamaii- 
trajuav m.i Diwan Bahadur K Matthau, B 
Urst Memlx'r of Cornu il, Mr, H P Itajagopal- 
‘ acliari, B a , n L , Second Member ol Council 
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BARODA. 


The State of Baroda is vitnated partly In 
(riijerat and partly in Kathiawar It is dividid 
into four district blocks (1 ) the southern distru t 
of Navsari near the mouth of the Tapti river, 
and mobtly surrounded by British territory, 
(2) central distrnt lujrth of the Naihada, m 
whuh lies Baroda, the eajatal iity, (1) to the 
north of Ahiuedubad, the district ot Mi'hsaua , 
and (4) to the west, in the pemrisiila of Kathiawar 
th( distrut of Amreii, fornu'd of scattered tracts 
of land Tlie area of the Slate is 8,164 square 
miles , the population is 2,443,007 of whom, over 
lour-ftftlis arc Hindus 

Hiitory. — The liistory of the Baroda State 
us such dates from the break-up of the Mughal 
J‘aupire The first Maratlia invasion of Gujerot 
took place in 1706 In later expeditions Pilaji 
(hickwar, -who may be considered as the founder 
of the ruling family, greatly distinguished 
lumself Songhad was the headquarters till 
1760 After 1723 Pilnji rc’gularly levied tribute 
m (rujerat Bis son Dniuaji finally cajiturcd 
baroda in 1734, since then it has always been 
in the hands of the (laikwars , but Mughal 
authority 111 Gujerat did not end until the fall 
of Ahmc'dabad in 1753, aft^’r v^hich the country 
wasdivided between thoGackwarand thePesliwa 
In 8j)ite ol the facL that Damaji was one of the 
Maratha chiefs defeated at Panlpat by Ahmed 
f^bah, ho continued to add to his territory 
Be died in 1768, leaving the succession in dispute 
between two rival sons Ho was succeeded in 
turn by his sons Sayaji Rao I, Pattesing Rao^ 


Manna jl Rao and Govind Rao. The last died m 
1800antlvvashucxeccled by Anand Rao A period 
of political lUhtdbilitv cmsiu'd v\hich was ended 
111 1802 bv thc‘ help ot the Bomh.tv Government, 
v\ho establishcHl the autlioiitv ot Anand Rao at 
' Baioda B\ <a treaty ot 1805 lictwecn the 
Biitish Govc'rnmeut and Baroda, it was ai ranged 
' infer aha that the foreign jxjin v of the 8tate 
should be ccmdintc'd b\ the British, and that all 
ditferenccb vMth the Peshvia should be simihirly 
arranged Jkiroda was a stauneli ally of the 
British during the wars vMth Baji Rao Peshvsa, 
the I’mdan hordes and Holkar But from 1820 
to 1841, when Sajuji Rao TI v\as Gaikwar, 
ditfercnces arose betvAcen the two Govc^rnments 
whieh weie settled by Sir James Carnac, 
Governor of Bombay, m 1841 Ganpat Rao suc- 
(c‘eded Sa>aji Rao 11 in 1847 During his rule 
the political superv'ision of Baroda was transfci- 
red to the Supreme Government His successor, 
Khnndc Rao, who ascended the gadi in 1856, 
introduced many reforms He stood by the 
British in the Mutiny He was suocec^ded by 
lus biothc'r Malhar Rao in 1870 Malliar Rao w as 
' cii'iMised 111 1875 for "notorious imsconduct” 

} and ‘ gross misgovernment,” but the suggestion 
that he had instigated the attempt to ixiibou 
Col Phayie, the Resident, was not proved 
Siiyaji Rao Til, a boy of 13 >ears of age, who 
' was descended from a distant branch of the 
1 family was adopted as heir ot Khaude Rao in 
I 1875 and is the present Gaekwar. He was 
' invested with lull powers in 1881. 
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Adminiatration — An executive council 

consisting of the principal othcers of the State 
carries on the administration, subject to the 
control of the Maharaja, who is assisted by a 
Dewan and other officers A number of de- 
partments have been formed, which are presided 
over by ofiBcials corresponding to those in 
British India The State is divided into five 
Prants each of which is sub-divided into Mahals 
and Peta Mahals of which there are in all 42 
Attempts have for some years been made to res- 
tore village autonomy, and village panchayats 
have been formed which form part of a scheme for 
local self-government There is a Legislative De- 
partment, under a Legal Kemembranter, which 
is resixmsible for making laws There is also 
a Legislative Countil, consisting of nominated 
and elected members A High Court at Baroda 
possesses jurisdiction over the whole of the 
State and hears all final appeals From the 
decisions of the High Court appeals lie m certain 
cases, to the Maharaja who dei ides tliem on the 
ad\ice of the Huzur Nyaya Sabha The State 
Army consists of 5,086 Begular forces and 
3,806 Irregular forces 

Finance — In 1931-32, the total receipts of 
the State were K*' 2,49,43,000 and the disbur- 
sements Rs 2,61 ,89,000 The jiriiu ipal Revenue 
heads were — Land Re\enue, Rs 1,20,95,000 , 
Abkari, Rs 25,64,000 , Opium Rs 4,20,0(K) , 
RailW'ay, Rs 13,54,000 , Interest Rs 16,67,000 , 
Tribute from other States, Rs 6,56,000 British 
Currency was introdmed in 1901 

Production and Industry. — Agrl( ulturc and 
pasture supriort 6.3 jicr cent ot the people 
The principal crojis are ricc, wheat, gram, tastor- 
oll, rapeseed, popp>, cotton, san-hemp, tobacco, 
sugarcane, maize and garden crops The 
greater part of the State is luld on ryotwari 
tenure The State contains few minerals, 
except sandstone, which is quarried at Songar, 
and a variety of other stones which are little 
worked. There are 80 Industrial or commercial 


concerns in the State registered under the State 
Companies’ Act There are four Agricultural 
Banks and 1,063 Co-operative Societies in the 
Baroda State 

Comnaunications. — The B B C I Railway 
crosses part of the Navsari and Baroda prants 
and the Raj pu tana Malwa J^llway passes 
through the Kadi prant A system of branch 
lines has been built by the Baroda Durbar in 
all the four prants in addition to which the Tapti 
Valley Railway and the Baroda-Godhra Chord 
line (B B & C 1 ) pass through the State 
The Railways owned by the State are about 
707 59 miles in length The total mileage of 
metalled and fair weather roads in the State is 
405 and 932 respectively. 

Education — The Education Deiiartment; 
controls 2,643 Institutions of different kinds in 
105 of which English is taught The Baroda 
College 18 affiliated to the Bombay University 
There are a number of high schools, technical 
schools, and schools for special classes, such as 
the jungle tribes and unclean castes The 
State is “in a way pledged to the policy of free 
and compulsory primary education ’’ It 
maintains a system of rural and travelling 
libraries Eighteen per cent of the population 
is returned in the census as literate Total 
expense on Education is Rs 35 18 (laklis). 

Capital City — Baroda City with the canton- 
ment has a population of 112,862 It contains 
a public park, a number of fine public buildings, 
jialaces and offices , and it is crowded with 
Hindu temples The Cantonment is to the 
north-west of the city and is garrisoned by an 
infantry battalion of the Indian Army 

Ruler —His Highness Farzandi-l-Khas-i- 
Dowlat-i-Englishia, Maharaja Sir Sayaji Bao III 
Gaekwar Sena Khas Khel, Samshcr Bahadur, 
GCbi, GCIE, LLD, Maharaja of Baroda 

Restdent — Lieut -Col J L R. Weir, c i K 

Detvan. — Sir V T Krishnamacharl, kt , c.i.B. 


BALUCHISTAN AGENCY, 


In this Agency lies the State of Kalat with Its 
feudatory State of Las Bela. 

Kalat is bounded on the North by the Chagai 
district, on the East by Sindh and the Marn- 
Bugti tribal territories, on the South by the 
Arabian Sea and on the West by Persia. 

The State includes the tribal territories of 
the »Jhiefs of the Brahul Confederacy of which 
the Khan of Kalat is head. The divisions of 
the State are, Sarawan or the Highlands, Jhala- 
wan or the Lowlands, Kachhi, Makran, the 
khanate of Kharan and the feudatory State of 
Las Bela. The inhabitants are for the most part 
Brahuis or Baloch, both being Muhammadans 
of the Sunni sect. The area of Kalat with Las 
Bela is 80,410 sq. miles. The country is sparsely 
inhabited, the total population being about 
379,000 

llie relations of Kalat with the British Govern- 
ment are governed by the treaties of 1864 and 
1876, by the latter of which the Independence 
of Kalat was recognized, while the Khan agreed 
to act in subordinate co-operation with the 
British Government There.are also agreements 
with Kalat in connection with the construction 
clthe IadO'B«ropean telegraph line, the cession 


of jurisdiction on the railways and in the Bolan 
Pass, and the permanent leases of Quetta, 
Nushkiond Nasirabad 

The Khan is assisted in the administration 
of the State by a Wazir-i-Azam, at present a 
European UfiQcer of the Imperial service. The 
Governor- General's Agent in Baluchistan con- 
ducts the relations between the Government 
of India and the Khan, and exercises general 
political supervision over the State. The revenue 
of the State is about Rs.ll2, 50,641, out of which 
the Khan retains a civil list of Rs 3,50,000 per 
annum. The present Khan is His Highness 
Beglar Begi Lieut Mir Ahmad Yar Khan. 
He was born in 1903. 

Las Bela is a small State under the suzerainty 
of Kalat. The Hab river for the Southern part 
of its course forms the Eastern boundary with 
Sind, and the greater part of the State consists 
of the valley and the delta of the Purali river. 
Area 7,132 square miles, population 50,696, 
chiefly Sunni Muhammadans. The estimated 
average revenue Is about Rs. ^03,067. The 
Chief of Las Bela, known as the Jam, is bound 
by agreement with the British Government to 
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oonduct the administration of his State in accord- 
ance with the advice of the Governor-Generars 
Agent. This control is exercised through the 
Political Agent in Kalat The Jam also employs 
an approved Wazir, to whose advice he is subject 


and who assists him generally in the transaction 
of State business. 

Agent to the Governor-General for Baluchistan — 
The Hon’ble Sir ^orm.tn Cater, k.o i k., i.o.s. 


RAJPUTANA AGENCY. 


Rajputana is the name of a great territorial 
circle with a total area of about 133,886 square 
miles, which includes 21 Indian States, one 
chiefship, oneestatc, and the small Britislulistrit t 
ut Ajmci-Merwarc It is bounde<i on the west 
by Sind, on the north-west by the Punjab State 
of Balia wal pur, on the north and north-east by 
the Punjab, on the cast by the United Pro- 
\incc8 and tJwalior, while the soutlurn boun- 
dary runs ai ross the central region of India in 
an iriegular zigzag line Of the Indian States, 
Chiefship and estate 19 arc Rajput, 2 (Bluiratpur 
and Dholpur) are Jat, and two (J’alanpui and 
Tonk) are Mahomedau The chief administrative 
control of the British district is vested ex-offiao 
in the political officer, wlio liolds the post ol 
Governor-Generars Agent for the supervision of 
the relations between the sevcial Indian States 
of R-ijputana and the Government of India 
For administrati\e purposes they are dividc*d 
into the following groups — Bikaner and Sirolii 
in direct relations witli the Agent to the 
Governor-General Eastern Rajiuitana Agency 

5 States (Alwar, Bharatpur, Dholpur, Karanli 
and Kotah) Haraoti and Tonk Agency, 4 
States (Bundi, Jhalawar, Sliahapiira and Tonk) , 
Jaipur and Western Rajputana States Besideiic \ 

6 States (Danta, Jaipui, Jodhpur, Jaiselniei and 
Kishangarh, Palanpur and Jziwa Estate) , 
IMewar Residency, «ind Southern Bajputana 
States Agency 4 States (Mewar, Dangarpui, 
Baiiswara and Prataligarh and the Ivu^'halgarh 
Chiefship) 

The Aravalli Hills Intersect the country 
almost from end to end. The tract to the north- 
west of the hills is, as a whole, sandy, ill-watered 
and unproductive, but improves gradually from 
being a mere desert in the far west to compara- 
tively fertile lands to the north-east. To the 
south-east on the Aravalli Hills lie higher and 
more fertile regions which contain extensive hill 
ranges and which are traversed by considerable 
rivers 

Communications — The total length of rall- 
wavs in Rajputana 18 3,269 miles, of which about 
1000 are the property of the British Goverumenl 
The B B (fee, I. (Metre-gauge) (Government) 
runs from Ahmedabad to Bandikui and from 
there branches to Agra and Delhi. Of the 
Indian Stat*' railways the most important are 
the Jodhpur and Bikaner lines from Marwar 
Junction to Hyderabad (Sind) and to Bikaner. 

A new Railway line from M.inli (on the 
Udaipur-Chitorgarh R.iilway) to Alarwar Junc- 
tion 18 under cxinstruction 

Inhabitant! — Over 50 per cent of the popu- 
lation are engaged in some form of agriculture , 
about 20 per cent, of the total population are 
maintained by the preparation and supply of 
material substances , personal and domestic 
service provides employment for about 6 per 
cent, and commerce for 2^ per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The principal language is Baja^ithani. 
Among castes and tribes, the most numerous 
are the Brahmans, Jats, Mahajans, Chamars, 
Itajtuts, Minas, Gujars, Bhlls, Malls and 
Baiais. The Rajputs are, of course, the aris- 


tocracy of the country, and as such hold the 
land to a very” large extent either as receivers of 
rent or as cultivators. By reason ot their 
position as integral families of pure descent, 
as a landed nobility, and as the kinsmen of 
ruling chiefs, they are also the aristocracy of 
India ; and their social prestige may be measured 
by observing that there is hardly a tribe or clan 
(as distinguislied from a caste) in India which 
does not claim descent from, or irregular connec- 
tion with, one of these Rajput stocks. 

The population and area of the States are as 

tollo%TB — 
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Bikaner 

23,317 

936,218 

Sirolii 

1,938 

216,528 

Mewar Besidoncy ami b li 



S Agency — 



Udaipui 

12,691 

1,566,910 

Bunswara 

1,606 

225,100 

Dungarjmr 

1,447 

227,544 

Paitabgaili 

886 

66,539 

Ivuslialgarh (Cliiel 

34(1 

35,564 
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Dantd 

547 

26,172 

Jaipur 

13,37‘> 

1 2 631,775 

Jodhpur 

35,0161 2,125,982 

Jamalmcr 

16,062 

76,255 

Kishangarh 

8581 85,744 

Palaiii>ur 

1 1.769 

264,179 

Uawa (Estate) 

' 19 

2,790 

Haraoti and Tank Agency - 
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Bundi 

1 2,220 

216,722 

Tonk 

1 2,5.53 

317,360 

J lialuwar 

i 810 

i 107,890 

Shaiipiira 

' 405 

54,233 

Eastern States Agem g — 
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Alwar 

3,158 

749,751 

Bliaratpur 

1 3,978 

486,954 

Dholpur 

1 1,221 

254,9 6 

Karanli 

‘ 1,242 

140,525 

Kotuh 

5 681 

68 804 


Udaipur State (also called Mewar) was found- 
."d in about 646 A D. The capital city is Udaipur, 
which is beautifully situated on the slope of a 
low ridge, the summit of which is crowned by 
His Highness the Maharana*s palaces, and to the 
north and west, houses extend to the banks of a 
beautiful piece of water known as the Pichola 
Lake in the middle of which stand two island 
palaces It is situated near the terminus of the 
Udaipur-Chittorgarh Railway, 697 miles north 
of Bombay. His Highness Maharajadhirnj 
Maharana Sir BhupalStnghji Bahadur, 0 0 s.i , 
KCTE, who succeeded his father the late 
Maharana His Highness Maharajadhiraj 
Maharana Sir Fateh Singhji Bahadur, g c s i , 
G.O.l.B , Q.O.V.O , in 1930, is the Premier Ruling 
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Prince of Rajputana. The revenue and 
expenditure of the State are now about 
80 6 laklis Its arthueologu at reniains arc 
numerous, and atone Inscriptions dating from 
the third century have been found. 

Banswara State ia the southernmost State 
of itajputana within the Political Agency of the 
SoutJiern Rajputana States The area of the 
State ifc. 1,946 square miles and the population 
‘2,60,670 souls It is thus in regard to size eleventh 
among the States of llajputana Banswara with 
Dungarjuir originally formed a country known 
as Bagar, wdnch w'as, from the beginning of 
the thirteenth century until about the year 
1520, held by certain ilajput Rulers of 
the Ghclot or Sishodiya clan, who claimed 
descent irorn an older branch of the family 
now ruling in Udaipur After the death of 
Maha-R.iwal Udai Singhji, the Ruler ol B.igai, 
about 1529, his tenitorv was divided between 
hi^ two sons, Jagin.il Singhji and Prithvi Rajji, 
and the desiendants of the two tainllies aic now 
the Ruleis of B.inswar.i ,in<l Pungarpui 
respoi tively Whcie the tow’n ot B.inswar.i now 
stands, theie w'as a large Blul jial or <olony 
under a iiowcrful Bhil Uhiettain, name«l Wasna, 
w'ho was defeated and slam bv Mah.aiaw'al 
Jagmal Singhji .liiout 1526 The n.iine ot 
Bansw’ara is by tr.ulition said to be a corruption 
of Wa-<nawai.v or the country ot Wasna Others 
asscit tlvat the woid ine.in^ the country (wara) 
of bamboos (bans) JSearlv three centuiies 
aftei its foundation bv Maharawal J.iginal 
Siughji, Maharawal Bijai Singhji anxtouH to get 
rid of the suprernai y of the Alahiattas olteicd 
to become a tributary to the British (Tovernmeut 
In 1818, a definite treaty wms made with his 
successor, Maharawal Umed Singhji Bansw'ara 
has been described as the most be.iutifui portion 
of Rajputana , it looks at its best just .ifter the 
rains The pninijial livers aic the Mahi, the 
Anas, the Eran, the Chap <ind the Haran 

The present Ruler is His Higliness B.ivan Rai 
3Iah.iraja Dhiiaj MaharawMlji Salnb 8hree 
Sir Ihrtlii Singhji B.aliadur, K (' i i<, , w'ho was 
born on .Tuly 15. 1888, and is the 21st in dcsitnt 
from M.iharaw'.il Jagmal Singhji His Highne.s8 
was ediK ated in the Ma\o College and su( 1 1 eded 
his father in 1914 Ills Highness is entitled to 
a salute of 15 guns I’he Mate is ruled h\ His 
Highness the Muhaiaw.ilji bahib Ballad ur with 
the assistaiK e of the Hiwan and the Home 
Minister, and the .luduial and the Legisl.itive 
CoiiiK il, ot which the Diwan is the Piesulent ,ind 
the heir apparent, Jlaharaj R.ij Kuinai h.ibib 
8lui Chandraveer Singhji S.iliib, is Senior 
Member The revenue of the State is about 7 
lakhs and the expendituieis about the same 

Diwan — Mr li K Chatteijee, B A , Bak-AT- 
Law. 

Home Minuter —yii JJand L.il B.aneijee 

Dungarpur State, with Banswara, for- 
merly comprised the country calleii the Bagar 
It was invaded by the Mahrattas in i818 
As in other States Inhabited by hill tribes, it 
became necessary at an early period of 
British supremacy to employ a military force 
to coerce the Bhils. The State represents the 
QcLdx of the eldest branch of tne Sisodias 
and dates its separate existenoo from about 
the close of the 12th Century. Samant Singh, 
King of Chltor, when driven away by Kirtii>al 


of Jalor, fled to Bagdad and killed Chowrasimal, 
Chief of Baroda, and founded the State of 
Dungarpur The present Chief is His Highness 
R.-ii Rayan Maharajadhiraj Maharawal Shri 
Baksliman Singhji Baliadur born on 7th March 
1908, succeeded on 15th November 1918 and 
assumed charge of the administration on the 
16th Eebruary 1928 No railway line crosses 
the territory, the nearest railway station, 
Udaipur, being 65 miles distant and Talad on 
Ahrncdabad side, being about 70 miles distant. 
Revenue about 6} lal^s. 

Partabgarh State, also called the 
Kanthal, was founded in the sixteenth century 
by a desoendant of Rana Mokal of Mewar. The 
town of Partabgarh was founded in 1698 by 
Partab Singh. In the time of Jaswaut Singh 
(1776-1844), the country was overrun by the 
Marathas, and the Maharawat only saved his 
State by agreeing to pay Holkar a tribute of 
Sal%m Sluihi Rs 72,700 (which then being 
coined in the State Mint was legal tender through- 
out the surrounding Native States), In lieu of 
Rs 15,000 formerly paid to Delhi The first 
connexion of the State with the British Gov- 
ernment was formed in 1804 , but the treaty 
then entered into was subsequently cancelled 
by Lord Cornwallis, and a fresh treaty by 
which the State was taken under protection 
was made in 1818 The tribute to Holkar is paid 
through the British Government, and m 1904 
was converted to Rs 36,350 British currency. 
The present ruler is His Highness Maharawat 
Ram Singh Bahadur who was born in 1908 and 
succeeded in 1929. The State is governed b> 
the Maharawat with the help of the Dewan, 
and, in judicial matters, of a Committee of 
members styled the Raj Sabha or State Council 
Revenue about 5 lakhs , expenditure nearly 6 i 
lakhs The financial administration is under 
the direct supervision of the State. 

Jodhpur State, Is tlie largest in Rajputana 
with an area of 36,021 squun miles and a popula- 
tion of 2 4 iTiilhons, of which 83 per cent are 
Hindus, 8 per cent Musalmans and the rest 
Jains and Animists The greater part of the 
i ountry is an and region. It improv es gradually 
from a mere desert to comparatively fertile laud 
as it proceeds from West to East The rainfall 
IS scanty and caiiriclous There are no perennial 
rivers and the supply of sub-soil water is very 
limited The only Important river is Luni 

The Maharaja of Jodhpur is the head of the 
Rathoi clan of Rajputs and claims descent from 
Rama, the deified King of Ayodhya. The 
earliest known King of the Clan named 
Abhiinanyu, lived in the fifth century, from 
which time their history is increasingly clear 
After the breaking up of tlieir kingdom at Kanatij 
they founded this State about 1212, and the 
foundations of the Jodhpur City were laid by 
Rao Jodha in 1459 He had abolished the tax 
li vied by Hussain Shah of Jauiipur from Hindu 
inlgnms at Gaya. His descendant was the 
famous Rao Maldeva, the most powerful ruler 
of his time having an army of 80,000 Rajputs 
and the Emperor Huinayun when expelled by 
Sher Shah in 1542 A D had sought refuge with 
him. Raja Sur Singh, son of Raja Udali5ingh, 
In recognition ofhis deeds of valour was created 
a ' Bawai Raja ' with a mansab of 5,000 Zat 
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3,300 Sowars by the Emperor Akbar. Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh I with whom the secret hostilities 
of Emperor Atirangzeb are well known was once 
a pillar of the Indian Empire and a great 
defender of the Jlindns and their temples He 
was also a patron of learning and himself wrote 
books on Philosophy, Prosody and other pro- 
found subjects After his demise, Aurangreb 
confiscated Marwar, and Maharaja Jaswant 
Singh’s posthumous son and successor Maharaja 
Ajit Singh had to pass 8 years in hulmg in 
mountains and subsequent 20 years in t oust ant 
wars with Amangzcb’s army with the help of 
his nobles, chief of whom was the famous hero 
Durga Dass before lie ascended the throne of 
Marwar In the time of Mahaiaja Bijcy Hingh, 
a later descendant of the same line, one of the 
richest districts, vxz ^ Oodwar, was finally 
acquired from Mewai and annexed to Marwar 
Tlie State entered into a tieaty of alliance with 
the British Government in 3818. 

Thepiesent ruler Lieut ^Colonel His Highness 
H.ij Jtajeshwai Sar.imad Bajal Hind M.ih.iraj.i 
Dliii.ij Maliai.ija Sri Sii ITmaid Singhji 
Silub Bahadui , G G I E , K G S I , K V O , is 
the head ot Jtathors, and is the ‘I2nd lulei liom 
ll.io bihaji. His Highness was boin on 8th 
.Inly 10( 3 and is now' in the U)th year of his age 
He succeeded lus elder brother on 3rtl Oitobei, 
1018 He was educated at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer, and was invested with full ruling powcis 
oil 271 h January 1923 In 0( to her of the same 
>tar he was granted the rank of honoiaiv , 
Gaplain in the British Army, made a Knight 
Giiinmander ot the Iloyal Vutoiiau Ordei in | 
March 1921 was elevated to the rank of Honorary } 
Major in Juno 1923 and Honorary Lieut - 
Colonel in August 1013 He was created 
K G S 1 on 3rd June 1925 and invested with 
(i G 1 E on the 1st Januaiy 1930 His Highness 
vas married in November 1921, and has four 
sous and one daughter, the heir-apparent being 
’Maharaj Kumai Sri Hanvant Singhji Sahib 
1)01 n on 16th June 1921 His Highness the 
Mahaiaja Sahib Bahadur has one voungei 
hiothei Mahaiaja Sri Ajit Singhji Sahib, and 
two sisteis, the eldei of whom is JMaharani ot 
.faipui and tlie >oungei the Mahaianiot Itew'a 
His Highness is greatly interested in educa- 
tional, athletic, and piogressive institutions 
generally of modern times, both in India and 
abroad, and has always exliibited his sympathv 
witli them by liberal donations. An example of 
this can be easily found in the donation of 3 
lakhs made by His Highness foi founding the 
Irwin Chair of Agricultiiic at the Benares Hindu 
University. He is a keen sportsman. Polo 
player and first rate shot His favourite past- 
times are pig-sticking, fishing, shooting, pho- 
tography and air-piloting 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns w'ithin 
his own territories and 17 guns elsewhere 
Tlie administiation is eaiiied on with the aid 
“i a State (k)uneil coiiijioHed of His Highness the 
Maharaja Salilb Bahadui, President, Mr J W 
\oung, O B E , (Indian Elnance Hepaitment), 

< hiet Minister and Elname Ministei, Rao 
hahadur Thakui Chain Singhji, M A , LL B, 
•ludieial Miiilstei , Tliakiir Aiadho Hinghjl, 
Home Minister, and Mi. J B Jiwin, i> 8 O , 
G , I C 8 , Revenue Ministei Theie is also 
an Advisory Committee lepresenting the great 
body of Sardars who hold as much as five-sixths 


of the total area, to aid the administration with 
opinion on matters affoetlng general customs and 
usage in the rountiy. 

The revenue ot the State during the year 
1931-32 was Rs 1,47,4‘L090 and the expendlturo 
Rs 1,17,12,000 I’he Jodhpur Railway extend- 
ing from Hyderabad (Sind) to Lunl .Junction 
and Marwar Jinution to Kiichaman Road w'lth 
its branches on all sides in the teiritones of the 
State Is tlie principal r.iilway, w'hile tlie B B A 
G I Railway runs across a i)oition ot the South- 
Easfein Border I’he famous m.ii hie quaiiies 
ot Maktana as well as the salt lake at Sambhar 
are situated in Jodliinir tei utory 

Jaisalmer State is one of the largest States 
in Rajputana and covers an area of 16,062 
square miles The Rulers of Jaisalmer belong to 
the Jadon clan and are the direct descendants of 
Sri Krishna. Jaisalmer City was founded in 
1156, and the State entered into an alliance of 
I perpetual friendship with the British Government 
in 1818 In 1844 after the British conquest of 
Sind the forts of Shahgarh, Garsia and Ghotaru 
which had formerly belonged to Jaisalmer 
w'cre restored to the State The population 
according to the census of 1931 is 67,052 The 
present Ruling Prince is His Highness Maharaja- 
dhlraj Raj Rajeshwar Maharawaljl Sir Jaw'ahiu 
Singhji Sahob Bahadur, Yadukul, Chandrabhal 
Rukan-ud-l)ow'la, Muzafter Jung, Bijaimand, 
K C S I Revenue about four Lakhs 

Sirohi State is much broken up by hills of 
which the main feature is Mount Abu, 5,650 feet 
The Chiefs of Sirohi are Deora Rajputs, a branch 
of the famous Chauhan clan which furnished the 
last Hindu kings of Delhi The present capital 
of Sirohi was built in 1425 The city suffered 
in the eighteenth century from the wars with 
Jodhpur and the ciepredations of wild Mina 
tribes Jodhpur claimed suzerainty over Sirohi 
but this was disallowed and British protection 
was granted in 1823 The present ruler is His 
Highness Maharajadhiraj Maharao Shri Sir 
Sariip Ram Singh Bahadur, G C I E , K C S I. 
The State is ruled by the Maliarao with the 
assistance of Ministers and other oflicials. 
Revenue about lOji lakhs 

Jaipur is the fourth largest State in Rajpu- 
tana. It consists for the most part of level and 
open country. It was knowm to the ancients as 
Matsya Desh, and was the kingdom of the 
King Virata mentioned in the Mahabharata, 
in whose court, the flvePandav'a broihers during 
their last period of exile resided. Bhairat 
in the Jaipur State has beenidentified. 

The Maharaja of Jaipur is the head of the 
Kuchawa clan of Rajputs, which claims descent 
lirom Kush, son of Rama, King of Ayodhya, 
the famous hero of the famous epic poem , the 
Ramayana. 9'hi8 dynasty in Eastern Rajpu- 
tana dates as lar back as ninth century A. D. 
Dulha Rai.one of Its most early rulers, made 
Vmberthe capital of the State in 1037 A D 
Vbouttheend of 12th century one of the rulers 
Pajun at the head of the army of Prithvl Raj, 
Emperor of Delhi, defeated Shahabuddin Ghon 
in the Khyber Pass and pursued him as far 
as Ghazni Prithvi Raj had given ills sister in 
marriage to him. History of India records 
several distinguished rulers of Jaipur from 
amongst whom the following require particular 
mention . Man Singh , 1690-1616. He was a 
victorious general, intrepid commander and 
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tactful administrator, whose fame had spread 
throughout the country. During most 
troublous times, he maintained Imperial autho- 
rity in Kabul and was the brilliant character 
of Ak bar’s time. Maharaja Savv a i Jai Singh 11 
(1700— 44) was the first town planner in India 
He removed the capital of the State to Jaipur, 
so named afterhim. During his time, the State 
acquired great power and fame He was a 
great mathematician and scientist of his age, 
and is famous for his astronomical observa- 
tories which he built at several iniiiortant cen- 
tres in India. His court was visited by foreign 
astronomers Maharaja Bawai Ham Singh, 
1836-1880 He was one of the most enlightened 
princes in India at that time He encouraged 
art and learning He embellished the city 
in various wa>s and improved the administra- 
tion and material condition of the people 
Maharaja Sawal Madho Singh II, 1880-1922 
He was a very wise and intelligent ruler who 
followed in the foot-steps of his father He 
maintained and steadily improved all the 
useful measures initiated by the late Maharaja 
His administration was characterized by great 
liberality, catholicity and a broad outlook 
on affairs. His deep religious devotion and 
piety and unrivalled generosity and genuine 
and active sympathy ore well known. His 
staunch loyalty and maintenance of the tradi- 
tions of his house raised him in the estimation 
of the paramount pc*wer He passed away after 
a long reign of 41 years. Hla late Highness* 
donations and subscriptions to works of charity 
are enormous and too numerous to detail 
His Highness the present Maharaja Saw'ai Man 
Singh II Bahadur was born on 21st August 
1011. He was adopted by His late Highness 
on 24th March 1921. He is a scion of the 
Kajawat iloute of Isarda, and ascended the 
gadi on the 7th September 1922, and was 
married to the sister of the present Maharajah 
of Jodhpur on the 30th Januai> 1924, from 
whom he lias a daughter and a son and heir 
(b 22nd October 1931) Hl‘^ second 

marriage witli (he daughter of ius late 
Highness Maharaja Sliri Sumer Singhji Bahadur 
of Jodhpur was celebrated on tiie 24th April 1 932 
By this marriagi lie 1ms a son Ixnn in Lnglniul 
on May 5, 1933 He studiexi at the Woolwich 
Military Academy in England and promises to 
be an Ideal ruler having given aluindant 
evideneealread> ot the keen and sym patla ti( 
interest he takes in all that ronums tlie weitare 
of his people and mankind in general 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur 
was invested with full powers on 14th Match 
1931 A Chief Court of Judicature was establish- 
ed in 1921 Tiic army consists of Cavalry, 
Infantry, Transport and Artillery. ITie normal 
reyenue Is about one croie and twenty *«khs 

According to the Census of 1931 the 
population of the State is 26,31,77.6 In area 
it is 16,082 square miles 

Kishangarta State is in the centre of Haj- 
putana and consists practically of two narrow 
strips of land separated from each other with 
an area of 858 square miles (population 85,744), 
the northern mostly sandy, the southern generally 
flat and fertile. The Huling Princes of Ki^angarn 
belong to the Kathor clan of Kajputs and are 
descended from Maharaja Kishan Singh (second 
son of Maharaja Udai Singh of Jodhpur) who 


founded the town of Kishangarh in 1611, The 
present ruler Is His Highness Umdae Rajhai 
Buland Makan Maharajah Dhlra] Dikshlt Yag- 
narain Singh Bahadur. He was born on the 
26th January, 1896, and was educated at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the Dip- 
loma Examination. He was married to the 
sister of Baja Bahadur Maksudangarh in May, 
1915 He went to England and travelled on the 
Continent with His Late Highness in 1921. On 
the demise of His Late Highness on 25th Sep- 
tember 1926, he succeeded to the GadI on the 
24th November 1926. He administers the State 
with the help of a Council. Revenue about 9 
lakliB and expenditure 8 lakhs. 

Lawa State, or Chief of Rajputana ie 
a separate chiefship under the protection of the 
British Government and Independent of any 
Native States. It formerly belonged to Jaipur 
and then became part of the State of Tonk In 
1867, the Nawab of Tonk murdered the Thakur’s 
uncle and his followers, and Lawa was then 
raised to its present State. The Thaknrs of 
Lawa belonged to the Nanika sect of the Kach- 
waha Rajputs. The present Thakur, Bans- 
perdeep Singh, was born on September 24, 1923 
and succeeded to the chiefship on Slst December 
1929. The chiefshij) is under minority Adminis- 
tration Revenue about lls 50,000 

Bundi State is a mountainous territory in 
the south-east of Rajputana The Ruler ot 
Bundi is the head of the Hara sect of the great 
clan of Chanhan Rajputs and the country occu- 
pied by this sect has for the last five or six cen- 
turies been known as Haraoti The State was 
founded in the early part of the thirteenth cen- 
tury and constant feuds aith Mewar and Malwa 
followed It threw in Its lot with the Maho- 
medan emperors in the sixteenth century. In 
later times it was constantly ravaged by the 
Marathas and Pindarics and came under British 
protection in 181S The present ruler of the 
State is His Highness Maharao Raja Shrl Ishwaii 
Singhji Saheb Bahadur He was born on 8th 
March 1893 and succeeded to the Gadi on 8th 
August 1927. His Highness is entitled to a 
Salute of 17 guns Revenue about 
121 lakhs H.ili and 3Uakhs Kulder, Expenditure 
nearly the same. 

Tonk State — Partly in Rajputana and partly 
in Central India, consists of six Parganas sepa- 
rated from one another The ruling family 
belongs to the Salar/ai clan of the Buiiorwal 
Afglian tribe The founder of tJie State was 
Nawab Muhammad Amir Klian Bahadui, 
General of Holkai's Army from 1798-1806 
Holkar bostowexi grants of land on him in 
Rajputana and Cential India and the land so 
granted to him was consolidated into the present 
Staite The present Ruler of the State Is His 
Highness 8aid-ud-Daula, Wazir-iil-MiiIk Nawab 
Hafiz Muhammad Saadat Ali Khan Bahadur, 
Saulat-i-,)ang who ascended tlie Masiiud in 1930 
The administration is eonducted by the Nawab 
in consultation with the Council of four members, 
VIZ , (1) Major D de M S Eraser, I A., 
I’rindpal Oilkial and Adyiser to His Highness, 
Viee-J*residcnt, State Connell, and Finance 
Member, (2) Kiian Bahadur Sheikli Raliiin 
Baklish, OBE, Judicial Member, (3) Khan 
Sahib Mohammad Asad IJllah Khan, Revenue 
Member, (4) Khan Bahailur Sahibzada Muh- 
ammad Abdul Tawwab Klian, Home Member. 
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Secretary — M Hamid Iliisain, b a. 

Revenue — R'^ 23,49,282 Expenditure — 
20,94,0«0 

Shahpura Stale. —The ruling family 
belongs to the Seesodia Clan of Bajputs. The 
State came into existence about 1629 when 
the Parganah of Phulia was granted by the 
Mughal Emperor Shah-i-Jehan to Maharaj 
Sujan Singh, son of Maharaj Surajmal, the 
second son of Maharana Amar Singh of Udaipur. 
Later on Raja Ran Slnghjl received the para- 
ganah of Kachhola from the Maharana of 
Udaipur and was recognised as a great noble of 
the Mewar State. 

The pies on t Ruler is Rajadhiraj Sri Umaid 
Slnghji Raliudur Tiie State enjoys pcrnia- 
nont honour ot nine guns salute. 

Bharatpur State — Conaists largely of an 
irainense alluvial plain, watered by the Ban- 
ganga and other rivers. 

The present ruling family of Bharatpur 
are Jats, of the Sinsinwar clan who trace their 
pedigree to the eleventh century. The family 
derives its name from its old village Sinsini 
Bliaratpur was the first State in Rajputana that 
made alliance with tiie British Government 
in 1803. It helped Lord Lake with 5,000 horse 
in his conquest of Agra and battle of Laswari 
wherein the Maratha power was entirely 
broken and received 6 districts as reward for the 
service In 1804, however, Bharatpur sided 
with Jaswant Kao Holkar against the British 
Government which resulted in a war Peace was 
re-established in 1805 under a treaty of alliance 
and it continues In force. The Gadl being 
usurped by Darjan Sal in 1825, the British 
Government took up the cause of the rightful 
heir Maharaja Balwani Singh Shaib. Bharatpur 
was besieged by Lord Comberraere, and as the 
faithful subjects of the State also made common 
cause with the British Army the usurper was 
quickly disposed of, and Maharaja Balwant 
Singh, the rightful heir to the Throne, came 
into his own Bharatpur also rendered valu- 
able service to the British Government during 
the Mutiny During the great War the 
Bharatpur Durbar gave valuable help to the 
Imperial Government The Bharatpur Imperial 
Service Infantry served in East Africa and the 
Mule Transport Corps served In all theatres of 
war except Africa The following are among 
the most important contributions made by the 
State during the great war : <1) reinforcement 
sent to E Africa for the Imperial Service 
Infantry, 714 rank and file, and 64 followers; 
(2j reinforcements for the Imperial Service 
Transport Corps, 430 rank and file and 64 
followers ; (3) State subscriptions to war loans 
20 lakhs, (4) State subscriptions to Imperial 
Indian Relief Funds, Soldiers* Comfort Fund, 
Aeroplane Fleet Fund, Lord Kitchener*** 
Memorial Fund . St. John*8 Ambulance, Serbian I 
Relief Fund, and B.ed Cross, 2 lakhs ; (6) public 
subscriptions to various war funds Us. 26,000 
and (6'> public subscriptions to war bonds 
Rs 0^000. Immediately upon their return 
irom Europe the Bharatpur Tran8i)ort Corps 
went to the North-West Frontier, and remained 
on active service there during the Afghan War 
The Corps returned to Bharatpur at the con- 
clusion of peace in February 1920. The present 
Ruler is His Highness Shri Maharaja Brijendra 


Sawal Brijendra Singh Bahadur, Bahadur 
Jung, who was bom in 1918 and succeeded his 
father, Maharaja Sir Klshen Singh who died 
on the 27th of March 1929. 

Revenue Hs 30,47,000. 

Dholpur State. — The family of the ruling 
Chiefs of Dholpur belongs to the Bamrollan 
Jats, the adopted homo of one of their ancestors. 
The family took the name of Bamrolla about 
the year 1367 They next migrated to Gwalior, 
where they took the part of the Bajputs in their 
struggles against the Emperor’s Officers Even- 
tual! v the Bamrolla Jats settled near Gohad and 
in 1505 Surjan Deo assumed the title of Bana 
of Gohad. After the overthrow of the Mahrat- 
tas at Panipat, Rana Bhlm Singh in 1761 pos- 
sessed himself of the fortress of Gwalior but lost 
it six years later In order to bar the encroach- 
ments of the Mahrattas, a treaty was made 
with the Rana In 1779 by the British Govern- 
ment under Warren Hastings, and the Joint 
forces of the contracting parties re-took Gwalior. 
In the treaty of the 13th October 1781 between 
the British Government and Scindia, it was 
stipulated that so long as the Maharaj Bana ob- 
serves his treaty witli the English, Scindia 
siiould not interfere with his territories The 
possession of Gohad liowever led to disputes 
between tiie British and ScindU, and in 1805 
the Governor-General transferred Gwalior and 
Gohad to Scindia, and that of Dliolpur, Bari, 
Baser!, Sepau and Bajakhera to Maharaj Bana 
Klrat Singh. Maharaj Bana Kirat Singh died 
in 1836 and was succe^ed by his son Maharaj 
Rana Bliagwant Singh on whose death in 1870 
his grandson, the late Chief Maharaj Bana Kehal 
Singh, succeeded to the Gadl Major His 
Higluiess Bais-ud-Daula Slpahdar-ul-Mulk Sa- 
ramad Bajhai Hind Maharajadldrai Sri Sawai 
Maharaj R.ana Sir Udai Bhan Singh Lokindra 
Bahadur Diler Jang Jai Deo, kosi., kovo„ 
the present ruler, is the second son of Maharaj 
liana Nehal Singh and was born on the 12th 
February 1893 On the death of his brother 
Maharaj Rana Bam Singh Hia Highness succeed- 
ed to the gadl on March 1911. He was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he passed the 
Diploma Examination and won several prizes. 
After a short course of training in the Imperial 
Cadet Corps at Delira Dun, His Highness went 
on a tour to Europe in 1912 and wag invested 
with full ruling powers on the 9th October 1913, 

By clan and family the Maharaj Bana is con- 
nected with the Jat Chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, 
Nabha and Bharatpur His mother was the 
second sister of late Shahzada Basdeo Singh 
Sahib Bahadur of the family of Maharaj Banjit 
Singh of Lahore His Highness is married to 
the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha in the 
JUnd State. 

Karauli State.— A State in Bajputana under 
the Political control of the Political Agent, Eas- 
tern Bajputana States Agency, lying between 
26* and 27® north latitude and 76® 30*and 77® 30* 
east longitude. Area, 1,242 square miles. The 
river Chambal forms the south-eastern boun- 
dary of the State, dividing it from Gwalior 
(Scindhia’s Territory) on the south-west it is 
bounded by Jaipur ; and on the north-east 
by the States of Bharatpur, Jaipur andDholpm* 
The State pays no tribute to Government. 
Languages spoken Hindi and Urdu* 
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Buler — His Highness Maharajadhira) Maha- 
raja Bhom Pal, Deo Bahadur. Yadukul Chandra 
Bhal, Heir-apparent, Maharaj Kumar Ganesh 
Pal. Dcwan — Hao Bahadur Pandit Shanker 
Kath Sharma. 

Kotah State belongs to the Hara section of 
the clan of Ghauhan Rajputs, and the early 
history of their house is, up to the 17th century, 
identical with that of the Bundi family from 
which they are an ofTshoot. Its existence as a 
separate State dates from 1025. It came under 
British protection in 1817. The present ruler 
is H. H. Lieut.-Coloncl Maharao Sir Umed 
Singhji Bahadur, a o s i.,o.o.i e.,o b b., who was 
born in 1873 and invested with full powers in 
1896. In administration he is assisted by 
two members. Rai Bahadur Pandit Bishwam- 
bhar Nath, M A., and Major-General Onkarsingh. 
0 i.E The most important event of his 
rule has been the restoration, on the deposition 
of the late Chief of the Jhalawar State, of 15 
out of the 17 districts which had been o^ed in 
1838 to form that principality. Revenue 51 
lakhs , Expenditure 47 lakhs. 

Jhalawar State consists of two separate 
tracts in the south-east of Rajputana with an 
area of 813 square miles yielding a revenue of 
about 8 lakhs of rupees The ruling family 
belongs to the Jhala clan of Rajputs The 

S resent Ruler, Lieutenent His Highness 
[aharai Rana Rajendra Singhji, succeeded to 
the Gadi on 13th April, 1929 He was born in 
1900 and educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and Oxford University. lUie heir-apparent 
3Iaharaj Kumar Virendra Singh was born in 
England on 27th September, 1921. Sirdar Mir 
Maqbul Mahmood, BA, LL B , Bar-at-Law, 
B Lltt (Oxon ), B Ag., is the Dewan of 
the State 

The Bikaner State in point of area is the 
seventh largest of all the Indian States and the 
Second largest in Rajputua The population 
of the State is 9,36,218 of whom 77 iier cent 
are Hindus, 15 per cent Mahoraedans, 4 per cent 
Sikhs and 3 per cent Jains The capital city 
of Bikaner, with its population including the 
suburbs of 85,927, is the third city in Rajputana. 

The northern portion of the State consists 
of level loam land, whilst the remainder is for 
the most part sandy and undulating The 
average rainfall is about 12 inches The water 
level over most of the State is from 150 feet to 
300 feet deep 

The Reigning Family of Bikaner is of the 
Rathore clan of Rajputs, and the State was found- 
ed in 1465 AD by Rao Bikaji, son of Rao 
Jodhaji, Buler of Marwar (Jodhpur), and after 
him both the Capital and the State are named 
Rai Singhji, the first to receive the title of Rajah, 
was “ one of Akbar's most distinguished Gene- 
rals '* and it was during his reign that the present 
Fort of Bikaner was built in 1593 The title 
of Maharajah was conferred on Rajah Anup 
Singhji by the Mughal Emperor in 1687 in re- 
cognition of his distinguished services in the 
capture of Golconda. The conspicuous ser- 
vicen of Maharajah Sardar Singhji who in the 
Indi m Mutiny of 1857 personally led his troops 
too*»-operate with the British forces in the field 
on the outbreak of the Mutiny was acknowledged 
by the Government of India by thetran'^fer of 


the Sub-Tehsll of Tibi, consisting of 41 villages 
frorj the adjoining Sirsa Tehsll in the Punjab 
to the Bikaner State. 

The present Ruler. Lieutenant-General His 
Highness Maharaj adhiraj Raj Rajeshwar 
Narendra Shiromani Maharajah Sri Sir Ganga 
Singhji Bahadur, Q. 0 .S i , o.o i E , G.o v.o., 
GBE,K0B,AD0,1LD, is the Elst Of 
a long line of distinguished rulers renowned 
for their bravery and statesmanship He 
was born on the 13th October 1881), and 
assumed full ruling x>owera in December, 
1898 Ho was awarded the first class Kaisar- 
1-HInd Medal for the active part he took in re- 
lieving the famine of 1899-1900, and soon after 
he went on active service to China in connec- 
tion with the China War of 1900-1901 in com- 
mand of his famous Ganga Risala and was men- 
tioned in despatches and received the China Me- 
dal and K G I B The State Forces consist of the 
Camel Corps, known as ‘ Ganga Risala,' whose 
sanctioned strength is 465 strong, an Infantry 
Battalion known as Sadul Light Infantry 
619 strong, a Regiment of Cavalry known 
as Dungar Lancers 342 strong, including 
His Highness' Body Guard, a Battery of 
Artillerv (4 guns 2 7 5), 236 strong and 

Camel Battery, 20 strong and State Band 
35 strong. At outbreak of the Great War in 
1914, His Highness immediately placed the ser- 
vices of himself and his State forces and all the 
resources of the State at the disposal of His Im- 
perial Majesty the King-Emperor, and the Ganga 
Risala reinforced by the Infantry Regiment, 
which became incorporated in the Camel Corps 
in the field, rendered very valuable services in 
Egypt and Palestine An extra force was also 
raised for internal security. His Highness per- 
sonally went on active service in August 1914 
and enjoys the honour of having fought both in 
France and Egypt, and thus has the distinc- 
tion of having fought for the British Crown 
on three Continents, t?i 2 „ Asia, Europe and 
Africa. He was mentioned in despatches both 
in Egypt and France His Highness also played 
a very conspicucus political part during the pe- 
riod of the War when ho went twice to Europe 
as the Representative of the Princes of India, 
once in 1917 to attend the meetings of the Im- 
perial War Cabinet and Conference, and again 
in 1918-19 to attend the Peace Conference 
where he was one of the signatories to the treaty 
of Versailles His Highness led the Indian 
Delegation to the 11th Assembly of the League 
of Nations at Geneva and represented the Indian 
States at the Imperial Conference in 1930 His 
Highness also attended the Indian Round Tabid 
Conference and the Federal Structure Sub- 
Committee bath in 1930 and 1931 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 19 guns (per- 
sonal) whilst the permanent local salute of the 
State is also 19. His Highness has also had 
the honour of being elected the first Chan- 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, an office which 
he filled most creditably for 5 years till 1925. 

His Highness is assisted in the administra- 
tion of the State by a Prime Minister and Chief 
Councillor in the person of Sir Manubhal N. 
Mehta, Kt., O.8.I., H.A., LL.B.. formerly the 
Dewan of the Baroda State, A Legislative As- 
sembly was inaugurated in 1913, and consists 
of 45 Members, 20 out of whom are elected 
Meipbers , it meets twice a year. 
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The revenues of the State are over a crore 
of rupees and the State owns a large Rail- 
way systenl, tile total mileage being 795 85 
The Government have also under contemplaticm 
an extension of the Bikaner State Railway 
from SaduUmr to Rewari and from Bikaner to 
Sind Vta Jaisalmcr which will have the 
effect of connecting Delhi with Sind. 
Hitherto there was practically no Irrigation 
in the Stat^ the crops depending only on the 
scanty rainfall , hut the Gang Canal taken out 
from the Sutlej river lias now been constructed 
and opened and will liclp to protect about 
6,20,000 acres of land in the northern part of 
the State against famine from which it has 
suffered in the past 3,35,724 Blghaa of the 
Canal land haie already been sold. Even 
larger expectations arc lield out from the Bhakra 
Dam Projec t from which it is hopefl that the 
remaining level lands in the nortli of the 
State will be irrigated A coal mine is worked 
at Palana, 14 miles south from the Capital 
Alwar State is a lully tract of land in the 
East ot llajputana The Alwar House is the 
head in India ot the Naruka clan who are 
descendants of the eldest son of Shri 

Ram in the Solar dynasty Raia Udai Raranji 
was the common ancestor of botn the Alwai and 
Jaipur Houses Bar Singh, the eldest son of 
Udai Karanji oi Amber, renounced lus right 
of succession in favour of his younger brother 
Nar Singhji ^ar Singhji’s line founded Jaipur 
which in Bar Singhji’s line Maliaraj Pratap 
Singh established the Alwar State Before lus 
death in 1791 JMaharaj Pratap Singh secured 
possession of large territories His snccessoi 
sent a force to co-operate with Lord Lake in the 
War of 1803 An alliance of mutual friendship 
was concluded with the British Government 
In that year The present Ruler ('ol His High- 
ness Shri Scwai Maliaraj llaj Rishi Sir Jey 
Singhji Bahadur, Gcsi, gcie, who is sixth 
in succession from Maharaj Pratap Singhji was 
born in 1882, succeeded his father Malmraj Shri 
Mangal Singliji Dev, g C b i , in 1892 and 
assumed the Ruling powers in 1903 He 
caiiieson the administration with the assistance 
of 5 Ministeis, Members of his Council, and 
departmental Officers ATormal revenueis about 
40 lakhs. His Highness Shri Maharaj Mangal 


Singhi Dev was the first Prince in Rajputaha 
to offer help in the defence of the Empire in 
1888 Alwar State stood first in reeriiitlng in 
Rajputana at the time ot the Great War His 
Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns The eapital 
Alwar is on the B B cfe C 1 Rly 98 miles \vest 
of Delhi 

Palanpur. — Palanpur is a flist class State 
with an area of 1,76,889 sctuaib miles and a 
population of 264,179 The net revenue of 
the State calculaterl on tile aveiage of the last 
five vcarsis about ll lakhs 

The State is undei the rule of Major His 
Highness Zuhci-tul-Mulk Dcwmu Mahakhan 
Nawab Slin Taley Muhoined Mian Baliadur, 
GCIE, K C V.O , Nawab Saheb of Palaupm 
His Highness is deseended fiom the Usazai 
I^hani Patlian, an \fgh.in tribe who appeared 
in Gujarat in the 14th ( enturv Tlie connection 
of the British Go\ernmpnt with the State dates 
trom 1800,111 which yeai the Rnlci was murdered 
by a bodv ot Sindh I Jam.wlais A considerable 
tiadc in cloth, wheat, ghc'e, wool, hides, castor 
and lape seeds, sugar and rue is earned on in 
the State The capit.il city ot Palanpur is 
situated on the B B AG J Railway, and is 
the junction station of the J’alaupai-Dec sa 
hraneh of tiie B Ji AG 1 Railway It is a 
veiv old settlement of which mention was made 
in the 8th centuiv. 

Rajputana. 

Agent to Oovernor-Oeneral — The Hon. Lt,-Col G 
D Ogilvie, C S I , C I E. 

Udaipur. 

Resident — Lt.-Col \V A M Garstln, 0 B E 
Jaipur 

Resident — A C, Lothian, ICS 

Eastern Rajputana States 
Political Agent — L G I Evius, 1 0 S 
Western Rajputana States. 

Resident — A. C Lothian, I.C S 

Haraoti and Tone. 

Political Agent — Gapt D. R Smith 

Southern Rajputana States 
Political Agent — Lt -Col W. A M Garstln, 
CB E 


CENTRAL INDIA AGENCY. 


Central India Agency to the name given to 
the country occupied by the Indian Statea 
grouped together under the aupervision of the 
Political Officer who is designated the Agent to 
the Governor-General in Central India with head- 
quarters at Indore. As constituted In 1921 — 
that is, after the separation of the Gwalior 
Residency — it is an Irregularly formed tract 
lying in tyvo sections, the Eastern comprising 
Bundolkhand and Baghelkhand Agencies 
between 22“-38' and 26“-19' North and 78®-10' 
and 83®-0' East and the Western consisting of 
the Bhopal and the Southern States and Maiw-a 
Agencies between 21®-22' and 24*-47' North 
and 74’'-0' and 78^-50' East. The British 
districts of Jhansl and Saugor and the Gwalior 
State alvide the Agency into two sectiont. 
The total area covered is 61,597 square miles 
and the population (1931) amounts to 6,632,790. 
The great m^ority of the people are Hindus. 
There are 28 Salute States of which the follow- 


ing 10 have direct treaty engagements with 
the British Government — Indore, Bhopal, 
Rewa, Orchha, Datia, Dhar, Dewas Senior 
Branch, Dewas Junior Branch, Samthar and 
Jaora. All of these are Hindu except Bhopal 
Jaora and Baimi which are Muhammadan. 
Besides these there are 69 Minor States and 
Guaranteed Estates. Excluding the Indore State 
and the Hirapur and Lalgarh Estates they 
are divided into following groups for adminis- 
trative purposes. — Bhopal Agency, 11 States 
and Estates (principal States Bhopal), Dewas 
Senior Branch, Dewas Junior Branch , Bundel- 
khand Agency, 33 States and Estates (prin- 
cipal Statees Orchha) ; Southern and Datia 
States and Malwa Agency, 39 States and Estates 
hprincipal States Dhar, Jaora and Ratlam). 
The Agency may roughly be divided into two 
natural divisions, Central India West com- 
prising the former Plateau division with such 
hilly land as lies on this side and Central Indis 
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Bast comprising the former low-lying area and 
the Eastern hilly tracts.’* The hilly tracts lie 
along the ranges of the Vindhyas and Satpuras 
They consist of forest areas and agriculture is 
little practised there, the inhabitants being 
mostly members of the wild tribes. The 
territories of the dlflferent States are much 
intermingled and their political relations with 
the Government of India and each other are 
very varied. 

The following is the size, population and 
revenue of the ten treaty States mentioned 
above — 



Area in I 



Name. 

square 
miles. 1 

Pop ul at Ion . 1 lie venue . 




Lakhs 




Ks 

Indore . , 

9,670 

13,13,237 

136 

Bhopal 

6,924 

7,29,955 

80 

Kewa . . 

13,000 

16,87,445 

60 

Orchha 

2,080 

3,14,566 

101 

Datla . . 

912 

1,58,834 

16 

Dhar . . 

Dewas, Senior 

1,784 

2,43,430 

17i 

Branch 

Dewas, Junior 

449 

83,321 

Ci 

Branch 

419 

70,513 

6 

Sarathar 

180 

33,307 

n 

Jaora . . 

602 

1,00,166 

131 


Gwalior. — The house of Seindia tra(cs its 
decent to a. family of whicii one bran* h held 
the hereditary post of patel in a village neai 
Satara The head of llu* tainily received a 
patent of rank from Auraug/iebe The foundei 
of the Gwalior House was Ranojl indi.i who 
held a military lank under the I’cshwa Bajl 
Jiao Tn 1726 the Peshwa granted deeds t<t 
Puar, Holkar .and S( iiidia, empowering them 
to levy ‘ t’hauth ” and “ Sardesmukhi ” .ind 
retain half the amount for pa^mcnt to theli 
troops In 1736 llanoji Scindia a(eompanied 
Baji Jiao to Delhi where he .ind Mulhai Kao 
Holkar di8tingui8h(*d themselves m militarv 
exploits llanod fixed his headquarteis .it the 
ancient city of IJjjain, whuh for the time 
became the capital of the Stindi.v dominions 
During the time of Alahadji Stindia and Dowlaf 
Hao S( India Gwalioi j)l.ivefl an imiiortant part 
in shaping the hist-oiv of India De^jute the 
partial reverse whn h Alahadji S( India’s troops 
buffered .it the hands of the British in 1780, 
reverses which led to the treat v of Salbtii (1782), 
Sclndia’s power remained un bio ken Foi the 
first time he was now lecognizcd by the British 
as an independent sovereign and not as a vassal 
of the Peshwa 

In 1790 his power w'as firmh established in 
Delhi While he was indulging ambitious 
hopes he fell a prey to fever which ended his 
remarkable career on 12th February, 1794 
Himself a military genius, Mahadjl Si India's 
armies reached the zenith of their glory under 
the disciplined training of the celebrated Frem b 
adventurer— De Boigne 3Iah.adji was sm - 
cepded by his gr.tnd nephew Danlat Jiao in 
whose service Perron, a Militarv Commander of 
great renown, played a leading part The 
strength of Sclndi’as Army was, however, con- 
siderably weakened by the reverses, sustained 
at Ahmednagar, Assay e, Asirgarh and Laswari 


death he rem.iined In undisputed possession of 
almost all the teriitoiy whuh belonged to him 
In 1805 

Danlat Kao was sueeeeded by Jankoji Kao 
who passed away In the prime of life On his 
demise in 1843 intrigue and paity spirit were 
rampant and the Army was in a state of mutiny 
with the lesult that it eanie into collision with 
the British fori OS at Maharajpoore and Pannlhar 
.Tankoji Kao was siiccccded by .Tiaji Kao 
whose adherem e to tiie British cause during 
the daik dajs of Mutiny, when his own tioops 
deserted Idm, was unshakable In 1861 he 
was created a Knight Grand Coinmandei of the 
Most Exalted Order of the Star of liidi.a and in 
1877 was made a Councillor of the Empress 
Subsequently be leieived othci tith's and 
entered into treaties ot mutual cm hangc of 
tenitories with the British Government lie 
died on the 20th .luiie 1886 and W'as suk ceded 
by his son Lieutenant- Geneial H H Maharaja 
Sir M.idho Kao Seindia. Alijah Bahadiii, 

G C V O G C S 1 , G BE, \ D to the King 
He succeeded in 1886 and obtained powers in 
1894 in 1901 he w'ent to ('lilna during the 
wai , he held the rank of honorary Lieiitenant- 
Geneial of the Biitish Aiinv and the honoiary 
degieesof IJ. D . Cambridge, and D (’ b , Oxon 
He was also a Donat of the Order of St .lohn 
of Jeius.ilem in England He died in .lime 
1925 and was sm ( (‘cded by his son H H 
jeewajl Kao Suiuiia During His Highness’ 
minontv the administiation ot the State is 
being (oiiducted by a Cornu il ot Kegoiu y 

Tlie Kuloi of the St.ite enjoys a s.ilute of 21 
guns The State is in diieit icl.itions with the 
Government ot India 

Tiie State has an aiea of 26 367 Sq miles and 
population 35,23,070 aicinding to the Census 
of 1951 Its average lainfall IS fioni 25 to 36 
nil lies The avciage levcmie is Ks 2,41,79,000 
and .wer.ige expendituie Ks 2,06,50,000 

'The State has a Polli e tone of 13,897 and 
Indian State Forres Cavalry 1,615 infantry 
.and Artillery, besides Kegular and Irregular 
troops 

’riiere is a well equipped State workshop In 
Lashkai, the c.ipital ot tlie State , tliere are 
eleitru Press, elcitrii Power House, Leathei 
Factory, Tanneiv and I’otteiy Works 'rtieie 
aie some good lotton mills in L.ishkai and 
ITjjain The State has its oviii Light Kallwav 
and its own J’ost.il sjstem .aiioiding to Postal 
Convention The G 1 P Kallway traverses 
through a in.ijoi portion ot the State territoiies 

Indore —The founder of the House ot tljc 
i Holkar of Indore was Malhar Kao Holkar, 

I born in 1693 His soldierly qualities brought 
him to the front under the Peshwa, who took 
him into his service and employed him for his 
conquests When the Maratha jiower was 
weakened at th(‘ battle of Panipat in 1761, 
Malhar Kao had acquired territories stretching 
from the Di'ceaii to the Ganges as a reward for 
his career as a Military Commander He was 
succei ded by his grandson On his death 
without issue his mothi'r Ahilya Bai Ix'came the 
Killer and her administration is still looked upon 
with admiration and reverence as that of a 
model ruler She was succeeded by Tukojl 
Holkar who had been associated with her to 
carry the Military Administration and had in 
course of it distinguished himself iu various 


Daulat Kao Scindia died in 1827 Till his 
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battles. Tukoji was succeeded by Kashirao, 
who was supplanted by Yeshwant Rao, his 
step-brother, a person of remarkable daring 
strategy as exhibited in a number of engage- 
ments in which he had taken part The brilliant 
success he obtained at the battle of Poona 
against tlie combined armies of Peshwa and 
Scindia made him a dictator of Poona for some 
time and he declared in consequence the inde- 
|>endence of Holkar State During 1804-6 he 
had a protraeh'd war with the British, closed by 
a Treaty whkh recognised the indeiiendem e 
of Holkar State with x)ractieally no diminution 
of its territories and rights Yeshwant Itao 
showed signs of insanity from 1808 onwards 
and succumbed to that malady in 1811, when 
he was succeeded by his minor son Malhar Rao 
II During the Regency which followed, the 
jKJwer of the State was weakened liy various 
causes, the most important of which was the 
refractory conduct of the Military Commanders 
On the outbreak of the war between the English 
and the Peshwa in 1817, some of these Comman- 
ders, with a iiart of the army, relielled against 
the authority of the State and were disposed 
to befriend the Peshwa, while the regent mother 
and her ministers were for friendshixi with the 
British. There was a battle between the British 
Army and this refractory portion of the Holkar 
Army which culminated in the latter’s defeat 
Holkar had to come to tc‘rms and to cede exten- 
siye territories and rights oyer the Rajput 
Princes to the British, but the internal 
soycreignty remained unaffected The Treaty 
of 1818 which embodied these provisions still 
regulates the relations between the British 
Government and the State 

Malhar Rao died a premature death in 1833 
Then followed the weak administration of Han 
Rao and his son In 1844 Tukoji Rao II ast en- 
ded the Throne , but as he was a minor the 
administration was carried on by a Regency 
under Sir Robert Hamilton, the Resident as 
its Adviser The proBjicrity of the State re\ncd 
a great deal during this administration and the 
progress was maintained after the Maharaja 
assumed powers in 185‘2 It was interrupted 
by the out-break of the Mutiny in 1857 in British 
India This wave of disaffection did not leave 
some of the State troops untouched 'I'he 
Maharaja with his adherents and the remaining 
troops remained, however, staunch to the British 
and gave every possible assistance to the British 
authorities at Indori', Mhow and other plaies 
whkh was recognised by the British Govern- 
ment The Maharaja died m 1886 after having 
effected various reforms in the administration 
and raised the position of the State to a high 
degree of prosperity and honour He was 
succeeded by Shivaji Rao who reigned for 16 
years and will be specially remembered for his 
beneficent measures in matters of education, 
sanitation, medical relief and abolition of transit 
duties. Tukoji Rao III succeeded in 1903 
while yet a minor The Ih'gency Administra- 
tion was continued till 1911 and it effected a 
number of refonns in all the branches of adminis- 
tration The policy of the Regency was main- 
tained by the Maharaja With his assumption 
of powers the State advanced in education in 
general, including female education, commerce 
and Industrial developments, municipal franchise 
and other representative institutions. This 
prosperity was specially reflected in the Indore 
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City, the population of which rose by 40 per 
cent 

During the war of 1914 the State placed all 
its resources at the disposal of the British 
Government Its troops took part in the various 
theatres of war and the contribution of the 
State towards the war and charitable funds in 
money was 41 lakhs and its subscrliitlons to the 
War Loans amounted to Rs 82 lakhs, while 
the contribution from the Indore people amoun- 
ted to over one crorc This assistance received 
the recognition of the British Government 

The area of the State is 9,902 square miles 
with a revenue of about one crore and thirty- 
eight lakhs According to the Census of 1931 
the population of the State is about 1,325,000, 
showing an increase of 14 5 per cent over the 
Census figures of 1921 

The State now possesses one first grade College 
teaching up to M A and LL B , 6 High Schools, 

1 Sanskrit College and 600 other educational 
and 71 medical institutions An Institute 
of Plant Industry for the improvement of cotton 
IS located at Indore It has also 9 spinning 
and weaving mills 

The strength of the State Army is about 3,000 
The State is traversed by the Holkar State 
Railway, the principal station of which is Indore, 
the B B A: C I Railway and the TJ B Section 
of the G I P Railway Besides the trunk 
roads, there an* 600 miles of roads constructed 
and maintained by the State 3’he reforms 
introduced recently are the establishment of 
State Savings Banks, a scheme of Life Insurance 
for State officials, establishment of a I^egislative 
Committee consisting of seven elected members 
out of a total of nine members, introduction of a 
Scheme of Compulsory Primary Education in 
the City of Indore, measures for the expansion 
of education in the mofussil and a scheme for 
the formation of the Holkar State Executive 
Service 

His Highness Maharaja Tukoji Rao III 
abdicated m favour of his son The present 
Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar was born on 
6th September 1908 He received his education 
in England during 1020-23 and again at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, from 1026 till his return 
111 1929 He married a daughter of the Junior 
Chief of Kagal (Kolapur) in February 1924 
Ills educational career at Oxford in England 
having come to an end, he returned to India 
arriving at Indore on the 12th November 1929, 
and received administrative training with 
Mr C U Wills, c I E , I c s He assumed full 
Ruling Powers on the 9th May 1930 

The Chief imports arc cloth, machinery, 
sugar, salt and kerosene oil. The total Imports 
in 1931-32 amounted to Rs 1,62,12,470. 

The chief exports are cotton, cloth, tobacco 
and cereals The total exports in 1931-32 amount- 
ed to Rs .66,52,036 exclusive of the exxiorted 
produce ot the Ginning and Pressing factories 

(Toth manufactured at the local mills is valued 
at over two i rores and the local trade in wheat 
is estimated at one crore 

Cotton excise duty at 3^ per cent ad valorem 
has been abolished from Ist May 1926 and an 
industrial tax is levied on the cotton mills from 
the same date. 
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Bhopal. — Tho principal Mohaminadan State 
in Central India ranks novt in importance to 
Hyderabad among the Mohammadan States 
of India. The ruling family was founded by 
Sardar Dost IWtohammad Khan, Dilcr Jung, ft 
Tirah Afghan, who, after having served with 
distinction in the army of the Emperor 
Aurangzeb, obtained the pargana of Berasia in 
1709 With the disintegration of the Moghal 
Empire Bhopal State developed into an inde- 
pendent State. Ill the early part of the 19th 
century, the ISTawab successfully withstood the 
inroads of Seindia and lihonsla, and by the 
agreement of 1817 Bhopal undertook to assist 
the British with a contingent force and to co- 
operate against the I’liidari bauds In 1818 a 
permanent treaty succeeded the agreeeinent 
of 1817. 

The present ruler of the State, His Highness 
Sikandcr Sanlat. K.iwab Ittikhaiul-JMulk, Lieut- 
enant-Colonel Haji Sir Mohammad Humidullah 
Khan Bahadur, Gcsi, gi’IE, cvo, ba, 
suet ceded his mother, Her late Highiu"-'^ Nawab 
Sultan Jahan Begam, on hei abdication in May, 
1926 He had prcMousl^ actively iiaitici- 
pated in the administration of the State for 
nearly ten years us Clmd Secietaiv and after- 
wards as 3Iember for Eiiiance and Law and 
J ustice 

His Highnesms the head of the Qoveinmcnt 
and is assisted bv an Executive Couiuil tousist- 
ing of five Alcmbers and one Sctietarj, viliose 
names are given belov^ — 

Aliinartabat, James Feiguson Dyer CIE, 
ICS, Pre^ldent otthe State Council and Member, 
llevenue Department 

Aliinartabat, Bai Bahadur, Baji Oudh Karain 
Bisarja, n a . Memlau, Email ce, L.iw and 
Justice and PublK W orks Departmeiitb 

Aliinartabat, Kasirul-Milk, Moulyi S>cd 
Liakat All, m a , ll.b , Member, Bobkaii Klia*' 

Alimartabat, LK’utenant- Colon el H De 
K. Lucas, Member, Army Depaitnient 

Alimaitabat, llafluI-Qadr , Zianl IJloom, 
Mufti Mohammad Anwarul Il.iq, ma, 3 i f , 
Member, Public Health and Education Dejiait- 
meiit 

Secreiarif . — Munshi Hasan Mohammad Hayat, 
B.A 

The Political Dejiartmeiit is under His 
Highness’ direct lontrol, the Seci ctary being 
All-Qadr, Kazi All Haider Abbasi 

The v^ork of legislation with the right of 
discussing the budget, moving le^olutioiis and 
interpellation rests with a lepresentative Legisla- 
tive Council inaugurated in 1927 The 
raiyatwari system in v\hieh the eultivator 
holds his land diie(t fiom Government has 
lately been introduced The State forests 
are extensive and vahiabh , and the aiable 
area which coiupiises more than two-thuds of 
the total consists mostly of go(jd soil prodmmg 
cotton, wheat, other cereals, sugar-cane and 
tobacco Ihe State foiitaius many remains 
of great archfcologual interest in eluding the 
famous Sanchi Topes, wlinh date from the 
third century BC and whidi were restored 
under the direction of bli Jolm Marshall during 


the second decade of the century Sanchi Station 
on the G 1. P main line to Delhi adjoins the 
Topes. 

Among other troops, the State maintains 
one lull sticngth infantry battalion The 
capital, Bhopal City beautifully situattxl on the 
northern bank of an extensive lake, is the junc- 
tion for tlu^ Bhojial Ujjain Section of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Kailway 

Hewa.— This state lies in the Baghelkhand 
Ageiicv, and falls into two natural divisions 
separated by the scrap of the Kairnnr range. 
The area 18 13,000 sq miles with a population 
of 15,87,352 (in 1931) Its Chiefs are Bagey 
Kajputs descended from the Solanki clan which 
ruled over Oiijrat from the tenth to the thirteenth 
century In 1812, a body of Pindaiies raided 
Mirzapui liom Kewa territory and the Prince 
who had previously i ejected overtures for an 
alliance, was called upon to accede to a threat 
acknowledging the protection of the British 
Goveinment During the Mutiny, Kewa offered 
tioops to the British, and for his services then, 
v'arious parganas, which had been seized by the 
Maiathas, were restored to the Kewa Chief 
The present ruler is H H Bandhwesh Maharaja 
Sir Gulab blnghji Bahadur, kcsi,gcie, who 
was born in 1 903 He was married in 1 91 9 to the 
sister of ills Hlglmess the Maharaja of Jodhpur. 
Upon the death of his father Lt -Col H H. 
Mahaiaja Sir Venkat Kaman Singh Bahadur, 
G 0 s I , on 30th October, 1 918, H H Bandhwesh 
Maharaja Gulab Singh Bahadur succeeded to 
the gadi on 3l8t October, as a minor During 
the peiiod of minority the State was adminis- 
tered by a Countii of Kegency with H H 
Maharaja Colonel Sir Saijan Singh Bahadur, 
KCSi,KC\o,Ai>c of Kiitlam as Regent 
H H Bandhw’csh Maharaja Gulab Singh 
Bahadur attained majority iii 1922 and was 
Invested witii full ruling powers on 3l8t October, 
1922, bv H E the Viceroy and the administra- 
tion of the State is now carried on by him with 
the aid ol a State Coundl of which His Highness 
IS the JTesldent Hip Highness lias got a son 
and heir iiamcii Shn Yuvaraj Maliaraj Kumar 
Martand Singhji, born on 15th March, 1923 

His Highness’ second marriage with the 
daughter of H H Maharaja of Kishengarh was 
performed on the 18th February 1926. 

Dhar — This State, In the Agency lor 
Southern States in Central India, takes its name 
from tiie old city of Dhor, long famous as the 
capital of the Paimar Rajputs, who ruled 
over Malwa from ninth to the thirteenth 
century and from whom the present Rulers of 
Dhar — Puar Marathas — claim descent. In 
the middle of the 18th century the 
Ruler of Dhar, Anand Rao, was one of the 
leading chiefs of Central India, sharing with 
Holkar and Scindia the rule of Malwa The 
State came into treaty relations with the British 
Government in virtue ol the treaty of 1819. 
Lt.-Colonel H H. the Maharaja Sir Udaji Rao 
Puar Sahib Bahadur, KOSI, KCVO, 
KBE, died on 30th July 1926 There are 13 
Feudatories and 9 Bhumias of whom 13 hold a 
guarantee from tlio British Government. The 
population of the State according to the latest 
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Census figure is 2,43,621 and the average Income 
and ExptMiditurc are about 17 and 16 lakhs 
respectively 

The present Ruler, His Highness the Maharaja 
Anand Rao Fuar Saheb Bahadur being minor, 
the Government of State is carried on by a 
Council. Dewan Baliadiir K. Nadkaris Hewan 
and Fiesldeut of the Council of Administration 

The famous and the ancient hill fort of Man dnl 
the capital of several ancient and medieval 
Kingdoms, with its beautiful mausoleums, 
tombs and palaces and high hills and deep 
dales is situated in the State at a distance of 
24 miles from the city of Dhar 

Jaora State. — This State is the only Treaty 
State in the Malwa Political Agency covering 
an area of about bOl square miles with a total 
population of 1,00,204, and lias its headquarters 
at Jaora Town The Chiefs of Jaora claim 
descent from Abdul Majid Klian, an Afglmn of 
the Tajik Khel from Swat The first Nawab 
was Abdul Ghafoor Klian who obtained the 
State about the year 1808 The pieseiit Chief 
Is Lt -Col. His Highness Fakhrud-Daulah JSawab 
Sir Moliammad Jftikhar All Khan Sahib 
liahadur, Saulat-e-Jung, K C.l E , who was born 
in 1883 Ifis Highness is an Honorary Lt -Col 
in the Indian Army 

In the administration of the State His Highness 
is assisted b> a Council constituted as under — 

President —His Highness the Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur Vice-Pretsulent — Khan Balmdui 
SahibAida Mohamed Serfraz Ah Khan, Chief 
Secretaiy Secretary — Mr Nasrut Mohammad 
Khan, ma, ll b , (Alig.arh) Members 
ISawabzada Mohammad Is usir All Khan Sahib, 
N awabzad a Mohammad Mumtaz Ali Khan »ahib I 
Military Secretary (Military) , Khan Bahadur 
Salubzada Mohammad Slier Ali Klun, Secretary, ’ 
Public Health Deptt , Maior P F Noibury, 
n.s o , I A , P, IN ate Secretary, M . Serajur 
Rehman Khan, Bar -at- Law, (Offg ) .ludkial 
Secietary CLaw tV Justice), Mirza Mohammad 
Aslam Beg, Revenue Secretaiy. (RevemieK 
Mr Serajiu Rehman Khan, Bar -at-Law, Judged 
Chief Court, and Seth Govlndramji, (Finaiue 
Mombei), 

A Chief Court with a Chief .Tusfiee and two 
Puisne Judges luis also been established 

The soil of the State Is among the richest in 
Malwa being mainly of the best black vailetN 
bearing excellent ciops of wlic.it, cotton 
and poppy The average annual rcNenuo Is 
Rs 12,00,000. 

Hutlam— Is the premier Rajput State In the 
Malwa Agency. It covers an area of 871 square j 
miles, including that of the Jaglr of Khera in the 
Kushalgarh Chlefship, which pays an annual ' 
tribute to the Rutlam Darbar. The State was j 
founded by Raja Ratansinghji, a great grandson ' 
of Raja Udal Singh of Jodhpur, in 1652. The I 
Ruler of Rutlam is the religious head of the 
Rajputs of Malwa, and important caste ques- 
tions are referred to him for decision. The 
State enJovB full and final civil and criminal 
powers. The present Ruler of Rutlam is Colonel 
His Highness Maharaja Sir Sajjan Singh, g 0 1 b , 
K OB i.,K 0 ▼ 0.. A.D.C. toH R. H the Prince 
of Wales, who was born in 1880, and educated at 
Daly College, Indore, received military training 


In Imperial Cadet Corps and invested with full 
powers In 1898. His Highness served in 
the war in France and Egypt from 1915 to 1918, 
Nvas mentioned in despatches and received 
the Croix d'Officiers de Legion d’Honneur. 
Salute . 13 guns, local 15 guns. 

Deway — Rao B.ibadui Doxsh.iuktr .f l)ii\e, 
Ad\(M ate 

Datia State — The rulers of this Stale, In the 
Bundelkhand Agency, are Bundela Rajputs of 
the Orchha house The territory was granted 
by the chief of Orchha to his son Bhagwan Rao 
in 1626, this was extended by conquest and 
by grants from the Delhi emperors The present 
Ruler Major His Highness Maharaja Lokendra 
Sir Govind Sinh Ju Deo Bahadur, G c i e (1932), 
K c s I , 1918, who was borninl88Gandsucceeded 
in 1907, married 1902, enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
He placed all his resources and his personal 
services at the disposal of tlie Imperial Goiern- 
ment during the Great W.ar and established a 
War Hospital at Datia He is a jirogressive 
Ruler and has created a Legislative Council and 
introduced many useful and important reforms in 
his State He Is a Vice-President of St John 
Ambulance Association, a patron of Red Cross 
Society and has recently offered to the Imperial 
City of Delhi the life ause marble statue of 
JiOrd Reading, the late Viecrov He has built 
a hosi)ital in the ( iti named after Mrs Healc ami 
to ailName temale eiiut itiou lu iias built a 
'girls’ school named alter Ladv Willingdon 
His HiglmcHs IS a tamous big game shot and 
has shot more than 150 tigers 

Orchha State — The rulers of this State are 
Bundela Rajputs claiming to be descendants of 
the Gaharwars of Benares. It was founded 
[ as an independent State in 1048 AD. It entered 
i Into relations with the British by tlie 
treaty made in 1812 His Highness Sir 
Pratap Singh, G c s i , a c I.E , died in Maich 
1930 and has been succeeded by his grandson 
His Highness Sawai Mahendra ll^liaraja Vir 
Singh Dev Baliadur, the present ruler The 
ruler of the State has the hereditary titles of 
His Highness Saramad-i-Rajahai-Bundelkhand 
Maharaja Mahendra Sawai Bahadur. The State 
has a population of about 3,15,000 and an area 
of 2,080 square miles The capital is Tikamgarh, 
36 miles from Lalitpur Station, on the G 1 P. 

' Railway. Orchha, the old capital, has fallen 
into decay but is a place of interest on account 
' of its magnificent buildings of which the finest 
were erected by Maharaja Bir Singh Dev I, the 
most famous ruler of the State (16')5-1627). 

Dewan - Major B P Pande, BA, LL B , 
E R E S 

Gwalior. 

I Resident (OfficicUmg) — Lieut -Col D Q Wilson 
Bhopal, 

Political Agent— U -Col H W C Robson 
Bdnpklkhand 

Political Agent — Lt.-Col A. S Meek, c m.g 
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Bhutan. 


SIKKIM. 


Sikkim is bounded on the north and north-east 
by Tibet, on the south-east by Bhutan, on the 
south by the British district of Darjeeling, and 
on the west by Nepal. The population consists 
of Bhutias, I^pchas, and Nepalese. It forms 
the direct route to the Churabi Valley in Tibet 
The main axis of the Himalayas, which runs 
east and west, forms the boundary between 
Sikkim and Ilbet. The Singallla and Chola 
ranges, which run southwards from the main 
ohain, separate Sikkim from Nepal on the 
west, and from Tibet and Bhutan on the east. 
On the Singalila range rise the great snow 
peaks of Kinchinjunga (28.146 feet), one of 
the highest mountains in the world. The Chola 
range which is mnch loftier than that of Sin- 
galila, leaves the main ohain at the Dongkya La. 

Tradition says that the ancestors of the Ilajas 
of Sikkim originally came from eastern Tibet. 
The State was twice invaded by the Gurkhas at 
the end of the eighteenth century. On the out- 
break of the Nepal War in 1814, the British 
formed an alliance with the Baja of Sikkim and 
at the close of the war the Baja was rewarded by 
a considerable cession of territory In 1835 the 
Baja granted the site of Darjeeling to the Brltisli 


and recoived Bs. 12,000 annually in lieu of It. 
The State was previously under the Government 
of Bengal, but was brought under the direct 
supervision of the Government of India in 1006. 
The State is thinly populated, the area being 
2,818 square miles, and the population 1,09,651, 
chiefly Buddhists and Hindus. The most im- 
portant crops are maize and rice. There are 
several trade routes through Sikkim from 
Darjeeling District into Tibet. In the conven- 
tion of 1 800 provision was made for the opening 
of a trade mart but the results were disappoint- 
ing, and the failure of the Tibetans to fulfil their 
obligations resulted in 1904 in the despatch of a 
mission to Lhasa, where a new convention was 
signed. Trade with the British has increased In 
recent years, and is now between 40 and 50 
lakhs yearly. A number of good roads have been 
constructed in recent years The present ruler. 
His Highness Maharajah Sir Tashi Namgyal, 
K 0 I E., was born in 1893 and succeeded in 1914, 
His Highness was invested with full ruling 
powers on the 5th April 1918. The title of 
a C I K. was conferred upon the Maharaja on 
the let January 1918 and K.C.I E on Ist Janu- 
ary 1923. The average revenue is Bs 5,20,422, 
Political Ojffieer tn Sikkim : — F Williamson 


BHUTAN. 


Bhutan extends for a distance of approximately 
190 miles east and west along the southern 
slopes of the central axis of the Himalayas 
adjacent to the northern border of Eastern 
Bengal and Assam. Its area is 18,000 square 
miles and its population, consisting of Buddhists 
and Hindus, has been estimated at 300,000 
The country formerly belonged to a tribe called 
Tek-pa, but was wrested from them by some 
Tibetan soldiers about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. British relations with Bhutan 
commenced in 1772 when the Bhotias invaded 
the principality of Gooch Behar and British aid 
was invoked by that State. After a number of 
raids by the Bhutanese into Assam, an envoy | 
(the Hon A. Eden) was sent to Bhutan, who was 
grossly insulted and compelled to sign a treaty 
surrendering the Duars to Bhutan. On his 
return the treaty was disallowed and the Duars 
annexed. This was followed by the treaty of 
1865 by which the State’s relations with the 
Government of India were satisfactorily regu- 
lated. The State formerly Tec?iv»d an allowance 
of half a lakh a year from the British Govern- 1 
ment in consideration of the cession in 1865 
of some areas on the southern borders. This 
idlewance was doubled by a new treaty con- 
cluded in January 1910, by which the Btiuta- 
nese Government bound itself to be guided by 
the advice of tlie British Government in regard 1 


to Its external relations, while the British 
Government undertook to exercise no inter- 
ference in the internal administration of Bhutan. 
On the occasion of the Tibet Mission 
of 1904, the Bhotias gave strong proof oi their 
friendly attitude. Not only did they consent to 
the survey of a road through their country to 
Ohumbi, but their ruler, the Tongsa Penlop, 
accompanied the British troops to Lhasa, and 
assisted in the negotiations with the Tibetan 
authorities. For these services he was made 
a E.C.I.E., and he has since entertained the Bri- 
tish Agent hospitably at his capital The 
ruler is now known as H H. the Maharaja of 
Bhutan, Sir Uggen Wangchuk, k 0 s.i., E o.i.E. 
At the head of the Bhutan Government, there 
are nominally two supreme authorities; the 
Dharma Baja, known as Shapting Benipoche, the 
spiritual head ; and the Deb or Depa Baja, the 
temporal ruler. The Dharma Baja is regarded as 
a very high incarnation of Buddha, far higher 
than the ordinary incarnations in Tibet, of which 
there are several hundreds. On the death of a 
Dharma Baja a year or two is allowed to elapse, 
and his reincarnation then takes place, always In 
the Choje, or royal family of Bhutan. 

Cultivation is backward and the chief crop is 
maize. The military force consists of local 
levies under the control of the different chiels. 
They are of no military value. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER STATES. 


The Indian States of the North-West 
Frontier Provlhcbs are Ambj Dir, Swat 
and Chltral. The area ol the latter three 
is 3,000,lj800 and 4,000 square miles and popula- 
tion 250,000, 210,000 and 99,000 respectively. 

Amb. — Is only a village on the western 
bank of the Indus in Independent Tanawala. 

Chltral — Runs from Lowarai top to the south 
of the Hindu-Kush range in the north, and has an 
area of about 4,000 square miles. The ruling 
dynasty has maintained itself for more than 
three hundred years, during the greater part of 
which the State has constantly been at war with 
its neighbours It was visited in 1885 by the 
Lockhart Mission, and in 1889, on the establish- 
ment of a political agency in Oilglt, the ruler 
of Chltral received an annual subsidy from the 
British Government That subsidy was increased 
two years later on condition that the ruler, 
Amen-ul-Mulk, accepted the advice of the Bri- 
tish Government in all matters connected with 
foreign policy and frontier defence. His sudden 
death in 1892 was followed by a dispute as to the 
succession The eldest son Nizam-ul-Mulk was 
recognised by Government, but he was mur- 
dered in 1895. A war was declared bv Umra- 
khan of Jandul and Dir against the infidels and 
the igent at Gilgit, who had been sent to 
Chltral to report on the situation, was besieged 
with his escort and a force had to be despatched 
(Apt 11 1805) to their relief. 


The valleys of which the State consist 
are extremely fertile and continuously culti- 
vated. The internal administration ol the 
country is conducted by His Highness Sir 
Shujaul-mulk, K 0 l £., the Mehtar of Chitral 
and the foreign policy is regulated by the 
Political Agent at Malakand. 

Dir. — The territories of this State, about 

3.000 square miles in area, include the country 
drained by the Panjkora and its affluents down 
io the junction of the former river with the 
BajaurRud. The Nawab of Dir is the overlord 
of the country, exacting allegiance from the 
petty chiefs of the clans Dir is mainly held by 
Yusufzai Pathans, the old non-Pathan inhabi- 
tants being now confined to the upper por- 
tion of the Panjkora Valley known as the 
Dir Kohistan 

Swat. — Tlio Ruler of the State, Miangul 
Gulshahzada Sir Abdul Wodood, k b E , is a 
descendent of tlie famous Akhund Sahib of Swat 
He consolidated his rule in Swat from 1917 to 
1922, and was recognized by the Government 
of India as Wall of Swat in 1926 The area 
of the State is 1,800 square miles and population 

216.000 The Headquarters of the State is at 
Saidu Sharif about 40 miles from Malakand and 
connected with Malakand by motor road. 

Political Agtnt for Dtr^ Swat and Chitral'-^ 
L. W. H D Best, 0 B E , M C , I c s. 


STATES IN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY. 


Th« Madras Presidency includes 6 
Indian States covering an area of 10,698 square 
miles Of these, the States of Travancore and 
Cochin represent ancient Hindu dynasties 
Pudukottai is the inheritance of the chieftain 
called the Tondiman. Banganapalle and Sandur 
two petty States, of which the first is ruled by a 
Nawab, lie in the centre of two British districts. 


Name. 

Area 

sq. 

miles. 

j Popula- 1 
tion. 

Estimated 
Gross 
Revenue 
in lakhs 
^ of rupees 

Travancore . . 

7,626 

5,09.5,973 

1 230 04 

Cochin 

1,480 

1,205,016 

83*62 

Pudukottai . . 

1,179 

400,694 

52*40 

Banganapalle . 

256 

39,218 

3*71 

Sandur 

1.58 

13,583 

1 1*78 


These States were broiight into direct relation 
with the Government of India on October Ist, 
1928. 


Travancore. — I’his State, which has an 
area of 7,024 84 square miles and a population 
ot 5,095,973 with a revenue of Ks 232 ^ lakhs 


oonipies the sollth•^\est portion of the Indian 
Peninsula, forming an irregular triangle with its 
apex at llapc IJonionn The early history ns 
Travancore is in great part traditional , but 
there is little doubt that H. H. the Maharaja 
Is the representative of the Chera dynasty, 
one of the three great Hindu 'lynastles which 
exercised sovereignty at one time in Southern 
India. The petty chiefs, who had subsequently 
set up as independent rulers within the State, 
were all subdued, and the whole country, in- 
cluded within its present boundaries, was con- 
solidated and brought under one rule, by Maha- 
raja Morthanda Varma (1729-58). The Bnglish 
first settled at Anjengo, a few miles to the north 
of Trivandrum, and built a factory there in 
1684. In the wars in which the East India 
Company were engaged in Madura and Tinne- 
velly, in the middle of the 18th century, the 
Travancore State gave assistance to the British 
authorities. Travancore was reckoned as one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Power and 
was accordingly included in the Treaty made in 
1784 between the East India Company and the 
Sultan of Mysore. To protect the State from 
possible inroads by Tippu, an arrangement was 
come to in 1788 with the East India Company, 
and in 1795 a formal treaty was concimled, by 
which the Comi>any agreed to protect Travan- 
core from all foreign enemies. In 1805 the 
annual subsidy to be paid by Travancore was 
fixed at 8 lakhs of rupees. 
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H H the Mahaiaja (b 7fch November 1912) 
ascended the inasnad on the let Septembei 1924 
Biinnp the mmorit\ the State Avas ruled by Her 
Highness Maharanl Setu T^vk'^hiiii Bai, r i ,nunt 
of the Maharaja, as llef^ent on his behalf His 
Highness was invested with ruling powers on 
the bth No^ ember 19*B The work of legisla- 
tion was entrusted to a beglslatno Council 
established ns earl\ is 1888 The Tegislature 
was last rc-coustituted in .Taniiarv 1933, when a 
bicameral tH)d\ was instituted The new^ 
Chambers r\z . the Sii Mulam Asstnnblv^ and 
the Sri Chitra State Couiu il lui\« a predominant 
elected non-oftu uC majority Itoth ('hambers 
possess tlie right to Note on the annual Budget, 
to moAC resolutions ami ask puestions Both 
Chambers ha\o .iLso the right to initiate legisla- 
tion The elections to the Assuubly aic based 
on a wide franthiso Biffeiences of oi*inioii 
between the two (Uiambers will be settled bja 
Joint Committee « onsisting of an e<iual niimbci 
ot mcmticrs selet ted bv eaeli Chamber Women 
are plai ed on a footing of ( oinpletc equalit\ 
with men in the m.itter both ot franchise and 
membership in the Legislature 

Local Self-Government on a small scale 
exists in the more important towns. The 
State supports a military force of 1 ,471 men 
Education has advanced considerably In recent 
years and the State takes a leading place in 
that respect. In the matter ot female Education 
the State hasa leading place among Indian States 
and the British Indian Provinces The princi- 
pal food-grain grown is nee, but the main 
source of agricultural wealth is the cocoaniit 
Other crops are pepper, areca-nut, jack-fruit, 
sugar-cane and tapioca. Eubber and tea arc 
among other important products Cotton weav- 
ing and the making of matting from the 
coir are among the chief industries The State 
18 well provided with roads and with a naturaL 
system of back-waters, besides canals and nveia" 
navlgaVile for country crafts One line m 
railway about one hundred miles in lengtti 
cuts acro's the State from east to west and 
then runs along the Coa<-t to the Capital More 
Hallway lines are in contemplation, ^he 
capital is Trivandrum 

Agent to the Got ernor' General — Lieut -Col 
1) M Field 

Vewan — bir Mahomed Habibullah, K,c b i , 

K c I K 

Cochin. — This State on the south-west coast of 
I.idia is bounded by tbe Malabar District of the 
Madras Presidency and the State of Travaucoro 
Very little is known of its early history. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the Hajas of Cochin hold 
the te^tory in right of desceid from Cheraman 
Perumal, who governed the whole country of 
Kerala, including Travancore and Malabar, as 
Viceroy of the Chola Kings about the beginning 
of the ninth century, and afterwards estab- 
lished himself as an independent Ruler In 
1502, the Portuguese were allowed to settle in 
what is now British Cochin and i u the following 
year they built a fort and established commer- 
cial relations in the State In the earlier wars 
with the Zamorin of Calicut, they assisted the 
Kalas of Cochin The influence of the Portu- 
guese on the west coast began to decline about 
the latter part of the seventeenth century, and 
in 1663 they were ousted from the town of 
Ooehln by the Butch with whom the Baja 
entered into friendly relations. About a cen- 
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tiirv later, in 1759, when the Dutch power began 
to decline, the Baja was attacked by the Zamo- 
rin of Calicut, who Was expelled with cho assis- 
tance of the Raja of Travancore In 1776. the 
State was conquered by Hydcr All, to whom 
it remained tributary and subordinate, and 
subsequently to his son, Tlppu Sultan A treaty 
was concluded In 1791 between the Raja and the 
East India Company, bv which His Highness 
agreed to become tributary to the British 
Government for his territories which were then 
in the possession of Tippu, and to pay a 
subsidy. 

His Hig)irie‘-s Sri Sir Rama Varmah, o c i E , 
who ascended the throne in Januai v 191 5 having 
demised on 2r)th Mardi 19.32, His Highness 
Sreo Ram.v Varma who was born on SOth 
Dei ember 1861 siu( reded to the throne and was 
diilv installed as Maharaja on 1st June 1932 
The ailminlstiation is conducted under the 
contiol of the Maharaja whose chief Minister 
and E\ecuti\e officer is the Dewan, C G Her- 
bert, Esq , I r s The forests of Cochin form one 
of Its most valuable assets They abound in 
teak ebony, blackwood, and other valuable 
trees Rice forms the staple of cultivation 
Cocoanuts are largely raised in the sandy tracts 
and their products form the clilef exports of the 
State Communications bv road and back- 
vaters are good, and the State owns a line of 
railway from Shoranore to Ernaknlam, the 
capital of the State, and a Forest Steam Tramway 
used in developing the forests The State 
iippsoits a force of 32 officers and 337 men 

Anent to the Governor-General — Lieut.-Col. 
D M Fielil 

Piidukkottai — This State is bounded on the 
north and west by Trichinopolv, on the south 
by Raranad and on the east by Tanjore. In 
earlv times a part of the State belonged to the 
Chola Kings and the southern part to the 
Pandya Kings of Madura Relations with the 
English began during the Carnatic wars Dur- 
ing the siege of Trichinopolv by the French in 
1752, the Tondiman of the time did good service 
to the Company’s cause by sending them pro- 
visions, although liis own country was on at 
least one occasion ravaged as a consequence 
of his fidelity to the English In I7'i6 he 
sent some of his troops to assist Muham- 
mad Yusuf, the Company’s sepoy oomman- 
dant, in settling the Madura and Tlnnevelly 
countries Subsequently he was of much service 
in the wars with Haidar All His services were 
rewarded bv a grant of territory subject to the 
conditions that the district should not be alie- 
nated (1806) Apart from that there is no treaty 
or arrangement with the Raja His HiKhness 
Sri Brihadamba Das Raja Rajagopala Tondi- 
man Bahadur, the present ruler, is a minor 
He was installed as Raja on 19-11-28 The ad- 
ministration of the State is carried on by 
an Administrator Tbe various denariments 
are constituted on the British India model. TThe 
principal food crop Is rice. The forests which 
cover about one-seventh of the State, contain 
only small timber. There are no large|lndu8trtefl* 
ITie State is well provided with roads, but 
Pudukkottai is the only municipal town In the 
State 

Agent to the Qovernor-Oeneral — Lt -Col. D 
M. Field. 
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Banganapalle. — This is a small State in two 
detached portions which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury passed from Hyderabad to Mysore and 
back again to Hyderabad. The control over it 
was ceded to the Madras Government by the 
Nizam in 1800. The present ruler is Nawab 
Meer Fazle Ali Khan Bahadur. The chief 
food-grain is cholara. The Nawab pays no tri- 
bute and maintains no mliltary force The 
revenue of the State is over 3 lakhs. The Nawab 
enjoys a salute of 9 guns. 

Aqent to the Oovernor-Oeneral — Lt -Col I) 
M. Field. 

Sandur — The State is almost surrounded by 
the District of Bellary The State is under the 
political control of the Agent to the Governor 
General, Madras States After the destruction 
of the Empire of Vijayanagar in 1565 the State 
came to beheld by semi-independent chiefs under 
the nominal sovereignty of the Sultan of Bijapur 
and in 1728 one of these ehiefs, a Poligar of 
Bedar tribe, was turned out by an ancestor of 
the present Raja named Siddoji Rao of the 
Bhosle family of the famous Mahratta Chief 
Sivaji; they were Senapathies of Slvajl In 
Siva Rao’s time the State came under the Mad- 


ras Government and his heirs in perpetuity 
with full powers In 1876 the title of 
Raja was conferred on the Chief as a 
hereditary distinction The present ruler is 
Raja Shrimant Yeshwantrao Hindurao Ghor- 
pade who was invested with full ruling powers 
in February 1930 

The Raja pays no tribute and maintains no 
military force The most important staple crop 
is cholam Teak and sandalwood are found in 
small quantities in the forests. 

The minerals of the Sta1j§ possess unusual 
interest. The hematites found in it are pro- 
bably the richest ore in India An outcrop 
near the southern boundary forms the crest of a 
ridge 150 feet in height, which apparently con- 
sists entirely of pure steel grey crystalline hema- 
tite (specular iron) of intense hardness Some 
of the softer ores used to be smelted, but the 
industry has been killed by the cheaper English 
iron Manganese deposits have also been found 
in three places, and during 1911 to 1914 over 
J23,000 tons of manganese ore were transported 
by one company. 

Aqent to the Qovernor-General — bt.-CoI, 
D M Flfld. 


STATES OF WESTERN INDIA 


Owing to the large number of States concern- 
ed and the interlacing of their territories with 
neighbouring British districts, the transfer of 
States under the Bombay Government to direct 
political relations with tiie Government of India 
(which was advocated in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report on the Constitutional Re- 
forms) had been delayed. The first stage of that 
process, ho\^ ever, was carried out in October, 
1924, when a new Residency was created In 
direct 1 elation with the Government of India 
compruing the whole of the compact area 
making up the Kathiawar, Cutch and 
Palanpar Agencies under the Government of 
Bombay. 

The remaining States in the Bombay 
Presidenev wlfi(li continued to remain in poll- 
tual relations witli the Government of Bombay 
were transferrisl to tlie direct (ontiol of the 
tJovermnent of India witii effeit fiom the Ist 
April 193.? The transfer ne< essitatiMl re- 
giouplng not only of the roinainlng Bombay 
States imt also of some of the States comprised 
m tlie Western India States Agenev All the 
States and Estates Idtlierto incinde-d in the 
Mahl Kantha Agency except the Danta State 
are now in the Western India States Agency 
3’hese and the States and Estates eompilsed 
in the Banas Kantha Agency except the Palan- 
pur State under the Western India States 
Agency now form a combined Agency width is 
designated “ Sabar Kantlui Agency.” The 
Danta State has been transferred to the Raj- 
putana Agenev , so also the Palaiipur State 
which was in tlie Western India States Agency 
lias been transferred to the Rnjputana Agency 

Resident of the First (fiass and Agent to the 
Governor- General In tlie States of Western 
India — 

The Honourable Mr, C, X,atlmer, r.s t , c i.B , 
i,c p. 


Jndui'il Commissioner in the St.ites of Wes- 
tern India — D. R Noiman, I r s 

Kathiawar — Kathiawar is the peninsula 
lying immediately to the north of Gujarat in the 
Bombay Presidency Its extreme length is 
about 220 miles and its greatest iireadth about 
165 miles, the area being 2.3,445 square miles 
i^’hcre are nearly 200 separate States in Kathia- 
Miar, which for purposes of administrative con- 
venience 13 sub-divided into subordinate Agen- 
cits known as^e Western and Eastern Kathia- 
war Agencies The Western Kathiawar Agency 
comprises the H alar and Sorath Prants, while 
the^astem Kathiaviar Agenev comprises the 
Prants of Jlialawad and Gohelwad hut in 
whichever of these two Agencies States with 
Salutes of guns are situated, thev are in direct 
political relations with the Hon’ble the Agent 
to tlie Governor-General Tlie history of the 
British connei tion w ith Kathiawar commences 
from Colonel Walker’s settlement of 1807 In 
1863, the States in Kathiawar were classified 
into 7 classes, and although classes have since 
been abolished, the various jurisdictions still 
remained graded, as fixed in 1863, 

Cutch — Before the creation in October 1924, 
of the Western India States Agency , the relations 
of the Cutch Durbar with the Bonibay Govern- 
ment were conducted through a Political Agent 
in charge of the Cutch Agency, with Head- 
quarters at Bhuj The Cutch Agency and the 
appointment of the Political Agent have since 
been abolished and the State of Cutch Is in direct 
relations with the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Governor-General in the States of Western 
India. 

Sabar Kantha Agency — As stated above, 
this is a new group fom prising the States and 
Estates in the old Banas Kantha Agenev and 
States and Estates in the old Mali! Kaptha 
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Agency except the Banta State Before the 
year 1925. the Banas Kantha Agencj was 
known as the Palanpur Agency when it also 
comprised the First Class States of Palanpur 
and iladhanpur Of these two States, Palanpur 
is now in direct political relationship with the 
Government of India tlirough the H<mourublo 
the Agent to the Governor- Geiicial in Biijputana 
and Radlnvnpur, through the Honourable the 
Agent to the Governor- General in the States of 
Western India The First Class State of Idar 
which was included in the old Maid Kantha 
Agency is also in direct political relationship 
with the Government of India through the 
Honourable the Agent to the Governor- General 
in the States of Western India , so also the full 
powered State of Vijayanagar The group 
comprising the remaining minor States, Estates 
and Tainkas wliieh were included in the <dd 
Banas Kantha Agency under the Western 
India States Agent y and the old Mahl Kantha 
Agenc\ under the Go\ eminent of Bombaj has 
been named the Sabar Kantha Agency and is 
in charge of a Politital Agent who is subordinate 
to the Honourable the Agent to the Governoi- 
General in the States of Western India 


Bhavnagar. — Tliii State lies at the head and 
west side of the Gulf of Cambay. The Qohel 
Rajputs, to wldch tribe the Ruler of Bhavnagar 
belongs, are said to have settled In the country 
about the year 1260, under Sajakjl from whose 
three sons — Ranoji, SarangJ! and Shahjl — are 
descended respectively the rulers of Bhavnagar, 
Lathi and Palitana. An intimate connexion 
was formed between the Bombay Government 
and Bhavnagar in the eighteenth century when 
the ruler of that State took pains to destroy the 
pirates which infested the neighbouring seas. 
The State was split up when Gujarat and Ka> 
thlawar were divided between the Peshwa and 
the Gaekwar; but the various claims over 
Bhavnagar were consolidated in Ahe hands of 
the British Government in 180T The State 

g tya an annual tribute of Rs. 1,28,060 to the 
ritish Government, Rs 3,581-8-0 as Peshkaslii 
to Baroda, and Rs 22,858 as Zortalbi to Juna- 
gadh. His Highness Maharaja Krishna Kumar- 
sinbji succeeded to the g<id% on the death of his 
fath^, Maharaja Sir Bhavsinhji, k o s i . on 17th 
July 1919, and was invested with full powers 
on 18th April 1931 The State Council 
consists of Sir Prabhashankar D. Pattani, 
K 0 I E , as President The other members 
of the Council are Dewan Bahadur T K 
Trivedi and Khan Bahadur S A Goghawala, 
M A , LL B , Bar-at-Iaw One noteworthy feature 
in the administration is the complete separation 
of judicial from executive functions and the 
decentralisation of authority is another The 
authority and powers of all the Heads of Depart- 
ments have been clearlv defined , and each within 
his own sphere is independent of the others 
being directly responsible to the Council. 

The chief products of the State are grain, 
cotton, sugar-cane and salt. The chief manu- 
factures are oil, copper and brass vessels and 
cloth. The Bhavnagar State Railway is 807 miles 
in length. The capital of the State is the town 
and port of Bhavnagar, which has a good 
and safe harbour for shipping and carried 
00 go egteusive trgde gs one of the principal 


markets and harbours of export for cotton in 
Kathiawar Bhavnagar supports 270 State 
Lancers and 2 50 State Infantry. 

Population (in 1931) was 600,274 of whom 
86 per cent were Hindus and 8 per cent. 
Mahomedans The average Income for the last 
five years was Rs. 1,34,74,790, and the average 
expenditure Rs. 1,11,24,783. 

Dhrantfadhra State is a State of the First 
Class in Kathiawar with a population of nearly 
one lakh and an area of 1,167 square miles 
exclusive of the Dhrangadhra portion of the 
Runn of Cutch The ruler of Dhrangadhra is the 
head of the Jhala family of Rajputs, originally 
called the Makvanas This Rajput elan Is of 
groat antiquity having migrated to Kathiawar 
from the Nortli, establishing itself first at Patri 
in tile Ahmedaliad Dlstrlet, thence moving to 
Halvad and llnallv settling in its present seat 
Being tlio guardians of the North-Eastern mar- 
elies of Kathiawar they had to suffer reiieatedly 
from the sueeessive inioads of the Maiiomedans 
into that Peninsula, but after suffeiing the vari- 
ous vielssltudes of war tliey weie confirmed 
In their possession of Halvad, its surrounding 
tenitoiies and the salt-pans attaelied thereto 
by an Imperial Firman Issued by Emperor 
Aurangzeb The States of Wankaner, Llmbdi, 
Wadhwan, Chuda, Say la and Than-Laklitar are 
off shoots from Dhrangadhra His Highness 
Maharana Shii Sir Giianshyamsinhji, G C I E , 
K C S I , Maharaja Raj Saheb, is the ruler of 
the Stat^ and the titular head of all the Jhalas 
I'he administration is conduob'd under the 
Maharaja’s directions by the Dewan Raj Rana 
Shri Mansinhji S Jhala, C I E The soil being 
eminently fit tor cotton cultivation, the principal 
crops are long stapled cotton and cereals of 
various kinds Excellent building and orna- 
mental stone is quarried from the hills situated 
within tlic State Wadagara Salt of an excellent 
quality with Magnesium Clilorlde and other bye- 
products of salt are also inanufacturetl in the 
Htat-e Salt Works at Kuda which offer jiractleally 
inexhaustible suiipHes for their manufacture 
To utilize these valuable resources, the State 
has recently built and put into operation a huge 
factory in Dhraugadhia, known as the Shri 
Shakti Alkali Works, for tlie manufacture on a 
largo scale of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and Soda 
Bicarb as bye -products of salt, and these are 
finding a ready market all over India The 
capital town is Dhrangadhra, a fortified town, 
75 miles west of Ahmedabad 

Dhrangadhra State owns the Railway from 
Wadhwan Junction to Halvad, a distance of 
40 miles, which is worked by the B B & C I 
Railway An extension of tliis line to Mallya 
is under contemplation A railway siding has 
been laid from Dhrangadhra to Kuda — a dis- 
tance of 11 miles — to facilitate the salt traffic. 

Gondal State. — The Ruling Prince of 
Gondal is a Rajput of the Jadeja stock with the 
title of H. H. Maharaja Thakore Saheb, the pre- 
sent Ruler being H. H Shri Bhagwat Sinhji, 
a o I E The early founder of the State Kum- 
bhoji I , had a modest estate of 20 villages. 
Kumbhojl II , the most powerful Chief 
of the House, widened the territories to 
almost their present limits by conquest: but 
It was left to the present ruler to develop 
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its resources to the utmost, and in the words 
of Lord Keay, Governor of Bombay, by Its 
** importance and advanced administration 
to get it recognised as a First Class State. 
The State pays a tribute of Rs 1,10,721. 
The chief products are cotton, groundnuts 
and grain and the chief manufactures 
are cotton and woollen fabrics and gold , 
embroidery Oondal has always been pre- 
eminent amongst the States of its class for the 
vigour with which public works have been 
prosecuted, and was one of the earliest pioneers 
of railway enterprise in Kathiawar, having 
initiated the Dhasa-Dhoraji line, it owns the 
Dhasa-Jam Jodhpur section called the Gondal 
Itailway and manages it along with the 
Jatalsar-Bajkot Railway and H. H Gaekwad’s 
Khijadlya-Dhari line: it subsequently built 
the Jetalsar-Rajkot Railway in partnership 
with other Native States in Katlilawar There 
are no export and import dues, the people being 
free from taxes and dues Comparatively speak- 
ing Gondal stands first in Kathiawar in respect 
of the spread of education Compulsory female 
education in the State has been ordered 
by His Highness Rs 25 lakhs have been spent 
on irrigation tanks and canals, water supply and 
electricity to the town of Gondal The Capital is 
Gondal, a fortified town on the line between 
Rajkot and Jetalsar 

Junatfadh State — A first class State under 
the Western India States Agency and lies in the 
South-Western portion of the Kathiawar Pen- 
insula between 24‘’-44' and 21'*-53'' North lati- 
tude , 80® and 72“ East longitude with the Halar 
division of the province as its northern boundary 
and Gohilwad Prant to its east It is bounded 
on the south and west by the Arabian Sea. The 
State is divided into 13 Mahals It has 16 ports 
of which the principal are Veraval and Mangrol 
The principal rivers in the State are the Bhadar, 
Uben, Ozat, Hiraii, Saraswati, Machhundrl, Sin- 
gaoda, Meghal, Vrajml, Raval and Sabli The 
principal town of Junagadh, which is one of the 
most picturesque towns in India, is situated on 
the slope of tlie Girnar and the Datar Hills, 
while in antiquity and historical interest it 
yields to none The Cpperkoteor old citadel 
contains interesting Buddhist caves and the 
whole of the ditch and neighbourhood! s honey- 
combed with eaves oi their remains Tht re are 
a number of fine modern buildings in the 
town The famous Asoka Inscription of the 
Buddhist time carved out on a big bolster of 
black granite stone is housed at the foot of the 
Girnar Hill, which is sacred to the Jains, the 
Shlvaites, the Vaishnavites and other Hindus 
To the south-east of the Girnar Hill lies the ex- 
tensive forest of the Gir comprising 494 square 
miles, 823 acres and 10 gunthas It supplies tim- 
ber and other natural products to the residents 
of the State and the neighbouring districts and 
is unique as the sole stronghold of the Indian 
lion The area of the State Is 3,337 square 
miles and the average revenue amounts to 
about Rs 80,00,000 The total population 
according to the census of 1931 is 545,152 
Until 1472 when it was conquered by 
Sultan Mahomed Begra of Ahmedabad 
Junagadh was a Rajput State ruled by 
Uhiefs of the Chuda Sanaa tribe During the 
reign of the Emperor Akbar It became a de- 
pendency of Delhi under tibe Ipipiedlat^ aptbp- 


rity of the Moghal Viceroy of Gujarat. About 
1735 when the representatives of the Moghals 
had lost his authority in Gujarat, Sherkhan 
Babl, the ancestor of the present Babi Ruler 
expelled the Moghal Governor, and established 
his own rule The ruler of Junagadh first 
entered into engagements with the British Gov- 
ernment in 1807. The principal articlei^ of 
production in the State are cotton, bajrl, jutVar, 
sesamum, wheat, rice, sugarcane, cereals, grass, 
timber, stone, castor-seed, fish, country tobacco 
groundnuts, cocoanuts, bamboos, etc , while 
those of manufacture are ghee, molasses, sugar 
candy, copper, and brass ware, dyed cloth, 
gold and silver embroidery, pottery, hardware, 
leather, bamboo furniture, etc The State pays 
a tribute of Rs 28,394 annually to the Para- 
mount Power and Peshkashl of Rs 37,210 to 
His Highness the Gaekwar, on the other hand, 
the State of Junagadh receives a tribute styled 
Zortalbi amounting to Rs 92,421 from not less 
than 134 States and Talukas, a relic of the day 
of Mahomedan supremacy The State main- 
tains State forces consisting of Lancers and the 
Mahabat Khanji Infantry, the sanctioned 
strength of the former being 173 and of the 
latter 224 inclusive of Bag-pipe Band. 

The Ruler bears the title of Nawab. The pre- 
sent Nawab is His Highness Sir Mahabat Khan 
III, G c.i E , K 0.8 I , and is the ninth in succes- 
sion and seventh In descent from His Highness 
Bahadurkhauji I, the founder of the Babi 
Family of Junagadh in 1735 A D. His High- 
ness the Nawab Saheb was born on 2nd August 
1900 and succeeded to the gadx in 1911, visited 
England in 1913-14, received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, and has been invested 
with full powers since March 1920, His Blgh- 
«ies8 the Nawab Saheb Is the Ruler of the Pre- 
mier Statein Kathiawar, ranks first amongst the 
Chiefs of Kathiawar, exercising plenary powers 
and enjoys a salute of 16 guns personal, 13 
permanent and 15 local within the territorial 
limits of the Junagadli State. Languages 
spoken* — Gujarati and Urdu. 

Ruler — His Highness Sir Mahabat Khanji 
Rasulkhanji, g C i e , K.c B I 
Heir-Api)arent — Shalizada Mahomed 

Dilawarkhanjl, 2nd Shahzada Mahomed 
Himatkhanji. 

President of the Council — P. R. Cadell, 
c s 1 , c 1 E 

Navana^ar Stale, on the southern shore 
of the Gulf of Cutch, has an area of 3,791 square 
miles The Maharaja of Navanagar is a Jadeja 
Rajput by caste, and belongs to the same 
family as the Rao of Cutch The Jade j as 
originally entered Kathiawar from Cutch, and 
dispossessed the ancient family of Jethwas then 
established at Ghumli The town of J amnagar 
w'a'< founded in 1640 The present Jam Saheb 
K Captain His Highness Maharaja Jam Shrl 
Dlgvijayaslnhjl who succeeded in April 1933 
The principal products are grain, cotton and 
oil-seeds, shipped from the ports of the State 
A small pearl flsherv lies oft the coast The 
State pa\s a tribute of Ks 1,20,093 per annum 
jtilntlv to the British Government the Gaekwar 
ot Buroda and Zortalbi to tlie Nawab of Juna- 
gadh Tlio State maintains two squadrons of 
Nawaungai State Lapeers and IJ eompanj 
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of the State Infantry The Capital is Jamnagar, 
a flourishing place, nearly 4 miles In circuit, 
situated 5 miles east of the port of Bed! 
Population 4,09,192 Be\enue nearly 
Bs. 1,09,00,000 


Bkwan — Khan Bahadur Merwanjl Pestonjl, 
B.A L,B 

di^enue Secretary '1 


Political Secretary 


Golfulbhal B Desal, 
Bar-at-Law 


General 


Secretary J 


Afihtary Seeretari/ — Lt -Col. B K. Illmmat' 
sinhjl 


Cutch. — ^The State is bounded on the north 
and north-west by Sind, on the east by the 
Palan pur Agency, on the south by the Peninsula 
of Kathiawar and the Gulf of. Cutch and the 
south-west by the Indian Ocean. Its area, 
exclusive of the great salt marsh called the 
Bann of Cutch, is 7,616 square miles The 
capital is Bhuj, where the ruling Chief (the 
Maharao) His Hlglmess Malia Rao Sri Khengarji 
Saval Bahadur, G o s.i , o 0 1 E , resides From 
its Isolated position, the special characteristic of 
Its people, their peculiar dialect, and their 
strong feeling of personal loyalty to their 
ruler, the peninsula of Cutch has more 
of the elements of a distinct nationality 
than any other of the dependencies of 
Bombay The earliest historic notices of the 
State occur in the Greek writers Its modem 
history dates from its conquest by the Sind 
tribe of Samma Rajputs in the fourteenth cen- 
tury. The section of the Sammas forming the 
ruling family in Cutch were known as the 
Jadejas or ^children of Jada’ The Brltbh made 
a treaty with the State in 1815. There 
is a fair proportion of good arable soil In Cutch, 
and wheat, barley and cotton are cultivated 
Both iron and coal are found but are not worked 
Cutch is noted for its beautiful embroidery and 
silverwork and its manufactures of silk and 
cotton are of some importance Trade is 
chiefly carried by sea. The ruling chief is the 
supreme authority A few of the Bhayats are 
invested with jurisdictional powers in varying 
degrees in their own estates and over their own 
ryot*. A notable fact in connection with the 
administration of the Cutch State is the number 
and position of the Bhayat. These are Rajput 
nobles forming the brothernood of the Rao 
They were granted a share in the territories of 
the ruling chief as provision for their maintenance 
and are bound to furnish troops on an 
emergency The number of these chiefs is 137, 
and the total number of the Jadeja tribe In 
Cutch is about 16,000. The British military 
force having been withdrawn from Bhuj, the 
State now pays Rs 82,257 annually as an 
Anjar equivalent to the British Government. 
The military force consists of about 
1,000 in addition to which, there are some 
Irregular infantry, and the Bhayats could 
furnish on requisition a mixed force of four 
thousand. 


Porbandar — The Porbandar State on the 
Western Coast of the province of Kathiawar 
comprises an area of 6421 square miles 
and has a population of 1,16,T41 souls 


according to the Census of 1931 The 
capital of the State is Porbander, a flourish- 
ing port having trade connectioiia with Java, 
Burma, Persian Gulf, Africa and the important 
Continental Ports The State has its own 
Ballway. The well-known Porbandar stone is 
quarried in the Barda Hills near Adityana and Is 
largely exported to important places in as well 
I as outside India Porbandar Ghee (butter) 
has also a reputation of its own and is largely 
exported to Africa The Indian Cement Factory 
of Messrs Tata & Sons w'as established at 
Porbandar in 1912 It manufactures Ganapati 
Brand Portland cement which has stood keen 
competition Among more recent industries 
mav be mentloued the establishment of tlie 
Nadir Salt Works and Distemper and Paints 
manufacture The State maintains a Military 
Force 

His Highness Maharaja Rana Saheb Shri Sir 
Natwarsinhji Baiiatiiir, k r i , is the present 
Killer of the State Born on the 30th June 1901 , 
His Highness the Maharaja w'as educated at the 
Raj kumar College, Rajkot, where he distinguished 
himself both in studies and sjiorts His Highness 
ascended tlie G.adi on tlio 26tli January 1920 
and was married next montli to Kunvari Shri 
Rupahba .Saheb, m b f., of Limbdl His High- 
ness belongs to the ancient Rajymt clan of the 
Jethwas, the earliest settlers in W^esteni India 
and enjoys a salute of 1 ^ guns KJs Highness 
led the All-India Cricket Team to England in 
1932 The Porbandar State ranks fourth among 
the States of Western India 

Radhanpur i? a first ( lass State, wit h an area 
of 1,150 square miles, which is held i)V a biandi 
of the illustrious llabi familj, who since the 
reign of Hiimayiin ha\e alwa\s l>cen prominent 
in the annals of Gujarat Tin' jm sent Ruler is 
His Highness Nawnb .Talal-iid-inkhanji 
Bismillahkhanjt Babi, Nawab Saheb of 
Radhanpur The State maintains a Police 
force of 209 The principal i>roduet8 are cotton, 
wheat and gram The capital is Radhanpur 
town, a considiTablo tiade centre for Northern 
Gujarat and Cutch Sami has a cotton press 
and 3 ginning factories Tliero is one ginning 
factory at Munjpur, one at Lolada and one at 
.Sankeshwar which is a great centre ot .Tain 
pilgrimage all the >ear lound Gotarka, Dev 
and Trakod l>oti are also tin' piitu Ip.il plares of 
pilgrimage for Maliommedans, Vaislmavas and 
Brahmins, resiKTlively 

There are several an( lent monuments in the 
State, VIZ , Fatchkote at Radhanpur, Jhalore’s 
Tcba at Subapurc, LoU'shvara Mahadev at Loti 
Sankheshvara temple at Sanklieshvara, Waghel 
tank at Waghel, Varanatha i)laee at Wagliel, 
Tatleshwar Mahadev at Fatehpur, Rajaypiira 
Bhotava, Old Masjid at Munjpur, Place of Ashan 
at Gotarka, Maliabali Pir's Dargah at Gotarka 
and Nilkantlia Mahadev at Kunwar 

There is also an Anath Ashram for the poor 
known as “Tlie Husselnbaklite Saheba 
Mohohat Vilas ” 

His Higlmess the Nawab Saheb Bahadur has 
establl8he4 a Bank named “ Vadhlar Bank’* 
to lend nyoney to cultivators and others on easy 
ternqs, and thus savp tlh’m from the clutches of 
the money-lenders. 
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Idar — Idcir is a First Class State with an 
area ot 1,669 square miles and an average 
levenue of about 20 lakhs The present 
Killer of Idui H H Maharaja Hlmatsinghji 
is a Rajput of the Kathod clan He was 
born in 1899 A D and ascended the gadi in 
1931 on the demise of His late Highness 
Maharaja Kir Howlatsinghji His Highness 
accompanied His late Highness Lt -Col Sir 
DoiNlatsanghji to Europe when the latter went 
to attenid the Ct)ronatioii of His Majesty the 
King-Emperor in Ixindon and acted asPnge to his 
Imperial Majesty at the Coronation Darbar held 
at Dellu in 1911 The subordinate Feudatory 
Jagirdars are divided into three classes The 
Jagirdars comprised in tlie class of Bhayats are 
cadets of the Ruling House to whom grants 
liayc i)cen made in maintenamo or as a Jiwarak. 
Tliose known as Sardar Pattawats are descen- 
dants of tlie military leaders who accompanied 
Anandsmgii and llai Singh, the founder of tne 
present Marwar dynasty when they took posses- 
sion of tlie State in the first quarter of the 
eighteenth century and to whom grants of land 
were made b> Maharaja Anandsingh in 1741 A I) 
on condition of military service In the case of 


the Bhoomias are included all subordinate 
Feudatories who were in possession of their 
Fattas prior to the advent of the present Marwar 
dynasty. The pattas tliey hold were acquired 
by their ancestors by grant from the former Kao 
Rulers of the State The Maiiaraja receives 
Rs 62,427 annually on account of Kiiichdi and 
other Raj Haks from his subordinate Kardars 
the tributary talukas of the Mahi Kantha 
Agency and others and pays Rs 30,340 as 
Ghasdana to Gaekwar of Baioda through the 
British Government. 

Vljaynagar — The State has an area of 
l‘15 8quaie miles with a population ot 5,858 and 
an annual revenue of about Rs 57.630 The 
Ruler is Rathod Bajput His ancestois were 
the Rulers of Idar but on being driven from 
that place establishetl their rule in Polo The 
present ('hief is Rao Shri Hanmiisiuhji Hin- 
dusinliji He was t)oni on ird .lannary 1904 
and biKceeiied to the Gadi in 1916 The Ruler 
has no salute but on a(rount of the historic 
importaiue of the familv he enjoyed rank 
above the Ruler of the salute State of Danta 
in the old Mahi Kantha Agency 


GUJARAT STATES AGENCY AND BARODA RESIDENCY. 


CnnsequenI upon the establishment of dire< t 
rilations bclwi'cn the Gon etninent ot India and 
tin Bombay .states sun e April 1933 mam States 
uid hstatm whi« li were preMouslv iin luded in 
the \arious Political Agem les ot the Bombay 
Go\ eminent have now bemi iin hided in a newlv 
loimed Politaal \gemv ot the Gfiverninent of 
India designated the (iujarat States Agem \ 
'I'lie (h.irge ot this new Agem v has been addeil 
to the ( harge ot the Rcsidnit at Baroda, w’ho 
IS HOW' known as the A (J G loi the Gujarat 
States and Hesidint at Baroda The I'olithal 
\g(‘n( K's thus .imalgamated were the R(‘wa 
Iv.inth.i Ageiuv, the Kaiia Ageiuy, tin Suiat 
\gunv, the JS'asik Ageiny and the Thana 
Agem V 

The following arc the lull-jiowereil ^salute 
Mates now in diieit politiial relations with the 
<>oN(inment ot India thiough tlie ^gint to 
llif (.'overnoi -(Jeneral lor the (jujarat States and 
Jbsidcnt at Baroda — 


G) Balasmoi 
(-) B.insda 
( >) Bana 
M) Baroda 
("') Cambay 

('*) C h h o t .1 
Udepur 

(G Bharampur 
('') .hiwhar 
Cb hunawada 
(bi) Ra jpipla 
(Jl) Kachin 
Sant 


(Old Rewa Kantha Agem j) 
(Old Surat Agem y) 

(Old Rew'ii Kantha Agency) 

(Old Jvaira Agency) 

(Old Rew'a Kantlia Agency) 
(Old Surat Agency) 

(Old Thana Agency) 

(Old Rewa Kantha Agency ) 
(Old Rewa KRutha Agency) 
(Old Surat Agency ) 

(Old Rewa Kantha Agency). 


Tlie Heailquariers of the Agcniy' are at 
Baroda and i onsist ot — 

Agent to the (lOiernoi-Uemral, (tujamt Sfate<i, 
and Resident at Baioda — Lieutenant -Colonel 
.] L R Weir, c i 

Se<retani to the Agent to the (ioi einoi‘(leneral, 
(•marat ,SUttes and Rei^ident at Baroda — Major 
C \V h Harvev . m r . i \ 

Indian Assistant to the Agent to the Uorernor- 
(Seneral (innirat States and Resident at Baioda — 
Mr A W l>e Cruz 

Balasinor. — This state has an area of 189 
square miles, a jxipul.itlon ot 52 525, and an 
annual revenue of alxuit Rs 2i lakhs 'I'he 
Jtuling Prime belongs to the Babi Fannh The 
St<itc pavs a tribute ot Rs t>,7(>6-9-8 to the 
British (iov eminent .ind Rs 3,077-11-1 to the 
Baroda Governiuont 3 he name ot the j)resent 
Ruler 18 Babi Shri Jamiatkhanji Manvar- 
khaiiji, Nawab of Balasinor He was tiorn on 
the loth Is’ ov ember 1894 and succeeded to the 
gadi in 1899 The Ruler ot the State 
receivc'd in 1890 a Sanad guaranteeing succes- 
sion according to Muhammadan Law in the 
event of faihire ot direct heirs The Nawab 
is a memlier of the riiamber of Princes and 
I enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Bansda.^ — This State has an area of 215 square 
miles a population ot 48,807 and an annual 
revenue ot alKuit Rs 7^ lakhs 'ITre Ruler ot 
Bansda are Kolanki Rajputs of the Lunar Race 
and descendants of the Great Kidhraj Jaysmg 
The present Ruler Maharaval Shri ludraslnhji 
was born on 16th February 1888, and succeeded 
to the gadi m September 1911 The Rulers of 
the State lias received a Sanad guaranteeing 
Huccessioii to an adopted heir in the event of 
failure of direct heirs He is a member of the 
Chamlicr of Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute 
of 9 guns. 
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Baria. — This State has an area of 8t3 square 
milofe with a population of 159,429 and is situated 
in the he^irt of the Pnnthmahala District J'ho 
capital Devpad Bans is reached by the Baria 
State Railway from Piplod Station on the B B 
& C 1 Railway .it a distance of 10 miles The 
averape re^enue of the State is about 12 lakhs 
The Ruler Major His Hiphness Maharaol Shri 
Sir Ranjitsinhji, k c s r is the direct dem cnd.int 
of the Great House of Khidil Ghowhan Rajputs 
who ruled over Gujarat for 244 \ears with their 
capital at t'liann>am’r, enjoyinp the jirond title 
of Pavapatih The State pajs no trihiite either 
to the British <r 0 ^ernment or to anv other 
Indian State His Hlphness s('r\ed m Frame 
and Flanders in the Great Furopean War and 
in the Afphan War 1919 He is a mem her of 
the Chamber of Princes and eiijo\s a dMiastn 
salute of 9 puns and a pci-sonal salute of eleven 
puns 

Cambay -- This state has an area of .150 square 
miles, a {Kipulatiou of 87,7()1 and an aniiual 
re\enue of about Rs 10^^ lakhs 'I’he foundei ot 
the Rulinp fumilv was Mir/.a Tatar Najamud- 
Daulah Xonunkhan 1, the last but one ot tlie 
Muhammadan (rovernors ot ttiijar.it The 
present Ruler is His Hiphness Mir/.,i Hiiss.im 
Yavar Khan Salul) He was born on tin l()th 
May 1911, suc( ceded to the padi on the 2lst 
Januarv 1915 and was invested with iiilmp 
jKiwers on the 13th Decemher 1930 His 
Iliphness IS a member of the Chamber ot Primts 
und enjoys a d>nasti( s.ilutc of 1 1 puns 

ChhOta Udepur.- ilo'' state has an area of 
890 square miles a population ot 1,44,040 .ind 
an annual revenue ot .itiout Rs 14 i lakhs Tlie 
Rulinp family belonps to tin* Kliuhi Chav, in 
Raj])ut < laii and < laims descent from tlic l.ist 
Piitai Raja of Paw.ipadh or (Ti.impaiier, tln‘ 
State bciiip founded shoitlj utter the tall ot 
that fortress in 1484 The name of the prc‘scnt 
Ruler iH Maharawal Shri Xatwarsinhji He was 
l)orn on the l(»th November 190(» .ind siuccc’dcd 
to the padi on the 29lh Aupust 192 1 on the death 
of his father He is a member of the Ch.uubcr 
of Primes and enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 
puns 

Dharampur. — Ihis state has an are.i of 704 
square miles, a iHiiuilation of 1,12,051 and an 
annual revenue of about Rs 12 lakhs 'J'he 
Rulers of Dharanijuir trace their descent from 
Ramchandraji of Hindu Mvtholopy They 
belong to the Solar Sisodia Rajimts dyn.isty 
T he present Raja, His Highness Maharana Shri 
Vijaydcvjl Mohandevji, was born on the ‘ird 
December 1884 and succeeded to the padi on 
the 26th March 1921 His Highness is a 
member of the Chamber of Prim c*s ami enjoys 
a dynastic salute of 9 puns and .i personal 
salute of 1 1 puns 

Jawhftr This state IS sduatcsl to the \oith 
of the Thana District of the Bomb.iv Prc'sidem y 
on a plateau .a)>ovc> the Konk m plain It h.is 
an area of 310 scpiare miles, a population ol 
67,288 and an average annual revenue of alamt 
Rs 61 lakhs Uj) to 1924, the jwriod ol the 
first Mahomedan invasion ol the Deccan, 
Jawhar was held liy a Vaili, not a Koli duet 
The first Koli Chiet obtained his tCMitirig in 
Jawhar by a device similar to that ot Dido 
when he asked for and received as much land 
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as the hide of a hull would cover The Koli 
Chief cut a hide Into strips, ami thus cm losed 
the territory of the St.itc The jirescnt Chief, 
Raja Patanpshci aims Yeshwantrao Vlkramsha, 
is a minor ami the State is at present under 
minority administration TTie Raja is entitled 
to become a memhor of the Chamber of Princes 
and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns 

Lunawada — The state has an area of 388 
square miles, a fiopul.ition of 95,162 .ind an 
annual revenue ot aicoiit Rs 51 lakhs The 
Rulers of Jamawacla belong to the histone 
Sol.inkl elan of Jtajpiits claiming tbeir descent 
ircuii the lainoiis Sidhraj J.iysmh ot Anhilwad 
(Guj.ir.it) Besides having line pate lies of good 
agric ultiir.il kind, the St.itc* contains <i consider- 
able forest arcM yielding rich timber The 
present Haja, Maharana Shn Virhhadr.isinhji, 
was mvc'stc’d with lull powers cm 2ml Oc tohei 
1910 lln IS .1 member of the Ch.imber of 
Pimces and enjoys a dynastic salute* of 9 guns 

RRjpipla. T’his imjioitant State lies to the 
south ot the Naihada it has an area of 1,517^ 
square miles, a iwpulation of 206,114 ami an 
.ivc'r.igc* .iimu.tl ri’vc'niic ot about Rs 241 lakhs 
T'hc* l.imis an* rich .iml vc'rv fertile ami, except 
foi .1 tow ton*st-( lad hills, .ire suitable .iml 
av.iilalde tor cultiv.iticm m large quantities in 
the houlli-east t.ilukas 'I'he famih of the 
Maharaja of Rajidjcla, Major 11 H Maharana 
Shn Sir Vijaysinhji K C’ s i , is s.iicl to derive its 
origin Irom .i K.»j[)utol the Gohel clan Cotton 
is the* most import.int c roj) in the State In the 
lulls there an* valuable teak forests The 
capital is R.ijj'jpl.i which is connected with 
Ankl(*shwai hv r.nlw'ay built by the State His 
Highm*ssisa mc-mhcT of tin* Chamber ot Piimes 
,iml enjoys .i dynastic salute ol IT guns 

Sachin. - TTus state h is .m .irc'.i of 19 sejuaro 
milc*s, a pojnilation ot 22,125 and .in .nmual 
ic'\ eniie of .ihout Rs 4 lakhs 'I'hc* .me c stors of 
the X.iwah of Sac bin were the Rulers of I.mjira 
The fc'ucicler of the* Sachin family w.is \l)dul 
Karim N akut Jvh.m commonly called Ralu 
Dliv.m In 17 4 on the clc.ilh ot his tafbc'r 
Abdul K.irim, (\awah of .l.mjira). the* Cluefstiij) 
w.is sc'i/c*d by Sidi I.iwfi.ci .mcl Jl.ilu Miyaii fled 
to J’oona wheie ht souglif flic* piofeclion of 
N.iii.i Funuivis, who m.m.igc d to sc'c me for him 
a tr.ict ot land ue.ir Suiat then estimated to 
yicjid Rs 75, OOP a year Balii Milan was 
giantc*d the hcredit.iry title of JNawah by the 
Fm|»eror of Dc*lhi 'I'hc* jcrcsc'iit Ruhr is Naw.ih 
Mohamed Hytlcr Khan who was horn on tlm 
nth Septeniher 1909 and succeeded to the g.idi 
111 November 19T() He is .i menilior ot the 
(9iaml)c'r of Prim cs and enjoys a dynast u salute 
of 9 guns 

Sant. -This State has an area ol 39 f scpiare 
miles .1 popukction ol 8 1 5 {8 .mcl an annual 
revenue cjf .ilauit Rs 5j lakhs 'I he Ruling 
lamily hcTongs to the* M.ihip.ivat hiam h of tlie 
I'uv.ii or P.irm.ir Raj|nifs 'I’hc* Rulers uscicl 
to jiay a tribute ot 5,T84-9-l0 to Sc imlla This 
tribute is now jiaid by tlie State* to the British 
Govc*rnmt*nt T’he jiresc'iit Jlulc'i Maharana 
Shu Toraryvarsinhji IT.itapsinhji was born on 
24th March 18H1 ami succoedecl to the* padi in 
1896 He IS a member ot the CTiamlier ot 
Princes and enjoys a dynastic salute ot 9 guns. 
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Bewa Kantha Agancy.— Including the 
Surgana State and the Dangs 

This Agency is a subordinate Political Agency 
of the Gujarat States Agent y It is comprised 
of all the non-salute States and Estates of the 
Old Rewa Kantha Agency, the State of Surgana, 
previously in the Nasik Agency, and the petty 
states known as the Dangs, jireviously in the 
Surat Agcncv 

Rewa Kantha means the district or province 
situated on the banks of the river Rewa or 
Narmada or Narbada This river is held m 
high veneration among the Hindus especially in 
the Bombay Presidency 

AH the States ( omprised in the Province of 
Rewa Kantha are not on the banks of Narbada, 
for some of the Northern States, xe , Kadanas 
and the States m Pandu Mewas are on the banks 
of the Mahi river In fact the Rewa Kantha 
Agem'y (omprises territories watered both by 
the Rewa and Mahi Rivers 

'I’he population consists of the following mam 
classes Hindus, Jains, Musalmans, Animistic 
Bhils, Dhankas, Kolis and Naikdas 


Surg'^na. — Is situated on the borders of 
the Nasik District 

The Dangs consist of a tract of country 
between the Sah^adris and the Surat District 
which 18 parcelled out among 14 jietty Chiefs. 
Of these 13 are Bhils and 1 a Kokani 

The headquarters of the Agency, which is 
situated at tlie Baroda Residenc y m view ot the 
fact that the Secretary to the Agent to the 
Govenior-Oeneral, Gujarat States and Resident 
at Baroda is also er-officio Political Agent ol this 
A genc> , consist of — 

Pohtual Agent, Major C W L Harvey, M r , 
I A 

Deputif Political Agent — Mr M B Mehta 

Assif>tant Politiml xXgent for the Dangh — Mr 
E O Sampson, I F s 

Many ot the States and Estates are small and 
only a few enjoy restric ted jurisdu tional powers 
The four Chiefs ol Kadana, Bhaderwa, Surgana 
and Jambughoda arc however, larger and more 
important, the first three named being included 
in the list ot electorates tor representative 
members of the Chamber ot Princes 


DECCAN STATES AGENCY AND KOLHAPUR RESIDENCY. 


This Agency which was formed in consequence 
of the transfer of the Bombay States to the 
direct control of the Government of India 


includes the following 
Kolhapur 
Janjira 
Savantvadi 
Mudhol 
Sangll. 

Bhor 

Jamkhandi 

Phaltan 

Oath 


States — 

Miraj (Senior) 

Miraj (Junior) 

Kurandwad (Senior) 

Kurandwad (Junior) 

Raindurg 

Aundli 

Akalkot 

Savanur 

Wadi Estate. 


rho above States have been brought into 
pclitlcal relations with the Government of 
{ India through the Agent to the Governor-Gene- 
I r-d for the Deccan States and Resident at 
I Kolhapur whose headquarters are at Kolhapur 

I Agent to the Governor- General for the Deccan 
t t^Uites and Iteeid^nt at Kolhapur — Lieutcnant- 
I tolonel H WUberforce-Bcll C I.E 

Kolhapur Agency* — Kolhapur is a State 
With an area of 3,217 square miles and popula- 
tiou of 9,57,137. Subordinate to Koinapur 
nine feudatories, of which the following 
^oiir are Important Vishalgarh, Bavda, Kagal 
jsnnior), and Ichalkaranji. The ruling house 
ir.icos Its descent from a younger son oi 
‘^Kivnji, founder of the Maratha power The 
H^^'alence of piracy from the Kolhapur 
of Mai van compelled the Bombay 
"o^ernment to send expeditions against Kol- 
in 1765, aud again in 1792, when 
Raja agreed to give compensation 


for the losses which British merchants had 
sustained since 1785, and to permit the esta- 
blishment of factories at Malvan and Kolhapur . 
Internal dissensions and wars with neighbour- 
ing States gradually weakened the power of 
Kolhapur. In 1812 a treaty was concluded 
with the British Government, by winch, in 
return for the cession of certain ports, the 
Kolhapur Raja was guaranteed against the 
attacks of foreign powers , while on his part 
he engaged to abstain from hostilities with 
other States, and to refer all disputes to the 
arbitration of the British Government The 
principal articles of production arc rice, joowar 
and sugar-cane and the manufactures are coarse 
I cotton and woollen cloths, pottery and hard- 
I ware. The State pays no tribute, and supports 
; a military force of 692 The nine feudatory 
I estates are administered by their holders 
1 except in the case of two whose holders are 
ininoiB Kolhapur proper is divided into seven 
j pethas or talukas and three mahnls and is man- 
aged by the Maharaja, who has full powers of life 
and death The Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway passes through the State and is connect- 
ed with Kolhapur City by a line which is the 
property of the State The present Ruler is 
Lt.-Col His Highness Maharaja Shri Sir Raja- 
ram Shahu Chhatrapati, gcst, qcie. 
He has a dynastic salute of 19 guns 

Jaiuira — This State is situated to the South of 
the Kolaba District of the Bombay P^e 8 ldenc 5 ^ 
The ruling family is said to be descended from 
an Abyssinian in the service of one of the Niraro 
Sbahl Kings of Ahmednagar at the end of the 
fifteenth century. The most noticeable point 
in its history is the successful resistance that 
It alone, of all the States of Western India, 
made against the determined attacks of the 
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Marathas. The British, on succeed ing the 
Marathas as masters of the Konkan, refrained 
from interfering in the Internal administration 
of the State. The chief is a Sunni Mahomedan ; 
by race a Sidi or Abyssinian, with a title of 
His BUghnesa the Nawab. He has a sanad 
guaranteeing succession according to Mahome- 
dan law and pays no tribute. Till 1868 the 
State enjoyed singular independence, there 
being no Political Agent, and no interfer- 
ence whatever in its internal affairs About 
that year the mal administration of the chief, 
especially in matters of police and criminal 
Justice, became flagrant, those branches of admi- 
nistration were in consequence taken out of his 
hands and vested temporarily in a Political Agent 
The last ruler, H H. Nawab Sidl Sir Ahmed 
Khan, G.O.I E , died on 2nd May 1922, and was 
succeeded by his son His Highness Sldl Muham- 
mad Khan, born on the 7th March 1914 The area 
of the State is 379 square miles, and the popula- 
tion 1,10,360 The average revenue is 8 lakhs, 
including that derived from a small depen- 
dency named Jafferabad in the south of Kathia- 
war under the Western India States Agency 
llTie State maintains an irregular military force 
of 243 The capital is Murud on the main land, 
the name of Janjira being retained by the 
island fort opposite The Nawab is entitled to a 
dynastic salute of 11 guns In recognition of 
services rendered in connection with the war 
the last ruler’s salute was raised on the 1st 
January 1918 to 13 guns personal and 13 
guns local on the Ist January 1921. 

Sawantwadi.— This State has an area of 
930 square miles and population of 230,689. 
The average revenue is Bs. 6,33,000. It lies to 
the north of the Portuguese territory of Goa, 
the general aspect of the country being ex- 
tremely picturesque. Early inscriptions take 
the history of the State back to the sixth cen- 
tury. So late as the nineteenth century the 
ports on this coast swarmed with pirates and 
the country was very much disturbed. The 
present Buler is Major His Highnest Baje 


Badadur Shrlmant Khom Sawant alias Bapu 
Saheb Bhonsle, Baja of Savantwadi. Bice 
is the principal crop of the State, and it is 
rich in valuable teak. The sturdy Marathas 
of the State are favourite troops for the Indian 
Army and supply much of the immigrant labour 
in the adjacent British districts The Capital 
is Sawantwadi, also called Sundar Wadi, or 
simply Wadi The Baja enjoys a dynastic 
salute of 9 guns and a permanent local salute 
of 11 guns 

Mudhol — The State has an area of 368 square 
miles, a population of 02,860 and an annual 
revenue of about Bs 6,61,000 The present 
Buler is Lieutenant Baja Sir Malojirao Venka- 
trao alias Nana Saheb Ghorpade, K C I E. 
He was born in 1884 and succeeded to the 
ffadt in 1900 when he was a minor He was 
invested with Buling powers in 1904 He 
enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns and is a 
Member of the Chamber of Piinccs 

Sangli — The Stcate has an area of 1,136 
square miles, a population of 2,58,442 and an 
annual revenue of Bs 15,37,000 The 
founder of the family was Harbhut who rose 
to distinction durmg the rule of the Peshwas 
The present Buler Lieutenant (Honorary) His 
Highness Baja Sir Chintamanrav Dhundirao 
alias Appasaheb Patwardhan, K c I B , was 
born on the 14th February 1890 and succeeded 
to the ffadi in 1901 on the death of his adoptive 
father Jlhundiraj Chintamanrav Patwardhan 
His Highness has been granted the hereditary 
title of Baja Ho enjoys a dynastic salute of 
9 guns and a personal salute of 11 guns 

Bhor, — The State lies iu the Western Ghats 
lu wild and rnountamous country. It has an 
area of 925 square miles, a population of 1,41,546 
and an annual revenue of about Bs 6i lakhs 
The present Chief Shrimant Baghimathrao 
Shankarrao alias Babasaheb Pant 
Sachiv, was born on 20th September 1878 
He succeeded to the in 1922 The honour 
of reccivmg a dynastic salute of 9 guns was 
conferred on him In 1927. 


The following are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency — 


State. 

Name of Chief 

Area. 

Population 

Bevenuo 

Tribute 
to British 
Governuieut 





Bs 

Bs 

Akalkot 

Shrimant Melierbari Vijay- 
smhrao Fatesinhrao llajc 
Bhonsle Kajo Saheb of 

498 

92,030 

7,13,000 

14,592 

Aundh 

Melierban Bhavanrao Slirini 
vasrao alias Balasaheb 
Pant Pratinidhi 

501 

76,507 

4,16,000 

No tribute 

Jamkhandi . 

Meherban Shankarrao Parshu- 
mmrao alias Appasaheb 
Patwardhan. 

524 

I,b4,2tt2 

8,27,000 

20,841 

Jath . 

ShnmantVijayasinh lluomrao 
alias Babasaheb Dafle 

980 

91,102 

3,42,000 

11,247 
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The fonn\\ing are the particulars of the remaining States grouped in this Agency — contd. 


State 

Name of Chief. 

Area 

Population 

Revenue 

Tribute 
to British 
Covornraent 





Rs. 

Rs 

Kurundwad 

(Senior) 

Meherban Ghlntaman r a o 
Bhalchandrarao alias 

Balasalicl) Patvardhan 

182 

44,251 

2,20,000 

9,019 

Kurundwad 

(Junior) 

(1) Meherban Ganpat r a o 
Madhavrao alias 

Bapusaheb Patwar- 

dhan. 






(2) Meherban Trimbakrao 
Harlhar alias Aba- 
saheb Patwardhan 

110 

39,587 

1,94,000 

No tribute. 

Miraj (Senior) 

Meherban Sir Gangadharrao 
Ganesh aiuis Baiasaheb 
Patwardhan, K c I E. 

342 

93.957 

5,27,000 

12,558 

Ml raj 
( J unior) 

Meherban Madliavrao Han- 
har alias Babasaheb Pat- 
wardhan 

196 

40,080 

3,23,000 j 

0,413 

IMialtan 

Captain Meheriian Malojirao 
Mudhojirao Naik Nimbal- 
kar. 

397 

58,701 

4,51,000 

9,600 

Ramdurg . 

Meherban Ramrao Venkat- 
rao alias Raosaheb Bliavc 

ICO 

35,401 

30,000 

No tribute 

Savanur 

Major Meherban Nawab Ab- 
dul Majidkhan Salicb 

Dllair J ung Bahadur 

70 

20,320 

2,35,000 

Do 

Wadi Estate 

Meherban Ganpatrao Ganga- 
dharrao alias Dajisaheb 
Patwardhan Jahagirdar 

12 

1,704 

8,000 

Do 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 


Cooch Behar — This State, wlileh at one time 
comprised almost the whole of Northern Bengal, 
Assam and a part of Bhutan known as the Duars 
and formed pait of the famous kingdom of 
Xararup, is a low-lying plain in North Bengal 
It lias an area of 1,818 square miles and a popnla- 
Bon of 5,00,800 On the demise of the late 

I ltuler His Highness Maharaja Jltendra Narayan 
Bliup Bahadur in December 1922 in England, 
his eldest son Yuvaraja Jagaddlpendra Narayan 
(born on December 15, 1916) succeeded to the 
at the age of 7 His Highness the 
piaharaja Bhup Bahadur belongs to the 
iKshatriva Varna of Nshatriva origin. His 
mighness the Maharaja Bhup Bahadur lias three 
^istors Maharajkumnrls I la Devi (aged 19), 


Ayesha Devi (aged 14) and Menoka Devi (aged 
18) and one brother Maharajkumar Indra- 
jitendra Narayan (aged 15) Her Highness the 
Maharanl Saheba is Regent of the State and the 
administration of the State is conducted by a 
("omicil of Regency composed of Her Higlmess 
the Regent, President, Lt - Col KAO 
Evans-dordon, I A , Vice-President, with 
Sj Jatlndra Mohan Sen Gupta, B L , Revenue 
Offleer, Sj Satindra Nath Guha, B L , Cl\dland 
Sessions Judge, and Sj Dineshananda Chakra- 
verty. Civil Surgeon, as members 

The capital is Cooch Behar, which is reached 
by the Cooch Behar Railway, linked to the 
I Eastern Bengal Railway System. 
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Tripura — This State lies to the east of the 
district of Tippera and consists largely of hills 
covered with dense jungles It has an area 
of 4,116 square miles and a population of 382,460. 
The revenue from the State is about 20 lakhs and 
from the Zemlndaries in British India is about 
1 3 lakhs. The State enjoys a Salute of 13 
guns The present Kuler 18 Maharaja Manikya 
Bir Bikrazn KishoreDeb Barman Bahadur, who 
is a K8hatri>a by caste and comes of the Lunar 
race He was bom on 19th August 1908 and 
he is entitled to a salute of 18 guns. He suc- 
ceeded the late Maharaja Manikya Birendra 
Klshore Deb Barman Bahadur on 13th August 
1923 The Military prestige of Tripura dates 
back to the fifteenth century and a mythical 
at count of the State takes the history to an 
even earlier date Both as regards its consti- 
tution and Its relations with the British Govern- 
ment, the State differs alike from the large 
Native States of India, and from those which 
are classed as tributary Besides being the 
Ruler of Tripura, the Maharaja also holds a large 
landed property situated in the plains of the 
Districts of Tippera, Noakliali and Sylhet. This 
estate covers an area of 600 square miles, and is 
held to form with the State an indivisible Raj 


EASTERN STi^ 

From the 1st April 1933 the States in Bihar 
and Orissa and in the ( ontral Broviiuis (witli 
the exception of Makrai) vveie coinpiised in the 
nevvlv created Eastern States Agenev and placed 
in the political charge of an Agent to the Governor 
General 

The names of the States are — Athgarh, 
Athinallik, Bamia, Barainha, Bastar Band, 
lionai, Ghanghhakar, ('hhuikhadan, Daspalla, 
Dhc'nkanal, (fangpur, Hiiidol, .lashpnrr, 
Kalahandi, Kankei. Kawardha, Keonjlia, 
Khairauaih, Ehandparn Kharsav\an, Korea, 
Maviiihhaj Nandgaon, Narsinghpur, Navagarh, 
Niltnri Pal-Lahara, Patna, Baigarh, Itairakhol 
Ranpnr, Sakti, Sarnntrarh, SeiaiKcla, Sonpur 
Suiguja, Talc her, 'iigina, and I’ciaipur 

The total area is 59,680 square miles and 
the total pojnilation 71 08 7 U5 The annual 
income is Rs ] 47,67,529 These St.ites pav a 
tribute amounting to Rs 3,35,549 to Govein- 
ment 

Kharsawan and Seraikela — TTm inhabi- 
tants are ino>-tly hill-incn of Kolaiian or 
Dravidian oritrin T’he Chief of Kharsawan 
belongs to a junioi hianeh of the Porahat Raja’s 
fainilv The State flist came under the ncjtlc'p 
of the British in 1793, when in ronseejuence 
of disturbances on the frontier of the old Jungle 
Mahals the Thakiir of Kharsawan and the 
Kunwar of Serai kela were compelled to enter 
into certain agiecinents relating to the treatment 
of fugitive rebels The Chief is bound, when 
c'alled upon, to rendei service to ttie Britlsli 
tSovemment, hut he has never had to pay tribute 
The Bengal Nagpur Railway runs through a 
part of the State The adjoining State of 
Seraikela is held by the elder branch of the 
Porahat Raja’s family 

The States of Athgarh, Athmallik, Bamra, 
Baramba, Band, Bonal, Daspalla, Dhenkanal 
Gangjmr, Hinclol, Kalakhandi, Keonjharr, 
Khandpara, Mavurblianj, Narsinghpur, 


Eastern States Agency. 


Disputes as to the right of succession have 
occurred on the occasion of almost every vacancy 
in the gad% producing in times gone by distur- 
bances and domestic wars, and exposing the 
inhabitants to serious disorders and attacks 
from the Kukis, who were always railed in as 
auxiliaries by one or other of the contending 
parties. The principles which govern succee- 
sion to the State have recently, however, been 
embodied in a sanad which was drawn up in 
1904. The chief products of the State are rice, 
cotton, til, tea and forest produce of various 
kinds, the traffic being carried chiefly by water 
The Maharaja received full administrative powers 
on 19th August 1927. His Highness married 
the sixth daughter of the late Maharaja Sir 
Bhagabati Prasad SJnghJi Saheb Bahadur, 
K.o IE, K B E , of Balarampur (Oudhj on the 
16th January 1929 but on her death in 
November, 1980, married the eldest daughter 
of H H Maharaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra 
Singh Bahadur, k 0 1 K , Maharaja of Panna 
The State courts are authorised to inflict capital 
punishment The c apital is Agartala 

Polittcal Agent — Magistrate and Collector of 
Tippera (Ex-officio.) 


AGENCY. 

Nayagarli, Nilgiri, Pal-Lahara, Patna, Rairakho, 
Ranpur, Sonpui, Takher, and Tlgina have no 
connected or anthentic historv They were 
first inhabited bv aboriginal races wbo v\’ere 
divided into Innumerable* communal or tribal 
groups path under its own Chief or headman 
T'hese carried on incessant warfare with their 
neighbours on the one hand and with the wild 
beasts of the forests on the other In toiirse 
of time tlieir lull retreats weie penetrated by 
Arvan adventurers who gradually overthrew 
the tribal Chiefs and established themselves 
in their place Tradition relates how these 
daring uiterlojiers, most of whom were Rajputs 
from the north, came to Puri on a pilgrimage 
and remained behind to found kingdoms and 
dvnasties It was thus that Jai Singh became 
ruler of Mavurblianj over 1,300 vears ago, and 
was succeeded by his eldest son, while his 
second son seized Keonjhar T’he Chiefs of 
Baud and Daspalla are said to he descended from 
the same stotk, and a Rajput oiigin is also 
(lairned bv the Rajas of Athmallik, Narsinghpur, 
Pal-Lahara, Takher and Tigirla Nayagaih, 
it is alleggetl, was founded by a Rajput from 
Rewah, and a scion of the same family was the 
ancestor of the present liousc of Khandpara 
On the other hanci, the Chiefs of a few States 
such as Athgarh, Baramba, and Dhenkanal 
owe their origin to favourites or distinguished 
servants of the Ruling sovereigns of Orissa 
The State of Ranpur is believed to be the most 
ancient, the list of Its Chiefs covering a period 
of over 3,600 vears It is noteworthy that this 
family is of Khono origin and furnishes the 
only known instance in which, amid many 
vic'issitudes, the supremacy of the original 
settlers has remained in tact The States 
acknowledged the suzerainty of tlie paramount 
power and were under an Implied obligation 
to render assistance in resisting invaders , 
but in other respect neither the ancient kings 
of Orissa nor their successors, the Moghuls and 
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Maratha«», ever interfered with their internal 
administration All the States have annals 
of the dynasties that have ruled over them , but 
they are made up for the most part of legend 
and fiction and long genealogical tables of 
doubtful accuracy, and contain very few 
features of general interest The British 
conquest of Orissa from the Marathas which took 
place in 1803, was immediately followed by the 
submission of ten of the tributary States the 
("hiefs of which were the first to enter Into 
tieaty engagements 

The States have formed the subject of 
frequent legislation of a special character 
They were taken over from the Marathas in 
1803 with the rest of Orissa, but, as they 
had alwa\s been tributary States 
rather than regular districts of the native 
(jovernments, they were exempted from the 
operation of the general regulation system 
'rills was on the ground ot expediency only and 
it was held that there was nothing in the nature 
of Biitish relations with the proprietors that 
w'ould preclude their being brought under the 
oldlna^^ jurisdiction of the British Tourts, 1 
If that should ever be found advisable In 
1 882 it was held that tlie States did not form 
pait of British India an<i tins w’as afterward 
accepted liy the Secretary of State 

The staple crop in these States is nee The 
forests m them were at one time among the 
last timber producing tracts in India, but until 
l.itoly forest conservancy was prartuallv 
unknown The States ha\o formed the subject 
of frequent legislation of a spo( lal charactei 

The States of Bastar, ( hangbhakar, C'hhuikba- 
(lan, Jaspur, Kankcr, Kawardlia Khairagaih, 
Koiea, Nandgaon, llaigarh, Sakti, Sarangarh, 
Sniguja and lldaipur aie scattered lound the 
i hhattisgarh Division in the (’entral Jho voices 
to the dltterent distruts of which the majorltj 
of them were formerly attachetl 

Bastar- This State is situated in the south- 
east torner of the Central Brovdneo*- In area 
(n,6()2 square miles) it is the twelfth largest 
State m India ami is very siattered and back- 
ward A j)oint of interest is that Bastar is the 
only State in India of which the Chief is a Hindu 
lad\ SIio is the last descendant of an ancient 
lainily of Jainar Rajputs, which ruled over 
VVarangal until the Mahommedan conquest 
ol the Deccan in the 14th century AD when 
the iirother of the last Raja of Warangal fled 
into Bastar and established a kingdom theie 
Biom tiien till the days of the Marathas tlic 
State was virtually independent, its inaccessibi- 
lity seeming it from all but occasional raids of 
Maliommedan freebooters The Bhonslas of 
Nagpur imxiosed a small tribute on Bastar lu 
the 18th eentuiy, and at various times for delay 
in payment depiiyed it of the Sihawa tract in 
the Raijnir distiict, and allowed the Raja of 
J^vpore in the adjacent Vizagapatam Agency 
of Madras to retain possession of the Kotapad 
tract, originally pledged to Jeypore by a Bastar 
haja for assistance during family dissensions 
A: between Bastar and Jeypore over 

this land led to constant border disturbances, 
and was not finally settled till 1863, when the 
Uovemment of India, while recognising Bastars 
claim, finally made the tract over to Jeypore 


on the ground of long possession, on condition 
of payment iiy Jeypore of Rs 3,000 tribute, 
two-thirds of which was remitted from the 
tribute payable by Bastar The present tribute 
paid by Bastar is Rs 18,000 a year 

On the formation of the Central Provinces 
Bastar was recognised as a Feudatory State 
Since then the state has made steady, if slow, 
progress, hampered by the innate (^nvervatism 
of its aborigiiial population, which has from 
time to time rebelled The last rebellion in 1910 
was due to oppression by minor State official 
and dislike of the rigorous forest policy then 
under introduction Aftei the rebellion the 
Raja had his powers i educed and a senes of 
Diwans were appointed by the Central Provinces 
Administration The State has since his death 
continued to be under (lovernment management 
owing to the minority of Maharani Piofulla 
Kiimari Devi 

Nearly 11,000 square miles are covered hv 
forest of which about 3,000 square miles are 
reserves Cultivation is therefore spaise Rice 
and mustard aie the chief crops ^fiiere is a 
large export of gram, timber and minor forest 
piofiuce, p.irticularly mvrabolams Alost of 
the sal hirest is leased for sleeper raanufactuie 
'I’heic aie more than GOO miles of gravel motorable 
load in the State The capital, Jngdalpiii, 
on the Indrawati river is 184 miles, by motorable 
load fioin Raipui in the Central Piovinccs 

Sur^uja — Cntil 1005 tins was iiuluded in 
the Chotanagpur States of Bengal The most 
imjiortant feature is the Mampat, a magnificent 
table land forming the southern barrier of the 
State The earlv history of Suigiija is obsture , 
but aeionling to a local tradition in Palamau 
the present Ruling family is said to be descended 
tiom an Arksel Raja of Palamau In 1738 a 
Maiatha army overran the State and compelled 
its (’hief to acknowledge himself a tributary of 
the Bhonsla Raja At the end ot the eight/centh 
century in consequence of the t hief having 
aided a rebellion in Palamau against tiie British 
an expedition entered Surguja and though older 
was temjiornrilv restored, disputes again broke 
out between the Chief and his relations necessita- 
ting Biitish interference Fntil 1818 the State 
( ontmued to be the scene of constant lawlcs'juess ; 
l>ut in that year it was ceded to the Biitish 
(Joveiument under the provasional agreement 
concluded witiv Mudhoji Blionsla of Nagpur, 
and order was soon estaiilished The 

principal crops are rice and othei ceieals 

Aqent to the Goeernor-Generol Mr E C. 
Gibson, 0 I E , I c s 

Secretary, Rauehi Mr L G Wallis ICS 

Af>fnstant Secretary, Ranchi Mr G A Heron 

Secretary, Eastern States Aqeticy and Political 

Aqcul, Sambalpur Mr J liow-stead, M C., 

ICS 

Forest 

j Aqcncy Forest Officer hJaitern States Agency, 
(Samhalpar) Mr F A A Hart, I F s (on 

leave) 

Fducation 

Aqency Inspector of Schools, (Raipur) Rai 
Sahib P H Kataria. 

Agency Inspector of Schools, (Sambalpur) 
Mr H MRia. 
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UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 


Manipur. — The only State of Importance, 
under the Government of Assam, Is Manipur 
which has an area of 8,620 square miles and 
a population of 4,45,606 (1931 Census), of which 
about 58 percent are Hindus and 35 per cent 
animistic hill tribes Manipur consists of a 
great tract of mountainous country, and a valley 
about 50 miles long and 20 miles wide, which 
is ehut in on every side. The State adopted 
Hinduism in the early eighteenth century, in 
the reign of Pamhelba or Gharib Nawaz, who 
subsequently made several invasions into 
Burma. On the Burmese retaliating , Manipur 
negotiated a treaty of alliance with the British 
in 1762. The Burmese again invaded Manipur 
during the first Burmese war, and on the con- 
clusion of peace in 1826 Manipur was declared 
independent. The chief event in Its subsequent 
history was the intervention of the British in 
1891 to establish the claim of Kula Chandra 
Singh as Maharaja, followed by the treacherous 
murder of the Chief Commissioner, Mr Quinton, 
and the officers with him, and the withdrawal of 
the escort which accompanied him From 1891 
to 1907 the State was administered by the 
Political Agent, during the minority of H H 
Chura Chand Singh The Baja was invested 
with ruling powers in 1907 and formally installed 
on the gadi in 1908. For his services during 
the War the hereditary title of Maharaja was 


conferred on him. He is entitled to a salute 
of 11 guns. 

The administration of the State is now con- 
ducted by H. H. the Maharala, assisted by a 
Durbar, which consists of a President, who is 
usually a member of the Indian Civil Service, 
his services being lent to the State by the 
Assam Government three ordinary and three 
additional members, who are all Manipuris The 
staple crop of the country Is rice. Forests of 
various kinds cover the great part of the 
mountain ranges. 

Kbasi States. — These petty chiefshlps, 
25 in number, with a total area of about 
3,600 square miles and a population of 
1,80,000, are included under the Government 
of Assam. Most of the States have treaties 
or engagement with the British Government. 
The two largest are Khyrim and Mylliem and 
the smallest is Nongliwai, which has a popula- 
tion of only 213 Most of them are ruled by 
a Chief or Siem The Siemship usually 
remains in one family The succession was 
originally controlled by a small electoral body 
constituted from the heads of certain clans but 
in recent years there has been a tendency to 
broaden the elective basis The constitution of 
a Khasi State has always been of a yery demo- 
cratic character, a Slem exercising but little 
control over his people. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED PROVINCES. 


Three States* Rampur, Tchri and Benares 
are included under this Government — 


State, 


I Area 
I Sq. Miles 


Popu- 

lation. 


Revenue 
I in lakhs 
I of Bujiees 


Rampur 
Tehri (Garhwal) 
Benares 


892 1 453,607 
4,502 I 318,482 
875 362.735 


54 

IS 

00 


Rampur State — The State of Rampur 
was founded by Nawab Sayed All Mohammad 
Khan Bahadur in the middle of the 18th century 
and his dominions included a considerable 
portion of what is now known as Rohilkhand 
The founder belonged to the famous Sayeds of 
the Bareha clans in the Muzaffamagar district 
and was a statesman of remarkable ability 
He rendered invaluable services to the Moghal 
Emperor who recognised him as Ruler of Rohil- 
khand 


da\s and he gave tangible proof of liis lovalty 
when during the war against France he offered 
all his cavalry 2,000 strong to the British Govern- 
ment in 1878 and received the following message 
of thanks from the tlien Governor-General — 

“ That in his own name as well as that of the 
Board, lie retunied him the warmest thanks for 
tins instance of his laitliful attachment to the 
Coiniiany and the English Nation *’ 

Another opportunity arose for the ruler of 
Rampur to evince his steadfast loyalty and 
devotion to the Imperial Cause on the outbreak 
of the Mutiny of 1857 His Highness Nawab 
Sir Rayed Yusuf Ali Khan Bahadur occupied 
the Musnad of Rampur in those days From the 
very start till pea( e was re-established in the 
country, he was lavish in his expenditure of men 
and money on the side of the British Government 
lie fought their battles, saved the lives of mapy 
Europeans whom he provided wdth money and 
other means of comfort and had so much 
established his reputation as a good administrator 
that he was plac ed in charge of the Moradabad 
district These signal services were recognised 
by the Government by the grant of an Illaqa 
besides other marks of distinction 


Upon his death, his Kingdom underwent many 
vicissitudes and was considerably reduced in 
size during the reign of his son Naw'ah Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur I'he Province of 
Rohilkhand had now passed mto the hands of 
the East India Company Nawab Sayed 
Faizulla Khan Bahadur was most loyal and 
true to the British Government to whom he 
always looked up for help during those unsettled 


The reign of His Late Highness Nawab Sir 
Sayed Mohammad Hamid All Khan Bahadur 
stood out unique in many ways Rampur 
made great strides in trade and commerce and 
in fact In every walk of life. He took keen 
interest in Education and did not only contribute 
handsome donations but made annual grants 
to the various educational Institutions He was 
no whit behind his compatriot in Jiis loyalty 
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to the British Goverumcnt The Great War 
of 1914 found him foremost in offering his 
personal services and all the resources of the 
State — men, money and material — to the British 
Government The 1st Rampur Infantry a as 
sent to East Africa and returned home after 
nearly four years' service and won the favourable 
remarks of high British Officers Besides the 
expenditure involved in this His Highness also 
participated in the Scheme of the Hospitalship 
“ Loyalty ” and contributed one lakh of rupees 
towards the cost and upkeep of it His other 
contributions to the various funds amounted to 
over half a lakh of rupees and he also subscribed 
Its 7,00,000 to the two War Loans At the time 
of the Afghan War 1919 the I S Lancers and 
the Imperial Service Infantry were sent on 
garrison duty in British India 

The present Ruler His Highness Nawab 
Sayed Itaza Ali Khan Bahadur succeeded lus 
father on 20th June 1930 His Highness was 
J)orn on 17th November 1900 and was edii< ated 
at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot He is an 
enlightened ruler and takes very keen interest 
in the administration ot the State 

Since his accession to the ma&nad, His Highness 
has mtiodueed reforms in Judicial, rolue, 
Rt venue and Army Departments and during 
the short ])oriod that the reins ot the .State have 
been in his hands ho li.is overhauled and reor- 
ganised the whole administration His Highness 
IS .ilso greatly interested m cdu( ation, < ommen e 
and industry and has taken prac tical st( ps to 
improve them 'I'he welfare of his subjei ts 
and their advancement in every walk ot lilc 
IS the cherished desire of His Highness 

ills Highness has tvio sons and two daughteis 
Thu eldest son Sahel)zada S.tyed Miirtaza All 
Khan Bahadur is the Heir Apparent 

The iiermanent salute of the State is 15 guns 
and the annual income over flftj lakhs of rupees 

Tehri State (or Tchri-Garhwal) — This 
State lies entirely in the Himalayas and con- 
tains a tangled series of ridges and spurs ra- 
, diatiug from a lofty series of peaks on the 
border of Tibet. The sources of the Ganges 
and the Jumna are in it. The early historj 
; to the State is that of Garhwal District, tlie 
' two tracts having formerly been ruled by the 
I same dynasty since 688 A D I*radyunina 
^ Shah, the last Raja of the wdiole territoiy, was 
I killed in battle fighting against the Gurkhas , 

; but at the close of the Nepalese War in 1815, 
^ hib son received from the British the present 
8tate of iciiri During the Mutiny the latter 
i rendered valuable assistance to Government 
i TT^ 1859 The present Raja is Major 

r H H Sir Narendra Shah Bahadur, K c s i , 
;; who is 59th direct male lineal descendant from 
{, the original founder of the dynasty. Raja Kanak 
A lal The principal products are rice and 
% RJ’own on terraces on the hill sides The 

u State forests are very valuable and there is 
I considerable export of timber. The Raja has full 
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powers within the State The strength of the 
State forces is 330. The capital is Tehri, 
the summer capital being Pratapnagar, 8,000 
feet above the sea-level. 

Agent to the Governor-General : The Governor 
of the U. P of Agra and Oudh. 

Benares — ^The kingdom of Benares under 
its Hindu Rulers existed from time immemorial 
and finds mention in Hindu and Buddhist litera- 
ture In the 12th century it was conquered 
by Shahab-ud-dm Ghori and formed a separate 
province of the Mohammadan Empire In the 
18th century when the powers of Moghal 
Emperors declined after the death of Aurangzeb, 
Raja Mansa Ram an enterprising zammdar of 
Gangapur (Benares district) founded the State 
of Benares and obtained a Sanad from the 
Emperor Mohammad Shah of Delhi in the name 
of his son Raja Balwant Singh in 1738 Raja 
Mansa Ram died in 1740 and his son Balwant 
Singh became the virtual ruler Durmg the 
next 30 years attempts were unsuccessfully 
'made by Safdar Jang and after him by Shuja-ud- 
daula of Oudh to destroy the independence 
of the Raja and the Fort of Ramnagar was 
built on the bank of the Ganges opposite the 
Benares City Raja Balwant Singh died in 
1770 and was succeeded by his sou Chet Smgh 
He was expelled by Warren Hastings Balwant 
Singh’s daughter’s son Mahip Narain Smgh was 
placed on the gadi The latter proved an 
imlx}cile and there was maladministration 
whidi led to an agreement m 1794 by which 
the lands, held by the Raja in his own light 
which was granted to him by the British Govern- 
ment, were separated from the rest of the pro- 
vince The direct control of the latter was 
assumed by the Government and an annual 
income of one lakh of rupees was assured to 
the Raja while the former constituted the 
Dom.iins Within the Domains the Raja had 
revenue powers similar to those of a Collector 
in a British district There was thus constituted 
what for over a centurv' was known as the 
Family Domains of the Maharaja of Benares 
On the 1st of April, 1911, the major portion of 
these Domains became a State consisting of the 
perganas of Bhadohi and Chakia (or Kera 
Mangraur) The town ot Ramnagar and its 
neighbouring villages were ctded bv the British 
Govcinment to the Maharaja m 1918 and became 
pait ot the State The Maharaja’s powers are 
those of a Rulmg Cliief, subject to certain condi- 
tions, of which the most important are the 
maintenance of ali rights acquired under laws 
111 force jirior to the transfer, the leserv ation to 
Govcinment of the control of the postal and 
telegiaph systems, of plenary criminal jurisdic- 
tion vvitliin tlio State over servants of the British 
Government and European Biitish subjects, and 
of a light ot control in certain matters connected 
with Excise 

The present ruler is Captain H. H Maharaja 
Sir Ad it) a Naram Smgh Bahadur, K.c s i , who 
was born in 1874 and succeeded to the State in 
1931. 
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PUNJAB STATES. 


There are 14 States of the Punjab which since the Agent to the Governor- General, Punjab 
1921, have been in direct pohtical relation with States, who resides at Lahore, 
the Government of India through the Hon’ble The following are details — 


Name. 

Permanent 

salute 

in 

guns 

Area 

(Sq miles) 

Population 
(1921 ) 

! Approximate 
revenue 
in lakhs of 
rupees. 

Patiala . . 

17 

6,942 

1,625,520 

1,36 6 

Bahawalpur 

17 

16,434 

984,612 

49.7 

KhairpurJ 

15 

6,050 

227,143 

20 4 

Jind 

13 

1,299 

324,676 

29.3 

Nabha* 

13 

947 

287,574 

29 8 

Kapurthala 

13 

599 

316,757 

87.0 

Mandi 

11 

1,139 

207,465 

15 3 

Sirmur, (Naban)t 

11 

1,046 

148,568 

6 0 

Bilaspur (Kahlur)* 

11 

453 

100,994 

3 0 

Malerkotla 

11 

165 

83,072 

14 6 

Faridkot* 

11 

638 

164,364 

18 9 

Chamba 

11 

3,127 

146,870 

8 3 

Suket 

11 

892 

68,408 

2.2 

Loharu* 

9 

226 

23,338 

1.3 


• Under administration t Personal salute raised to 13 guns 


t Brought under the Political control of the A G G Punjab States in April 1933 


Bahawalpur — ^A Native State in direct poli- 
tical relationship with the Government of India 
through the Agent to the Governor -Gene- 
ral, Punjab States Agency Bahawalpur is situa- 
ted between the Punjab and Rajputana, Latitude 
27* 41' to 30* 22' 15", Long TO** 47' to 74* V 
and bounded on the North-East by the District 
of Ferozepur , on the East and South by the 
BAjputana States of Bikaner and Jaisalmere , on 
the South-West by Sind, on the North-West by 
the Indus and Sutlej rivers. Area, 15,000 
square mfles. 

This State is about 300 miles in length and 
about 50 miles wide, Is divided lengthwise into 
three great strips. Of these, the first is a part | 
of the Great Indian Desert , the central track 
which is as barren as uplands of the Western 
Punjab, has however been partly rendered cap- 
able of cultivation by the net work of Sutlej 
Valley Canals constructed recently , and the 
third a fertile alluvial tract in the river valley 
is called the Sind The State is a partner in the 
great Sutlej Valley Project which is now nearing 
completion The scheme embodies four colossal 
weirs and a network of canals that are gra- 
dually but surely converting the arid and bleak 
desert of Cholistan into a valley of smiling fields 
and rich gardens It has be en estimati d that 
the perennial and non-pirinnial areas to bo 
brought under cultivation by the Project would 
cover 14 64 and 25 82 lakh acres of land respec- 
tively The ruhng family is descended from 
the Abbasside Khalifas of Baghdad. The tribe 
originally came from Sind, and assumed inde- 
pendence during the dismemberment of the 
Durrani Empire in the Treaty of Lahore in 1809. 
Ranjit Singh was confined to the right bank 
of the Sutlej 

The first treaty with Bahawalpur was negotiat- 
ed in 1833, the year after the treaty with Ranjit 
Singh for regulating traffic on the Indus It 
secured the independence of the Nawab within 
his own territorios and opened up the traffic 
on the Indus and Sutlej During the first 
Afghan War the Nawab rendered assistance to the 


British and was rewarded by a grant of territory 
and life pension On his death his heir being 
minor for a time the administration of the State 
was in the hands of the British authorities 
The present ruler is Rukn-ud-Daula, Nusrat- 
Jang, Mukhlis-ud-Daula, Hafiz-ul-Mulkh, His 
Highness Major Nawab Sir Sadiq Muhammad 
Khan Abbasi V, o c i E , k.c v o , k c I B , who 
was born in 1904 and succeeded in 1907. 
During his minority the State was managed by a 
Council of Regency which ceased to exist in 
March 1924. when His Highness the Nawab was 
invested with full power His Highness is now 
assisted in the mimiiiistratlon of his State by a 
Prime Minister, Izzat Nishan, Imad-ul-Mulk, Rai 
Rais-ul-Wozra, Khan Bahadur, Mr Nabi 
Biiksh Mahomed Husain, M A , PL B , C 1 K , 

K c A 0 , BO c fe , a i’ublu Works and Revenue 
Minister, Mr ('AH Townsend, C i E , a Minis- 
ter for Law and .lustice, Rafl-us-Sh.in, Iftikhar- 
ul-Mulk, Lt -Col Maqbool Hasan Kureisby, 
M A , LL n , r A o , (’ H o , a Home Minister, 
Amln-ul-Mulk, Umdcit-ul-Umru, Sardar Mo- 
hammad Amir Khan, (MI O , an Army Minister, 
Major General Sahil)zada Haji Mohammad 
Dilawar Ivhaii Abbasi, c H () , CAO, and a 
Minister for Cornincrco, Dewan Sukha Nand, 
MAO 

The chief crops arc wheat, nee and millet. -The 
Lahore-Karachi branch of the North Western 
State Railway passes through the State The 
State supports an Imperial Service combined 
infantry, in addition to other troops The 
capital is Bahawalpur, a walled town built in 
1718 

Income from all sources over 7 0 lakhs Lan- 
guages spoken Multani or Western Punjabi 
(Jatki), and Marwari. 

Agent to the Governor-General, Punjab States •— 

I The Hon Sir James Fitzpatrick, B.A., LL.B., 
K C I E , O.B B , I.C.8. 

Ctaamba. — This State is enclosed on the 
west and north by Kashmir, on the east and 
south by the British districts of Kangra and 
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Gurdaspur, and It is shut in on almost every 
Bide by lofty hill ranges. The whole countr> 

\9 mountainous and la a favourite resort of 
sportsmen. It possesses a remarkable series 
ot copper plate inscriptions from which its 
chronicle have been compiled. 

Founded probably in the sixth century by 
Marut, a Surajbansl Rajput, who built Brahroa- 
pura, the modern Barmaur, Charaba was ex- 
tended by Meru Varma (880) and the town of 
Chamba built by Sahil Varma about 920 The 
State maintained its independence, until the 
Moghal conquest of India. 

Under the Moghals it became tributary to the 
empire, but its internal administration was 
not interfered with, and it escaped almost 
unscathed from Sikh aggression. The State 
first came under British influence in 1846 
The part, west ot the Ravi, was at first handed 
over to Kashmir, but subsequently the boun- 
daries of the State were fixed as they now 
stands and it was declared independent of 
Kaslimir The present chief is H H. Baja 
Ram Singh, who was born in 1890, and 
succeeded m 1919. The principal crops are 
rice, maize and millets There are some 
valuable forests which were partly leased 
to Government in 1864 for a term ot 99 years, 
but the management of them has now been 
retroceded to the Chamba Durbar The 
mountain ranges are rich in minerals which 
are little worked The principal road to Chamba 
town Is trorn Pathankot, the terminus of 
the Amritsar Pathankot branch of the North- 
Western Railway. Chamba town, on the right 
bank of the Ravi, contains a number of inter- 
esting temples, of which that of Lakshmi 
Narayan, dating possibly from the tenth cen- 
tury, is the most famous. 

Faridkot — The ruling family of this 
satidv level tract of land belongs to the Sidhu- 
Barar clan ol the Jats, and is descended from 
tlie same stock as the Phulkian houses Their 
, occupation of Faridkot and Ivot Kapura dates 
from the time ot Akbar, though quarrels with 
the surrounding Sikh States and internal dis- 
sensions have greatly reduced the patrimony 

The present Ruling Prince, Farzand-i-Saadat 
Nishaii Hazarat-i-Kaisar-i-Hind Brar Bans Raja 
liar ludar Singh Bahadur was born in 1915 and 
Bucoceded his father m 1919 Under the orders 
of the Government of India the administration 
of the State has been entrusted to a Council 
ot Administration consisting of a President, 
Sardar Bahadur Sardar Indar Singh, B A , 
and three members. The State has an area of 
643 square miles with a population of 164,364 
souls and has an annual income of 18 lakhs 
The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 11 guns 

I nd a visit and return visit from the Viceroy 
'he State Forces consist of State Sappers 
nd Household Troops (Cavalry and Infantry). 

Jind.— Jiud Is one of the three Phulkian 
tates (the other two being Patiala and Nabha). 
ts area is 1,288 square miles, with a popula* 
ion of 3,24,676 souls and an income of 25 lakhs. 

The history of Jlnd as a separate State dates 
rom 1763, when Raja Gajpat Singh, the maternal 
randfatber of Maharaja Ranjlt Singh, and great 
[randson of the famous Phul, established bis 


principality. He was succeeded by Raja Bhag 
Singh, who greatly assisted Lord Lake in 1805 
His grandson Raja Sangat Singh was succeeded 
by the nearest male collateral Raja Sarup Singh 
in 1837. In the crisis of 1857 Raja Sarup Singh 
rendered valuable services to the British and 
wag rewarded with a grant of nearly 600 square 
miles of land, known as Dadri territory He 
was succeeded by his son Maharaja Raghbir 
Singh, who gave help to the British Government 
on the occasion of Kuka outbreak (1872) and 
the 2nd Afghan War (1878) The present 
ruler Maharaja Ranbir Singh was born In 1879, 
succeeded in 1887, and in\e8ted with full powers 
in 1809 The State rendered exemplary 
services in the Great European War It sup- 
plied 8,673 men to the Indian Army and 
Imperial Service Troops and doubled the strength 
of Its Imperial Service Infantry The total 
contribution amounted to nearly 35 laklis, in 
gifts of cash, materials, animals and loan. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 15 guns 
The capital is Sangrur, which is connecteil by a 
State Railway with the North-Western Railway. 
The principal executive Officer of the State is 
called Chief Minister. 

Ruler — Colonel His Highness Farzand-i- 
Dllband Rasikh-uI-Illkad, Daulat-i-Tnglishia 
Raja-i-Rajgan Maharaja Sir Ranbir Singh 
Kajendra Bahadur, a o i E , K,0 s I., etc 

Kapurthala — This State consists of three 
detached pieces of tcrritor\ in the great plain 
of the Jiillundur Doab. The ancestors of the 
ruler of Kapurthala at one tune held possessions 
both in the Cis and Trans-Sutiej and also in the 
Bari Doab In the latter lies the village of Ahlu 
whence the family springs, and from which it 
takes the name of Ahluwalia When the Jul- 
lundur Doab came under the dominion of the 
[ British Government in 1846, the estates north 
of the Sutlej were maintained in the independent 
possession of the Kapurthala Ruler, conditional 
on his paying a commutation in cash for military 
service engagements by which he liad prcMouslv 
been bound to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, of 
Lahore. This annual tribute of Rs 1,31,000 a 
year was remitted by the Government of India in 
perpetuity iu(1924) in recognition of the splendid 
war record and uniformly efficient administration 
ol the State. The Ban Doab estates are held 
by the head of the House as a jaghir m perpe- 
tuity, the civil and police jurisdiction remaining 
in the hands of the British authorities For 
good services during the Mutiny, the present 
Maharaja’s grandfatlicr was rewarded with a 
grant of other estates in Oudh, which vicld a 
large annual income equal to those of Kapurthala 
State The present Euler’s titles are Col H. 
H Farzaud-I-Dilband Rasikhul-ltikad Daulat- 
1-Inglishla Raja-I-Rajagan Maharaja Jagatjlt 
Singh Bahadur Maharaja of Kapuithala, a c 8 I 
(1911), Q c I E. (1918), QBE (1927) who was 
born on 24th I^ovember 1872 and succeeded his 
f.itber His Highness the late Uaja-i-Rajgan 
Kharak Slngli of Kapurthala in 1877. He was 
granted tlie title of Maharaja as an hereditary 
distinction in 1911. His salute was raised 
to 15 guns and he was made Honorary Colonel 
of the 45th Rattrays Sikhs The Maharaja 
received the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d'Honneur from the French Government In 
1924, and possesses also the Grand Cross of the 
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Order of Carlos 3rd, of Spain, Grand Cross of 
the Order of the Star of Roumania, Grand 
Cross of the Order Menelek of Ab 3 rs 8 lnia, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile of Egypt, Grand 
Cordon of the Order of Morocc^v Grand Cordon 
of the Order of Tunis, Grand Cross of the Order 
of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order of the Sun of 
Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba , repre- 
sented Indian Princes and India on the league 
of Nations in 1926, 1927 and 1929, celebrated 
the Golden Jubilee of his reign in December 
1927 with great eclat, when Their Excellencies 
the Viceroy and Lady Irwin, the Commander- 
in-Chief In India and Lady Birdwood, Governor 
of the Punjab and I^ady Hailey, Their ilighnesses 
the Maharajas of Jammu and Kashmir, Bikaner 
Patiala, Jamnagar, Alwar, Bharatpur, Rajpipla, 
Mandi, the Nawahs of Palanpur, Malerkotla, 
Loharu and the Raja of Kalsia were present, 
iiesides a very large and distinguished gathering 
of European and Indian guests. 

The rulers of Kapurthala are Rajput Sikh, 
and claim descent from Rana Kapur, a distin- 
guished member of the Rajput House of 
Jaisalmcr Only a small proportion of the 
population however are Sikhs, the majority 
being Mahomed ans The chief crops are wheat, 
gram, maize, cotton and sugarcane The town 
of Sultanpur in this State is famous for hand- 
printed cloths Phagwara is another important 
town in the State and is very prosperous on 
account of its gram markets and factonca for 
manufacture of agricultural implements, and 
metallic utensils of household use. The situation 
of tlus town on the main railway line and the 
consequent facilities of export and import make 
its importance still greater and this Is the chief 
commercial town in the State. The main line 
of the North-Western Railway passes through 
part of the State and the Grand Trunk Road 
runs parallel to it A branch railway from 
Jullundur Citv to Eerozepur passes through 
the capital. I'be Imperial Service and local 
troops of the State have been re-organized and 
are now designated as Kapurthala State 
Forces. The State Troops, the strength of 
which was raised during the Great War, to 
nearly 2,000, served the Empire in that crisis 
in East Africa, Mesopotamia and on the 
Afghan Frontier Primary education is free 
throughout the State, and it spends a large 
proportion of its revenues on its Education 
Department. The State also possesses a 
Legislative Assembly which was created by the 
present Maharaja on the occasion of the Sil\er 
Jubilee of his reign in 1916. The capital is 
Kapurthala which has been embellished by the 
present Maharaja with a Palace of remarkable 
beauty and grandeur and with various build- 
ings of public utility The town boasts modern 
amenities such as electric light, water-works, 
etc. 

Poltbicat Officer • The Hon’ble Agent to the 
Governor-General, Punjab States, Lahore. 

Malerkotla. — This State consists of a 
level sandy plain unbroken by a hill or stream, 
bounded by the district of Ludhiana on the 
north, by Patiala territory on the east and south 
and by the Ludhiana District, Patiala and 
Nabha territories on the west. The Rulers 
( Nawabe) of Malerkotla are of " Kurd ", 


descent who came originally from the Province of 
*• Sherwan " and settled In the town of “Sherwan” 
north of Persia, and after settling for a time in 
Afghanistan near Ghazni came to India and 
settled at ii/a/er, the old capita] of the 
State m 1442 Originally they held positions 
of trust under the Lodhi and Moghal Emperors. 
As the Moghal Empire began to sink into 
decay they gradually became independent. They 
were* in const-ant feuds with the newly created 
adjacent Sikh States After the victory 
of Laawarl, gained by the British over Slndhia 
in 1803 and the subjugation and flight of Holkar 
in 1805, when the Nawab of Malerkotla joined 
the British Army, the British Government 
succeeded to the power of the Mahrattas in the 
districts between the Sutlej and the Jumna. 
The State entered into political relations with 
the British Government in 1809 The present 
Ruler 13 Lt -Col Ilis Highness Nawab Sir 
Ahmad Ali Khan, Bahadur, K o s i., K o I.E., 
who was bom in 1881 and succeeded In 1908 He 
was created Hony Major in the Indian Army 
in June 1916 and promoted to the rank of Lt.- 
Col in December 1919. 

The chief products are cotton, sugar, poppy, 
aniseed, mustard, ajwain, methi, tobacco, 
garlic, onions and all sorts of grains. 

The State maintains Sappers, Infantry, 
Cavalry and Artillery. The capital is Maler- 
kotla The population of the town is 30,000. 
Annual revenue of the State Is about 16 lakhs 

Mandi is an Indian State in the Punjab 
Political Agency lying in the upper reaches of 
Bias river which drains nearly all its area. 
Its area is 1,200 square miles and it iies between 
310-23' North Lat., and 76®-22' East Long.; 
and is bounded on the east by Kulu , on the 
south by Suket and on the north and west 
by Kangra. It has an interesting history of 
considerable length which finally resulted in 
its entering into a treaty with the British in 
1846. 

The present Ruler, Capt His Highness Raja 
Sir Jogindar Sen Bahadur, k o s i , assumed 
full powers in February 1925 His Highness 
married the only daughter of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Kapurthala. 

The Mandi Hydro-Electrie Scheme was 
formally opened by H E. the Viceroy in Miarch 
this year. 

The principal crops are rice, maize, wheat 
and millet About three-fifths of the State are 
occupied by forests and grazing lands It Is 
rich in minerals The capital is Mandi, founded 
in 1527, which contains several temples and 
places ot interest and is one of the chief marts 
for commerce with Ladhakh and Yarkand, 

Nabha* — Nabha which became a separate 
State in 1763 is one of the 3 Fhulkian States 
— Nabha, Patiala and Jlnd — and though second 
in point of population and revenue of the 3 
sister States, it claims seniority being descended 
from the eldest branch It consists of two 
distinct parts, the main portion comprising 
12 separate pieces of territory scattered among 
the other Punjab States and Distriots, forms 
the City of Nabha and the Nizatn<Hi of Phul 
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and Amloh ; the second portion forms the 
Nxzamat of Bawal in the extreme south-east 
of the Punjab on the border of Bajputana; 
this Nizamat of Bawal was subsequently added 
to its territory as a reward from the British 
Government for the loyalty of the Bulers of 
Nabha. The State now covers an area of about 
1,000 square miles and has a population of 
about 3 lakhs. The State maintains one batta- 
lion of Infantry known as the Nabha Akal 
Infantry under the Indian States Forces Scheme 
consistinj? of 482 For the preservation of the 
peace there is also a Police force consistina of 
about 400 men. 

The State is traversed by the main and 3 
branch lines of the N W Railway and 
the B. B. & C. I crosses the Nizamat of Bawat. 
A portion of the State is irrigated by 
the Sirhind Canal The crops of the State are 
gram, pulses, bajra, 8Ugarc.ine, cotton, wlicat 
and barley, to facilitate trade the Durbar has 
opened grain markets and Banks near the 
principal railway station within the State 
territory. The chief industries of the State 
consist of the manufacture ol silver and gold 
ornaments, brass utensils, and cotton carpets, 
lace and gota^ etc There are some ginning 
factories and a cotton steam press in the State 
which are working successfully. In 1923 an 
inquiry was held into certain matters in dispute 
between the Patiala and the Nabha l>url)arH 
which showed that the Nabha Police had fabri- 
cated cases against persons connected with the 
Patiala State with the object of injuring them 
through the Patiala Durbar, As a result, the 
Maharaja Ripudaraan Singh, who was born in 
1888 and succeeded his father in 1911 entered 
into an agreement with the Government of 
India whereby he voluntarily separated himself 
from the administration and the control of the 
State was accoidlngly assumed by the Govern- 
ment of India. In consequence of repeated 
breaches of the agreement by the Maharaja, 
he was in February 1928 deprived of the title 
of Maharaja, His Highness and of all rights and 
privileges pertaining to the Ruler of the State, 
and his eldest son, Partab Singh, w as recognized 
as Maharaja in his stead 

Patiala — This is tlie largest of the Phul- 
kian States, and the premier State in the Punjab 
Its territory is scattered and interspersed with 
small States aud even single villages belonging 
to other States and British districts. It also 
comprises a portion of the Simla Hills and 
territory on the border of Jaipur aud Alwai 
States Area 5,932 square miles Population 
16,25,620 Gross income Rs one crore and 
foity lakhs, its history as a separate State 
begins in 1762. The present Ruler, Lieutenant- 
General His Highness Farzand-i-Khas Daulati- 
luglishia Mansur-ul-Zaman Amir-ul-Urnra Maha- 
raja Dhu-aj Raj Rajeshwar, SriMaharaja-i-Rajgan 
Sit Bhupindra Singh Mohinder Baliadur, Yadu 
Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul Bhushan, 0 . 0 . 8 1 ., 
goie,g.ovo,gbe, A.D.O., was born in 1891, 
succeeded in 1900, and assumed the reins of 
government in 1909 on attaining majority. His 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at present 
personalsaluteof 19 guns and he and his suc- 
cessors the distinction of exemption from pre- 
senting Nazar to the Viceroy in Durbar in 
perpetuity. The principal crops are grain, 


[ barley, wheat, sugar-cane, rapeseed, cotton and 
tobacco A great part of the State is irrigat- 
I ed by the Sirhind and Western Jumna Canal 
distributaries. It possesses valuable forests. 
The State is rich in antiquities, especiallv at 
Pinjaur, Sunam, Sirhind, Bhatinda, Narnaii), 
etc. One hundred and thirty-eight miles of 
broad-gauge railway line comprising two 
Sections — from Rajpura to Bhatinda and from 
Sirhind to Rupar — ^have been constructed by 
the State at its own cost The North-Western 
Railway, the E I Railway, the B B & C I 
Railway and the J B Railway traverse the 
State His Highness maintains a contingent of 
two regiments of cavalry and four battalions of 
infantry — one battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade college 
which imparts free education to state subjects 
Primary education is also free throughout the 
State The Durbar sanctioned a scheme of 
compulsory education m 1928. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with 
the British Government in 1809 AD it has 
rendered help to the British Government on 
all critical occasions such as the Gurkha 
War of 1819, the Sikh War of 1845, the Mutiny 
of 1857, the Afghan War of 1878-79, and the 
Tirah and N W. F campaign of 1897. 
On the outbreak of the European War His 
Higlmess placed the eiitue resources of his 
State at the disposal of His Majesty the Ring- 
Emperor and oftered his xier'^onal services The 
entire imperial Service Contingent was on active 
servite throughout the period of the War and 
servetl on various fronts in Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Mesopotainiua and Palestine, winning numerous 
distinction^ Two mule and one camel corps 
were raised and placed at the service of the 
British Goveinment for the jienod of the War, 
and in addition to furnislung nearly 28,000 
recruits for the British Indian Army and main- 
taining the State Imperial Service Contingent 
at full strength, contributed substantially in 
money and material Again in 1919 on the 
outbreak of hostilities with Afghanistan His 
Highness served peisonally on the Frontiei 
on the Stalf of the General Officer Commanding 
and the Imperial Service Contingent saw active 
service towards Kohat and Quetta fronts. For 
his services on the N. W Frontier His Highness 
was mentioned in desiiatchcs. 

His Highness was selected by His Excellency 
the Viceroy to represent the Ruling Princes or 
India at the Imperial War Conference and 
Imperial War Cabinet in June 1918 and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all 
tlie different and principal fronts In Belgium, 
France, Italy and Egypt (Palestine) and receiv- 
ed the following decorations from the allied 
Sovereigns and Governments — (a) Grand Cordon 
of the Order de Leopold, (5) Grand Cross of 
the Legion of Honour, France, (c) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Italy, {d) Grand 
Cordon of the Order of the Nile, (e) Grand Cross 
of the Order of the Crown of Roumania aud 
(/) Grand Gross of the Order of 8t. Saviour of 
Greece (1926). 

His Highness represented the Indian Princes 
at the League of Nations In 1925. In 1926, he 
was elected Chancellor of the Chamber of 
J^lnces (Naiendra Mandal). He was re-elected 
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Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-80. 
In 1930, His Highness led the Princes’ delegation 
to the Round Table Conference He was again 
elected Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes in 
1933 

Sirmur (Nahan). — This is a hilly State 
in the Himalayas under the Political control of 
the Hon’ble the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Punjab States, Lahore. Its history is said 
to date from the 11th century. In the 
eighteenth century the State was able to 
rcpulso the Gurkha invasion, but the Gurkhas 
were invited to aid in the suppression of an 
internal revolt in the State and they in turn 
had to be evicted by the Britirti. In 1867 the 
Raja rendered valuable services to the British, 
and during the second Afghan War he sent 


a contingent to tlse North-West Frontier. The 
present Prince is H. H. Maharaja Rajendra Pra- 
kash who was bom in 1 91 3 and succeeded in 1 91 1. 
The main agricultural feature of the State is 
the reeent development of the Kiarda Dun, 
a fertile level plain which produces wheat, 
gram, rice, maize and other crops The State 
forests are valuable and there is an iron foundry 
at Nahan which was started in 1867 but, being 
unable to compete with the imported iron, 
is now used for the manufacture of sugar- 
cane crushing mills. The State supports a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners which served 
in the Great War. It was captured with 
General Townshend’s force at Kut-al-Amara 
but the Corps was reconstituted and sent to 
service. 


UNDER THE GOVERNMENT OF BURMA. 


The States under this Government comprise I 
the Shrn States which arc included in British I 
India though they do not form part of Burma 
proper and are not comprised in the regularly 
administered area of the Province and the 
Karenni States which are not part of British 
India and are not subject to any of the laws in 
force in the Shan States or other parts of Burma. 

The Shan States comprise the two isolated 
States of Hsawnghsup and Singalmg Hkamtl in 
the Upper Chindwln District under the suiier- 
vision of the Commissioner, Sagaing Division, 
the eight petty village communities under 
separate hereditary Chiefs known as Hkamti 
Long in the Myitkyina District and the two 
nain divisions of the Shan States known as the 
Northern and Southern Shan States numbering 
six and thirty States respectively which arc 
under the Commiaeioner, Federated Shan 
States. 

Hsawnghsup with an area of 529 square 
miles and a population of 7,239 lies between the 
"4th and 25th parallels of latitude and on the 
j5th parallel of longitude between the Chlndwm 
river and the State of Manipur 

Singaling Hkamtl has an area of 983 square 
miles and a population of 2,157 and lies on the 
.8th and 90th parallels of latitude and longitude 
respectively. 

The Hkamtl Long States have an area of 
200 square miles with a population of 5,349 and 
lie between the 27th and 28th parallels of 
latitude on the Upper Waters of the N’Mai 
branch of the Irrawaddy. 

The Northern Shan States (area 20,156 square 
miles and population 636,107) and the Southern 
Shan States (area 36,157 square miles and 
population 870,230), form with the unadmini- 
stered Wa States (area about 2,000 square 
miles) and the Karenni States, a huge triangle 
lying roughly between the 19th and 24th 
parallels of latitude and the 96th and 102nd 
parallels of longitude with its base on the plains 
•f Burma and its apex on the Mehkong river. 


The populatton consists chiefly of Shans who 
belong to the Shan grou^ of the Tai Chinese 
family , the remainder belong chiefly to the 
Wa-iialaung and Mon Khmer groups of races 
of the Austro-Asiatic brand of the Austric 
family, or to the Karen family which Sir George 
Grievson now proposes to separate from the 
Tel Chinese family There are also a number 
of Kachins and others of the Tibeto Burman 
family The Shans themselves shade off imper- 
ceptiblv into a markedly Chinese race on the 
frontiei. Buddhism and Animism are the 
principal religions 

The* climate over so large an area varies 
greatly. In the narrow lowljdng valleys the 
heat in summer is excessive. Elsewhere the 
summer shade temperature is usually 80 to 
95* Fahr. In winter frost is severe on the 
paddy plains and open downs but the tempera- 
ture ou the hills is more equable. The rainfall 
varies from 50 to 100 inches in different 
localities. 

The agricultural products of the States arc 
nee, pulses, maize, buckwheat, cotton, sessa- 
mum , groundnuts, oranges and pineapples. 

Land is held chiefly on communal tenure but 
unoccupied land is easily obtainable on lease 
from the Chiefs in accordance with special rules 
for non-natives of the States. Great spaces of 
the States are suitable for cattle, pony and 
mule breeding and in the Northern Stajbes 
Chinese settlers appear to have found the 
latter a very paying proposition. 

The mineral resources of the States are still 
unexplored. The Burma Ckirporation have a 
coneeseion for silver, copper, lead and zinc in 
the Noithern States which they claim to be the 
richest in the world . The Mawson area in the 
Sonthem States is also rich in lead. Lignite 
and iron ore of a low grade are found in many 
places. 

I^hto, the headquarters of the Northern Shan 
States, is the terminus of the Myohaung-Lashio 
Branch of the Burma Rail ways (1 78 miles) and 
is also connected with Mandalay by a cart road 
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The Burma Coiporatlon's narro'vr -gauge 
private railway track 46 miles long connects 
their Bawdwin mine wito the Burma Railways 
system at Namyoo. 

The Southern Shan States are served by the 
Burma Railways branch line Thazi to Heho 
(87 miles) which has recently been extended 
to Tayaw in the Yawnghwe plain. 

Taunggyl, the headquarters of the Southern 
Shan States, is connected with Thazi by a well- 
graded motor road. The States vary much 
in size and importance. The largest State is 
Kengtung with an area of 12,400 square miles 
and population 225,894. 

Hslpaw with an area of 4,400 square miles 
and population 148,731 Is the richest State 
with a gross revenue of Rs. 10,62,418. 

The Sawbwas of Kengtung, Hslpaw and 
Yawnghwe and Mongnal have salutes of nine 
guns while the Mong Mit Sawbwa has a 
personal salute of the same number. 

Administration. 

Under the Burma Laws Act, 1898, the 
Civil, Criminal and Revenue administration of 
every Shan State is vested in the Chief of the 
State subject to the restrictions si>ecifled in 
the sanad of appointment granted to him and 
under the same Act the law to be administered 
in each State is the customary law of the State 
so far as it is in accordance with justice, equity 
and good oonacience and not opposed to the 
law in force in the rest of British India. The 
customary law may be modified by the 
Governor who has also power to appoint 
officers to take part in the administration of 
any State and to regulate the powers and 
proceedings of such officers. The Chiefs are 
bound by their sanads to follow the advice of 
the Superintendents appointed but subject to 
Certain modifications which have been made in 
the customary law relating to criminal and 
civil justice have more or less maintained the 
semi-independent status which was found 
existing at the annexation of Upper Burma. 

In 1920, Sir Reginald Craddock, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Burma, proposed a scheme for the 
sanction of the Secretary of State under which 
the Chiefs of the Northern and Southern Shan 
States have agreed to federalise the depart- 
ments of Government in which they had been 
previously largely dependent on contributions 
from the Provincial Funds. Under this scheme 
no interference is contemplated in th® internal 
management of the States and the Chiefe 
continue to collect their taxes and be respon- 
sible for law and order, maintain Courts for the 
^“sposal of criminal and civil cases, appoint 
their own officials and control their own 
subjects under the advice of the Superin 
tendents. But the Federation is responsible 
mr the centralised Departments of Public 
Wor^, Medical, Forests, Education, Agriculture 
and to a small extent Police. In place of the 
individual tribute formerly paid by them the 


Chiefs contribute to the Federation a propor- 
tion of their revenue which amounts rouzhly 
to the expenditure hitherto incurred by them 
on the heads of administration now centralised 
while the Provincial Government surrenders to 
the Federation all provincial revenue previously 
derived from the States and make? an annual 
contribution to enable it to maintain its 
services at the same degree of efficiency 
formerly enjoyed. The Federation on the 
other hand pavs a fixed proportion of its 
levenue to the Provincial Treasury as tribute 
in place of the individual contributions of the 
Chiefs. Under this scheme the Federation is a 
lub-entity of the Burma Government, la self- 
contained and responsible for Its own progress. 
The Chiefs express their views on Federal and 
general matters through a Council of Chiefs 
consisting of all Cliiefs of the rank of Sawbwa 
and four elected representatives of the leaser 
Chiefs. The Superintendents, Northr^m Shan 
States and the Commissioner of the Federated 
Shan States to whom the supervision of the 
Federation has been entrusted are ex-offlett 
members of the Council. The scheme was 
sanctioned and brought into force with effect 
from October 1922. The first meeting of the 
Council of Chiefs was formally opened by His 
Excellency the Governor Sir Spencer Harcourt 
Butler, Q.O.I.E , K O.s.i , 1 . 0 . 8 ., in March 1923. 


Karenni. 

This district which formerly consisted of five 
States now consists of three as two have been 
amalgamated with others It has a total area 
of 3,015 square miles and a population of 58,761. 
It lies on the south of the Southern Shan 
States between Siam and the British district of 
Toungoo. The largest State is KantarawadI 
with an area of 3,000 square miles and a 
population of 30,677 and a revenue of nearly 
Ij lakhs of rupees. More than half of the 
inhabitants are Red Karens. An Assistant 
Political Officer is posted at Lolkaw subject 
to the supervision of the Superintendent, 
Southern Shan States, who exercises in practice 
much the same control over the Chiefs as is 
exercised in the Shan States though nominally 
they are more independent than their Shan 
neighbours. Mineral and forest rights however 
In Karenni belong to the Ctiiefs and not to the 
Government In the past substantial contribu- 
tions from Provincial revenues have been made 
to the Karenni Cliiefs for education and medical 
service The Chiefs are at present unwilling to 
surrender their special rights and join the Shan 
States Federation though very considerable 
advantages might accrue from their doing so. 

The principal wealth of the country used to 
be in its teak timber and a large alien popula- 
tion was at one time supported by the timber 
trade. This has largely declined in the last 
few years and unless the Chiefs are prepared to 
deny themselves and close their forests they will 
soon disappear. 
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JAMMU AND KASHMIR STATE. 


The territory knows generally as the Jammu 
and Kashmir State lies between 32® and 37® 
N. and 78® and 80® B. It Is an almost entirely 
mountainous region with a strip of level land 
along the Punjab Border, and its mountains, 
valleys and lakes comprise some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. The State may be divided 
physically into three areas : the upper, com- 

n the area drained by the Biver Indus and 
butarles ; the middle, drained by the 
Jhelum and Kishenganga lUvers , and the lower 
area, consisting of the level strip along the 
southern border, and its adjacent ranges of hills 
The dividing lines between the three areas are 
the snow-bound inner and outer Himalayan 
ranges known as the Zojila and the Fanchal 
The area of the State is 84,258 square miles 
Beginning in the south where the ,«feat plain of 
the Punjab ends, it extends northwards to the 
high Karakoram mountains Where three 
Empires Meet.” 

Briefly described, the State comprises the 
valleys of the three great rivers of Northern 
India, vu , the upper reaches of the Chenab and 
the Jhelum, and the middle reaches of the Indus 
The total population is 3,220,618 souls. 

History — Various historians and poets iiavo 
left more or less trustworthy records of the 
history of the Valley of Kashmir and the adjacent 
regions. In 1686 it was annexed to the Moghul 
Empire by Akbar. Srinagar, the Capital, 
originally known as Pravarapura, had by then 
been long established though many of the floe 
buildings said to have been erected by early 
Hindu rulers had been destroyed by the Mu- 
hammadans who first penetrated into the Valley 
In the fourteenth century. In the reign of 
Sikandar, who was a contemporary of Tamer 
lane, a large number of Hindus was converted 
to Islam Jehangir did much to beautify the 
Valley but after Aurangzeb there was a period 
of disorder and decay and by the middle of the 
eighteenth century the Suba or Governor of 
Kashmir had become practically independent 
of Delhi. Thereafter the country experienced 
the oppression of Afghan rule until it was res- 
cued in 1819 by an army sent by Maharaja 
Banjit Singh The Sikh rule was less oppressive 
than that of the Afghans. The early history of 
the State as at present constituted is that of 
Maharaja Shri Gulab Singhji, a scion of the old 
Buling Family of Jammu, who rose to eminence 
in the service of Maharaja Banjit Singh of Lahore 
and was, in recognition of his distinguished 
services, made Baja of Jammu in 1820. He held 
aloof from the war between the British and the 
Sikhs, only appearing as mediator after the battle 
of Sobraon (1846), when the British made over 
to him the valley of Kashmu and certain other 
areas in return lor his services in re-establishing 
peace His son, His Highness Maharaja Banbir 
Singhji, o 0 8 I , G 0 i.B , a model Hindu and one 
of the staunchest allies of the British Govern- 
ment, ruled from 1857 to 1885. He did much 
to consolidate his possessions and evolve order 
in the frontier districts He was succeeded 
by hiB eld^t son His Highness Maharaja Sir 
I^atap Sln^Ji, G.o.B I., G.o.i £., o.b.e , who 
died on 23rd December 1925 and was succeeded 


by His Highness the present Maharaja Shri 
Harisinghji Bahadur. 

The most notable reform effected In the State 
during the reign of the late Maharaja was the 
Land Bevenue Settlement originally carried out 
under Lawrence and revised from time to time. 

Administration — For some years after the 
accession to the gadi of the late Maharaja, the 
administration of the State was conducted by 
a Council over which the Maharaja presided. 
In 1905 this Council was abohshed and the 
administration of the State was thenceforward 
carried on by His Highness the Maharaja with 
the help of a Chief Minister and a number of 
Ministers in charge of different portfolios. 
This system continued until the 24th January 
1922 when an Executive Council was inaugurat- 
ed. Very recently, certain modifications have 
been introduced in the Constitution as a result 
of which the contact of His Highness with the 
administration of the State has become more 
direct and intimate 

The British Besident has his headquarters 
at Srinagar and Sialkot and there is also a Poh- 
tical Agent at Gilgit A British Officer is sta- 
tioned at Leh to assist in the supervision of the 
Central Asian Trade with India which passes 
through Kashmir. 

In the Dogras the State lias splendid material 
for the Array which consists of 7,798 troops. 
Besides this, thousands of Dogras serve in the 
Indian Army. 

Finance — The financial position of the State 
is strong The total revenue including jaglrs, is 
about Bs 2,70,00,000 , the chief sources being 
land, forests, customs and excise and Sericulture. 
There is a big reserve and no debt. 

Production and Industry — The population 
is pre-eminently agricultural and pastoral 
The principal food crops are rice, maize and 
wheat. Oilseed is also an important crop Bar- 
ley, cotton, saffron, tobacco, beans, walnuts, 
almonds and hops are also grown. Pears and 
apples, the principal fruits of the Valley, are 
exported in large quantities The State forests 
are extensive and valuable The principal 
species of timber trees are deodar, blue pine and 
fir The most valuable forests occur in Kisht- 
war, Karnah and Kamraj liaqas A survey of 
the mineral resources of the State is being con- 
ducted under an expert. The most noteworthy 
of the minerals are bauxite, coal, fuller’s earth, 
kaolino. slate, zinc, copper and talc Gold la 
found in Baltlstan and Gilgit, sapphires in 
Paddar, aquamarines in Skardu and lead in 
Uri. The silk filature in Srinagar is the largest 
of its kind in the world Manufacture of silk 
is a very ancient Industry in Kashmir. Zain-ul- 
Abidin who ruled from 1421 to 1472 is said to 
have imported silk weavers from Khurasan and 
settled them here. Woollen cloth, shawls, 
papier- miich<^ and wood carving of the State 
are world-famous. The State participated in 
the British Empire Exhibition of 1924. The 
Kashmir Court was styled ** The Gem of The 
Smaller Courts” and attracted many visitors. 
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Communicationa — Great efforts have been 
made and are being made towards the Improve- 
ment of roads for wheeled traffic in the State 
The Jholum Valley road (196 miles) which links 
the Kashmir Valley with the Punjab and the 
North-Western Frontier Province is considered 
to be one of the finest motorable mountain roads 
in the world. 

The Banihal Cart Road, 205 miles long, which 
has recently been completed, joins Kashmir 
with the North Western Railway system at 
Jammu- Tawi and is also a fine motorable road. 

Roads for pack animals lead from Srinagar, 
the summer capital of Kashmir, to the frontier 
districts of Gilgit and Ladakh. Internal viffage 
communicationa have also been much improved. 

The Jammu- Suchetgarh Railway, a section of 
the Wazirabad-Sialkot branch line of the North 
Western Railway system. Is the only Railway in 
the State. The mountainous nature of the 
country has made the extension of the line Into 
the heart of the State so far impracticable. 

Public Works — In 1904 a flood spill channel 
above Srinagar was constructed to minimise 
the constant danger of floods in the River 
Jhelum and it was hoped that the danger would 
be still further reduced by the carrying out of a 
scheme for lowering a part of the bed of the 
River Jhelum by dredging, which has been taken 
in hand. It is interesting to know that dredging 
operations were once before carried out in the 
rslgn of Avantivarraan (A D. 855-883) by his 


engineer Suyya near Sopore, with the same 
object. Good progress has been made with 
irrigation but the most Important scheme of 
recent years has been the installation of a large 
Electric Power Station on the Jhelum River at 
Mahora which was completed In 1907. 

Education — Of the total population of 
3,269,627 excluding the frontier ilaqas where 
literacy is not recorded, there are 72,228 persons 
who are able to read and write, of whom 4,007 
only are females. In other words, 26 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged five or more can read 
and write Among males 46 in every 1,000 are 
literate. The number of educational institu- 
tions including two Arts Colleges and two tech- 
nical institutes is 784 and is being steadily 
Increased. In municipal areas education for 
boys has been made compulsory from 1920. 
Much progress has also been made in female 
education and two new girls' schools have been 
established during the year. 

Reforms — The most important reforms 
connected with the present Maharaja's reign 
have been the establishment of an independent 
High Court of Judicature modelled on British 
High Courts and the annual summoning of 
representatives from the provinces as a beginning 
of popular institutions in the State Important 
legislative measures passed by His Highness' 
Government in recent years include the raising 
of the age of consent to 14 for girls and 18 for 
boys and the Agriculturists' Relief Regulation 
meant to cope with the problem of rural 
indebtedness. 


THE CHAMBER 

The Narendra Mandal, or Chamber of Princes 
came into existence, with the earnest co-opera- 
tion of a number of leading Princes themselves 
as one of the results of the Report on Indian 
constitutional reform presented to Parliament 
by Mr Montagu, Secretary of State for India 
and H. E. Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India, in 1919 The 
proposal was that the Chamber should exist as 
a permanent consultative body, with the Vice- 
roy as President and the members composing 
the Chamber consisting mainly of the Princes 
and Chiefs having salutes, or whose member- 
ship might otherwise be considered desirable 
by the Viceroy. Certain smaller Chiefs w’ere 
grouped and were given the privilege of nomi- 
nating a member to represent them from year 
to year The Chamber is a recommendatory 
body, which performs its functions under a 
constitution approved by the Secretary of State 
and it deals with questions submitted to it 
concerning the Princes and their rights and 
privileges generally and their iiosition in imperial 
affairs. 


OF PRINCES. 


The Chamber was formally inaugurated by 
H R H the Duke of Connaught on 8th Februa- 
ry 1921 It meets regularly once a year and 
the agenda of subjects for discussion is framed 
and proposed by the Chancellor of the Chamber 
who at present is His Highness the Maharajah 
of Patiala The Chamber selects by vote its 
own officers, who are the Chancellor, a pro- 
Chancellor to act for him in his absence out of 
India and a Standing Committee of the Chamber. 
This Committee considers before the annual 
meetings the subjects to be discussed at 
them. 

Until 1929, the proceedings of the Chamber 
were considered as confidential and there was 
no admittance of the general public to its meet- 
ings At the annual session in February 
1929, the Princes passed a resolution by which 
all meetings were ordinarily made open to the 
public The Chamber contains very restricted 
accommodation and admission has to be 
regulated according to the number of seats 
available. 
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Indian States' Tribute. 


Many of the States pay tribute, varying in amount according to the circumBtanoes of each 
case, to the British Government. This tribute is frequently due to exchanges of territory or 
settlement of claims between the Governments, but is chiefly in lieu of former obligations to sup- 
ply or maintain troops. The actual annual receipts in the form of tribute and contributions from 
Indian States are summarised in the following table. The relations of the States to one 
anotner in respect of tributes are complicated, and it would serve no useful purpose to enter 
upon the question. It may, however, be mentioned that a large number of the States of Kathla 
war and Gujarat pay tribute of some kind to Baroda, and that Gwalior claims tribute from 
some of the smaller States of Central India : — 

States paying tribute directly to the Government of India. 


Tribute from Jaipur 

„ Kotah 

„ Udaipur 

„ Jodhpur 

„ Bundi 

, Other States 

Contribution of Jodhpur towards cost of Erinpura Irregular Force 
„ of Kotah towards cost of Deohi Irregular Force . . 

„ of Bhopal towards cost of Bhopal Levy . . 

,, of Jaora towards cost of United Malwa Contingent 
Contributions towards cost of Malwa Bhil Corps 

Central Provinces and Berar, 

Tribute from various States 

Burma, 

Tributes from Shan States 

„ „ other States . . . . . . 


Tribute from Manipur 
,, „ Bambral 


Assam. 


Tribute from Cooch Behar 
Tribute from Benares 


Bengal, 

United Provinces, 
Punjab, 


Tribute from Mandi . . 

„ „ other States . . 

Madras, 

Tribute from Travancore 

Peshkash and subsidy from Mysore 

„ „ „ „ Cochin 

„ „ „ „ Travancore 

Bombay, 

Tribute from Kathiawar . . , . . , . . , , 

„ „ various petty States 

Contribution from Baroda States . , 

„ „ Jagirdars, Southern Mahratta Country 

Tribute from Cutch 


20,667 

16,048 

13,333 

6,533 

8,000 

16,170 

7.667 

13.333 
10,763 

9,142 

2,280 

15,696 

28,524 

1,367 

333 

7 

4,514 

14,600 

6.667 
3,086 

63.333 
230,333 

13,833 

888 

31,129 

2,826 

25,000 

6,765 

6,484 


It WM announoed at the Coronation Duibar of 1911 that there would In futuie be no 
Kaaarana paymonU on saocesaiona. 
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Foreign Possessions in India. 


Portugal and France both hold small terri- 
torial possessions in the Indian Peninsula. 

The Portuguese possessions in India, all of 
which are situated within the limits of Bombay 
Presidency, consist of the Province of Goa on 
the Arabian Sea Coast , the territory of Daman 
with the small territory called Pragana-Nagar- 


Goa forms a compact block of territory sur- 
rounded by British districts. Savantwadi State 
lias to the north of it, the Arabian Sea on the 
west and North Kanara on the south, and the 
eastern boundary is the range of the Western 
Ghats, which separates it from the British dis- 
tricts of Belgaura and North Kanara The 
extreme length from north to south is 62 miles 
and the greatest breadth from east to west 40 
miles. The territory has a total area of 1,301 
square miles and consists of the VeVias Conguts- 
taSf or Old Conquests, comprising the island of 
Goa, acquired by the Portuguese in 1510, and the 
neighbouring municipalities of Salsette, Bardez, 
and Morraugao acquired in 1543 , and of the 
Novas Conqmstas, or New Conquests, comprising 
the municipalities of Pernem, Sanquelim, Ponda, 
Quepem, Canacona, Satari and Sanguem ac- 
quired in the latter half of the 18th century. 
The small island of Angediva situated opposite 
the port of Karwar, in the British district of 
North Kanara, forms administratively a portion 
of the Canacona municipality. This was ac- 
quired in 1505. The whole country is hilly, 
especially the eastern portion, the predominating 
physical feature being the Western Ghats, which 
besides bounding the country along the north- 
east and south-east, just off westward and spread 
across the country in a succession of spurs and 
ridges There are several conspicuous isolated 
peaks, of which the highest, Sonsagar, is 3,827 
feet high. 

The country is intersected by numerous rivers 
running westward from the Ghats, and the prin- 
cipal eight, which are all navigable, are In size 
of some importance. Goa possesses a fine har- 
bour, formed by the promontories of Bardez 
and Salsette Half-way between these extre- 
mities lies the cabo, or cape, which forms the 
extremity of the island of Goa This divides 
the whole bay into two anchorages, known as 
Aguada and Mormugao. Both are capable of 
accommodating the largest shipping from Sep- 
tember to May, but Aguada is virtually closed 
during the south-west monsoon, owing to the 
high winds and sea and to the formation of sand 
bars across the estuary of the Mandovi river, 
uhich opens Into Aguada. Mormugao is acces- 
sible at all times and la therefore the harbour 
of commercial importance. It is the terminus of 
the railway running to the coast from the inland 
British system of lines A breakwater and port 
have been built there and the trade is consider- 
able being chiefly transit trade from British 
territory. The international transit of Mormu- 
gao port was in 1926 about Ks. 440 lakhs. 

The People. 

ihe total population of Goa was 531,952 at 
the census of 1921. This gives a density of 
408 persons to the square mile and the popuia- 


Avely on the Gujarat Coast, at the entrance 
to the Gulf of Cambay; and the little island 
of Diu, with two places called Gogla and Slmbor, 
on the southern extremity of the Kathiawar 
Peninsula All these three territories constitute 
what is called the State of India. 


GOA. 

tion showed an increase of 9 per cent since the 
census ten years previously In the Velhas 
Conquistas the majority of the population is 
Christian In the Novas Conquistas Hindus 
are more numerous than Christians The Mos- 
lems In the territory are numbered in a few 
thousands The Christians still very largely 
adhere to caste distinctions, claiming to be 
Brahmans, Charades and low castes, which 
do not intermarry The Hindus who form about 
one-half of the total population are largely 
Maratha and do not differ from those of 
the adjacent, Konkan districts of Bombay. 
All classes of the people, with the exception of 
Europeans, use the Konkan i dialect of Marathi 
with some admixture of Portuguese words The 
official language is Portuguese, which is common- 
ly spoken in the capital and the principal towns 
as well as by all educated people Nearly all the 
Christians profess the Roman Catholic religion 
and are spiritually subject to an archbishop 
who has the titles of Primate of the East and 
Patriarch of the East Indies and exercises ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction also over a portion 
of British India, and the provinces of Macau 
(China) and Timor (Oceania), with missions 
in foreign countries and Mocambique (Portu- 
guese East Africa). The Christians of Daman 
and Dm are subject under a new Tieaty signed 
in 1928 between Portugal and the Holy See to 
the Archbishop of Goa There are numerous 
churches in Goa, mostly built by the Jesuits 
and Franciscans prior to the extinction of the 
religious orders in Portuguese territory The 
churches are In charge of secular priests Hiitdus 
and Mahomedans now enjoy perfect freedom 
in religious matters and have their own places 
of worship. In the early days of Portuguese 
rule the worship of Hindu gods in public and 
the observance of Hindu usages were strictly 
forbidden and rigorously suppressed. 

Tb6 Country. 

A little over one-third of the entire territory 
of Goa is stated to be under cultivation The 
fertility of the soil varies considerably according 
to quality, situation and water-supply The 
Velhas Conquistas are as a rule better and more 
Intensively cultivated than the Novas Conquis- 
tas In both these divisions a holding of fifteen 
or sixteen acres would be considered a good 
sized farm but the majority of holding are of 
much smaller extent varying from half an acre 
to five or acres. The staple produce of the 
country is rice, of which there are two good 
harvests, but the quantity produced is barely 
sufficient to meet the needs of the population for 
two-thirds of the year. Next to rice, the culture 
of cocoanut palms is deemed most important, 
from the variety of uses to which the products 
are applied. Hilly places and inferior 
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BollB are set apart for the cultivation of cereals 
and several kinds of fruits and vegetables arc 
cultivated to an important extent The condition 
of the agricultural classes in the Velhas Con- 
qnlstas has Improved during recent years, 
owing to the general rise in the prices of all 
classes of agricultural produce and partly to 
the current of emigration to British territory. 
There Is a great shortage of agricultural labour 
in the Velhas Conquist^, and the cultivation 
of rice fields is now practically controlled by the 
Hindu population In the summer months 
bands of artisans and field labourers from the 
adjoining British territory make their way into 
Bardez where the demand for labour Is always 
keen. Stately forests are found in the Novas 
Conqiiistas. They cover an area of 116 square 
miles and are under conservation and yield some 
profit to the administration Iron is found in 
parts of the territory ; but has not been seriously 
worked Manganese also exists and some mines 
are being worked at present, the ore being 
exported to the Continent. 

Commerce. 

In the days of its glory, Goa was the chief 
entrepot of commerce between East and West 
and was specially famous for its trade in horses 
with the Persian Gulf It lost its commercial 
importance with the downfall of the Portuguese 
Empire and its trade is now insignificant 

The present trade of Goa is not very large. 
Its imports amount to about Bs 160 lakhs 
and exports to about Its 40 lakhs The dis- 
crepancy is met from the money sent to Goa 
by the many emigrants who are to be found 
all over the world Few manufacturing indus- 
tries of any moment exist and moat manufac- 
tured articles in use are imported Exports 
chiefly consist of cocoanuts, betel nuts, mangoes 
and other fruits and raw produce. 

A line of railway connects Morraugao with 
the Madras and Southern Mahratta Hallway 
Its length from Mormugao to Castle Rock above 
the Ghats where it joins the British system, is 
61 miles, of which 49 arc in Portuguese territory 
The railway is under the management of the 
Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway admi- 
nistration, and the bulk of the trade of Mormu- 
gao port Is what it brings down from and takes 
to the interior The telegraphs in Portuguese 
territories are worked as a separate system from 
the British. The latter, however, had an office 
at Nova-Goa maintained jointly by the two 
Governments but since 1925 the Nova-Goa 
oflSce has been handed over to the Portuguese 
Government which now maintains and works 
all the telegraphs in its territories. 

Taxes and Tariffs 

The country was In a state of chronic financial 
equilibrium for nearly sixty years with occasional 
exceptions The last war enhanced the deficits 
to alarming proportions and t.iese were met by 
fresh taxes and new loans Most of the new 
taxes were the result of the Initiative of the 
Governor-General Jaime de Morals, who is po- 
pularly known as the ' Governor of Taxes " 
Only In 1927 the country experienced the joys 
of a balanced budget and the public servants 
whose salaries had always remained in arrears 
are now being paid regularly There is an esti- 
mated sorplus of about a lakh and a half which 
has been ear-marked for promoting the indua- 


j trial progress of the country. If municipal 
and national taxes be added together, the 
country presents a very high Incidence of taxa- 
tion, even higher than that of British India, the 
average coming to about Rs 8-8 per capita. 
There is no Income-tax, except for government 
servants, but there Is a special ten per cent tax 
on all incomes derived in the shape of Interest 
on loans This tax is a powerful contributory 
cause to the flight of capital from Portuguese 
India. The chief sources of revenue are the 
land tax, Excise and the customs There is a 
special tax on emigrants which yields to the 
State about Rs 60,000 The country being 
economically backward, the taxes give very 
little indication of its productive capacity or of its 
annual wealth The national wealth is a matter 
of pure conjecture for lack of statistics. 

The tariff schedule is based on the three-fold 
principle, fiscal, protective and preferential 
There is a limited free list on which books and 
paper figure prominently. The fiscal tariff 
ranges from 10 to 30 per cent according to the 
nature of the commodities, but the duties In 
several cases are specific, not ad vnlorem. This 
causes considerable hardship to trade, and 
specially to the poorer classes of consumers 
The preferential tariff applies to goods coming 
from Lisbon and the Portuguese Colonies. 
Very recently the principle of protection has 
been extended to the export of canned fruits 
which are entitled to a bounty of 10 per cent, on 
their basic price. 

The Capital. 

Nova-Goa, the present capital of Portuguese 
India, comprehends Panjlm and Ribandar, 
Old Goa is some six miles distant from the new 
city. Panjim occupies a narrow strip of 
land leading up to the Cabo, the cape divid- 
ing the Aguada bay from tliat of Mormu- 
gao, and mainly slopes down to the edge of 
the Agiwla. It was selected as the residence 
of the Portuguese Viceroy in 1759, and in 1843 
it was raised to its present rank as the capital 
of Portuguese India The appearance of the 
city, with its row of public buildings and ele- 
gant private residences, as seen from the water 
18 very picturesque and this impression is not 
belied by a closer inspection of its neat and 
spacious roads, bordered by decent, tidy houses. 
The most imposing public structures are the 
barracks, an immense quadrangular building 
the eastern wing of which accommodates the 
Primary School, the Public Library and the Go- 
vernment Press Other noticeable buildings are 
the Cathedral and various churches, the vice- 
regal palace, the High Court and so on. The 
square in the lower part of the town is adorned 
with a life-sized statue of Albuquerque stand- 
ing under a canopy. 

History. 

Goa was captured for the Portuguese by 
Alfonso de Albuquerque In 1510 Albuquer- 
que promptly fortified the place and established 
Portuguese rule on a firm basis. From this 
time Goa rapidly rose in importance and be- 
came the metropolis of Portuguese power in 
the East. There was constant fighting with 
the armies of the Bijapur kingdom, but the 
Portugnese held their own and gained the Sur- 
rounding territory now known qb the '^Ihas 
Conqiiistas. 
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The subsequent history oi the town is one 
of ostentation and decay. Goa reached its 
summit ot prosperity at the end of the six- 
teenth century. The accounts of travellers 
show that the Goa of those days presented a 
scene of military, ecclesiastical and commer- 
cial maKniflcence which has had no parallel 
in the British capitals of India. Portugal, 
however, with its three millions of population, 
was too small to defend itself against Spam 
and maintain at the same time its immence Em- 
pire in the four Continents. Albuquerque tried 
to consolidate Portuguese rule in India by his 
policy of attracting the conquered Indians and 
granting them civil and religious hberties His 
contemporaries, however, could not understand 
his far-seeing statesmanship and after his death 
they undid all his work basing their dominion 
on conquest by the sword and military force 
and they laboured to consolidate it by a prosely- 
tising organisation which throws all the mission- 
ary efforts of every other European power in 
India into the shade. Old Goa, as the ruins of 
the old capital are called to-day, had a hundred 
ciiurches, many of them of magnificent propor- 
tions, and the Inquisition which was a power in 
the land The sixty years* subjection to Spam 
in the 17th century completed the ruin of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East and though the 
Marquis of Pombal in the 18th century tried 
to stave off its decadence, lus subordinates in 
far-off India either could not understand or 
would not carry out his orders and even his 
strong hand was unable to stop the decline It 
was in the 19th century that the colonials began 
to enjoy full Portuguese citizenship and sent 
their representatives to the Parliament m 
Lisbon. 

Modern Times. 

There was frequently recurring fighting and 
iu 1741 the Marathas invaded the neighbourhood 
of Goa and threatened the city itself An army 
of 12,000 men arrived from Portugal at the cri- 
tical moment The invaders were beaten 
off, and the Novas Conquislas were added to 
the Portuguese possessions In 1844 the 
shelter given by Goa to fugitives from justice 
in British territory threatened to bring about 
a rupture with the British Government at 
Bombay. In 1852 the Hanes of Satan, in the No- 
vas Conquistas, revolted In 1871 the nati\e 
army in Goa mutinied and the King’s own 
brother came from Lisbon to deal Arith the 
trouble and having done so disbanded the 
native army, which has never been reconsti- 
tuted But another outbreak among the 
troops took place in 1895 and the Banes joining 
them the trouble was again not quieted 
Until the arrival of another special expedition 
Lisbon. The Banes again broke out in 
1901 and again in 1912, troops being again 
imported to deal with the last outbreak, which 
reported concluded in the summer of 
1913. There has been no outbreak after that 
date. 

. people on the whole appear to be quite 
aatisned with the Portuguese connection. There 
18 no agitation for further reforms as in British 
India and not a sign of disaffection against Por- 
S8“®B«^rule. This is chiefly due to the fact 
mat under the present regime the natives of Goa 
enjoy somplete equality with the naUves of Por- 


tugal, many of the sons of Goa occupying high 
and responsible positions in Portugal. Thus 
Elvino de Bntto who was Minister of Publio 
Works towards the end of the last century was 
a native of Goa as was the father of Dr. Betten- 
court Bodrigues, Mimster for Foreign Affairs 
in General Carmonas dictatorial Government. 
Natives of Goa are also Dr. Almeida Arez, the 
President of the Supreme Court in Lisbon, Dr. 
Caeteno Gonsalves, Judge of the same Court 
and Mr Alberto Xavier, Secretary- General of the 
Ministry of Finance. 

Administration. 

The Lisbon Government by Decree No. 3266, 
dated 27th July 1917, enacted new rules re- 
garding the administration of Portuguese India 
under an Organic Charter (Carta Organica) in 
force since Ist July 1919. This Charter, 
regarding civil and financial administration 
ot the colony, was modified by rules Nos 1005 
and 1022, dated 7th and 20th August 1920, 
and decrees Nos 7008 and 7030 dated 9th 
and 16th October A new Organic Charter 
modifying in certain parts the earher one was 
granted by Decree No 12499 of 4th October 
1926 and is now in force. 

The territory of Portuguese India is ruled 
by one Governor-General, residing in the 
Capital of the State, at Panjim alias Nova-Goa, 
and 18 divided into three districts * Goa, Daman 
and Dill. Tlie last two are each under a Lieote- 
nant-Govemor The district of Goa is under the 
direct sujierintendency of the Governor-General, 

Subordinate to the Governor-General the 
following Secretariats are working Home 
and Political, Finance, Customs , Education, 
Military, Naval, Agriculture, Health and Public 
Works There are also three special and autono- 
mous Departments, which do not constitute 
exclusive Secretariats, one of them being the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, the 
second that of Survey and the third that of 
the Mscal of the W. I. P. Bailway. 

As the principal organ of adraimstration next 
to the Governor- General and in collaboration 
with him works a Governor’s Council {Conselho 
do Govemo) with Legislative and advisory 
powers The Council is constituted, in addition 
to the Governor-General, ex-offxcxo President, of 
four oflacials (Attorney-General, the Director 
of Finances, the Director of Civil Adnumstration 
and the Director of Public Works), five elected 
members (three representing Velhas Conquistas^ 
one the Novas Conquistas and one the Districts 
of Daman and Diu) and five members nominated 
by the Governor-General to represent the 
minorities, agricultural, commercial and other 
interests and the press 

In each pro\dnce of Goa, Daman and Diu, 
there is a District Council to supervise the Muni- 
cipabtics and other local institutions The 
District Council of Goa is composed of the Direc- 
tor of Civil Administration, President, the Gov- 
ernment Prosecutor of the Nova-Goa Civil 
Court ; the Deputy Chief Health OflBcer ; the 
Engineer next to the Director of Public Works ; 
the Deputy Director of Finances , the Chairman 
of the Monlcipal Corporation of the Islands ; one 
member elected by the Commercial and Indus- 
trial Associations of the district; one member 
elected by the 60 highest tax payers of Goa ; one 
member elected by the Associations ef Land- 
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owners and Fanners of the District ; and one 
member advocates elected by the Iieglslative 
Council among the legally qualified. 

At Daman and Dlu the corresponding body 
Is composed of the local Governor, President, 
the Government Prosecutor, the Chief of the 
Public Works Department, the Health Officer, 
the Financial Director of the district, the Chair- 
man of the Municipal Corporation, two members 
elected by 40 highest tax payers of the District 
and one member elected by the Merchants, 
Industrialists and Farmers of the district. 

Under the provisions of the above quoted 
Decree is also officiating in the capital of Por- 
tuguese India a administrative court 
tribunal to take cognizance and decide all liti- 
gious adinlnisvfative matters, fiscal questions 
and acccimts. It is named Tribunal Admxnis- 
rativo Fiscal e de Cantos and is composed of the 
Chief Justice as President, four High Court 
judges, one superior Government officer, who 
must be a Bachelor of Laws, nominated by the 
Government and a citizen, who is not an official 
elected by the Govemor-Generars Council 
When matters regarding finances and accounts 


come up for decision and discussion the Director 
of Finances also sits on this Tribunal. 

Under the presidency of the Governor-General 
the following bodies are also working. — 

Technical Council of Public Works. — Its mem- 
bers are all engineers on permanent duty in 
the head office, a military officer of highest 
rank in the army or navy, the Director of Fin- 
ances, the Attorney-General, the Chief Health 
Officer and a Secretary being a clerk of the 
Public Works Department appointed by the 
Director of Public Works 

Council of Public Instruction — This Council 
presided over by the Governor- General is com- 
posed of five officials* the Director of Civil Admi- 
nistration, the Director of the Medical College, 
the Director of the Lyceum, the Director of the 
Normal School and the Inspector of Primary 
Schools, and four nominated members. 

There is one High Court in the State of Indias 
with five Judges and one Attorney-General , and 
Courts of Justice at Panjim, Margao, Mapu^n, 
Bicholim, Quept in e Damao ; and Municipal 
Courts of Justice at Mormugao (Vasco da Gama), 
Ponda, Diu and Nagar-Aveh. 


PORT OF 

Mormugfio Is situated towards the south of 
Aguada Bar, on the left Bar, on the left bank 
of Zuary River In Lat. 15“ 25 'N and Long 
73“ 47' E., about 225 miles south of Bombay 
and OJ miles south of Panjim, the Capital of 
Portuguese India. The Port of Mormugao is 
the natural outlet to the sea for the whole area 
served by the M. <fe S. M Ry, (metre-gauge), 
and offers the shortest route both passenger 
and goods trafiSc The distance from Aden 
to Mormugi'io is about the same as from Aden 
to Bombay. The Port is provided with light- 
houses, buoys and all necessary marks and it 
is easily accessible all the year roimd and at 
any hour of the day or night even without the 
assistance of a Pilot. Pilotage is not compul- 
sory, but when usual pilot flag Is hoisted, a 
qualified officer will board the vessel and render 
such assistance. 

Mormugao Harbour is the terminal station 
of the West of India Portuguese Railway which 
is controlled by the Madras and Southern 
Maharatta Railway Company, with headquarters 
at Madras. Goods are snlppol direct from Sfor- 
mugao to any Continental Ports, every facility 
being afforded for such direct shipments. Cargo 
can be unloaded from or loaded direct into 
Railway wragons, which run alongside steamers, 
thus reducing handling. Warehouses are 
built on the quay and have railway sidings 
alongside. Steamers of over 5,tK)0 tons net 
register, from any Continental Ports can be 
discharged or loaded rapidly and in complete 
safety, in a working day of 10 hours 650 tons 
iron work or 800 tons bale or bag cargo can 
easily be loaded or discharged. The port is 
provided with steam cranes and all other appli- 
ances for quick loading and discharging of 
vessels, one of the cranes being of 30 tons 
capacity for discharging heavy lifts. The 
tonnage, quay dues and all other charges are 
very low, special concessions being granted 
for steamers arriving from European or American 
Pores touching liiBbon. Fresh water can be 
obtained at a low cost. 


MORMUGAO. 

I The Bombay Steam Navigation Company's 
(Shepherd) steamers between Bombay and Man- 
galore call at Mormug to twice a week. The Bri- 
tish India Steam Navigation Company’s steamers 
between Bombay and Africa call at Mormugao 
at least once a month. The Eller man Strick Line 

1 maintains a regular service from Liverpool 

1 to Mormugao calling occasionally at Lisbon. 
This service offers every facility for shipment 
from the United Kingdom to stations on the 
M <fe S. M Railway under the " Combined 
Sea and Rail Through Bills of Lading “ There 
are several stevedoring firms, the maximum 
rate for discharging or loading roal and general 
cargo being fixed by Government at 6 annas 
per ton, deadweight. Goods for British India 
pass through Goa without any charge being 
collected by Portuguese Government. British 
Customs duty payable at Castle-Rock can be 
paid by the Railway Company and collected 
at destination. Goods from stations on the 
M. & S. M. By System to Mormugao or 
vice-versa are railed without transhipment, 
thus avoiding a second handling. Steam tugs, 
barges, etc , for unloading in the stream can 
be had at a very low charge. 

With a view to promoting the economical, 
commercial and industrial development of 
Mormugao, a special Department under the 
designation of the “ Mormugao Improvement 
Trust " with its head office at Vasco da Gama, 
2 miles from Mormugao Harbour, has been 
created and the Local Government have intro- 
duced various regulations granting every 
facility to those Intending to raise buildings 
for residential and industrial purposes in the 
whole area, conmrising about 300 acres, near 
the Harbour, ^ere are over 2,000 plots, 
each measuring between 1,000 and 2,000 square 
metres (each square yard — 0*8361 square metre), 
available for residential quarters, granted on 
permanent lease on each x>&yment of 2 annas 
to Re. 1-8 per square metre, according to their 
situation, in addition to an annual payment 
of 4 pies per square metre as lease-hold rent. 
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Within about 60 days from the date of applica* 
tlon for a plot, the same is made over to the 
applicant or to the highest bidder, should there 
be more than one applicant for one and the same 
plot. The plan of buildings is In all cases 
subject to the approval of the Chairman of the 
Improvement Trust, such plan being required 
to be submitted within 60 days from the date 
the plot is made over to the leasee, and the 
period within which building is to be completed 

2 years Importation of building materials 
is allowed free of Custom duties. In addition 
to the above, there is an extensive area avail- 
able and reserved only for Industrial and 
Commercial Establishments, this area being 
known as “ Free Zone". Within this ** Free 
Zone," in addition to plots, which are leased 
at a very low rate for building factories, bonded 
warehouses or for establishment of any kind 
of industrial or commercial concerns, in 
accordance with rules and regulations lately 
issued by the local Government, special conces- 
sions and privileges are granted, such as . 

(7) For Establishment of Factories or Indus- 
trial Concerns , — All machinery, building mate- 
rials, tools, raw materials, etc., required for 
construction, maintenance and regular working 


of the Factories are permitted free of imjiort 
duty, likewise export of the goods manufactur- 
ed within the "Free Zone," 

(ZI) For Establishment of Depots of Manu- 
factured or Unmanufactured Goods ^ Bonded 
Warehouses, etc , etc — All goods Imiiorted by 
the Concessionaire for the purpose of such 
depot are allowed to be exported to any Foreign 
territory, after being Improved and repack^, 
if necessary, without payment of either import 
or export duty. 

(Ill) Exemption of Government Taxes — In 
addition to the above privileges, all Fac- 
tories, Commercial Establishments, buildings, 
etc , within the " Free Zone ” are exempt from 
all Government taxes for a period of 20 years 
from May 1923. Applications for any of the 
above concessions have to bo addressed to H.E. 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India and 
resented at the oflace of the Mormugao 
mprovement Trust at Vasco da Gama, giving 
therein full particulars of the area and plot, 
etc , required Such applications are disposed 
of within as little time as possible. Full 
information can be obtained from the Mormugao 
Improvement Trust, Vasco da Gama 


DAMAN, 


The settlement of Daman lies at the en- 
trance to the Gulf of Cambay, about 100 miles 
north of Bombay. It is composed of two por- 
tions, namely. Daman proper, lying on the 
coast, and the detached pargana of Nagar A veil, 
separated from it by a narrow strip of British 
territory and bisected by the B B <& C I Rail- 
way Daman proper contains an area of 22 
square miles and 20 villages and has a popu- 
lation (1921) of 17,566 of whom 1,480 are Chris- 
tians. The number of houses is according to the 
same census 4,095 Nagar Aveli has an area 
of 60 square miles and a population (1921) 
of 31,048, of whom only 271 are Christians 
The number of houses is 6,069 The town of 
Daman was sacked by the Portuguese in 1531 
rebuilt by the natives and retaken by the Portu- 
guese in 1558, when they made it one of their 
permanent establishments in India They 
converted the mosque into a church and have 
since built eight other places of worship The 
native Christians adopt the European cos- 
tume, some of the women dressing themselves 
after the present European fashion, and others 
following the old style of petticoat and mantle 
once prevalent in Spain and Portugal 
The soil of the settlement is moist and fer- 
tile, especially In Nagar Aveli, but despite the 


ease of cultivation only one-twentieth part of the 
territory is under tillage The principal crops 
are rice, wheat, the inferior cereals of Gujarat 
and tobacco. The settlement contains no 
minerals There are stately forests in Nagar 
Aveh, and about two-thirds of them consist of 
teak, but the forests are not conserved and the 
extent of land covered by each kind of 
timber has not been determined. Before the 
decline of Portuguese power in the East, Daman 
carried on an extewive commerce especially 
with the east coast of Africa. In those days 
it was noted for its dyeing and weaving. 

The territory forms for administrative pur- 
TOses a single district and has a Municipal 
Chamber and Corporation It is ruled by a 
Governor invested with both civil and military 
functions, subordinate to the Governor- General 
of Goa. The judicial department is adminis- 
tered by a judge, with an establishment com- 
posed of a delegate of the Attorney- General 
and two clerks In Nagar Aveli the greater 
part of the soil is the property of the Govern- 
ment, from whom the cultivators hold their 
tenures direct A tax is levied on all lands, 
whether alienated or the property of the State. 
The chief sources of revenue are land-tax, 
forests, excise and customs duties. 


DIU. 

Diu 18 an Island lying off the southern ex- ] of it. This they gained, first by treaty with 
tremity ot the Kathiawar Peninsula, from the Sultan of Gujarat and then by force of 
which it is separated by a narrow channel 1 arms. Diu became .ipulent and famous for 
through a considerable swamp It is composed 1 its commerce. It has now dwindled into 
of three portions, namely, Diu proper (island), 1 insignificance. The extreme length of the island 
the village of Gogla, on the Peninsula, separated , is about seven miles and its breadth from 
by the channel, and the fortress of Simbor, 1 north to south, two miles The area is 20 
about 5 miles west of the island It has a small ' square miles The population of the town of 
but excellent harbour, where vessels can safely Diu, from which the island takes its name, 
ride at anchor in two fathoms of waiter and j is said to have been 50,000 in the days of its 
owing to the great advantages which its posi- 1 commercial prosperity. The total population 
tlon offers for trade with Arabia and the Per- 1 of the island, according to the census 
Sian Gulf, the Portuguese were fired at an | of 1921 , Is 13,844, of whom 228 were 
early period with a desire to obtain possession ■ Christians. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS. 


The French poBsessions in India comprise five 
Settlements, with certain dependent lodges, or 
plots. They aggregate 203 square miles, and 
had a total population on the 26th Feb. 1931 
of 286,410. The first French expedition into 
Indian ■waters, with a view to open up commer- 
cial relations, was attempted in 1603. It was 
undertaken by private merchants at Rouen, but 
it failed, as also did several similar attempts 
which followed. In 1642 Cardinal Richelieu 
founded the first Campagnie d’Orient, but its 
efforts met with no success Colbert reconsti- 
tuted the Company on a larger basis in 1664, 
granting exemption from taxes and a monopoly 
of the Indian trade for fifty years. After having 
twice attempted, without success, to establish 
itself in Madagascar, Colbert’s Company again 
took up the idea of direct trade with India 
and its President, Caron, founded in 1668 the 
Comptoir, or agency, at Surat But on find- 
ing that city unsuited for a head establishment 
he seized the harbour of Trincomalee m Ceylon 
from the Butch The Dutch however, speedi- 
ly retook Trincomalee; and Caron, passing 
over to the Coromandel coast m 1672, seized 
St Thome, a Portuguese town adjoining Madras, 
which had for twelve years been in the pos- 
session of Holland He was, however, com- 
pelltHi to restore it to the Dutch in 1674. 

The ruin of the Company seemed impending 
when one of its agents, the celebrated Fran- 
cois Martin, suddenly restored it Rallying 
under him a handful of sixty Frenchmen, 
saved out of the wreck of the settlements at 
Trincomalee and St Thome, he took up his 
abode at Pondicherry, then a small village 
which he purchased in 1683 from the Raja of 
Gingee. He built fortifications, and a trade 
began to spring up ; but he was unable to hold 
the town against the Dutch, who wrested it 
from him in 1693, and held it until it was res- 
tored to the French by the Peace of Ryswick, 
in 1697. Pondicherry became m this vear 
and has ever since remained, the most import- 
ant of the French Settlements in India Its 
foundation was contemporaneous with that 
of Calcutta. Like Calcutta, its site was pur- 
chased by a European Company from a native 
prince, and what Job Cliarnock was to Calcutta 
Francois Martin proved to Pondicherry. On 
its restitution to the French by the Peace of 
Ryswick in 1697, Martin was appointed 
Governor, and under his able management 
Pondicherry became an entrepot of trade 
Chandernagore, in Lower Bengal, had been 
acquired by the French Company in 1688, by 
grant from the Delhi Emperor; Mah6, on the 
Malabar Coast, was obtained in 1725-6, under 
the government of M Lenoir , Karikal, on the 
Coromandel Coast, under that of M. Dumas, 
in 1739. Tanaon, on the coast of the Northern 
Circars, was taken possession of in 1750, and 
formally ceded to tlie French two years later. 

Administration. 

The military command and administration-in- 
ebief of the French possessions in India are vested 
in a Governor, whose residence is at Pondi- 
cherry. The ofiQce is at present held by Monsieur 
George Bourret (Franoois- Adrien). He is assisted 


by a Chief Justice and by several '* Chefs de 
Service ” in the different administrative depart- 
ments. In 1879 local councils and a council- 
general were established, the members being 
chosen by a sort of universal suffrage witliin the 
trench territories. Seventeen Municipalities, or 
Communal Boards, were erected m 1907, namely, 
Pondicherry, Ariancoupara, Modeliarpeth, 
Oiilgarct, Villenour, Tiroubouvane, Bahour and 
Nettapacara, for the establishment of Pondi- 
cherry , Kunkal, Neravy, Nedouncadou, Tirii- 
nalar, Grande Ald^e, Cotchdry. for the establish- 
ment of Earikal, and also Chandernagore, Mah^ 
and Yanaon. On municipal boards natives are 
entitled to a proportion of the scats. Civil 
and criminal courts, courts of first instance 
and a court of appeal compose the judicial 
machinery. The army and establishments 
connected with the Governor and his staff 
at Pondicherry, and those of administrators 
at Chandernagore, Yanaon, Mahe and Karikal, 
together with other headquarters charges 
necessarily engross a large proportion of 
the revenue All the state and dignity of 
an independent Government, with four de- 
pendent ones, have to bo maintained. This 
18 effected by rigid economy, and the 
prestige of the French Government is worthily 
maintained m the East Pondicherry is also 
the scene of considerable religious pomp and 
missionary activity. It forms the seat of an 
Archbishop, witli a body of priests for all 
French India, and of the Missions Etrangeres, 
the successors of the Mission du Carnatic founded 
by the Jesuits in 1776 But the chief field of 
this m.ssion lies outside the French Settlements, 
a large proportion of Its Christians are British 
subjects and many of the churches are in British 
territory The British rupee is the ordinarv 
tender within French territories A line of rail- 
way runumg ma Villenour, from Pondicherry to 
ViUupuram on the South Indian Railway, main- 
tains communication with Madras and the rest 
of British India, and Karikal is linked to the 
same railway by the branch from Peralam A 
Chamber of Commerce consisting of fifteen 
members, nine of them Europeans or persons 
of Euroi>ean descent, was reorganised by a decree 
of 7th March, 1914 The capital, Pondicherry, 
is a very handsome town, and presents, especially 
from the sea, a striking appearance of French 
civilisation 


People and Trade. 

The Settlements are represented in Par- 
liament at Paris by one senator and one 
deputy. The Senator Is Mons. Lemoignic The 
Deputy is Mons Pierre Dupuy. There were in 
1932 59 primary schools and 3 colleges 

all maintained by the Government, with 308 
teachers and 9,263 pupils. Local revenue and 
expenditure (Budget of 1932) Rs. 2,694,019 
The principal crops are paddy, groundnut, and 
ragi. There are at Pondicherry 3 cotton mills, 
and at Chandernagore 1 lute mill. The 
cotton mills have, in all 1,691 looms 
and 71,744 spindles, employing 7,460 persons. 
There are also at work one oil factory and a few 
oil presses for groundnuts, and one ice factory. 
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The chief exports from Pondicherry are oil seeds. 
At the ports of Pondicherry, Karikal, and Mah^ 
in 1031 the Imports amounted tofrs 96,215,000 
and the exports to frs. 173,095,000 At these 
three ports in 1931, 271 vessels entered and 
cleared ; tonnage 84,333 T. Pondicherry is 


visited by French steamers, sailing monthly 
between Colombo and Calcutta in connection 
with the Messageries Marltimes. Tlie figures 
contained in this paragraph are the latest avail- 
able and are corrected up to December 
1931. 


PONDICHERRY. 


Pondicherry Is the chief of the French Settle- 
ments in India and its capital is the head- 
quarters of their Governor It is situated on 
the Coromandel Coast, 105 miles from Madras 
by road and 122 by the Villupuram-Pondi- 
cherry branch of the South Indian Railway. 
The area of the Settlement is 115 square miles 
and its population in the 26th Feb 1931 was 
183,555 It consists of the eight communes of 
Pondicherry. The Settlement was founded in 
1674 under Francois Martin. In 1693, 
it was captured by the Dutch but 
was restored in 1699 It was besieged four 
times by the English. The first siege 
under Admiral Boscawen in 1748 was unsuc- 
cessful The second, undei Eyre Coote in 1761, 
resulted in the capture of the place, which was 
restored in 1765. It was again besieged and 
captured in 1778 by Sir Hector Munro, and the 
fortifications were demolished in 1779 The 
place was again restored in 1785 under the 
Treaty of Versailles of 1783. It was captured 
a fourth time by Colonel Braithwaite in 1793, 
and finally restored in 1816. 

The Settlement comprises a number of 
isolated pieces of territory which are cut off 
irom the main part and surrounded by the 
British District of South Arcot, except where 
they border on the eea. The Collector of 


South Arcot is empowered to deal with 
ordinary correspondence with the French 
authorities on these and kindred matters, and 
in this capacity is styled the Special Agent. 
At Pondicherry itself is a British Consular 
Agent accredited to the French Government, 
who IS usually an officer of the Indian Army. 
The town is conapact, neat and clean, and is 
divided by a canal into two parts, the Ville 
blanche and the Ville noire. The Ville 
blanche has a European appearance, the streets 
being laid at right angles to one another with 
trees along their margins reminding the visi- 
tor of continental boulevards, and the houses 
being constructed with courtyards and embel- 
lished with green Venetians. All the cross 
streets lead down to the shore, where a wide 
promenade facing the sea is again different 
from anything of its kind in British India. 
In the middle is a screw-pile pier, which serves, 
when ships touch at the port, as a point for 
the landing of cargo, and on holidays as a 
general promenade for the population. There 
18 no real harbour at Pondicherry , ships lie 
at a distance of about a mile from the shore, 
and communication with them is conducted 
by the usual masula boats of this coast. Facing 
the shore end of the pier is a statue of the great 
Dupleix, to whom the place and the French 
name owed so much. 


CHANDERNAGORE. 


Chandemagore is situated on tlie bank of the 
Hooghly, a short distance below Chlnsura 
Population (in the 26th Feb 1931) 27,262 
The town was permanently occupied by the 
French in 1688, though previously it had been 
ternporarilv occupied by them at a date given as 
1672 or 1676 It did not, however, rise to any 
importance till the time of Dupleix It changed 
hands between British and French various 
times during the Napoleonic wars and was 
finally restored to the French in 1816 

The former grandeur of Chandemagore has 


disappeared, and at present it is little more 
than a quiet suburban town with little external 
trade The railway station on the East Indian 
Railway is Just outside French territory 22 
miles from Calcutta (Howrah) The chief 
administrative officer is the Administrator 
who is subordinate to the Governor of the 
French Possessions The chief public insfi- 
tution is the College Dupleix, formerly called 
St Mary’s institution, founded in 1882 and 
under the direct control of the French 
Government 


KARIKAL. 


Karikal lies on the Coromandel Coast between 
the Tanjore District of Madras and the Bay 
of Bengal. The settlement Is divided into 
six communes, containing 110 villages in 
all, and covering an area of 53 square miles 
It is governed by an Administrator subordinate 
to the Governor at Pondicherry The popu- 
lation has in recent years rai idly decreased In 
1883 it was 93.055, in 1891, 76,626 , in 1901, 
64,603 ; in 1923, 67,023; in 1924, 66,922; 

and in 1931, 57,914; but the density 

is still very high, being 1,003 persona 
per square mile, Kumbakonain is the only 
taluk in Tanjore District which has a higher 
^nsity. Each of the six communes — namely, 
I A >1’- ^ Grande Aldee, Nedtmgadu, Oot- 
cuery,Neravy and Tirnoular — possesses a mayor 
and atuncil. The members are all elected by 


universal suffrage, but in the municipality 
Karikal half the number of seats are reserved for 
Europeans or their descendants The country is 
very fertile, being irrigated by seven branches of 
the Gauvery, besides many smaller channels. 

The capital of the settlement Is situated on 
the north bank of the river Arasalar, about 
U miles from Its mouth It has a brisk trade 
in rice with Oeylon, and to a less extent with 
the Straits Settlements It has no commerce 
with France, and very little with other French 
colonies. The port is merely an oiien road- 
stead, provided with a light-house 142 feet 
high, the light in which has a range of from 
8 to 10 miles. In 1899 Karikal was connected 
with Peralem on the Tanjore District Board 
Railway. Karikal finally came Intc French 
possession on the settlement after 1816. 
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The Frontiers. 


By those who take a long view of politics in 
the wide sense of the it will be seen that 

the Indian Frontier problem, which has loomed 
80 large in the discussion of Indian questions, 
has always borne a two-fold character — the local 
Issue and the international issue For almost 
a century the international issue was the greater 
of the two, and the most serious question which 
the Indian Government, both directly and as the 
executora of British Imperial policy, had to face 
But the tendency of later times was for 
the lutemational asyiect to recede and for the 
local aspect to grow in importance, until 
It wright be said, with as much truth as charac- 
terises all generrllsatlons, that the local issue 
dominated, if it did not absorb the situation 

The Local Problem. — The local problem. 
In its broadest outlines, may be briefly indicated 
before proceeding to discuss it in detail b rom 
the Arabian Sea on the West to the confines 
of Nepal Is a wild and troublous sea of some of 
the highest mountains in the w’orld The thin 
valleys in these immense ranges are poorly popu- 
lated by hardy, brave, militant mountaineers, 
rendered the fiercer and the more difficult by pro- 
fessing the martial Moslem faith, accentuated 
by the most bitter fanaticism But sparse as the 
population 18 , it IS in excess of the supporting 
power )f the country Like mountaineers in all 
parts _)f the world, these brave and tearless men 
have sought to eke out their exiguous agriculture 
by raiding the rich plains of Hindustan We may 
And a fairly close parallel to the situation in 
the position ol the Highlands of Scotland until 
after the rebellion ol 1745 the English Govern- 
ment of the day sought a permanent remed> 
by opening for the w arlike Highlanders a rnilitarj 
career in the famous Highland regiments, and 
in rendering military operations easier by the 
construction of Wade’s road The High- 
land problem has disajipeared so long from 
English politics that its pregnant lessons are 
little realised, but if the curious studenu will 
read again that linlliant novel by Neil Munro, 
“The New Koad,” he will appreciate what W ade’s 
work meant for the Highlands of Scotland, and 
what lessons it teaches those who are called 
upon to face, in its local aspect, the Indian 
frontier problem So far as the area with which 
we are dealing was concerned, two policies 
were tried. In Baluclustan, the genius of Sir 
Robert Sandemau devised the method of enter- 
ing into military occupation of the principal 
points, and thence controlling the country 
At the same time close engagements w'ere entered 
into with the principal chiefs, througli whom 
the tribesmen were kept In order Tliat policy 
was so successful that whilst the administration 
was expensive the Baluchistan frontier did not 
seriously embarrass the Government of India 
from the time when Sandeman set his mark on 
the land. Not that the country was entirely 
peaceful Occasional tribal raids or risings 
necessitated occasional military operations, 
and the Qomal Pass was involv^ in the 
^neral tribal disturbances which followed 
the wanton declaration of war by Afghanistan 


in 1910. But speaking broadly, Sandeman 
brought peace to Baluchistan, and to the large 
frontier area which is embraced in that generic 
term So far as this section of the frontier is 
concerned it may be said that no frontier pro- 
blem exists, save the need for an economical 
and constructive poliev. 

Towards Afghanistan —Far otherwise has 
it until lately been with the section of the fron- 
tier wliicli ^t^etchcs from Baluchistan to tlie con- 
fines of Kashmir That has, for three quarters 
of a centurv, been the scene of almost ceaseless 
military operations, which have constituted a 
devastating drain on the Indian exchequer. For 
years one sought for a definite policy guiding the 
actions of the Government of India One expla- 
nation of their inconsistencies was found in the 
existenci ot two schools of thought Once the 
frontier with Afghanistan had been delimited, the 
soldiers naturally pressed for tlie armed occupa- 
tion of the whole country right up to the con- 
fines of Afghamstan, or at anv rate, for military 
posts, linked with good communications, which 
would dominate the countrv But those who 
looked at policv not only from the military 
standpoint, were fearful of two considerations 
They felt that occupation up to the Afghan fron- 
tier would only shift the frontier problem farther 
North Instead of the differing tribes, we 
should, they argued, have to meet the Afghan on 
our border line If Afghanistan were a strong, 
homogeneous State, that would be a matter oi 
little account But even under the iron rule 
of Abdurrahaman Khan, the Amir’s writ ran but 
lightly iu the southern confines of his kingdom. 
Under his successor, Habibullah Khan, whose 
policy was generally wise and successful, it ran 
still less firm I v The Amir was unable to control 
the orgamsataon of the tribal gatherings which 
involved us in the Zakka Khel and Mohmand 
exjxjditions during the Indian secretarysliip 
of that arch pacifist, Lord Morlev. Nor did it 
enable Habibullah to deal effectively with a 
rising against his own Governor in Khost The 
Afghan forces melted away under transport 
difficulties when they were moved against 
the rebellious Khostwalis, and the Amir had to 
make peace with his troublous vassals There- 
fore, it was said, occupation up to what Is 
called the Durand Line because it is the line 
demarcated by the Frontier Commission in 
which Sir Mortimer Durand was the British 
Plenipotentiary, would simply mean that in 
time of trouble wo should have to deal with 
Afghanistan instjead of a tribe or two, and 
with the Irreconcilable tribesmen along 
our difficult line of communications There 
was the further consideration that financiers 
were of the fixed belief that even if the For- 
ward Policy was wise from the military 
standpoint, it would involve charges over an in- 
definite period greater than the Indian finances 
would bear Moreover on this section of the 
Frontier, the position was complicated by the 
expansion of Russia in Central Asia The easiest 
passes, and the passes down which for centuries 
from the time of Alexander the Great invaders 
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have swept from Persia and Central Asia to I 
loot the fat plains of Hindustan, traverse this 1 
region. Therefore it was deemed essential to 
control, If not to occupy them, in the Interests 
of the Imperial situation In this zone therefore 
policy ebbed and flowed between the Forward 
School, which would have occupied, or dominat- 
ed, the whole Frontier up to the Durand Line, 
that la to say up to the Afghan frontier: and the 
Close Border School,which would have us remain 
out of the difDouIt mountainous zone and meet 
the tribesmen on the plains if they sallied forth. 
The extreme advocates of this school would 
even have had us return to the lino of the Indus 

The Two Policies. — The result of this conflict 
of opinion was a series of wavering compromises, 
which like all compromises was profoundly un- 
satisfactory Wo pushed forward posts here and 
there, which irritated the Tribesmen and made 
them fearful of their prized independence, 
without controlling them. These advanced 
posts were In many cases inadequately held and 
rarelj were they linked with their supporting 
posts by adequate means of communication 
We preserved between our administrative 
frontier and the Durand Line which demarcated 
our frontier with Afghanistan an irregular belt of 
land called The Independent Territory, in which 
neither we nor the Afghan Government exercised 
jurisdiction This was left entirely under the 
control of the tribes who peopled it Now it was 
often asked why we did not follow the precedent 
of Baluchistan and “ Sandemanise ** the Inde- 
pendent Territory That was one of the peren- 
nial topics of Frontier discussions But stress 
was laid upon the essential differences between 
this zone and Baluchistan. Sir Robert Sande- 
man found a strong tribal system existing in 
Baluchistan, and he was able to enter into 
direct engagements with the tribal Chiefs There 
is no such tribal organisation in the Independent 
Territory The tribal Chiefs, or maliks, exercise 
a very precarious authority, and the instrument 
for the collective expression of the tribal will is 
not the chief, but the jirgah, or tribal council, of 
the most democratic character, where the voice 
of the young men of the tribe often has the same 
influence, in time of excitement perhaps more 
influence, than the voice of the wiser greybeard 
The bitter fruit of this policy of compromise 
was rtaped in 1897, when following a minor 
outbreak In the Tochi Valley the general 
uneasiness flamed into a rising which lnvol^ed 
the wiiole of the North-West Frontier, from the 
Gomal to the borders of Nepal A force over 
thirty thousand strong had to bo mobilised to 
deal with it Even this large force, owing to 
the luimcnso difficulties of transportation was 
unable effectively to deal with the situation, 
though peace w'as made The emergency thus 
created synchronised with the advent of Lord 
Curzon as Viceroy. He dealt with it in master- 
ful fashion. In the flrst place, he separated 
Mie frontier zone from the Government of the 
^njab, which had hitherto been responsible 
for its administration, and had organised for 
the purpose a special force of Frontier soldiers, 
^^own as the Punjab Irregular Frontier Force 
This was the revival of a scheme as old as the 
Viceroyalty of Lord Lytton, though no other 
Viceroy had been able to carry It through in the 
face of the strong opposition of successive Punjab 
Governments. The area bo separated was 


constituted into a separate administrative 
zone under the direct authority of the Govern- 
ment of India, exercised through a Chief Commis- 
sioner Then Lord Curzon w ithdrew the advan- 
ced military posts and concentrated the Regular 
troops in bases better linked with the main 
military centres of India by roads and railwajs 
The advanced posts, and especially important 
Passes like the Tochi, the Kurrara and the 
Khyber, were entrusted to the defence of local 
militia, recruited from the tribesmen them- 
selves, and oflftcered by British officers drawn 
from the ranks of the Indian Army Later 
it was supplemented by a fine development 
policy. The aonstructlon of the Upper Swat 
Canal, afterw’ards developed into the Swat 
Canal {q,v. Irrigation) led to such an increase 
in cultivation that the tribesmen were given 
a means of livelihood and w^ere invested with 
the magic charm of valuable property The 
irrigated part of the Frontier has since been one 
of the most peaceful in the whole borderline. 

Lord Curzon’s Success — Judged by every 
reasonable standard the Curzon policy was 
successful It did not give us complete peace 
There were occasional punitive exiieditions 
demanded, such as for instance the Zakka Khei 
andMohmand expeditions, and the Waziris.and 
m particular the truculent Mabsud Wazlris never 
ceased raiding But in comparison with what had 
gone before, it gave relative peace It endured 
throughout the Great War, though the Waziris 
built up a heavy bill of offences, wnlrh awaited 
settlement when Go\ernment were free from 
the immense preoccupations of the war. It 
broke down under the strain of the w'anton 
invasion of India by the Afghans in the hot 
weather of 1919 On February 20th the Amir 
Habibullah Khan was assassinated in his sleep 
near Jelalabad. Although he does not figure so 
prominently in frontier history as his iron 
father Abdurrahaman Khan, he nevertheless has 
high claims on the favourable verdict of history. 
None anticipated that any successor to Abdui- 
rahaman Khan could hold in the leash of a single 
State the fractious, fanatical tribes who make 
iiu the population ot the Afghan kingdom Yet 
this Habibullah did. On occasiona his attitude 
seemed to be equivocal, as when armed gather- 
ings of the tribes called lashkars were permitted 
to assemble in Afglmn territory and to invade 
the Independent Territory, causing the Zakka 
Khel and M ohm and exjieditions But w'e must 
not judge a State like Afghanistan by European 
standards , the Amir had often to bow before 
the fanatical elements amongst his own people 
until they had burnt their fingers by contact 
with the British troops. At the outset of the 
Great War he warned the Government that he 
might often have to do things which seemed un- 
friendly, hut they must trust him In truth, the 
position of the Amir when Turkey entered on the 
war, and called Moslems everywhere to arms on 
the side of Germany was extraordinarily difficult, 
he received Turkish, German and Austrian 
missions in Kabul, from which British represent- 
ati\es w'ere still excluded. But he kept Afghani- 
stan out of the w ar, and with the complete defeat 
of the Central Powers and their satellites, his 
policy was justified up to the hilt Indeed, 
his success was the cause of his assassination. 
The irreconcilable elements in the Kingdom saw 
that the day of reckoning had come and strove 
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CO avert the settlement of their account by the 
murder. When he was done to death, his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan, was proclaimed Amir by 
the assassins But the conscience of Afghanistan 
revolted against the idea of Nasrullah, the arch- 
fanatic of the ruling House of Kabul, ascending 
the throne over the blood-stained corpse of his 
brother. A military moTement in Kabul itself 
brushed him aside and installed the son of 
HabibuUah, Amanullah Khan, on the throne. 
But Amanullah Khan soon found it was a thorny 
bed on which he lav, and encouraged by the 
disorders in India which followed the passing 
of stringent measures to deal with anarchical 
crime, set his troops in motion on April 26, 1919, 
and preaching a jehad promised his soldiery the 
traditional loot of Hindustan. The Indian Army 
was at once set in motion, and as has always 
been the case the regular Afghan Army was 
easily beaten Dacca was seized, Jelalabad 
and Kabul were frequently bombed from the 
air, and there was nothing to prevent our oc- 
cupation of Kabul, save the knowledge gleaned 
from the bitter heritage of the wars of 1838 
and 1878, that it is one thing to overset a govern- 
ment in Afghanistan, but it Is quite another 
to set up a stable government in its stead The 
Government of India wisely held their hand, 
and the Afghans having sued for peace, a treaty 
was signed on the 8th August 1919 

But an untoward effect of this wanton war 
was to set the Frontier from the Gonial to the 
Khyber ablaze With one or two exceptions, 
the Tribal Militia left without the support of 
the regular troops who in the emergency 
ought to have been hastened to their 
succour, could not stand the strain of 
an appeal from their fellow tribesmen, and either 
melted away or joined the rising This has often 
been described as the failure of the Curzon 
^licy, which was based on tlie tribal militia 
But there is another aspect to this issue, which 
w^as set out in a series of brilliant articles v\hich 
Mr. Arthur Moore, its sjiecial correspondent, 
contributed to The Times He pointed out that 
the militia was meant to be a military police 
force. The lapse of time, and forgetfulness 
of its real puniose, had converted the militia 
into an imitation of the regular army The 
Militia was meant to be a police When the 
War broke out its units were treated as a covering 
force behind which the llcgular Army mobilised 
This is a role which it was never intended they 
should serve ; exposed to a strain w hlch they 
should never have been called upon to bear, 
they crumpled under it. If on the outbreak of 
trouble troops had promptly hurried to their 
support all miglit have been well Left to 
look after themselves, with no sign of support, 
they found themselves too weak to hold their 
positions and militarily their only course was 
to retire from the midst of their own kinsmen 
as the seal of revolt surged towards them. 
They would not take it. 

Russia and the Frontier. — The Curzon 
policy was up to the time of its collapse greatly 
assisted by extraneous events. The greatest 
external force in moulding Indian frontier policy 
was the long struggle with Itussia. For nearly 
three quarters of a century a veiled warfare 
for predominance in Asia was waged between 
Great Britain and Kussia. There are few pages 


in British foreign policy less attractive to the 
student of Imperial affairs. Kussia was con- 
fronted in Central Asia with precisely the same 
conditions as those which laced England in 
India when the course of events converted the 
old East India Company from a trading corpor- 
ation into a governing body. The decaying 
khanates of Central Asia were Impossible neigh- 
bours. Confronted with an inferior civilisation, 
and with neighbours who would not let her 
alone, Eussiahad to advance. True, the adven- 
turous spirits in her armies, and some of the 
great administrators in the Tsarist capital 
were not adverse to paying off on the Indian 
Borderland the score against Great Britain for 
the Crimean War, and for what the Eussians 
thought was depriving them of the fruits of their 
costly victory over Turkey in 1877-78. The 
result was a long and unsatisfactory guerilla 
enterprise between the hardiest spirits on both 
sides, accompanied by periodic panics in the 
British Press each time the Eussians moved 
forward, w'hich induced the coining, after the 
Eussiau occupation of Merv, of the generic 
term “ Mervousness ** This external force 
involved the Govemment of India in the humi- 
liations of the Afghan War of 1838, with the 
tragic destruction of the retiring Indian force 
between Kabul and Jelaiabad, slightly relieved 
by the heroic defence of Jelalabad and the 
firmness of General Pollock in refusing to with- 
draw the pumtive army until ho had set his 
mark on Kabul by the razing of the famous 
Bala Hissar fortress It involved us in the second 
Afghan War of 1878, which left the baffling 
problem of no stable government in Afghanis- 
tan. There was a gleam of light when Abdur- 
rahaman Khan, whom w'e set up at Kabul to 
relieve us of our perplexities, proved himself 
a strong and capable ruler. If one ruthless in his 
methods But in the early eighties the two 
States were on the vergi' of war over a squabble 
for the possession of Penjdeh, and then men 
began to think a little more clearly There 
began a series of boundary d(‘limitation8 and 
agreements which clarified the situation, without 
however finally settling it The old controversy 
broke out in another form when intrigues with a 
Buriat monk, Dorjlcff, during Lord Curzon’s 
vicero>alty, gave rise to the grave suspicion 
that the scene had only shifted to Tibet. An 
expedition to Lhasa rent the veil which had 
so long concealed the mvsterioiis citv and dis- 
persed the miasma of this intrigue But it was 
not until the co elusion of the Anglo-Eussian 
agreement of 1 907 that the two countric'S arrived 
at a stage long sought by those who looked 
beyond their noses The actual authors of the 
Agreement were Lord Grey, the Foreign Secre- 
tary, and Lord Hardinge, formerly British 
Ambassador in Petrograd, but it had been desir- 
ed by their predecessors, whose efforts were 
rendered nugatory by the Intransigent attitude 
of the dominant forces in Petrograd It was not 
until Eiissia was chastened on the battlefields 
of Manchuria by Japan, and disappeared as a 
sea power In the decisive battle of Tsushima, 
that an atmosphere was created favourable 
to the conclusion of an Agreement. This 
embraced the whole frontier zone. There were 
many unsatisfactory features in the Agreement, 
especially in regard to Persia, for which we 
had to pay a considerable price in the attitude 
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of Persians In the War But again taking long 
views, the Agreement fully justified itself in a 
broad definition of the interest of the two coun- 
tries, which put an end to the period of excur 
sions and alarms up to the outbreak of the War 
Russia then ceased to be a material factor in 
the Indian Frontier Problem. With the 
establishment of the Soviet Oligarchy in Moscow 
uneasiness has returned, for the geographical 
and allied circumstances which influenced the 
policy of the Tsarist regime exert precisely the 
same pressure upon its successor, and the Soviet 
have a troublesome motive which the Tsars had 
not • their aim to produce world revolution is 
avowed and Britain and the Constitutionalism 
for which she stands are the greatest obstacles 
in their path. 

German Influence. — As nature abhors 
a vacuum, so in the case of States bordered by 
higher clvliiaations, no sooner does one strong 
influence recede than some other takes its 
place. Long before the signing of the Anglo- 
Ilussian Agreement the shadow of the German 
menace had begun to appear on the horizon. 
Imitative, not creative, in this, as in most other 
activities, the Germans adapted their methods 
from the penetration by railway which was so 
marked a feature of Russian expansion in Man- 
churia, brought to an end by the disastrous 
issue of the war with Japan. The seeds of the 
German effort were sown when the Kaiser, 
extending the hand of Christian fellowship to 
the Sultan of Turkey, Abdul-Hamed, at a time 
when that sovereign was ostracised by Europe 
for his direct complicity in the massacre of 
Armenians, or rather one of the massacres of 
Armenians, made German influence supreme 
at Constantinople. His theatrical tour through 
Palestine, which was generally treated in Europe 
as an exhibition of opera bouffe, soon bore fruit 
in the acquisition by German interests of the 
principal railways in Anatolia Later it fructi- 
fied more effectively in the Baghdad Railway 
concession, under vvliich German interests secured 
the right of extending the Anatolian lines 
from the port of Haidar Pasha, opposite 
Constantinople, to a port in the Persian Gulf 
Now successive British Statesmen of both parties 
had declared that the acquisition of a territorial 
foot-hold in the Persian Gulf by any power — 
Russia and the port of Bunder Abbas being then 
in view — would be regarded as an unfriendly 
act There followed a replica of the period of 
alarms and excursions which had disfigured 
our relations with Russia. Undaunted, even 
when their endeavour to secure British co-opera- 
tion In the enterprise failed, and when the 
Revolution in Turkey which set the Committee 1 
of Union and Progress in power entailed a 
temporary interruption of their influence at 
Constantinople, the Germans pressc*d forward 
with their enterprise. They pushed the Anatolian 
railways as far east as Bourgulu, and constructed 
a line northwards from Baghdad to Samara 
They sent a mission to explore the potentialities 
of the port of Koweit in the Persian Gulf, and 
set ^e Turks in motion to subordinate the Sheikh 
of Kow'oit to direct Turkish sovereignty, with 
a nominal view to extending the Baghdad railw ay 
from Basra to Koweit, or the vicinity of Koweit 
at the deep water inlet behind Bubian Island 
J hey commenced the most difficult part of 
the w'prk in piercing the Amanus apd Tapnis 


ranges by a series of tunnels, and laid the rails 
on the other side of the mountains across the 
Euphrates to Ras-al-AIn. Behind this rail- 
way activity stood a grandiose policy, w'hich is 
Indicated in what became known in Germany 
as “ B B B.*’ — Berlin, Byzantium. Baghdad. 
Throughout the progress of these schemes, 
which did not stop short of Baghdad, but were 
directed through a port in the Persian Gulf, 
at India, the Germans were anxious to secure 
the co-operation of Great Britain, If they could 
do so on their own terms, that is to say without 
affecting the enterprise as a dominant German 
adventure. Shortly before the commencement 
of the war the protracted negotiations with 
London which had this end in iriew ended In a 
definite agreement between the two Powers. 
Under this agreement the Gulf section of the 
line was to have been British, and the other 
portion German But this agreement which 
had not been signed became waste paper with 
the outbreak of the war, and the German plana 
vanished in thin air with the complete defeat 
of Turkey and Germany Nevertheless the rail- 
way did not st^nd still during the war. Germany 
made immense efforts to complete the difficult 
tunnel sections and the work was substantially 
finished when the Armistice was signed. 

The Significance of the Baghdad Railway 
— The real significance of the Baghdad ^^ilway 
was little appreciated in Great Britain. It was 
constantly pictured as a great trunk line, which 
would short-circuit the traditional British 
dominance by sea, and absorb the passenger 
and goods traffic from the East. This idea could 
I only be nourished by those completely ignorant 
of the conditions of the Indian passenger 
service and the essentials of a competitive route 
for the carriage of merchandise The rush of 
passenger traffic from India is from April to 
June, in order to escape the hot weather in 
India and, the return traffic is spread over the 
period of from October to January, From April to 
Juno the heat in Mesopotamia is appalling To 
imagine that the passenger traffic from India 
would turn from the easy and comfortable, as 
w ell as fairly expeditious sea route from Bombay 
to Marseilles and thence by the easiest railway 
travelling outside the British Isles to Calais 
and I.ondon, for such a land route was an amazing 
chimera. The Baghdad route would have in- 
volved a sea vovage from Bombay or Karachi 
to Koweit or Basra, then a journey across the 
burning plains of Mesopotamia and Asia Minor 
to Haidar Pasha, then across the Straits to 
Constantinople, and finally right across Europe 
to a North Sea port. This would in any circum- 
stances have been a costly freak journey in 
comparison with the sea route Then as for 
the commercial aspect of the line, the natural 
port of the Middle East is Basra The sea 
freight from England or Germany to Basra 
w^RS often less than half the freight from Basra 
to Baghdad. To imagine again that merchan- 
dise would desert this route for a land and 
sea route, which would have involved a 
double break of bulk at Constantinople and 
Haidar Pasha, was again a chimera. 

As a through route the primary purpose of 
the Baghdad Railway was strategic. It was 
designed to make the Power seated at Constan- 
tinople — and that Power the Teutons were resolv- 
ed should be Germany — complete master of Aslft 
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Minor and The Middle East, andthe route-select- 
ed, often criticised, was the best for the rapid 
movement of troops to the strategic centres. 
As a commercial line, the Railway, if completed, 
would have served three zones. The western 
area of Turkey in Asia at Haidar Pasha The 
rich lands of Anatolia at Alexandretta. The 
eastern zone at Basra. The Germans, it is 
understood, attached immense importance to 
the subsequent engagements with Turkey 
which plac^ them in maritime command at 
Alexandretta. They began to inaugurate a 
commercial position in the Persian Gulf through 
the establishment of a subsidized line of steamers 
run by the great Hamburg-America corporation. 
They strove to obtain an actual footing in the 
Gulf through the German house of Wonkhaus 
The Germans were probably never serious 
in their alleged designs on Koweit, which 
could never have borne a more definite 
relation to the commerce of the Gulf than 
Flushing to Antwerp or Cuxhaven to Hamburg , 
that was one of the red herrings they drew across 
their trail to divert attention from their real 
objective, Basra, which is destined by virtue 
of an unchallengeable geographical and natural 
position to be the great port of The Middle 
East. These considerations have no more 
than an academic value now Germany was 
defeated The Turks, when they emerged from 
an isolated military despotism based on 
Angora, were confronted with the immense 
problem of re-building their bankrupt State, 
deprived of the most intelligent section of the 
old population — the Greeks and the Armenians, 
by massacre and expulsion — were a very different 
factor The completion of the through line was 
indefinitely postponed. But as the advantages 
of the route, for the purposes we have indicated, 
are many and great, the ultimate construction 
of the through line is only a matter of time, 
so one has placed these authoritative charac- 
teristics on record for the guidance of opinion 
when the project of the through route is revived , 
as it must be 

Turkey and the Frontier. — The position 
of Turkey on the Indian frontier was never of 
any considerable importance in Itself, and never 
assumed any significance, save as the avant 
Conner of Germany, when she passed under the 
tutelage of that Power, and for a limited period 
during the war. Although so long establishod 
in Mesopotamia, Turkey was not very firmly 
seated in that coimtry, the Arabs tolerated 
rather than accepted Turkish rule so long as 
they were substantially left alone, and the 
administration, it is understood, never paid 
Its way. For a brief period MIdhat Pasha 
raised the status of Mesopotamia, and after the 
Revolution that fine soldier Nazim Pasha 
became a power in the land. But speaking 
broadly Turkey remained in Mesopotamia 
because it was no-one’s interest, even that of 
the Arab, to turn her out. When however 
Germany developed her “B B B *' policy, Turkey 
was used as a stalking horse She moved a 
small force to the Peninsula of Al-Katr in order 
to frighten the Sheikh of Bahrein, and tried 
to convert the nominal suzerainty exercised, 
or rather claimed, over the Sheikh of Koweit 
into a de facto suzerainty, exercised by m^.tary 
force These efforts fad^ before the vigorous 
action of ti^e British Government whic^ con- 


cluded a binding arrangement with the Sheikh of 
Koweit, and the position of the Turks at Al-Katr 
was always very precarious. On the outbreak of 
the war however the situation profoundly 
changed. When the sound and carefully executed 
expedition to Basra and its strategic hinterland 
was developed Intc the insane enterprise to 
capture Baghdad by coup de mom, with very 
Inadequate forces, and still more inadequate 
transport, we found ourselves involved In military 
operations of the most extensive and unprofitable 
c^racter. These were completely successful 
with General Maude’s occupation of Baghdad. 
Alter the Russian debacle we found ourselves 
involved in a now front, which stretched from 
the Euphrates to the wildest part of Central 
Asia, producing military exploits of an almost 
epic character, but exercising little influence 
on the war They were brought to an end by 
pressure not on extensive wings, but at the 
heart of Turkish Power in Palestine, where Lord 
Allenby scattered the Turks like chaff. But 
the aftermath of the war left us in an indefinite 
position in Mesopotamia, with indefinite fron- 
tiers This enabled the Turks, if they were 
so disposed, to be troublesome through guerilla 
warfare In the Mosul Zone, and by stirring up 
the Kurds, who are the Ishmaelites of Asia 
Minor. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
Lausanne in 1923 brought temporary relief, but 
it did not settle the main Issue, the frontier 
between Turkey and Irak Under the Treaty 
it was provided that if the two parties could 
not agree to a boundary line delimitation should 
be left to The League of Nations. Negotia- 
tions were promptly opened at Constantinople, 
but it was Immediately found that there could 
be no mrtaal agreement , the Turks demanded 
the whole of the Mosul vilayet, and tlie British 
delegates declared that Mosul and its liinterland 
were necessary to the existence of Irak The 
issue therefore went to the League of Nations. 
That body despatched a neutral commission to 
study the position on the spot , this commission 
reported that the best settlehient would be for 
the Mosul vilayet to bo incorporated in Irak, If 
the British Government were prepared to 
prolong its mandate over that State for a period 
of twenty-five years When the report of this 
commission came before the League in 1925 
Britain gave the necessary guarantee, and the 
Council of The League unanimously allotted the 
Mosul vllayat to Irak. The Turkish delegates, 
who at first recognised the decisive authority of 
the League, then declared that they would not 
be bound by Its decisions So the matter rested 
at the end of the year, with Irak in occupation 
of the disputed up to the temporary frontier, 
which was known as The Brussels Line After 
at first breathing nothing but armed resistance 
to acceptance of the award, the Turks after- 
ward assumed a more conciliatory note, and 
alarmed, ii, may be, by the threat of Italian 
aggression, accepted the frontier line demarcat- 
ed by the League. 

France and the Frontier. — If we touch 
for a few sentences on the position of France 
on the frontiers of India, it is not because they 
have any present day significance, but in order 
to complete this brief survey of the waxing and 
waning of external influences on Indian frontier 
policy. It is difilcult to find any sound policy 
behind the efforts of France to obtain a cpallng 
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station at Maskat in the Persian Gulf, and her 
long opposition to the steps necessary to extir- 
pate the slave trade, and hold in check the 
immense traffic in arms which was equipping 
all the tribesmen on our North-West Frontier 
with rifles of precision and a large supply of 
ammunition We can find no more definite 
purpose in it than a ^jeneral pin-pricking policy, 
a desire to play the part of Russia, and perhaps 
a source of annoyance to Great Britain, which 
would form a useful lever for the exaction of 
considerable cessions in West Africa, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of Gambia, as the price 
of abstention. These embarrassments were 
slowly removed one bv one after the conclusion 
of the Anglo-French Entente Far otherwise 
was it in the East. The consolidation of French 
authority in French Indo-China was the prelude 
to designs for the expansion of this authority 
at the expense of Siam and to find compensation 
there for the veiled British protectorate of Egypt 
There had earlier been mutterings in Burma 
We were established in Lower Burma in the 
thirties and in the eighties the foolish and 
tyrannical King Theebaw, in Upper Burma, 
became an impossible neighbour, and ambitious 
Frenchmen were not averse to fanning his 
opposition to the British However, if any 
hopes were entertained of extending the Asiatic 
possessions of France in this direction, they were 
dissipated by the Second Burmese War and the 
tirm establishment of British rule Far other- 
wise was it on the confines of Siam. It was the 
fixed purpose of British policy to preserve 
Siam as a buffer state between Burma, then a 
regular Province ot the Indian Empire and 
French Indo-China. This policy was definitely 
challenged by French encroachments on Siam 
Matters approached a crisis in 1894, and we 
were within measurable distance of a situation 
which might have ended in open war between 
the two States But as in the case of Penjdch, 
and later when Major Marchand marched 
across Africa to Fashoda, the imminence of 
hostilities made statesmen on both sides ask 
tliemselves what they might be going to fight 
about. They found tliere was nothing essential 
and an agreement was negotiated between the 
two Powers which secured the independence and 
integrity of Siam That agreement has been 
consolidated by wise and progressive rule in 
biam itself, under its o^vn independent sovereign, 
who is imbued with a strong friendship for 
Great Britain, whilst at the same time main- 
taining good relations with French neighbours 

The New Frontier Problem — The whole 
purpose of this brief sketch has been to show 
that for three generations — most assuredly since 
the events leading to the Afghan War of 1838 — 
the Indian frontier problem has never been a 
local problem It has been dominated by 
external influences — in the main the long struggle 
between Great Britain and Russia, for a brief 
period the German ambition to build up a 
dominant position in the East through the 
revival of the land route, and to a much lesser 
extent by the ambitions of France and Turkey 
'J'he circumstances affecting the Frontier 
from centres beyond It have greatly 
changed Old dangers have disappeared 
And, generally, conditions have become more 
like those normal to critical land frontiers any- 
where in the world in this present time of swift 


communications, aerial operations and easy 
propaganda. Consequently, a great deal of 
new attention is necessarily being directed to 
local aspects of the general problem The 
tribesman was always an opponent to be 
respected Brave, hardy, fanatical, he has 
always been a first-class fighting man Know- 
ing every inch of the Inhospitable country to 
which punitive operations must of necessity 
take place he has hung on our rearguards 
and given them an infinite of trouble Even 
when armed with a jezail and when every 
cartridge had to be husbanded with jealous 
care, the tribesman was a respectable anta- 
gonist Now the tribesmen are everywhere 
armed with magazine rifles, either Imported 
through the Persian Gulf when gunrunning 
was a thriving occupation, stolen from British 
magazines, or secured from Russian and 
Afghan sources They have an abundant 
supply of ammunition Considerable numbers 
of the fighting men have been trained in the 
ranks of the Indian Army, either as Regulars in 
the Pathan regiments, or else in the tribal 
militias We found this to our cost in the 
events following the Afghan War of 1919 The 
Afghan regular army was of little account. The 
tribesmen who rose at the call of the jihad, 
especially in Wazinstan, were of great account. 
They gave our troops the hardest fighting they 
have ever had on the Frontier , their marksman- 
ship and fire discipline were described by ex- 
perienced soldiers as admirable The tribal 
militia, the keystone of the Curzon system, 
had for all practical purposes disappeared. 
What was to take its place ? 

Immediately following the Afghan War, the 
frontier positions were garrisoned by regular 
troops, but this was only a temporary measure 
It may be said that the crux of the situation 
was in Waziristan This sector of the Frontier 
has always been the most difficult of the whole, 
because of the intractable character of the people, 
and of their inveterate raiding activities 
Besides, possessing a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
they had in the past evaded effective punishment. 
In view of the complete disappearance of the 
external menace, and the consequent lapsing of 
any necessity to preserve open lines of communi- 
cation which would enable us to go to the 
support of Afghanistan, now formally recognised 
in the Treaty of 1921 as a completely independent 
State, there were many who urged the desirability 
of complete withdrawal, even to the line of the 
Indus This extreme school gained little 
support Our position in Quetta on the one side 
and Peshawar on the other is fully consolida- 
ted, and no good case could be made out for 
withdrawing from it On the other hand, 
there was a strong case mad(' out tor leaving 
the tribesmen severely alone from the Gomal 
to the Kurram, and dealing with them if they 
emerged from their fastnesses The military 
standpoint was that the Waziris are absolutely 
intractable , that it was unfair to impose on 
troops the frequent necessity of punitive 
operations in most arduous conditions, and 
that the only solution of the question was the 
occupation of dominant points in Waziristan, 
as far north as Ladha, and linking these posts 
with our military bases, and particularly with 
the termini of the Indian frontier railways, by 
good motor roads, 
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This controversy lasted long. It resulted 
in a typically British compromise which specially 
arose from the changed conditions in which 
we found ourselves in 1922, when our troops 
were in occupation of Waziristan as a result of 
the operations forced upon us for the suppres- 
sion of the tribal outbreak which the Afghans 
stirred up in support of their invasion of India 
In 1919. The ensuing policy has been aptly 
described as the “ half-forward ” policy It Is 
in truth a repetition of the Sandeman 
policy, adapted to local conditions. There 
has been no withdrawal in the ordinary sense 
of the term, but the limit of the Horth 
Waziristan occupation was temporarily fixed at 
Bamzak, not at Ladha. A network of conse- 
quential roads was pushed forward Its 
elaboration continues. In South Waziristan, 
Wana has been re-occupied, partly in response 


to a pressing invitation from the Wana Wazirs, 
because they wanted to share the benefits 
which they saw British occupation to be bringing 
to their cousins northward of them In 
February, 1933, control over tribal territory 
was pushed forward beyond Bazmak towards 
the Afghan Border because of a rebellion on the 
Afghan side and of the need to assL^t the King 
of Kabul by preventing excursions by bodies of 
Wazirs Into His Majesty’s disturbed territory 
The work of control and of civilization is rapidly 
progressing in the whole territory. But of this 
particulars are given on 272 and following pages 
The main Indian rail-head, which for many 
years terminated at Jamrud, at the easterly 
entrance to the Khyber Pass, was in the autumn 
of 1925 extended to Land! Khana, at the 
opposite end of the Pass and within a mile of the 
frontier between India and Afghanistan. 


L— THE PERSIAN GULF. 


From what has gone before it will be seen 
that the keynote of this discussion of Indian 
frontier policy is that the external menace has 
largely disappeared. No part of the frontier is 
more powerfully influenced by this consideration 
than the Persian Gulf. Our first appearance 
in the Gulf was in connection with the long 
struggle for supremacy with the Portuguese, 
the French and the Dutch, who had established 
trading stations there. With the capture and 
destruction of the great entrepot which the 
Portuguese had established at Ormuz, the super- 
session of the land by the sea route, and the 
appearance of anarchy in the interior the 
Importance of the Gulf declined. The Indian 
Government remained there primarily to preserve 
the peace. This work it quietly and eflicientlv 
performed Piracy was stamped out, the 
Truclal Chiefs, who occupy the Pirate Coast, 
were gradually brought into close relations 
with the Government, the vessels of the Boyal 
Navy kept watch and ward, and our consuls 
regulated the external affairs of the Arab rulers 
on the Arab coast. In return for these services 
Great Britain claimed no selfish advantages. 
The waters of the Gulf were kept free to the 
navigation of the ships, of all nations, and 
though Great Britain could have made anv 
territorial acquisitions she pleased she retained 
TOssession of only the tiny station of Bassidu. 
Left to herself Great Britain desired no other 
policy, but for a quarter of a century the Gulf 
was involved in European affairs France 
sought to acquire a coaling station at JJssa, 
near Maskat, and obstructed the efforts of 
the British Government to stamp out the slave 
trade and to check the immense traffic in arms 
which was equipping the triljcs on our land 
frontier with weapons of precision and quantities 
of ammunition. AH causes of difference were 
gradually removed by agreements following 
the Anglo-French Entente liussia sent one 
of her finest cruisers to “show the flag’* in 
the Gulf, and established consular posts where 
there were no interests of preserve. She was 
credited with the intention of occupying a 
warm water port, and in particular witli casting 
covetous eyes on the most dreadful spot in the 
Gulf, Bunder Abbas. This pc^enace declined 


after the signing of the Anglo-Busslan A greement 
and disappeared with the collapse of Bussian 
power following the Bovolution. Then Turkey, 
either acting for herself, or as the avant courier 
of Germany, under whoso domination she had 
passed, Defran to stir She threatened the 
Sheikh of Bahrein by the armed occupation 
of the peninsula of Al-Katr, and moved troops 
to enforce her suzerainty over Koweit, the 
best port in the Persian Gulf and a possible 
terminus of the Baghdad Railway. Further 
to consolidate her interests, or to stake out a 
claim, Germany sent the heavily subsidized 
ships of the Hamburg-America line to the Gulf, 
where they comported themselves as the in- 
struments of Imperial policy rather than as 
Inoffensive merchantmen. She also strove, 
through the agency of the firm of Wonkhaus, to 
acquire a territorial footing on the island of 
Shargah. These events stirred the British 
Government to an unusual activity In the 
waters of the Gulf. 

Counter Measures. 

The first effective steps to counter these 
influences were taken during the vigorous vice- 
royalty of Lord Curzon, who visited the Gulf 
during his early travels and incorporated a 
masterly survey of its features in his monumen- 
tal work on Persia. He appointed the ablest 
men he could find to the head of affairs, esta- 
blished several new consulates, and was inp- 
triimental in improving the sea communication^ 
with the Gulf ports The British Government 
also took alarm. They were fortified in their 
stand against foreign intrigue by the opinion 
of a writer of unchallenged authority. The 
American Naval writer, the late Admiral Mahan, 
placed on record his view that “Concession 
in the Persian Gulf, whether by formal arrange- 
ment (with other Powers) or by neglect of the 
local commercial interests which now underlie 
fiolitical and military control, will imperil 
Great Britain’s naval position in the Farther 
East, her political position in India, her com- 
mercial interests in both, and the Imixirial tie 
between herself and Australasia.” The Imperial 
standpoint, endorsed by both Parties in the 
State, was set out by Lord Lanadowne in 
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words of great import — ‘*We (».«., His Majesty's 
Government) should regard the establishment of 
a naval base or of a fortified port in the Persian 
Gulf by any other Power as a very grave menace 
to British interests, wnich we should certainly 
resist with all the means at our disposal.” The 
negative measures following these declarations 
were followed by a constructive policy when the 
oil fields in the Bakhtiari country, with a great 
refinery, were developed by the Anglo-Persian 
Oil Company, in which the British Government 
has a large financial stake But with the dis- 
appearance of these external forces on Gulf 
policy, as set out in the introduction to this 
section, the politics of the Persian Gulf receded 
in importance, until they are now, more than 
they were before these external influences deve- 
loped, a local question, mainlv a question of 
policy. They are therefore set out more briefly 
and those who desire a complete narrative are 
referred to the Indian Year Book for 1923, 
pp 178-183 An interesting new feature 
In 1931 was the decision of the Persian 
Government to instal a Navy of their own in the 
Gulf The fleet consisting of two sloops and four 
launches, all suitably armed, was built in Italy 
and duly arrived at its destination in 1932 It 
is at the outset officered by Italians The im- 
mediate reason for the new fleet is that an 
increase in the Persian Customs tariff for revenue 
purposes led to extensive smuggling The fleet 
is required to check it 

Maskat. 

Maskat, which is reached in about forty- 
eight hours from Karachi, is outside the Persian 
Gulf proper. It lies three hundred miles south 
ot Cape Musandim, which is the real entrance 
tu the Gulf, but its natural strength and his- 
torical prestige combine to make it insepar- 
able from the politics of the Gulf, with which it 
has always been intimately associated. 

Formerly Maskat was part of a domain which 
embraced Zanzibar, and the Islands of Kishm 
and Larak, with Bunder Abbas on the Persian 
shore. Zanzibar was separated from it by 
agreement, and the Persians succeeded in 
establishing their authority over the possessions 
on the eastern shore. 

The relations between Britain and Maskat 
have been intimate for a century and more 
It was under British auspices that the separa- 
tion between Zanzibar and Maskat was effected, 
the Sheikh accepted a British subsidy in return 
for the suppression of the slave trade 
and in 1892 sealed his dependence upon us by 
concluding a treaty pledging himself not to 
cede any part of his territory without our 
consent. 

The Pirate Coast. 

Turning Cape Musandim and entering the 
Gulf Proper, we pass the Pirate Coast, controlled 
by the six Trucial Chiefs The ill-name of this 
territory has now ceased to have any meaning, 
but in the early days it had a very real relation 
to the actual conditions The pirates were the 
boldest of their kind, and they did not hesitate 
to attack on occasion, and not always without 
success, the Company’s ships of war. Large 


expeditions were fitted out to break their power, 
with such success that since 1820 no considerable 
punitive measures have been necessary. The 
Trucial Chiefs are bound to Great Britain by 
a scries of engagements, beginning with 1806 
and ending with the perpetual treaty of 1863 by 
which they bound themselves to avoid all 
hosuilitles at sea, and the subsequent treaty 
of 1873 by which they undertook to prohibit 
altogether the traffic in slaves, i'ne relations 
of the Trucial Chiefs are controlled by the 
British Resident at Bushire. who visits the 
Pirate Coast every year on a tour of inspection. 

The commercial importance of the Pirate 
Coast is increasing through the rise of Debai. 
Formerly Lingah was the entrepot for this 
trade, but the exactions of the Belgian Cus- 
toms officials in the employ of Persia drove 
this traffic from Lingah to Debai The Trucial 
Chiefs are — Debai, Abu Thabee, Shargah, 
AJman, Um-al-Gawain and Ras-el-Kheyma. 

Bahrein. 

North of the Pirate Coast lies the little Archi- 
pelago which fcims the chiefshlp of the Sheikh 
of Bahrein. Of this group of islands only those 
of Bahrein and Maharak are of any size, but 
their importance is out of all proportion to 
their extent This Is the great centre of the 
Gulf pearl fishery, which, in a good year, may 
be worth half a million pounds sterling. The 
anchorage is wretched, and at certain states of 
the tide ships have to lie four miles from the 
shore, which Is not even approachable by boats, 
and passengers, mails and cargo have to be 
handed on the donkeys for which Bahrein is 
famous. But this notwithstanding the trade 
of the port is valued at over a million and a 
quarter sterling, ond the customs revenue, 
which amounts to some eighty thousand pounds 
makes the Sheikh the richest ruler in the Gulf. 

In the neighbourhood of Bahrein is the vast 
burying ground which has hitherto baflied 
archaeologists. The generally accepted theory 
is that it is a relic of the Pbceuicians, who 
are known to have traded in these waters. 

Koweit. 

In the north-west comer of the Gulf lies the 
port which has made more stir than any place 
of similar size in the world. The importance 
of Koweit lies solely in the fact that It is a 
possible Gulf terminus of the Baghdad 
Railway. This is no new discovery, for when 
the Euphrates Valley Railway was under dis- 
cussion, General Chesney selected it under the 
alternative name of the Grane— eo called from 
the resemblance of the formation of the Bay to 
a pair of horns — as the sea terminus of the line. 
Nowhere else would Koweit be called a good 
or a promising port. The Bay is 20 miles deep 
and 5 miles broad, but so shallow that heavy ex- 
pense would have to be Incurred to render It 
suitable for modem ocean-going steamers. It 
is sheltered from all but the westerly winds, 
and the clean thriving town is peopled by some 
20,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependent on the 
sea, for the mariners of Koweit are noted for 
their boldness and hardihood. 
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Muhammerali. 

Od the oppoBltie side of the eotrance to the 
Shatt-el-Arab lie the territories of Sheikh 
Khazzal of Muhammerah. The town, favour- 
ably situated near the mouth of the 
Karun River, has grown in Importance 
since the opening of the Earun River route to 
trade through the enterprise of Messrs. Lynch 
Brothers. This route provides the shortest pas- 
sage to Ispahan and the central tableland, end 
already competes with the older route by way 
of Bushlre aud Shiraz. This importance has 
grown since the Angio-Ferslan Oil Company 
established refineries at Muhammerah for the 
oil which tney win in the rich fields which they 
have tapped near Ahwaz. Its importance will 
be still further accentuated, by the opening of 
the railway to Khorremabad by way of Dizful 
which is now under construction. 


Basra. 

In a sense Basra and Turkish Arablstan can 
hardly be said to come within the scope of the 
frontiers of India, yet they are so indissolubly 
associated with the politics of the Gulf that 
they must bo considered in relation thereto 
Basra is the present sea terminus of the 
Baghdad Railway. It stands on the Shatt-el- 
Arab, sixty miles from its mouth, favourably 
situated to receive the whole water-borne 
trade of the Tigris and Euphrates Rivers. 
The local traffic is valuable, for the richness 
of the date groves on either side of the Shat- 
tcl-Arab is indescribable, there is a considerable 
entrepot trafllc, whilst Basra is the port of 
entry for Baghdad and for the trade with Persia, 
which follows the caravan route via Kerman- 
shah and Uamadan 

The political destinies of Basra are at 
present wrapped up with the destinies ol the 
now Arab State which we have set up in Meso- 
potamia under King Feisal. When the war 
was over we found ourselves committed to 
immense, undefined and burdensome responsi- 
bilities In that land. The sound concepts which 
dictated the original expedition were dislocated 
in the foolish advance to Baghdad; than the 
Rroat military enterprises necessitated by the 
fall of Kut-al-Amara carried our frontier north 
to Mosul and the mountains of Kurdistan, east 
to the Persian boundary, and west to the confines 
of Trans -Tordania. Amongst ardent Imperial- 
ists, there' was undoubtedly the hope that this 
liniucnsc area would be In one way or another an 
I integral part of the British Empire. The cold 
fit followed when the cost was measured, and 
tile Arabs rose in a revolt which showed that any 
such domination could only be maintained by 
force of arms and that the cost would be prodi- 
gious In these circumstances King Feisal 
was imported from the Hedjaz and installed 
on the throne under the aegis of Great Britain, 
btill wo were committed to the support of the 
in w kingdom, and that most dangerous condition 
arost — responsibility without any real power 
11 Ilk 88 King Feisal was to be a mere puppet, 
immense expendituie and Indefinite military 
commitments. In these circumstances there 
was an insistent demand for withdrawal from 
the land. British policy moved slowly towards 
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that end, but a definite stop was taken in 1023, 
The Secretary of State for the Colonies announ- 
ced this pollcv in a statement which is repro- 
duced textually, for the purpose of reference. 
Addressing the House of Lords on May 3rd he 
said — 

Your Lordships will remember that the 
Cabinet have been discussing this matter for 
some time and decisions have now been taken. 
Sir Percy Cox has accordingly been authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to make an 
announcement at Baghdad, the terms of which 
I propose to read out to Your Lordships. This 
announcement was drawn up in consultation 
with King Feisal and his Government, and 
has their cordial assent. It is being published 
at Baghdad to-day. 

The announcement is as follows * — 

“ It will be remembered that in the autumn 
of last year, after a lengthy exchange of views, 
it was decided between the Governments ol 
His Britannic Majesty and His Majesty King 
Feisal that a Treaty of Alliance should be 
entered into between His Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King ol Iraq. This Treaty, 
which was signed on the 10th October, 1922, 
and the term of which was to be twenty years 
(subject to periodical revision at the desire 
of either party) provided for the establishment 
of an independent Constitutional Government 
In Iraq, enjoying a certain measure of advice 
and assistance from Great Britain of the nature 
and extent indicated In the text of the Treaty 
itself and of subsidiary Agreements which were 
to be made thereimder. 

Since then the Iraq Government has made 
great strides along the path of independence, 
and stable existence and has been able success- 
fully to assume administrative responsibility 
and both parties being equally anxious that 
the commitments and responsibilities of His 
Majesty’s Government in respect of Iraq should 
be terminated as soon as possible, it is consider- 
ed that the period of the Treaty in its present 
form can conveniently he shortened. In order 
to obviate the inconvenience of introducing 
amendments into the body of a Treaty already 
signed, It has been decid^ to bring about the 
necessary modifications by means of a protocol 
which, like the Treaty itself, will be subject 
to ratification by the Constituent Assembly. 

** Accordingly a protocol has now been signed 
by the parties in the lollowing terms . — 

It is understood between the High Contract- 
ing Parties that, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 18, the present Treaty is all terminate 
upon Iraq becoming member of the League 
of Nations and in any case not later than four 
years from the ratification of peace with Turkey 
Nothing in this protocol shall prevent a fresh 
agreement from being concluded with a view 
to regulate the subsequent relations between 
the ifigh Contracting Parties , and negotiations 
for that object shall be entered into between 
them before the expiration of the above period.” 

It will be noticed that under this protocol 
the Treaty in its present form was to terminate 
on the entry of Iraq into the League of Nations 
or in four years, whichever might be earlier. 
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The position of Iraq as regards the League 
was that when the Treaty was ratified His 
Tritannic Majesty was bound under Article ' 
0 to use hla good offices to secure the admission 
of Iraq to membership of the League of Nations 1 
as soon as possible His Majesty’s Government 
would be in a position to take this step on the ful- 
filment of the two following essential conditions , 
namely, the delimitation of the frontiers of , 
Iraq, and the establishment of a stable govern- 
ment in accordance with the Organic Law 

The Council of the League of Nations In 
January, 1932, adopted the rcpoit of the Iraq 
Commission recommending the termination of > 
the mandate subjt ct to the admission of Iraq J 
to membership of the League and Iraq entering ' 
into a number of undertakings, wltli regard to | 
treatment of mlnoiltles and the administration ' 
of justice This means the L'rmination of tiie ^ 
mandate when the next Assembly of the League 
voteil for the admission of Iraq to League 
membership 

Under the Treaty of Lausanne l)etween 
Turkcj and the Powers, which was signed in j 
1MJ3, It was agreed that the frontier between I 
King Folsal’s State and Turkey, the important ' 
frontier because the tnture of Mosul was in j 
(IKputc, should bo settled by the League of j 
Nations, should Great Britain and Turkey be nn- ' 
able to come to agreement by direct negotiation , 
These direct negotiations were opened at Cons- | 
tantinople, but no agreement was readied, so 1 
the qucscloii was opened before the Counul| 
of the League in Septcmiicr 1924 Whilst the 1 
matter was under discussion complaint was 
m.idc by Great Britain that Turkey had violated 1 
the provisional frontier drawn in the Treaty 
of Lausanne, and certain irregular hostilities I 
wore carried on in the disputed zone This! 
matter too was remitted to the League, and a 
further provisional boundary was drawn, width { 
was accepted by both parties 1 

Here the matter remained until the autumn i 
of 1925 In order to secure the material for ' 
a decision the League of Nations despatched a | 
neutral commission to Mosul to investigate | 
the situation. This commission produced a ; 
long and involved report, but one which led by i 
devious paths to a common sense recoramenda- , 
tion. It was that the first essential in the ( 
Mosul vilayet is stable government. The j 
desires of the people were for incorporation 
in tlie State of Iraq. If therefore the British j 
Oovernraent was willing to extend its mandate j 
over Iraq for a further period of twenty five , 
years— a guarantee of stable government- 
then Mosul should be incorporated In Iraq , i 
if Britain was not willing, then Mosul should I 
return to Turkey. When the matter came ' 
before the Council of the League Great Britain 1 
gave the necessary guarantee. The Turks i 
tlicreupon challenged the whole competence of j 
the Council to give an award under the terms of 
tile Treaty of Lausanne. The issue was remit- [ 
b d to tlie Court of International Justice at ' 
'I he Hague which decided in favour of the | 
competence of the Council. About this time I 
there was published the rex>ort of a distln- ! 
gulshed Esthonian General, General Laindoner, 
who had been despatched by the League to 
investigate allegations of brutality by the Turks 
in deporting Christians from their own zone. 


and this report was of the most damning 
character. Great Britain having given the 
necessary assurance, that she was prepared to 
extend her mandate ov^r Iraq for a furtlicr 
twenty-five years, thereupon the Council of 
the League allocated the whole of the area in 
dispute, right up to the temporary frontier — 
commonly called The Brussels Line — to Iraq. 
The Turia refused to accept the award and 
withdrew from Geneva threatening force. 
Later, wiser counsels luov.iiled and In 1920 
Turkey accepted a frontier Kubstantlalh as drawn 
by the League 

A New Treaty — A new Treaty regulating the 
relation of Iraq with Great Britain, the Man- 
datory Power, was negotiated in 1927, and 
signed towards the end of the year. The lull 
text is notavailable, l)Ut a semi-olhclal announce- 
ment on December 20th may bo regarded as 
sul)3tantially autlientlc. 

Tlie Treaty declares that there shall be peace 
and friendship between ills Britannic Majesty 
and His Majesty the King of Iraq It states 
that “ Provided tlie present rate of progress in 
Iraq is maintained and all goes well in the 
interval, His Britannic Majesty will support the 
candidature of Iraq for admission to the League 
of Nations in 1932 ” It stipulated that sepa- 
rate agreements superseding those of Mareh 
2>, 1924, shall regulate the financial and mili- 
tary relations 

The ICing of Iraq undertook to secure the 
execution of all international obllg.itlons which 
His Britannic Majesty li.id undertaUen to see 
carried out in respect of Iraq He also under- 
took not to modify the existing provisions of 
Iraq’s organic law so as adversely to affect the 
rights and interests of foreigners, and to cons- 
titute any difference In the rights before the 
law among Traquls on the grounds of differences 
of race, religion, or language 

There v\as provision for full consultation 
between the high contracting parties in all 
matters of foreign policy which may affect their 
common interests I'ho King of Iraq under- 
tof)k so soon as I 0 c. 1 l conditions permit to accede 
to all general International agreements already 
existing, or which rnmhf be concluded tliereafter, 
with the approval of tlio League of Nations, 
in respect of the slave trade, the traffic in drugs, 
arms and munitions, the traffic In women and 
children, transit navigation, aviation, and 
communications, and also to execute the pro- 
visions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
the Treaty of Lausanne, the Anglo-French 
Boundary Convention, and tlie San Homo Oil 
Agreement in so far as they apply to Iraq. 

There was piovibloii against discrimination In 
matters concerning taxation, commerce, or navi- 
gation against nationals or companies of anv State 
which Is a member of the League of Nations, or 
of any State to which the King of Iraq had 
agreed by Treaty that the same rights should 
be ensured as if it were a member of the League. 

Any difference that mlgiit arise between the 
high contracting parties was to be referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice 
provided for by Article Fourteen of the Cove- 
nant of the league. The Treaty was made 
I subjected to revision with the object of making 
' all the modifications required by the circums- 
I tancos when Iraq enters the league of Nations, 
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It Is important to remember that there Is a flvmnce Further south lies LJnjah, reputed 
considerable difference between the vilayet to be the prettiest port on the Persian coast* 
of Basra and the other portions of King Feisal’s out ft^ trade is being diverted to Debai on the 
State. Basra has for long been in the closest Pirate Const. In the narrow channel which 
commercial contact with India, and is in many forms the entrance to the Gu!f from the Ara- 
respects a commercial appanage of Bombay, biau Bea is BAindor Abbas. Here we are at the 
Us people have not much in common with key of the Oulf. Bunder Abbas Is of some 
those of the North They took no part in the importance as the outlet for the trade of Kerman 
Arab rising which followed the war, and they and Yezd. It is of still more importance as a 
ask nothing better than to remain in close possible naval base. To the west of the town 
touch with India and through India with the between the Island of Kishm and the mainland, 
British Government. If we are correct in the 11c the Clarence Straits which narrow until they 
supposition that Basra is destined to be the are less than three miles in width, and yet con- 
great port of the Middle East, then its future tain abuudanoo of water. Here, according to 
under an Arab State, with no experience of sound naval opinion, there Is the possibility of 
administration in such conditions, is one of the creating a naval base which would ooromandthe 
greatest interest, which can hardly be regarded Gulf. The great obstacle is the climate, which Is 
as settled by the policy underlying the declara- one of the worst in the world. On the opposite 
tion which is set out above. shore, under the shadow of Cape Musandim, 

lies another sheltered deep-water anchorage, 
The Persian Shore. Elphlnstone’s Inlet, where the climate con- 

ditions are equally \ile. But between these 

The Persian shore presents fewer points ol two points there is the poaslbillty of controlling 
permanent interest Thh importance ot Bu- the Gulf just as Gibraltar controls the Medi- 
shire is administrrtive rather than commercial terranean. For many years Bunder Abbas 
It is the headquarters of Persian authority, the loomed large in public discussions as the pos- 
residence of the British Resident, and the cen* gible warm water port for which Russia was 
tre ot many foreign consuls It is also the main seeking. There Is a British Naval station at 
entrepot for the trade of Shiraz, and competes Hcnjam, a small Island close to Klsm, where the 
for that of Ispahan. But the anchorage is station was established under agreement with 
wretched and dangerous, the road to Shiraz the Persian authorities On the Mckran coast, 
passes over the notorious kotals which preclude there is the CAblo station of Jask. and the possible 
the Idea of rail connection, and if ever a railway ])()rt. of Ch.uubc^r An interesting dcNclopmont , 
to the central tableland is opened, the eoinmer- In the Gulf in the past two or three ycais has 
clal value of Bushlre will dwindle to inslgni- bc'en the' institution ot a I’crsian Navy. 

II —SEISTAN. 

Tbe concentration of public attention on tlie tating plague cordon, sought to estanlish in 
Persian Gulf was allowed to obscure the frontier flu once, and to stifle the British trade which 
importance of Seistan. Yet it was for many was gradually being built up by way of Nushkl. 
years a serious preoccupation with tbe Govern- These efforts died down before the presence 
ment of India. Seistan lies midway north and of the McMahon mission, which. In pursuance 
south between the point where the frontiers of Treaty rights, was demarcating the boun- 
of Russia, Persia and Afghanistan meet at dary between Persia and Afghsmistan, with 
Zulflkar and that where the frontiers of Persia special reference to the distribution of 
and of our Indian Empire meet on the open the waters of tbe Helmand. They finally 
sea at Gwattur. It marches on its eastern ceased with the conclusion of the Anglo-Russlan 
border with Afghanistan and with Baluchistan, Agreement. Since then the international import 
It commands the valley of the Helmand, and ance of Seistan has waned, 
with It the road from Herat to Kandahar, and 

its Immense resources as a wheat-producing The natural conditions which give to Seistan 
region have been only partly developed under this strategic importance persist Meantime, 
Persian misrule. It offers to an aggressive British influence is being consolidated through 
rival, an admirable strategic base for future the Seistan trade route. The distance from 
military operations ; It Is also midway athwart Quetta to the Seistan border at Kllla Robat 
tbe track of tbe shortest line which could be is 405 miles, most of it dead level, and it has 
built to connect the Trans-Caspian Railway now been provided with fortified posts, dak 
with the Indian Ocean, and it and when the bungalows, wells, and all facilities for caravan 
line from Askabad to M^hed were built, the traffic. The railway was pushed out from 
temptation to extend it through Seistan would Spezand, on tbe Bolan Railway, to Nushkl, 
be strong. Whilst the gaze of the British was so as to provide a better starting point for the 
concentrated on the North-West Frontier, and caravans than Quetta This line was extended 
to possible lines of advance through Kandahar to Duzdap, 54 miles on the Persian side of the 
to Quetta, and through Kabul to Peshawar, rndo-Persian Frontier during the war as a 
there can be little doubt that Russian atten- military measure, but the traffic after there- 
tion was directed to a more leisurely movement establishment or peace supported only two 
through Seistan, If the d^ came when she trains a week There then arose trouble owing to 
moved her armies against India. Persian insistence on the collection of Customs 

Whether with this purpose or not, Russian duties on rations taken across their frontier for 
intrigue was particularly active In Seistan In the railway staff. This led to the stoj^ge of 
the early years of the century. Having Russia train running on the Persian side of the Frontier 
fled Khorassan , her agents moved into Seistan Negotiations have now for j ears dragged onto 
mid through the agency ot the Belgian Customs bring about a reasonable settlement in regard 
Qffi^sials, ^'Bcientlflp missions*' snd 90 irri* to the situation. 
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III 

From causes wlilch only need to be very 
brlelly set out, the Persian question as aflcoting 
Indian frontier policy has receded until it Is of 
no account Reference is made in the intro- 
duction to this section to the fact that the 
conclusion of the Anglo-Russian Agreement left 
us a bitter legacy in Persia That Agreement 
divided Persia into two zones of influence, and 
the Persians hitte'ly resented this apparent 
division of their kingdom between the two 
Powers, though no such end was in view 
German agents, working cleverly on this feeling, 
established an influence which was notsuspect* 
ed, and when the war broke out they were able 
to raise the tribes in opposition to Great Britain, 
in the South, and after the fall of Kut al-Amara, 
when a Turkish Division penetrated Western 
Persia, they exercised a strong influence in 
Teheran With the defeat of Turkey and the 
Central Powers this Influence disappeared, but 
at that time there was no authority in Persia 
besides that of the British Government, which 
had strong forces in the North-West and con- 
trolled the southern provinces through a force 
organised under British oflicers and called The 
South Persian Rifles. It was one of the first 
tasks of the British Government to regularise 
this position, and for this purpose an agreement 
was reached with the then Persian Government, 
the main features of which were * — 

To respect Persian Integrity , 

To supply experts for Persian administra- 
tion , 

To supply officers and equipment for a 
Persian force for the maintenance oi 
order , 

To provide a loan for these purposes ; 

To co-operate with the Persian Government 
in railway construction and other forms 
of transport 

Both Governments agreed to the appointment 
of a joint committee to examine and revise the 
Customs tariff. 

The second agreement defined the terms and 
conditions on which the loan was to be made to 
Persia The loan was for £2,000,000 at 7 per cent 
redeemable In 20 years It was secured on the 
revenues and Customs’ receipts assigned for 
the repayment of the 1911 loan and should 
these be insufficient the Persian Government 
was to make good the necessary sums from 
other sources. 

The Present Position. — We have given 
the main points In the Angio-Perslan agree- 
ment, because few documents have been 
more misunderstood. Those who desire to study 
it In greater detail will find it set out in the 
Indian Year Book for 1921, page 138 et teq. 
It has been explained that most Persians 
couat-ued it into a guarantee of protection against 
all external enemies. When the British troeps 
in the north-west retired before the Bolsheviks, 
the Persians had no use for the Agreement and 
it soon became a dead instrument. Jt was finally 
rejected and tlie advisers who were to have assist- 
ed Persia under it withdrew 

A remark frequently heard amongst soldiers 
and politicians in India after tlie War was that 
Great Britain must take an active hand in Persia 
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because she could not be a passive witness to 
chaos in that country The view always taken 
in the Indian Year Book was that the internal 
affairs of Persia were her own concern ; if she 
preferred chaos to order that was her own look- 
out, but left alone she would hammer out some 
form of Government. That position has been 
justified The Sirdar Slpah, or commandor-ln- 
cliief, a rough but energetic soldier, gradually 
took charge of Pers'ian affairs and established 
a thinly-veiled military dictatorship which made 
ti»e Government feared and respected through- 
out the country for the first time since the assas- 
sination of Shah Nasr-ed-dln. A body of capable 
Americans under Dr. Millspaugh restored order 
to the chaotic finances. ThesJ two forces 
operating In unison gave Persia the best gov- 
ernment she had known for a generation But 
the Sirdar Sipah chafed under the Irregularities 
of his position, with a Shah spending his time 
in Europe and wasting the resources of the 
country. He moved to have his position re- 
gularised by the deposition of the absentee 
Shah and liis own ascent of the throne At 
first he was defeated by the opposition of the 
Mollahs, but in 1025 pro\'ai]ed, and the Shah 
was formally deposed and the Sirdar Slpah 
chosen njonarch in his place The change was 
made without disturbance, and Persia entered 
on a period of peace and consolidation which 
has removed it from the disturbing forces in 
tlie post-war world Since then considerable 
progress has been made with ttie reform 
of the administration, and many projects are 
afoot for the improvement of communications, 
which is the greatest need of the land, such as 
an air service to Teheran and railway construc- 
tion The least reassuring episode was 
the departure of the American flnanclal 
mission, which had done admirable work in 
the restoration of the finances When their 
contract expired Dr Millspaugh and his collea- 
gues were offered a renewal of it on terms which 
they did not regard as satisfactory, especially 
In regard to the powers they were to exercise. 
They therefore withdrew from the country, 
and have been replaced by other foreign 
advisers The general situation was graNoly 
disturbed in 1932 by the sudden termination by 
the Persian Government of the Anglo-L’ersian 
Oil Go’s concession, a matter affecting one of 
the biggest industrial undertakings in tho 
world and millions sterling of capital The 
intervention of the British Government led to 
the reference of the trouble to the League of 
Nations and this paved tho way for negotiations 
between the Company and the Persian Govern- 
ment While these were being settled some 
progress was also made with general negotia- 
tions between the British aud I’ersiaii Govern- 
ments for an agreement covering all outstandiug 
points of diflhailty between them 

Sir R H Clive, K 0 M 0 , is British Minister 
at Teheran 

U B. M ’« Consvl-Oeneral and Aqent of the 
Oovernment of India in Khorasan — Lt -Col. 

C C J Barrett, 0.8 I., 0 1 E 
H. B M.’s Consul in SexsUin and Kain — 
Major G. K. Daly, o.I.s. 
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IV.— THE PRESENT 

There yet remains a small part ol British 
In ala where the King’s writ does not run. 

** called the Darand Agreement 
with the Amir of Afghanistan, the boundary 
betw^n India and Afghanistan was settled, 
and It was delimited in 1903 except for a small 
Motion which was delimited after the Afghan 
War in 1919. Bui the (Government ol India 
have never ooon pied up to the border Between 
tM administered territory and the Durand line 
there lies a belt ol territory ol varying width 
extending from the Gomal Pass in the south, 
to Kashmir in the north ; this is generically 
Imo^ as the Tribal Territory, its future 
« the keynote of the interminable discussions 
of frontier policy for nearly half a century. 

This is a country ol deep valleys and secluded 

f dens, which nature has mnced in with almost 
oa^esslble mountains. It Is peopled with 
wild tribes of mysterious origin, in whom 
Afghan, Tartar, Turkoman, Persian Indian, 
Arab and Jowisn Intermingle. They had 
lived their own lives lor centuries, with little 
amongst themselves, and as 
Sir Valentine Chirol truly said “ the only bond 
that ever could unite them in common action 
was the bond of Islam ** It is impossible to 
understand the Frontier problem unless two 
facts are steadily borne in mind. The strong* 
est sentiment amongst these strange people 
is the desire to be left alone. They value their 
independence much more than their lives. 
The other factor is that the country does not 
sumce even in good years to maintain the popu- 
lation. They must find the means ol sub- 
sistence outside, either in trade, by service in 
the Indian Army or in the Khassadars, 
or else in the outlet which hill-men all the world 
over have utilised from time immemorial, the 
raiding of the wealthier and more peaceful 
population of the Plains. 

Frontier Policy. 

The policy of the Government ol India to- 
ward the Independent Territory has ebbed 
and flowed in a remarkable degree. It has 
fluctuated between the Forward School, which 
would occupy the frontier up to the confines 
of Afghanistan, and the school of Masterly 
Inactivity, which would leave the tribesmen 
entirely to thoir own resources, punishing 
them only when they raided British territzry. 
Behind both the policies lay the menace of a 
Russian invasion, and thTt coloured our fron- 
(der policy until the Anglcv-llusBian Agreement 
Thte Induced what was called Hit and Ketire 
taoticsi In the hall century which ended in 
Doarly a score of punitive ex- 
peditions, each one ol which left behind a 
legacy ol distrust, and which brought no per- 
manent improvement in its train. The fruit 
ol the suspicion thus engendered was seen in 
Then the whole Frontier, from the 
Mftukftnd to the Goisa], was Ablcizo The ex- 
tent of this rising and the magnitude of the 
military measures which were taken to meet 
it compelled a consideration of the whole posi- 
tion. The broad outlines ol the new policy 
were laid down in a dctpatch from the Sccre- 
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tary of State lor India, which prescribed for 
tbe Government the ” limitation ol your inter- 
ference with the trloes, so as to avoid the ex- 
tension ol administrative control over tribal 
territory.” It fell to Lord Curzon to give 
effect to this policy The main foundations 
ol his action were to exercise over the tribes 
the political Infiuence requisite to secure our 
imperial interests, to pay them subsidies for 
the performance ol specific duties, but to re- 
spect their tribal in iependence and leave them, 
as far as possible, free to govern themselves 
according to their own traditions and to follow 
their own inherited habits ol life without let 
or hindrance. 

New Province. 

As a first step Lord Curzon took the 
control of the tribes under the direct 
supervision ol the Government ol India. Up 
to this point they had been in charge of the 
Government ol the Punjab, a province whose 
head is busied with many other concerns. 
Lord Curzon created in 1901 the North-West 
Frontier Province, and placed It in charge 
ol a Chief CJommlssioner, with an intimate 
frontier e.iperience, directly subordinate to 
the Government ol India This was a revival 
ol a scheme prepared by Lord Lytton in 1877, 
and often considered afterwards, but which 
had slipped lor lack of driving power. Next, 
Lord Curzon withdrew the regular troops eo 
far as possible from the advanced posts, and 
placed these fortalices in charge of tribal levies, 
officered by a handful ol British officers. The 
most successful of these wag the Khyber Rifles; 
which steadfastly kept the peace of that historic 
Pass until 1919. At the same time the regular 
troops were cantoned in places whence they 
could quickly move to any danger point, and 
these bases were connected with the Indian 
railway system In pursuance of this policy 
frontier railways were run out to Dargai, and 
a narrow-gauge line, since converted to the 
broad-gauge, was constructed from Kushal- 
garb to Kohat, at the entrance of tbe Kohi^ 
Pass, and to Thai in the midst of the 
Kurram Valley. These railways were completed 
by lines to Tonk and Bannu. By this 
means the striking power of the regular 
forces was greatly increased. Nor was the 
policy of econoinic development neglected. 
The railways gave a powerful stimulus to trade 
and the Lower Swat Canal converted Irap* 
tious tribesmen Into successful agriculturists. 
This policy of economic development Is re- 
ceiving a great development through the com- 
pletion of the Upper Swat Canal (g. v. Irri- 
gation). Now it 18 completed there are other 
works awaiting attention For many years this 
policy was completely Justified by results. 

A New Policy. 

It saved us from serious complications for 
nearly twenty years, although the position 
could never be said to be entirely satis- 
factory, particularly in Wazlrlstan, peopled 
by the most reckless raiders on the whole 
border-line, with a bolt hole into Afghanistan 
when praised from the British side. It endured 
through the Great War and did not break 
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down until the Amir of Afcdumlstan eonght 
refuge from hie Internal troubles In a Jehad 
against India. In this insane enterprise the 
Afghans placed less reliance in their regular 
lroope» which have never offered more than a 
contemptible resistance to the British forces 
than in the armed tribesmen In this they were 
justified, for the Indian Military authorities 
failed to give timely 8upi>ort to the advanced 
ndlltla posts, some of those posts were 
ordered to withdraw, the Militia collapsed 
and the most serious fighting was with 


the tribesmen. The tribal levies collapsed with 
almost universal swiftness. The Southern 
V^azirlstan Militia broke and there was serious 
trouble throughout the Zhob district. The 
Afridis, our most serious enemies in 1897, and 
the most powerful of the tribes on the North- 
West Frontier, remained fairly quiet throughout 
the actual hostilities with Afghanistan, but 
later it was necessary to take measures against 
a leading malcontent and destroy his fort at 
Chora. But the Mahsuds and the Wazlrls 
broke into open hostilities. Their country 
lies within the belt bounded by the Durand 
Line and the Afghan frontier on the west, and 
by the districts of Bannu and Debra Ismail 
Khan on the east. Amongst them the 
Afghan emissaries were particularly active and 
as they could put in the field some 30,000 
warriors, 75 per cent, armed with modem 
weapons of precUlon,they constituted formidable 
adversaries. They refused to make peace 
even when the Afghans craved in . They refected 
our terms and active measures were taken against 
them. The fighting was the most severe in the 
history of the Frontier. The Mahsuds fought with 
great tenacity. Their shooting was amazingly 
good ; their tactics were admirable, for amongst 
their ranks were many men trained either in 
the Militia or In the Indian Army ; and more 
than once they came within measurable distance 
of considerable success. They were assisted 
by tha fact that the best trained troops in the 
Indian Army were still overseas and younger 
soldiers were opposed to them. But their 
very tenacity and bravery were their own un- 
doing; their losses were the heaviest in the long 
history of the Borderland and when the Mahsuds 
made their complete submission in September 
1921 they were more severely chastened than at 
any time daring their career. 

A New Chapter. — As the result of the 
Afghan War of 1919, Indian frontier policy 
was again thrown into the melting pot 
There was much vague discussion of the position 
in the course of the months which followed the 
Afghan War and the troubles in Wazlristan 
which succeeded It, but this discussion did not 
really come to a head until February-March 1922 
The Budget then presented to the country 
revealed a serious financial position It showed 
that despite serious increases in taxation, 
the country had suffered a series of deficits, 
which had been financed out of borrowings. 
Further heavy taxation was proposed In this 
Budget, but even then the equilibrium which 
the financial authorities regarded as of para- 
mount Importance was not attained, ^^en 
the accounts were examined. It was seen that 
the heaviest charges on the exchequer were 
those under Military Expenses, and that there 
Was an indefinitely large, and seemingly unend- 


ing expenditure on Wazlristan. This forced 
the Military, and allied with it the Frontier, 
expenditure to the front. In actual prac- 
tice the discussion was really focussed on 
Wazlristan. In essentials It was the aged con- 
troversy — shall we deal with this part of the 
Frontier on what is known as the Bandemau 
system, namely, by occupying commanding 
posts within the country itself, dominating the 
tribesmen but interfering little In their own 
affairs; or shall we revert to what was known 
as the close border system, as modified by 
Lord Curzon, of withdrawing our regular troops 
to strategic positions outside the tribal area, 
leaving the tribesmen, organised into militia, to 
keep the passes open, and punishing the tribes- 
men by expeditions when their raiding propen- 
sities become rinbcarablc. 

The Curzon Policy. — The Curzon policy, 
adopted in 1899, to clear up the aftermath or 
the serious and unsatisfactory Frontier rising 
In 1897, was a compromise between the “occupa- 
tion** and the “close border** policies. It was 
based on the withdrawal of the regular troops so 
far as possible to cantonments in rear whilst the 
frontier posts, such as those in the Tochl at 
Wana and in the Khyber and Kurram were held 
by militia, recruited from amongst the tribes- 
men themselves. The cantonments for regular 
troops were linked so far as possible with the 
Indian railway system, so as to permit of rapid 
reinforcement But It must be remembered 
that like all Frontier students, Lord Curzon did 
not regard this as the final policy. He wrote 
in the Memorandum formulating his ideas : 
“It is of course inevitable that in the passage 
of time the whole Wazirl country up to the 
Durand line will come more and more under our 
control No policy In the world can resist or 
greatly retard that consummation. My desire 
is to bring it about by gradual degrees and 
above all without the constant aid and presence 
of British troops ** The Curzon policy, though 
it was not pursued with the steadfastness he 
would have followed if he had remained in cont- 
rol, gave us moderate — or rather it should be 
said bearable — frontier conditions until the 
Afghan War. It then broke down, because 
the tribal militia, on which It was based, could 
not, when left without the support of 
regular troops in the day of ne^, with- 
stand the wave of fanaticism and other 
conditions set up by the Afghan invasion of 
1919. The Khyber militia faded away; the 
Wazlri militia either mutinied, as at Wana, or 
deserted. The pillar of the Curzon system fell. 

The Policy. — The policy first adumbrated 
to meet these changed conditions was outlined 
by Lord Chelmsford, the then Viceroy, in a 
speech which he addressed to the Indian 
Legislature. He said ft had been decided to 
retain commanding posts in Wazlristan ; to 
open up the country by roads ; to extend the 
main Indian railway system from Its then ter- 
minus, Jamnid, through the Khyber to the 
frontier of Afghanistan, and to take over the 
duties of the Militia by regular troops. That 
immediate policy was soon modified so far 
as the policing of these frontier lines by 
regular troops was oonoemed. Such duties are 
I mmensely unpopular in the regular army, which 
is not organised and equipped for work of this 
character Irregulars have always existed on 
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the frontier, and as they had disappeared witl» arc asked If they desert in tiie d ly of trouble, 
the Militia, it was necessary to recreate them, they lose their pay but the Government loses 
Ths new form of Irregular was what have been no rifles, nor does it risk mutiny ortheiossof 
caiied Kbassadars and Scouts. The Khas- British and Indian officers. But tlie application 
sadar is an extremely irregular. He has of this policy produced an acute controvorsv 
no British officers and no uniform, except adis- It was one thing to say that commanding posts 
tlnguishing kind of In contradistinction in Waslristun should bo retained, it was 
to the old Militia, he finds his own rlfie. As another to decide what these posts should be 
one Informed observer remarked, the beauty of We must therefore consider the special problem 
the system is that so long as the Khassadars, of Wazirlstan. The Scouts are a mobile, 
under their own headmen, secure the immunity mounted. Irregular force not territorially 
of the caravans and perform their other j>oIice recruited, officered by British officers, 
duties, they draw their pay and no questions 

V.— WAZIRISTAN. 


We can now approach the real frontier ques- 
tion of the day, the future of Wazirlstan What 
follows Is drawn from an admirable article 
contributed some yeais ago to “ The 
Journal of the United Service Institution of 
India,*’ written by Lt -Col G. M Eouth, D S O. 

Geographically Wazirlstan Is a rough paral- 
lelogram averaging 60 miles from East to West 
and 160 from North to South. The western 
half consists of tlie Suleiman Eange gradually 
rising up to the ridge from five to ten thousand 
feet high , which forms the water-shed between 
the Indus and the Helmund Elvers and corres- 

f )ond8 with the Durand Line separating India 
rom Afghanistan This is the western boundary 
On the east is the Indus North is the water- 
shed of the Kurram Elver running East and 
West about 80 miles north of Bannu separating 
Wazirlstan from the Kohat District South is 
a zigzag political boundary from the Durand 
Line running between Wan a and Fort Sande- 
man in Baluchistan with a turn southwards 
to the Indus 

The western half is a rugged and inhospitable 
medley of ridges and ravines straggled and con- 
fused In hopeless disarray The more Inhabited 
portions lie well up the slope at heights of four 
to six thousand feet Here are our outposts of 
Wana and Ladha some 15 and 20 miles respect- 
ively from the Durand Line, in the centre of the 
grazing district, the latter within five miles of 
Important villages of Kanlguram and Makin 
The submontane tracts from the hills to the 
Indus vary from the highly cultivated and 
irrigated land round Bannu to the sand desert 
in the Marwat above Pezu 

Where Irrigation or river water Is obtainable 
cultivation la attempted under conditions which 
-an hardly be encouraging Other tracts like 
tliat between Pezu and Tank, usually pastoral, 
can only hope for an occasional crop after a I 
lucky rainfall 

Inhabitants — The inhabitants, unable to 
support existence on their meagre soil, ' 
make up tlio margin by armed robbery of 
their richer and more peaceful neighbours 
The name originates according to tradition 
from one Wazir, two of whose grandsons were 
the actual founders of the race Of the four 
main tribes Darweshkhel, Mahsuds, Dawars 
and Batanni, only the first two are true Wazirs 
Their villages are separate though dotted about 
more or less indiscriminately, and inter-marriage 
ia the exception — in fact all traditionally are in 
open strife, a circumstance which, until some 
bright political comet like the Afghan War of 
IdlOJmned them together, as materially aided 
our dealings with them. 


Unlike other parts of India, however, tnese 
I wild people acknowledge little allegiance to 
maliks or headmem No one except perhaps 
the Mulla Powindah till his death in 1913 could 
j speak of any portion of them as his following 
I Policy. — The policy of the British was at first 

I one of non-interference with the tribes Even 
I now only part of the country is administered 
I Gradually It was found that more and more 
supervision became necessary to control raiding 
and this was attempted by expeditions to 

K ortlons of the country with EoguJars, followed 
y building posts and brick towers to be held 
by Militia These posts were at first placed 
at the points where raiders usually debouched 
The Political Officers, at first supported by 
Eegulars, built up from 1004 onwards a force 
of some 8,000 Militia with British Officers at 
their disposal, who were backed up by the 
garrisons at Bannu and Dora Ismail Khan 
In addition certain allowances were made to 
I the tribes for good behaviour, prevention of 
I raids and surrender of offenders wnen required , 
also for tribal escorts as necessary. Gradually, 
as occasion required, posts w’ere occupied 
Wana was occupied In 1S95 at the request of 
the Wana Waziis Similarly the Tochl in 
1896. In the comprehensive expedition of 
1895-96 when this policy was put into effect, 
the British arms were shown in every i emote 
valley in the vain hope of taming the Mahsuds 
It was hoped the various posts would prove 
I a pacifying influence and a rallying ground foi 
I (iovemment supporters From 1904 to 1019 
I they were held by Militia Eoads and communi- 
cations were improved and tribal allowances 
I augmented by sales of produce to the troops 
I on a liberal scale. 

A Programme — Lt -Col Eouth then out- 
lined a possible policy for Wazirlstan We 
give it textually, because we believe that when it 
was written it reflfctcd how military opinion In 
India was developing* — 

“ To the unprejudiced mind it appears more 
practical to grasp the u( ttlc firmly and dominate 
the inhabited tracts Why should not the road 
now being made to Ladha be continued 3cl miles 
north to the Tochi ro.id at Datta Khel aud 
29 miles south to Wana ? Why should we not 
occupy the healthier portions of Wazirlstan 
rather than the foothills or CIs-Indus zones T 
The Eazmak district round Makin 6,000 feet no 
is both healthy and fertile. The same ajipiics 
to the Shawal vallev laying behind Plr Gul, the 
national peak near Ladiia rising to a heiglit of 
11,556 feet above the sea. The Wana plain, 
5,000 feet up, 30 miles by 15, could with railways 
support an army corps; there is no doubt that 
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ft forward railway policy will iiolp to solve 
ihe problom. A lioe has been surveyed from 
Tank to Draband and thence up the valley to 
Fort Sandeman, so oonnectlnp with the Zhob 
and perhaps later to Wana. The Oumal Tangl 
from Murtaza to Kliajurl Kach is the apparently 
obvious route, but would be prohibitively 
expensive in construction and require much 
tunnelling. Beyond Khajuri Kach via Tanai 
and Bogha Kot to Wana, some 23 miles, offers 
no diflQculty. Tiie old policy of the raiders 
working westwards and our retributive expedi- 
tions stretching their very temporary tentacles 
eastwards seems to suggest better lateral com- 
munications. The broad gauge at Kohat 
might without undue cost be extended to Thai 
and thence to Idak via Spinwam. From here 
till further extension proved desirable, a motor 
road through Razmak, Makin and Dwatoi to 
link up with that now surveyed to Ladha sounds 
possible to the looker on Eventually such 
communications, road, rail, or both, could 
continue to Wana, Fort Sandeman and Quetta 
'na Hindu Bagh, a strategic line offering great 
defensive possibilities substituting Razmak, < 
which resembles Ootacamund, and healthy ‘ 
uplands for the deadly fever spots now oecupied 
The very fact of employing the tribesmen on 
these works with good pay and good engineers 
tends to pacify the country as well as providing 
healthy accessible hill stations in place of the 
proverbially comfortless cantonments which now 
exist In this part of the Frontier *' 

A Compromise — A full statement of the 
policy finally adopted by Government in view 1 
of the situation left upon their hands altei the | 
Mahsud rebellion was made by the Foreign I 
Secretary, Sir (then Mr ) Denys Bray, in the i 
course of a Budget discussion in the Legislative : 
Assembly on 6th March 1923. He outlined 
neither a Forward policy nor a Close Border 
olicy. Both these terms had, in fact, ceased to 
e appropriate. Circumstances had so clianged 
that neither the one plan nor the other remained 
wltliin the bounds of reasonable argument. 1 
The Foreign Secretary explained that the | 
Ingredients of the Frontier problem at the ' 
present day are essentially throe, namely, the • 
Frontier districts, the neighbouring friendly , 
State of Afghanistan, and the so-callcd Inde- I 
pendent Territory, this last being the belt of , 
unsettled mountain country which lies between 1 
the borders of British India and India He ' 
proceeded specially to show that this belt is, , 
in fact, within India “ . It Is boundary pillars 

that mark off Waziristan from Afghanistan , j 
It is boundary pillars that include Waziristan > 
In India We are apt to call Waziristan in- 
dependent territory , and it is only from the ; 
point of view of our British districts that these j 
tribes are trans-frontier tribes. From the 1 
point of view of India, from the International 1 
point of view that is, they are cls-frontier ' 
tribesmen of India If Waziristan and her 
tribes arc India’s scourge, they are also India’s 
responsibility — >and India’s alone That is 
an International fact that we must never forget.” , 
Sir Denys next referred to the triumph of 
the Sandeman policy in Baluchistan He , 
pointed out that some people long ago believed 
that the same policy would prove effective in 
Waziristan. ” But what was a practical 
proposition 20 or 30 years ago is not necessarily 


so now The task is infinitely more difficult 
to-day, chiefly because the tribesmen are 
infinitely better armed ; their arms having 
increased at least tenfold during the last 20 
years " Dealing with the Close Border pres- 
cription he showed that if one erected a Chinese 
wall of barbed-wire fence along the plain some 
distance below the hills, ” all the time the 
problem in front of us would be going from bad 
to worse, with the Inevitable increase of arms 
in the trans-border and with that inevitable 
increase in the economic stringency in this 
mountainous tract, which would make the tribes- 
men more and more desperate, more and more 

thrown back on barbarism A rigid Close 

Border policy Is really a policy of negation, 
and nothing more. . . We might gain 
for our districts a momentary respite from raids 
but we would be leaving behind a legacy of 
infinitely worse trouble for their descendants ” 
The settled policy of Government in Waziris- 
tan, Sir Denys showed, was the control of 
that country through a road system, of which 
about 140 miles would He in Waziristan Itself 
and one hundred miles along the border of 
Derajat, and the maintenance of some 4,600 
Khassadars and of some 5,000 irregulars, while 
at Razmak, 7,000 feet high and overlooking 
northern Waziristan, there would be an advanced 
base occupied by a strong garrison of regular 
troops Razmak he showed to be further 
j from the Durand Line than the old-estabUshed 
posts in the Tochi In the geographical sense, 
therefore, the policy was, in one signal respect, 
a backward policy None the less, it was a 
forward policy in a very real sense, for it was 
a policy of constructive progress and was a 
big step forward on the long and laborious 
road towards the pacification, through civili- 
zation, of the most backward and inaccessible, 
and therefore the most truculent and aggressive 
tribes on the border ” Come what may, 
civilization must be made to penetrate these 
inaccessible mountains or wo must admit 
that there is no solution to the Waziristan 

S roblem, and we must fold our hands while 
. grows inevitably worse.” 

The policy thus initiated has proceeded 
with results accordhig with the highest reason- 
able expectations and exceeding the most 
sanguine hopes of most people concerned in its 
formulation. 

The roads are policotl by the Khassadars, who 
have, in the main, proved’ faithful to their trust 
The open hostility of the Waziri tribesmen to 
the presence of troops and other agents of 
Government in their midst, which at the out- 
set they showed by shooting up indlviduala 
and small bodies of troops on eveiy opportunity, 
has faded away, and the people have shown an 
understanding of the rule of law, and, under the 
control exercised, a readiness to conform to it 
In various small but significant ways, methods 
of civilization have caught the imagination of 
the people and won their approval Thus, 
tlie safety of the roads has encouraged, and is 
buttressed by a considerable development 
of motor-bus traffic The roads, as the King’s 
Highway, are officially held to be sacrosanct 
that is no shooting up or other pursuit of 
personal or tribal teudsis permitted upon them. 
This permits villagers to proceed to and from 
the plains towns In safety. Under the in- 
fluence of their women, the tribesmen appMed 
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that the ban against shooting upon the Indiun National Congress In ttie interior of 
[iigiiway would be extended to all the country India in pursuit of its efforts to bring political 
for three miles on either side of the highway pressure to bear upon the Government of India, 
Tentotlve efforts to introduce primary edu- and above them, His Majesty’s Government 
cation proved possible and achieved as much The Congress at its annual session at Lahore 
success as could be expected. The hospitals in the week following Christmas, 1029, adopted 
and dispensaries maintained for irregular a programme aiming at the separation of India 
troops, called Scouts, employed about the from the British Empire and at the promotion 
(_ountry, attend to the wants of the tribes- of revolution in India to secure this end In 
people who come to them So much has this particular, it avowedly set out “ to make 
arrangement been appreciated that the Government impossible." Bovolutionary 
Mahsuds formally applied for the establish- agitation, and especially a campaign to promote 
ment of a hospital of their own With grim disobedience of the civil law in order to bring 
humour, they offered to provide such an instl- the administration to a stand -still, commenced 
tution with the necessary surgical instruments, all over India immediately after the ConCTess 
saying that they liad saved this from the time meetings The settled districts of the N.W 
when the British formerly left the country. In F. P. were the scene of this, in common with 
other words, they offered what they had the rest of the land The agitation was there 
captured or looted during the 1919 emeute carried on by Congress agents organised in 
A remarkable illustration of the acceptance what are known as Khilafat Committees For 
hy the people of the new conditions was provided their purpose they made special use of 
a year or two ago by the Wana Wazirs when misrepresentations of the Sarda Act, recently 
they partitioned the Political Authorities for passed by the Indian Legislature by the official 
the occui>atl()n of south Waziristan corres- and Hindu votes against the opposition of the 
ponding with that already established in Muslim non-official members. This measure 
northern Waziristan A motor road had makes Illegal and provides penalties for the 
already been run out from Jhandola through marriage of boys and girls below stated mlni- 
Chagmali and the Shahur Tangi to Sarwekal. mum ages The age at which marriage may 
A brigade of troops, hitherto stationed at take place is also in general terms laid down 
Manzai, whereabouts the Tak-i-Zam, after for Mohammedans by their religious law 
flowing down its deep valley from northern Hence, the Muslims in British India, while 
Waziristan, debouches on to the Derajat, was acknowledging that the Sarda Act would not 
accordingly ordered up to Wana in the autumn in practice affect them, because its provisions 
of 1929 It proceeded throughout the journey in no way over-rule their religious law, never- 
thither without opposition and was warmly thelcss saw in the measure an act affecting the 
welcomed by the tribes people at Wana, where domain of their religious law, and passed, in 
it established Itself in a favourably sited camp spite of their dissent, in a Legislature in which 
not far from the fort which was the earlier Muslims are, by themselves, a hopeless minority, 
centre of British occupation There it liappily Thev regarded its enactment as a grave lllus- 
loniains tratlon of their fsars that under any scheme of 

democratic self-government in India, Muslim 
The reoccupation of Wano and the circum- interests would not be safe against disregard 
stances in which it took place illustrate that a by the Hindu majority 
policy is a live thing In other words, it is not 

d programme which can reach fulfilment or Outbreak at Peshawar in 1930. — 
(oinpletion. It lives and always waits upon This Muslim apprehension, after the passing 
some new action to give it further expression of the Act, strongly influenced the attitude 
In this respect the new policy, though it of the community towards all questions of 
has only demonstrably been applied in Wazir- political reform, and the lever which mis- 
istan, must bo regarded as that which governs representation of the Act pro\ided for stirring 


the actions of the authorities in regard, at 
least to the whole Frontier icglon lying between 
Baluchistan and the Khyber Pass, except, 
possibly, the Kurram Valley. 

The area cultivated by the viUagers of Wana 
plain doubled by the end of 1931 and the people 
declared their readiness to surrender their 
firearms if their neighbours also gave up theirs 
or woie deprived of them A road has been 
built commencing Fort Sandeman via Gul- 
kacb, on the Gomal river, with Tanal, on the 
Sarwekal- Wana road A road, as yet roughl> 

made, but suitable fui motoi tianspoit has been 
' nn-,tiu( ted from lla/uuk tliiough Jvaniguiam, ] 
111 the heait ot the M.ihsiid country to Wana 
It was ooiiipletcd lu 19 If and the only dispute^ 
tuiineeled with its construction arose from the 
lualry of tlie tiibesnnn whose villages he along 
the route and who sometime^ tought one another 
to secure road-muking contiacts 

A startling new development upon the 
North West Frontier during 1930 was the 
'Ffead thereto of agitation carried on by the 


up anti-Govemment agitation in the almost 
wholly and fanatical Muslim province in the 
north can easily bo understood Grossly untrue 
propaganda was carried on , it was, for instance, 
alleged that under the Act all girls must be 
medically examined before marriage An 
elaboration of this untruth was tliat the 
Government were recruiting a large body of 
Hindu inspectors to make the examinations 
And the agitation was deliberately pushed 
outwards from the settled districts of the N. W 
F P. into the tribal areas Waziristan was 
amongst the first of them to be inundated with 
the propaganda. This was in March-April 1929 
The poison spread outwards from Pishawarinto 
; Tirah about the same time. The agitation was 
[ sedulously carried on in the district northward 
of Peshawar city and from thence was pushed 
Into Mohmand country. The first point of 
violent combustion was Peshawar city, where 
I the mob murderously broke out on 28rd April 
, 1930. Within a short time. Afrldl bands 
I descended the ravines and nullahs from Tlraii 
' to join in the fray The Mohmands became 
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greatly excited and sent down bands to sit i 
near the border and watch for an opportunity 
to Join in. The Upper Tochl’s Wazirs simul- 
taneously took to arms and shortly afterwards | 
the Mahsud Wazirs, about Ladha, did the same. 
At this stage, the development of the Air arm 
in India proved of incalculable value. Aero- 
planes patrolled the whole country and were 
frequently employed by the political authorities 
to take preventive and punitive action by 
bombing. The road system, meanwhile, en- 
abled troops to be moved at will to positions of 
advantage for dealing with whatever serious 
tribal aggression appeared likely. 

In the result, the Mohmands, after being 
bombed several times, found discretion the 
better part of valour and made no descent In 
force The Afridls twice endeavoured to raid 
Peshawar In force but by combined air and 
laud action were both times driven back to 
their hills with no achievement to report. The 
Orakzals of southern Tirah threatened to 
descend by the Ublan Pass upon Kohat and 
their western clans attacked a post in the Upper 
Kurram and endeavoured to attack Parachlnar. | 
Helped hy the machinations of Congress I 
apnts, they succeeded In drawing two or three 
clans of Afghan tribesmen across the border 
into the fray Combined air and ground 
action crushed these efforts The Tochl 
Wazirs heavily attacked Datta Khel, but were 
speedily brought to order by force The Mahsuds 
were similarly repulsed and punished when they 
assaulted Sorarogha, In the valley of the Tak-l- 
Zam 

All outbreaks of revolt were suppressed In 
the same manner and the establishment of new 
fortified posts on the Peshawar plain, imme- 
diately opposite tlie main valleys leading out 
of Tirah, and the construction of roads for their 
service, now ludlcate the application of the 
new frontier policy in that region Tiie Afridis 
long refused to assent to these, but being there- 
by deprived of access to their normal winter 
grazing grounds on the Khajurl and Aka Khul 
plain, and prevented from visiting Peshawar, 
tbelr marketing centre, they came in an accept- 
ed peace under the new conditions before the 
opening of the winter of 1931-82. 

It will be seen that the events of the summer 
of 1930 put the policy to a severe test, and 
that its successful operation In the enioigency 
was specially assisted by tlie Iloyal Air Porce 
The resultant position appears, then, to be 
that tlie control of the tribes, whore the policy 
has already been expressed in load building 
and in the establisliment of suitable garrlbons, 
is effective, that tlie political and military 
ground organization with which the policy 
is supported brings about the Introduction 
of tlie ameliorative influence of civilization, 
and that the rapidity and success with which 
the PkOyal Air Force can operate over the hills, 
tends to diminish the amoimt of ground force 
necessary. On the other hand, the two des- 
cents of the Afridis upon tlie plain and tlieir 
return to their homes without great loss, 
despite all that the Koyal Air Force and large 
bodies of troops could do, indicate the capacity 
for mischief which lies in the hands ot the Tirah 


tribes, and must remain there so long os the 
policy is not extended over their highlands. 

Mohmand Outbreak in 1933 — 

Di^-turbaTH es in the Mohmand (onritiv during 
the sumnici ol lOii both illiistiated tlie opera- 
tion ot the Tiiodf in FrontiiT iiolicv and the reed to 
ke(p it a live iiohov h it to lie of any ii^e at 
all The Molimands may for the pm poses of 
pit sent desciipt ion he divided into two ( ategones 
namely, the lh>per Molini.inds, who hvo m tlie 
higlilands of tin Molmiand (onidrv, and the 
Ixjwci Mohm.inds, whost ( ountiy st k tc hes from 
the lowtr altitudes ol tlu‘ same lulls down to 
the Peshawai I’Jain Thiongh the (oimtiy of 
tlie Upiier Molimands passes the JJiiianfl line 
hut the Afghan Uovi rnment have jievei agiied 
to its dtlimit.ition m part ot this logion and 
tons( (pn ntlv its jiiai e has long iteen takin over 
a consideialih poilion of the hnigth of the 
Frctiitiei l)y what is d('S( rilicd as thi I’u smiiptivc 
hiontier 'J’ht txait position ot this latter has 
novel heon s< till'd hftwetn tlie tw^) govunments 
and it IS < oust (picntiv sometiine.s ditlunlt to 
s.iy whethci people tiom jiaitn iilar Milages 
belong to one side oi to the other ol it 

I In 3 932, during the rcvoliitionai v iled Shut 
, ( anipaign, m ( onni ctioii w'ltJi tlio Iruli.inNatiunal 
t'ongicss, ill llie Peshawar J’luiii, the Uppei 
Mohm mils (liiided to jom m the distuibames 
and raids in the .iduunisteud teiritoiy 
immediately northward ot Peshawar The 
laiwei Mohniands arc desciibed as the Assured 
Tubes The meaning of the desciiptioii is that 
the Biitish Indian authoiitus .issiire tliem 
protection ag.uiist the attar ks ol tlie LJppci 
Mohmands and tlic\, on tlie other li.uid, <U(‘ 
bound hy ])roni]ses of good heliavioui The 
Ashiiird 'lubes in 1032 mUifered with the 
pir»giamnu of tin I ppi i iMohmaiuls ioi lardriig 
the })l.im .111(1 th( 1 1 ) 1)01 Idohmands m 19 J 3, 
win n spiiiig and e.iily summer t)uee more 
facilitated the u methods of ( .inipaigiimg, 
commenced ietii))utur> raids upon the lialim/ai 
and other Assuicd dans The attacked edaus 
appealed to the political authorities for help 
and that help thi y weie uliliged to give. 

About the same tmu as tills tiouhle was 
geimmatlng, theite appeared m 13ajaui,a roiintiy 
imnietliatrK to tin nortli of th it m wlinli tire 
(Vents just (h's(iil)L(l d(\( loped, <i Pi(t(n(lei 
to tlie Agliaii tliU)m ile' was a( e oinpaiued 
by two eunipanioiis .iiid st.u t('d .i e.uiipaigii 
m iiaj.ini loi a revolution ui siuli other tiouhle 
as might he posslhjt in Alglianistun Tills 
( oiupi'ih d tile Ihitisli Judiin .rulhoi itn s to tak(' 
nu-isiiK's in InliihiK lit ot tluii obligations ot 
good iieighbom hu( ss to Algliaiustan 

Hoad ( oust 1 lie tion iioiir the Pe shwar-Shah- 
kadi road iioitliw.uds tliiougli tJhalaiiai into 
tile JJalimzai eounti^ and towanls tin parses 
w'hi« h h id tioin tliat eounliv into tin njijier 
evtreniitK s ot tin P.aj.iui Valiev was under taken 
.ind two hiig.iehs of tioop-,, v\ith othd details, 
were se*ut loiw.iid uji it to .issjst iii tl( ahng with 
the t-ppei Molim.uids At tile same lime, 
aeroplanes iKmib.iided th(' vill.ige of Ivotkai m 
Tlpjiei Bajam, whnh li.id given vhilt(*r to tlie 
Pietendei, tmtlu'r aerial demonstrations vv<Te 
made and the Bajauiis were given an ultimatum 
demanding the suricneler of the Pietcudor hy 
r given d.^te 
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ThP Upper Mohmands eontinninf? a{?j;res 8 ivo 
ind the Bajauris obdurate, there was pood 
prospect of a campaign o\cr the same eountr\ 
13 that eovcicd hy tlie ramp.upn of 1807 It 
scnncd likely that the (Ihalaiiai Iload would 
1 )C (ontiuuod into the upper c\tieimt> of Bajaur 
uid that another road for troops would also 
ln\e to be (oiistriutcd up the Bajaur valley 
itself so that by the meetinp of the two roads 
111 Upper Bijaur, theie would become establisht d 
1 (luular mad through this part of the tiibal 
t< mtorv, 1 eseuililinp th.it iiinniup thiouph 
^oIth W.i/iristau 

In the cud, tlio TT])per Mohmauds, paitly 
(lr)uht](ss bei.iuse of punishment which thejr 1 


received in cert.iin encounters with our troops 
and partly probably because of influence brouph 
to bear upon them fiom Kabul, retired to their 
lulls and after nepoti.itions cnteied into bonds 
to keep the peace' , and the Baj.iuris, while 
maiutaininp on grounds of tubal custom their 
lefus.il to suiieniiei the Pretender, nevertheless 
expelled that pei son fiom their teiritory, 
piobably into Afpb.mistan Heie, then, the 
trouble ce.ised The mtt, result of it is the 
(onstnution of the mad thmuuh fJhalanai and 
the r.xpid dcvelojimcnt of bus services and other 
.utivities of (ivih/jation vvlmh speedily took 
pl.u e along it 


VI - AFGHANISTAN. 


The relations of Afghanistan with the Indian 
Empire were for long dominated by one main con- 
■udcration — the relation of Afghanistan to a Rus- 
sian Invasion of India All other considerations 
were of secondary Importanoe For nearly 
hree-quarters of a century the attitude of 
Breat Britain toward successive Amirs has been 
dictat.ed by this one factor. It was In order 
to prevent Afghanistan from coming under 
the Influence of Russia that the first Afghan 
War of 1838 was fought — the most melancholy 
episode In Indian frontier history. It was be- 
cause a Russian envoy was received at Kabul 
wliilst the British representative was turned 
back at All Masjid that the Afghan War of 
1878 was waged After that the whole end 
of British policy toward Afghanistan was 
to build up a strong Independent State, friendly 
to Britain, which would act as a buffer against 
Ruvsia, and so to order our frontier policy that 
we should be in a position to move large forces 
up, if necessary, to support the Afghans in 
resisting aggression. 


Gates to India. 

A knowledge of the trans-frontier geography 
of India brought home to her administrators 
the conviction that there were only two main 
gates to India —through Afghanistan, the 
historic route to India, along which successive 
invasions have poured, and by way of Seistan 
It was the purpose of British policy to 
close them, and of Russia to endeavour to keep 
them at any rate half open. To this end, having 
pushed her trans-Persian railway to Samar- 
kand, Russia thrust a' military line from Merv 
to the Kushklinsky Post, where railway material 
•8 collected for its immediate prolongation 
to Herat Later, she connected the trans- 
Siberian railway with the tran -Caucasian 
^yjtem, by the Orenburg-Tashkent line, thus 
bringing Central Asia into direct touch with 
her European magazines. Nor has Great 
Britain been idle. A great military station 
has been created at Quetta. This is con- 
nected with the Indian railway system by 
lines of railway which climb to the Quetta 
ilateau by the Bolan Pass and through the 
Bhapper Rift, lines which rank amongst the 
most picturesque and daring in the world, 
r^rom Quetta the line has been carried by the 


Khojak tunnel through the Khwaja Amran 
Range, until it loads out to the Afghan Border 
at New Chaman, whore it opens on the route 
to Kandahar The material is stocked at New 
Chaman which would enable the line to be 
carried to Kandahar In sixty days In view 
ot the same menace the whole of Baluchistan 
has been brought under British control Quetta 
is now one of the great strategical positicns 
of the world, and nothing has been left undene 
which modem military science can achieve to 
add to its natural strength. In the opinion 
of many military anthorltlos it firmly closes 
the western gate to India, either by way of 
Kandahar, or by the direct route through 
Seistan 

'Further east, the Indian railway system was 
carried to Jamnid and by the autumn of 1925 
up the Khyber Pass to Land! Kotal and down 
the other side of the Pass to Land! Khana. A 
first class ml'itary road sometimes double, 
sometimes treble, also threads the Pass to 
our advanced post at Landl Kotal, and 
then descends until it meets the Afghan 
frontier at Landi Khana. Later, a '’ommence- 
ment was made with the Loi Shilman Rail- 
way, which, starting from Peshawar, was de- 
signed to penetrate the MuUajorl country and 
provide an alternative advance to the Khyber 
for the movement of British troops for the 
defence of Kabul For unexplained reasons, 
tnis line was suddenly stopped and is now 
thrust in the air. In this wise the two Powers 
prepared for the gicat conflict which was to 
be fought on the Kandahar-Ghazni-Kabul line. 


I Relations with India. 

Between the advanced posts on either side 
stands the Kingdom of Afghanistan. The end 
of British policy has been to make it strong 
and friendly. In the first particular it has 
early and largely succeeded. The second aim 
may now also be said to have been attained 
When the late Abdurraharaan was invited 
to ascend the throne, as the only means 
of escape from the tangle of 1870, none 
realised his great qualities. Previously the 
Amir of Afghanistan had been the chief 
of a confederacy of clans. Abdurrahaman 
made himself master in his own kingdom. By 
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means into which it is not well closely to enter ; 
he beat down opposition until none dared lift 
a hand against him. Aided by a British sub> 
sidy of twelve lakhs of rupees a year, increased 
to eighteen by the Durand Agreement of 1893, 
and subsequently to over 20 lakhs, he estab- 
lished a strong standing army and set 
up arsenals under foreign supervision to fur- 
nish it with arms and ammunition. Step by 
step his position was regularised. The Anglo- 
RuBslan Boundary Commission — which nearly 

{ ?reo^itated war over the Penjdeh episode 
n 1886, — determined the northern boundaries. 
The Pamirs Agreement delimited the borders 
amid those snowy heights The Durand 
Agreement settled the border on the British 
side, except for a small section to the west of 
the Khyber, which remained a fruitful source 
of trouble between Afghanistan and ourselves 
until 1919, when the Afghan claims and action 
upon the undemarcated section led to war. 
Tnat section was finally surveyed and the 
frontier determined shortly after the con- 
clusion of peace with Afghanistan. Finally 
the McMahon award closed the old feud with 
Persia over the distribution of the waters 
of the Helmand in Selstan. It was 
estimated by competent authorities that 
about the time of Abdurrahaman’s death, 
Afghanistan was in a position to place in the 
field, in the event of war, one hundred thousand 
well-armed regular and irregular troops, to- 
gether with two hundred thousand tribal levies, 
and to leave fifty thousand regulars and Irre- 
gulars and a hundred thousand levies to 
maintain order in Kabul and the provinces. 
But if Afghanistan were made strong, it was 
not made friendly. Abdurrahaman Khan 
dUtrusted British policy up to the day of hjs 
death. All that can be said is that he dis- 
trusted it less than he distrusted Russia, and 
if the occasion had arisen for him to make 
a choice, he would have opposed a Russian 
advance with all the force at his disposal. 
He closed his country absolutely against ail 
foreigners, except those who were necessary tor 
the supervision of his arsenals and factories 
He refused to accept a British Resident, on the 
ground that he could not protect him, and 
British affairs were entrusted to an Indian 
agent, who was in a most equivocal position. 
At the same time he repeatedly pressed for the 
right to pass by the Government of India and 
to establish his own representative at the Court 
of St. James. 

Afghanistan and the War.-— These re- 
lations were markedly improved during the 
reign of His Majesty the Amir Hablbullah 
Khan. It used to be one of the trite sayings of 
the Frontier that the system which Abdurrah- j 
man Khan had built up would perish with him, 
for none was capable of maintaining it. Habib- 
ullah Khan more than maintained it. He 
visited India soon after his accession and ac- 
quired a vivid knowledge of the power and 
resources of the Empire. He strengthened 
and consolidated his authority in Afghanistan 
itself. At the outset of the war he made a 
declaration of bis complete neutrality. It is 
believed — a considerable reticence is preserved 
over our relations with Afghanistan — ^that he 
warned the Government of India that he might 
be forced into many equivocal acts, but that 


they must trust him ; certainly his reception of 
Turkish, Austrian and German ** missionB'’ at 
Kabul, at a time when British representatives 
were severely excluded, was open to grave 
misconstruction. But a fuller knowledge in- 
duced the belief that the Amir was in a position 
of no little difficulty. He had to compromise 
with tt\e fanatical and anti-British elements 
amongst his own people, inflamed by the Turkish 
preaching of a jehad, or holy Islamic war. But 
I he committed no act of hostility; as soon as 
it was safe to do so he turned the members 
I of these missions out of the kingdom. At 
I the end of the war his policy was completely 
Justified: he had kept Afghanistan out of the 
war, he had adhered to the winning side ; his 
authority in the kingdom and In Central Asia 
was at its zenith. 

Murder of the Amir — It is believed that 
if he had lived Hablbullah Khan would have 
used this authority for a progressive policy 
in Afghanistan, by opening up communications 
and extending nis engagements with India. 
He was courted by the representatives of Persia 
and the Central Aslan States as the possible 
rallying centre of a Central Asian Islamic 
confederation At this moment he was assassin- 
ated on the 20th February 1919. The circum- 
stances surrounding his murder have never been 
fully explained . but there is strong ground for 
the belief that it was promoted by the 
reactionaries who had harassed him all his 
reign. These realised that with his vindication 
by the war their time of reckoning had come; 
they anticipated it by suborning one of his 
aides to murder him in his sleep His brother, 
Nasrullah Khan, the nominee of the fanatical 
element, was proclaimed Amir at Jeialabad in 
his stead, but public opinion in Afghanistan 
revolted at the idea of the brother seizing power 
over the corpse of the murdered man. His 
sons, Hayat and Amanullah, were not disposed 
to waive their heritage Amanullah was at 
Kabul, controlling the treasury and the arsenal 
and supported by the Army. Nasrullah found it 
impossible to make head against him and with- 
drew. The new Amir, Amanullah, at once 
oommunicated his accession to the Government 
of India and proclaimed his desire to adhere to 
the traditional policy of friendship. But his 
difficulties at once commenced ; he had to deal 
with the war party in Afghanistan ; he was 
confronted with the dissatisfaction arising from 
the manner in which the murderers of Habib- 
uilah had been dealt with ; the fanatical element 
was exasperated by the imprisonment ot Nasrul- 
lah ; and the Army was so incensed that it had 
to be removed from Kabul and given occupa- 
tion to divert its thoughts. A further elemexitoi 
complexity was Introduced by the political 
situation in India. The agitation against the 
Rowlatt Act was at its height. The distur- 
bances in the Punjab and Gujarat bad taken 
place. Afghan agents in India, of whom the 
most prominent was Ghulam Hyder Khan, 
the Afghan postmaster at Peshawar, flooded 
Afgbanutan with exaggerated accounts ot 
the Indian unrest. The result of all this was to 
convince the Amir that the real solution of 
his difficulties was to unite all the disturbing 
elements in a war with India. On the 26tn 
April his trooi)8 were set in motion and simul- 
taneously a stream of anti-British propaganda 
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commenced to flow from Kabul and open In* 
trigue was started with the Frontier tribes, 
on whom the Afghans placed their chief reliance 

Speedy Defeat — The war caught the 
Army in India in the throes of demobilisation 
and with a iarge proportion of the seasoned 
troops on service abroad. Nevertheless the 
regular Afghan Army was rapidly dealt 
with. Strong British forces moved up the 
Khybei and seized Dacca Jelalabad was re- 
peatedly bombed from the air and also Kabul. 
Nothing but a shortage of mechanical transport 
prevented the British forces from seizing Jelala- 
bad In ten days the Afghans were severely 
defeats. On the 14tb May they asked for an 
Armistice With the usual Afghan spirit of 
haggling, they tried to water down the condi- 
tions oi the armistice, but as they were met with 
an unccmproraising erax)ha8i8 of the situation 
they despatched representatives to a conference 
at Rawalpindi on the 26th July On the 8th 
August a Treaty of Peace was signed which Is 
set out in the Indian Year Book, 1023, pp 
196-197. 

Post-War Relations — It will be seen that 
under ttils Treaty the way was paved for a fresh 
engagement six months afterwards During 
the hoi weather of 1920 there were prolonged 
discuss ons at Mussoorie between Afghan Re- 
presentatives and British officials under Sir 
Henry Dobbs Ibese were private, but It is 
i)elievai that a complete agreement was reached 
Certairly after an interchange of Notes which 
revealed no major point of difference it was 
agreed that a British Mission should proceed 
to Kalul to arrange a deflnite treaty of peace 
This Mssion crossed the Border in January 1021 
and entered Kabul where a peace treaty was 
signed 

Tlio main points of the Treaty are set out In 
the Indian Year Book, 1923, pp. 197, 198-199. 

Algtanistan after the War. — Since the 
War the relations between Afgtianistan and 
Great Britain have been good and improving. 
Tljere vere painful episodes in 1923 when a mur- 
der gaig from the tribal territory on the 
Biitish side of tlie Frontier committed raids in 
British India, murdering English people and 
kldnapxing English women and then took refuge 
in Afghinistaii In course of time this gang was 
broken up. His Majesty the King of Afghani- 
stan Imt troubles within his own borders which 
have nade him glad of British help. The 
main olject of his government was to streng- 
then tie resources of the country and to 
bring i; into closer relation with modem 
methods of administration. But Afghanistan 
is an litensely conservative country and no 
changes are popular; especially violent was 
the opposition to a secular form of 
admlnisfeation and education. The direct result 
was a ftrmidable rebellion of Mangals and 
Zadrans n the Southern Provinces, and serious 
reverses the regular troops sent against the 
rebels, xt one time the position was serious, 
but the *613618 were not sufficiently united to 
develop their successes, and with the aid of 
aeroplano and other assistance afforded by 
the Government of India the Insurrection was 
broken. Whilst this assistance was appreciated, 
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the whole business gave a serious set-back to 
the reforms initiated by His Majesty ; he had 
to withdraw almost the whole of his adminis- 
trative code and to revert to the Mahomedan 
Law which was previously in force. 

Bolshevik Penetration. — Taking a long 
view, a much more serious development of the 
policies of Afghanistan, at the period to willed 
the foregoing notes apply was the penetration of 
the Bolsheviks. These astute propagandists 
have converted the former Trans-Caspian 
States of Tsarist Russia into Soviet Republics, 
where the rule of the Bolsheviks is muen more 
drastic and disruptive than was that of what 
was called the despotism of the Romanoffs. 
The object of this i)olicy is gradually to sweep 
into the Soviet system the outlying provinces 
of Persia, of China and ef Afghanistan. In 
Persia this policy was foiled by the vigour 
of the Sipar Salah, Reza Khan, since declared 
Shah. In Chinese Turkestan It is pursued with 
qualifled success. In Afghanistan it also made 
certain progress. The first step of the 
Bolsheviks was to extend the Soviet Republics 
of Tajikistan, Uzbekia and Turkmanistan so as 
to absorb all Northern Afghanistan. This was 
later, apparently, abandoned for the moment for 
a more gentle penetration. Large ■nbeidies, 
mostly delivered In kind, were given to 
Afghanistan. Telegraph lines were erected 
all over the country ; roads were constructed, 
large quantities of arms and ammunition were 
supplied, whilst an air force with Russian pilots 
and mechanics was created and was largely 
developed. In return the Bolsheviks received 
Important trading facilities The whole purpose 
of this policy was ultimately to make it possible 
to attack Great Britain in India through an 
absorbed Afghanistan. 

It is very doubtful if the Amir and his advisers 
were deceived by these practices, and whether 
they did not pursue the simple plan of taking 
all they could get without the slightest inten- 
tion of handing themselves over to theBolshoviks. 
But it Is easier to let the Bolshevik in than to 
get him out ; friends of the Afghans wore asking 
themselves whether the Amir was not nourish- 
ing vipers in his bosom. Towards the end of 
1925 and in the early part of 1920 there was a 
rude awakening. The Northern Frontier of the 
country has always been unsettled because of 
the shuting courses of the Oxus. In December 
Bolshevik forces captured with violence the 
Afghan post of Darkabad, killing one soldier. 
These events aroused great Indignation at Kabul 
and were denounced by the Amir coram pttblico 
There is no little evidence to show that 
though the form of government has changed 
In Russia the aims of Russian policy are the 
same. It used to be said that the test of Russian 
good faith under the Anglo-Russian Agreement 
would be the attitude of Petrograd towards the 
extension of the Orenberg-Tashkent railway to 
Termes. That line has been constructed by 
the Bolsheviks. The Afghans have had their 
eyes opened. 

Russo-Af flhan Treaty — Outwardly the 
relations between the two States are fiiendly. 
In December 1920 the Afghan papers publlsbod 
the text of a new treaty concluded with Soviet, 
Russia, which was signed on August 81st, but 
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it provided that It should in no way interfere 
with the secret treaty signed in Moscow on 
February 28th, 1921, The principal clauses of 
this treaty, as disclosed in the Afghan papers, 
are as follows — 

Clause 1. — In the event of war or hostile 
action between one of the contracting parties 
and a third power or powers the other con- 
tracting party will observe neutrality In res- 
pect of tlie first contracting party. 

Clause 2 — Both the contracting parties 
agree to abstain from mutnai aggnsslon, the 
one against the other Within tliclr own 
dominions also they will do nothing which may 
cause political or military harna to the other 
party. The contracting parties particularly 
agree not to make alliances or political and 
military agreements with any one or more 
other powers against each other. Each will 
also abstain from Joining any boycott or financial 
or economic blockade organized against the 
other pary. Besides this in case the attitude 
of a third power or powers is hostile towards 
one of the contracting parties, the other 
contracting party will not help such hostile 
policy, and, further, will prohibit the execution 
of such policy and hostile actions and 
measures within its dominions. 

Clause 3 — The high contracting parties 
acknowledge one another's Government as 
rightful and Independent. Tliey agree to abstain 
from all sorts of armed or unarmed interference 
in one another’s Internal affairs. They will 
decidedly neither Join nor help any one or more 
other powers which interfere in or against one 
of the contracting Government. None of the 
contracting parties will permit in its dominions 
the formation or existence of societies and the 
activities of individuals whose object is to gather 
armed force with a view to Injuring the other's 
independence, or otherwise such aoti\ltles will 
be checked. Simllarlv. neither of the con- 
tracting parties will allow armed forces, arras, 
ammunition, or other war material, meant 
to be used against the other contracting party 
to pass through its dominions. 

Clause 6 — This treaty will take effect from 
the date of its ratificaLion, which sliould take 
place within three months of its signature. 
It will be valid for three years After this 
period it will remain in force for another year 
provided neither of the parties has given notice 
six months before the date of its expiry that It 
would cease after that time 

On March 23rd there was also signed in Berlin 
a treaty between Germany and Afghanistan 
which amounted to no more than the establish- 
ment of diplomatic relations. 

A British Minister is established in Kabul 
as well as the representatives of other European 
States. The representatives of Afghanistan are 
established in India and in London, and at some 
of the European capitals. The various sub- 
sidiary agreements under the Treaty have been 
carried into effect. 

The King’s Tour — In the closing months of 
1927 His Majesty King AmaniiUa, accompanied 
by the Queen and a staff of ofiBiclals, commenced 


a long tour to India and Europe. It is under- 
I stood that this was one of the cherished ambi- 
tions of his father. King Habibullah, who was 
! assassinated in 1919 King Anianulla, when 
he set out, was warmly welcomed in India 
and received a great popular greeting In Bombay 
I both from his co-religionlsts and from members 
1 of other communities, wlio forgot the invasion of 
I India In 1919. He then took ship to Europe 
He was the guest of His Majesty Klnp George 
■ V in London, and visited the principal European 
{ capitals. He made a State visit to Turkey, and 
, returned to Afghanistan by way of Soviet Russia 
I and Persia A series of treaties with the govern- 
1 ments of the countries visited was announced and 
I the King returned to Kabul In the late summer 
' of 1928, the tour having been unclouded by 
untoward Incident Afghanistan was peaceful 
during his long absence. 

Reforming Zeal — King Amanulla mtumed 
to his realm as full of reforming zeal. He was 
much impressed by the political and social 
institutions of the western lands he visifcd, and 
j in particular by the dramatic forcefuinois with 
i wlilch Mustaplia Kemal Pasha had driven 
I Turkey along the path of “ reform,” or lerhaps 
, it would be more correct to say westerniBation 
I In this he was encouraged by the Queen, who 
j was desirous of seeing the women of Afghanistan 
enjoy some of the freedom and opportunity won 
by and for the women of the West. Ednt after 
I edict was issued, clianglng the whole structure of 
I Afghan society. New codes and tax® were 
impiosed . it was proposed that women should 
emerge from their seclusion and doff the veil , 

, the co-education of boys and girls wea pre- 
I scilbed , in September Government officials were 
forbidden to practise polygamy ; in October 
European dress was ordered for the people of 
j Kabul. At the same time, the pay of the re- 
' gular troops fell Into arrear. 

1 With every appreciation of the spiiit and 
direction of tlicse changes, friends of His Majes- 
ty advised the King to moderate the pace 
They reminded him that in 1924 far less drastic 
clianges had brought serious tiouble h their 
train In May of that year the ” Lame Mullah ” 
raised the standard of rebellion amongst the 
Gilzal and Mangal clansmen < f IGiosl. The 
Mullahs were openly active against tin King 
and His Majesty was equally frank In his 
I hostility to tlicm. Possibly also well wishers 
, suggests that what was possible in Turkey, 
after centuries of close contact wfch the 
West, and where the ground had been prepared 
[ by missionary effort and a long struggle for 
I the emancipation of women, might be bss easy 
I in Afghanistan, whore there had been nc contact 
with the western world. 

A change of Kings —Events movec rapidly 
in 1929 A notorious north Afghan mdmash, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao, raised the standard oi revolt 
and inflicted severe losses on the Afghar Regular 
troops, discontented as they were arrears 
of pay. Day by day the Afghan epresent- 
atives In various parts of the word issued 
messages asserting that the rebels lad been 
destroyed, and a rapid series of pronomcements 
docHaTed the withdrawal of all the rehrms and 
the establishment of a Council of Provincial 
Representatives. Communications rith the 
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outer world wore broken King Amanulla , 
and bifl family fled from Kabul to Kandahar, 
and then from Kandahar via Quetta to Bombay 
where they took ship to Europe. King Amanulla 
on his arrival at Komo entered Into possession 
of the Afghan Legation, where he remained. 
13acha-l Saqqao declared himself King of 
Afghanistan, and for a few months held his 
position In Kabul Without money, 
administrative experience or a disciplined 
lollowlng, his throne was a thorny one and he 
was harassed by constant attacks. The Koyal 
Air Force In India meanwhile went to the reecuo 
of the British Nationals beleagucied In and 
around Kabul and In a sciies of brilliant 
nights evacuated all without the slightest hitch. 
Tlie most formidable of the new king’s adver- 
saries were led by General Nadir Khan, a scion 
of the old ruling house, with a wide knowledge 
of the world Heavy flghting took place 
fortunes varied Nadir Khan almost gave up 
his chances as Anally lost But a band of j 
Wazira from the British side of the border j 
attracted by iirospects of loot, Joined 
Nadir and finally seized Kabul in his name and 
interest. Nadir Khan thus became victor and 
sliortly afterwards, at the wish of the Afghans, 
Bacha-i-Saqqao was executed with other 
rebels, and when the year closed Nadir 
Khan was to all seeming in firm possession 
of the Kingdom. He despatched members or 
his family to the principal Afghan Legations 
in Europe A Shinwari rising near the exit 
from the Khyber Pass took place in I’chruary 
1930, and was repressed with unexpected success 
and vigour There followed a serious rebellion 
in Kohidaman, Bacha-i-Saqqao’s country. 
This also was piomptly quelled And thereafter 
Nadir Shah ruled witliout challenge Ho 
de^oted himself to the reorganisation of his 
Army England was strictly neutral during 
the successive stages of the revolution, 
but promised support to Afghanistan to help 
her maintain internal peace when she bad 
lestored it and tills promise was fuIflUed by the 


provision of an Interest free loan of £200,000 
to King Nadir and by the supply of rifles and 
ammunition to him He gave evidence of his 
fnendlmess towards Britain and India. Ho 
co-operated effectively to prevent tribes on his 
side of the lYontier joining those on the 
British side against the Government of India in 
response to the Congress agitation in the 
summer of 1930. The trade routes wcie 
rc-opened and the new King again took up 
Amanullah's muntlo of reform but in a states- 
manlike manner which carried the Mullah’s 
along with him. 

Murder of Nadir Shah — 'I'liis ordcied march 
<d pi ogress was trngualU inttrrupted the 
inuidei ol jIi-^ ]\bij('sti Nadir Mwih on the uftcr- 
nrum of 8 Novcmlxi l‘)J3 His JVhijestv was 
attending i lootball (oninament piizo giving, 
win n a \oung man among the gatheiing stepped 
foiwaid and Ihed several k voIvli shots ink) him 
at elos( laiige, killing him inst.mtlv It later 
appeared th.it tin' ass.issm (ommitteel the iiimc 
111 levenge ioi the even ution ot a prominent 
Aighiii who had lietu caught deeply involved 
111 ti(asonal»lc activities .iltti he had been 
meicitully ticated lor i.iihei lieh.ivioui ot the 
s.tiiio kind U'he assassin s lallui w.is stated to 
h.ivc bdii this man’s seivant I’he innidei 
w.is not lolIo\/ed by genei.il or widcspiead 
disoidci 'J'Jk* membi is ot Nadu hh.ih’s t.imily 
.Old his ])iomment olluiis of St.itt stood lo>.illy 
hv his lull, hib son, JMiiliammed Zahii The 
hitter was dul\ placed on Ills l.ithei’s tliiono and 
Ills acdssion was m due ionise lu knowledgeil 
iiid conliimed thioughout the kingdom in tlie 
ti.idition.il maniin I'lii new king staitid his 
iiign witli a higli lepnl.itioii foi coinagi* and 
steadiness Jit eailv issued .issuiaiues to his 
])( opli lli.it lie would (outiiuic till polu y of his 
talhei 111 ill.ms ol M.ite No nnlowuid evi iits 
h.i\c occuued m tlie uioathb tliat have biuto 
past 

British Jlepresentalxve — &I 1 B B MatonocUio, 
K.B E , C 1 E. 


VII. TIBET. 

Recent British policy in Tibet IS really another libet was recognised, and to whose view 
phase in the long-drawn-out duel between Great ' until the war with Japan, British statesmen 
Britain and Bussia m Central Asia The [ wore inclined to pay excessive deference. But 
earliest efforts to ostabUsh coinmunieatiou the position on the Tibetan frontier continued 
viith that country were not, of course, inspired to be most unsatisfactory. The Tibetans 
by tins apprehension When lu 1774 Warren ; were aggressive and obstructive, and with a 
llastirigs despatched Bogle on a mission to the | view to putting an end to an intolerable situa- 
tashi-Laraa of Shigatse, — the spiritual equal ' tion, a Convention was negotiated between 
|f not suiierior, of the Dalai Lama of Lliasa — 1 Great Britain and China in 1890 Tins laid 
his desire was to establish facilities for trade, | down the boundary between bikkim and Tibet, 
to open up friendly relations with a Power | It admitted a British protectorate over Sikkim, 
which was giving us trouble on the frontier, ' and paved the way for arrangements for the 
and gradually to pave the way to a good un- conduct of trade across the Sikkka-Tibet 
uerstanding bf^tween the two countries. After 1 frontlere. These supplementary arrangements 
warren Hastings’ departure from India the I provided for the opening of a trade mart at 
flubject slept, and the last Englishman to visit j Yatung, on the Tibetan side of the frontier, 
Lhasa, until the Younghusband Expedition ' towhich British subjects should have the right 
of 1904, was the unofficial Manning In 1885, ! of free access, and where there should be no 
J\bder the inspiration of Colmau Macaulay, of j restrictions on trade. The agreement proved 
the Bengal Civil Service, a further attempt , useless In practice, because the Tibetans re- 
was made to get into touch with the Tibetans, ' fused to recognise It, and despite their estabhsh- 
out It was abandoned in deference to the oppo- ! ed suzerainty, the Cbinose Government were 
sition of the Chinese, whose suzerainty over unable to secure respect for it. 
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Russian Intervention. 

This was the position when In 1800 Lord 
Curzoo, Viceroy of India, endeavoured to get 
Into direct touch with the Tibetan authorities 
Three letters which he addressed to the Dalai 
Lama were returned unopened, at a time 
when the Dalai Lama was in direct Intercourse 
with the Tsar of Russia. His emissary was a 
Siberian Dorjieff, who had established a re- 
markable ascendancy In the counsels of the 
Dalai Lama After a few years’ residence at 
Lhasa Dor^ieff went to Russia on a con Aden tia) 
mission m 1800. At the end of 1000 he re- 
turned to Russia at the head of a Tibetan mis- 
sion of which the head was oificially dcseriued 
In Russia as “ the senior Tsanlte Khomba 
attached to the Dalai Lama of Tibet * This 
mission arrived at Odessa in October 1000, 
and was received in audience by the Tsar at 
Livadia. Dorjiefl returned to Lhasa to report 
progress, and in 1001 was at St Petersburg 
with a Tibetan mission, whore as bearers of aa 
autograph letter from the Dalai Lama they 
were received by the Tsar at Peterhofl. They 
were escorted home through Central Asia by 
a Russian force to which several iDtelUgonce 
Officers were attached. At the time It was 
rumoured that Dorjietf had, on behalf of the 
Dalai Lama, concluded a treaty with Russia, 
which virtually placed Tibet under the pro- 
tectorate of Russia. This rumour was after- 
wards officially contradicted by the Russian 
Government. 

The Expedition of 1904. 

In view of tliese conditions the Government 
of India, treating the ilea of Chinese suze* 
lainty over Tibet as a constitutional fiction, 
proposed in 19U3, to despatcli a mission, with 
an armed escort, to Lliasa to discuss the out 
standing questions with the Tibetan autho- 
rities on the spot To this the Homo Govern- 
ment could not assent, but agreed, in conjunc- 
tion with the Chinese Government, to a joint 
meeting at Khamba .Tong, on the Tibetan side 
of the frontier. Sir Francis Younghusband 
was tlio Liitish representative, but after months 
of delay it was ascertained that the Tibetans 
had no intention of committing themselves. 
It was therefore agreed that the mission, with 
a strong escort, should move to Gyantse On 
the way the Tibetans developed marked hosti- 
lity, and there was fighting at Tuna, and several 
sharp encounters in and around Gvantse. It 
was therefore decided that the mission should 
advance to Lhasa, and on August 3rd, 1004, 
Lhasa was reached. There Sir Francis Young- 
husband negotiated a convention by which 
the Tibetans agreed to respect the Chinese 
Convention of 1890 , to open trade marts 
at Gyantse, Gartok and Yatung : to pay an 
indemnity of £500,000 (seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees) ; the Piltlsh to remain in occupation 
of the Chumbl Valley until this indemnity 
was paid of! at the rate of a lakh of rupees a 
year In a separate instrument the Tibetans 
agreed that the British Trade Agent at Gyantse 
should have the right to proceed to Lhasa to 
discuss commercial questions, if necessary. 

Home Government intervenes. 

For reasons which were not apparent at the 
time, but which have since been made clearer. 


jlhe Home Go\ernmeut were unable to accept 
I the full terms of this agreement. The Indem- 
,Qity was reduced from seventy-five lakhs of 
rupees to twenty^five lakhs, to be paid off In 
three years, and tne occupation of the Chumbl 
! Valley was reduced to that period The right 
I to despatch the British Trade Agent to Lhasa 
1 was withdrawn. Two years later (June 1906) 

' a Convention was concluded between Great 
I Britain and China regulating the position in 
[Tibet. Under this (Convention Great Britain 
agreed neither to annex Tibetan territory, nor 
to Interfere in the internal administration of 
I Tibet China undertook not to permit any 
[other foreign State to interfere with the terri- 
[tory or internal administration of Tibet. Great 
Britain was empowered to lay down telegraph 
lines to connect tne trade stations with India, 
and it was provided that the provisions of the 
Convention of 1890, and the Trade Regulations 
of 1803, remained in force. Tne Chinese Gov- 
ernment paid the indemnity in three years 
laud the Chumbi Valley was evacuated. The 
[only direct result of the Mission was the open- 
ing of the three trade marts and the establish- 
' ment of a British Trade Agent at Gyantse. 

Chinese Action. 

The sequel to the Anglo-Rus^ian Agreement 
was dramatic, altliough it ought not to have 
I been unexpected On the approach of the 
I Younghusband Mission the Dalai Lama fled 
jto Urga, the sacred city of the Buddhists in 
Mongolia. He left the internal government of 
Tiber, in confusion, and one of Sir Francis 
I Youughusband’s great dlfliciilties was to find 
I Tibetan offlcials who would undertake the 
! responsibility of signing the Treaty Now the 
suzerainty of China over Tibet had been ex- 
plicitly reaffirmed. It, was asserted that she 
would be held responsible for the foreign rela- 
tions of Tibet. In the past this suzerainty 
having been a ‘ constitutional action,” it was 
inevitable that Cluua should take steps to see 
that she had the power to make her well res- 
pected at Lhasa To this end she proceeded 
to convert Tibet from a vassal stjte into a 
I province of China In 1008 Chao Erh feng, 
I Acting \icero\ in the neighbouring province of 
iSzechuen, was appointed Resident in Tibet. 
He proceeded gradual!} to establish his autho- 
rity, marching through eastern Tibet and 
treating the ^ople with great severity. Meaa- 
itime the Dalai Lama, finding his presence at 
j Uiga, the scat of another Buddhist Pontiff, 
Irksome, had taken refuge in Si-nlng Thence 
he proceeded to Peking where be arrived Jn 
1908, was received by the Court, and despatched 
to resume his duties at Lhasa. Moving by 
leisured stages, he arrived there at Christmas, 
1 1909. But It was soon apparent that the ideas 
of the Dalai Lama and of the Chinese Govern- 
ment had little in common The Dalai Lama 
expected to resume the temporal and spiritual 
despotism which he had exercised prior to 
1904. The Clnnese intended to deprive him 
of all temporal power and preserve lilm as a 
spintual pope The Tibetans had already 
been exaeperated by the pressure of the Chinese 
soldiery The report that a strong Chinese 
force was moving on lhasa bo alarmed the 
Dalai Lama that he fled from Lhasa, and by 
the Irony of fate sought a refuge in India Be 
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«ra8 chaAed to the frontier by Chioeee tToops, 
and took up hla abode la DarleelinR, whilsl 
Chinese trodps overran Tibet 

Later Stages. 

The British Government, acting on the re- 
presentations of the Government of India 
made strong protests to China against this 
action. They pointed out that Great Britain, 
while disclaiming any des/re to interfere with 
the internal administration of Tibet, could not 
be indifferent to disturbances in the peace of a 
country which was a neighbour cn intimate 
terms with other neighbouring States on our 
frontier, especially with Nepal, and pressed 
that an effective Tibetan Government be main- 
tained The attituae of the Chinese Govern- 
ment was that no more troops had been sent to 
Tibet than were necessary for the preservation 
of order, that China liad no intention of con- 
verting Tibet into a province, but that being 
responsible for the good conduct of Tibet, 
she must be in a position to see that her wishes 
were respected by the Tibetans. Finally, the 
Chinese remarked that the Daial Lama was 
such an impossible person tliat they had been 
compelled again to depose him. Here the 
matter might have rested, but for the revolu- 
tion Id China. That revolution broke out In 
dzechuen, and one of the fLr«t victims was 
Chao Erh-feng Cut off frcir all support from 
China, surrounded by a hostile and infuriated 
populace, the Chinese troops In Tibet were 
in a hopeless case : they surrendered, and 
sought escape not through China, but through 
India, by way of Darjeeling and Calcutta 
The Dalai Lama returned to Lhasa, and in J918. 
in the House of Lords on Juiv Lord Money 
stated the policy of the British Government 
in relation to these changes. He said the 
declaration of the President of the Chinese 
Republic saving that 'libet came within the 
nphcie of Chinese internal administration, 
and that Tibet was to be regarded as on an 
'•qual footing with other provinces of China, 
was met by a very vigorous protest from the 
Britiih Government The Chinese Govern- 
ment subsequently accepted the principle that 
China is to have no right of active intervention 
in the internal administration of Tibet, and 
airrerd to the constitution of a conference to 
discuss the relation of the three countries 
This Convention met at Simla when Sir Henry 
MeJiahon, Foreign Secretary to the Govern- 


oient of India; Mr Ivan Chen, representing 
China; and Mr. Long Chen Shatra, Prime 
Mlnislsr to the Dalai Lama, threshed out these 
Issues. Whilst no ofheiai pronouncemout has 
been made on the subject. It Is understood that 
a Gonvciition was initialled in June which re- 
cognised the complete autonomy of Tibet 

B roper, v'ith the right of Clilna to maintain a 
osident at Lhasa with a suitable guard. A 
seiiii-autonomous zone was to be constituted in 
Eastern Tibet, in which the Chinese position 
was to be relatively much strqnger. But this 
Convention, it is understood, has not been 
ratified by the Chinese Government, owing to 
the difficulty of defining Outer and Inner 
Tibet, and in 1918 Tibet took the offensive 
and threw off the last vestiges of Chinese 
suzera^ntv When the Chinese province of 
Szechuan went over to the South, the Central 
Government at Pekin was unable to finance 
the frontier forces or to withstand the Tibetan 
, advance, which ^as directed from Lhasa and 
{appeared to be ably managed After the 
Tibetan armv had occupied some towns on the 
confines of the Szechuan marshes, hostilities 
, were suspended and an armistice was concluded. 

j From what has gone before, it will be seen that 
I the Importance which formerly attached to tlie 
I political condition of Tibet was mucli less a 
i local than an external question, and was In- 
jfluenced by our relations with Kussia and 
j China rather than with our relations with Tibet, 
i Russia having relapsed into a state of consider- 
able confusion, and China having relapsed into 
a state of absolute contusion, these exterml 
.forces temporuiily at any rate disapT>car( d, and 
. Tibet no longer loomed on the Incllpn political 
horizon. The veil w.ts drawn afresh ov( r Lluisa, 
and affairs In that country pursued an isolated 
course, with this considerable difference The 
Dalai Lama was now on terms of the greatest 
cordiality with the Government of India In 
l920 he requested that a British officer should 
be sent to discuss with him the position in 
j Central Asia brought about by the Revolution 
in Russia and the collapse of Government in 
China, and Mr. Bell, C M.G., ICS, Political 
Officer in Sikkim, was deputed for this purpose 
jin 1922 telephonic communication between 
! Lhasa and India was established. 

! Brxtiih Trade Agents Ouanite and Yatuv^j — 
Captain A, A, RuascU, M.C 


VIII.— THE NORTH-EASTERN FRONTIER, 


The position on the northern frontier has 
been considered as if the British line were con^ 
tiguous with that of Tibet. This is not so 
The real frontier States are Rastimir, Nepal, 
Sikkim and Bhutan. From Chitral to Gilgit, 
now the northernmost posts of the Indian 
Government, to Assam, with the exception 
of the small wedge between Kashmir and Nepal, 
where the British district of Kumaon is thrust 
riglit up to the confines of Tibet, for a distance 
of nearly fifteen hundred miles there is a narrow 
«tHp of native territory between E/itlsh India 
vii the true frontier. The Bret of these fron- 
tier States is Kashmir. The characteristics of j 
this State are considered under Indian States 


(ff.e.Kltis almost the only important Native 
State in India with frontier responsibilities and 
it wortbllv discharges them through the agency 
of its efficient Indian State troops — four 
regiments of infantry and two Mountain Bat- 
teries, comn'^sed mainlv of the Rajput Dogras, 
who make' excellent fighting material One 
of the most important trade routes with Tibet 
passes through Kashmir — that through i.adak. 
ITien we come to the long narrow strip of Nepal 
This Gurkha Stafe stands in special relation 
with the British Go /eminent. It is for all 
practical purposes independent, and the Brit et 
resident at Khatmandu exercises no Influence on 
the internal administration The governing 
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machine In Nepal Is also peculiar. The Maharaj 
Dhira), v»bo comes from the Sesodla ^jput clan, 
the bluest blood In India, takes no part In the 
administration. All power vests In the Prime 
Minister, who occupies a place equivalent to 
that of the Mayors of the Paiace, or the 
Shoguns of Japan. The present Prime Minister, 
31 r Chandra Shamsher, has visited England, 
and has given conspicuous evidence of his 
attachment to the British Government 
Nepal Is the main Indian outpost against Tibet 
o»* against Chinese aggression through Tibet. I'he 
frlctiou between the Chinese and the Nepalese 
used to be frequent, and in the eighteenth cen- 
tury the Chinese marched an army to the eon* 
fines of Khatmandu— one of the most remark- 
able military achievements in the history of 
Asia. Under the firm rule of the present Prime 
Minister Nepal has been largely free from 
internal disturbance, and has been raised to a 
strong bulwark of India. Nepal is the recruit- 
ing ground for the Gurkha Infantry, who 
form such a splendid part of the fighting 
arm of the Indian Empire. Beyond Nepiu 
are the smaller States of Bhutan and 
Sikkim, whose rulers are Mongolian by ex- 
traction and Buddhists by religion. In view of 
Chinese aggressions in Tibet, the Government 
of India in 1910 stren^hened their relations 
with Bhutan by increasing their subsidy from 
fifty thousand to a lakh of rupees a year, and 
taking a guarantee that Bhutan would be 
guided by them In its foreign relations. After- 
wards China was ofllclaUy notified that Great 
Britain would protect the rights and Interests 
of these States At the request of the Nepalese 
Government a British railway expert was 
deputed to visit the country and advise on the 
best means of improving communications with 
India As the result of his report the Nepalese 
Government have decided to construct a light 
railway from Bhlchhakhori to Baxaul Great 
success has attended the orders passed by the 
Nepalese Government abolishing slavery. 

Assam and Burma. 

We then come to the Assam border tribes — 
the Oaflas, the Miria, the Abors and the Mishmis. 
Excepting the Abors none of these tribes has 
recently given trouble The murder of Mr 
Williainson and Dr Gregorson by the Mfnyong 
Abors in 1011 made necessary an expedition 
to the Dlhang valley of the Abor country on the 
N. E. frontier. A force of 2,500 and about 400 


military police was employed from October 
1011 to April 1012 in subauing the tribe. After 
two or three small actions the murderers were 
delivered up. The cost of the expedition was 
Ks. 21,60,000. At the same time friendly 
missions were sent to the Mishmi and Min 
countries. Close contact with these forest-clad 
and leech-infested hills has not encouraged any 
desire to establish more Intimate relations with 
them. The area occupied by the Nagasares 
runs northwards from Manipur. The Nagasares, 
a Tlbeto-Burman people, aevoted to the prac- 
tice of head hunting, which is still vigerous- 
ly prosecuted by the independent tribes. The 
Chin Hills is a tract ot mountainous country 
to the south of Manipur The corner of India 
from the Assam boundary to the northern 
boundary of the Shan States Is for the most 
part Included in the Myitkyina and Bhamo 
districts of Burma. Over the greater part of 
this area, a labyrinth of hills in the north, no 
direct administrative control is at present 
exercised. It is peopled by the Shans and the 
Eachlns. Civilisation Is said to be progress- 
ing and steps have been taken to prevent 
encroachments from the Chinese side. There 
18 a considerable traJe with China through 
Bhamo. On the Eastern frontier of Burma 
are the Shan States, with an area of fifty thou- 
sand square miles and a population of 1,300,000. 
These States are still administered by the 
Sawbwas or hereditary chiefs, subject to the 
uidance of Supermtenoents and Aesistanl 
uperlntendents. The Northern Shan Rail- 
way to Lashlo, opened In 1903, was meant to 
be a stage in the constniction of a direct railway 
link with China, but this idea has been put 
aside, for it is seen that there can never be s 
trade which would justify the heavy expen- 
diture. The Southern Shan States are being 
developed by railway connection. The five 
I Earenni States lie on the frontier south of the 
Shan States. South of Earenni the frontier 
runs between Siam and the Tenasserim Division 
of Burma. The relations between the Indian 
Government and the progreBslve kingdom nf 
Siam are excellent. A notable humanitarian 
development of recent years Is the success 
of the measures to abolish slavery in the 
Hukawng Valley. In this remote place in the 
north-east of Burma a mUd system of slavery 
existed, but in response to the Initiative and 
pressure of British officers they were all freed 
by April 1926. 
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Nepal, 

NEP A l7 

The small hilly independent Kingdom of dignified figure-head, whose position can best 
Nepal Is a narrow tract of country extending b© likened to that of the Emperor of Japan 
for alxnit 520 miles along the southern slope during the Shogunat^*. The present King, His 
of the central axis of the Himalayas It 1ms an Majesty Maharajadhlraja Trlbhubana Bir 
aiea of about 56,000 square miles, with a popu- Bikram Jung Bahadur Shah Bahadur Shum Shere 
lation of about 5,580,000, chiefly Hindus. The Jung Deva, ascended the throne on the death 
greater part of the country Is mountainous, the of his father in 1911. The real ruler of the 
lower slopes being cultlvatcnl Above these is country is the Minister who, while enjoying 
a rugged br«>ken wall of roi k leading up to the complete monopoly of power, couples with his 
dull) of snow-clad peaks which culminate in official rank the exalted title of Maharaja 
Mount Everest (29 002 feet) and others of Next to him comes the Commander-In-Chief, 
slightly less altitude The country before the who ordinarily succeeds to the office of 
(iurklia occupation was split up Into several Minister 

small kingdoms under Newar kings The present Minister at the head of afTalrs 

The Ouiklus under Prithvi Narayan Sliah of Nepal Is Mahaiaja Bhim, Shum Shere Jung 
overran and conquered the different kingdoms Bahadur liana, oohi.gcmo, kovo, Vlt 
of Patan, Kathmandu, and Bhatgaon, and Tang-Paoting-Shnn Chian, Jaih Chiian-Shang- 
other places during the latter half of the Chiang (Chinese), Honorarv TJeutenant-Oonoral 
18th century and since then have been rulers British Army and Hon Colonel, 4th Gurkhas, 
of the whole of Nepal In 1846 the head of the who succeed eil the late Maharaja Cliandra Shiim 
Rana family Maharaja Jung Bahadur Rana, Shere Jung Bahadur Rana as Piime Minister 
obtained from the sovereign the perpetual right to and Supreme Commander-In-Chief in November 
the office of Prime Minister of Nepal, and the 1929. Soon after tliis accession to power, 
right 18 still enjoyed by the descendants of the with the consummate skill and political 
Rana family. In 1850 Jung Bahadur paid a acumen of a born diplomat he averted 
visit to England and was thus the first Hindu a threatened breach of iclations with 
Chief to leave India and to become acquainted Tibet A man of proved ability as the 
with the power and resources of the British Commander-in-Chief of Nepal he lias inaugurated 
nation The relations of Nopal with the Govern- several urgent and important woiks of pulJic 
ment of India are regulated by the treaty of utility. Already he has abolished certain nn- 
1816 and subsequent agreements by which a re- economical imposts such as those on salt, cotton, 
presentative of the British Government Is etc , has tentatively suspended eapitalpunish- 
recei veil at Kathmandu By virtue of the same ment in the kingdom with a view to its final 
Treaty either Government maintained a abolition, constructed a second water-works, 
representative at the Court of the other and her improved mintage and expanded gonerai (*(lijc‘a- 
tre^aty relations with Tibet allow her to keep a tlon. The reclamation on a large scale of 
Resident at Lhasa of her own Her relation forest areas lx)th in the hills and the Taral is 
with China is of a friendly nature Ever since now going on, to provide a hearth ami home for 
the conclusion of the treaty of 1816 the friendly Gurkhas retiring from Hritish Servic-e and part 
relations with the British Government have of the overflow population now migrating out- 
steadily been maintained During the rule of «lde the country In all his public utterances 
the late Prime Minister it has been at Its height he has expressed an earnest desire to uphold and 
as Is evidenced by the valuable friendly help in augment the traditional friendship with the 
men and money which has been given and which British Government 

was appreciatively mentioned in both the Rice, wheat and maize form the chief crops 

Houses of Parliament and by Mr Asquith in his in the lowlands Mineral wealth is supposed to 
Ouildliall speech in 1915 The message from be great, but, like other sources of revenue, has 
His Majest\ the King- Emperor to the Nepalese not been developed Communications In the State 
Prune Minister sent on the termination of are primitive, but since 1920 the Government 
hostilities and published at the time as also has already undertaken the construction of a 
Viceroy's valedictory adclre«8 to the Nepalese good and permanent road for vehicular traffic 
contingent on the eve of their return home after from Amlokhgunj to Bhlmphedi — the base of a 
liaving laudably fulfilled their muslon In India steep ridge in the main route to the capital of the 
eloquently and gratefully acknowledged the country from British India-and also has installed 
valuable help rendered by Nepal during the four a ropeway to connect this base with the capita! 
and a half years of war In recognition of this proper covering a distance of 14 miles. A light 
lielp Nepal receives an unconditional annual railway from AmlekhgUMj covering a distance 
present of Rupees ten lakhs from the British of 25 miles in the route and connecting with 
(xovernment to be paid In perpetuity To the B. it N. W. Ry. at Raxaul also has 
further strengthen and cement the bonds of been constructed and opened for traffic since 
friendship that have subsisted so long between March 1927. It has also put up a tele- 
the two countries, a new Treaty of friendship phone over this route connecting the capital 
was concluded between the Government of with the frontier township of Birgunge near 
Nepal and Great Britain on the 2l8t December Raxaul. The revenue is about two crores 
1923 of rupees per annum. The standing army 

From the foregoing accountof the history of is estimated at 45,000 the highest posts 
Nepal it will be seen that the Government of in it being filled by relations of the minister, 
the countiy has generally been in the hands of The State is of considerable archeological 
the Minister of the day. Since the time of Jung Interest and many of the sites connected with 
Bahadur this system of government has been scenes of Buddha’s life have been identified in 
olearly laid down and defined. The sovereign, it by the remains of inscribed pillars, 
or Maharajadhlraja, as he is called. Is but a BHtisA£ntM>y-^L!eut..Col C*T. Dankes, o.i.b. 
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Railways to India. 


The prospect of linking Europe and Asia by 
a railway running eastwards through Asia 
Minor has fascinated men’s minds for genera- 
tions. The plans suggested have, owing to 
the British connection with India, always 
lain In the direction of lines approaching India. 
More than 50 years ago a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons sat for two years to 
consider the question of a Euphrates Valley 
railway. The Shah of Persia applied to the 
British Foreign Office for the investment of 
British capital in Persian railway construction 
many years before the end of the nineteenth 
century. A proposal was put forward In 1895 
fora line ef 1,000 miles from Cairo and Port 
Said to Kowolt, at the head of the Persian Gulf. 
While these projects were in the air, German 
enterprise stepped in and made a small begin- 
ning by constructing the Anatolian railway 
system. Its lines start from Scutari, on the 
southern shore of the Bosphorus, opposite Con- 
stantinople, and serve the extreme western 
end of Asia Minor. And upon this foundation 
was based the Turkish concession to Germans 
to build the Baghdad Railway. 

Meanwhile, Russia was pushing her railways 
from various directions into the Central Asian 
territory running along the northern frontiers 
of Persia and Afghanistan to the borders of 
Chinese Turkestan The construction of a 
Trans-Persian railway, connecting India, across 
Persia, with the Russian lines between the 
Black Sea and the Caspian Sea came to the 
forefront after the condusion of the historlo 
Anglo-Bussian agreement regarding Persia. 

The Germans pudied forward their Baghdad 
railway project with a osloniating shrewdness 
arising from their estimate gf the value it 
would possess in their grand aim to over- 
throw the British Empire. The outbreak of 
the great war and the success of the Germans 
In inveigUiM! Turkey into it saw the final stages 
of the construction of the railway pressed 
forward with passionate energy. Thus, before 
the overthrow of the Turks and Germans in 
Asia Minor and of the Germans in France the 
railway was completed and in use from Scutari 
across Anatolia, over the Taurus Mountains 
to Aleppo and thence eastward across the 
Euphrat^ to a point between Rlsibln and 
Mosul. The Germans had also by that time 
constructed a line to Baghdad at the eastern 
end of the route, northwards from Baghdad to 
a point a considerable distaaoe beyond Samara. 

The war compelled the British to undertake 
considerable railway development northward 
from Basra, the port at the mouth of the 
Shat-el-Arab, the broad stream in which the 
Tigris and Euphrates, after their junction, flow 
into the head of the Persian Golf. The system 
consists of a metre-gauge line from Basra vie 
Rasarieh, on the Euidirates, thence north 
wards to Baghdad, the line passing a oonsi- 
derable distance westward to Kut4-Amaia, 
of historic fame. From Baghdad the line 
runs eastward apnroxfmately to the foot of the 
pass through which the Persian road otssibs 
the frontUir of that oonntry. A line branches 
off In the neighbourhood of Ktfii in the direction 


of Mosul A line also runs westward from 
Baghdad to Feluja, on the Euphrates. When 
the Tiirkish Nationalists gained control of Xna- 
tolia any question of the completion of the 
through Baghdad line became indefinitely 
delayed. 

The Trans-Persian line to join the Russian 
Oaucasian system and the Indian ridiways 
first assumed proportions of practical Import- 
ance in the winter of 1911. ikith the Russian 
and the Indian railway systems were by then 
well developed up to the point likely to be the 
termini of a Trans-Persian line. The Russian 
system reached Jiilfa, on the Ruaso-Persian 
frontier In the Oaucasus. During the war 
tills line was carried thence southward 
into the region east and south-east of Lake 
XJrumia. The Indian railway system, on the 
borderland of India and Persia, was similarly 
much extended and improved during the war. 
A new agreement which was negotiated between 
Englsnd and Persia specially provided for 
BitUsh assistanoe in the development of Persian 
natural resources and particularly for the 
extension and Imptovement of Persian roads 
suitable for motor traffic, but the agreement 
came to naught. 

There remains the possibility of Unking the 
Russian and Indian railway system by way 
of Afghanistan. The suggestion hss often 
been made In recent years that the Russian 
line from Merv to Herat, on the northern frontier 
of Alkhauistan, shoald he linked to the Indian 
Une which proceeds from Quetta to tiie Afghan 
border on Ohaman The distance between the 
railway beads is about 250 miles. But there 
have always for strategic reasons beoi suong 
military objections to the railway across Afghan- 
istan and after the death of the late 
Amir flabibuUah the Afghan Govnnmenk 
flatly opposed any suggestion for carrying the 
Indian or Russian railway system within their 
borders. What the present Afghan Goveinment 
think about the matter was not shown 
up to the time this artide was written, but the 
strange situation in Central Asia and beyond the 
Indian North-West Frontier does not suggest 
the early removal of the strategic dlffloultiqii* The 
completion of a broad-gauge line extending the 
Indian railway system through the Khyber Peas 
to Land! Khana, at its western extremity, opens 
a prospect of further possible rail oonneotlong 
with Alghanlstao. 

Britain*! tpedal Interests in regard to Per- 
sian ooominnioationB have hitherto primarily 
been associated with lines running inland from 
the Persian Gulf, to supersede the old mole 
routes. Special importance has for many years 
been attaehed to schemes for a railway from 
Mohammerab, at the opening of the Ramn 
Valley, where the Karun River mns into the 
Shat-el-Arab, just below Basra, northwards 
into the rlw hiflU^land country of Western 
Persia, where the valuable West Fendaa oil 
wells also He. Britain has long' sstabttshsd 
spsdal relations with the Kanui Vnlley and 
has a large trade there. 
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Foreign Consular Officers in India. 

Corrected up to 31st March 1934 . 


Name. 


Appointment. 

1 Station 

Afghanistan. 




Mr Salali-iul-Din Khan 


Consul-General 

Delhi. 

8ycd Alwiiil Hninid Klian 


Consul . . 

Bombay 

Mr. Yar Muhammad Khan 

•• 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Argentine Bepubllc. 




V acant 


Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr €. C Miller 


Vice-Consul 

Do. 

Austria. 




•Sir Hormnajee Cowasjee Dlnahaw, 

Kt., 

Consul 

Aden. 

M.V.O., 0 B E (on leave) 




•Mr. D. H. C. Dlnshaw (acting) 


Do 

Do. 

♦Mr. Plummer 

•• 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Belgium. 




Monsieur E Guillaume (acting) . 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Monsieur T J Clement 


Do 

Bombay. 

•Mr. A E Adams 

, . 

Consul 

Aden. 

•Mr A D. rinney . . • ♦ 

, , 

Do. 

Karachi. 

•Mr. W. 0. Wright 


Do. 

Madras. 

•Mr C. 0 Wodehouse . . 


Do. 

]&angoon 

Bolivia. 




•Mr B Matthews . . , , 


Consul-General . . . . 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. J. A Johnston 


Consul 

Eangoon 

Brazil. 




Dr. Mansol Agostlnho de Heredia 


Consul . . 

Bombay. 

SenhorM. M. de Sniiza 


Do 

Oaloutta. 

•Senlior Juiiiic K Heredia 


Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant, 

. . 

Do 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. C. F. Pyett 


Do 

Eangoon. 

•Mr. W. Smith Hopburn 


Consular Agent 

Do 

Chile. 




Vacant .. .... 


Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

Vacant 

. . 

Consul 

Bombay. 

Vacant 

. . 

Do 

Rangoon 

Vacant 

•• 

Vice-Consul 

Chittagono 

China. 




Vacant 


Consul-General 

Calcutta 

Mr Jui-Chun Hsu 


Consul . . 

Rangoon 

Mr Chang-pei Liang (In charge of the Consulate 
General) 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Mr Tsung Woo Ding 


Vice-Consul 

Bombay 

Costa Rica. 

Vacant 





Consul 

Calcutta. 

Cuba. 




Sanor W. 3<’ Pais 


Consul . . . . . . 

Bomba.. 

Seiilior Orlando de Lair (In charge of 
Consulate) 

the 

Do 

Calcutta 

• Honorary 




Foreign Consular Officers, 


Name. | 

Appointment. | 

Station. 

Czechoslovak Republic. 

i 


Mir Alexander Klauder .. ..C 

Pr Peter Klemens 

Mr Josef Luek .. 

Mir G Giirdin<'r 

Mr. G. 8. Mahomed ,, .. .. . C 

onsul . • . . i 

Do. . . 1 

Do \i 

Do . . ] 

onsiiiar Agent , • ’ 

Vden, 

Bombay 

[laicutta. 

varachl 

Do. 

Denmark. 

c 

Vacant . . . . . . . . • • u 

*Mr Stanley Nicholas Haj .. ..I'- 

♦ Ur H A Tliorstenson . . .. .. ..j 

•Mr. A. L B. Tucker I 

•Mr A. Hanfleu . . . . ..j 

• vir W. M Browning 1 

♦Mr C A 1C deCastonier .. .. ..I 

•Mr. A N. Wardley . . . . . . 1 

Vacant .. { 

onsul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do. .. .. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Clalcutta. 

Aden. 

dombay, 

CaluQtia. 

;:!alicut 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

1 

Dominica. 



•Pr P C. Sen 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Ecuador. 



•ifr T E Cunningham (acting) 

Oonsn 

Calcutta 

Finland 



•Mr C. IT. A R. Hardcaatle 

•Mr. Carr Joakim 

•Mi 11 W riummcr .. 

♦Mr C G Alexander 

Consul 

Do. 

Vice Consul 

Do ... 

Porabar 

llaDf^ooii. 

Calcutta 

Madras. 

France. 



Monsieur F. A O. A.DanJou .. 

Monsieur E. P F. Chalant 

Monsieur A Vissiere 

•Monsieur E. Chalze 

Vacant 

•Mr A. R. Lieshman, 0 i k , v D 
•Mr E L. Price, C I E , O B E 
•Monsieur Dumonteii Lagrezo .. 

•Mr R B. Howisou . . . . . 

V acaiit 

Consul General 

Consul 

Vice-Consul 

Consular Agent .. 

Do ... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. ... 

DO. 

DO. ... 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Akvab. 

Chittagong 

Karachi 

Madras. 

Rangoon. 

Telilcheny. 

Germany. 



Herr B. Von Bulow (on leave) . 

lierr Karl Kapp 

•Herr Edwin Oscar Bloeeh 

Hr H. Richter (Transferred to Oilcutta foi 
the time being ) 

Hr E Von Seizam (acting as Consul-General 
Herr W. Von Pochhammer 

Con«ul-Goneral 

Consul 

Do . . . . 

r Vice-Consul 

) Do 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Rangoon. 

Ik)mbay. 

Calcutta 

Ports 8. Indian. 

Greece. 



♦Mr M Presvelos 

•Mr. PhUon N. Philon 

Vacant 

•Mr. F A. Archdalo 

Mr H Fantazopolo 

. Consul-General 
. Consnl 

. Do. 

. Depu^ Consul 

Calcutta , 

. Bombay. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Bombay. 


♦ Honorary. 
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Foreign Consular Officersi^ 


Name. 


Appoiotmeot. 


Hungary. 

*Mr r H Burrows Wat'50Tie (acting) 
♦Mr. F. J2 Hooper 


Conanl 

Do. 


Italy. 


Cav Nobile Jlcnato Galloanl d’Agllano, Count 
diCaravonira 
Signor llgo Salietta 
Ca\alier Dr Glno Pasqu lined 
Vneant ... 

•Dr. G. B. Sccco 

Signor Oav A Manzato . 

Dr Guido Navarnnl 

Vacant .. .. .. .. 

•Signor B. Stnparlch . . 

Vacant 

•Mr Carlo Minto 


Consul General 


Do. 

Consul .. 

Do. .. . I 

Vice Consul 
Do. 

Do 

Consular Agent 


Do. 

Do 


Japan. 


Mr. T. Miyake 
Mr. M Hara 
Mr. 8 Kurlhara . . 
Mr K Yiitani 
Mr. S Mo<hl(lznkl 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Latvia. 


Vacant 
Va( ant 


Consul 

Do. 


Liberia. 


Vacant 


Do 


Luxemburg. 

•Monsieur Alphonse Als (on leave) 
Mr T J Clement, (In charge) .. 

Mexico 


Vacant 


Vice-Consul . . 
Do. .. 


Consul 


Netherlands. 


Mr. Ph C. Vlaser 

•Mr. W. Meek 

•Mr. A. J. Staehelin 
Vacant 

•Mr A. C. Greenfield (acting on len^e) 
•Mr Kingsley Archer (aeting, . 

•Mr A. D. Charles 
•Mr, A. Verhage . 

•Mr. J.A Mayer 


Consul-General 

Consul 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Vice-Consul 


Nicaragua. 

•Ur C H. A. R. Hardcastle (on leave) Consul 

Vacant . . . Do 


Station. 


Calcutta. 

Madras. 


J Bombay. 

[ Calcutta 
Aden. 
Calcutta. 
Aden. 
Bombay, 
Calcutta 
Akyab. 
Karachi. 
Madras. 
Kangoon. 


Calcutta. 

Do. 

Bombay 
Rangoon . 
Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Madras. 


Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Do. 


Calcutta 


Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Bombay. 

Do. 

Karachi. 

Do 

Madras. 

RAngooD. 

Calcutta. 


Bombay. 

Calcutta. 


Honorary, 
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Name. 

I Appointment. 

Station. 

Norway 



Monsieur Q. Locben 

♦Mr VV. Meek 

♦Mr. Torleif Ahsland 

•Mr. A S Todd 

•Mr. J B GlaB‘< (on le uo) 

*Mr \V (laidjiur 
•Mr 11 W Johnston 
•Mr Jan MacCormIck 

Vacant 

•Mr. A T) Finney 
♦Mr i’ G G S.ilkolcl 

1 Consul-General 
' Consul 

1 Do 

1 Do. 

Do. 

Du 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Aden. 

Boinhay, 

Madras. 

llancoon 

Do. 

Akvah. 

Baa^em 

Boml)av. 

Ivnrnehl. 

Afoiilnicin. 

Panama 



r s A 

Consul-General In charge 

Calcutta. 

Persia. 



•Mr Ghnlam Hoza Klian Noiirznd 

Mirza Hassan Khan Tirnazar 

V.irant ,, 

Mr. Hoasein Kiiaii Keyoatevan 

Vacant 

•Haji Gholam Hj/isaln Shlrazee 

Vacant 

Consul-General ,, 

Consul . . 

Do. 

Do. . . 

Do. 

Do . ... 

Do. 

Delhi. 

Bombay, 

Calcutta. 

Karachi. 

Madras. 

Rangoon 

Moulmein 

Peru. 



Vacant J 

Mr. J C Mofjnnsrlil 

Vacant 

Consul-General . . » • 

Consul 

Do 

Calcutta. 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Poland 



•Dr Eugene Bnnasinaki .. 

Consul 

Bomha\ 

Portugal. 1 



Senhor A J. Alves, Jr . . . . . . | 

♦Sir Hormusjee Cowasjee DInshaw, Kt., 
M.V 0 , 0 B E (on leave). 

•iir. F H. C DInshaw (acting) 

•Mr G. C Moses 

*Ilev Avelino deSouza Vlla-Verde 

•SenorP L. Ferrow 

♦SenorA. P. J. Fernandes 

•Dr J.T Alfonso 

Consul-General 

Consul 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Vice-Consul 

Do 

Bombay. 

Aden. 

Do 

Calcutta 

M.idras. 

ItangooD. 

Bombay . 

Karachi. 

Roumania 



•Capt S, A. Paymaster, I.M.S. (retd ) 

Consul 

Bombay. 

1 

Salvador. 



Vacant . . . 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

Siam. 



•Mr. S D Gladstone 

•Mr. G. L. Winterbotham 

•Mr n B Prior 

Consul-General , • . . 

Consul 

Do 

1 

Calcutta, 

Bombay . 

Rangoon. 


Qoqorar^t 
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Name. | 

Appointment. 

Station. 

Spain 



Sonori Don Felix dc Ttiirrlacra 

Consul 

Bombay. 

l^Monsicur E Chaize 

ITiee-Consul. . 

Aden. 

•r D 8 Fra<?er 

Do 

Bombay. 

•Dr D D Ghose . 

Do 

Calcutta 

*Mr W Young 

Do. 

ICarac hi. 

•Mr L Dumontell Lagrczo 

Do 

Madra** 

•Mr F W D Allnn (Aftni^!) 

Do. 

Rangoon. 

Sweden. 



Mr. J M. Kaatengren . . 

Consul-General 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. A. E. Adams (on leave) .. 



•Mr E S. Murray, O B E (Acting) 


Do. 

•Mr. S. O Siintlgren 

Do . ... 

Bombay 

•Mr. G H. Baschen 


Karachi; 

•Mr C. W. Wood 



•Mr. SOB Haggloff . . . . 

Do. 

Rangoon j 

Vacant ..... 

Do. 

Moulmein. 

Switzerland. 



•Dr IT A Fonderegg( r ( Acting) 

Consul-t.eneral 

Bombay 

•Monsieur M M Staub (oti le.n e) 

Conan 1 

Calcutta. 

•Mr. W. TT Bmnme 1 (\(tnm) 

Do 

Do 

Turkey 



•Mr L r Moiisdl (At present on le.nve 

Consul 

Calcutta 

o\|)e(t((l IS return 



end of mn^ 1 0 54 



United States of America 



Mr Arthur C. Frost (on leave) 

('‘onsu'-Genen .. .. 

Calcutta. 

Mr. D. C McDonough (on ic-avc ) 

Consul 

Bombav 

Mr J <4 Groeninger , , 

Do 

Kniachi 

Mr C W. Lewis, Jr , . 

Do. . . . • • 

Madras. 

Mr. W H Scott ’ 

Do • • • • 

Ban goon 

Mr Norris Kedikor 

Vice-Consul 

Bombay. 

Paul C Hutton (Tn charge of Consulati) 

Do 

Do. 

Mr. N. Lancaster 

Do. 

Do 

Mr G. Keith (In cliargi' ot the Con'-iil it(‘- 

Do. . 

Calcutta 

Ceneial) 



Mr. F Tl Engdaho 

Do 

Do 

Mr D H Bobinson 

Do 

Do 

Mr J W Jones 

Do . . . . 

Do 

Mr F. W Jandrev 

Do. . . . . 

Do. 

Mr Lloyd E. Riggs 

Do 

Karaclii. 

Mr Leland C. Altahcr 

Do. 

Madras. 

lilr B. S. Kazanjnn 

Do 

Rangoon 

Mr F K Salter 

Do . . 

Aden 

Uruguay. 



•Captain S A Paymaster 

Consul ,. .. .. 

Bombay. 

•Mr J B. Turnbull 

Vice-Consul 

Calcutta. 

Venezuela. 



•Mr. F. Aldridge 

Consul 

Calcutta. 

• Honorary. 
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The Army. 


The great sepoy army ol India originated vn 
the small establishments of guards, known as 
peons, enrolled for the protection of the facto- 
ries of the East India Oompanv, but sepoys 
were first enlisted and disciplined by the French, 
who appeared in India in 1665 Before this 
detachments of soldiers were sent from England 
to Bombay, and as early as 1665 the first for- 
tified position was occupied by the East India 
Company at Armagon, near Masulipatam. 
Madras was acquired in 1640, but in 1654 the 
parnson of Fort St George consisted of only 
ten men In 1661 Bombay was occupied by 
400 soldiers, and in 1068 the number was only 
285 of whom 03 were English and the rest 
French, Portuguese and Indians. 

After the declaration of war with France 
in 1744 the forces wore considerably increased, 
hut this did not prevent the French capturing 
Madras in 1746. Following the French example, 
the English raised considerable sepoy forces 
and largely increased the military establish- 
ments In 1748 Major Stringer Lawrence 
landed at Fort St David to command the forces 
of tlie Company The English foothold in 
India was then prec.arious and the French under 
Duplcix were contemplating fresh attacks 
It became neceasary for tlie English Companj 
to form a larger military establishment The 
new commandant at once sot about the organi- 
sation and discipline of Ins small force, and the 
garrison was given a company formation This 
was the beginning of the regular Indian Army 
of which Lawrence subsequently became Com- 
mander-in-Chief In Madras the European 
companies were developed into the Madras 
Fusiliers , similar companies in Bengal and 
Bombay became tlie Ist Bengal and Ist Bom- 
bay Fusiliers The native infantry were simi- 
larly organi'icd by Lawrence and Clive By 
degrees Koyal Jlcgimeiits were sent to India, 
the first being the 39th Foot, v/hich arrived in 
1754 

Struggle with the French — From this 
time for a century or more the array in India 

as engaged in constant war After a prolonged 
war with the French, whom Dupleix had by 
1750 raised to the position of the leading power 
In India, the efforts of Stringer Lawrence, Clive, 
and Eyre Coote completed the downfall of 
their rivals, and the power of England was 
established by the battle of Plassey in Bengal, 
and at Wandewasli in Southern India, where 
the French were fliiallv defeated in 1701 
A number of independent States, owning 
nominal allegiance to the Emperor at Delhi, 
had risen on the decline of the Mughal Empire, 
some ruled by Mahratta Pnneoa and others by 
Musalman adventurers such as Hyder All of 
Mysore A prolonged struggle ensued with 
tlie latter and his son and successor Tlpu Sul- 
tan, which ended only with the defeat and 
death ofTipuaud the capture of Senngapatam 
in 1799. 

Heorganisation of 1796 — In 1790 the 
Indian armies, which had been organised 
on the Presidency system, were reorganised. 
The European troops were 13,000 strong and 


the Indians numbered some 67,000, tlie infantry 
being Keuerally formed into 75 regiments of two 
battalions each. In Bengal, regiments were 
formed by linking existing battalions of ten 
companies each with large ostabllshments of 
English officers The IMadras and Bombay 
armies were at the same time reorganised on 
similar lines, and cavalry and artillery com 
panics were raised. 

In 1708, the Marquis Wellesley arrived as 
Governor- General, firmly imbued with the neces- 
sity of destroying the last vestiges of French 
influence In pursuance of this policy he 
reduced Mysore, where Tlpu was intriguing 
with the French, and then turned his attention 
to the Mahratta States, in which Sindhia had 
established power over the Mughal Emperor 
at Delhi by means of a large regular army offi- 
cered by Europeans under the French adventu- 
rer Perron In campaigns against Sindhia in 
Hindustan by a British Army under General 
Lake, and in the Deccan against tliat prince 
and the llaja of Berar by an army under General 
Wellesley, afterwards Duke of Wellington, 
the power of tliese Chiefs was broken In the 
battles of Laswan and Assaye Frencli influence 
was finally destroyed, and the Mughal Em- 
peror was released from the domiuation of the 
Mahrattas Subsequently Holkar also was 
reduced, and British power established on a 
firm footing. 

Mutiny at Vellore — The Indian Army 
had been from time to time subject to incidents 
of mutiny which were the precursors of the great 
cataclysm of 1857. The most serious of th(‘se 
outbreaks occurred at the fort of Vellore in 1800 
when the native troops suddenly broke out and 
killed the majority of the European offleors 
and soldiers quartered in the fort, while the 
striped flag of the Sultan of Mysore, whose 
sons were confined there, was raised upon the 
ramparts The mutiny was suppressed by 
Colonel Gillespie, who galloped over from Arcct 
at the head of the 19th Light Dragoons, blew 
in the gate of the fort, and destroyed the muti- 
neers This retribution put a stop to any 
further outbreaks in the army 

Overseas Expeditions. — Several import- 
ant overseas expeditions were undertaken 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Bourbon was taken from the French Ceylon 
and the Spice Islands were wrested from the 
Dutch, and Java was conquered in 1811 by a 
force largely composed of Bengal troops which 
had volunteered for this service. 

In 1814, the Nopal War took place In which 
the brave Gillespie, who had distinguished 
himself in Java, was killed when leading the 
assault on the fort of Kalunga The Gurkhas 
were overcome in this war after offering a 
stout resistance. 

In 1817, hostilities again broke out with the 
Malirattas, who rose against the British during 
the progress of operations against the Pindaris 
Practically the whole army took the field and 
all In^a was turned into a vast camp. The 
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Mahratta Chiefs of Poona, Nagpur, and Indore 
rose In sueoession, and were beaten resMCtively, 
at Kirkee, Sitabaldl, and Mehidpur. This was 
the last war in Southern India. The tide of 
war rolled to the north never to return. In 
the Punjab, to which our frontier now extended, 
our army oamo into touch with the great mili- 
tary community of the Sikhs. 

In 1824, the armies were reorganised, the 
double-battalion regiments being separated, 
and the battalions numbered according to the 
dates they were raised The Bengal Army was 
organised in three brigades of horse artillery, 
five battalions of foot artillery, two regiments of 
European and 68 of Indian infantry, 5 regiments 
of regular and 8 of irregular cavalry The 
Madras and Bombay armies were constituted 
on similar lines, though of lesser strength 

First Afghan War and Sikh Wars. — 
In 1839, a British Army advanced into Afgha- 
nistan and occupied Oabul. There followed 
the murder of the British Envoys and the dis- 
astrous retreat in which the army perished. 
This disaster was in some measure retrieved 
by subsequent operations, but it had far- 
reaching effects on British prestige. The people 
of the Punjab had witnessed these unfortunate 
operations, they had seen the lost legions which j 
never returned, and although they saw also 
the avenging armies they no longer regarded 
them with their former awe. Sikh aggression 
led to hostilities in 1845-46, when a large por- 
tion of the Bengal Army took the field under 
Sir Hugh Gough The Sikhs were defeated 
after stubborn fights at Mudki and Eerozeshahr, 
the opening battles, but did not surrender 
until they had been overthrown at the battles 
of Aliwal and Sobraon. Two years later an 
outbreak at Multan caused the Second Sikh War 
when, after an indecisive action at Chilianwala, 
our brave enemies were finally overcome at 
Gujerat, and the Punjab was annexed. Other 
campaigns of this period were the conquest 
of Sind l»y Sir Charles Napier, and the Second 
Burmese War, the first having taken place in 
1824. 

The conquest of the Punjab extended over 
the frontier to the country inhabited by those 
turbulent tribes which have given so much 
trouble during the past sixty years while they 
have furnished many soldiers to our army. 
To keep order on this border the Punjab Fron- 
tier Force was CBtabllshed, and was constantly 
engaged in small expeditions which, while they 
Involved little bloodshed, kept the force em- 
plovod and involved much arduous work. 

The Indian Mutiny — On the eve of the 
mutiny in 1857 there were in the Bengal 
Army 21,000 British and 137,000 Indian troops, 
in the Madras Army 8,000 British and 49,000 
Indian troops : and in Bombay 9,000 British 
and 45,000 Indian troops The proportion 
of Indian to British was therefore too large for 
safety. The causes of the mutiny were many 
and various. Among these were the annexa- 
tion policy of Lord Dalhousie, especially that 
of Oudh from which the greater part of the 
Bengal Army was draw’n, interference with the 
privileges of the sepoy with respect to certain 
allowances; and lack of power on the part of 
commanding officers either to punish or reward. 
The final spark which fired the revolt was the 
introduction of a new cartridge The muskets 
of those days were supplied with a cartridge 


in which the i>owder was enclosed in a paper 
cover, which had to be bitten off to expose the 
powder to ignition. In 1857 a new cartridge 
was Introduced with paper of a glazed texture 
which it was currently reported was greased 
with the fat of swine and oxen, and therefore 
unclean alike for Muhammadans and Hindus. 
This was interpreted as an attempt to destroy 
the caste and the religion of the sei)oy8. Skll- 
ful agitators exploited this grievance, which 
was not without foundation, and added reports 
that fiour was mixed with bone-dust and sugar 
refined with the blood of oxen. 

Disaffection culminated in mutiny at Ber- 
hampur and in an outbreak at Barrackpore 
where sepoy Mangal Fande attacked a European 
officer. The next most serious manifestation 
was the refusal of men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry 
at Meerut to take the obnoxious cartridge. 
These men were tried and sentenced to long 
terms of Imprisonment, their fetters being rivet - 
ted on parade on the 9th May. Next day the 
troops in Meerut rose, and, aided by the mob, 
burned the houses of the Europeans and 
murdered many. The troops then went off 
to Delhi Unfortunately there was in Meenit 
no senior officer capable of dealing with the 
situation The European troops in the place 
remained inactive, and the mutineers were 
al’owed to depart unmolested to spread the 
flames of rebellion 

Delhi is the historic capital of India. On its 
time worn walla brood the prestige of a thou- 
sand years of Empire It contained a great 
magazine of ammunition Yet Delhi was 
hold only by a few Indian battalions, who join- 
ed the mutineers The Europeans who did 
not succeed in escaping were massacred and 
the Delhi Emperor was proclaimed supreme 
in India. The capital constituted a nucleus 
to which the troops who mutinied in manv 
places flocked to the standard of the Mughal 
An army was assembled for the recovery of 
Delhi but the city was not captured until the 
middle of September. In the meantime mutiny 
had spread The massacres of Cawnpore 
and Jhansi took place, and Lucknow was be- 
sieged until its relief on the 27th September. 
The rebellion spread throughout Central India 
and the territory that now forms the Central 
Provinces, which were not recovered until Sir 
Hugh Rose’s operations in 1858 ended in the 
defeat of the Rani of Jhansi 

Minor Campaigns. — During the period 
until 1879, when the Second Afghan War began, 
there were many minor campaigns Including 
the China War of 1860, the Ambeyla Campaign, 
and the Abyssinian War. Then followed the 
Afghan War in which the leading figure was 
Lord Roberts. There were expeditions to 
Egypt and China, and Frontier Campaigns of 
which the most important was the Tirah Cam- 
paign of 1897. There were also the prolonged 
operaHons which led up to or ensued upon the 
annexation of Burma, several campaigns in 
Africa, and the expeditious to Lhasa. Lut 
until 1914, since the Afghan War, the army of 
India, except that portion of the British gar- 
rison which was sent to South Africa in 1899, had 
little severe fighting, although engaged in many 
arduous enterprises. 

Reorganisation after the Mutiny. — In 
1857 the East India Company ceased to exist 
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and their army was taken over by the Crown. 
At this time the array was organized into three 
nrmies, vis : Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
the total strength being 65,000 British and 
140,000 Indian troops. 

Several minor re-organizatlons took place 
during the following years, snob as the linking of 
three Regiments together and the raising of 
Class Re^ments and Companies. In 1805 the 
next large reorganization took place. This 
was the abolition of the three Armies and the 
Introduction of the command system. Four 
Commands were formed, vxz Punjab, Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay. 

Lord Kitchener’s Scheme — ^Thls sjrstem 
lasted until 1904 when under Lord Kitchener’s 
re-organization the Madras Command was 
abolished and the Army divided into three Com- 
mands — the Northern, Eastern and Western, 
corresponding to the Punjab, Bombay and 
Bengal Commands. 

In 1907, Lord Kitchener considered that con- 
sequent on the delegation of administrative 
powers to Divisional Commanders, retention of 
such powers by Lieutenant-Generals of 
Commands led to delay in the despatch of 
business. The Command system was there- 
fore abolished and India was divided into two 
Armies — the Northern and Southern— each 
under a General Officer who was responsible 
for the command, inspection and training of 
the troops but was given no administrative 
responsibilitle*. 

Early in the War both Army Commanders 
took the Held and were not replaced until 1916 
and 1917 when both had practically the same 
functions as their predecessors. It was now 
realised that administration was being unduly 
centralised at Army Headquarters and the 
machinery was becoming clogged with unneces- 
sary details To secure efficiency at A. H. Q , 
therefore, a certain measure of decentralisation 
vms carried out in 1918 With the alteration 
of the designation ** Army ” to Command ” 
at this time, a considerable increase was made In 
the administrative staffs of the two Commands 
and the General Officers Commanding were 
given powers to deal with all administrative 
questions other than those dealing with matters 
of policy, new principles or war. 

The commands were increased to four in 1920, 
each under a General Officer Commanding-ln- 
Ohief. 

Present System of Administration 

The essential features of the Armv, as con- 
structed on its present basis, will be found in 

The Army in India and Its Evolution," a 
publication issued in 1924 with the authority 
of the Government of India. 

The Secretary of State, as one of His Majesty’s 
ministers, has a special responsibility and autho- 
rity in regard to the military administration 
in India. 

The Secretary of State’s principal adviser 
on Indian military affairs is the Secretary in 
the Military Department of the India Office. 
The post is filled by a senior officer of the 
Indian Army with recent Indian experience. 
The appointment is at present neJd by 
Lieutenant General Sir John F. S D Coleridge, 
K C B , C M G , D S.O., who was formerly 
I'oramander of the Peshawar District from Oc- 
tober 1930 to May 1933 The Military Secretary 
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is assisted by one first grade staff officer, seh'c- 
ted from the Indian Army. In order that he 
may keep in touch with the current Indian 
affairs, the Military Secretary is expected to 
visit India during the tenure of his office. In 
addition, by a practice which has obtained 
for many years, a retired Indian Array officer 
of high rank has a seat upon the Secretary of 
State’s Council. 

The superintendence, direction and control of 
the civil and military government of India aio 
vested In the Governor-General in Council, 
who is required to pay due obedience to all sucli 
orders as he may receive from the Secretary of 
State. The Viceroy’s Executive Council exercise 
in respect of Army administration the same 
authority and functions as they exorcise in 
respect of other doj artments of the Government, 
in the first phase of the representative institu- 
tions conferred upon India by the Montagu - 
Chelmsford Reforms Scheme, Array expenditure 
and the direction of military policy have been 
excluded from the control of the Indian Legisla- 
ture. 

The Commander-in-Chief.-~Tlie next 
authority in the chain of administrative arrange- 
ments is His Excellency the Commander-in- 
Chlef, who by custom is also the Army Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council The a])- 
pointment is held by His Excellency I’k Id 
Marshal Sir Philip W Chetuode, Bart., O C B 
K.C.M.G., D 8.O., British Service, who succeeded 
Field Marshal Sir William Birdwood Ho is 
also a member of the Council of State All the 
work connected with the administration of the 
Army, the formulation and execution of the 
military policy of the Government of India, 
the responsibility for maintaining every branch 
of the Army, combatant and non-combatant, 
in * state of efficiency, and the supreme direction 
of any military operations based upon India 
are centred in one authority, — the Commander- 
in-Chief and Army Member. In addition, he 
administers the Royal Indian Marine and the 
Royal Air Force in India. The Commander-in- 
rhief is assisted in the executive side of his 
administration by 4 Principal Staff Offleura. 
tnz., the Chief of the General Staff, the Adjutant- 
General, the Quartermaster-General and the 
Master-General of Ordnance. 

The Army Department.— The Department 
Is administered by a Secretary who, like othei 
Secretaries in the civil departments, !<- a Secretary 
to the Government of India as a whole, possessing 
the constitutional right of access to the Viceroy, he 
is also for the purposes of Sub-section 4, Section 
26 of the Regimental Debts Act, 1893 (56 Vict- 
C. 5) and the Regulations made then under 
Secretary to the Government of India in thi 
Military Department, and for purposes of tht 
Royal Indian lilarine. Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of India In the Marine Department He 
also exercises the powers vested in the Army 
Council by the Geneva Convention Act, 1911, 
so far as that Act applies to India under tin 
Order in Council No. 1551 of 19|6 He is 
assisted by a Deputy Secretary, an Undtr 
Secretary, a Director of Military Lands and 
Cantonments, a Director, Regul.vtions and Form, 
and two Assi^nt Secretaries, (one of whom is 
also Secretary of the Indian Soldiers’ Board). 
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The Army Department d«3alB with all army 
Borvioee proper, and also the administration 
of the Royal Indian Marine and the Royal 
Air Force In India, In so far ae questions reqalr- 
lag the orders of the Oorernment of India 
are concerned. The Army Department Secre- 
tariat has no direct relations with commanders 
of troops or the staffs of formations subor- 
dinate to Army Headquarter It has continuous 
and intimate relations with Army Headquarters 
In all administration matters and Is responsible 
for the administration of Cantonments, the 
estates of deceased officers and the compilation 
of the Indian Army List The Army ad- 
ministration is represented in the I/egialature by 
the Army Member In the Council of State, and by 
the Army Secretary In the legislative Assembly. 

The Military Council — Is composed of 
the Commander-in-Chlef as President, and the 
following members, namely • The Chief of 
the General Staff, as Vice-President, the Adju- 
tant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
Master-General of Ordnance, the Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air Force, the Secretary to 
the Government of India In the Army Depart- 
ment and the Financial Adviser, Military Finance, 
representing the Finance Department of the 
Government of India. It Is mainly an advisory 
body, constituted for the purpose of assisting 
the Commander-in-Chlef in the performance of 
his administrative duties. It has no collective 
responsibility. It meets when convened by the 
Commander-in-chief for the consideration of 
oases of sufficient Importance and difficulty to 
require examination in conference. The heads 
of the minor Independent branches of Army 
Headquarters and the directors of technical 
services attend when required. 

Military Territorial Areas. 

Indian Territory Is divided In four commands 
each under a General Officer Comraanding-in- 
Chlef and the Independent District of Burma 
under a Commander. The details of the 
organisation are given in the table on 
the ne\t page and It will be seen that 
Commands comprise 13 districts 4 Independent 
Brigade Areas and 30 Brigades and Brigade 
Areas. The Northern Command, with its 
headquarters at Murree, coincides roughly with 
the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province , 
the Southern Command, with headquarters at 
Poona, coincides roughly with the Bombay 
and Madras Presidencies and part of the Central 
Provinces and Rajputana ; the Eastern 
Command, with headquarters at Nalni Tal, 
coincides roughly with the Bengal Presidency 
and the United Provinces; the Western 
Command, whose headquarters are at Quetta, 
covers Sind and Baluchistan 
The General Officer Commanding-In-Chlef 
of each command is responsible for the command, 
administration, training and general efficiency 
of the troops stationed within his area, and also 
for all internal security arrangements. 

Apart from the four commands, the only 
formation directly controlled by Army Head- 
quarters is the Burma district which, mainly 
because of Its geographical situation, cannot 
conveniently be included in any of the four 
command areas. The Aden Independent 
Brigade which was under the administrative 
control of the Government of India was trans- 
ferred to the administrative control of His 


j MtBesty’s Government from the Ist April 1927. 
I Ime distribution of the troops allotted to the 
; commands and districts has boon determined 
by the principle that the striking force must 
be ready to function in war, commanded and 
constituted as it is In peace. With this end in 
view, the Army in India is now regarded as 
comprising three categories of troops : 

(1) Covering Troops, 
nS The Field Army, 

(3) Internal Security Troops. 

The role of the Covering Force is to deal with 
minor frontier outbreaks and, in the event of 
major operations, to form a screen behind which 
mobilisation can proceed undisturbed. The 
force consists of approximately 12 infantry 
brigades with a due proportion of other arms. 

The Field Army consists of 4 Divisions and 4 
Cavalry Brigades. The Field Army is India’s 
striking force In a major war. 

Army Headquarters. 

The organization of the Army Headquarters 
with the Commander-in-Chlef as the head. Is 
founded upon four Principal Staff Officers 
charged with the administration of — 

I (a) The General Staff Branch ; 

(b) The Adjutant- General's Branch ; 

(c) The Quartermaster-General’s Branch. 

(d) The Master-General of Ordnance Branch. 

General Staff Branch 

C (i IS — Ociil Sir Ki'iineth Wigram, K C B , 
C S I , 0 B E , 1> S O , A 1> 0 , I A 

I) C G /S — Maj -Uenl B R Moborly, c B , 
P h O , I A 

M O , ('at lb Tirh Adi user ^ it T C —Maj - 
Gcul E D (iilOH, C B , C M (i , 1 ) S 0 , I A 

M G A - H W Newtomc, C.B , 

C M 0 , j) N o , Brit S( r 

This Branch deals with military policy, with 
plans of operations for the defence of India, 
with the organization and distribution of 
the army for Internal security and external war, 
the administration of the General Staff In 
India the supervision of the training of the 
military forces for war, their use In war, the 
organisation and administration of the general 
staff In India ; the education of officers, the 
supervision of the education of warrant and non- 
commissioned officers and men of the Army in 
India, and inter-communication services. 

Adjutant-General Branch. 

A G — Lt -Genl Sir Walter S I.eblle, K 0 B , 
K B E , 0 M G , I) S O , I A 

J) A G — M.ij.-Genl G Thoipc, c B , c M G , 
I) s o , Brit Scr 

1) M 8 —Maj -Genl E A Walker, K H s , 

IMS 

This Branch deals with all matters apper- 
taining to the raising, organising and 
maintenance of the military forces In officers 
and men, the peace distribution of the army, dis- 
cipline, pay and pensions, martial, military 
and international law, medical and sanitary 
matters affecting the Army in India, personal and 
ceremonial questions, prisoners of war, recruiting 
mobilization and demobilization The Judge 
Advocate-General forms part of the Branch. The 
Director of Medical Services in India, who was 
independent before the war, is now included in 
the Adjutant-General Branch. 
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f — Coinin.indoi , 4tli (Qiiotta)Tnf.intry 
-ConimandeT, Balinhistan — I Ihitiuli' 

Distrut I (Bn^r A K Spooner, 0 M (5 , 

(1st class ) I i> S o Brit Scr ) 

(Maj -(Jcnl If 1\ar''1 il\C, C n ■( — (’oinm.nulei , 5th (Qind ta) Jnfantrj’ 
(Mid nso But Sor ) I Biit'ado 

I (Bum S 1, P S< obeli, (’MO, 

p I> *- (» 111 it S( 1 ) 

Commander, Zliob (Indepen- 

dent) Briuiuh \re.i 
(Bri^r J C 1M« Kenna, p s o , 

I A ) 

-Commander, Bind (Tnd('i)ondent) 

Brigade 4r(M 

(Maj-Conl C Kiikiiatiif k, r B , 
c B F , I \ ) 


—Commander, Warnlstnn — 

I)Lstriet 
(2nd < lass ) 

(Maj -(Jcnl S B Pope r n , 
p s o , T A ) 


-C/Ommander, Lahore' Dutrat — 
( 1 st ( lass ) 

(Mnj -(h'til A \\ JI M Moeiis 
(’ u , <’ M (1 , i> s o , I A ) 


— Commander, lEiwalpIndi — 

Distrut 
(1st ( lass ) 

(Maj -G(*nl ft (1 Finlayson, 
(' n , c M o , I) s o , Brit 
S»'r ) 


— C’ommandcr, Kohat District — 
(2n(l class ) 

(Maj -Genl D I Shuttleworth, 
(’ B , C B F , P S O , I A ) 


-Commander, Peshawar — DK- 

tri(,t 

(1st class ) 

(Maj -Oenl S F Miispratt, c B , 
C b I , c I K , p s o , I \ ) 


' — Commander, Ra/mak Bilfiade 
(Brij'r A M Mills, C B , J) s o , 
A 1) (\ I \ ) 

— Commander. Bannii Biifiadi’ 
(Bri^r H St (1 B Sc ott, r B , 
I) o , J A ) 

--Commander, Wana Brigade 
(Bngr M Saunders, p s o , 
I A 1) C . I \ ) 

r Commanclei, 2nd (Sialkot) (\i\alr\ 
Brigade' 

(Bugr '1' \ A Wilson,! \) 
Commander. Feio/epiii Brig.ule 
Vrc's 

(Biigr B W SbiitllcMoith lA) 
Conimandc 1 hillimde't Bngaete Aicn 
(Brigr A (1 C II nttlmuon. (' B , 
OBI , I s ) 

Commander, laihore Biignde Area 
( Biiur 1 C Cretton i \ ) 
Ce)mmuid('i, Ainbila Bngaelc Arc'a 
(Biigr F (1 (iillic'S, OB, o B 1 , 

L I O 

r - -(Jommaneler, 1st ( \bbottabael) 
Infantry Brigade 

[ (Biigr 11 \j llaiighton, 0 i r , 

(’HI 

‘ — Comm.uieler, 2nd ( llawaljnndi) 

! Jnt uitrv lingade' 

I (Bngr A L Uansome, p S o , 

M 0 , Brit Ser ) 

— A'ommaiide'r, Brel (Iheliim) Infan- 
I tiv Brigade* 

(Biigr H H Anderson, oiF, 

L I O 

' Commander, Ivohat Brigade* 

(Brlgr IT L Stott, OB, pso, 
M , T A ) 

r — Commander, 1st (Kisalpur) 
Ca\alrv Brig.ide 

(Brgr E deBnrgh, r b , pso, 

' 6 B 7 , r A ) 

! — Commander , Land I kotal Bruado 
[ (Maj -Gcnl W Dent, 0 B , (; B i , 

; p s o , I A ) 

-—Commander, Pt'shawar Brigade 
I (Brigr C J E Auchmlee k, l> s O , 
O B E , I A ) 

I —Commander Nowsliera Bngaele 
I (Bngr W D Croft, c ivf (7 , P s o , 
I Brit Ser) 
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— Comiriniidcr, IJanyoon Brigade Aren 
(Biijjcr (! r I'\hs, V C , J) s o , JUit 
Srr ) 




— Commander, Madras ])is(rlet 

(2nd elass) 

(Maj -Genl C B ISTewman, r b , 
c M G , 1) ^ o Brit- Ser ) 

— Commander, Bombay District — Commander, .Mhow lirmade Area 
2nd class ) (llrl;^l J del. Consy, 1 a ) 

(Maj -Genl H IS'eedham, c B , 

M G , T) S o , Brit Ser ) 

Commander, Poona (Indepeii- 

dent) Brigade Area 
(Bimr V G Spring, c m (, , 

11 s o , Bnt Ser ) 


- (\nnmander, Deccan Distrut- 
( Jst class) 

(Mij -Genl 11 B D Baird, c B 

C' M G , r T F- , 1) S O I \ ) 


' — Commander, 4th (Secunderabad) 
Cavalry Brigade 

(Brigr D K McLeod, p s o , i A ) 
— Commander, lUth (Jubbiilporc) 
Infantry Brigade 
(Brigr C G Ling, P s o , M C , 
i Jirit Sei ) 

I — Commander. 11th (Mimednagar) 
I InlanlrN Biigade 

j (Bngr L S 11 Smithers, i A ) 

— (-ommarider, 3 2th (Sec undira bad) 
Jnfantis Brigade 
(Bngr 1) G Johnson, V (\ P s o , 
I MO, lint Ser ) 


— Commander, Presidem a and— — Commander, 7th (Dehra Dun) 
Assam Djstrn t ) Infantry Brigade 

(2nd ( lass ) -( (Bngr A B Haig, M (’ , i A ) 

(Mij -Genl If K Bethell, o b [ — Commander, 8th (B<iTeill>) In- 
C’ M G , C’ V o , p s o , Bnt fantry Brigade 

Ser ) I (Bngr D B Boss, O.B E , I a ) 


—Commander, Lin know Distric t 
(2nd class ) 

Maj -Genl C J B Hav, c R , 
C M G , r B K , 1) S O , 1 A ) 


— Commander, 6th (Lucknow 

Infantry Brigade 
(Bngr Iv M Laird, p s o , Brit 
Ser ) 

•< — ("ommander, Allahabad Brigade 
Area 

(Bngr D 0 IlidgewaA , C B , 
^ p s o , I A ) 


—Commander, Delhi (Tndepeii — 
dent) Brigade Area 
(Brigr A L M Moles worth, i A ) 


' — Commander, Meerut District — 
(Istclas-) 

(Alaj -Genl C A Key, r B < 
(' M (« , r « F , p s o , Bnt 
Ser,) 


— Commander, 3rd (Meerut Cavalry 
Brigade 

(Bngr E M Dorman, P S.O , 
M C , Brit Ser ) 

— Commandc'r, bth (Jliansi) Infantrj 
Brigade 

(Brigr K L Nicholson, PSO 
M Cm I A ), 
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Quarter-Master General’s Branch. 

Q G —lit -(teul Sh W EdiiiuiKl Ironside, 
I, (’ n , M (J ]) s o , Brit Scr 

I) Q M G — Maj -CJenl ]] K Orton, 0 B , i A 

1) S a 7’— Brigr (Local Maj -(Jcnl ) B M 
Steward, o b i: , i \ 

This Branch is concerned with the specifi- 
cation, provision, inspection, maintenance 
and issue of supplies, t s., foodstuflFs, forage, 
fuel, etc , and is responsible for the following 
Services — Transportation. Movements, Quar- 
tering, Supply and Transport, Military 
Farms, Remounts, Veterinary, Garrison and 
Regimental Institutes. Also for the purchase 
of grains and of minor supplies not provided in 
bulk by the authority responaible for production 
and provision. 

Master General of the Ordnance Branch 

M G O -lit -Genl SirHenry.E ap R Pryce, 
K C B , C M U , J) S O , I A 

D M G 0 — Bngr (Local Maj -deni ) W R 
Paul, c B K. , Brit Ser 

Tills Branch controls the ordnance and cloth- 
ing factories Is concerned with the provision, ins- 
pection, maintenance and issue of equipment and 
ordnance stores, clothing, and necessaries and 
conducts all matter relating to contracts in 
respect of food-stufis, Ac., and supply in bulk 
of general stores and materials. The Moster- 
Qoneral is also responsible for the design, 
inspection, and supply of guns, carriages, tanks, 
smallarms, machine guns, ammunition, chemical 
warfare appliances, etc lie also deals with 
questions regarding patents, royalties and inven- 
tions. 

There are other branches of Army Head- 
quarters admitdatered by officers who are not 
classified ns Principal Staff Officers, Init arc not 
directly subordinate to any of the four Principal 
Staff Officers. 

These are 

(1) MlLITUlY SFl'llKTVKY’b BU\NCH 

iifdv Sect/ — Ma] -deni W L O Twiss, (' b , 
rBK,MC,iA The Militaiy Secretary deals 
with the appointment promotion and retirement 
of officers holding the King’s Commission, the 
selection of officers lor staff appointments, 
and the appointment of officersto the Army 
In India Reserve of Officers. He is also the 
Secretary of the Selection Board. 

(2) Enginelr-in-Chief’s Branch, 

E -in-C — Maj -Genl G 11 Addison, c B , 
C M (1 , I) s o , Brit Scr 

The Engineer-m-Chief Is the head of the Corps 
of Royal Engineers in India. He is responsible 
for Engineer oxierations and Engineer Services 
during war and peace, the preparedness for warof 
the Engineering services The supply of Engneer 
stores during war and peace The construction 
and maintenance of all military works and the 
conjitructional efficiency, accuracy and economy 
of all projects and designs. 

In addition to the above, the Army Head- 
quarters staff includes certain technical advisers, 
vue , the Major-General, Cavalry, the Major- 
General, Royal Artillery, and the Adviser and 
Secretary Board of Examiners, 


The duties of the Signal Offlrer-in-(ffiief, 
the Inspector of the Armv Educational Corps, 
India and the Inspector of Physical Training 
are carried out by the Commandants of Signal 
Training Centro, India, Jubbulpore, Army 
School of Education, India, Belgaiim and 
Armv Scliool of Physical Training, Ambala, 
respectively. 

Regular British Forces in India. 

The British cavalry and British Infantry units 
of the army in India are units of the Britisli 
service. No individual British service unit is 
located xiermanently in India. Units of the 
British Army are detailed for a tour of foreign 
service, of which the major part is as a rule 
spent In India. In the case of British Infantry 
battalions the system Is that one battalion of a 
regiment is normally on home service while the 
other is overseas. In the case of British 
cavalry the same arrangement cannot be applied, 
as one unit only comprises the regiment. 

In Great Britain, in peace-time, units 
are maintained at an establishment smaller 
than that required for war In India, the peace 
establishments exceed the war establishnients in 
view of the fact that reserves of British personnel 
do not exist, and reinforcements must be obtained 
from Great Britain. 

British Cavalry — There are 6 British 
cavalry regiments In India. The establishment 
of a British cavalry regiment is 27 officers and 
607 other ranks. 

British Infantry — Tlie present number of 
British infantry battalions in India is 4'), each 
with an establishment of 28 officers and 865 
other ranks. 

In 1921, an important change was made in 
the composition ot a British Infantry battnlion- 
in India by the Inclusion of a proportion of Indian 
combatant ranks. Battalions had always 
maintained a quota of Indian followers, but up 
to 1921 the combatant personnel was entirely 
British. In 1921, on the abolition of the 
Machine Gun Corps, eight machine guns were 
included in the equipment of a British infantry 
battalion Tills number was increased to twelve 
in 1927 In 1929, a change of organisation was 
introduced, and the battalion now comprises — 
Ueadquariers Wing — 1 Machine Gun Company 
and 3 Rifle Companies Each Rifle Coiuiiany 
has 4 Lewis guns The Machine Gun Company 
is organised into — Headquarters and 3 Platoons 
(all on pack) eacdi of 2 Sections of 2 mc kers guns 
each The peace establiahment of Indian com- 
batant personnel is fixed at one Indian officer 
and 43 Indian otlier ranks The Indian platoon, 
as it IS (ailed, is transleired en bloc to another 
British l)attalion win n the battalion to which 
it was originally attached i)roceeds on relief 
out of India 

Royal Artillery. — Indians are employed 
as drivers and artificers in the Royal Horae 
Artillery and in field and medium batteries, 
as drivers, gunners and artificers in mountain 
batteries, and as gunners in heavy batteries 

The peace organisation of the artillery at 
the present day is as follows : 

Royal Horse Artillery — Comprises four In- 
dependent batteries. Each battery is armed with 
six 13-pounder guns. 
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Field {Higher and Lower EstaMishment) Brigades 
— Five brigades on the higher establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and fonr batte- 
ries Four brigades on the lower establishment, 
each consisting of headquarters and four batteries. 
A brigade on tlie higher establishment consists 
of 8 batteries of slxlS prs each and 1 battery 
of six 4 5* Howitzers or 2 batteries of six 18 
prs each and 2 batteries of six 4 5" Howitzers 
A brigade on the lower establishment con- 
sists of 3 batteries of four 18 prs each and 1 
battery of four 4 5" Howitzers or 2 batteries 
ut four 1 8 prs each and 2 batteries of four 4 5" 
Howitzers each 

Field {Mechanised) Brigade — The mechanised 
brigade consists of two batteries armed wltn 
four IS-pounder guns, and two batteries armed 
with four 4 6' howitzers 

Field ( Reinforcement) Brigade. — ^The reinforce 
ment brigade consists of two double batteries, 
each armed with four IS-pounderguns, and four 
4 5" howitzers. 

Ammunilion Columns — Two Divisional 
ammunition columns are maintained tor 
the artillery of the first and second divisions, 
and one field ammunition column for the co- 
vering force brigade on the frontier. The?e are 
all mechanised 

Indian Mountain Brigades — Six brigades, 
each consisting of headquarters, one British 
light and three Indian mountain batteries, 
one unbngaded mountain battery also one moun- 
tain Artillery Section for Chitr.il and one Survey 
Section All batteries are armed, with four 
3 7" howitzers The armaments of the Frontier 
posts at Kohat, Foit Lockhart, Fort Milwnrd, 
Fort Salop, Jhansl jiost, Arawah, Bannu, Wana 
Mir All, Wana Thai, Chaman, Hindnbagh, 
Malakand, Landi Kotal , Shagai Chakdara 
and Fort S,indeinan .ire also manned by per- 
sonnel of Indian Mountain Brigades, R A 

Medium Brigades brigades, all con- 

sisting of tractor drawn batteries Three 
batteries in each brigade, two of which are 
armed with six 6" howitzers, and one battery 
with four CO-pounder guns 

Jleavv Brigade — One battery at Bombay and 
one at Karachi 

Anti-Aircraft — Headquarters One battery, 
located at Bomba> 'J'he battery is armed with 
eight 3 inch, 20 cwt guns 

Artillery Training Centres — One centre at 
Muttra, for Indian ranks of R H. A. and of field 
medium and anti-air craft batteries and 
another centre at Ambala for Indian ranks of 
Light, Mountain and Heavy Artillery These 
centres were created for tlie recruitment and 
training of Indian peisonnel There is also a 
R A Boys Depot at Bangalore 

Engineer Services. 

The Englneer-in-Chief —The head of the 
Corps of Royal Engineers in India is directly 
reswnslble to His Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief The Englneer-ln-Chief is not a 
Staff Officer, but the technical adviser of the 
Commander-in-Chief on all military engineering 
matters and is responsible for : 

(1) Engineer operations and engineer services 
during war and peace, 


(2) The preparedness for war of the engineer- 
ing services. 

(3) The supply of engineer stores during war 
and peace. 

(4) The execution and maintenance of all 
military works. 

(5} The constructional efficiency, accuracy 
and economy of all projects and designs submit- 
ted by him. 

The Organisation — The Engineer organisation 
of the Army consists of two main branches, 
wiz., the Sappers and Miners and the 
Military Engineer Services. 

The composition of the Corps of Sappers 
and Miners is as follows: 

Queen Victoria's Own Madras Sappers and 
Miners, with headquarters at Bangalore. King 
George’s Own Bengal Sappers and Miners, 
with headquarters at Roorkee Royal Bombay 
Sappers and Miners, with headquarters at 
Kirkee. 

The personnel of the Corps consists of Roval 
Engineer officers, Indian Army Offieers fromthe 
l.vte Pioneer Corps, Indian offieers holding the 
Viceroy’s commission, a certain number of 
British warrant and non-commissioned officers, 
Indian non-eommissioiied officers and Indian 
other ranks Endi Corps is commanded by a 
Lieut -Colonel, who is .issisted by a Sii])erinfen- 
dent of Instruction, an Officer-in-Cliarge, Works- 
shops, an Adjutant, a Quartermaster, three 
Subaclar-MajorH, a Jemadar Adjutant and a 
Jemadar Qinirtermaster 

Field Troops are mounted units, trained to 
accompany cavalry, and are equipped to carry 
out hasty bridging, demolition and watersupply 
work. Field Companies are trained to accompany 
infantry. Divisional Headquarters' Companies 
are small units containing highly qualified 
“tradesmen" and are trained to carry out techni- 
cal work in connection with field workshops. 
Army Troops Companies are somewhat smaller 
units than field companies , they are required 
to carry out work behind divisions, under the 
orders of Chief Engineers, e.g., heavy bridging 
work, large water-supplies, electrical and 
mechanical installation. 

The Military Engineer Services control all 
military works In India, and Burmc except 
in the case of a few small outlying military 
stations, which are In charge of Public Works 
Department. They control all works for the 
Royal Air Force and all major works for the 
Royal Indian Marine ; and they are ohareed 
with all civil works in the North-West Frontier, 
Province and Baluchistan under the orders, 
in each of these two areas, of the Governor 
and Agent to the Governor-General, respectively 
They also control civil works in Bangalore, under 
the Mysore Government 

The Engineer-in Chief is assisted by a Deputy 
Englneer-hi-Chief (Works) and a Deputy 
Engineer-in-Chief (Electrical and Mechanical). 
In each Command there is a Chief Engineer, 
while in the Northern Command a Deputy 
Chief Engineer administers Military and Civil 
works In the N. W. F? P. and is Secretary, 
P W D , to the Govt, of N W F Province. 
The Chief Engineer, Western Command, is the 
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Secretary, I*. W. I> , to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Baluchistan Both at 
Army Headquarters and in Commands there are 
Staff Officers, K E , and Technical Officers. At 
the headquarters of each district there is a Com- 
mander, Royal Engineers, assisted in certain 
districts by A. Cs S. R. E. Officers of the Barrack 
D^artment are also employed as District Stores 
Officers. Garrison Engineers are in charge of 
brigade areas and military stations, their 
charges being divided into sub-divisions under 
Sub-divisional Officers. The sub-divisions arc i 
Buildings and Roads, Electrical and Mechani- 
cal, and Furniture and Stores. There are sub- 
overseers for Buildings and Roads and the 
Barrack Department subordinates in charge 
of Furniture and Stores are assisted by store- 
keepers. 

Royal Air Force in India. 

The Royal Air Force in India is controlled 
by the Command or-in-Chief in India as part of 
the defence services of the Indian Empire 
The Air Foi^e budget is Incorporated in the 
Military Estimates The Commander of the 
Air Force, the Air Officer Commanding in India 
is an Air Marshal whose rank corresponds 
to that of .1 Lieut -General in the Army. The 
appointment is now held by Air Marshal Sir 
John M Steel, k b k , c n , c M a 

The headquarters of the Air Force is closely 
associated with Army Headquarters and is 
located with the latter at the seat of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Air Officer Commanding has 
a headquarters staff constituted in six branches, 
namely, air staff, personnel, technical, stores, 
medical and chief engineer The system of staff 
organisation is similar to the staff system obtain- 
ing in the Army. Broadly speaking, the duties 
assigned to the divisions mentioned are those 
which are performed by the General Staff 
Branch, the Adjutant-General’s and Military 
Secretary’s branches, the Quartermaster-Ge- 
neral’s Branch, the Medical Directorate and the 
Engineer in Chief’s branch respectively, of 
Army Headquarters 

Subordinate formations — The formations 
subordinate to the Royal Air Force Headquarters 
are. — 

(i) Group Command, comprising 2 
Wing Stations of two squadrons 
each, on a station basis 
(ti) Wing Command comprising 2 
squadrons not on a station basis 

(ill) Station (kimmands. 

(«’) The Aircraft Depot. 

(v) The Aircraft Park 
(t?i) Heavy Transport Flight. 

(mi) R A. F. Hill Depot, Lower Topa 

Group Command — The Group Command Is 
known as No. 1 (Indian) Group Headquarters, 
and is located at Peshawar. The Group 
Commander is a Group Captain, corresponding in i 
rank to a Colonel in the Army His staff is 
organised on the same system as that of the 
Headquarters of the R A. F. in India. The 
establishment of the Group consists of 4 officers 
and 16 airmen 

The subordinate units to No. 1 (Indian) Group 
Headquarters are as follows — 

No. 1 Wing Station, R.A F., Kohat. 

No. 2 Wing Station, R.A.F., Rtealpur. 


Army Co-opcration squadron at Peshawar. 

Wing Command. — There Is one Wing 
Command only namely 8 (Indian) Wing, R A F., 
located at Quetta. The Wing Commander is 
an officer with Air Force rank corresponding to 
a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Army. 

He is equipped with a staff organised on ap- 
proximately the same system as the Headquar- 
ters of a Group Tlie Wing Establishment 
consists of 4 officers and 17 airmen. 

Wing Station Commands — There are 2 
Wing station commands in India, one located at 
Peshawar and the other at Rlsalpur. Each sta- 
tion consists of two squadrons on a reduced 
squadron basis with one administrative head, 
t e , Station Headquarters under the command 
of a Wing Commander The strength of the 
Station Headquarters is 8 officers and 112 
airmen, while that of the two squadrons totals 
24 officers and 106 airmen The wing Station at 
Rlsalpur also administers the Parachute Section 

The Squadrons — Of the 8 squadrons 7 
are extended along the North West Frontier 
from Quetta to Rlsalpur, and one is stationed 
at Ambala. 

The squadron is the primary air force unit, and 
it consists, normally, of a Headquarters and 
three flights of aeroplanes. A flight can be 
detached temporarily but not permanently 
from its squadron as repair facilities, work- 
shops and stores cannot economically be or- 
ganised on anything less than a squadron basis. 
The squadrons headquarters comprises the 
officers and other ranks required for the com- 
mand and administration of the squadron as a 
whole ; it includes the workshops and repair 
units, the armouries and equipment stores of 
the squadrons. 

Tlie number of aeroplanes in a squadron 
varies with the type of aeroplane with which the 
squadron Is equipped , but speaking generally 
squadrons on a peace basis have twelve aero- 
i planes i e , four in each of three flights This 
I does not however apply to the twin engined 
: bombing squadrons . 

' Of the 8 squadrons 4 are equipped with 
Bristol Fighters and four with Wapitis and they 
are allotted for distant reconnaissance and 
bombing duties, of the other four, which are 
allotted for Army Co-operation duties, two 
squadrons are equipped with Bristol Fighters 
and two with Wapitis aircraft. 

Squadron Establishment. — The establish- 
ment of officers in a squadron consists of seven 
officers in the Headquarters, and flfteen officers 
allotted to flying duties. This allows a reserve 
of one officer for each of the operative flights. 

The establishment of other ranks is 123 airmen. 

The Aircraft Depot. — The Aircraft Depot 
may be conveniently described as the wholesale 
store and provision department of the Royal 
Air Force. Technical stores are received from 
the United Kingdom, and in the first instance, 
held by this unit. It Is also the main work- 
shop and repair shop of the Force, where all 
engine repaim, mechanical transport repairs, 

! and aircraft repairs of any magnitude are car- 
ried out. The Depot is located at Drigh Road, 
Karachi. 
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The Aircraft Park. — llclatively to the 
Aircraft Depot, the Aircraft Park may be de- 
scribed as a central retail establishment, inter- 
mediate between the squadrons and the Air- 
craft Depot. It receives stores from the dejx)t 
and distributes them to the squadron The 
Stocks held in the Park are, hchvever, usually 
limited to items necessary at short notice for 
operations, and the quantities held are kept as 
low as distance from the dei)ot and local con- 
ditions will admit. In war, an Aircraft Park 
is intended to be a mobile formation, though the 
aircraft Park in India cannot be made mobile 
under ordinary conditions In peace, the Air- 
craft Park is located at Lahore. New aerop- 
lanes received from the United Kingdom are 
erected there, but no major repairs are under- 
taken. In addition to the above functions, 
practically the whole of the motor transxiort 
bodies requred for K. A. F. vehicles are built 
or repaired at Aircraft Park. The Heavy Trans- 
port flight 18 administered by this unit. 

Composition of Establishment*-.- The per- 
sonnel of the Royal Air Force in India consists 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men In the ranks of the B. A. F. 
of the United Kingdom, and Indian artificers. 
Mechanical Transport drivers and followers 
of the Indian Technical and Followers Corps, 
R. A. F. in India. The officers are employed 
on administration, flying and technical duties 
but all with the exception of officers of the store 
and medical branches are required to be capable 
of fl}ing an aeroplane. A proportion of 
airmen are also trained and employed as 
pilots for a period of five years, after which 
period, they revert to their technical trades. 
Apart from these airmen all warrant officers, 
non-commissioned officers and aircraftsmen 
are employed solely on technical duties. The 
only other flying personnel who are not officers 
or airmen pilots are air gunners and a certain 
percentage of wireless operators. 

The warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and aircrattsmen are employed at all 
units The personnel of the Indian Technical 
and Followers Corps are employed as follows — 

(а) Technical Section . .Aircraft Depot 

(artificers) aircraft Park. 

( б ) M T. Drivers Section .All Units 
(c) Followers Section . All Units. 

The total establishment of the Royal 
Air Force in India is as follows: — 
Officers . . . . 256 

Airmen .. .. 1,881 

Indian Officers, other ranks 
and followers . . 924 

Civilians . . . . 521 

The Royal Air Force Medical 
Services — In India, as in the United 
Kingdom, the Air Force lias a medical service 
of its own Flying must still be regarded at 
present as an abnormal pursuit for the human 
being It is carried out under conditions which 
differ widely from those on the ground. With 
the growth of aeronautics therefore, it was 
found necessary to create a separate depa t- 
ment of medical science whose functions, 
broadly stated are to study the effect of 
flying upon the human constitution both 
mental and physical, to study also the effects 
of different forms of illness and physical disabi- 


lity upon flying efficiency and to apply in prac- 
tical form the results ascertained. The essen- 
tial object in view is to save life by ensuring, so 
far as possible that those who fly are physically 
and psychologically fit to do so. The present 
establishment of the Royal Air Force Medical 
Service in India consists of 11 officers and 27 
airmen. The Medical Administration is con- 
trolled by the Principal Medical Officer of the 
rank of Group Captain, on the staff of the Air 
Officer Commanding the R A. F. in India. 

Indian Air Force. — This force came into 
existence on 8 th October 1982, the date on 
which the first batch of six Indian cadets, after 
receiving training at Cranwcll, obtained com- 
mission as Pilot Officers Those officers will 
form the first unit of the Indian Air Force 
The training of cadets for the Indian Air Force 
cannot at present be undertaken in India, and 
arrangements have been made to continue 
their training at Cranwell 

Regular Indian Forces. 

Indian Cavalry. — The present number of 
Indian cavalry regiments is 21 

The peace establishment of an Indian cavalry 
regiment comprises . 

14 British officers 

19 Indian officers. 

492 Indian non-commissioned officers and 
men. 

Indian Infantry. — The establishment of 

the Indian Infantry i s constituted as follows. 

Battalions 

19 Infantry Regiments consisting of . 98 

3 Regiments ot Sappers and Miners . . 7 

10 Gurkha regiments consisting of . . 20 

82 125 


The normal strength of an active battalion 
is— 



British | 

Indian 

Indian 


Officers. 1 

Officers. 

other ranks 

Infantry . . 

■2 

20 

703 

Gurkhas . 

18 

22 

908 


The strength of an Infantry training battalion 
depends upon the number of battalions forming 
the regiment. The average is as follows — 
British Officers 9, Indian Officers 18, and 
Indian other ranks 682 

In 1982 it was decided that the Pioneer 
organization was no longer absolutely necessary 
as the duties on which Pioneers were employed 
fg , road-making etc , were now generally per- 
formed by la etwobour The whole organiza- 
tion has therefore boon disbanded, and the 
opiMirtunitv has been taken to make a much 
needed addition to the various Engineer units 
(Sappers and Miners). 

R^rves tor the various units of the Indian 
Army have to be sufficient to provide for an 
actual shortage on mobilisation as well as for 
the maintenance of the mobilised unit at full 
strength for the first 8 months after mobilisation. 

Reserve. — The conditions of the reservi , 
are as follows — 

The Indian Army Rescrv'c consists of private 
soldiers or their equivalent It is comprised 
of class ‘ C ’ reservists for Indian Cavalry 
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Artillery Sappers and Miners, Signals and In- 
fantry and class 1 for Gurkha Rifles The new 
class ‘ C ’ reserve was introduced for Indian 
Cavalry, Artilleiy, Sappers and Miners and 
Signals with effect fiom 1st Oitober 1032 and 
lor Indian Infantry with effect irom 1st May 
1932 'riiere still remain a number of classes 
‘ A ’ and ‘ B ’ reservists which count against 
the authorised establishment of the reserve 
but those will be gradually eliminated 

Training tor Indian Cavalry, Infantry and 
Gurkha Rifles leservists is carried out biennially 
Reserve pay at certain specified rates is 
admisallile from the date of transfer to, or enrol- 
ment in, the reserve When called up lor 
service or training, reservists receive pay and 
allowances, in lieu of reserve pay, at regular 
rates according to their arm of tlie service 
The establisliment of reservists is fixed at 


present as follows : — 

Cavalry . . . . . . 2,943 

Artillery . . . . . . 2,329 

Engineers 1,678 

Indian Signal Corps . . , . 994 

Infantry 22,120 

Gurkhas . . . . . . 2,000 

Railway Nucleus Reserve . 654 

Supplementary Reserve . 247 

Total . 32,905 


Th#» Indian Signal Corps —The Corps is 
organised on the same lines as a Sapper and 
Miner Corps, with a headquarters for recruiting 
and training personnel, and detached field 
units for the various army formations. The 
liead of the corps is the commandant, Signal 
Training Centre (India), who belongs to the 
Royal Corps of Signals and performs the duties 
of the Signal Omcer-in-Chlef in the General 
Staff Branch at Army Headquarters as a tech- 
nical adviser on questions connected with 
signals, and is also responsible for the tech- 
nical inspection of all signal units A chief 
signal officer with similar functions is attached 
to the headquarters of each Army Command. 
The British portion of the Corps has now been 
amalgamated with the Royal Corps of Slngals 
The headquarters, termed the Signal Train' 
Ing Centre, India, are located at Jubbulpore, 
and are commanded by a Colonel, assisted by 


a staff, British and Indian, organised on very 
much the same lines as the headquarters of a 
Corps of Sappers and Miners 

The various types of field units and the num 
bei maintained are — 

Corps Signals Headquarters in- 
cluding Line and Wireless 


Company . . . 2 

Cavalry Brigade Signal Troops . 4 

Divisional Signals . . . . 4 

District Signals 3 

Experimental Wireless Section 1 


In addition, there is an Army Signal School 
which carries out the training of regimental 
signalling instructors 

The formation of the District signals units was 
effected in 1926 with the transfer of Communi- 
cations on the North-West Frontier to the Posts 
and Telegraphs Department This transfer of 
communications also made feasible the raising 
of the ‘ A ' and ‘ C * troops of Cavalry Brigade 
Signals to Include a Wireless Section each the 
formation of two Corps Signal Headquarters, 
The District Signals are located at Peshawar, 
Waziristau and ICohat 

Royal Tank Corps ^ — Six armoured car 
companies arrived in India in 1921. Two 
more companies arrived in 1925. Two Group 
Headquarters were sanctioned in 1925. They 
are located as follows — the Northern Group at 
Rawalpindi, this Group Headquarters com- 
mands companies In the Northern and Eastern 
Commands. The Southern Group at Poona. 
This Group Headquarters commands companies 
in the Southern and Western commands. 
There is a school at Ahmednagar for the 
training of R. T. C personnel and the conduct 
of experiments 

Organisations — 2 Light Tank Companies 
Each company consists of Headquarters and 3 
Sections and is armed with 25 Carden Lloyd 
Light Tanks , 4 for Company Headquarters and 
7 per sec tion 

6 Armoured Car Companies Each conijiany 
consists of Headquarters and 3 8e( tions and is 
armed with 10 armoured cars , 1 for Company 
Headquarters and 5 per section Excepting 
one company which is equipped with Guy Cais, 
armoured car all ( ompanies are oquipjied with 
Crosslcy Cars 


The establishments of the Royal Tank Corps formations are shown below. — 


1 

British 

Officers. 

British 
other ranks 

Followers 

Motor cars 

Motor cycles. 

Armoured 

cars. 

Lornes. 

Group Headquarters 

0 

2 






Tank Corps School 

5 

48 

16 

i 

2 

9 

9 

Armoured Car Company 

12 

142 

32 

2 

6 

16 

10 


Medical Services. — The military medical 
services in India are composed of the following 
categories of personnel and subordinate organi- 
sations*— 

(а) Officers and other ranks of the Royal 
Army Medical Corps serving In India; 

(б) Officers of the Indian Medical Service 
in military employment , 


(c) The Indian Medical Department, con- 
sisting of two branches, viz., (i) assistant surgeons 
and (11) sub-assistant surgeons. 

(d) Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military 
Nursing Service. 

(e) The Queen Alexandra’s Military Nurs- 
ing Service for India. 

(f) The Army Dental Corps. 
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(g) The Indian Military Nursing Service. 
ih) The Indian Hospital Corps. 

Of these categories, the officers and men of 
the Royal Army Medical Corps and the Army 
Dental Corps, the assistant surgeons of the 
Indian Medical Department and the 
Queen Alexandra’s Imperial Military Nursing 
Service and the Queen Alexandra’s 
Military Nursing Service for India are 
primarily concerned with the medical care 
of British troops; while the officers of the 
Indian Medical Service, the sub-assistant sur- 
eons of the Indian Medical Department and the 
ndian Military Nursing Service are concerned, 
primarily, with the medical care of Indian 
troops. Tlie Indian Hospital Corps serves both 
organisations. 

Civilians of miscellaneous classes employed by 
the Army in Wazlristan are given medical 
treatment in military hospitals, and arrange- 
ments have been made with the Headquarters 
of the Indian Red Cross Society for the medical 
treatment and care of cases amongst Indian 
soldiers and followers of the Indian Army for 
chronic diseases, such as tuberculosis, leprosy 
and diabetes. 

Indian Army Service Corps. — The In- 
dian Army Service Corps is the counterpart of 
the Royal Army Service Corps of the British 
Army. It has developed from the Commis- 
sariat Department of an earlier period, and Its 
immediate predecessor was the Supply and 
Transport Corps, by which name the service 
was known up to 1923. The Indian Army 
Service Corps which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General, is constituted in three 
main branches, namely : (a) Supply, (b) Animal 
transport, and (e) Mechanical Transport. The 
latter is constitute upon a special basis, which 
Is, generically, a sub-dlvlslon of the Royal 
Army Service Corps organisation. 

The strength of the establishment is shown 
by categories in the following table — 


SUPPLV. 

Officers with Ring’s commissions 140 

Indian officers 68 

British other ranks 340 

Civilians . . . . . . . . 621 

Followers . . . . . , , 1,401 

Total . . 2,570 


Animal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions. 58 

Indian officers .. .. .. 129 

British other ranks 42 

Civilians . . . . . . . 105 

f ndian other ranks . . . . 9,845 

Followers .. .. .. .. 1,403 


Total . . 11,582 


There are also 1.576 driver reservists. 

The total number of mules and camels main- 
tained under the present organisation, including 
the depots and the detachment in Elashmlr, are 
13.711 and 4,128 respectively There are also 
183 horses, 436 ponies and 12 buUocks. Wheeled 
and pack transport are combined. The 
company on the lower establishment represent 
the pre-war ** cadre,’* other companies being 
maintained In peace-time at full war establish- 
ment. 


Meohanioal Transport. 

Officers with King’s commissions 123 

Indian officers 63 

British other ranks . .. .. 227 

Indian other ranks .. .. 2,839 

Indian civilians 231 

Followers 1,204 


Total . . 4,687 


There are also 3,035 reservists. 

The mechanical transport establishment 
consists of the following*— 

(a) Field units — 

11 M. T. Companies, consisting of 11 
headquarters, 36 service sections 
(higher establishment), and 8 ser- 
vice sections (lower establishment) 

5 M. T. Companies for motor ambulance 
convoys consisting of 5 headquar- 
ters, 1 section (higher establish- 
ment) and 11 sections (lower 
establishment). 

M T Companies (Mobile Repair 
Units) consisting of 2 headquarters 
and 4 sections. 

(b) Maintenance units — 

5 Heavy Repair shops. 

1 Central M T. Stores Depot. 

M. T. technical inspectorate, one 
M T. depot for training Indian 
drivers. 

1 Vehicle Reserve Depot. 

Apart from units and vehicles employed in 
the conveyance of military stores, the mecha- 
nical transport service also provides motor 
ambulance convoys for hospitals and field 
medical units, and vehicles for other miscel- 
laneous purposes The total establishment now 
consists of 2,068 vehicles with 109 motor oydes. 

The mechanical transport was taken over 
by the Indian Army Service Corps in 1927. At 
present the officers of the service are mainly 
drawn from the Royal Array Service Corps 
since at present there are no facilities in India for 
training officers in every branch of mechanical 
transport duties. The eirtabllshment of officers 
includes, however, a certain number of King’s 
commissioned officers belonging to the Indian 
Army. The British subordinates of the ser- 
vice are drawn entirely from the Royal Army 
Service Corps. 

The Ordnance Services which arc under the 
M G.O. may be broadly described as the agency 
whose duty it is to supply the army with 
munitions of war, such as small arms, guns, 
ammunition and other equipment of a techni- 
cal miUtarv character, and also, under an 
arrangement Introduced in recent years, with 
clothing and general stores other than engi- 
neering stores. A central disposal organisa- 
tion U in operation under the control of the 
Master General of Ordnance to dispose of the 
Surplus Stores and waste materials of the 
various services of the Army and the Royal 
Air Force in India to the best advantage of the 
State. 

Army Remount Department. — ^The follow- 
ing are among the most important duties 
for the remount service* — ^The provision of ani- 
mals for the Army in India. The enumeration 
throughout India of all animals available 
for transport in war. The animal mobili- 
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zatlon of all units services and depart 
ments of the army A general responsi- 
bility for the efficiency of all the animals of the 
army both In peace and war. The ad- 
ministration of the remount squadron formed 
in 1922 as a nucleus for expansion into three 
squadrons on mobilization. Breeding ope- 
rations of a direct character. 

The department is organised on lines cor- 
responding to the remount service In the United 
Kingdom. Its composition is as follows 
The Remount Directorate at Army Headquar- 
ters consisting of one Diractor and a Deputy 
Assistant Director. 4 Bemount officers, one 
attached to each Command Headquarters, 6 
Superintendents of Remount Depots, 6 District 
Remount officers of horse-breeding areas and 
the Ahmednagar Stud, 16 Assistant Remount 
officers and 8 Veterinary officers. 

Veterinary Services in India — The Veteri- 
nary services are responsible for the veterinary 
care, in peace and war, of animals of British 
troops, Indian cavalry and artillery, I A. S. C. 
units, the remount department (excluding horse- 
breeding operations), etc. The veterinary 
services include : The establishment of Royal 
Army Veterinary Corps officers, serving on a 
tour of duty in India and those of the 
continuous service cadre. The establishment of 
warrant and non-commissioned officers, India 
Unattached List, and veterinary assistant sur- 
geons of the Indian Army Veterinary Corps 

The Indian Army Veterinary Corps is orga- 
nised in 12 sections, attached in peace-time 
to Class I veterinary hospitals at certain impor- 
tant stations. 

Military Farms Department —This 
department, which is under the control of the 
Quartermaster-General consists of two branches - 
(1) The military grass farms, which 
provide fodder for the army. 

(ii) The military dairy farms, for the 
provision of dairy produce for hospitals, troops 
and families. 

Educational Services. — The education of 
the army is under the control of the Army 
Educational Corps and of Indian officers borne 
supernumerary to the establishment of units of 
the Indian Army. The establishment is as 
follows Including training schools . — 


jtritlsh 

Indian | 

1 B. 0. 1 

I 0. 

Civilians. 

officers 

i officers ' 

1 



56 

1 46 

1 165 

60 i 

238 


Terms of service m the Indian army are 
as follows — 


Cavalry, 7 years’ service in army and 8 jeans 
in the reserve. 

Artillery, 7 years’ service in army and 8 in 
the reserve for gunners and drivers (horse); 
drivers (mechanical transport) 6 years In army 
and 9 years in the reserve , and 4 years’ service 
in army for Heavy Artillery personnel. 

S.&M Corps, 7 years' service in army and 
8 in the reserve. 

Indian Signal Corps, 7 years’ service in army 
and 8 in the reserve. 

Infantry (except Gurkhas and trans-frontier 
ersonnel of the Infantry other than Oiakzais), 

years In army service and 8 years in the 
reserve. 
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Gurkhas and trans-frontier personnel of 
infantry, 4 years* service in army. 

Indian combatant personnel of British infan- 
try a years in army. 

Indian Military establishmei ts of the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps, 4 years* service in the 
army. 

Animal transport personnel of the Indian 
Army Service Corps, drivers of mechanical 
transport and all combatants of the Army 
Veterinary Corps, 6 years’ service in army and 
9 in the reserve. 

All combatants in the Works Corps, 2 years* 
service in army 

Bandsmen, musicians, trumpeters, drummers, 
buglers, flfers and pipers, 10 years’ service in 
army. 

Except in the cose of those enrolled in the 
Works and of those who are non-combatants, 
all school-masters, clerks, artificers, armourers, 
engine drivers, farriers, carpenters, tailors and 
bootmakers, 10 years* service in army. 

The period laid down for service in the army 
Is the minimum and may be extended. 
Combatants may be enrolled direct into 
the Reserve, in which case there is 
no minimum period of service, but no one is 
allowed to serve in the reserve or in any class of 
the reserve for a longer period than is permitted 
by the regulations In force. 

Frontier Militia and Levy Corps.— 
These forces are “ Civil ” troops, i e., they are 
administered and paid by the Civil authorities 
and not by the Army Thev are, however, 
officered by Officers of the Regular Indian Army. 
These forces were raised for duty on the North- 
West Frontier and at [.resent consist of the 
following — Kurram Milit la, Tochi Scouts, South 
Wazlristan Scouts, Chltral Scouts, Gilgit 
Scouts, Zhob militia and the Mekran Levy Coriw 

The Auxiliary Force. 

After the war, the question of universal 
training for European British subjects came 
up for consideration, and it was decided that 
In India, as elsewhere in the Empire, the adop- 
tion of compulsory military service would be 
undesirable. It was recognised, however, that 
India needed some adequate auxiliary force, 
if only on a voluntary basis, that could be 
trained to a fairly definite standard of effi- 
Icency , and in the result, an Act to constitute 
an Auxiliary Force for service in India was 
passed in 1920 Under this Act membership 
IS limited to Europan British subjects, and 
the liability of members for training and service 
is clearly defined. Military training is graduated 
according to age, the more extended training 
being carried out by the younger members, 
the older members being obliged to fire a mus- 
ketry course only. It was laid down that mili- 
tary service should be purely local As the 
form of service that would be most suitable 
varies largely according to localities, the local 
military authorities, acting in consultation 
with the advisory committee of the Auxiliary 
Force area, were given the power of adjusting 
the form of training to suit local conditions. 
The Auxiliary Force comprises all branches 
of the service, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
infantry — in which are Included railway bat- 
talions,— machine gun companies, a Signal 
Company, and the Medical and Veterl- 
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Indian State Forces 


□ ary Corps Units of Urn Auxiliary Force 
are under the comm and of the local mililarv 
authority, and the latter lias the power of 
calling them out for aerviee locally in a case 
of emergency Their role is to assist in home 
defence. Training Is carried on throughout 
the year. Pay at a fixed rate is given for each 
day's training and, on completion of the sche- 
duled period of annual training, every enrolled 
member of the force is entitle to a certain 
bonus. Men enrol in the Auxiliary Force for an 
Indefinite period. An enrolled person is entitled 
to claim his discharge on the completion of four 
years’ service or on attaining the age of 45 
years. Till then he can only be discharged 
on the recommendation of the advisory com- 
mittee of the area. 

The duties connected with the Defence Light 
Sections at Calcutta, Bombay, Karachi and 
Rangoon are performed by the Field Companies 
R. E. (A. F. I ) at those stations, assisted by 
Indian ranks of Sapper and Miner Units. 

Indian Territorial Force. 

The Territorial Force is one of the several 
asjiects of the Indianlsation of the military 
services The force is intended to cater, amongst 
other things, for the military aspirations of 
those classes of the population to whom mili- 
tary service has not hitherto been a hereditary 
profession It is intended, at the same time, 
to be a second line to and a source of reinforce- 
ment for the regular Indian army. Member- 
ship of the force for this latter reason carries 
with it a liability for something more than 
purely local service or home defence It may, 
In certain circumstances, involve service over- 
seas The force is the direct successor of the 
Indian section of the Indian Defence Force 
created during the war. It has been modelled 
on the old militia in England. The essence of 
Its scheme of organisation consists in training 
men by means of annual embotiiment for a 
short period in successive years By this means 
Indian Territorial Force units can be given 
sufficient preliminary training in peace to enable 
them, after a comparatively short period of 
intensive training, to take their place by the 
side of regular units in war. 

The Indian Territorial Force consists at 
present of three main categories, provincial 
battalions, urban units and the university training 
corps units The last are recruited from the staff 
and students of Indian universities They arc 
trained all the year round by means of 
weekly drills during terms and a ix*riod 
of 15 days in camp and are equipped 
with a permanent staff of British instructors 
On ceasing to belong to a university, a member 
of the corps is discharged In the case of the 
university training coi ps units there is no liability 
to perform the liability to render actual military 
service Their purpose is mainly educative, to 
inculcate discipline and form character But, 
incidentally, they are expected to be a source of 
supply of both officers and men for the provincial 
and urban units. 

The members of the provincial battalions 
accept the full liability for service which has 
been mentioned. Seven such battalions were 
eonatituted in the first instance The number is 
now eighteen and, though the unit establish- 


ment has not been corapletclv filled In all cases, 
the movement has already achU'ved a greater 
degree of success than might have been antici- 
pated at so early a stage Although for the 
present the infantry arm only has been 
created with the addition of the I T F Medical 
Branch, the force by law may include every 
other army service 

Men enrol in the provincial battalions for a 
period of six years, the period being reduced 
to four years in certain cases On the com- 
pletion of the first period they can re-enrol 
\ oluntarily for further specified periods 
During his first year, every man does preli- 
minarytraining for one calendar month and 
during every vear he receives one month’s 
periodical training. Members of urban umis 
have only a provincial liability 4 such units 
were constituted in 1928 in Bombay, Madras, 
and the United Provinces, one of which 
has since been disbanded Members enrolled 
for a period of 6 years and tram all the year 
round During his first year every man does 
32 days’ preliminary training, and in every 
subsequent year 16 days’ periodical training 

The Indian State Forces. 

The Indian State Forces, formerly designated 
“Imperial Service Troops,’’ consist of the mili- 
tary forces raised and maintained by the Rulers 
of Indian States at their own expense and for 
State service It has been the custom in 
emergency for State troops to be lent to the 
Government of India, and the Government of 
India have on many occasions received mili- 
tary assistance of great value from this source. 
But the rendering of such aid is entirely at the 
discretion of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs 
Government, on the other hand, provide per 
manently a staff of British officers, termed 
“ Military Advisers and Assistant Military 
Advisers,” to assist and advise the Ruling 
Princes in organising and training the troops 
of their States. 

After the war had ended, the Indian States, 
like the Government of India, undertook a 
military reorganisation, which in a number of 
cases, has already been earned out. The prin- 
cipal feature of the new arrangements, as adopt- 
ed more or less generally, is that in futuie the 
Indian State Forces should be oomposed of three 
categories of troops, namely : 

Class A — Troops in this class are organised 
on the present-day Indian Army system and 
establishments, and, with some exceptions, 
.vre armed with the same weapons as correspond- 
ing units of the regular Indian Army. 

Class B — These troops consist of units which 
are, in most cases, little inferior in training and 
discipline to troops of Class A , but they are 
not orgrnised on present-day Indian Army 
establishments They have, as a rule, retained 
the system of the pre-war formations Their 
standard of armament is pitched lower than 
that of Class A troops. 

Class C — These troops consist in the main 
of militia formations, which are not perma- 
nently embodied The standard of training, 
discipline and armament, prescribed for this 
class, is generally lower than the standard 
prescribed for Class B troops. 

The authorized and actual strength of the 
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Indian State lorccfl on the Ist October 1933, ‘ of suitable candidates for admission il) Ji 


amounted to — 


1 Authorized 

1 Actual 


1 strength 

1 strength 

Artillery 

1,616 

1,1599 

Cavalry 

9,648 

9,066 

Infantry 

34,684 

29,506 

Camel Corps 

466 

456 

Motor Machine Gun Sec- 



tions 

100 

85 

Sappers 

1,307 

1,067 

Transport Corps 

1,.560 

1,608 

Grand total . 

49,371 

43,387 


Officers. 

There are two mam categories of officers In 
the Indian Army , those holding the King’s 
Commission and those holding the Viceroy’s 
Commission. The latter are all Indians, apart 
from the Gurklia officers of Gurklia battalions, 
and have a limited status and power of com- 
mand, both of which are regulated by the Indian 
Army Act and the rules made thereunder 
Within recent years 8e\eral Indiana have 
received King’s Commissions, on entry into the 
Indian Army through the Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst and the Royal Military 
Academy, Woolwich 

King’s Commissioned officers for the Indian 
Army are obtained from two main sources from 
among the cadets who pass through the Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst, and by the transfer 
to the Indian Army of officers belonging to 
British units. The former is the principal 
channel of recruitment , the latter being only 
resorted to when, owing to abnormal wastage 
or for some other special reason, requirements 
cannot be completed by means of cadets from 
Sandhuxst A third source is from among Uni- 
versity candidates When a cadet has qualiiled at 
Sandhurst and has received his commission, he 
becomes, in the first instance, an officer of the 
Unattached List, and is posted for a period of 
one year to a British battalion or regiment in ' 
India, where he recenes a proliininary training 
in his military duties At the end of the year, 
he IS posted as a squadron or company officer 
to a regiment or battalion of the Indian Army ' 
Administrative services and departments of the 
army draw their officers from combatant units, 
as it has hitherto been regarded as essential that 
every officer should, in the first instance, receive 
a thorough grounding in combatant, duties, and 
acquire at first hand an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of the combatant arms. 

The promotion in rank of King's commission- , 
ed officers of the Indian Army is regulated by a 
time-scale up to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel 
but is subject also to certain professional 
examinations and tests being successfully passed. ' 
The rank of Lieutenant-Colonel is in normal 
course attained at 26 years’ service, promotion 
beyond this lank is determined by selection. 

Indian Officers —One of the most 
momentous decisions of the Great War, so far as 
the Indian Army is concerned, was that which I 
rendered Indians eligible to hold the King’s ' 
commission in the array. King’s coraraissions 
•ire obtainable by Indian gentlemen in three 
ways (1) By qualifying as a cadet throujffi the ' 
Royal Military College, Sandhurst or the Royal I 
Military Academy, Woolwich Examinations ! 
•ire held twice a year in India for the selection , 


j the selection of siiecially capable and deserving 
Indian officers or non-commissioned officers of 
1 Indian regiments promoted from the ranks 
I or those appointed direct as jemadar Those 
I receive their commissions after trainmg at tiic 
i Royal Military College or Academy as Cadets 
I and qualifying in the usual way (3) By the be 
, stowal of honorary King’s commissions on Indian 
I officers who have rendered distinguished servite, 

' but whose age and lack of education prccliido 
I their being granted the full King’s coni- 
I mission The first two avenues of selection men- 
tioned afford full opportunity to the Indian of 
I satisfying a military ambition and of enjoying 
I a military career on terms of absolute equality 
, with the British officer, who, as a general rule, 
! also enters the army by qualifying at Sand- 
* hurst or Woolwich. Until 1931, ten vacam los at 
' Sandhurst and three at Woolwich were reseivod 
annually for Indian cadets. 

I A further measure adopted by the Govern- 
! ment was the establishment of the Prince of 
I Wales* Royal Indian Military College at Dehra 
1 Dun, a Government institution for the preh- 
, minary education of Indians who desire to 
I qualify for the King’s coiumisslon iu the army 
, through the Royal Military College, Siudhurst 
1 or the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
, The arrangements so far made enable a 
maviraura of 70 boys to be m lesideuce at the 
college at any one time, and the normal couise 
I of education is planned to occupy six years 
In February 1923, it was decid(‘d that eight 
units of the Indian Army should be completely 
Indianlzed The units selected for Indianization 
were 7th Light Cavalry , 10th Light Cavalry , 
2nd Bn , Madras Pioneers , 4 /19th Hydeiabad 
Regiment , Oth Rovul Battalion, 5th Mahratta 
Light Infantry, 1 /7th Rnjput Regimcat (Q 
V O L I ) , 1 /14th Punjab Regiment , 2 /Ist 
Punjab Regiment. 

In 1932 a considerable advance m the ludiaiii- 
zatlon of the Army was made by the aimouuco- 
mont that it was intended to Indiaruze a Divi- 
sion of all Arms and a Cav.iliv Biigade In 
order to implement this decision, the following 
units have been ni.iiketl for Indianization, 
3rd Cavalry, 5/2nd Punjab Regiment, 5/6th 
Rajputana Rlfies, 5/8tli Punjab Regimmit, 
5/1 0th Baliich Regiment, 5/Uth Sikh Itcgi- 
nient, 4/l2th Frontier Foico Regiment, and Otii 
Royal Battalion 13th Frontier Force RUlcb, in 
addition to units of Indian Artilloij , Engineers, 
etc , together with the usual coinplomoat of an- 
cillary soivu Ob, to make uji a voinpUtc Division 
In order to train otticeis tor the iudian 
Aimy of the future, the Indian MilitarvAcadtuny 
at Dehia Dun was openeil in 0(tohei i‘)}2 
It will provide oflicers for all arnib ca\ali>, 
Infantrj, aitilleiy and signals 

Training Institutions 

The following institutions exist lu Indni for 
the higher tr.iiniug of military peisonneJ lud 
for the education of iiistructois lor units — 
Staff College, Quetta 
Senior Oltiters’ School, Belgaum. 

School of Artillery, Kakul. 

Equitation School, Saugor. 

Small Arms Schools (India), at Padimaihi 
and Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Physical Trainmg, Ambala 
Army Signal School, Poona. 
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Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. 

Army School of Education, Belgaum. 

Army School of Cookery, Poona. 

Army Veterinary Schools, Ambala and Poona. 

Indian Army Service Corps Training Esta* 
blishment, Rawalpindi. 

Indian Army Ordnance Corps School of 
Instruction, Kirkee. 

The object of these Schools is to ensure to all 
the units throughout the army a constant supply 
of officers, warrant officers, non-commissioned 
officers and men, provided with a thorough up-to- 
date knowledge of various technical subjects, 
and with the ability to pass on this knowledge. 

Following the procedure adopted at Home, the 
Small Arms and Machine Gun Schools were amal- 
gamated In February 1927. Instruction in the 
rifle, light gun, etc , is carried out at Pachraarhi 
and in the machine gun at Ahmednagar. 

Ihe King George's Royal Indian Military 
Schools at Jhelum, Jullundurand Ajmcre, and 
the Kitchener College, Nowgong, also exist for 
the education ot the sons of Indian soldiers 
with a view to their finding a career in the 
Indian Army. The latter at present assists ! 
in the training of Indian N C. Os for pro- ! 
motion to Viceroy’s Commission The Prince j 
of Wales’s Royal Indian Military College at | 
Dehra Dun exists for the preliminary education 
of Indians who desire to quall^'y for the King’s 
Commission in the Army through the Indian 
Military Academy. 

Army in India Reserve of Officers — 

Previous to the Great War there existed what 
was called the Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
a body of trained officers available to replace 
casualties in the Indian Army. The war proved ^ 
that for many reasons tins reserve did not 
fully meet requirements and in 1922 the Army 
in India Reserve of Officers was constituted. \ 

The revised Regulations for the A. I R O pub- 
shed in 1926 provide that the follow lug gentlemen I 
may be granted coramlssioas in tlic Reserve — , 

(1) Officers who having held King’s com- 
missions and retired from H M ’s forces. | 

(2) Officials, other than Military officers, 1 

serving under the Government of India or a i 
local Government. j 

(8) Private gentlemen residing in India, ■ 
possessing the requisite qualifications and 
previous training. 

The Beserv e comprises each arm and branch 
of the Army and the officers are posted to 
definite branches and units. ; 

All officers are required to undergo periodical ' 
training up to a maximum of 30 days a year 
and receive pay and allowances admissible to 
regular officers of the same rank and arm of the 
service, during training. 

Members of the Auxiliary Force, India, may 
become “ officers designate ” for tiie grant of ' 
commissions in the A I R 0 , upon the calling 
to army service of that reserve. ] 

Officers and officers designate receive Rs 200 
annually as a retaining fee, and an outfit 
allowance of Rs 400, on joining 

The strength of the Reserve on the 1st 
January 1934 was 1,398. 

Recruitment for the Reserve has been extended 
to Ceylon, the number to be commissioned in 
Ceylon being limU«d to 50. 

The Fighting Races. — The fighting classes 
that contribute to the composition of the 


Indian Army have hitherto been drawn mainly 
from the north of India, but the experiences 
of the great war have caused some modifica. 
tions in the opinions previously held as to the 
relative value of these and other fighting men. 
The numbers of the various castes and tribes 
enlisted in the Army have since the war un- 
dergone fluctuations, and It is not possible at 
present to give exact information as to their 
proportions. Previous to the war the Sikhs 
contributed very large numbers both to the 
cavalry and infantry, and the contribution of the 
Gurkhas was also large The Sikhs, who inhabit 
the Punjab originated in a sect founded near 
Lahore by a peasant in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and in the course of a hund- 
red years grew into a formidable militant power. 
Muhammadans of various races contribute a 
still larger proportion to both the cavalry and 
infantry. These are drawn both from the 
north and the south of India, as well as from 
beyond the Frontier They are all excellent 
fighting men, hardy and warlike, who have fur- 
nished soldiers to all the great powers of India 
for many hundreds of years As cavalry the 
Muhammadans are perhaps unequalled by any 
other race in the East, being good horsemen 
and expert mon-at-anns. 

Next in point of numbers are the Gurkhas 
of Nepal, of whom there are twenty complete 
battalions, which during the war were con- 
siderably increased. As fighters in the hills 
they are unsurpassed even bv the Pathans in 
the North-West Frontier, but the Garhwalis 
and Kumaonlsare equally good mountaineers 

The professional military caste of India from 
time immemorial has been the Rajput, inhabit- 
ing not only Rajputana but the United Provin- 
ces and Oiidh Of fine physique and martial 
bearing, these warriors of Hindustan formed the 
backbone of the old Bengal Army, and have 
sustained the English flag in every campaign 
in the East Their high caste and consequent 
prejudices in no respect interfere with their mar- 
tial Instincts and efficiency in war They furnish 
many battalions The Garhwalis are Hill 
Rajputs, good and gallant soldiers, who have 
proved themselves equal to any other troops 
on the field of battle and have established an 
imperishable record in the war both in Europe 
and in the East The two battalions which 
existed in 1914 have since been increased to four. 
The Jats are a fine and warlike race of 
Hindus found in the Delhi and Rohtak dis- 
tricts and adjoining territory It was these 
people who held out so bravely at Bharatpur 
and repelled Lord Lake’s army in 1805 They 
have proved themselves good soldiers on the 
battlefields of Europe. Dogras are good and 
steady soldiers found in the hilly districts of 
the Punjab They fought well in Flanders and 
in Mesopotamia. 

Among those who have rendered signal and 
gallant service in the war are the Mahrattas 
of the Deccan and the Konkan, who have re- 
vlved the reputation held by their race in the 
days of Shlvaji, the founder of the Mahratta 
Empire. It is probable that their proved effi- 
ciency in war will lead to their recruitment in 
I larger numbers in future 
! In addition to the castes that have been men- 
I tioned other caste men from the south and other 
I parts of India have filled the ranks of the 
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Sappers and Miners, and done their duty well , 
in every campaign in which they have been j 
engaged 

During the war the Victoria Cross was 
awarded for conspicuous gallantry to 2 Indian 
officers, 4 non-commissioned officers and 6 
other ranks of the Indian Army. 

The Military Cross was awarded to 96 Indian 
Officers for distinguished service rendered 
during the Great War and to 3 Indian Officers 
for service in Waziristan 

A large number of Indian Officers and men 
were also granted Foreign decoraticns. 

Summary of India's Effort in the War — 

In a despatch by the Commander-ln-Chlef 
published in July, 1919, the whole operations 
of the Indian Army during the war are review- 


ed. His Excellency gives in it the following 
figures showing the extent of India's contri- 
bution in terms of men. On the outbreak on 
war, the combatant strength of the Indian 
Army, including reservists, was 194,000 Indian 
ranks, enlistments during the war for all bran- 
ches of the service amounted to 791,000, mak- 
ing a total combatant contribution of 985,000. 
Of this number, 562,000 were sent overseas. As 
regards non-combatants, the pre-war streni^h 
was 45,000, an additional 427,000 were enrolled 
during the war and 391,000 were sent over- 
seas. The total contribution of Indian per- 
sonnel has thus been 1,457,000, of whom 943,000 
have served overseas. Casualties amounted 
to 100,694, which include 36,696 deaths from 
all causes. The number of animals sent over- 
seas was 175,000.* 


Effectives, 1935. 


— 

Officers with King’f 
Commissions 

Bntlsh other ranks. 

Indian Officers with 
Viceroy’s Com- 

misifllnnn. 

1 

Indian other ranks 

Clerks and other 
civilians. 

Followers. 

1 

1 

S 

1 1 

2 

3 

4 


5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Combatant Services (includes 
Cavalry, Artillery Engineers, 
Pioneers, Infantry, Signal 1 
Service and Tank Corps) . 

4,012 

54,576 

3,174 

1,21,718 

(a) 

19,280 

32,905 

II. Staff (inclusive of personnel of 
Administrative Services) 

650 

476 

14 

129 

1,345 

507 

III. Training Establishments (in- 
clusive of personnel of De- 
partmental Corps) . . 

104 

132 

14 

90 

51 

508 


IV. Educational Establishments . 

65 

154 

55 

70 

375 

399 


V. Indian Army Service Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included 
in item 11) . . 

386 

769 

278 

13,403 

1,288 

6,681 

4,011 

VI, Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
(Numbers taken after deduct- 
ing the numbers included in 
item II) 

81 

561 


6 

' 1,128 

546 

191 

85 

VII. Medical Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) . . 

860 

802 

623 

3,427 


4,707 

5,300 

'^III. Veterinary Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the 
numbers included in item 
II) 

44 

4 

105 

560 

1 

^ 46 

90 

77 

IX. Kemount Services (Numbers 
taken after deducting the num- 
bers included in item II) 

26 

18 


3 

145 

298 

2,618 


X, Miaoellaneoua Establishments 
(inclusive of Military 

Accounts Department) 

323 

155 

138 

586 

4,308 

2,173 

169 

XI. Auxiliary and Territorial 
Forces (Permanent Estab- 
lishments) 

127 

256 


{ 


16 

5 

1 " 

Total 

6,678 

67,903 

i 4,410 

1,42,256 

8,331 

36,159 

1 43,207 


(a) Included in column 7. 

* For a record of the services of the lodlan Army In the War, sec “The Indian Year 
Book" of 1920, p. 152, tt teq. 
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Budget Expenditure on National Defence 

A part of the Defence expenditure on the are being prepared at the standard rate of It. 
Indian Budget la Incurred in England, the Qd. per rupee. 

nature of such expenditure being Indicated in ab a rule, the receipts collected by the va. 
the detailed Tables of Army, Marine and Mill- rioug departments are not set oflf against ex- 
tary Engineer Services expenditure. This penditure as appropriations in aid, but are 
expenditure is met by transfer of funds from shown separately on the receipts side of the 
India. From the 1st April 1920 to the 31st budget. This is especially the case with the 
March 1927, the accounts were prepared on receipts of the MlUtary Departments, which 
the basis of the rate of 2« per rupee for the con. amount to considerable sums, 
version of English sterling transaction into The Provincial Governments incur no ex- 
rupees. From the 1st April 1927 the accounts penditure for Military purposes. 


Summary op Defence Expenditure (Gross.) 

Table 1. 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 1 

1933-34. 


Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 
estimates 
as passed. 

Defence Services — Effective 

Defence Services — Non-effective 

Defence Reserve Fund 

1 Rupees (000‘s omitted.) 

46,16,05 42,07,70 41,96,68 

1 8,70,45 8,61,08 8.66,09 

1,03,22 

Total 

66,88,74 1 

60,58,78 1 

60.61,67 


JSoTES — (1) This summary includes the (2) All Expenditure for Military purposes 
cost ol the Royal Air Force, which is included Incurred in the United Kingdom by the Indian 

ui the Array Estimates, and also the expen- Government, as also all contributions to the 

diture on non-eflfective services, but does not Imperial Government for these purposes, are 

include debt services. Included in the above figures. 


ANALYSIS OP DBPENOB EXPENDITURE. 


1. The following table gives the main items of Army Expenditure, (gross) shown for India 
and England separately : — 


Table 2. 



1931-32. 

1932-33. 1933-34. 


Closed 

Revised Budget 


Accounts. 

Estimates Estimates. 

India. 

1 Rupees (000 ’8 omitted). I 

, . Standing Army : 

(1) Effective Services : 

Fighting Services . 


13,79,67 

Administrative services 


6,11,95 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores 


2,18,93 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 


1,85,73 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 


4,04,61 

Special Services . . • 


8 

Transportation, Conservancy , anti-malar^ 
measures, hot weather establishments 
and miscellaneous 


1,98,26 

Total Effective Services 


29,99,12 

(2) Non-effective Services: 

Non-effective charges 


3,61,87 

Auxiliary and TerrUorial Forces : 

Effective 


68.39 

. Royal Air Force : 

Effective 


96,72 

Non-effective .. ,, 


32 

Total: India: 



Effective 

34,95,89 

32,86,32 51,63,23 

Non-effective 

3,66,97 

3,63,03 3,61,69 

Total • , 

38,52,86 

86,89,35 35,14,92 
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Table 2 — contd. 



1931-32 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

— 

Closed 

Accounts 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 

England. 

(Rupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


1, Standing Army. 




(1) Effective Services 

Fighting Services 



3,24,48 

Administrative Services 



42,42 

Manufacturing establishments (including 
stores) 



24,22 

Army Headquarters, Staff of Com- 
mands, etc. 



11,77 

Purchase and sale of stores, equipment 
and animals 



40,57 

Special Services 




Transportation, Conservancy, anti-mala- 
rial measures, hot weather establish- 
ments and miscellaneous 



89,45 

Total Effective Services 



5,33,01 

(2) Non-effective Services 

B. Royal Air Force : 



4,91,17 

Effective 



61,40 

Non-effective .. .. 



3,10 

Total: England 

12,55,33 

11,02,59 

10,88,68 

Total Army Expenditure • 




Effective 

42.61,37 

38,48,40 

37,57,64 

Non-effective 

8,46,32 

8,43,64 

8.45,96 

Grand Total 

61,07,69 

46,91,94 

46,03,63 


The amounts expended in England on effec- 
tive services consist of such charges as pay- 
ments to the War Office and Air Ministry in 
London in respect of British Forces serving in 
India, the transport to India of these forces, 
and payments on account of stores taken to 
India by British Forces, educational establish- 
ments in England for Indian Services, leave 
pay of Indian and British service Officers on 
the Indian Establishments, purchase of im- 
ported stores, etc The expenditure on non- 
effective services consists of payments to the 
War Office in London for retired pay to British 
forces for services in India and to non-effective 
and retired officers of the Indian Service, and 
of various gratuities. 


Although a sum of Rs 460 millions only 
has been allotted in the Budget for 1033-34 to 
meet the net expenditure on Military Services 
Es. 605 1 millions (including receipts) ivill be 
available for expenditure under the heading 
“Military Services” made up of Ba 391*9 millions 
for expenditure in India and Rs. 113*2 millions 
in England. 

The gross working expenses of military estab- 
lishments, such os bakeries, pasture and dairy 
farms, army clothing factories, and storage 
depots, army ordnance factories and base me- 
chanical transport workshops arc included in 
the Budget 
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The division of expenditure on Military Engineer Servtcee between India and England is as 
shown below : — 



1 1931-32. 

1932-33. 

1933-34. 

Closed 

Accounts. 

Revised 

Estimates. 

Budget 

Estimates. 


(Rupees 

OOO’s omitted) 


India 

3,04,29 

3,27,97 

3,64,60 

England 

4,69 

4,60 

4,06 

Total 

8.98,98 

3.32.57 

3,68,75 


Cost of the Army — A Tribunal was sot up 
In 1932 to investigate the amount of India’s 
contribution towards the recruiting and training 
expenses in England of the British troops and 
airmen who serve for a part of their time in India 
The Tribunal lias also examined India’s counter- 
claim to a contribution towards the cost of her 
defence expenditure 

The Tribunal was an advisory body which 
met in November with instructions to report 
to the Prime Minister The Chairman was i 
Sir Robert Garran, until recently Solicitor - 1 
General in the Commonwealth of Australia 
Lord Tomlin and Lord Dunedin were nominated 
^ his Majesty’s Government, and Sir Shadi Lai, 
Chief Justice of the Punjab High Court, and Sir 
Muhammad Sulaiman, the Senior Puisne Judge 
of the High Court of Allahabad, by the Govern- 
ment of India. 

The matters on which the Tribunal will make 
recommendations have been subjects of con- 
troversy for many years, and, as was recognized 
in the Report of the Simon Commission, the 
issue bears upon the great constitutional problem 
now under consideration One reason for the 
connexion Is tlie heavy burden of the cost of 
defence upon India. Taking the Central and 
Provincial Governments together, it amounts to 
29 per cent of the total expenditure , and If the 
Central Government alone is considered it 
amounts to 54 per cent These calculations take 
account of net receipts only from semi-commer- 
cial undertakings such as railways, posts, and 
telegraphs. 

Capitation paymentu. — When, after the 
Mutiny, the troops of the East India Company 
were amalgamated with those of the Crown 


a capitation rate of £10 on every British soldier 
sent to India was fixed. This worked out at 
an average annual sum of, roughly, £631,000. 

In 1870 objections were raised by both sides 
to the £10 rate, and until 1878 India made pay- 
ments on account averaging £440,000 per annum. 
An Act of Parliament confirmed these amounts 
as full payment, with the effect of writing off 
outstanding War Office claims In 1890 the capi- 
tation rate was fixed at £7 lOs Meanwhile the 
British forces in India had been substantially 
increased, and the altered rate represented an 
annual expenditure of about £734,000. A com- 
mittee presided over by Ixird Justice Romer 
was appointed In 1907 It held that the capita- 
tion charge was justified in principle In the 
following year the Secretaries of State for 
India and War (Lord Morley and Lord 
Haldane) agreed to a compromise whereby 
the rate was raised to £11 Ss , the annual charge 
on India being thereby increased by about 
£300,000 During the War india met this 
liability as part of her normal military expendi- 
ture, and all extraordinary costs arising from the 
employment of Forces from India in the various 
theatres of War were met by the British Ex- 
chequer, in accordance with decisions of 
Parliament 

The great increases In rates of pay and cost 
of equipment led to the capitation rate being 
raised in 1920 to £28 lOs Since 1924 India 
has paid on account each year £1,400,000, 
compared with War Office claims, backed by 
elaborate details which amounted in 1926-28 to 
approximately £4,600,000 and would still exceed 
the provisional payments by about £300,000 
annually. The Government of India has disputed 
the bill. 
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The Strength of the Army. 

BRITISH TROOPS 


The foHowiug table gives the average strength of British troops, and the main facts as 
regards their health for the quinquenalai periods 1910-14 and 1916-19 and for the years 1020 
to 1929 


Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admissions 

Deaths. 

Invalids 
sent home 

Average 

constantly 

sick. 

1910 14 average .. 

69,440 

39,389 

303 

488 

2,094*57 

1915-19 

66,199 

58,367 

583 

1,980 

3,277 53 

1920 

57.332 

61,429 

385 

2,314 

3,488 08 

1921 

58.681 

60,515 

408 

749 

3,070 04 

1422 

60,166 

37,836 

284 

714 

1.902 32 

1923 

63,139 

37,595 

237 

979 

1,793 31 

1924 

58,614 

38,569 

246 

879 

1,857 95 

1925 

57,378 

36,069 

166 

997 

1,750*19 

1926 

56,798 

36,893 

171 

910 

1,758*60 

1927 

55,632 

34,666 

149 

829 

1,654*22 

1928 

66,827 

33,034 

166 

656 

1,635*99 

1929 

59,827 

38,742 

203 

671 

1,746*84 


INDIAN TROOPS. 


The average strength of Indian troops, including those on duty in China and Nepal and othei 
stations outside India in 1928 was 131,190 

The following table gives below the actuals and ratios of sickness, deaths, and Invaliding for 
the quinquennial periods 1910-14 and 1915-19 and for the years 1920 to 1929 ' — 








Aver- 

Eatio per 1,000 of strength. 

Period. 

Average 

strength. 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths. 

[nvalids 


age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick 

Admis- 

sions. 

Deaths 

Invalids 

Aver- 

age 

cons- 

tantly 

sick. 

1910-14 

(average) 

130,261 

71,213 

573 

699 

2,662 

544 6 

4*39 

5*4 

20 7 

1916-19 

(average) 

204,298 

161,028 

8,435 

4,829 

7,792 

788 2 

16 81 

23*6 

38 1 

1920 

216,445 

164,987 

2,124 

4,564 

9,265 

762 3 

9 *81 

21*1 

42 8 

1921 

175,384 

147,840 

119,215 

1,782 

3,638 

6,031 

679 7 

10*16 

20*7 

34*4 

1922 

77,468 

1,014 

2,659 

3,639 

624 0 

6*86 

18*0 

24 6 

1923 

143,234 

66,847 

856 

2,328 

2,955 

466 7 

5 98 

16*3 

20 63 

1924 

134,742 

67,014 

772 

1,731 

2,432 

423 1 

6 73 

12 8 

18 05 

1925 

186,473 

48,691 

547 

1,712 

2.053 

356 8 

4 01 

12*6 

15*04 

1926 

135,146 

62,617 

607 

1.569 

2,082 

388 6 

3*75 

11*6 

15*41 

1927 

133,200 

47,054 

442 

1,842 

1,972 

358 6 

3 37 

12*8 

16*03 

1928 

131,190 

48,789 

1 872 

1,251 

2,034 

371.5 

2 84 

9*64 

15 51 

1929 

164,680 

45,654 

639 

1,431 

1,864 

361*5 

3* 42 


16 8 
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East Indies Squadron, 


THE EAST INDIES SQUADRON. 


Since 1908 a squadron of the Koyal Kavy, 
known as the East Indies Squadron, has been 
maintained in Indian waters. It has natu- 
rally varied In strength from time to time 
In 1003 Che squadron consisted of one second 
class and three smaller cruisers and four sloops 
or gunboats In 1906, it consisted of two se- 
cond class and two third class cruisers, and re- 
mained at this strenuth until 1910 when one 
second class « ruissr was withdrawn and two 
smaller vessels substituted, and three cruisers 
were lent from the Mediterranean to assist 
in the suppression of the arms traffic in the 
Gulf By 1913 the position of the East Indies 


squadron had considerably Improved The 
battleship Swiftsure had taken the place of the 
second class cruiser which had been flagship, 
and another, second class c/uiser replaced the 
Perseus. 

The present composition of the East 
Indies Squadron (Fourth Cruiser Squadron) 
is as follows. — 

“ Hawkins ” (Flag), Cruiser, 9,800 tons 
“ Emerald,” Cruiser, 7,550 tons, “Enterprise” 
7,550 tons Sloops “ Lupin,’ Cruiser 7,550 
Sloops “Folkestone,” “Fowey,” “ Shorcham” 
and “Bideford,” 


India contributes £100,000 a year towards na\al expenditure and ai)proximately £3,000 a year 
on account of mdian Transport Service performed by the Admiralty, and also maintains the Royal 
Indian Marine a'« a Naval Service 

India's Marine Expenditure. 

Since 1869 India has paid a contribution of varying amounts to the Imperial Government 
in consideration of services performed by the Royal Navy Under existing arrangements 
which date from 1396-/^ the subsidy of £100,000 a year is i>aid for the upkeep of certain 
ships of thf- East India Squadron, which may not be employed bevond prescribed limits, except 
with the consent of the Government of India. The expenditure amounts to nearly 4400,000 
annually. 

The question of a new distribution of the burden of the cost of Imperial Naval defence was 
discussed at the Imperial Conference in London in October — November 1926 The matter appeared 
to be one on which the delegates could form no new decision without further consultations in 
their respective capitals and no resolution was passed. 

The Royal Indian Marino has boon reoiganizcd so as to form tlie nucleus of the Indian Navy 
It consi^'t'* of a Depot Ship 4 Sloops, 2 Patrol vessels and a Sur\ey M^'S'-el A fifth sloop is under 
construction in England and will replace one of the Patiol vessels. 


ROYAL INDIAN MARINE. 


The Royal Indian Marine (The Sea Service 
under the Govenimeut of India) traces its 
origin so far back as 1612 when the East India 
Company stationed at Surat found that it was 
necessary to provide themselves with armed 
vet.sels to protect their commerce and settle- 
mfntu from the Dutch or Portuguese and from 
fh3 pirates which Infested the Indian coasts 
Tiie first two ships, the Dragon and Hoseander 
(or 0 slander), were despatched from England 
in 1(U2 under a Captain Best, and since those 
days ander slightly varying titles and of various 
strenuths the Government in India have always 
maintained a sea service 


L'he periods and titles have been as follows — 
Hon E. I. Co.’s Marine .. 1612—1686 

Bombay „ .. 1686 — 1830 

Indian Navy „ .. 1830 — 1861 

Bombay Marine . , . . 1863 — 1877 

H M Indian Marine . . 1877 — 1892 

Royal Indian Marine 1892, Present day 
Tiie Marine has always been most closely 
coanected with Bombay, and in 1668 when 
file E. India Co. took over Bombay, Captain 
Young of the Marine was appointed Depiitv 
Governor. From then until 1877 the Marine 
was under the Government of Bombay, and 
although from that date all the Marine Es- 
tablishments were amalgamated Into an Im- 
perial Manne under the Government of India, 
Bombay has continued to be the headquarters 
and Che official residence of the Director. 


War Service of the Marine. 

1612-1717 Continuous wars against Dutch, 
Portuguese and Pirates for supremacy of West 
Cuast of India. 1744 War with France, cap- 
ture of Chandemagore, and French ship In- 
dienne. In 1756 Capture of Castle of Gberia. 
1774 Mahratta War, capture of Tannah Latter 
part of the eighteenth century, war with 
French and Dutch, Capture of Pondicherry, 
Crincomalee, Jafnapatam, Colombo, etc 
1801 Egyptian campaign under Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie 1803 War with France. 1810 
Taking of Mauritius and capture of French 
ship in Port Louis Early part of the nine- 
t'ienth century suppression of Jowasmi Pi- 
ritcs In the Persian Gulf 1811 Conquest of 
Tara 1813 Expedition against Sultan of 
Sambar. 1817-18 Mahratta War, capture 
of Forts at Sevemdroog 1819 Expedition 
U* exterminate piracy in the jPersiau Gulf 
1820 Capture of Mocha 1821 Expedition 
against the Beni-koo-Ali Arabs. 1824-26 First 
Burma War 1827 Blockade of Berbera and 
Somali Coast 1835 Defeat of Beni Yaa Pl- 
rater 1838 Expedition to Afghanistan and 
capture of Karachi 1838 Capture of Aden 
1S40-42 War in China 1843 Scinde War 
Battle of Meanee, capture of Hyderabad 
1845-46 Maori war in New Zealand 1848-49 
War In Punjab, siege of Mooltan. 1852 Second 
Burma War, Capture of Rangoon, Martaban, 
Baseein, Prome and Pegu. 1855 Persian 
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War, capture of Bushlre, Muhammerah and 
Ahwaz. 1856-57 War In China. 1857-59 
The Indian Mutiny. 1859 Capture of the 
Inland of Beyt. 1860 China War, Canton^ 
Taku Forts, Fatslian and Pekin 1871 Abys- 
sinian War. 1882 Egyptian Campaign. 1885 
I'jgyptian Campaign 1885 Third Burma War 
1889 Chin-Lshai Expedition. 1896 Suakio 
HxDPditlon. 1897 Expedition to Initirbe, 
Mombassa E Africa. 1899-1902 S African 
War. 1900-01 Boxer Rebellion in China 
relief of Pekin, 1902-04 Somaliland Expedition, 
Suppression of Arms Traffic operations, Persian 
Gulf, 1912-14 

During the War 1914-1918 Royal Indian 
Marine Officers were employed on many and 
various duties Royal Indian Marine Ships 
“ Dufferin,” “Hardinge,” “Northbrook,” 
“Lawrence,” “Dalhousie ” and “Minto” 
had their guns mounted and served as Auxi- 
liary Cruisers Officers also served in the Royal 
Navy in the Grand Fleet, Mellterranean North 
feca, North Red Sea and Caspian Sea Fleets. 

In addition to transport duties in Indian 
Ports, Officers were sent to Marseilles, East 
Africa and Egypt for such duties, and on the 
entry of Turkey into the War were employed 
on duties towing and manning River Craft and 
Barges to and In Mesopotamia, and it was 
necessary to enlist a number of Temporary 
Officers, Warrant Officers and men to the num- 
bers of approximately 240, 60 and 2,000 re- 
spectively for these and other duties 

When the War Office assumed full control 
of Operations in Mesopotamia a large number 
of Regular and Temporary Officers and men 
were seconded to the Royal Engineers and 
General Service respectively for duties in the 
Inlrnd Water Transport which controlled alb 
River Transport work in that country, and 
these officers held many important executive 
appointments m that unit 

The movements of all sea transports between 
India and the various theatres of War were 
controlled by Marine Officers 

Trawlers were built in the Bombay and Cal- 
cutta Dockyard*! and mine sweeping operations 
were tarried out with these ana launches off 
Bombay and elsewhere, the trawlers were also 
used for towing duties 

Retired Royal Indian Marino Officers were 
employed on naval transport duties in Eng- 
land and France, and also in very responsible 
positions with the Inland Water Transport 
lu France 

Service in the Wnr 1914-18 — The Royal 
Indian Marine, though a small Service compared 
with the Army and Navy, played a ver) 
active and conspicuous part lu the Europeau 
War. These are set out in detail in the 
Indian Year Book for 1922 and earlier editionf 
(7 V p. 202 et sea ) 

Reorganisation Schemes — After the War 
the Government of India asked Admiral of the 
Fleet Lord Jellicoe, who was visiting India, 
to draw up a scheme for the reorganisation of 
the Service His valuable suggestions were 
unfortunately too ambitious for Indian finances 
and could not be accepted. 


Shortly afterwards the Esher Committee 
arrived in India to report on tlie Indian Army 
and although the RIM was not included in 
their terms of reference, they strongly recom- 
mended that the R. I M. should be reorganised 
as a combatant service The Government of 
India in 1920 obtained from the Admiralty the 
services of Rear-Admiral Mawby as Director, 
11 1 M., to draw up a scheme of reorganisation 
within limited lines His scheme, however, 
was not adopted, and Admiral Mawby resigned 
ills appointment 

The RIM then fell upon hard times, money 
was scarce, the report of the Inchcape Com- 
mittee necessitated drastic retrenchments, and 
the working of the Montagu-Chclmsford reforms 
resulted in the Local Governments having to 
defray the cost of the work of It I M ships 
on their various stations, on ligiithouse duties, 
transport work, carrying of officials, etc The 
Local Governments were naturally inclined to 
think that if they had to pay they would like 
to have a say in tlio m.inagement, and that 
If the work could be done cheaper locally, they 
should arrange to carry out the duties them- 
selves Further, the Inchcape Committee 
recommended that the three large troopships 
should be scrapped and all trooping carried out 
under contract, which would have left the 
Marino with only the Survey Department and 
the Bombay Dockyard 

A Combatant Service — Happily for the 
Service, however, the Government of India in 
1925 appointed a Departmental Committee 
under the Cliairmanship of General Lord Raw- 
UnsoD, in las capacity of Minister of Defence 
and Member of Council in charge of the Marine 
Portfolio, to submit a scheme for tlie reorganisa- 
tion of the Service as a combatant force This 
Committee recommended that tlie Service 
should be reorganised as a purely combatant 
Naval Service with the title ot Royal Indian 
Navy, with a strengtli lu the first instance of 
4 armed sloops, 2 patrol vessels, 4 minc-swecp- 
ing trawlers, 2 surveying sliips and a depot 
ship, the Service in tlie first instance to bo 
commanded by a Rear-Admiral on the active 
list in the Royal Navy. The scheme was 
accepted by the Indian and Home Govern- 
ments, and the necessary Act to permit India 
to maintain a Navy was passed through both 
Houses of Parliament. 

To effect the change m the title it was neces- 
sary to draw up anew Indian Naval Discipline 
Act, and this had to bo passed in the Legislative 
Assembly and Council of State in India The 
Bill was introduced in February 1928, when 
tlie Government were defeated by one vote, 
the defeat being caused, not by the fact tliat 
the people of India did not want an Indian 
Navy, but because in some cases members 
did not consider that the Legislature had been 
properly and fully consulted beforehand 
Other members voted against the Bill on prin- 
ciple, as they considered that both Army and 
Navy should be directly controlled by the 
Legislature, while tlie extremists voted against 
it because they were prepared to vote against 
any Government Bill which might be introduced 

The blow to the Service was a heavy one, 
as it was feared that the defeat might put an 
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end to the reorganisation. The Government, 
however, decided that the reorganisation should 
continue on the original lines, except that the 
title could not be altered, and that the service 
would have to use the old Discipline Act, a 
perfectly correct “ Articles of War ’’ based on 
tlie Naval Discipline Acts 

In 1928, on the recommendation of the 
Admiralty, His Majesty the King approved of 
the change in uniform of officers to that of the 
Royal Navy, with the exception of the buttons 


of the RIM, which bear the Star of India 
as a distinctive mark, and also of the flying in 
R I.M. ships of the White Pennant and the 
White Ensign of the Royal Navy. The White 
Ensign was hoisted for the first time on Armis- 
tice Day, November 11th, 1928. 

The Indian Marine is now reorganised as one 
of the fighting forces of the Empire under the 
command of a Flag Officer on the active list 
of the Royal Navy. Its duties are purely 
naval and its personnel are trained for war. 


Personnel, 1934. 

Headquarters Staff 

Flag Officer Commanding, Royal Indian Vice-Adm ral Sir H T. Walwyn, k.c s i , o.n., 
Marine and P. S. T O., ^^st Indies. D.s o 

Naval Secretary . . . . Paymaster Captain E A. Jolley, R N 

Flag Lieutenant . Lieut H. Morland, r. i. m. 


Chief of the Staff and Captain Superintendent 
of the RIM Dockyard 
Staff Officer (Operations) 

Commander of the Dockyard 
Squadron Gunnery Officer 
Squadron Signal Officer 
Engineer Manager of the Dockyard 
1st Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard 

2nd Assistant to the Engineer Manager of the 
Dockyard . . 

Marine Store Officer 

Financial Advisor to the Flag Officer Comdg 

R.I.M. 

Chief Superintendent to the Flag Officer Comdg. 
R.LM. 


Captain A G Maundroll RIM 
Commander H L. Davis, r h m 
Commander J N. Metcalfe, 0 B.E , D S.C., R i M 

Lieut -Coradr St J. A D Garniss, R l M 
Engineer Captain W. W Collins, r I m 

Engineer Commander W Richardson, r i.m. 

Engineer Lieut -Comdr G W. Underdown, R i m 
Engineer Commander W Richardson, R I M. 

C. Rajagopala Aijar, Esq , m.b.e. 

V, G. Bose, Esq. 


MARINE TRANSPORT STAFF 


Divisional Marine Transport Officer, Bombay 
Asst. Marine Trans ixirt Officer, Ist Grade 
Marine Transport Officer, Karachi 


. . Commander C. H Boykett, rim. 

.. Lieut.-Comdr, 11. C Beaucliamp, rim 
. Lieut-Comdr R. R. Caws, R i M. 


CIVILIAN GAZETTED OFFICERS. 


Constructor 
Assistant Ccnstuctor 

Electrical Engineer 
Assistant Marine Store Officer 


W G. J Francis, Esq 
E. J. Underhay, Esq 

N. T. Patterson, Esq 

J. A B Hawes, Esq , (on leave). 


Captains 

9 

Commanders 

15 

Lieutenant-Co m mand ers , 

Lieutenants, 

and Sub-Lieutenants 

44 

Engineer-Captain 

1 

Engineer-Commanders 

13 


Officers. 

Engineer-Lleutenant-Coramanders, Engi- 
neer-Lieutenants and Engineer-Sub- 

Lieutenants . . 

Warrant Officers. 

Gunners and Boatswains . . 

Warrant Writers 


35 

19 

4 
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Petty Ofpiobbs and Men. 


Who are mostly recruited from the Batnaglri District of the Bombay Presidency and the 
Punjab, 

Ships. 


Sloop Minesweeping . . 

H. M. I. 8 . Clive 

2,050 tons 

.. 1,700 Horse Power 

Sloop . . . . 

„ Cornwallis 

1,290 „ 

. . 2,500 

Sloop Minesweeping . . 

„ Hindustan 

1,190 „ 

.. 2,000 S. H. P. 

Sloop Minesweeping.. 

,, Lawrence 

1,226 „ 

. . 1,900 Horse Power. 

Surveying Vessel 

„ Investlgatxir . . 

1,172 „ 

.. I,f0() 

Depot Ship . . 

„ Dalhousie 

1.960 „ 


Patrol Vessel 

,, Patban 

696 „ 

3,J% s n. P. 

• • 

,, Baluchi 

682 „ 

. 3,500 


In addition to the above there are 11 vessels composed of minesweeping and steam trawlers, 
service launches, target towing tugs, distributed at Bombay, Calcutta, and Karachi 


Dockyards. 

There were two Royal Indian Marine Dock* 
ards at Bombay and at Calcutta, the former 
eing the more important The one at Cal- 
cutta has been closed There are 6 graving 
docks and a wet basin at Bombay, together with 
factories. 

Medical Staff. 

Marine Surgeon, Bombay, Major J. T Simson, 

H B., R.A.M.O 

Offieer-in-Charge, Dockyard Diepeneary, Captain 
J. B, D'Souza, M.B B., I.H.D. 

RIM Warrant Officers. 

Officet-in-charge, Dockyard Police Force, 
Gunner, P O’Haran, R I.M 

Boatswain of the Dockyard, Boatswain A. H , 
Lovett, M B E , R r M I 

Appointments. 

In addition to the regular appointments in 
the ships oi the Royal Indian Marine, and in 
the R. I. M Dockyard, the following appoint- 
ments under the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, are held by the officers 
of the Royal Indian Marine — 

Bombay. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Bombay District, Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Bombay District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 
3rd and 4th Engineers and Ship Surveyors. 


Calcutta. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Calcutta District ; Nautical Surveyor, 
Mercantile Marine Department, Calcutta District, 
Principal Engineer and Ship Surveyor, 2nd, 3rd, 
4th and 5th Engineeis and Ship Surveyors. 

Madras. 

Piincipal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Madras District, and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor 

Burma. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Rangoon District, Nautical Surveyor, Mer- 
cantile Marine Department, Rangoon District, 
and Engineer and Ship Surveyor, Rangoon. 

Karachi. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Karachi District. 

Aden. 

Principal Officer, Mercantile Marine Depart- 
ment, Aden District. 

CHlTTAaONQ. 

Nautical Surveyor and Engineer and Ship 
Surveyor, 

Fort Blair. 

Engineer and Harbour Master. 
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Agriculture. 


As crops depend on the existence of plant, 
food and moisture in the soil, so the character 
of the agriculture of a country depends largely 
on its soil and climate. It is true that geogra- 
phical situation, the character of the people and 
other considerations have their influence which 
is not inconsiderable, but the limitations im- 
posed by the nature of the soil and above all 
by the climate tend to the established of a cer- 
tain clas3 of agriculture under a certain given 
set of conditions. 

The climate of India, while varying to some 
extent In degree, in most respects is remark- 
ably similar in character throughout the coun- 
try. The main factors in common are the 
monsoon, the dry winter and early summer 
months, and the intense heat from March till 
October. These have the effect of dividing 
the year into two agricultural seasons, the Kharif 
or Monsoon and the Rabtoi Winter Season each 
bearing Its own distinctive crops. Between early 
June and October abundant rains fall over the 
greater part of the continent while the winter 
months are generally dry, although North-West- 
ern India benefit-^ from showers in December 
and January. The south of the Peninsula, and 
especially the Madras Presidency, however, is 
more truly tropical especially In the south, and 
depends mainly on the N -E monsoon , here the 
two crop seasons can hardly be said to exist 
The distribution of the rainfall throughout 
the year, which is of considerable Importance 
to agriculture, Is none too favourable, but 
is not quite so bad as is often represent- 
ed. The rainfall is greatest at what would 
otherwise be the hottest time of the year, viz , 
mid-summer, and when it is most needed It 
should be remembered that in a hot country 
Intermittent showers are practically valueless 
as evaporation Is very rapid. Heavy rainfall 
concentrated In a limited period, though it 
has its drawbacks and demands a special sys- 
tem of agriculture, has many advantages In hot 
countries. 

Soils. — Four main soil types can be recog- 
nised in India, viz , (1) the Bed soils derived 
from rocks of the Archa*an system which charac- 
terise Madras, Mysore and the South-East 
of Bombay and extend through the East of 
Hyderabad and the Central Provinces to 
Orissa, Chota Nagpur and the South of Bengal 
(2) The black cotton or regur soils which 
over-Ue the Deccan trap and cover the greater 
part of Bombay, Berar and the Western parts 
of the Central Provinces and Hyderabad 
with extensions into Central India and Bundel- 
khand The Madras regur soils though less 
typical are also Important (3) The great allu- 
vial plains, agriculturally the most important 
tract in India as weU as the most extensive, 
mainly the Indo-Gangetic Plain embracing Smd, 
northern Kajputana, most of the Punjab, the 

K ’ ' IS of the United Provinces, most of 
r and Bengal and half of Assam. (4) The 
iaterite soils which form a belt round the 
Peninsula and extend through East Bengal 
Into Assam and Burmah. 

Tlie great alluvial plains are rliaracterised by 
ease of cultivation and rapid response to Irriga- 
tion and manuring; broadly speaking there 


are few soils In the world more suited to inten 
sive agriculture so long as the water supply is 
assured. The other soils are less tractable 
and call for greater skill in management and 
are less adapted to small holdings ; of these the 
regur soils are the most valuable. 

Agricultural Capital and Equipment.— 
India is a country of small holdings and the com- 
monest type is tliat which can be cultivated with 
one pair of bullocks under local conditions. Large 
holdings are practically unknown, and are mainly 
coQ lined to the planting industries. Parming is 
carried on with a mini mum of capital, there 
being practically no outlay on fencing buildings, 
or implements Many causes militate against 
the accumulation of capital and agricultural 
indebtedness is heavy and the interest on loans 
high. Great progress has been made by the 
co-operative credit movement during the last 
twenty years There are now 04,187 Co-opera- 
tive Credit Societies in India with some 
4,182,000 members and a working capital 
exceeding 00 crores of rupees Not only have 
these societies brought cheaper credit to the 
cultivator but they have striven to inculcate 
the lesson that cheap credit is only valuable 
if applied to productive purposes and have 
encouraged thrift 

Equipment — Practically all cultivation Is 
done by bullocks and the capacity of these as 
draught animals varies from district to district as 
well as depending on the cultivator’s individual 
circumstances. The best types in common 
use are capable of handling wiiat would be consi- 
dered as light single-horse implements in Europe 
In those tracts where irrigation is from wells, 
bullocks are also used for drawing water, they 
also drive the sugarcane crusher and tread out 
the grain at harvest His implements being 
few, a cultivator’s bullocks form by far the most 
Important item of his movable property. 

Implements are made of wood although 
ploughs are usuallv tipped with Iron points, and 
there is a great similarity in their shape and 
general design. The introduction of iron ploughs 
has made muchprogress in the last few years and 
many hundred thousands are now In use. The 
levelling beam is used throughout the greater 
part of the country in preference to the narrow 
and roller, and throughout Northern India the 
plough and the levelling beam are the only Im- 
plements possessed by the ordinary cultivator 

On black cotton soils the commonest im- 
plement is the bakhar, a simple form of broad 
shape plough Seed drills and drill hoes are 
in use in parts of Bombay and Madras but 
throughout the greater part of the country 
the seed is either broadcasted or ploughed in 
Hand Implements consist of various sizes of 
hoes, the best known of which are the kodal 
or spade with a blade set at an angle towards 
the labourer who does not use his feet in 
digging, and the khurpi or small hand hoe 
Of harvesting machinery there is none ; grain 
is separated either by treading out with oxen 
or beating out by band, and winnowing by the 
agency of the wind Simple reapers and winnow- 
ers are slowly coming into use in the wheat 
tracts. The larger iron ploughs are now a 
familiar sight in certain black soil areas and the 
use of other improved Implements is growing. 
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liven motor tractor ploughs arc now estimated 
to number hundreds and a few steam ploughing 
sets are at work reclaiming land from deep- 
rooted grasses. 

Cultivation — Cultivation at its best Is 
liistmctly good but in the greater part of the 
country there is plenty of room for Improvement. 
As in any other country success in agriculture 
vanes greatly with the character of the people 
depending largely as it does on thrift and 
industry. In most places considering the 
Urge population cultivation is none too good. 
Agriculture suffers through lack of organiza- 
tion and equipment Two economic factors 
tend to keep down the standard of cultivation. 
Holdings are not only small but fragmented and 
the Indian laws of inheritance both perpetuate 
and intensify this evil Very definite attempts 
are now being made in several provinces and 
states to amend matters and consolidate holdings 
but the process is necessarily slow Secondly, 

( ultivators rarely live on or near to their hold- 
ings but congregate in villages The need for 
mutual protection is less than formerly and 
though tradition dies hard sub-villages are 
now springing up in many places 
For Rabi crops which demand a fine 
seed-bed preparatory tillage consists mainly 
of repeated treatments with the Indigen- 
ous plough (or on black soils the Bakhar) which 
serves the purpose of plough, harrow and cultiva- 
tor, combined with applications of the levelling 
beam. Crude as these implements are, they 
produce in Northern India a surface mulch and 
moist sub-soil which is the aim of all dry-farm- 
ing operations For Khanf crops the prepara- 
tion IS much less thorough as it is essential to sow 
without delay Interculture is usually inadequate 
Manure is generally applied to more valuable 
crops like sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, etc Seeding 
18 either done broadcast or by drilling behind a 
wooden plough or drill Thinning and spacing 
are not nearly so well done as they might be, and 
iiifercultivation is generally too superficial 
Harvesting is done by sickle where the crops 
are cut whole, and there !«» Httle waste involved 
At their best the ryot’s methods are not 
ineffective but being uneconomical of both 
cattle and man -power, they are seldom carried 
out fully The use of simple improved 

implements and of machines which lessen the 
strain on the bullocks, which the agricultural 
department is steadily fostering, is an 

important factor in raising the general standard 
of agriculture. 

Irrigation — The concentration of the prin- 
cipal rainfall in less than a third of the year, 
which is not the sowing period of the rabx crops, 
places a very definite limit of the yield which 
can be obtained from the principal cereal crops. 
J'ome other crops, e g , Sugarcane, can hardly 
he grown indeed without supplementary water- 
ing With adequate Irrigation the yield from 
the principal grain crops in Northern India is 
doublea even in areas where the monsoon is 
generous, wliilst in the great canal colonies 
barren desert has become fertile land. The 
Indian canal system is by far the largest In the 
world and already irrigates S2 million acres 
crops annually The area will be increased 
shortly to 40 million acres when works under 
construction are completed and, when the 
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various new (nnals are developed iully, will 
probably reach 60 million acres The protective 
effect of the canals in many areas is no less 
important than the enhanced yield Protective 
irrigation works have made agriculture stable 
Instead of precarious In many district®. The 
Indian canals are of two types — perennial and 
Inundation — and the trend of irrigation practice 
is to replace the latter by the former wherever 
possible The great perennial canals in the Nortli 
of India draw tlielr supply from snow-fed rivers , 
the inundation canals run only when the rivers 
rise with the melting of the snow in April-May 
and must close when supplies fall at the end 
of the monsoon Other canals depend for their 
supply during the dry part of the year on 
water stored behind great dams thrown across 
suitable gorges and are in consequence less 
dependable than the larger snow-fed systems 
Water rates are levied on the area of Irrigated 
crops matured so that Government bears part 
of the risk of failure of crops Different rates 
are charged for different crops and vary some- 
what in different parts of India , rates are also 
lower when the water has to be lifted than 
when flow irrigation is given 

At the present time the Bombay Presidency 
possesses the most spectacular irrigation schemes 
in India — if not in the world. The Lloyd Dam 
at Bhatgar, 190 feet high, has the greatest 
cubical contents of any masonry wall in the 
world, the Wilson Dam at Bhandardara, 
impounding 272 feet of water, Is far and away 
the highest dam in India, wliilst the Siikkur 
Barrage in Sind across the Indus Irrigates 
a desert whose area far exceeds that of any 
other sclieme conceived by engineers. 

Irrigation from Wells— About one 
quarter of the total irrigation of the country 
is got from lifting water from wells ranging 111 
depth from a few feet to over fifty feet Their 
numbers have greatly increased in recent years 
largely through Government advances for 
their construction The recurring cost of tins 
form of irrigation has, however, greatly increased 
owing to the high price of draught cattle and 
the increasing cost of their maintenance. 

All Agricultural departments are now giving 
increased attention to the better utilisation of 
underground water supplies, existing wells being 
improved by boring and tube wells of large 
capacity Installed and equipped with pumping 
machinery. 

Tank irrigation is common in Centra) and 
Southern India. Large quantities of rain 
water are stored in lakes (or tanks) and distri- 
buted during the drier seasons of the year 
Often the Indirect effect of the tank in main- 
taining the sub-soil water level is as important 
as the direct irrigation. 

Manures — Although the number of cattle 
maintained in India is very high and indeed 
excessive, there is everywhere a shortage of farm- 
yard manure Tins is partly due to the small 
use of bedding, for which straw can ill be spared, 
and to tlie keeping of cattle in the open but 
mainly to the use of dung as the principal source 
of village fuel. Hence the supply of organic 
matter to Indian soils is deficient. Unfortu- 
nately the Indian cultivator does not possess 
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the skill of the Chinaman in the making of 
composts and much valuable manurial material 
is wasted in every Indian village and to the 
detriment of sanitation Green-manure crops 
are spreading slowly and the use of oil-cakes, 
especially castor-cake, for the more valuable 
crops like sugarcane and tobacco is increasing. 

The general trend of the results of expe- 
riments carried on by the various agricul- 
tural departments is to show that a better 
supply of organic manures is everywhere im- 
portant, nitrogen is the most common limiting 
factor for India as a whole, phosphatic manures 
are definitely advantageous in certain more 
limited tracts. Manuring for higher production 
Is gradually spreading as the result of village 
demonstrations , at present prices of certain 
artificial fertilisers, notably ammonium sul- 
phate and the newer types of soluble phosphatic 
manure are definitely profitable not only for 
tobacco, sugarcane and market garden crops 
butfor some staple crops but generaly speaking 
the fall in the pricer of agricultuie produce has 
arrested progress in the use of purchased ferti- 
lisers. 

Rice. — A reference to the crop statistics 
shows that rice is the most extensively grown 
crop in India, although it preponderates in the 
wetter parts of the country, in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, Burma and Madras. The crop 
requires for its proper maturing a moist climate 
with well assured rainfall The cultivated 
varieties are numerou*!, differing greatly in qua- 
lity and In suitability for various conditions of 
soil and climate, and the people possess an 
intimate acquaintance with those grown in 
their own localities. The better qualities are 
sown m seed beds and transplanted in the 
monsoon. Broadcasted rice is grown generally 
in lowlying areas and is sown before the mon- 
soon as it must make a good start before 
the floods arrive Deep water rices grow quickly 
and to a great height and are generally able 
to keep pace with the rise in water level 

For transplanted rice the soil is generally 
prepared after the arrival of the monsoon and 
is worked in a puddle before the seedlings are 
transplanted. The land is laid out into small 
areas with raised partitions to regulate the 
distribution of the water supply. The seed- 
lings are planted in small bunches containing 
from 4 to 6 plants each and are simply 
dibbled into the mud at distances of 6 to 12 
Inches apart Either by bunding to retain 
rainfall or by artificial irrigation, the details 
varying with locality, the rice fields are kept 
more or less under water until the crop shows 
signs of ripening The area under improved 
varieties of rice distributed by the agricultural 
departments now exceeds 2,270,000 acres 

Wheat — Wheat is grown widely throughout 
Northern India as a winter crop, the United 
Provinces and the Punjab supplying about 
two -thirds of the total area, and probably 
three-quarters of the total outturn in India. 
The majority of the varieties grown belong to 
the species TrUmum vulgare. Indian wheats 
are generally white, red and amber coloured 
and are mostly classed as soft from a com- 


mercial point of view. As seen in local markets 
Indian wheats frequently contain appreciable 
quantities of other gndns and even of extraneous 
matter due to the method of threshing em- 
ployed. Wheat for export is well-cleaned and 
there has been great improvement in this rcs- 
I pect of recent years. Most of the Indlau 
wheats are soft weak wheats but there are some 
well known Maccaroni wheats amongst them 
The largest wheat acreage of recent years ib 
but the largest that of 1933-34 proviHionally 
efetimateu at 34} million acres but it is not known 
if the yield will reach the record harvest of 3 930 
(which exceeded 104 million tons) recent crops 
have averaged 9f million tons per annum 
which is only slightly, If any thing, above inter- 
nal requirements Exports of wheat amounted 
to 197,000 tons in 1930-31 but have since been 
nominal Indian wheat having been quoted well 
above world parity With the development 
of irrigation from the Lloyd Barrage Canal 
in Sind and in the newer Punjab Canal Colonics 
a farther increase in wheat production is practi- 
cally certain and an export market will again 
be of importance. The crop is generally grown 
after a summer fallow and, except in irrigated 
tracts, depends largely on the conservation ol 
the soil moisture from th-i previous monsoon, 
ttains in January and February are generally 
beneficial but an excess of rainfall in these 
months usually produces rust with a diminution 
of the yield. On irrigated land 2 to 4 waterings 
are generally given. The crop is generally 
harvested in March and April and the threshing 
%nd winnowing go on up till the end of May 
The total area under improved varieties of wheat 
is now reported to approximate to 6 millious 
of acres. 


The Millets. — These constitute one of the 
most important group of crops in tbe country, 
suppljdng food for the poorer classes and fodder 
for the cattle The varieties vary greatly in 
quality, height and suitability to various 
climatic and soil conditions. Perhaps the 
two best known varieties are Jowar {Sorghum 
vulgare) the great millet, and Bajra the 
Bulrush millet {Pennisetum typhoideum). Gen- 
erally speaking the jowars require better 
land than the bajras and the distribution 
of the two crops follows the quality of the 
soil. Neither for Jowar nor bajra is manure 
usually applied though Jowar responds hand- 
somely to high manuring and cultivation is not 
so thorough as lor wheat The crop is gener- 
ally sown in the beginning of the monsoon 
and so it requires to be thoroughly weeded 
It is often grown mixed with the summer pulses 
especially Arhar {Cajanus indicua — pigeon pea) 
and other crops. The subsidiary crops are 
harvested as they ripen either before the millet 
is harvested rr afterwards. In some pro- 
vinces rabi juar is also an Important crop. The 
produce is consumed In the country. 

Pulses — Pulses are commonly grown through- 
out India in great variety and form at once 
the backbone of the agriculture, since even 
the present moderate degree of soil fertility 
could not be maintained without leguminous 
rotations, and a primary necessity in the food 
of a vegetarian population. The yields on the 
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whole are fairly good, mixed cropping is com- 
mon The principal pulses are Arnar (Cajanus 
iiuitcus), gram {Cicer arwfinwm), various species 
of Phaseolus and Ptsum Reference should be 
made to Groundnuts which though of modem 
introduction now forms an important leguminous 
oil-seed crop in Madras and Bombay, and to 
a less extent in other provinces and an import- 
ant article of export. 

T^ixports groundnuts in 1933 amounted to 
'')S7,()00 tons iiearlv treble prewar average The 
total crop for season 1932-33. was estimated at 
3,007,000 tons That of the current year is 
forecasted as 3 23'>,000 tons 

Cotton — Is one of the most important 
commercial crops in India and despite the sharp 
fall both in quantity and values due to the trade 
depression raw cotton was second the in list of 
exports for 1932-33 Normally the cotton crop 
covers some 28 million acres with a yield of 
some to 6 million bales Recently as a 
result of low prices the area has contracted 
to 23 J million acres in 1933-34 estimated to 
])roduce 4,633,000 in the fourth special fore- 
( xst but the ginning returns to date indicate 
a (rop 6it million bales Indian mills now 
consume annually about 2,300,000 bales of 
Indian cotton and at present some 300,000 
bales per annum of imported cotton (Egyptian, 
Sudan and African) of a staple longer than is 
produced in India. The principal export is 
of short staple cotton of staple but there is 
also in normal years an export of Indian medium 
i'to 11 'staple cottons such as Punjab/ American 
and Xarunganni The area under improved 
varieties of cotton is now estimated to be 
approximately million acres There is no 
Indian cotton belt , Bombay, the Central Pro- 
vinces, Hyderabad, Baroda, Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces all have Important cot- 
ton tracts producing distinct types Sowing and 
liarvesting seasons are equally diverse, the former 
extending from May to December in different 
parts of the country and the latter from October 
to May and June. Yields vary greatly in the 
best irrigated tracts the normal yield is about 
200 lbs of ginned cotton per acre and yields 
much above these have been recorded whilst 
in the poorest unirrlgated tracts 60 lbs per acre 
IS a good crop Of recent years, as the result 
of the work of the Agricultural Departments 
and the Indian Central Cotton Committee, the 
quality and yield of the staple cottons has 
unproved and also the y ield and cleanliness of 
the short-staple tracts. 

The Cotton Transport Act, the Cotton Gin- 
ning and Pressing Factories Act the Bombay 
Cotton Markets Act the C P Cotton Maikets 
Act and the Madras ^commercial crops) Market 
Act have all been passed at the instance of the 
('ommittee and are doing much to check the 
abuse of adulteration and promote better market- 
ing Agricultural Departments have continued 
their campaign of cotton improvement and, 
apart from improvements in methods of 
cultivation. 

Exports. — The exports of raw cotton from 
India by sea to foreign countries for the last 
<> llscal years (ending March 3l8t) were as follows 
in thousands 01 bales of 400 lbs, each) — 


Countries j 

1928- 1 
29 1 

1929- 1 
30 1 

1930- 1 
31 1 

1931- I 
32 ! 

1 1932- 
1 3^ 

U n i t e d 
Kingdom 

241 

270 

281 

166 

167 

Other parts 
of the Bri- 
tish Em- 
pire. 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Japan 

1,610 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,035 

Italy 

384 

393 

362 

183 

150 

France 

204 

53 

232 

81 

124 

Gliina (c\ - 
elusive oi 
Hong 
Kong, etc ) 

404 

656 

600 

430 

13 i 

Belgium 

347 

341 

217 

121 

123 

Spain 

76 

80 

106 

45 

52 

Germany 

324 

344 

809 

166 

152 

Other 

countries 

115 

176 

121 

85 

64 


Total exports from the six principal port 
(Bombay, Karachi, Madras, Tuticorln, Calcutta 
and Rangoon) for the cotton season ending 
August Slst, 1932, totalled 1,606,739 bales 
as compared to 3,728,265 bales in 1931 and 
3,959,849 bales in 1930 

Sugarcane — India, until rccentlya large 
importer of sugar, is one of the most impor- 
tant sugarcane growing countries in the world, 
the area under the crop being above 3 million 
acres The croji is mostly grown in the suh- 
montanc tracts of Northern India The indigen- 
ous hard, thin, low-sucrose canes have now 
largely been replaced by seedling canes of high 
quality mainly the productions of the Imperial 
Sugarcane Breeding Station, Coiinhatore The 
latest actual returns show an area under improved 
varicitics of cane of 1,064,000 acres in 1930-31 
of which 6,78,000 acres was in the United Provin- 
ces. It 18 now believed that in Northern India 
about half the cane area is occupied with these 
seedlings and the effect of this advance is 
clear from the fact that though the area under 
sugarcane for 1032-33 is a record It only exceeds 
the 6 year average by 21 percBnt.(3,305,000 acres) 
but the yield (4,651,000 tons expressed as (fur) 
is an increase of 65 per cent With the grant of 
protection by the passing of the Sugar Industry 
Protection Act 1932 a definite incentive to the 
increase in sugar production by modern methods 
lias been given and it is estimated that modern 
factories will produce some 676,000 tons m 
1933-34 There has also been a con- 
siderable revival of the indigenous khandsan 
open pan process of sugar making Imports 
of sugar from foreign countries for 1933-34 
are estimated at some 300,000 tons as 
compared to 901,000 In 1930-31 the fall is 
partly due to lower purchasing power resulting 
from the fall in price of agricultural commodities, 
partly to the abundant supply of cheap gur 
and partly to increased Indian production 
of sugar. Sugar production has been stimula- 
ted in recent years by the protection given to 
sugar manufacture 

Oilseeds — The crops classified under the 
heading are cbiefiy sesamutn, linseed and 
the cruciferous oilseeds (rape, mustard etc ) 
Although oilseeds are subject to great fiuctua- 
tion in price and the crops thimselves are 
more or less precarious by nature — they cover 
an immense area. 
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Linseed requires a deep and moist soil deep and moist allu\'ium soils and a high stan- 
and IS thus grovm chiefly in Bengal, Bihar, daro ot cultivation including liberal manuring 
the United Provinces and the Central Pro- Is necessary The crop is only suited to email 
Vinces. The crop is grown (or seed and not holdings where Jabour Is {ilentiful as the attcn- 
for fibre and the common varieties are of a ticn necessary for its proper cultivation is very 
much shorter habit of srowth than those of great. The seed is germinat-ed in seed beds 


Europe, The yield varies greatly from practically 
nothing up to 500 or 600 lbs of sp'^d per acre 
In 1932-33 this crop occupied 3,239,000 acres 
and yielded 403,000 tons As recently as 
1925-26 production was estimated at 501,000 
tons and prior to 1914 the linseed area had 
reached 5 million acres with a yield of 630,000 
tons Indian linseed is of high quality and 
commands a premium in European markets 

Exports during 1033-34 ha\e again reached the 
pre-war a\ei vge being appioximately 300,000 tons 
of whidi che United Kingdom took the largest 
shaie This is largely the result of the ‘ Ottawa ’ 
Preferene Prices hn\e impro\ed and Indian 
linseed having 10 -est iblished its dominant posi- 
tion in the English market an increise m pro- 
duction is expe..fced 

Sesamum or (Gingelly) is grown mostly 
in Peninsular India as an autumn or winter 
crop About 10 jier cent of the production is 
exported and the rest consumed locally. 

The Cruciferous Oilseeds form an 
Important group of crops in Northern India 
where they grow freely and attain a fair state 
of development The area under rate and 
Mnstaid, induding an estimat'd figure for 
the aic a gro\Nn mixed with other is about 
OJ to 7 milhoii acres annualh production in 
1932-33, was estimated at 1 025,000 tons of 
which 115,000 tons weie exported .> marked 
irapioNcment m the prev ious ^ (‘ar though still 
IjoIow tlio aveiage Several spet les aie grown 
and Ihoro are num< rous lota! varieties A large 
portion of the eroj) is (lushcd hKally for 
domestic consumption 

Jute. — Two vanoties of the plant are culti- 
vated as a crop, Capsularis and Olitorius. 
lute growing is confined almost entirely to 
Bengal, Assam, Blliar and Orissa. The 
crop requires a rich moist soil Owing to 
river inundation this part of India receives 
a considerable alluvial deposit every year 

and the land is thus able to sustain this 
exhausting crop without manure The crop 
Is rather delicate when young, but once estab- 
lished requires no attention, and grows fo a 
great height (10 to 11 feet). Before ripening 
the crop is cut and retted in water. After 
about three wee,<s submersion the fibre is 
^emo^ed bv washing and beating Tlie area 
under Jute in 1932 was estimated at 2,143 000 
acres as compared to 1,802 000 in the pievious 
ear , the production was estimated at 7,097,000 
ales as compared to 5,567,000 bales in l93l 


and the young plants are transplanted wh^n 
a few inches high, great care being taken tj 
shield them from the sun. The crop is very 
carefully weeded and hoed. It in topped aftei 
attaining a height of. say, 2 ft , and all sucker^^ 
are removed. Ihe crop ripens from Eobruarj 
onwards and is cut just before toe leave-! 
become brittle. The greater part of the tobacco 
grown in India is intended for Hookah smoking 
and is coarse and heavy in flavour Ligliter 
kinds are also produced for cigar and cigarette 
manufacture of recent years there has been 
impo’-tant development in the production, In 
commercial quantities, of better quality 
cigarette tobacco both in Madras and in 
Bihar India exports about 29 million lbs of 
unmanufactured tobacco annually of which 
about 35 per cent goes to the United Kingdom 
Tins trade thougii a small projportion of Indian 
production (which is estimatecl at 600,000 tons 
per annum from an area of 1 3 million acres) 
it is worth a crore of rupees annually even at 
present prices 

Livestock — The livestock population of 
British India consists mainly of about 23 
million cattle, 31 million buifaloes, 25 million 
sheep, 35 million goats and 3 million horses 
mules and donkeys, and 111 the 51 Indian States 
for which figures are nxailable, tliere are 113 
I million cattle and buffaloes, 28 million shoop 
and goats, 1 million liorscs, mules and donkeys 
and half a million camels For draught pur- 
poses cattle are mainly used cverywliere though 
male buffalo are important as draught animals 
in the rice tracts and damper parts of the country 
Horses and mules aie practically never used for 
agricultural purposes, For dairy purposes, the 
buffalo IS important, the milk yield being high 
and the percentage ot butter fat considerably 
above that 111 cow’s milk The best known 
I breeds are the Murra buffaloes of tlie Punjab, 
the Jafferabadi buffaloes of Kathiawar, and the 
Surti buffaloes of the Bombay Presidency The 
cattle and buffalo population in Intlia is abnor- 
mally high amounting to over 60 per cent of tlie 
human population The spread of cultivation 
has diminished the grazing grounds, insufficient 
fodder crops are raised and many of the cattle 
are small, 111-fed and inefficient Nevertheless 
the best Indian breeds have many merits Of 
the draught types the best known brev''ds 
are the Hissar, Nellore, Amnt Mahal, Gujerat 
(Kankrej), Kangayam, Khengarh and Malvi 
the Sahlwal (Punjab), Gir (Kathiawar), 
Scindi and Hansi are amongst the best milking 
breeds On the Government cattle-breeding 


E.fports in 1933-34 have siiown a di>tinct' 
recovery on both 1931-32 and 1932-33 but care is; 
still necessary to avoid over-production In 1930 ! 
the area under jute was estimated at 8,492,000 ' 
acres and the yield at 11,205,000 bales 


farms pedigree herds are beiug built up and 
from these selected bulls are issued, preference 
being given to special breeding areas, to 
villages which undertake to exclude ‘ scrub ’ 
bulls and where serious efforts to maintain a good 
strain of cow are made Once established such 


Tobacco is grown here and there all over breeding areas rapidly produce a supply of 
the country chiefly, however, 111 Bengal, Bihar, superior bulls for general distribution and in 
Bombay, Madras and Burma. Of two varie- thw way the valuable bulls from Government 
ties cultivated Nieotiana Tabacum is by far the herds are used to advantage. The premium 
most common Maximum crops are obtahied oa bull system is also working well in some tracts* 
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Cattle improvement is a slow process at the best 
and though a stjirt on sound lines has been made 
in all provinces, continued efforts and persistent 
endeavour is essential There is no branch 
of agricultural improvement where the land- 
owners of India could render greater service. 

Doiryiii{{ — Though little notJeed hitherto 
dairying foi rns a very important indigenous I 
industry throughout India The annual cash' 
value of dairy products has recently been i 
estimated at over 800 erorcs of rupees and the : 
im])ortanee of milk and dairy products to thej 
liealth and development of the people cannot! 
he over-estimated Apart from liquid milk 1 
the best known products are native butter 1 
(ghee) and cheese (dalii During recent! 
years a considerable trade in tinned butter' 
has sprung iiji ,ind there seems to lie no reason I 
why an impoitant industry should not be built 
up in other dairy jiroducts, such as milk-powder, j 
( ondensod milk and casein l*ure ghee and 1 
milk can usually be procured in the villages, 
but in towns dairy products can scarcely be I 
bouglit unadulterated. 


Government of India niamfam an Institute 
of Animal Husbandly and Dairving at Bangalore 
where students are given 2 year courses for the 
Indian Dairy Diploma but little provision lias 
hitherto been made for the extensive industrial 
research into tlic liandling and processing of 
milk and dairy products under liuiian conditions, 
which is essential for the develojmient of dairying 
as a village industry This matter is now receiv- 
ing the attention of the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Iteseareh 

Reference is made, use where to the jirineipal 
grants made l)Y t lie Counc 11 for the piomotion 
of Veterinary Scicme and improvement of 
animal husbandly 

It Is suffleient hero to sa^ that there is a 
growing recognition of the fact that as India’s 
economic development proceeds a better balance 
between ciop pioduction and animal industry 
is needed and that the raising of crops for the 
feeding of Dairy stoc k, instead of for sale as 
such, will be of increasing importance 
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Agricultural Progrrets — The historical aspect 
of agricultural development in India has 
recently been fully dealt with in the report of 
the Linlithgow Commission The Famine Com- 
mission as long ago as 1866 made the first proposal 
for a separate Department of Agriculture but 
little resulted except the collection ol agricul- 
tural statistics and other data with the object 
of throwing light on famine problems. The 
Famine Commission of 1880 by their masterly 
review of the possibilities of agricultural develop- 
ment revived interest in the matter and their 
proposal for a new Department for Agriculture 
and allied subjects in the Government of India 
and for provincial departments of agriculture 
bore fruit eventually Dr J A Voelker, 
Consulting Chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, was Invited to visit India and his 
book “Improvement of Indian Agriculture" is 
still a valuable reference book In 1892 an 
agricultural chemist to the Government of India 
was appointed. Provincial Departments mainly 
concerned themselves at first with agricultural 
statistics but experimental farms were opened i 
at Saidapet in 1871, Poona in 1880, Cawnpore 
in 1881 and Nagpur in 1883 , there were various 
sporadic attempts at agricultural improvement 
but no real beginning was made until technical 
agricultural officers were appointed. Of these 
the earliest were Mollison in Bombay 
(subsequently Inspector General of Agriculture), 
Barber and Benson in Madras, Hay man in the 
United Provinces and Milligan in the Punjab 
111 1901, the first Inspector General of Agricul- 
ture was appointed and in the same year an 
imperial Mycologist was added followed by an 
Imperial Entomologist in 1903 The present 
departments of agriculture, however, ovie their 
Ckistence to the foresignt and energy of Loyd 


Ciirzon whose famous despatch of 1903 marked 
the commencement of the reorganisation which 
took place in 1905 Tliat scheme provided for 
a central research institute at Pusa completely 
staffed provincial departments of agriculture 
with agricultural colleges and provincial resean h 
institutes and an experimental farm in each 
Important agricultural tract To the establish- 
ment of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute at Pusa Lord Curzon devoted the 
greater part of a generous donation of £30,000 
given by Mr. Henry Phipps of Chicago to be 
applied to some object of public utility 
preferably connected with scientific research 
The Indian Agricultural Service was constituted 
in 1900 Since tliatdate progress has been steady 
and continuous With the advent of the reforms 
of 1919, agriculture became a provincial transfer- 
red subject but the Government of India retained 
responsibility for cpntral research institutions 
and for certain matters connected with the 
diseases and pests of plants and animals The 
addition of the Imperial Institute of Animal 
Husbandry and Dairying (with a branch farm 
at Wellington), the Imperial Cattlebreeding 
Farm at Kamal and the Anand Creamery enabled 
livestock work to be carried out on a scale not 
possible at Pusa. The Imperial Sugarcane- 
breeding station at Coimbatore is yet another 
branch of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Institute. Provincial Governments have 
steadily developed and strengthened their 
agricultural departments. The total nett ex- 
penditure of provincial agricultural depart- 
ments now exceeds 105 lakhs rupees annually ; 
the nett annual expenditure on the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture Is in the neighbour- 
hood of 11 lakhs, 
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Parallel developments took place In the i 
provision made for matters connected with | 
animal health. The now world-famous Imperial 
Institute of Veterinary Besearch at Miiktesar 
started in 1893 as a modest hill laboratory for 
research on rinderpest. It is now a fully equipped 
research institute which also manufactures 
protective sera and vaccines of which some 6 
million doses are Issued annually The Civil 
Veterinary Department was formed in 1891 and 
until 1912 was under the control of the Inspector 
General The departments were completely 
provincialised in 1919, the Government of India 
continuing to finance and control the Muktesar 
Besearch Institute and its branch station at 
Izatoagar (Bareilly). 

Recent Projnrete — As now constituted, the 
A^cultural Departments include a complete 
ori^sation for bringing the results of the ap> I 
plication of science to agriculture into the village. 
At one end of the scale are the agricultural 
colleges and research Institutes — at the other 
thousands of village demonstration plots where 
the issue of Improved seed, methods, implements 
and manures is shown under the cultivators* 
own conditions. Intermediate links In the 
chain are the experimental farms, where scientific 
research is translated into field practice, demons- 
tration and seed farms and seed stores The 
ascertained results of the work of the agricul- 
tural department are striking enough. More 
than 13 million acres are known to be under im- 
proved crops — the further area due to natural 


I spread is indeterminable. Improved methods of 
cultivation and manuring arc steadily spreading, 
work is in progress on most of the major crops 
I and each year brings new triumphs. The 
resent position has been authoritative reviewed 
y the Boyal Commission on Agriculture 
which reported in 1928 Becognising how 
much has already been done in the 20 years since 
the agricultural departments were created, the 
Commission also emphasised the enormous 
field for future work to which all witnesses 
had drawn their attention The agricultural de- 
partments having shown that the application of 
science to Indian agriculture is a practical 
proposition and further that the Individual 
cultivator can be reached and his methods 
improved, the problem is now to develop and 
Intensify such work so that a general advance 
I in agricultural practice will result. At no time 
has there been a greater need for co-ordinated 
ellort directed towards the solution of agri- 
I cultural problems Only by Increased efficiency 
I can in India meet the situation caused by low 
prices for all agricultural commodities and the 
intense competition in world markets arising 
from production in excess of efrective demand 
The Government of India has recently pro- 
vided the Imperial Council of Agrlcultuie 
Besearch with Funds for the formation of an 
Agricultural Marketing Branch and for the 
appointment of an Expert-Adviser in Marketing 
who will advise and collaborate with the 
Provincial officers which are being appointed in 
several provinces 


THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF 

In Chapter III of their Beport, the Boyal 
Commission on Agriculture stated that the 
most important problem with which they had 
been confronted was that of devising some 
method of infusing a different spirit into the 
whole organisation of agricultural research 
in India and of bringing about the realisation 
on the part of research workers in this country 
that they are working to an end which cannot 
be reached unless they regard themselves as 
partners in a common enterprise They had 
found not only a lack of sufficiently close touch 
between the Pusa Besearch Institute and the 
provincial agncultural departments but also 
between the provmcial departments themselves. 
After describing the way in which similar 
difficulties had been overcome In Canada, the 
United States and Australia and dismissing as 
inadequate the constitution of crop committees 
on the model of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee or the constitution of a quasi- 
independent governing body for Pusa on which 
the provincial agricultural departments and 
non-official interests would be represented, the 
Commission proposed the establishment of an 
Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 

The primary function of the Council would 
be to promote, guide and co-ordinate agricul- 
tural, including veterinary, research in India 
and to link it with agricultural research in 
other parts of the British Empire and In forei^ 
countdes. It would make arrangements for 
the training of research workers, would act as a 
clearing house of information in regard not 
only to research but also to agricultural and 
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veterinary matters generally and would take 
over the publication work at present carried out 
by the Imperial Agricultural Department 
The Commission proposed that the Council 
should be entrusted with the administration of a 
non-lapsing fund of Bs. 50 lakhs to which addi- 
tions should be made from time to time as 
financial conditions permit. Its Chairman should 
be an experienced administrator with a know- 
ledge, if possible, of Indian conditions and, in 
addition, there should be two other whole-time 
members of the Council for agriculture and animal 
husbandry respectively The Commission suggest- 
ed that the Council should consist of thirty- 
six members, in addition to the Chairman and 
the two whole-time members. Of these, eight 
would be nominated by the Government of 
India, eighteen would represent the provincial, 
agricultural and veterinary departments, three 
would represent the Indian Universities, two 
would represent the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and the planting community respec- 
tively and five would be nominated by the 
Council for the approval of the Government of 
India The Council would largely work through a 
Standing Finance Committee and sub-com- 
mittees A provincial committee should be 
established In each major province to work in 
close co-oi)eratlon with it. The advisory duties 
of the Agricultural Adviser to the Government 
of India would be taken over by the Chairman 
and whole-time members of the Besearch 
Council, his administrative duties being taken 
over by a whole-time Director of the Pusa 
Institute. 
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Constitution of the Council. — In a Hesolu- 
tion issued on May 28rd, 1929, the Government 
of India stated that whilst they were of opinion 
that the proposals of the Royal Commission 
were, on the whole, admirably designed to 
secure the objects for the attainment of which 
the establishment of the organisation outlined 
above was recommended, they considered a 
Council of tliirty-nine members would be too 
large to be really effective and that it was not 
desirable that the Legislative Assembly should 
bo deprived of its normal constitutional control 
over an activity which affects the staple industry 
of India. Tliey had, therefore decided that 
the central organisation should be divided into 
two parts, a Governing Body which would have 
the management of all the affairs and funds of 
the Council subject to the limitation in regard 
to the control of funds which is mentioned 
below and an Advisory Board the functions of 
which would be to examine all proposals in 
connection with the scientific objects of the i 
Council which might be submitted to the 
Governing Body, to report on their feasibility 
and to advise on any other questions referred 
to It by the Governing Body. The Governing 
Body would consist of the Member of the 
Governor-Gcnorars Council in charge of the 
portfolio of Agriculture, who would bo ex^ 
officio Chairman, the Principal Administrative 
Officer of the Council, who would be ex-officto 
Vice-Chairman, one representative of the 
Council of State, two representatives of the 
Legislative Assembly, one representative of 
tlie European business community elected by 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce of 
India and Ceylon, one representative of the 
Indian business community elected by the 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, the Provincial Ministers of 
Agriculture, two representatives elected by the 
Advisory Board and such other persons as the 
Oovernor-General in Council might from time 
to time appoint. 

The Advisory Board would consist of all 
those whose inclusion in the Council was 
recommended by the Royal Commission with 
the exception of the representatives of the 
Central Legislature and the representa- 
tives of the European and Indian commercial 
communities, who, under the modified scheme, 
would be members of the Governing Body. 
In view of their exclusion from the Advisory 
Board, the university representation would be 
increased from three to four and the scientific 
representation by the addition of the Director 
of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, a 
representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Bolira Dun, and a representative elected by the 
Indian Research Fund Association A repre- 
sentative of the Co-operative Movement would 
also bo added. The Principal Administrative 
< * Ificer to the Council would haet-officio Chairman 
of tlie Advisory Board. 

The Government of India further announced 
that for the lump grant of Rs. 60 lakhs recom 
ourided by the Royal Commission, they had 
'i‘ elded to substitute an Initial lump grant of 
I^s lif) lakhs, of which Rs 15 lakhs would be 
I'ud In 1925-30, supplemented by a fixed 
ininimum grant annually The annual grant 
'vould be Rs. 7 25 lakhs, of which Rs 6 lakhs 
''ould be devoted to the furtherance of the 


scientific objects of the Council and the remaining 
Rs. 2*25 lakhs to the cost of its staff and 
secretariat. The Council would have an entirely 
free hand in regard to the expenditure of the 
grants made to it for scientific purposes subject 
to the condition that no liability In respect of 
such matters as leave or pension contributions 
after the research for which the grant had been 
given would be incurred In regard to the 
grant to meet the cost of staff, establishment, 
etc , the Council would be in the same position 
as a Department of the Government of India 
Secretariat 

The Council has since been constituted a 
separate Department of the Government of Indlt* 
for the pury) 08 P of administering this grant 

The Government of India also stated their 
decision that the Council should not be con- 
stituted under an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
as recommended by the Royal Commission 
but should be registered under the Registration 
of Societies Act, XXI of 1860 In pursuance 
of this decision, a meeting of those who would 
constitute the Society was hold at Simla in 
June, 1929, to consider the terms of a memo- 
randum of association and the Rules and 
Regulations At that meeting, it was announced 
that His Exalted Highness the Nizam’s Govern- 
ment had offered a donation of Rs 2 lakhs to 
the funds of the Council This offer was 
gratefully accepted and the Revenue Member 
of the Nizam’s Government has been added to 
the Governing Body, the Directors of Agriculture 
and of Veterinary Services becoming members 
of the Advisory Board Since then donations 
of one lakh each, payable in 20 equal annu.il 
Instalments, have been made by the Mysore, 
Baroda and Cochin States and each nominates 
one representative to the Governing Body 
of the Council and two technical members 
to the Advisory Board The Bhoiwl State has 
also been admitted as a constituent membei of 
the Council on pavmcnt of a donation of 
Rs 50,000 in 20 equal annual instalments and has 
been allowed the same representation on the 
Council as has been granted to the Stat»‘8 of Hy- 
derabad, Mvsore, Baroda and Cochin The North 
M'^est Frontier Province having been constituted 
a Governor’s province is now represented on the 
I Governing Body by the Minister in charge of 
! Agriculture and on the Advisory Board by the 
Agricultural OflBcer and the Superintendent, 
Civil Veterinary Department. 

Personnel. — In addition to the 17 ex-officio 
members the Governing Body Includes the 
following gentlemen — 

The Hon’ble Diwan Bahadur G. Narayana- 
swamy Chetty, elected by the Council of 
State, Lai Hari Raj Swaroop, M L A and 
Maulvl Mohd Shaft Daoodi, M L A , elected 
by the Legislative Assembly, Sir Joseph Kay 
and Mr Walchand Hirachand representing the 
business community, Messrs. Carpenter and 
Kerr, elected by the Advisory Board , and the 
Hon’ble Sir Frank Noyce, additional member 
appointed by the Governor- General in Council 
The Chairman of the Council is the Hon’ bio 
Member of the Council of His Excellency 
the Governor-General for the time being in 
charge of the portfolio of Agriculture 

The whole-time officers of the Council are — 
The Vice-Chairman — Diwan Bahadur Sir 
T, Vljayaraghavacharya, K.B.E. The Expert 
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Advisers Mr B C Burt, CIB, MBB, 
IAS, Colonel A Olver, C B , C M G , F 11 C. 
V S , and the Secretary — Hal Sahib Malik 
Charan l)as, I.S S 

The Advisory Board consists of the Vice- 
Chairman, the Expert Advisers, the Heads 
of the Agricultural Departments in the Provinces, 
the Heads of the Agriculural and/or Veterinary 
Departments In the contributing States, the 
Chief Agricultural Officer, Sind, the Directors, 
Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, Imperial Institute of Veterinary Research, 
Muktesar, and Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore, the Director of Veterinary Services 
in India, and the Chief Publicity Officer, Indian 
States Railways as ex-officio members together 
with the following nominated or elected 
members — 

Representatives of the Provincial Vetennan/ 
Departments — Mr. P T. Saunders, nominated 
by the Government of Madras, Mr. E S. 
Farbrother, nominated by the Government of 
Bombay, Mr P J Kerr, nominated by the 
Government of Bengal . Khan Bahadur Sheikh 
Niaz Muhammad Khjin, nominated by the 
Government of the UP, Mr T F Quirke, 
nominated by the Government of tlie Punjab , 
Mr D T Mitchell, nominated by the Govern- 
ment of Burma , Major P B Riley, nominated 
by the Government of B & O , Major R F 
Stirling, nominated by the Government of C P , — 
Mr Guru Prasanna Sen, nominated by the 
Government of Assam , Mr S 1 A Shah, 
nominated by the Government of N.W.P F. 

Representatives of the Jnter-University Board — 
Dr. J C. Ghosh, Head of the Department of 
Chemistry, Dacca University, Dr T Ekambaram, 
Professor, Presidency College, Madras , Mr. C T 
Mudallyar, Retired Principal, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatoie Dr L K Hyder, Member, 
Public Service Commission, (India) 

Representative of the Indian Tea Association 
and of the Souther n India Planters* Association — 
Mr P H Carpenter. 

Representative of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee — Rao Bahadur Bhimbhal R Naik 

Representative of the Co-operative movement — 
Diwan Bahadur T Raghaviah, C S I 

Representative of minor administrations under 
the Government of India — Mr A M Mustafa, 
Agricultural Officer, Baluchistan 

Representative of the Forest Research Institute, 
Dehra Dun — Mr C G Trevor, C I E , I F S , 
Ottg Inspector- General of Forests 

Representative of the Indian Research Fund 
Association — Lt -Col A ,T H Russell, Public 
Health (Vunmissioiier with the Govt of India 

Members appointed by the Governor-General in 
Council — Mr Molid Azhar Ah, M L A , Dr 
Kazir Ahmad, Director of Technologu^l Labora- 
tory, Matunga, Mr G K Devadliar, C I.E , 
and Dr S S Nehru, Ph D , I C S. 

The work of the Council.— It is an 

important fe.iture of tlie Research Coimcirs 
constitution that it stands in the same relation 
to all research Institutions whether central 
or provincial (or State), and whether official 
or unofficial Though certain of its activities 


are administered direct the Council has no 
permanent research institute of its own and its 
normal method of promoting agricultural and 
veterinary research is by means of research 
grants to existing institution^. Proposals for 
research come up for consideration in two ways. 
Under the first applications for grants to 
provincial institutions including the universities, 
are made liy Local or State Governments, 
usually on the advice of the Provincial Agricul- 
tural Research Committees. The decision 
whether or not a particular scheme with or 
without modification should receive a grant 
depends largely on the extent to which it is of 
general importance and on the extent to which 
the proposals can be co-ordinated with research 
work already in progress The second method 
18 a natural corollary to the one just described 
The Council through its Advisory and Special 
Committees reviews the progress and position 
of work in agricultural and veterinary science 
and frames schemes for the filling of lacimco — 
this process is continuous and is further assisted 
by the recommendations of the Jioard of Agri- 
culture in India and it s Committee s At present 
the following standing committees of the 
Council arc at work The Sugar Committee, 
the Fertilisers Committee, the Locust Committee, 
the Oil Crushing Industry Committee, the 
Joint Committee of the Imperial Council of 
Agriouitural Rescarcii and tlie Indian Central 
('otton Committee, Animal Nutrition ('ommittee, 
Dairying Committee and the Cattle Breeding 
('oinmlttce Sub-Cominittees of the Advisory 
Board to deal with the detailed special proposals 
arc set up from time to time as required. 

A valuable feature of the Council's organi- 
sation is its elasticity and for that reason though 
certain definite principles laid down by the 
Governing Body are followed in regard to 
expenditure on research rigid rules have been 
avoided Actually the schemes financed by the 
Council fall into the following classes — 

(i) Special all-India schemes of research 
which call for a special central but not neces- 
sarily permanent organisation and which are 
administered direct by the Council, e g , Sugar 
Technology and Locust Research Agiidiltural 
Marketing and Statistical a.speit of Field lOxperl- 
ments and Animal Husbandry 

(ti) Scheme of research requiring temporary 
expansion of the work of a central research 
institute, e q , the two sub-stations at Karnal 
for cane-breeding and economic Botany (under 
the Imperial Sugarcane expert and the Imperial 
Economic Botanist respectively) 

(ut) Co-ordinated schemes of research in 
several provinces where grants in aid are given 
for work to be carried out piovincially as part 
of a general scheme Examples are found 
in — 

(a) The lliee research scheme in Madras, 
Bengal, U R , Burmah, B & O and Assam 

(b) The Sugarcane testing station scheme 
(U P., Punjab, B <fe O , Bombay, Bengal, Assam, 
all collaborating with the Coiml)atoro cane 
breeding station) 

(c) Fruit Research 

(d) Dry Farming Research, (Bombay, Madras 
and Hyderabad) 
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(tt) Research schemes carried out by 
arrangement in one province or State on a 
problem of all-India importance or affecting 
several provinces 

As examples of this may be mentioned — 
The experimental and demonstration sugar 
factory and training scheme in sugar technology 
at the Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, U P , the Bombay Fruit-Storage and 


Transport scheme , the Madras Potato Breeding 
scheme 

Grants to Universities to enable research 
workers on the University staff to expand 
existing research of agricultural importance 
or to develop the agricultural aspect of their 
own research The following statement shows 
the schemes received from Universities or 
Colleges in India and approved by the Council 
up to the end of 1933 — 


Statements showing schemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Rest arc h K'ceived from the 
Universities or Colleges in India and sanctioned bv the Council up to December 1932. 


Name of XTniversity 

1 S( hemes. | 

Amount 

sanctioned 

Dacca 

Research work on soils and the nutrition of the ric e plants 

Rs 


by 1)1 J C Ghosh 

34,0h() 

Dac( a 

Investigation of the organic constituents oi Indian soils 



by Prof ,T C Ghosh 

1 11 200 

Cal( utta 

Research into properties of colloid soil ( onstitucnts h\ 



Dr J N Mukherjee 

14,100 

(Jalcutta 

Punjab 

For statistical investigation on expel Imental errors in field 
trials by Prof P C Mah.ilanobis 

Investigation on the " wlther-tip ” of citrus tiees by 

11,500 

Dr H C Ch.iudliun 

Investigation on the relation between Phvsico-< hemical 

12,600 

Punj.ib 

properties and fertility of soils by Dr H S Bhatnagar 
Research on the standardisation of Physn o-chemical smgb 

8,300 

Punjab 

value measurements most suitable lor Indian soils bv 
Dr A N Puri 

H.50() 


Punjab 

Research on the effect of ions on jilunt growth by Dr S S 



Bhatnagar 

6,000 

Punjab 

Investigation of an electric method of Hygrometiy bv 



Prof J B Seth for 2 years 

1,600 

Madras 

Research m the cytologh al study of Indian ( rop plants 

1 25.8 30 

Ilavenshaw (! o 1 1 e g c , 

Research on water Hyacinth by Prof Parlja of Ravenshavv; 


Cuttek 

Collogi*, Cuttack i 

1 9,64b 

Agra College 

Research work cm ( ereal rusts bv Dr Mehta of Agra 



College 

1,03,100 

Agra College 

Research work on m\ castigation on Physiologic forms of 



wheat rusts by Di Mehta of Agra (College 

3,000 

Bov.il Institute 0l S( leiice, 

Resc^arch work on the Phvsiology of rice plant of Prot 


Bombsi V 

R H Dastur 

10,800 

Indian Institute of Si lence, 

(i) Scheme foi the jireparution of ( hea]) synthetic manure 


Bangalori’ 

from town refuse and waste materials 

4,9.50 


(ii) Scheme for the extension of sewage farm investigation 



with special reference to Papaya and Plantain 
cultivation 

18,340 


(til) Scheme for the extension of work on " quality ” 



In crops 

5,400 

Aishwa Bhaiati* Institute 

Development of methodology in rural researc h 

18,750 

of Rural Reconstruction, 
Srineketan 



'^iliool of • Tropical Medi- 

Rciiearch in systematic collection of medicinal plants and 


( me, Calcutta 

study of food poisons in India by Col Chopra 

02,860 

Allahabad* Agricultural 

Research on the composition of mdk by Dr Sam Higgin- 


Institute 

bottom 

8,600 


10 


• Funds not yet allotted for these schemes 
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statement showinj? fresh soliemes of Agricultural and Veterinary Research received from 
Univorsities 01 Colleges in India and approved by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
during 1933 


Name of Uni\ersitj 

Scheme 

j Amount 

Calcutta* 

Scheme for statistical studies relating to Agricultural work 

Rs 

Punjab 

in India by Prof P C Mahalanobis for five years 
Rescan h work on the etfei ts ot 10 ns on the growth of plants 

40,000 

by Dr S S Bhatnagar for 6 months 

900 

Punjab* 

Investigations on the relations of Physico-chemical factors 



to the fertility ot soils ]))- Dr S S Bhatnagar for seven 
months 

2,420 

Punjab* 

In’vestigation of the withcr-tip of citrus trees by Dr II C 


Chaudhuii for 4 months 

2,200 

liU< know* 

Enquirj into the Ilelminthiasis of cattle, sheep and goats 



in the United I’rovmccs by Prot G C Thajiar tor 
5 years 

25,460 

Indian Institute of Seieiife, 

Studv ot the composition and nutritive value ot milk of the 

Bangalore * 

cov , buffalo and goat for three years 

r)0,.')88 


* Funds not > et allotted for tliese schemes 


The principal whole time research officers 1 Entomologist at Locust Sub-Station — Dr 
employed under the Council are — K R Karandikar, Pasni 

Expert Adviser Agricultural Marketing — Mr Agricultural Statistician — Mr. M. Vaidyana- 

A M Le\ings1uno (1 CAR Headquaitcrs ) [than (ICAR Headquarters) 

Sugar Tcchnologist—Mr R C Snvastava, Chief Economist — Mr R I) Kapoor (I C 
M Sc , Harcourt Butler Technological Institute, A R Headquarters) 

Cawnpore j following research schemes have been 

Locust Research Entomologist — Rao Sahib 1 sanctioned by the Governing Body of the 
Y Ramchandra Rao, Karachi ' Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 


STATEMENT A SCHEMES TO WHICH THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF A(UilCU LTURA L 
RESEARCH IS ALREADY COMMITTED 


Part I. Suoak Schrmis— ( n) Research S< henich 


Serial 

No 

1 

j Dcscnjition of scln m< 

i 

Sanctioned 

grant 

Expi ndi- 
tiire to 
(‘nd of 
1933-34 

Balaiu e 
to 1>C 
sj)f nt 

Rlm VRKIs 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


1 

Construi tioii and testing of impro\cd juice 






boiling bel 

4,000 

3,900 

14 


2 

Lump sum grant to Slialij.ahanpur Re- 






search Station tor a detailed examina- 
tion ot new seedling cane 

6,000 1 

6,000 



3 

Lumj) sum grants of Rs 8,000 each to 
United Provinces, Jhhar and Orissa and 
Punjab Go\eniments for experiments in 
designing of a satisfactory small jiower 
Bugarcane ( rushing mill A turtiier grant 
Of Rs 5,000 sanctioned tor tlie Punjab 

29,000 
(24,000 Rs 
5,000 extra 
grant to the 

29,000 









Punjab ) 




4 

Bomba > -Deccan Sugarcane Reseaich 






Scheme 

6,22,000 
(from 1931-32 
to 1935-36) 

1,80,468 

3,41,532 


5 

Grant to Harcourt Butler Technological 





Institute, Cawnpore 

2,25,000 
(from 1930-31 
to 1934-35) 

1,65,000 

60,000 
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Sdial ^ 
No I 


Dosrriptioii ot S( hoino, 


U) 


Sthomo ior the entabliahn^ent of a Sup; ir- 
< Mile Jlesearch Station in Bihar .tnd 
Ormt,a and lor the appointment ot a 
Sn^nw ane Syiet lallst 


Station of the Coiinbatoie linpriial Su- 
garcane Station at Kama I 


St heme <uibmitted l)y tin Tiniierial M\ ( <»lo- 
pist, Pusa, for rtseardi on “Mosaic'’ 
and other Cane diseasta at Pnsa 


Gur Boiling 


Sugan ane Seedling Testing 
Dat t a 


Station 


—(a) Reseaich 

Schemes 



Sam f loneil 

Expendi- 
tuic upto 

Balance 
to be 

Remarks, 

giant 

end ot 

s])eut 

I 



193 5- 14 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


*1 92 800 

1 09 978 

82,822 

♦Round 

(tioin 1931-32 
to 1936-17) 

82 000 

4 } 970 

38,030 

11 g u 1 ( 
only 

(tiom 19 31-32 
to 19 15-30) 




85 000 

18.997 

26,003 

• 

from 19 12-33 
to 1934-35) 

1 




5.700 

5,652 

48 


(from 1930- 11 
to 19 12-33) 




t 

1 1 100 

0 411 

1 

1 (.,689 



Grant to the M\sore Durbai foi luet cling ol 
I thick canes 

E( onomic enquiry into the tost of pro-| 
I du( tion of ( rops in the jirim qial Siigai 
I I ane ,uid cotton tracts in India 


14 

16 


18 

19 


Research on the genetics of Sugarcane at 
I the Imperial cane breeding stations, 
Coimbatore 

Research on Sugarcane in the Madras- 
j Presiciency 

ilstablishment of a Sugarc anc researc h sta- 
tion in the Punjab 

In\ cstigation into various problems of] 
sugar industry in the United Provinc es 

Establishment of a Research and Testing] 
Station for the indigenous system of gui 
and sugar manufacture by the Sugar] 
TechnologLst to the Council 

Extension of Sugarcane work at the .Torhatj 
Experimental Station, Assam 

Enquiry into the production of kliandsara 
sugar in the United Provinces 


(irom 19 n - ‘IJ 
to 19 P>-3(>) 

21.000 
(fioml933'3 0 


4,43 200 
(from 193.»-33 
to 1935-30) 


12,333 
(5 >ears ) 

1,50,100 
(5 ^ ears ) 

1,33,000 
(5 years) 

1,01,300 
(5 A ears) 


1,07,400 
(5 \ears) 


48,000 

2,000 


22,48.600 


1,27,500 


7,400 
41,. 500 
10,000 

33.000 

67.000 

21,200 

3,000 


15,100’ 

1 

3, 1.5,700, Halt the 

e \ i) emil- 
t Ul(‘ to b(‘ 
ttoriK' b\ 
tlie Indian 
Central 
C () t t on 
Committee 

29,000 
1,08, COO 
1,03,000 
63,300 


1 , 00 , 100 ' 

I 

20,800 


9,26,962 13,22,638 


Grand Total 
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STATEMENT A 
Part T 

Sugar SeJipmes, 

ib) Statement showing the cost of establishments emploged under the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research 


Serial 

No 


description 


Sanctioned 
Annual Grant 


Rem 


1 Sugar Committee 

2 Sugar Technologist — 

*^(a) Main office 

] (6) Sugar Cable Ser\ ice 

I 

I 

3 Chief Economist and his staff 

4 Indian Sugar Trade Information Ser\ n e 
(Total sanctioned cost for five years Rs 35,306) 

I Tv)tal 


Rs a p 
9.200 0 0 


Funds are provided 
from ^ car to year 


45.000 0 

12.000 0 

8,200 0 

7,000 0 


81 400 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Funds are provided 
from year to year 

Funds are Receipts not 
taken into account 
Piactically the ser- 
vice is self-support- 
ing 

Sanctioned for about 
4 \ ears 

Sanctioned for e 
years Ant icipat - 
ed receipts not 
taken into account 
The service is likely 
to be self-supporting 


SCHEAIEfe TO WHICH THE IMPERIAL COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURAL RFSEARCH IS ALREADY COMMITTED 


Part II 

(ieneral Schemes other than Sugai 
(a) Research Schemes 





Expenditure 



Serial 

Description of scheme 

Sanctioned 

1 to end of 

Balance to 

K RMARKf 

No 

grant 

1933-34 

be sfient 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


Agricultural Schemes 

Rs 

Its 

Rs 


1 

Botankal Sub-Station at Karnal 

1,33,900 

80,506 

47,394 


2 

1 Grant to Dacca UnHerslty 
Professor Mukherjee’s Scheme of 

38,100 ' 

28,747 

9,353 


3 






research into properties of Col- 
loid Soil Constituents 

14,100 

10,945 

3,155 


4 

Professor Mahalanobis’ scheme ot 





investigation on experimental 
errors in field trials 

11,500 

1 1 ,000 

500 


5 

Grant to Principal, Agra College, 





Agra, for investigation into the 
j rusts of wheat and barely 

54,600 

30.800 

23 800 


0 

1 Dr Bhatnagar’s s( heme — 

1 (a) “ Effects of Ions on Plant 

Growth ” 

1 (b) “ Physico-chemical proper- 

' ties and fertility of soil ” 

7,380 

20 



7,400 


8,300 

8,262 

38 



' (c) Extension of (a) and (fr) 

3,320 

3,320 
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Expenditure 



Serial 

Deserlptlon of acheme 

Sane tioned 

to end of 

Balance to 

Rfmarks 

So 

grant 

1933-34 

be spent 


1 

2 

3 

4 

r, 

6 



Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


7 

Profeaaor Daatur h a( home “ Rice- 






Physiology 

10,800 

7,505 

3,235 


8 

(?) ])r Ohaudhn’ft Scheme “ Wi- 






thcr-tip of Citrus trees ” 

11,000 

9,700 

1,840 



(??) E\ tension of (i) 

2,000 

2,000 



9 

Estahlishment of a new branch of 






Vgriculturai Meteorology under 
the Indian Meteorological De- 






partment, Poona 

50,000 

29,050 

20,350 


10 

Appointment of a Physical Assis- 






tant on the staff of Agricultural 
('heniist, Bengal 

22,000 

8,473 

14,127 


11* 

Co-ordinaled scheme of Rice- 






Research in Pro\inces 

10,70,000 

3„5H,405 

7,11,535 

♦Out ot this 





the eon- 
t r 1 b u tion 
from the 








Empire 
M a rketmg 






Board is 
Rs ,1,70,000 

12 

Award of a prize for a bone crusher 
worked by — 

(a) Animal power 
(ft) Mec hank al power 

Exhibits for World’s Grain 

y 5,000 

5,000 


(revised) 

n 






Exhildtion and Conference 

\ 9,173 

9,173 



14 

Spec lal Jaicust Research staff 

/ 3,54,000 

2,70,000 

78,000 



Grant to Punjab Go^e^nment for 






Locust Resc'arc h 

12,800 

7,200 

5,()(>0 


10 

Experimental c onsignment of 






mangoes to the Empire Market- 
ing Board 

9,520 

9.100 

420 


17 

Research work on potatoes in 




1 


Madias 

20,000 

3,000 

17,000 

1 

18 

Pioyinc lalsc lieme oi fruit research 






Bombay Cold Storage fruit 
sc heme 

90,200 

53,400 

30,800 


19 

Hortic ultuial schemes in the 






Proxinces of Madras, Bengal, 
Punja I), United Province's, Bihai 
and Orissa 

3,84,900 

1,12,300 

2,72,000 


20 

Diy -tanning rosea ich schemes in 






the Bombay-Deecan, Hvdeua- 
bad, Madras and the Punjab 

5,42,000 

48,000 

4,94,000 


21 

Improvement of Castor crop m 






India by H E H the Nizam’s 
OovcTOment 

01,050 


61,050 


22 

Grant to the Burma Shell Oil 






Storage and Distributing Co , 
Bomliay 

7,000 

7,000 



28 

Grant to the United Provinces 






Govc'rument lor investigation 
into the malting and brewmg 





24 

tests ol improved barley 

Grant to the Punjab Government 

4,050 

4,650 



25 

for investigation into the malt- 
ing and brewing qualities of 
Punjab barley 

4,800 

4,800 



Grant to the Bihar and Orissa 





Govc^rnment tor investigating 
in the malting and brewing 






qualities of Bihar barley 

4,000 

4,000 




Total Agricultural Schemes 

29,63,973 

11,47,096 

i 18,06,877 
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Serial 

No 

Description of Scheme 

Sanctioned 

grant 

Expendi- 
ture upto 
end of 
10,33-34 

Balance to 
be spent. 

Remarks 


Animal Husbandry S< hemes 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


1 

Dr A Slater’s sclieme of Goat 
Breeding 

32,000 

20,537 

11,403 


2 

Appointment of a physical chemist 
to study animal nutrition at 
Dacca 

48,000 

18,750 

29,850 


3 

Appointment of Veterinarv In- 
vestigation oflicers m Provinces 

5,00,000 

I 1,12,435 

1 

3.87,565 


4 

Research at the Anand Creamerv 
in the manufacture of prodm ts 
and by-i)rodu( ts ot milk 

1,10,700 


1,10,700 


6 

Investigation into the most suit- 
able and economic methods of 
combating different types of 
parasitic infection in ruminents 
in the fields, etc 

20,100 

7,500 

12,000 


6 

Appointment of a protozoologist 

30,000 


30,000 



Total Animal Husbandry Schemes 

7,47,400 

1 1,50,222 

5,88,178 



Grand Total 

37.01,371 

' 13.00,318 

23,95,055 



statement a 
iHRT ir 

Oemral Srhenu‘.s other than Stu/ar 

(b) Statement ^fiounnq the annual cost of e‘iiahli^hmey\i^ employed directly undei the Council 


Serial 

No 

Description | 

S.inetionod 
4nnual Giant 

Rrmarkb 



Rs 

a 

p. 



1 

Fertilizer’s Committee 

1,500 

0 

0 

1 


2 

Locust Committee 

3,000 

0 

0 



3 

Locust Bureau 

1,800 

0 

0 



4 

Oil Seed Crushing Industry Committee 

8 000 

0 

0 



5 

Statistical Section of the Bureau of Agricultur.il 







Intelligence 

13,000 

0 

0 


-Funds are provided 
from year to year 

6 

Appointment of n statistician for the compilation 






of certain statistif s relating to feeding scales, 
etc , in Military Dairies | 

5,000 

0 

0 



7 

Editorial Committee 

1,000 

0 

0 



8 

Sub-Section of the Imperial Agricultural Bureau* 

2,700 

0 

0 



9 

Accounts and Audit 

9,000 

0 

0 


J 


Total 

38,600 

0 

0 
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STATEMENT A 

STAThMENT NO A — PAUT If 
General Schemes other than Su^ar 

(r) Statement shotving the annual cost of fixed Contribution'^ to Imperial and Internalional 
Tnditutions 


Serial 

No. 

Description j 

1 

Sanctioned 
Annual Grant 

Remarks 

1 

International des Epizootic s, Pans 

Rs 1,200 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-35 only 


Impel lal Institute of Mycology, London 

£ 600 0 0 
01 

Rs 8,000 0 0 

Sanctioned for the year 
1934-35 only 

3 

liiteinatlonal Institute of Agiieiiltuie, Ronn 

Rs 12,000 0 0 

Sam tinned for the year 
1934-35 only 

4 

IrnjK'rial Agricultural Bureau 

Rs 20,167 0 0 

£ 2,187 10 0 

Sanctioned for the jeai 
1034-35 only 

5 

Imperial Institutr' of Eiitomoiogv, London 

Rs 1,300 0 0 

Sanctioned for the >ear 
19 34-35 only 

0 

Tobacio Federation ot the British Kinpiie 

Total 

Rs 131 0 0 

£ 10 0 0 

Rs 51,300 0 0 

Sanctioned for five 
V(‘ar8 with elfeit 
from 1934-35 


ST A1' KM ENT’ A 


Paht If Schemes other than Sugar 

(d) Statement showing the amount required to mad the travelling allowatue of Non-Official 
members attending meetings of the Imperial Council of Agricultiaal Research and of Visitors invited 
to the meetings 


DescriptiDii 


Sanctioned 
Annual Grant 


Remarks 


IraveUinj? Allowance of Visitors for 
att( udinp; meetings of the Advisory 
lUjaul and Committees of the 
Council 


Travelling Allowance of Non-Olllcial 
members of the Council 


Its 


P 


2.000 0 0 Tidvelling Allowance of Visitors if 

invited at the initiative of the Vice- 
Chairman, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Itesearch, is paid from 
the funds of the Council but Is 
invited at the initiative of a local 
Government is payable from the 
Provincial Budget 

5.000 0 0 Travelling Allowance of Official mem- 

bers is met by their respective 
Governments 


Total . 


7,000 0 0 
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STATEMENT B 

Lut of Schemes approved bu the CoutwiI but not yet undertaken oiving to lack of funds 
J’ATiT (a ) — Sugar Schemes 


Serial 

No. 

j Desciiptioii 

1 Cost 

Serial 

No. 

Description. 

Cost 


1 

1 

Its 

2 

Grant to the Government of 

Bs 





the North West Frontier 


1 

Grant to the Government of 



Province for a seheme for 



I3urma for a scheme of re- 



sugar-cane research m the 



search into parasites to 



North West F i 0 n t 1 e 1 



control the beetle pest of 
sugarcane in Burma 

11,200 


Province 

64,250 



Total 

75,450 




STATEMENT B 

List of Schemes approved by the Council but not yet undertaken oivintj to lack of junds 
Part (by -General Schemes other than Sugar 


Serial 

No. 

Description 

j Cost 

Serial 

No 

Dose riptioii 

1 Cost 




lls 



Rs 

1 

Financial assistance to the 0 

il 


10 

Extc^nsion of work on ‘ qua- 



technological Section of the 



ilt^ ’ in Cl ops bv the Inciian 



1 Harcoiirt Butler Technolo- 



Institute' of Sciuite (2 



1 gical Institute 


.30,000 


yeais) 

5,400 

0 

Establishment of an All- India 


11 

IVofe.ssor J B Seth’s scheme 



Animal Husbandry Bureau 

15,000 


for invc stigating an electric 







method of Hygrometry (2 


3 

Professor Mahalanobis’ Statis- 



years) 

3,600 


tical scheme 


40,000 








12 

Grant to the Cc'iitral Provin- 


4 

Crops^ — 




res Governme'iit for inycsti- 



Tobacco Expert for Ben- 1 




gation into vaccination of 



gal (6 years) 




cattle against rinderpest 

46,700 


Tobacco Expert for Mad- 







ras (5 years) 


1,3.3,150 

13 

Grant to the Governme'iit of 







North Wc'st Frontier Pro- 



Tobacco Expert for Pun- 




vinee for an entomological 



]ab( 2 yeais) 

I 



survey scheme in the North 







West b’rontler Province 

34,740 

6 

Research on the composition 






of milk (2 yeais) 


8,600 

14 

Research in systematic collec- 




1 



tion of medicinal plants and 


6 

Extension of work on animal 



study of food poisons in 



nutrition in the Madras 



India by Colonc'l Choopra (6 


1 

Presidency (5 5 ears) 


40,030 


years) 

62,860 

7 

Investigation on the organic 


15 

Grant to tlie Government of 



Constituents of Indian soils 



Bombay for research in 



(5 years) 


11,200 


shecp-brecding (for 10 







years) 

85,122 

8 

Preparation of cheap synthe 







tic manure from town 


16 

Grant to the Government of 



refuse and waste materials 



Assam’for investigation into 



by the Indian Institute of 



fruit cultivation in Assam 

37,424 


Science. Bangalore ( 2 years) 

4,950 








17 

Grant to the Government of 


9 

Investigation of the Chemis 




Bengal for research into 



try of malting Cholam (Sor 




diseases of poultry in Ben- 



ghum) (3 years) 


15,266 


gal . ... 

66,679 
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Serial 

Description 

Cost 

Serial | 

Description 

Cost. 

No 

( 

1 

No 






Rs 



Rs. 

18 

Research In the eytologieal 


30 

Dr Puri’s scheme for work 



study of Indian crop jjlants 



on the standardization of 



(5 years) 

25,830 


Physico-chemical single 






value measurements most 


19 

M V 3 0 r e-Invcstigation of 



suitable for Indian soils (6 



Indian Fish poisons 

15,288 


years) 

13,600 

20 

Grant to the Government of 


31 

Grant to Dr Thapar for in- 



Mysore for investigating 



vestigation into Helmin- 



into Johne’s disease among 



thiasis of cattle, sheep, etc 

19,790 


animals 

24,400 







32 

Grant to the Government of 


21 

Scheme fot tiie investigation 



Madras for research on rural 



of Tuberculosis and Johne’s 



pisciculture . i 

47,660 


disease among animals 

2,00,000 







33 

Grant to the Bihar and Orissa 


22 

Giant to the Government of 



Governmimt forreseaich on 



Madras for research in oil 



the economics of irrigation 



seeds in Madras 

57,100 


from tube-wells 

73,680 

23 

Scheme for conducting re- 


34 

Grant to the Government of 



search In Warble Flies at 



Assam for a scheme of cat- 



the Muktosar Institute 

32,400 


tie nutrition 

69,788 

24 

Grant to th(' Government of 


35 

Punjab Government scheme 



the United Provinces for 



for the inst-allation of wheat 



icsearch on Sunn Hemp 

34,266 


nulling and baking labora- 






tory at Lyallpur 

22,300 

25 

Animal Nutiitlon Jlescareh 






Scheme, Bangalore — 


30 

Study of th(‘ composition and 






nutritive value of milk ot 



(a) Value of oil cakes and oil 



the cow, buffalo and goat 

50,588 


seeds for working bul- 






locks 

45,490 

37 

Research into the indigenous 






drugs of India with special 



(h) Extension of laboratory 



reference to the ir toxicolo- 



facilities 

23,1 CO 


gy 1 

73,080 

26 

i Extension of sewage farm 


38 

Scheme for the development 



investigations with sixuial 



of mcthodolog> in rural 



rc ference to Papaya .ind 



n search by the Viswa 



L’lautain cultivation (3 



Bharati Institute of Rural 



yeais) 

18,340 

1 

Ki construction, griniketan 





1 

(3 years) 

18,750 

27 

Sthenic by Dr P E Landei 






for determining the feed- 


39 

Grant to tin* Government of 



ing values of certain food 



Bombay lor a scheme of 



grains, oil seeds and oil- 



poultry bn eding rcsearth 



cakes for working bullocks 



in Western India 

13,045 


and dairy cattle 

38,670 




28 

St.itistical ba8l'^ of the esti- 



Total 

16,93,006 


matt's of prodiK tion of crops 






1 in India i 

5,000 





k. , 1 

1 


Sugar Scheme 

75,460 

29 

I'eeding values of oilseeds, 






cakes and other concentra- , 





i 

tes to milch animals i 

1 

46,630 

1 


Grand Total 

17,68,456 
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STATEMENT C. 

Statement showing cost of expired schemes 


Sugar Schemes 

Rs 

Lump sum grant to Shahja- 
hanpur Research Station 
for a detailed exammation 
of new seedling cane 

6,000 

Deputation of a chemist to 
Dhopal to test K B Hadis’ 
process of manufacturing 
Sugar by open pan method 

1,080 

K B Hadis’ Commercial 
Test of Bilari under Lai 
Har Sahai Gupta 

12,920 

Deputation of the SugarTech- 
nologist to Europe and 
America 

12,666 

Total 

32,666 

or 

32,700 

Agricultural Schemes. 


Grant to Dr K C Mehta for — 
( 0 ) Investigation of rusts of 
wheat and barley 

41,432 

(b) Investigation into the 
Physiologic forms of 
wheat rusts 

4,008 

(f) Giving some relief from 
a part of his duties at 
college 

4,182 

Hemp marketing officer 

13,864 

Investigation into the vita- 
min contents of mangoes 
by Dr Zilva 

1,015 

“ Water Hyacinth ” by Pro- 
fessor Parija 

9,646 

Standardisation of Physico- 
Chemical single value 
measurements most suitable 
for Indian Soils by Dr A 

N Pun 

5 250 

Grants to Pro\ince3 for col- 
lecting data on manurial 
experiments conducted in 
the past 

17,329 

Distribution of Sodium Eluo- 
silicate to Indian States 

1,757 


1 

2 


1 


1 


3 

4 


5 


f) 


8 


1 

2 


Animal Husbandry Schemes 

Rs 

Te'iting of Drug Plasmoquine 523 

All India Legislation for the 

control of animal disease 415 


Total Rs 

938 

(I) 

Contributions^ etc 
Contribution to Royal Veteri- 
nary College, London 

1,009 

(11) 

Deputation of India's Represen- 
tatives at International Con- 
ferences 

Deputation of Dr K C Mehta 
and others to the Interna- 
tion Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge in 1930 

2,432 

Expenditure on the Third 
Entomological Conference 
m London m 1930 

741 

Expenditure on the Interna- 
tional Veterinary Confer- 
ence m London m 1930 

525 

Expenditure on the Con- 
ference of workers interest- 
ed in problems of fruit 
jiroduction within the 
Empire held m London in 
1930 

193 

Indian Delegation to the 
International Institute of 
Agriculture, Rome 

5,159 

India s representation at the 
Ninth International Dairy 
Congress, Copenhagen, 1931 

3,372 

Cost of India’s representation 
at the Prei)aiatory Con- 
ference to the Second World 
Wheat Conference, Rome 

857 

Cost of India’s representatives 
at the Sod Workers Con- 
ference held in London m 
1930 

1G3 

'lotal Rs 

13,542 

(HI) 

General Schemes 
Honorarium to T)i Agharkar 

750 

Honoraiium to Mr Amar 
Nath 

500 

Total 

1,250 


(IV) 


8 Cost of exhibits m connection 
with commercial samples 
room of the High Com- 
missioners’ offi< 0 516 


98,999 

or 

909,00 


Grand Total of (I), (II), (III) 


and (IV) 

16,639 

Sugar Schemes 

32,700 

Agricultural Schemes 

99,000 

Animal Husbandry 

and 

General Schemes 

16,639 

Grand Total 

1,48,339 
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Abba, Cultivated and Uncultivated, In 1931-32 in bach Province. 



Area 

according 
to sur\ft\ 

Deduct 

Indian 

States 

Net area 

Pro Vint es 

According 

to 

survey 

According 
to Village 
Papers 


Acics 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajiner-lVl eivvara 

Assam 

1,770,921 

43,37'>,360 

7,890,560 i 

1,770,921 

35,481,800 

1,770,921 

35,484,800 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 

52,044,314 

71,507,695 

3,477,760 
18,334,720 i 

48,566,554 
53,1 72,975 

48,566,554 

53,172,975 

Bombay 

Burma 

97,446,023 

155,849,528 

18,568,960 * 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

78,877,063 

155,849,528 

Central Provinces and Bcrar 
Coorg 

85,190,400 

1,012,260 

21,207,680 

63,982,720 

1,012,260 

64,060,037 

1,012,260 

Delhi 

Madras 

North- \\ est Jb’rontiei Proviru e 

360,904 
91 ,073,424 
8,578,296 

140,800 

369,904 

91,073,424 

8,437,496 

369,904 

91,158,469 

8,576,829 

Punjab 

iJ lilted Pro\dnces 

65,257,965 

72,648,741 

3,286,700 

4,348,232 

61,971,265 

68,300,509 

60,187,672 

67,970,517 

Total 

746,124,831 

77,255,412 

668,869,419 

667,057,729 



Cultivated 

Uncultivated 


Provinces 

Net area 
actually 
sown 

Current 

fallows 

Cultiirable 
waste other 
tlian fallow 

Not avail- 
able for 
cultivation 

Forests 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres. 

Ajmci-Meiwara 

Assam 

357,930 

5,752,043 

151,613 

1,811,270 

303,642 

19,527,781 

861,134 

4,571,030 

96,782 

3,822,676 

Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa 

23,567,900 * 
24,768,100 

5,300,710 

6,214,766 

5,915,644 

6,999,99<) 

9,152,760 

8,017,146 

4,629,540 

7,172,964 

Bombay 

Bmma 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

10,737,504 

4,245,204 

7,108,016 

59,896,313 

19,695,944 

52,036,821 

9,096,554 

22,200,591 

<'eutral Provinces A Berar 
Cooig 

25,257,361 

137,793 

3,536,041 

171,547 

14,077,2<)7 

11,690 

4,941,840 

334,045 

1 6,247,692 
357,185 

Delhi 

Madia« 

Nortli-\\ est Frontier Pio- 
vinc e 

218,950 

33,495,798 

2,275,121 

7,124 

10,701,487 

509,044 

63,093 

1 }, 164, 111 

2,764,037 

80,737 

20,463,298 

2,668,346 

13,333,775 

360,281 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

3,221,166 

2,468,775 

14,716,694 

10,573,860 

12,721,012 

9,913,535 

1,979,286 

9,268,677 

Total 

228,835,924 

49,076,251 

155,121,997 I 

145,457,654 

88,565,903 


Note — Statistics for Manpur Pargana have been omitted as it now forms part of Indore 
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Abba undbr Irbiqation in 1931-32 in baoh Protinob. 


Area Irriqated. 


Provinces 

By Canals. 

By 

By 

Wells. 

Other 

Sources. 

Total Area 
irrigated. 

^ Govern - 
< ment. 

1 Private 

Tanks. 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara 



39,350 

100,531 


139,881 

Assam 

145 

324,940 

1,331 

33 

294,469 

620,918 

Bengal 

63,644 

206,757 

733,288 

230,039 

472,474 

1,706,202 

Bihar and Orissa 

844,356 

928,099 

1,602,083 

564,310 

1,241,508 

5,180, J56 

Bombay 

3,168,108 

80,234 

133,458 

646,348 

228,407 

i 

4,205,555 

Burma 

613,195 

247,007 

192,918 

19,080 

1 335,512 

1,408,618 

Central Provinces 







Berar 

* 

799,642 

* 

134,511 

44,267 

975,420 

Coorg I 

2 212 


1,379 



3,591 

Delhi 

30,512 


1,171 

20,261 


51,944 

Madras 

3,730,390 

147,326 

3,449,643 

1,340.612 

536,092 

9,204,003 

North-West fron- 







tier Province 

385,877 

410,520 


85,900 

87,963 

970,200 

Punjab 

9,929,217 

40,709 

33,229 

3,760,667 

130,904 

14,267,056 

United Provinces 

2,849,341 

38,695 

68,961 

1 

1 

4,745,025 

4,378,990 

10,071,012 

Total 

21,616,997 

3,600,159 

6,246,81 1 

11,053,323 

5,747,876 

48,864,876 


• Included under “ Private canals 
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Crops Irrigated • 


pro% lu( es. 

Ricc 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Jowar 

or 

Cholum 

(great 

millet). 

Balra 

or 

(Jumbu 

(spiked 

millet) 


Aciom 

A( les 

1 

Aci es 

1 

Acres 

1 

Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara, 

4.1 

1 9,505 

41,003 

157 

292 

Assam 

604,6^6 

•• 




Bengal 

1,607,897 

16,398 

4,687 

10 

70 

Bihar and Orissa 

3,488,584 

254,437 

130,818 

3,040 

1,486 

Bombay 

1,409,544 

590,245 

20,040 

654,715 

478,763 

Burma 

1,349,174 

83 


131 


Central Provinces <fe Berar 

811,522 

53,455 

1,784 

335 


Coorg 

3,591 

1 





Delhi 

1 

30 

22,905 

2,445 

636 

210 

Madras 

8,201,007 

2,704 


440,900 

311,226 

Noitli-West Fiontiei Province 

41, 160 

320,640 

00,517 

24,565 

8,327 

I’unjab 

651,477 

4,910,800 

106,858 

211,074 

335,500 

United Provinces 

45.1,372 

1 

i 

1 

3,751,494 

1,902,993 

45,697 

3,328 

latol 

18,583,166 

9,966,730 

2,302,076 

1,387,260 

1,139,202 


* Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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Provinces. 


Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Oribsa 

Bombay 

Burma 

Central Provinces and 
Beiar 

Coorg 
Delhi . 

Madras 

North-West Frontier 
Province 

Punjab 

United Provinces 


Total 


Agricultural Statistics, 


Crops Iruigated* 


Maize 

Othei 

cero,ils 

and 

pulses 

Sugaitanc 

Other 

food 

Crops. 

Cotton 

Other 

non-food 

crops 

Total 

Afros 

Ac les. 

\( res 

\ri es 

Acies 

Acres 

Acres 

28 951 

26,714 

57 

11,226 

22,838 

4,101 

155,791 


34 


7, 1)70 


8,558 

620,918 

4,084 

42,178 

.55,872 

J 41,422 

1 ^65 

152,397 

1,899,880 

65,690 

886,437 

145,552 

162,281 

4,087 

112,486 

5,254,918 

36,869 

460,660 

67,973 

229,020 

287,138 

393,320 

4,637,302 

803 

17,482 

1 ,776 

66,011 

29 

11,022 

1,446,511 

319 

3,832 

20,044 

74,358 

95 

9,676 

975,420 







3,591 

783 

3,826 

3,198 

5,662 

3,454 

8,795 

61,944 

2,825 

1 ,083,369 

112 4H1 

345,176 

190,868 

426,741 

11,184,259 

245,891 

33,638 

14,263 

32,048 

15,232 

136,548 

972,038 

427,193 

1,629,513 

403,825 

254,192 

2,014,609 

3,504,496 

14,545,567 

215,250 

2,122,530 

1,165,049 

341,493 

371,331 

330,488 

10,703,025 

1,028,668 ( 

3,310,249 1 

2,020,090 J 

1,643,559 i 

2,911,546 i 

5,098,628 

52,451,164 


• Includes area irrigated at both harvests. 
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AREA UNDER DIFFERENT CROPS CULTIVATED IN 1931-32 IN EACH PROVINCE. 




Food Oiuins 



Provinces 

Ru e 

Wheat 

Barlej 

Jovai 

or 

choluiu 
(great 
millet ) 

Bajra 

OI 

euinhii 
(spiked 
millet ) 


Acres 

Acres 

A( ros 

Aeies 

A( 1 es 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

580 

4,0^19,030 

30,090 

04,707 

101,084 

35,238 

Bengal 

Biliar and Orissa 

22,128,800 

14,091,300 

145,200 
] ,220,000 

87,500 

1,350,400 

0,200 

81,500 

2,200 

71,100 

Bombay 

Burma 

3,1 59,208 
12,543,154 

2,314,405 

40,519 

35,101 

7,803,837 

051,870 

5,228,780 

Central Provinces & Berai 
Coorg 

5,527,302 

81,128 

3,5 12,000 

1(»,851 

4,290,210 

1 1 9,300 

Delhi 

Madras 

10 

11,537,733 

40,948 

17,181 

12,711 

2,911 

59,007 

4,830,678 

00,030 

2,877,101 

North- West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

41 405 
709,028 

1,014,240 

9,079,013 

152,441 

029,480 

81,4.1.3 

1,013,034 

155,130 

3,232,880 

United Provinces 

6,070,500 

7,897,212 

4,137,004 

2 010,021 

2.1 50,162 

Total 

81,287,000 1 

25,320,103 

0,495 220 

21,008 175 

13,011,509 





I OOP (jrIvAINS 



Provinces 

Ragi OI 
mama 
(millet ) 

Maize 

dram (pulse) 

i Oth(u i()(id 

1 giuins and 
j pulses 

Total 

Food drains 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

A ( 1 es 

j Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Assam 

Bengal 

111 

4,400 

72 253 

83,700 

35,081 

* 

179,700 

50 523 
21 5 083 

1 ,071 ,000 

1 100,230 

4,012,713 
i 2 3,708,700 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Burma 

74 4,100 
(>44,198 

1,693,000 

101,418 

2 21,113 

1,465 000 
1,019,057 
244,040 

4,010,500 

3,208,400 

7 31,005 

25,372,700 

2^694,503 

11,135,301 

Central Piovinces & Berar 
(’oorg 

1 5,820 
3,351 

151,248 

1,327,128 

320 

5,4 47,5t>() 
1,0()2 

20,100,575 

87,861 

Delhi 

Madras 

15 

2,200,674 

2,069 

1 10,184 

99,020 

105,112 

7,502 

0,048,542 

207,908 

28,630,350 

North-West Fiontlor Pro- 
vince 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

14,954 

246,292 

449,266 

1,004,431 

2,125,045 

224,072 

5,546,685 

5,685,928 

108,281 

1,495,388 

0,511,350 

2,229,274 

22,816,099 

38,048,522 

Total 

3,871 ,921 

6,107,627 

15,031,743 

30,440,301 

205,013,961 


* Included under “ Other food grains and pulses." 
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ABBA UNDBE DIFFBRBNT CROPS OtTLTIVATBD IS 1981 82 IS BACH PROVINCF. 


Oilseeds 


Provinces 

Idnseed 

Sesamum 
(til or 

Eape 

and 

Ground- 

nut 

Cocoanut 

Castor 

Othei 

Oil 

Total 



jinjili) 

mustard. 



seeds 



Acres. 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-Mer- 









wara 

6^8 

20,024 

891 

1 




21,553 

Assam 

2,260 

20,683 

302,041 



4,818 


329,802 

Bengal 

Bihar and 

126,300 

161,300 

770,300 

800 

12,800 

100 

30,900 

1,102,000 

Orissa 

654,100 

200,400 

638,700 

1,200 

28,500 

54,000 

299,900 

1,876,800 

Bombay 

137,191 

233,646 

1 63,691 

989,224 

27,088 

76,953 

220,276 

1,84 8,069 

Burma 

Central Pro- 

26 

1.328,463 

; 4,360 

403,309 

10,439^ 

14 

7,532 

1,759,143 

Vinces and 
Berar 

937,224 

504.924 

69,821 

164,333 


38,263 

340,960 

2,055,525 

Coorg 

260 

4 

1 


265 

Delhi 

4 

23 

7.744 




263 

8,034 

Madras 

North-West 

5,804 

747,053 

14,723 

2,635,427 

539,031 

830,114 

153,518 

4,425,670 

Frontier 

Province 

285 

3,592 

106,927 




25 

110,829 

Punjab 

United Pro- 

3l,5i2 

162,440 

1,149,860 



47 

1,206 

1,345,065 

vinces 

321,256 

329,660 

277,820 

27,214 


10,188 

33,507 

999,645 

Total 

2,216,000 

3,712,468 

3,506,882 

4,226,008 

617,858 

514,497 

1,088,087 

1 5,882,400 


Provinces 

('ondl- 
mcnts 
and 
bpK es 

SUGAR 1 

Fiurks 

Sugar- 

cane 

Others* 

Cotton 

Jute 

Other 

fibres 

Total 

fibres 

1 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmer-Merwara 

3,415 

57 

299 

26,595 


97 

26,692 

Assam 


31,332 


37,128 

99,282 


136,410 

Bengal 

1 36,100 

233,400 

54,900 

58,500 

1,596,700 

63,900 

1,719,100 

Bihar and Orissa 

65,000 

281,600 


68,500 

147,500 

26,300 

242,300 

Bombay 

218,754 

68,848 

1,155 1 

4,320,908 


109,494 

4,480,402 

Burma 

97,332 

20,624 

21,197 

228,483 


1,1 86 

229,669 

Central Provinces and 








Berar 

112,365 

22,042 


4,620,366 


95,138 

4,715,504 

Coorg 

3,676 

19 




443 

443 

Delhi 

2,150 

3,225 


4,398 


642 

5,040 

Madras 

728,395 

116,105 

90,796 

2,204,506 


149,245 

2,353,751 

North-West Frontier 








Province 

7,090 

44,268 


17,767 


1,286 

19,053 

Punjab 

62,820 

474,655 


2,159,722 


54,964 

2,214,686 

United Provinces 

156,888 

1,576,280 


739,640 

1,734 

183,544 

924,918 

Total 

1,593,985 

2,872,455 

168,347 

14,486,513 

1,845,216 

686,239 

17,017,968 


* Area under sugar-yielding plants other than sugarcane. 
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area under DIPFBRBVT OROPS cultivated in 1931-32 IN EACH PROVINCE 


ProviiKos 

Dvos and Tan- . 
nlng materials • 


Drugs and Narcotics 


Fodder 

Crops 

Indigo j 

Others j 

Opium 

Tea 

Coffee 

Toiiacco 

Other 
Drugs 
and Nar- 
cotics (a) 


Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Acies 

Acies 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Ajmci-lVterwara 






22 


1,408 

Assam 




431,145 


1 3,830 



Bengal 




199,100 


292,800 

3,800 

100,100 

Bihar and Oiissa 

4,0 <0 

500 


4,100 


141,100 


31,400 

Bombaj 

182 

520,034 


24 

4 

158,423 

29,773 

2,449,710 

Buima 

405 



55,393 

17 

91,922 

67,249 

235,416 

Central Provinces 









and Berar 

3 

34 




15,871 

2,349 

441,073 

Coorg 




415 

40,533 

7 



Delia 

1 





464 


25,207 

Madras 

37,239 

5,237 


68,794 

51,160 

268,815 

156,512 

464,978 

North-West Frontier 









ProMnco 


23 




13,444 

55 

126,115 

Punjab 

8,992 

7,241 

1,177 

9,695 


85,2.S8 

1,480 

4 , 471,971 

United Provinces 

2,631 
! 

030 

40,916 

6,455 


1 68,303 

2,470 

1,277,283 

Total 

1 63,453 

533,099 

j 42,093 

775,121 

91,714 

1,150,259 

1 

263,688 j 9,624,662 


(a) Jntlmlt's C'iuchonA and Indian lunnp also 


Provrnces 

Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Misc ellaneous 
Crops 

Total 

Deduct 

area 

Not 

HU hiding 
root 
crops 

Food 

Non-food 

area 

sown 

sown 

more than 
once 

area 

sown. 

Ajmer-Merw.jra 

Assam 

Bengal 

Acres 

1,467 

413,638 

772,100 

Ac res 
7,719 
ib) 

249,000 

Acres 
2,542 
1 55,981 
104, 100 

Acres 

465,408 

6,424,851 

28,675,400 

Acres 
107,478 
672,808 
5,1 07,, 500 

Acres 

357,930 

5,752,043 

23,567,900 

Bihar and Orissa 

Bombay 

Bunma 

()52,900 

255,855 

1,008,195 

1 ,066,300 
3,148 
21, 175 

.347,900 

8,622 

246,496 

30,086,600 

33,687,572 

18,379,794 

5,318,500 

1,448,527 

909,195 

24,768,100 

32,239,045 

17,470,599 

Central Provinces and 
Berar 

Coorg 

120,989 

5,832 

4,491 

985 

27,900,8 '6 
139,051 

2,643,445 

1,258 

25,257,361 

137,793 

Delhi 

Madras 

6,130 

741,075 

494 

68,422 

890 

137,272 

319,633 
38, 344,') 77 

100,683 

4,848,779 

218,950 

33,495,798 

North-West Frontici 

Pro\ in( e 

1 21,931 

61, 693 

3,003 

2,936,778 

361,657 

1 

2,275,121 

Punjab 

United Provinces 

281,058 

.521,499 

216,890 

1 199,970 

6,590 

7,938 

i 

32,006,677 

43,834,348 

1 

1 4,457,163 

8,088,578 

1 

27,549,514 

35,745,770 

Total 

j 4,895,609j 

1,899,502 

1,022,519 262,901,495 
1 

34,065,671 

1 

1 228,835,924 


(6) Included under Miscellaneous non-food crops 
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Note — The acreage of crops given in this table is for British India onI^ , but the Meld includes the crops m certain Indian States also 
* Groundnut, cocoanut, castor and other oilseeds t The statistics of the production of tea, jute and rubber are for calendar years 
t Includes yield of other tracts for which no forecast is made 

i Other dyes & tannmg materials, other drugs & mat«rial3 and miscellaneous non-food crops 
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Irrigation. 


Ihe chief characteristics of the Indian rainfall 
are its unequal distribution over the country, 
its irregular distribution throughout the sea- 
sons and its liability to failure or serious defi- 
ciency. The normal annual rataifall vanes from 
460 inches at Cherrapunjl in the Assam hills to 
less than three inches in Upper Smd The 
greatest rainfall actually measured at any 
station in any one year was 905 inches, recorded 
at Cherrapunjl in 1861, while at stations in 
Upper Sind it has been nil There arc thus 
portions of the country which suffer as much 
from excessive rainfall as others do from 
drought. 

The second important characteristic of the 
rainfall is its unequal distribution throughout 
the seasons Except in the south-east of the 
peninsula, where the heaviest precipitation 
is received from October to December, by far 
the greater portion of the rainialls during the 
soutli-west monsoon, between June and October 
During the winter months tlie raintall is com- 
paratively small the normal amount varying 
from half an inch to two inches, while the hot 
weather, from March to May or June, is prac- 
tically ramle&s Consequently it happens 
that in one season of the year the greater part 
of India is deluged with rain and is the scene 
of the most wonderful and rapid growth of 
vegetation , in another period the same tract 
becomes a dreary, sun-burnt waste The 
transition from the latter to the former stage 
often occurs in a few dajs. Erom the agricul- 
tural point of view the most unsatisfactory 
feature of the Indian rainfall is its liability to 
failure or serious deficiency. The average 
annual rainfall over the whole country is about 
45 inches and there is but little variation from 
this average from year to year, the greatest 
recorded being only about seven inches But 
if separate tracts are considered, extraordinary 
variations are found. At many stations annual 
rainfalls of less than half the average are not 
uncommon, while at some less than a quarter of 
the normal amount has been recorded in a year 
of extreme drought. 

Scarcity. — Classing a year in which the 
deficiency is 26 per cent, as a dry year and one 
m which It IS 40 per cent, as a year of severe 
drought, the examination of past statistics 
shows that, over the precarious area, one year 
in five may be expected to be a dry year and one 
In ten a year of severe drought. It is largely 
in order to remove the menace of these years 
that the great irrigation systems of India have 
been constructed. 

Government Works — The Government 
irrigation works of India may be divided into 
two main classes, those provided with artificial 
storage, and those dependent throughout the 
year on the natural supplies of the rivers from 
which they have their origin. In actual fact, 
practically every Irrigation work depends upon 


storage of one kind or another but, in many 
cases, this is provided by nature without man’s 
assistance In Northern India, upon the 
Himalayan rivers, and in Madras, where the 
cold weatlier rams are even heavier than 
those of the south-west monsoon, the principal 
non-storage systems are found 

The expedient of storing water in the monsoon 
tor nfcili/ation dunny the subsequent dry weather 
has been practised in India from tune iinme 
moriai. In tiieir simplest torm, siicti storage 
works consist of an earthen embankment 
constructed across a valley or depression, behind 
which the water collects, and those under 
Government control range from small tanks 
irrigating only a tew acres each to the huge 
reservoirs recently completed m the Deccan 
which are capable of storing over 20,000 
million cubic feet of water By gradually 
escaping water trom a work of the latter type, 
a supply can be rn.Uutamed long after tlie river 
on Avliicli the reservoir is situated would other- 
wise 1)6 dry and useless 

The Three Classes — Previously all irriga- 
tion woiks were divided into three classes 
Productive, Protective and Minor, but during 
the tneniiium 1921-24 the method of deter- 
mining the source from which the funds for the 
construction of Government works was pro- 
vided was changed, and now all works, whe- 
ther major or minor, for which capital accounts 
are kept, have been re-classifled under two 
heads, Productive and Unproductive, with a 
third class embracing areas irrigated by non- 
capital works The main criterion to be satis- 
fied before a work can bo classed as productive 
is that it shall, within ten years of the com- 
pletion of construction, produce sufficient 
le venue to cover its working expenses and the 
interest charges on its capital cost Moat of 
the largest irrigation systems in India belong 
to the productive class The total capital 
outlay direct and indirect on Irrigation and 
navigation woiks, including woiks under 
construction, amounted at the end of the year 
1929-JO to Its 130 crores 

Unproductive woiks are constructed primarily 
with a view' to the protection of precarious 
tracts and to guard against the necessity for 
jienodical expenditure on the relief of tlie popula- 
tion in times of famine. They are financed 
from the current revenues of India, generally 
from the annual grant for famine relief and 
insurance, and are not directly remunerative, 
the construction of each such work being sepa- 
rately justified by a comparison of the value of 
each acre protected (based upon such factors 
as the probable cost ©f famine relief, the popula- 
tion of the tract, the area already prot^ted 
and the minimum area which must be protected 
m order to tide over a period of severe drought) 
with the cost of such protection 
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Irngahon Charges 


Nearly onc-eighth of the whole area irrigated 
in India from Government works is effected 
by minor works for which no capital account 
is kept. 


Growth of Irrigation — There has, during 
the last fifty years, been a steady giowth in 
the area irrigated by Government irrigation 
works. From 10^ million acres in 1878-79 the 
area annually imgiitod rose to 19i million acres 
at the beginnmg of the century and to 31 million 
acres m 1930-31 This record was, however, 
surpassed m the year 1929-30. when the total 
area irrigated bv all classeh of works in India, 
excluding the Indian States, amounted to 
81i million acres 

The main increase has been in the class of 
productive works, wliich irrigated 4^ million 
acres in 1878-79 and rose to 20 766,209 acres in 
1920-27. During the year 1930-31 the areas 
irrigated by productive and unproductive 
works amounted to 22,440,783 acres and 
4,195,701 acres respectively 

The area irrigated in 1930 31 ^vas largest in the 
Punjab, in which province 11 49 million acres 
were irrigated during the year In addition 
about 1 . 49 million acres were irrigated from chan- 
nels which although drawing their supplies from 
British canals, lie wholly in the Indian States 
The Madras Presidency came next with an area 
of 7.6 million acres, followed by the United Pro- 
vinces with 4 million and Sind with 3 7 million 
acres. 


Capital and Revenue— The total capital 
invested in the works has risen from lls 42,36 
lakhs in 1900-01 to Rs 136 44 crores in 1930-31. 
The gross revenue for the year was Rs 1,209 
lakhs and the working expenses Its 669 lakhs, 
the net return on capital being therefore, 4 7 
per cent In considering the latter figure, it 
must be remembered that the capital invested 
includes considerable expenditure, viz , Rs 4,096 
lakhs upon four projects of the first magnitude 
m , the Cauvery Mctiir Project, the Lloyd 
(Sukkur) Barrage Project, the Sarda Canal Pro- 
tect and the Sutlej Valley Project, which were 
under construction and contributed little or 
nothing in the way of revenue Of the several 
provinces, the return on tlie capital invested m 
product! v^e works w'as higiiest in the Punjab, 
where the canals yielded 12 64 per cent 

Charges for Water — The charges for 
water are levied in different ways in the various 
provinces In gome, notably in Sind, the 
ordinary land revenue assessment includes also 
the charge for water, 9/lOths of this assessment 
being regarded as due to the canals In others, 
as in parts of Madras and Bombay, different 
rates of land revenue are assessed according 
to whether the land is irrigated or not, and the 
assessment upon irrigated land includes also | 
the charge for water. These methods may I 


however be regarded as exceptional. Over 
the greater part of India water is paid for sepa- 
rately, the area actually irrigated is measured, 
and a rate is charged per acre according to the 
crop grown. Lower rates are often levied in 
cases where irrigation is by “lift”, that is to 
say where the land is too high for the water to 
flow on to it by gravity and consequently the 
cultivator has to lift it on to his field. 


Various other methods of assessment have 
been tried, such as by renting outlets for an 
annual sum, or by charging according to the 
volume of the water used, but these have never 
been successful The cultivator fully under- 
stands the principle of “No crops, no charge” 
which IS now followed as far as possible in canal 
administration, but has no confidence in a 
system under which his liability for water rate is 
independent of the area and quality of his crop. 

The rates charged vary considerably with the 
crop grown, and are different in each province 
and often upon the several canals in a single 
province Thus in the Punjab, tliey vary from 
Rs. 7-8-0 to Rs 12 per acre for sugarcane, from 
Rs 4 to lla 7-8-0 per acre for nee, from 
Rs 3-4-0 to Rs 5-4-0 per acre for wheat, from 
Rs 3 to Rs 4-4-0 per acre for cotton and from 
Rs 2 to Rs 3-4-0 per acre for millets and pulses 
Charge is made for additional water- 
ings Practically speaking. Government guaran- 
tees sufficient water for the crop and gives it as 
available If the crop fails to mature, or If Its 
yield is much below normal, either the whole or 
part of the irrigation assessment is remitted. 


A somewhat different system, the long lease 
system, is in force in parts of Bengal and the 
Central Provinces under which the cultivators 
pay a small rate for a term of years whether they 
take water or not. In these provinces where 
the normal rainfall Is fairly high, it is always a 
question whether irrigation will be necessary 
at all, and if the cultivators have to pay the full 
rate, they are apt to hold off until water becomes 
absolutely essential, and the sudden and universal 
demand then usually exceeds the supply. By 
paying a reduced rate every year for a term 
of years they become entitled to water when 
required , consequently there is no temptation 
to wait till the last possible moment, and the 
demand is much more evenly distributed 
tiiroughout the season 

Taken as a whole, irrigation is offered oh 
extremely easy terms, and the water rates 
represent only a very small proportion of the 
extra profit which the cultivator secures owing 
to the water he receives. 

Triennial Comparisons. — The average area 
irrigated in British India by Government works 
of all classes during the trienuium 1027'3O was 
nearly 30 million acres 
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i'he rosultb obtained in each province are given in the table below — 


Provinces 

Average area irrigated 
in trienniiim 
1925-28. 

Trlcnnium 

1927-30 

Madras 


7,205,587 

7,277,967 

Bombay (Deccan) 


440,536 

406,748 

Sind . . 


3,385,379 

3,679,592 

Bengal 


97,182 

90,054 

United Provinces 

. 

2,698,265 

3,639,867 

Punjab 


10,442,730 1 

11,200,550 

Burma.. 


1,939,029 

1,994,321 

Bihar and Orissa 

.. 

930,112 

9)7,067 

Central Provinces 


U 7,850 

400,438 

North-West Frontier Province 


369,343 

403,064 

llaj putana 

.. 

24.820 

* 31,984 

Baluchistan 



22,319 

i 

22,407 


Total 

27,973,152 

29,954,059 


Productive Works — Taking productive works only, a triennial comparison Is given in the 
following table. It will be seen that the average area irrigated by such works during the trien- 
nium was one-and-a-h,vlf rallllon acres more than in the previous period — 


Provinces. 

Average area irrigated 
in previous tnennium 
1924-27 

Average area irrigated 
In triennium 
1927-30. 

Madras 

3,732,271 

3,821,815 

Bombay-Deccan 

2,699 

2,637 

Sind 

2,894,468 

2,661,519 

United Provinces . 

2,462,061 

8,372,506 

Punjab 

9,755,740 

10,775,794 

Burma 

1,631,403 

1,378,393 

Central Provinces . 

153,942 

21,889 

North-West Frontier ^ovince . . 

200,413 

207,750 

Total 

20,732,997 

22,202,303 


Taking the productive works as a whole, construction, which classes at present contri- 
the capital invested in them was, at the end of bute little or nothing in the way of revenue ; 
1930-31, Us 92 crores. The net revenue for moreover only receipts from water rates and a 
the year was Be. 627 lakhs giving a return share of the enhanced land revenue due to the 
® SI per cent as compared with 9 per cent, in introduction of irrigation are credited to the 
3918-19 and 9i iier cent, in 1919-20. In consi- canals, so that the returns include nothing on 
dering these figures it must be remembered that account of the large addition to the general 
the capital invested Includes the expenditure revenues of the country which follovrs in the 
upon several works which have only lately come wake of their construction, 
into operation and others which are under 
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Unproductive Works. — Turning now to the unproductive works, the areas Irrigated in the 
various provinces during the trionnium were as below — 


Provinces. 1 

Average area Irrigated 

Average area Irrigate 1 


in previous triennium 

in triennium 


1924-27. 

1927-30 

Madras 

271,455 

266,849 

Bombay-Deccan 

277,709 

239,278 

Sind . 

527,737 

831,722 

Bengal 

73,381 

67,802 

United Provinces 

207,312 

252,643 

Punjab 

243,61 3 

124,756 

Burma ... 

268,110 

539,253 

Bihar aind Orissa 

889,733 

904,303 

Central Provinces ... 

230,280 

333,482 

North-West Frontier Province 

156,911 

195,314 

Eajputana 

23,272 

31,984 

Baluchistan . . 

22,070 

22,407 

Total 

3,191,588 ! 

4,109,703 


Non-capital Works — The ro=iults obtained from the non-capital works are given below — 


Provinces 

Average area 
iirigated in pre- 
vious triennium 
1924-27 

1 

Average area irri- 
gated in triennium 
1927-30 

Madras 

3,174,731 

3,189,303 

Bombay-Deccan 

157,025 

164,833 

Sind 

87,279 

86,351 

Bengal 

22,1 35 

22,252 

United Provinces 

8,006 

14,717 

Punjab . . 

349,768 

Nil. 

Burma . . 

72,870 

76,676 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,246 

2,764 

Central Provinces 

45,089 

45,067 

Total 

j 3,919,749 

3,601,963 


Capital Outlay — The total capital outlay, In Madras the percentage of return was 6 17 
direct and Indirect, on irrigation and navigation while in the United Provinces a return of 4*93 
worfc, including works under construction, per cent, was realised In considering these 
amounted at the end of 1930-31 to Us 136 figures it must be remembered that the capital 
crores. The gross revenue for the year was invested includes considerable expenditure upon 
Rs. 12,09 lakhs, and the working expenses three projects of the first magnitude rw , the Sarda 
E». 5,69 lakhs ; the net return on capital was Oudh canals, the Lloyd Barrage project and 
therefore 4.7 per cent. Of the several the Cauvery (Mettur) project which were under 
provinces, the return on the capital outlay construction and contributed little or nothing 
mvested in productive works was highest in the in the way of revenue, 

Punjab, where the canals yielded 12 64 per cent 
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Irrigated Acreage. — A comj>axi8on of tiie acreage of crops matured during 1930-31 by 
means of Uovernraent irrigation systems with the total area under cultivaiion in the several pro* 
vinoes is given below — 


Provinces 

Net area 
cropped 

Acres 

Area irri- 1 
gated by 
Govern- 
ment 
irrigation 
works 
Acres 

Percentage of 
area irrigated 
to total 
cropped area 

1 

Capital cost 
of Govern- 
ment irriga- 
tion & Navi- 
gation works 
to end of 
1930-31 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Estimated 
value of 
crops raised 
on areas 
receiving 
State irriga- 
tion. 

In lakhs of 
rupees 

Madras 

39,193,000 

1 7,573,000 

19 3 1 

17,63 

22,33* 

Bombay-Deccan 

26,264,000 

! 403,000 

1 5 

10,38 

2,02 

Sind . . 

4,336,000 

1 3,716,000 

85 7 

21,90 

6,87 

Bengal . 

28,399,000 

73,000 

0 3 

4,85 

27 

United Provinces 

43,022,000 

3,989,000 

9 3 

25,12 

14,43 

Punjab 

30,265,000 

11,485,000 

3 0 

33,38 

2,477 

Burma . 

18,023,000 

2,098,000 

n 6 

6 62 

6,35 

Bihar and Orissa 

29,779,000 

890,000 

3 0 

6,28 

6,39 

Central Provinces 

North-West Frontier Pro- 

20,650,000 

423,000 

2 1 

6,6 3 

1,40 

vinces 

2,423,000 

405,000 

16 7 

2,94 

1,28 

Rajputana 

377,000 

20,000 

5 3 

35 

5 

BaluchLstan 

457,000 

22.000 

4 8 

36 

3 

Total 1 

243,188,000 

31,097,000 

12 7 

1 1,36,44 

86,10 


♦ Exclusive 01 the value of crops raised on some i million acres irrigated by non-capital works. 


New Works — The major works of excep- 
tional importance are the Sukkur Barrage and 
Canals in Sind, the Cauvery (Mettur) profect in 
Madras, and the Sutlej Valiev Canals in the Pun- 
jab, The Sii kkiir Barrage, which was opened bv 
His Excellency the Viceroy early in 1932, is the 
greatest work of tits kind in the world, measuring 
4,725 feet behveen the faces of the regulators on 
eitherside The total cost of the scheme is esti- 
mated at lls 20 crores which the barrage accounts 
for about Rs 6 crores and the canals for lis. 14 
crores A gross area of 7^ million acres iscommand- 
ed, of which million acres is cultiirable and 
an annual area of irrigation of 5J million acres is 
anticipated, of which 2 million acres repiesent 
existing inundation irrigation which will be 
given an assured supply by the new canals 
The ultimate annual net revenue forecasted 
as obtainable from the project, aftir paving 
working expenses, Is ‘Rs 194 lakhs, winch 
represents a return of 10 per cent on capital 
This 13 the return from water rates alone, but 
a further large increase in general revenues 
may safely be reckoned upon from the area of 3 
million acres of waste which will be brought 
under cultivation There will be increases bn 
this account under practically every head of 
revenue, such as railways, customs, stamps, 
excise and the like, not to mention the addition 
to the country’s wealth owing to the produc- 
tion, on land at present barren, of crops to the 
value of Rs 2,500 lakhs per annum 
, The Sutlej Valley Works consist of 
four weirs, three on the Sutlej and one on the 
Panjab, as the Chenab is called below its 
junction with the Sutlej, with twelve canals 
taking off from above them The total area to 
be irrigated is 5,108,000 acres, or nearly 

8.000 square miles Of this, 2,075,000 acres 
are perennial and 3,033,000 acres non-perennial 
irrigation 1,942,000 acres are In British territory, 

2.825.000 acres in Bahawalpur and 341,000 
acres in Bikaner. 

The total cost of the scheme was estimated at 
^ 1,460 lakhs. Upon this a return of 12} per 


cent, is anticipated from water-rates alone. 
But the scheme has another, and even more 
important source of revenue. On the intro- 
duction of imgdtioD, no less than 3i million 
acres of desert waste, the property of the three 
parties concerned, at present valueless will 
become available for colonisation and sale It 
IS customary, in the pro-forma accounts of 
irrigation projects, to credit a scheme with the 
interest on the sale proceeds of Crown waste 
lands rendered culturable by its construction; 
if this 18 included, the annual return on the 
works will amount to nearly 38 per cent 
It bids fair, indeed, to rival the Lower 
Chenab CJanal, the return from which 
was more than 50 per cent in 1929-30 These 
anticipations may need modification, however, 
in view of the fact that a revised estimate for 
the project amounts to Rs 2,376 lakhs 

The Cauvery Reservoir project, which will 
cost nearly 6^ crores of rupees and will extend 
irrigation to a new area of 301,000 acres, 
is making satisfactory progress In Bombay 
Presidency the Bhandardara Dam, 270 feet 
in height, was completed at the end of 1025 
and the BhatgarDam at the end of 1926 The 
Damodhar River (Canal) project, which will 
irrigate 180,000 acres of rice lands in the Burd- 
wan and Hooghly Districts of Bengal was com- 
menced during the year 1926-27 Excellent 
progress has been made with the Sarda-Oudh 
Canals (in the United Provinces and the system 
was inaugurated by H E the Viceroy in the 
autumn of 1928 This project will irrigate more 
than a million acres 

A comprehensive Irigation programme extend- 
ing over a period of 14 years is under investi- 
gation In the Central Provinces The possibility 
of increasing irrigation in the North-West 
Frontier Province is receiving attention, whilst in 
Bombay Presidency there is a proposal to 
Increase the supply In Lake Fife either by raising 
the present dam or by constructing subsidiary 
storage dams in branch valleys. 
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WELLS AND TANKS. 


So far we have dealt only with the great irri- 
gation schemes They are essentially exotic, 
the products of British rule , the real eastern 
Instrument is the well The most recent figures 
give thirty per cent, of the irrigated area in India 
as being under wells. Moreover the well is an 
extremely eflBcient Instrument of irrigation. 
When tl e cultivator has to raise every drop of 
water which he uses from a varying depth, he 
is more careful in the use of it ; well water 
exerts at least three times as much duty as 
canal water. Again, owing to the cost of lifting, 
it IS generally used for high grade crops It is 
estimated that well-irrigated lands produce at 
least one-third more than canal-watered lands 
Although the huge areas brought under cultiva- 
tion by a single canal 8ch<‘me tend to reduce the 
disproportion between the two systems, it must 
be remembered that the spread of canals in- 
creases the possibilities of well irrigation by 
adding, through seepage, to the store of subsoil 
water and raising the level 
Varieties of Wells. — Wells in India are 
of every description They may be just holes 
in the ground, sunk to subsoil level, used to 
a year or two and then allowed to fall into 
decay These are temporary or kacha wells. Or 
they may be lined with timber, or with brick or 
stone. They vary from the kacha weil costing a 
few rupees to the masonry well, which will run 
into thousands, or in the sandv wastes of Blkanir, 
where the water level is three hundred feet 
below the surface, to still more. The means 
of raising the water vary in equal degree There 
Is the pxcoitah, or weighted lever, raising a 
bucket at the end of a pivoted pole, Just as is 
done on the banks of the Nile. This is rarely 
used for lifts beyond fifteen feet. For greater 
lifts bullock power is invariably used This is 
generally harnessed to the mot, or leather bag, 
which is passed over a pulley overhanging the 
well, then raised by bullocks who walk down a 
ramp of a length approximating to the depth 
of the well. Sometimes the mot is just a leather 
bag, more often it is a self-acting arrangement, 
which discharges the water into a sump auto- 
matically on reaching the surface. By this 
means from thirty to forty gallons of water are 
raised at a time, and in its simplicity, and the 
ease with which the apparatus can be construct- 
ed and repaired by village labour, the mot is 
unsurpassed in efficiency There is also the 
Persian wheel, an endless chain of earthenware 
pots running round a wheel. Recently attempts 
have been made, particularly in Madras, to 
substitute mechanical power, furnished by oil 
engines, for the bullock This has been found 
economical where the water supply is sufficiently 
large, especially where two or three wells can 
be liuKcd. Government have systematically 


encouraged well irrigation by advancing funds for 
the purpose and exempting well watered lands 
from extra assessment due to improvement 
These advances, termed takavi, are freely made 
to approved applicants, the general rate of 
Interest being 61 per cent In Madras and 
fiorabay ryots who construct wells, or other 
works of agricultural improvement, are exempt 
from enhanced assessment on that account. In 
other provinces tlie exemption lasts for specific 
periods, the term generally being long enough 
to recoup the owner the capital sunk. 

Tanks. — Next to the well, the indigenous 
instrument of irrigation is the tank. The village 
or the roadside tank is one of the most conspicu- 
ous features in the Indian scene The Indian 
tank may be any size It may vary from a great 
work like Lakes Fife and Whiting in the 
Bombay Presidency or the Perivar Lake in 
Travancore, lioldiiig up from four to seven 
billion cubic feet of water, and spreading their 
waters through great chains of canal, to the 
little village tank irrigating ten acres They 
date back to a very early stage in Indian civili- 
sation Some of these works in Madras are of 
great size, holding from three to four billion 
cubic feet, with water spreads of nine miles 
The inscriptions of two large tanks in the 
Chingleput district o^ Madras, which still irri- 
gate from two to four thousand acres are said 
to be over 1,100 years oJd Tank irrigation is 
practically unknown in the Punjab and in Sind, 
but it IS found in some form or other in all other 
provinces, mciudlug Burma, and finds its highest 
development in Madras In the ryotwari 
tracts of Bombay and Madras all but the smalL 
est tanks are controlled by Government In 
the zemindar! tracts only the large tanks are 
State works According to the latest figures 
the area irrigated from tanks is about eight 
million acres, but in many cases the supply Is 
extremely precarious So far from tanks being 
a refuge m famine theV are often quite useless 
inasmuch as the rainfall does not suffice to fill 
them and they remain dry throughout the 
season 

Bibliography — Annual Review of Irrigation 
in India, 1930 1931, Delhi, Manager, Govern- 
ment of India Publications Price Rs 1-2-0 Also 
Annual Review of Irrigation in India 1930-31, 
Delhi, Manager of Publications Price Rs l-2'-0 
The annua) irrigation reports^in India used to be 
as arid as the Sahara, consisting of a dull statis- 
tical record. They have been greatly Improved 
of recent years and have now assumed a quite 
satisfactory form The major review appears 
once every three years. The first of these triennial 
reviews was issued in 1922. Between the triennial 
reviews there is Issued a briefer statement 
recording the progress of each particular year. 
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The meteorology of India like that of other 
countries is largely a result of its geographical 
position. The great land area of Asia to the 
northward and the enormous sea expanse of 
the Indian Ocean to the southward are 
deterinining factors in settling its principal 
meteorological features When the North- 
ern Hemisphere is turned away from the sun, 
in the northern winter, Central Asia becomes 
an area of intense cold The meteorological 
conditions of the temperate zone are pushed 
southward and we have over the northern pro- 
vinces of India the westerly winds and east- 
ward moving cyclonic storms of temperate 
regions, while, when the Northern Hemisphere 
Is turned towards the sun, Southern Asia be- 
comes a super-heated region drawing towards 
It an immense current of air which carries 
with it the enormous volume of water vapour 
which it has picked up in the course of its long 
passage over the wide expanse of the Indian 
Ocean, so that at one season of the year parts 
of India are deluged with rain and at another 
persistent dry weather prevails. 

Momoons. — The all-important fact In the 
meteorology of India is the alternation of the 
seasons known as the summer and winter mon- 
soons During the winter monsoon the winds are 
of continental origin and hence, dry, fine wea- 
ther, cle^r skies, low humidity and little air 
movement are the characteristic features of this 
season The summer rains cease In the pro- 
vinces of the North-West Frontier Province 
and the Punjab about the middle of September 
after which cool westerlv and northerlv winds 
set in over that area and the weather becomes 
fresh and pleasant. These fine weather con- 
ditions extend slowly eastward and eouthward 
so that by the middle of October, they embrace 
all parts of the country except the southern 
half of the Peninsula, and by the end of the 
year have extended to the whole of the Indian 
land and sea area, the rains withdrawing to the 
Equatorial Belt. Thus the characteristics 
of the cold weather from October to February 
over India are — Westerly winds of the tem- 
perate zone over the extreme north of India , 
to the south of these the north-east winds of 
the winter monsoon or perhaps more properly 
the north-east Trades and a gradually extend 
Ing area of fine weather which, as the season 
progresses, finally embraces the whole Indian 
land and sea area Two exceptions to these 
fine weather conditions exist during this period, 
VIZ y the Madras coast and the north-west of 
India In the former region the north-east 
winds which set in over the Bay of Bengal in 
October coalesce with the damp winds of the 
retreating Bummer monsoon, which current 
curves round over the Bay of Bengal, and 
plomng directly on to the Madras coast gives 
to that region the wettest and roost disturbed 
wither of the whole year, for while the total 
rainfall for the four months June to September, 
» « , the summer monsoon, at the Madras Ob- 
servatory amounts to 15*36 Inches the total 


rainfall for tha three months October to De- 
cember amounts to 29*48 Inches The other 
region in which the weather Is unsettled, during 
this period of generally settled conditions, is 
Sortb-west India. This region during January, 
February and part of March is traversed by 
a succession of shallow etorms hom the west- 
ward The number and character of these 
storms vary very largely from year to vear 
and in some years no storms at all are recorded. 
In normal years, however, in Northern India 
periods of fine weather alternate with periods 
of disturbed weather (occurring during the 
passage of these storms) and light to moderate 
and even heavy ram occurs In the case of 
Peshawar the total rainfall for the four mouths, 
December to March, amounts to 5*26 Inches 
while the total fall for the four months, June 
to September, is 4*78 inches, showing that the 
rainfall of the winter is, absolutely, greater 
in this region than that of the summer mon- 
soon. These two periods of subsidiary "rains” 
are of the greatest economic importance The 
fall in Madras is, as shown above, of considerable 
actual .amount, while that of North-west India 
tliough small in absolute amount Is of the 
ereate«t consequence as on it largelv depend 
the grain and wheat crops of Northern India. 

Spring Months — March to May and part of 
June form a period of rapid continuous increase 
of temperature and decrease of barometric 
pressure throughout India During this period 
there occurs a steady transference northward 
of the area of greatest heat In March the 
maximum temperatures, slightly exceeding 
100® occur in the Deccan; in April the area 
of maximum temperature, between 100° and 
105®, lies over the south of the Central Pro 
vinces and Qujarat ; In May maximum tern- 
peiatures, varying between lO.'io and llC®, 
prevail over the greater part of the interior 
of the country while in June the highest mean 
maximum temperatures exceeding 110° occur 
in the Indus Valley near Jacobs bad Tempe- 
ratures exceeding 120° have been recorded 
over a wide area including Sind, Rajputana, 
the West and South Punjab and the west of 
the United Provinces, but the highest tempe- 
rature hitheito recorded Is 126° registered at 
Jacobabad on June 12th, 1897. During this 
period of rising temperature and diminishing 
barometric pressure, great alterations take 
place in the air movements over India, Includ- 
ing the disappearance of the north-east winds 
of the winter monsoon, and the air circulation 
over India and its adjacent seas, becomes a 
local circulation, characterised by strong hot 
winds down the river valleys of Northern India 
and incT casing land and sea winds in the coast 
regions These land and sea winds, as they 
become stronger and more extensive, Initiate 
large contrasts of temperature and humidity 
which result in the production of violent local 
storms These take the forms of dust storms 
in the dry plains of Northern India and of 
thunder and hailstorms In regions where there 
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la Inter-action between damp sea winds and dry 
winds from the interior These storma are 
frequently accompanied with winds of exces- 
sive force, heavy hail and torrential rain and 
are on that acooont very destructive 

By the time the area of greatest heat has 
been established over North-west India, In the 
last week of May or first of June, India has 
become the seat of low barometric presaurfs 
relatively to the adjacent seas and the whole 
character of the weather ohanees. During 
the hot weather period, discussed above, the 
winds and weather are mainly determined 
by local conditions. Between the Equator 
and Lat, 30° or 35° south the wind circulation 
Is that of the south-east trades, that is to say 
from about Lat 80°-35O south a wind from 
south-east blows over the surface of the sea 
up to about the equator. Here the air rises 
Into the upper strata to tlow back again at a 
considerable elevation to the Southern Tropic 
or beyond. To the north of this circulation, 
% e , between the Equator and Lat 20° to 25° 
North, there exists a light iinstendv circula- 
tion, the remains of the north-east trades, that 
is to say about Lat 20° North there is a north- 
east wind which blows southward till it ^eache^ 
the thermal equator where side by side with 
the south-east Trades mentioned above, the 
air rises into the upper strata of the atmosphere 
8till further to the northward and m the im 
mediate neighbourhood of land there are the 
circulations due to the land and sea breezes 
which are attributable to the difference in the 
heating effect of the sun’s rays over land and 
sea It Is now necessary to trace the changes 
which occur and lead up to the establishment 
of the south-west monsoon period The sun 
at this time is progressing slowly northward 
towards the northern Tropic ‘ Hence the 
thermal equator is also proprressing northward 
and with it the area of ascent of the south-east 
trades circulation. Thus the south-east trade 
winds cross the equator and advance further 
and further northward, as the thermal equator 
and area of ascent follows the sun in its north- 
ern progress At the same time the tempe- 
rature over India increases rapidly and bare 
metric pressure diminishes, owing to the air 
rising and being transferred to neighbouring 
cooler regions — mor** especially the sca areas 
Thus we have the southern Trades circulation 
extending nortliward and the local land and 
sea clreulation extending southward until 
about the beginning of June the light unsteady 
Intc’-ferlng circulation oyer the Arabian Sea 
finally breaks up, the Immense circulation 
of the south-east Trades, with its cool, moisture 
laden winds rushes forward, becomes linked 
on to the local circulation proceeding between 
the Indian land area and the adjacent seas 
and India is invaded by oceanic conditions — 
the south-west monsoon proper This is the 
most important season of the year as upon 
it depends the prosperity of at least five-sixths 
of the people of India. 

When this current is fully established a oon- 
tinnous air movement extends over the Indian 
Ocean, the Indian seas and the Indian land 
area from Lat. 80° 8 to Lat. 30° N. the southern 
hftlf bejng tjie B 0 uth-ep, 8 t trades and the north- 


ern half the south-west monsoon The most 
important fact about it is that It is a continuous 
horizontal air movement passing over an 
extensive oceanic area where stcadv evapora- 
tion is constantly in progress so that where 
the current enters the Indian seas and flows 
over the Indian land It is highly charged with 
aqueous vapours 

The current entei-s the Indian seas quite 
at the commencement of June and in the course 
of the succeeding two w^eks spreads over the 
Arabian See and Bay of Bengal up to their 
extreme northern limits. It advances over 
India from these two seas The Arabian Sea 
current blows on to the west coast and sweep- 
ing over tlie Western Ghats prevails more or 
less fixcliislvelv over the Peninsula, Central 
India, Rajputana and north Bombay The 
Bay of Bengal current blows directly up the 
Bay One portion is directed towards Burma} 
Fast B^^ngal and Assam while another portion 
curves to south at the head of the Bav and 
over Bengal, and then meeting with the barrier 
of the Himalayas curves still further and blows 
as a south-easterly and easterly wind right 
up the Gangetie plain. The south-west mon- 
soon continues for three and a half to four 
months, mz , from the beginning of June to 
the middle or end of September. During its 
nrcvalence more or less general though far 
from contmuouB rain prevails throughout 
India, the pnnripal features of the rainfall 
iistribution being as follows. The greater 
portion of the Arabian Sea current, the total 
volume of which is probably three times as 
great as that of the Bengal current blows 
directly on to the west coast districts. 
Here it meets an almost continuous hill range is 
forced into ascent and gives heavy rain alike 
i-o the coast districts and to the billy range, 
the total averaging about 100 inches most 
of which falls in four months The current 
after parting with most of its moisture advances 
across the Peninsula giving occasional uncer- 
tain rain to the Deccan and passes out into the 
Bay where it coalesces with the local current. 
The northern portion of the current blowing 
across the Gujarat, Kathiawar and Sind coasts 
gives a certain amount of rain to the coast 
districts and frequent showers to the Aravalli 
Hill range but very little to Western Rajputana, 
and passing onward gives moderate to heavy 
rain in the Eastern Punjab, Eastern Rajputana 
and the North-west Himalayas In this region 
the current meets and mixes with the monsoon 
current from the Bav 

The monsoon current over the southern 
half of the Bay of Bengal blows from south 
west and is thus directed towards the Ten- 
asserim hills and up the valley of the Irrawady 
to which it gives very heavy to heavy rain. 
That portion of this current which advances 
sufficiently far northward to blow over Bengal 
[ and Assam gives very heavy rain to the low- 
Iving districts of East Bengal and immediately 
thereafter coming under the influence of the 
Assam Hills is forced upwards and gives ex- 
cessive rain (perhaps the heaviest in the world) 
to the southern face of these hills. The re- 
maining portion of the Bay current advances 
from the southward over Bengal, Is then de- 
fected westward by the barrier cf the Hi- 
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malayas and gives general rain over the 
Gacgetlc plain and almost daily rain over the 
lower ranges of the Himalayas from Sikhim to 
Kashmir. 

To the south of this easterly wind of the 
Bay current and to the north of the westerly 
wind of the Arabian Sea current there exists 
a debatable area running roughly from Hissar 
in the Punjab through Agra, Aiiahabad and 
part of Chota Nagpur to Orissa, where neither 
current of the monsoon prevails In this area 
the rainfall is uncertain and would probably j 
be light, but that the storms from the Bay of 
Bengal exhibit a marked tendency to advance 
along tills track and to give it heavy falls of 
occasional rain. 

The Total rainfall of the monsoon period 
(June to September) is 100 inches over part 
of the west coast, the amount diminishes east- 
ward, is below 20 inches over a large part of 
the centre and east of the Peninsula and is 
only 5 inches in South Madras , it is over 100 
inches on the Teuasserim and South Burma 
coast and decreases to 20 inches in Upper 
Burma . it is over 100 in tlie north Assam 
Valley and diminishes steadily westward and 
Is only 6 inches In the Indus Valley, 

The month to month distribution for the 
whole of India is — 


May 

..2*6 

June 

. 8*3 

July 

. n'9 

August 

. 10-5 

September 

.. 7-2 

October . . 

.. 3-2 


Cyclonic storms and cyclones are an almost 
invariable feature of the monsoon period In 
the Arabian Sea they ordinarily form at the 
commencement and end of the season, mz , 
May and November, but in the Bay they form 
a constantly recurring feature of ttie monsoon 
season. The following gives the total number 
of storms recorded during the period 1877 to 
1001 and shows the monthly distribution — 
{For monsoon o 


Jan. Feb Mar. Apl. May June 

Bay of Bengal . . . . 1 4 18 28 

July Aug. Sep. Oct Nov. Dec. 

Bay of Bengal 41 36 46 84 22 8 

Jan, Feb. Mar Apl. May June 

Arabian San 2 15 

July Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

Arabian Sea 2 .. 1 1 5 .. 

The preceding paragraphs give an account 
of the normal procession of the seasons through- 
out India during the year, but it must be re- 
membered, that every year produces varia- 
tions from the normal, and that in some 
yejiTs these variations are very large This is 
more particularly the case with the discontinuous 
element rainfall The most important va- 
riations in this element which may occur are — 

(1) Delay in the commencement of the rains 
over a large part of the country, this 
being most frequent in North Bombay 
and North-west India. 

(2) A prolonged break in July or August or 
both 

(3) Early termination of the rams, which 
may occur in any part of the country. 

(4) The determination throughout the mon- 
soon period of more rain than usual 
to one part and less than usual to an 
other part of the country. Example s 
of this occur every year. 

About the middle of September fine and 
fiesh weather begins to appear in the extreme 
north-west of Ind'a This area of fine weather 
and dry winds extends eastward and southward, 
the area of rainy weather at the same time cor- 
tracting till by the end of October the rainy 
area has retreated to Madras and the south 
of the Peninsula and by the end of December 
has disappeared from the Indian region, fine 
clear weather prevailing throughout. This 
procession with the numerous variations and 
modifications which are inseparable from 
meteorological conditions repeats itsHt year 
after year 

' 1933 , fttffe 327 ) 
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INDIA METEOROLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


Functions of tho Department^ — Tlie Inilia 
M(^orological Department w.m instituted in 
1875 to combine and extend the work of various 
provincial meteorological serviees which had 
sprung up licfore that date The various duties 
which were imposed on tlie Depai tment at the 
time of its formation were from time to time 
supplemented by new duties The main exist- 
ing functions, more or less in tli(‘ historical 
order in which they were assumed, may be 
briefly summarised as follows — 

(а) The issue of warnings to poits and coastal 
districts of the approach of cyclonic storms 

(б) The issue of storm warnings by wireless 
to ships in the Indian seas, and the making of 
arrangements for the collection of meteorological 
data from ships 

(c) The maintenance of systematic records 
of meteorological data and the publication ot 
climatological statistics These were originally 
undertaken in order to furnish data for the 
investigation of the relation between weather 
and disease 

id) The issue to the public of up-to-date 
weather reports and of rainfall forecasts These 
duties were oiiginally recommended by a Com- 
mittee of Enqiurj’’ into the causes of famine 
in India 


In addition to these meteorological duties 
the India Meteorological Department was from 
time to time made responsible for or undertook 
various other important duties, such as — 

(w) Determination of time in India and the 
issue of time-signals, also the determination of 
errors of chronometers for the Boyal Indian 
Marine and the Royal Navy 

(n) Obseivations and researohes on terres- 
trial magnetism at Dombay and atmospheric 
I electricity at Bombay and Poona 

I (o) Regular study (mainly by sjrectroscopio 
examination) oi the sun at the Solar Physics 
' Observatory at Kodaikanal 

(j>) Maintenance ot seismological instruments 
at various centres 

I Definitioni of different types end classei of 
Observatories — Befoie proceeding to indicate 
1 the organisation of the Meteorological Depart- 
1 ment, it may hfdpful to intioduce here the 
I following definitions — 

{ Forecast Centre at nhidi weather obser- 
I vations ar(‘ collec ttd by telegrams from a number 
of stations in order to form the basis of weather 
I reports and fori'f asts issued therefrom These 
j may be (a) Mam Ccntri's, serving a large area 
I for general jnirposes, or {b) Regional Centres 
i serving more limit/cd areas for spi'Cial purposes 


(e) Mcteorologif al researfbes of a general 
character, but particularly regarding tropical 
storms and the forecasting of monsoon and 
winter rainfall 

(/) The issue of seasonal rainfall forecasts 

(g) The issue of telegraphic warnings of 
heavy rainfall by special telegrams to district 
officers on departmental warning lists (c q , 
canal and railway engineers), and by means ot 
the ordinary daily weather telegram to the 
public in general 

{h) Supply of meteorological, astronomical 
and geophysical information in response to 
enquiries from ofllcials, commercial firms or 
private individuals 

(t) Technical supervision of rainfall registra- 
tion earned out under the control ot piovincial 
Government authorities 


Upper Air Observatory undertaking 
observations of upper winds, and of upper air 
temiieratures, humidities and pressures up to 
heights of about 15-20 miles by means ot sounding 
balloons (t e , balloons with self-recording instru- 
ments attached) 

Air Observatory to which Royal Air 
Force supply aeroplane data of temperatures and 
humidities up to heights of 2 or 3 miles 

Pilot Balloon Observatory at which 
pilot balloons (t c , balloons without attached 
instruments) are released and observed through 
special theodolites for the determination of wind 
directions and velocities at various heights in 
the free atmosphere The minimum stalf is 
two full-time observers for one balloon flight 
per day and 3 full-time observers and a balloon 
maker for two balloon flights per day 


{ 3 ) The study of temperature and moisture 
conditions in the upper air by means of instru- 
ment-carrying balloons and of upper winds 
by pilot balloons 

(A:) The issue of weather reports and warnings 
to aircraft, civil and military, the latB*r being 
in collaboration with the Royal Air Force 

(f) Study of meteorology in relation to 
agriculture, a subject on which the Royal 
Commission on Agrleulture m India made 
recopunendations. 


A meteorological or weather observatory 

for the observations of such clemimts as can be 
recorded by an observer with tiie help of instru- 
ments on the ground (as distinct from upper air 
observations obtained by means of balloons, 
etc ) Observatories where the staff is provided 
and paid for by other agencies, e g , Indian 
States, are called non -departmental although 
instruments are supplied by the Meteorological 
Dejiartment These surface observatories are 
classified according to tlie number of observa- 
tions per day and the number and kind of 
inatrumcnts to be read, Tfips , 
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First class weather observatory which la 
furnished with autographic instruments for 
continuously recording pressure, temperature, 
humidity, wind direction and velocity, and 
rainfall, in addition to instruments read by eye 
It may also undertake siiecial observations 
{e g , on atmospheric electricity) The staff 
required varies from two part-time observers 
to about four full-time observers according to 
the amount of special work and of computation 
and tabulation of data 

Second class weather observatory at 

which observations are taken twice daily and 
usually telegraphed to one or more forecast 
lenties The existing standard times of 
observation in India are 8 hrs (Local Time) and 
17 hrs (Indian Standard Time), the observa- 
tions being made by a part-time observer on 
Rs 25 per mensem At certain second class 
observatoreis, practually all of which arc non- 
departmcntal, observations arc recorded twice 
dally, at 10 and 16 hrs (Local Time) but not 
telegraphed 

Third class weather observatory where 
readings are taken daily at 8 hrs and sent by 
telegram daily oi by post at the end ot each 
month to one or more forecast centies At 
each observatory of this type there is one part- 
time observer on Rs 15 a month 

Fourth class weather observatory at 

which observations (a) ot temperaturt', wind 
and rainfall only or \b) of tempeiatuic and 
rainfall only are iccorded The staff of a 4th 
class observatory is one part-time observer on 
pa> not exceeding Rs 12 a month 

Fifth class weather observatory at which 
a iiart-time observer on Rs 5 p m recoids and 
telegrai)h8 rainfall only 

Magnetic Observatory equipped with 
instruments foi contiiuiously recording the 
prini ipal magnetic ( lements 

Seismological station ecjulppcd with one 
or more continuously recording seismogiaphs 

Time Observatory equipped with instru- 
ments for the dctciniin.ition ot time fiotn 
observations ot sun and stars and from Luro- 
pcan wiieless time signals 

Solar Physics Observatory equipped with 
photo heliograph, spectro-heliograpli, etc 

Auxiliary centre where a rrofcssional or 
Meteorological Assistant receives copies of 
weather reports from the forecasting ccntic'^ 
for transmission to pilots 

Organisation — -It is necessary to note that 
practical meteorology implies a metcoio 
logical organisation, not merely individual 
meteorologists relying upon theli own 
personal and purely local observations 
The making of a single forecast in any ot 
the larger meteorological othces of the 


world requires the organised co-operation of 
some hundreds of persons In India some 340 
observers co-operate daily to take simultaneous 
observations at about 250 separate places and 
hand in their reports to telegraphists, who 
transmit them to forecast centres, where, for 
rapid assimilation, clerks decode them and 
chart them on maps , meteorological experts 
then draw therefrom the conclusions on which 
their forecasts aie based There are other 
observatories, which take observations for 
climatological purposes, but do not telegraph 
them An efficient system of telegraphic 
communication of weather reports is an essential 
featme in all meteorological organisations 
This IS recognised in the International Tele- 
communication ronventlon 

As aviation has been and still is making increas- 
ing demands on meteorologists in India, it is 
easier to understand the constitution and needs 
of the department if we first consider the organi- 
sation unconnected with the development of 
aviation This organisation consisted of a 
central office, 5 principal sub-offices, 23 pilot 
balloon observatories and 270* weather ob- 
servatories piincipally of the third class distri- 
buted over a region stretching from Persia, Aden 
and Zanzibai on the west to Burma on the cast 
Of the SIX princ ipal sub-offices, the one at 
Madras was closed down in 1932 as a measure ot 
rctienchmcnt A brief summary of the present 
functions of the five lemaining offices, apart 
trom theii duties on behalf of aviation, is given 
below -- 

(ci) Headquarters Office, Poona (F U W O 

— 'I’he general administration of the depait- 
ment is carried on by the Headquarters Office 
in Poona In addition, it is in immediate and 
complete charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class weather observatories in Kashmir, 
Gujarat, Central India, the Central Pioviiices 
and the Peninsula anil is responsible for the 
scrutiny ot records and checking and compu- 
tation of data received from them It receives 
telegrajffiic reports of morning observations 
collected at practically all pilot balloon and 
first, second, third and fifth class observatories 
in India and issues daily a telegraphic summary of 
general weather conditions with forecasts of 
probable changes in weatlier during the next 
24 hours for the whole country It prepares 
and publishes the Daily, Weekly and Monthly 
Wcdtlicr Rejiorts, and an Annual Volume 
entitled the " India Weather Review " , and 
issues two annual volumi's containing rainfall 
data of about 3,000 stations in India In 
collaboration with the Agia Observatory, it 
also publishes an annual volume containing all 
upper air data collected in India It undei- 
takes the issue of heavy ramfall warnings foi 
practically the wffiole country except north-east 
India, and the issue of warnings for storms in 
the Arabian Sea It is responsible for the 
preparation of normals ot rainfall, temperature, 
humidity, etc , for all observatories in India. 
It collects and examines weather logs from ships 
in the Arabian Sea It supplies all weather 
observatories with instruments and stores from 
the stock, which it maintains It is also 


* The actual numbers were 10 first class, 2 second class, 200 third class and 29 each fourth and 
fifth class 
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responsible for the design, 8i)eciflcation, test and 
repair of all meteorological instruments On 
Its transfer from Simla to Poona, the Head- 
quarters Office was equipped as an upper air 
observatory and a first class weather observa- 
tory and has also been designed to provide 
fa( ilities for research in theoretical and practical 
meteorology Publications of meteorological re- 
search in the Department are edited and issued 
from Poona. 

A branch for agricultural meteoiology was 
started a year and a half ago , it has been sanc- 
tioned for a period of three years and is financed 
by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Ite- 
search The work of this new branch can i)e 
classed under two heads (a) statistical and {b) 
experimental The programme of statistical 
investigation includes a ( ritical enquiry into 
the available data on the area and 'yield of 
crops for the various presidencies and districts 
in India, after careful selection, the correlation 
of some of them with the accumulated ineteoio- 
logical data On the experimental side, the 
scheme aims to study micro-climatology, 
evolve suitable instiumcnts for suih work 
standardize methods of obscivations and in 
general undertake a detailed study of the air 
layer near the ground 

(b) Meteorological Office and Observatory, 
Afipore, Calcutta (F P Wi, S T ) —The Alipore 
Office serves as a regional forecast centre 
and is responsible for the publication of 
the Calcutta Dally Weather Report toi north east 
India, for storm-warning m the Bay of Bengal 
and heavy rainfall warning in north-east India 
It has charge of all second, third, fourth and 
fifth class observatories m the area tom prising 
Burma and the Bay Islands Assam, Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the east United Provinces, 
including the checking and computation of data 
therefrom It also supplies time signals by 
time ball to Fort William, by wireless to shipping 
at sea and by telegraphic signal throughout the 
Indian telegraph and railway systems It 
is also a first class weather observatory, pilot 
balloon observatory and seisraological station 

(c) Uwer Air Obiervatory, Agra (U S) 

— Agra Observatory is the headquarters ot 
all pilot balloon work in India It is responsible 
for the maintenance and supervision of the work 
of the pilot balloon observatories in India, 
Burma and the Persian Uulf and supplies them 
with the equipment necessary to carry on their 
daily observations, these duties have necessitated 
the provision of a hydrogen factory to make 
hydrogen gas and compress it into tubes, as 
well as the provision of a workshop for the 
repair and manufacture of upper air and other 
instruments All data from pilot balloon obser- 
vatories are collected, checked and statistically 
summarised at Agra This observatory is also 
the principal centre of upper air research work 
in India The sounding balloon work there 
(in the course of which balloons have provided 
Information of conditions up to as great a height 
as 90,000 feet) has been responsible for most 
of our present knowledge regarding the free 
atmosphere over India There is a seisraological 
station attached to this observatory. 

(d) Colaba and Alibag Observatories (Wi 
STM) — These observatories specialise in 
the study of geophysics, particularly terrestrial 


magnetism and seismology, and in addition 
carry on the duties of a first class weather 
observatory The routine magnetic work at 
Alibag, as well as the publication of the magnetic 
data, is arranged in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the International Commission 
for Terrestrial Magnetism The observatories 
take star or sun observations for the determina- 
tion of time , and the Colaba Observatory is 
responsible for the time-ball service at the 
Bombay Harbour and the rating of chronometers 
belonging to the Royal Indian Marine and 
Royal Navy In recent years researches on 
atmospheric electricity and microselsms in 
relation to major weather phenomena o^ ei 
the sea have also been undertaken there. 

(e) Kodaikanal (Sp Wi S) — The observa- 
tory at Kodalkanal specialises in the study 
of the physics of the sun, and is specially equipped 
for spectroscopic observations and research 
The routine work Is decided in accordance witli 
recommendations of the International Astrono- 
mical Union which prevent any serious over- 
lapping of work in the comparatively few solar 
physics observatories in the w'orld This 
observatory also undertakes the duties of a first 
class weather observatory and a seismological 
station 

Special Organisation to meet the needs of 
Aviation —The above represents the activi- 
ties and organisation of the Dejiartmeiit un- 
connected witli aviation in India With the 
development of fivil and military aviation and 
rather rapid expansion of their activities In 
recent years fresh duties of a different character 
I devolved upon the Department and necessitated 
a more or less complete overhaul of the pre- 
existing arrangements Aviators require 
detailed information about the weather , they 
wish to know winds at different levels, have 
information about visibility, fogs, dust-storms, 
thunderstorms, height of low clouds, etc , along 
with forecasts of changes in these elements 
Many of these are local, short-lived and rapidly 
changing phenomena 

Deflmte recommendations regarding the 
nature of information to be supplied to aircraft, 
the exhibition ot current weather informa- 
tion at aerodromes and the meteorological 
organisation of international airways have been 
embodied in Annexe U ot the International 
Convention of Air Navigation In accordance 
'With these recommendations, expert meteo- 
rologists should be stationed at aerodromes 
at reasonable intervals along the airway to 
supply to the aviation personnel current Infor- 
mation and forecasts of weather conditiolis 
along the routes up to the next aerodrome of 
the same class Forecast centres should be 
established at least at each main aerodrome 
along aerial routes and forecasts prepared at 
such centres should be transmitted to the other 
aerodromes for the information of pilots Other 
recommendations refer to hours and kind of 
observations and manner of codifying them. 

In Europe practically all observatories record 
and telegraph readings at least thrice daily, 
whiles tations near air routes do so every three 
hours In the United States of America read- 
ings are made at least twice daily at all observa- 
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tones, every three hours at most ob&er\atorics 
near air routes and every liour at observatories 
along air routes In addition, every aerodrome 
receives by telewriter frequent regular reports 
from certain stations along the air routes, a 
few of these at half-hourly and most at hourly 
intervals in order that the aviators may be 
supplied with current up-to-date information 
of actual weather on the air route Itself The 
network ot observatories in llurope and America 
IS closer than the existing network in India 
A consideration of the meteorological needs 
of the Indian air-routes, in (onjunctlon with the 
international recommendations and the meteoro- 
logical piactlces oi other countries, showed that 
at each obseivatory in India fuller and more 
frequent observations should be taken and he 
made a\ailable to aviators in internationally 
.ippioved codi s, and that the numbei of obsci va- 
toiies and ot forecasting centies should he 
iiuroascd Between 1927 and 1930 forecasting 
lentres weie opened at Karachi, Delhi and, 
llangoon, which, along with that at t'ak utta 
])io\ided a meteoiologic al service foi the intei- 
national aii-ioute across noithein India, and 
it was the function of these offices giadually 
to oigamsc a service that would provide the 
minimum recommended in Annexe G of the 
International Ail Convention The piepara- 1 
tion of two weather charts per day was arranged 
at these foieiast centres and steps were taken 
to laise to 2nd (lass status most ot the existing 
weathci ohsci vatories reporting to them and to 
(reate some new observatories* Furthei, 
on .i((()unt ot the fuller observations required, 
new instnntlons for obseiveis w’ere drawn up, 
new legisteiH for the lecording of observations 
and new telegiaphlc codes moie in confoimit> 
with intei national agreement and suited to 
the (hanged method of recording observations 
weie prepar('(] I’hesc were introchued at 
pra( tic ally all the obsei vatories in India and 
Burma and .ilso at stations along the Persian 
(iiill and 31ekran coasts It is regretted that, 
as aiesult of the general need for retrenchment 
t he MeteorologK al Offices at Delhi and Rangoon 
liad to be closed with effect from the 1st .7anuar> 
19 52 and that the meteorological service is, 
thciefoic, not able h) attain the standard re- 
(oininended in Annexe O of the International 
Convention even along the main northern air- 
route 'the sole forecast centre in southoin 
India IS at Poona, wheie facilities are available 
toi the issue of only one foiec ast dail> 

With the opening of a chain of new wireless 
stations along the air route, a system of exchange 
i of current weather reports at specified hours 
! between stations on the route was introduced, 
f with the ( o-opeiation of the Director of Wireless 
, and the Dinutor of Civil Aviation, enabling 
1 each wireless station to have in a collected form 
5 the infoi Illation regarding actual weather at 
( neighlKniiiiig stations on the air-roiite, for supply 
^ to fliers Stations taking part in the Hcheme 
? are Karai hi, Jodhpur, Delhi, Allahabad, Calcutta, 


Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway, Bassein and 
Victoria i*oint Apart from routine obserya- 
tions at stated times, it is ixissible for fliers to 
obtain information of current local weather at 
any time by wireless, by special requisition. 

For the Ivaraehl-Madras service, arrange- 
ments exist for commmiicating current weather 
infoi Illation to aerodromes from a few observa- 
tories on the route to supplement the Information 
available in the reports supllied by the fore- 
casting centres 

The Meteorological Department is also helping 
private flying in the country by undertaking 
to provide facilities at the several departmental 
centres for the training and examination of 
candidates for pilot’s licenses who have to 
attain a certain amount of proficiency in meteoro- 
logy as a pait of theii course 

The centres which supply forecast s for aviators 
are those at Quetta, Peshawai, Karachi, Cal- 
cutta and Pooii.i, whose functions in this respect 
are indicated belowf 

(rt) QuetU and Peshawar (F W1 PA) — 

Aviation on a legular basis was first started 
in this country by the Royal Air Force in north- 
west India, and the need to arrange for loeal 
forecasting was first expeiienced there Two 
forecasts centres were accordingly started about 
seven years ago at Quetta and Peshawar , each 
under an R A F Meteorologist who was 
entrusted with the cliarge of Issuing forecasts 
of weather over the Lahore-Pesluiwar-Quetta- 
Karachl air routes for 11 A F aeroplanes and 
detailed local forecasts and warnings each 
for his own immediate neighbourhood The 
Meteorological Department has been supplying 
Instillments for the use of the R A F Meteoro- 
logists, meeting the cost of the staff of clerks 
and observers at each centre and supplying data 
by telegram from its obseryatories An ofiner 
of the Indian Meteorological Service is now 
temporarily holding the jiost of the R A F . 
Meteorologist at Quetta 

ib) Karachi (F W1 P A ) — A forecast 
centre was established six years ago at Karachi, 
Its initial function being the issue of weather 
1 eports and forecasts for the fl> ing sector Karachi 
to t’hahbar laiter, on the reque«t of the Air 
Ministiy, its area of responsibility extended 
up the Persian (liilf to Bushire on the west, 
and, when regular flying began in India, to 
Jodhpur on the east The closure of Delhi 
Meteorologh al Office extended the Karachi 
Oifiie’s aiea as far eastwards as Allaliabad. 
On the newly started Karachi-Madras air route 
it is responsible for the supply of weather reports 
and foieiastb for the section between Karachi 
and Ahmedabad 

The foieiasting office is temporarily located 
111 K.uadu Cantonment and will be transferred 
to Drigh Hoad Civil Aerodrome when buildings 


• In connection with the Biishiie to Rangoon aviation schemes 10 new pilot balloon observa- 
t(3rlc8, 3(5 iiLw weather observatories and a change in the status of more than half the existing 3rd 
class observatoiies were sanctioned bringing the total number of observatories, to 13 first, 176 
second, 67 third, 29 fourth and 22 fifth class observatories 

t Fuller details of the aviation organisation are contained in the depaitmental pamphlet 
entitled “ Meteorological Organisation in India for the supply of weather infoimation to aviators.” 
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are provided there Meanwhile, a first class 
weather observatory and jiilot balloon station 
have been started at Drigh Road. 

The Karachi Office administers all second, 
third, fourth and fifth class obseivatories in 
Persia* and Arabia, Baluchistan, the Noith- 
West Frontier Province, the Punjab, Sind, 
Rajputana and the west United Provinces As 
the basis of the weather leports and forecasts 
Usued to aviators, it piepares two wcathei 
charts daily, drawn up mainly from obseivations 
received from the observatories under its c)wn 
control A daily weather report is also being 
published, as an expeiimcntal measuie 

(c) Calcutta — On the opening of the main 
ti.ins-India .ur-route, Calcutta was made 
responsible for veather reports and forecasts 
to aviators between (lava and Akyab On tlu' 
closure of the Meteorological Offices at Bcdhi 
and Rangoon, the region of responsibility was 
extended to Allahabad on the west and to 
Victoria Point on the south-east An afternoon 
weather chait was added to meet the needs ot 
aviation, and the area ot the long-established 
morning chart has been extendeci with each 
extension of the area of resiionsibility 

(d) Poona — The new forecasting centres 
the increased st,atu8 of most wc^athcr obsorva- 
toiies and gencially increased activities of the 
Bepartment have added considerablv to tlic 
admimstiative and executive respoiisibilitv of 
the hcadcpiartei s office at Poona This office 
18 responsible for the issue of weathci rcpoits 
to aviatois on loutcs in lential and southern 
India In connection with the newly opened 
Karaclii-Maciias an scivice, this ofiice will be 
ics]jonsible loi the issue of weather lepoite foi 
the niajoi section, viz, Alimcdabad to Madias 
Oil coit.iin occasions eailv inclining observations 
ot cloud heights made at Pannbay are icceivcal 
and notified, by visual signal ou the loot of the 
office building, to the passing an mail on its 
flight fiom Bellary to Bombay 

fi'lie auxiliary centres (O) are situated at 
Rangoon, Anyau, Bum UuMf, Allahauap .ind 
JooiirUR The Professional oi Jileteorologica] 
Assistant stationed at these centresis authorised 
to add to the weather lejioit received from the 
forcc.isting centres his owui conclusions about 


the LOCAL weather situation The latest 
information available regarding the local surface 
conditions and upper winds can also be obtained 
from linn 

Poisible developments, as financial conditions 
permit — Home of the main lines, along which 
developments are to be desired as soon as 
financial conditions ailow, are indicated briefiv 
below — 

(a) The extension of the current weather 
report seiicme on the wiielcss chain along the 
'rrans-lndia air-route, by including immecliate 
reports of adverse weather, transmission of 
upper wind infoimation, and transmission twice 
daiiy at reguiar times of w'cathcr forecasts for 
each part of tiie air-route 

(ft) The institution of a second dailv we.ather 
Chart at Poona and additional iacilities at 
Madras and some ot the intermediate stations 
along the Kaiai hi-lMadiab route 

(c) The improvement of the skeleton weather 
SCI vices along all \ir-routes, uji to the standards 
recommended liy the International Air Conven- 
tion 

(d) Exchange of svnoptic weather data by 
wiicless w'lth neighbouiing countries — Hlam, 
M<ilaya, Indo-China, etc 

(c) Bro.ulcasting of a “ continental” bulletin 
of sYiioptic weather dat.i for the region, Persia 
to Jndo-C’hina, to help towards comjiletion of 
the senes of ‘‘continental” weather broad- 
casting stations at Annapolis (U HA), Rugby, 
Moscow, etc , in the northein hemisphere 

(/) i^'iirtliei devedoprnent of marine inetooro- 
logv, in accord, nice with the lecoinmendations 
of tlie Intern.itional Convention on the Hafcty 
ol Jaf( at Hca 

( 7 ) Jlcvclopinent of upper air research in 
South Indii, winch w.is om* of the reasons for 
thc'tiansiei oi the hcadquaiteis Oilue from 
Siml.i to Poona 


(/t) Jmiuovement of staff conditions in the 
vvorksiiop .ittaclicd to the Poona Hcadcpiaitei s 
Oftic e 


* Hill face obsirvations at Persian st.itions aic taken at 4 and 14 hoiiis Uieeiiwich Mean 
Time (Add 51 houis to convert to Indian Htandaid Time ) 

t At picscuit tlie tunctions oi this centre aie la mg caiiud on by the Meteorological Office at 
Calcutta, lor want ol piojici building aci^ommodation at Dum Bum 
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• As the average mean figures for ShiUong, Ootacamimd and Kodaikanal are not available, means of normal maximuin and minimum 
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Monsoo7i 


MONSOON 

'I’lu S ’Nf Monsoon of flic ^ c , 11 was tnaikodU 
1 , mil.ii in its iniidenco and u.ive ^ood i.nns well 
(listiibutod in spaci' and time o\(i thi* whole* 

( Diini 1 \ , and inoif* oi Inss m ov( oss of the noimal 
i(ii euli month tliroiifzliont the season All 
Dnismiis weio well solved as also the Snh- 
Hivisions s(\eiillv with tlie e\(('])ti<ui ol K.ist 
I iiitc'd rioMiu'es and I'^ast Central India whnhj 
K tinmd small drlhiem es 

June -'I'he Xraln.m Sea rnneiil imidint 
( iilier than nsii il niiflei the intliiem e ot a ilis- 
1 1ll liam e rising olt the West ( oast ot the l‘enin- 
- ill, was (stahlished on the INfalahai eo.ist. on 
lh( iJlind ]'ll^, ind hv the end of th.it nionth 
I i]iidl\ e\t( nded noithwards over the Konkan 
( u 1 st and into tin* lioinhav Deeean It s ai ti\it\ , 
)in\\( ^er, w lin'd dnnnc: tlie timt wis'k in Jnne| 
uid the 1 dntall wmh tonlined to the W(*st (oastj 
(inh iipto Katnami i and to the Boinhav Dei ( an j 
1 III (luieiit niM^tor.ited oin e attain about the 
middle ot the month nndei the inlhienie of a 
low piissnii* wave nioMiin iioithvs.irds tioin| 
Iv m n i-honkan loast to (hi/rat hetw'een the 
I 'til .ind ,ilst time, i.niied the monsoon i.iins 
liiithi'i iioilhwMids .done tin West lo.ist md 
into (lii/i.it and hajpiitaini Bv tlie liOth 
I mil it hid extended into Bast .ind Ninth 
rniijah md h^ the liind into Kashndi <ind the 
iNmth-West Biontiei I’lovime Thider the 
influence I itei of two low piessnie .ire.is ovei 
111 nttal and West Unitid I’lovinies the aitivitv 
of the 1 111 lent ovei its own field was in.iint, lined 
to the 1 lid ot the niontli 

Thi* lia\ iinmsooii imrcnt fulv.iniiim in the 
w iti id i stoini in tin Day ot BeiiM^al v\.is 
miident on the Buinia lo.ist diiiin!' the last 
wiiU m Ala\ It evtended into Assam h\ the 
till .lime and i)\ei tin lest of N^oitli East fmlna 
h\ the hth Under tin stiinuhitimi: .iitlon id 
I dipiessioii lisiiiy: oil the ( 'iii ,irs-()riss.i i oast 
on the 12th lum <uid movinti ninth Westwards 
to Ojis[,n tin ,iiti\it> of this hianih w.is mam- 
t lined npto the ‘2dth, cxte'ndinff the rams also i 
oM I tin* Ninth M.idi.is eoist and into the East I 
‘infial I'loMiucs In the last wiik of the! 
month ttn forni.ition ot a deim'ssion o\er! 
I'x n-j il and of a low ]nessin( .iie.i oxci the Ninth 
W I -t I'roMines iiithieni ed widesjnead i.iins 
pintiialh o\(i its wdnde lli Id ot aetl\lt^,| 
lna^\ in the nei^hboiiihood ot the dejnessions | 
nnl 1 ausin^ sovere floeHls In the West Uniteel 
I'lovineis Notable he.ivv exi esses weie 
I (tinned In the Uniteel Pro Mines, Uunjah, 
haipiitina ( entral India, ,ind Hvdei.ih.id, 

1 1 ''pi 1 ti\( Iv, (d 7b, 41, 164, and 76 pel lent 
\Mi,i^rd o\ei the plains ot India, the month’s 
tot il lainiall was 10 06 inches, 16 pel tent 
in 1 xi Css 

July- I'iailv in tlie month the nionsoem 
b.is euiitiiud in llni main Malah.ir, K.in.ir.i, 
tUdirahad and llmma, and in the hills .mil 
^im-niont.im dlstiiets tiom Assam to I’nnj.ih 
Ni< (uiinit ieMM-4 .ihoiit the 12th Inlv and 
Its aitiMtv w.is f.urly maintained to the end of 
'I*' month iindei the inthieni e ot torn eli presslons 
Ol 'lie Bay whiih followed one altei another 
ei 'versiim flip conntiy nortlnvestwaids Fairly 
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OF 1933. 

ijood rain was oitheiid < 2 eiu rally o\ei the 
eenmtiy speiHally .ilon ‘2 .md .iiomid the ti.nks 
of the distnrhames 'J’lu* tot.d lainf.dl tor the 
month w.is 12 01 im hes wlui h w.is 2 \n 1 eent 
in eve ess 

August Uoi the hi st t \M) Wi i Ivs the .n ti vil v 
ot till (iirientson lioth sidi s w.is m. untamed 
undei the inlhieme .md inoMnunts of two 
distnih.ani es Tisinir m the Bax , whii ii takinji the 
nsii.il iiorthwesteiJx eoiiise aiross the lentiul 
])aits of the loiintix, t,MM widespre.id .mil 
lii.ivv 1 uns .ilomr iml anmnd their tiaiks 
With the disappeaimi e of tin sp distnibnnces, 
the ( niient wt.ikemd in the I’eninsnl.i in the 
( ential p.iits ot tin* 1 oiintrx . and m low ei Burma 
The torni.ition om e .m.nn .ihoiit the 18th 
AiifZiist of .1 low ])iessnie aie.i this tune off the 
West < o 1 st and nioxiiu: noit hw nils, inxitjoiated 
the Ai.ihi.in Si*.! bi.mi h kei piny it aetixc ovei 
the Jh'iiiiisnla to the md ot tlie montii Tlic 
D.ij^ hi.mih was stieTmlhened attei tlie 20tli 
by .1 depression wlinli foimid o\ei .md moved 
tnim Dih.ir to South East Biiiuil lietween the 
2 1st and 2.sth It yixe stiony monsoon lains 
ovei the field ot .ii tivitx id this hiani ]i specially 
.ilony the tiai k ot the distiuh.mie Notable 
excesses w'eie letiiined hv Ihinj ih, Noith-West 
Unmtii 1 I’loxime Krij])utan,i Bomh.xx . and 
INixsoii, iesi>i>( tixelx ot IIS 6(>, 87, 80 md 117 
pi 1 lent Till tot il fall foi the month .axei.iyed 
ovei the ])l,uns ot India w.is 12 M 1111 hi s, 11 
pel ( 1 lit m exi i ss ot the noi in.il 

September — fioth htamhis lontinind to 
lein.un aitixe dininy the month stimnl.did 
by lour distnihaniis ’I’lii lust iisiny olt the 
West (o.isl in till \i.ihian Si 1 .ihoiit the 7th 
Se])tenil»er and moxiny noi t hxv .inis to tlie 
Iv.itlnawMr loast li\ the J2t]i, stnnytticmd 
tint hianih < lusiny wnlespn id laiiis m tlie 
wistein h.ilf ot tlie Bemnsnii im liidiny (Jii/i.it 
The othei thii'e distnih.inees iismy one alter 
anothei in tin D.iv .01 n the 7th kept that 
1)1 UK h in .active viyoin to tin end of the month, 
yixiny widespie.id iiiiis inaitn illy over tlie 
wholi* loiintiy N7d i hie hi ivy exi esses weie 
retnined hv I'lmjih Noith-Wist Kiontii r 
I’loviiiK*, Smd, Bomh.iv, (’ent.il, India, and 
Centi il Biovinii's, iispeitivelx ol 1 (U, 1 14, Os, 
bt, 11 .ind 72]i<i(ent i lie total r.inif.Ol for the 
inontli vv.is H 85 imlus, 20 la i cent in exie^s 
oi till normal 

October Dm my the -month londitions 
de'teimininy the iiie'sion ol the S W Monsoon 
innent win* exident Eailv m the moiith 
thundeistoiins ])jcv uled in North East Indi.i 
and latii ujito the 1 Ith over most id the Penin- 
sul.i A stoi m wdiich toimed in tlie Jtav and .1 
elc])iession m the Ai.ihiin S«'.i about the 12th 
tem])or.nilv revived the euiu'iits iijito the 
22nd .and de*tei mined wades]n ead i.iiiis in the 
l’(*ninsnl.i the nntial ii.iits ot the coimtrj, tin 
Enitid Biovineis.md Ninth ly ist Indii lor 
the rest ot the month t.nilx yood 1 uns v\ei( 
y.itlieied ovei the soiilh ed tin Beninsiila, and 
on the south Bmni.i coast 'I’he Imuisions 
of a Webtein distmhame a)»ont the rmddle of 
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Famine 


To the student of Indian administration 
nothing 18 more remarkable than the manner 
lu which great problems arise, produce a corres- 
ponding outburst of official activity to meet 
fhem and then fall into the background. This 
fTcneral truth is illustrated by a study of the 
history of famine in India For nearly fortj 
years it was the bogey of the Indian administrn 
tor The forecasts of the rains were studied 
vMth acute anxiety. The actual progress of 
the rams was followed with no U“-s anxiety, 
niid at the first signs of a bad o' poor season 
the f rmine relief machinery was furnished up and 
prepared for any emergency. The reason for 
this is clear if we examine for a brief space the 
economic condition of the Indian peasantry 
Nearly three-quarters of the people are directly 
dependent on agriculture for their daily bread. 
Very much of this agriculture is dependent on 
the seasonal rains for Its existence Immense 
areas in the Bombay Presidency, Madras, the 
United Provinces and Central India are in a 
region of erratic and uncertain rainfall. The 
i.iHiv season is short and if for any natural rea- 
son there is a weakness, or absence, of the 
r un-bearing currents, then there is either a poor 
harvest or no harvest at all In Western lands 
everyone is acquainted with the difference 
b(‘tween a good and a poor season, but western 
(ountnes offer no parallel to India, where in 
.in exceptionally bad year Wide tracts of thickly 
[Kipulatcd land may not produce even a blade 
ol grass In the old days there were no rail- 
vnvs to distribute the surplus of one part of 
India to the districts where the crop had failed 
J h(>re were oltcn no roads. The irrigation 
works were few and were themselves generally 
dependent on the rainfall for their reserves The 
people lived from hand to mouth and had no 
store of food to fall back upon Nor had they 
any credit In the old days then they died 
(’oimnencing with the Orissa famine in 1865-67 
tlic Government of India assumed responsibi- 
lity tor the saving of human life in such crises 
After the famine of 1899-lfiOO this responsibi- 
lity was also shouldered by the Indian States 
Stage by stage this responsibility was expressed 
m the eyolution of a remarkable 85 ^tem of fa- 
mine relief covering the whole field But now 
that machinery has reached a remarkable 
deforce of perfection, it is rusting in the official 
armourn's, because the conditions have changed 
'J ho whole of India is covered witli a network of 
railways, which distributes the produce of the 
soil to the centres where food is required. The 
exteiition of irrigation has enormously increased 
tlie product of the soil and rendered large areas 
much less dependent on the monsoon rainfall 
At the same time the scientific study of the prob- 
lems of Indian agriculture has raised the capacity 
ot even the “ dry ” zones. The peasantry has 
accumulated a certain reserve against the rain* 
h S3 days irora the prosperity which accom- 
panied the period of hign prices The rapid 
spread of the co-operative credit movement 
has mobilised and stren^henod rural credit, 
me spread of manufactLiing enterprise has 


lightened the pressure on the soil The relation 
of famine to the question of Indian administra- 
tion has therefore changed. In an exceptionally 
bad year it may create administrative ditti- 
culties, it has ceased to be an administrative 
and social problem 

Famine under Native Rule. 

Famines were frequent under Native rule, 
and frightful when they came. “ lu 1630,” 
siys Sir William Uuntcr, in the History 
of British India, ‘‘ a calamity fell upon 
Gujarat which enables us to realise the 
terrible nuauing of the yvord famine in India 
under Native rule Whole cities and districts 
were left bare of inhabitants.” In 1031 a Dutch 
merchant reported that only eleven of the 200 
families at Swally survived. He found the road 
thence to Surat covered yvlth bodies decaying 
on the highway where they died, there being 
none to bury them. In Surat, that groat and 
crowd^'d citv, ho could liardly see any living 
persons , but * the corpses at the conic r ot the 
streets he twenty togi ther, nobody burying 
them Thirty thousand had pi'rishcd lu the 
town alone Pottllencc followed famine.'’ Fur- 
ther historical evidence yvas adduced by Sir 
rheodoie Morrison in his volume on the Econo- 
mic Transition of India It has come to be seen 
that whilst railways have chocked the old- 
fishioned practice of storing grain in the vil- 
lages they have made the reserves, where 
they exist, available for the whole of India In 
India tb( le is now no such thing as a food 
famine, the country alyvays produces enough 
food for the whole of the population , famine 
when it corms is a mom y famine and the task 
of the Stall' is confined to ptovlding the means 
for those affected by drought to earn enough 
to buy food. Ihc machinery yyhereby this Is 
done will be oxannned alter we have seen the 
experiences through which it was evolved 

History of Recent Famines. 

The Orissa famine of 1865-07 may be taken 
as the starting point because that Induced to 
flist great and organised effo t to ooinbat dis- 
tress through State agency. It affccH*d 180,000 
square miles and 47,500,000 p'ople. The Bengal 
Government was a littk slow in appreciating the 
need for action, but late food was poured into 
the district lu prodigious quantitiLS. Thirty- 
five infllion units were ndicved (a unit is one 
p(‘r8on supported lor one day)at a cost 95 lakhs, 
Ihe mortality was very heavy, and it is estimated 
that a million people or one-third of the popu 
lation, died in Orissa alont. This was followed 
by the Madras famine of 1806, and the famine 
in Western India of 1808-70. The latter famine 
iii1*roduced India to the great migration from 
Marwar which was such a distinguishing feature 
of the famine of 1800-1000 , It is estimated thai 
out of a total population of a million and a half 
In Marwar, one million emigrated There was 
famine in Beharin 1873-74, then came the great 
South Indian Famine of 1870-78. This affected 
Madras, Mysore, Hyderabad and Bombay for 
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two years and In the second year extended to 
parts of the Central and United Provinces and , 
to a small tract In the Punjab. The total area | 
affected was 257,000 square miles and the popu- 
lation 68,500,000, Warned by the excessive 
expenditure in Behar and actuated by the desire 
to secure economy the Government relief pro- 
gramme was not entirely successful. The excess 
mortality in this famine Is said to have been 
5,250,000 in British territory alone. Through-' 
out British India 700,000,000 units were relieved 
at a cost of Jls. 8^ crores. Charitable contri- 
butions from Great Britain and the Colonies 
aggregated Bs. 84 lakhs i 

The Famine Codes. 

The experiences of this famine showed the, 
necessity of placing relief on an organised basis.^ 
The lirst great Famine Commission which sat i 
under the presidency of Sir lllchard Strachey, , 
elaborated the Famine Codes, which amended 
to meet later experience, form rhe basis of the 
tamino relief system to-day. They recommend- 
ed (1) that employment should be given on the | 
relief works to the abie-hodlcd, at a wage sufll - 1 
eicnt for support, on the conaltlon of perform- 1 
mg a suitable task , and (2) chat gratuitous re - 1 
lief should be given in their villages or In poor , 
houses to those who are unable to work. They 
recommended that the food supply should be ^ 
left to private agency, except where that was; 
unequal to the demands upon it. They advised 
that the land-owning classes should be assisted | 
by loans, and by general suspensions of revenue , 
In proportion to the crop failure In sending a 
Famine Code to the provincial governments, 
the Government of India laid down as the 
cardinal feature of their policy that the famine 
wage “ is the lowest amount sufficient to main- 
tain health under given circumstances Whilst 
the duty of Government is to save life, it Is not 
bound to maintain the Ubouring population 
at its normal level of comfort “ Provincial 
codes were drawn up, and were tested by the 
famine of 1890-97 In that 307,000 square 
miles were allected, with a population of 

69.500.000. The numbers relieved exceeded 

4.000. 000. at the time of greatest distress The 
cost of famine relief was Ks 7i crores, revenue 
was remitted to the extent of Ks IJ crore, 
and loans given aggregating Rs If crore. The 
charitable relief fund amounted to about Rs li 
crore, ot which Rs. IJ crore was subscribed 
in the United Kingdom The actual famine 
mortality in British India was c-timated at 

750.000. Ine experiences of this famine were 
examined by a Commission under Sir James 
Lyall, winch reported that the success attained 
in saving life and the relief of distress was 
greater than had ever been recorded in famines, 
comparable with it in severity, and that the 
expense was moderate But before the Local 
Governments had been given time to digest 
the proposals of this Commission or the people 
to recover from the stock, the great famine 
of 1809-1900 supervened 

The Famine of 1899-1900. 

This famine affected 475,000 square miles with 
a population of 59,500,000. In the Central 
Provinces, Berar, Bombay, Ajmer, and the 
Hissar district of the Punjab famine was acute : 
it was Intense in Rajputana, Baroda, Central 
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India, Hyderabad and Kathiawar. It was 
marked by several distinctive features. The 
rainfall over the whole of India was in extreme 
defect, being eleven inches below the mean 
In several localities there was practically no 
rain. There was in consequence a great fodder 
famine, with a terrible mortality amongst 
the cattle The water supply was deficient, 
and brought a crop of difficulties in its tram. 
Then districts like Gujarat, where famine had 
been unknown for so many years that the loca- 
lity was thought to be famine immune, were 
affected ; the people here being softened by 
prosperity, clung to their villages, in the hope 
of saving their cattle, and came within the 
scope of the relief works when it was too late 
to save life. A very large area in the Indian 
States was affected, and the Marwaris swept 
from their Impoverished land right throuKh 
Centra! India like a horde of locusts, leavmt; 
desolation In their tram. For these reasons 
relief had to be given on an unprecedented 
scale At the end of July 4,600,000 persons 
were supported by the State, Bs. 10 crores 
were spent on relief, and the total cost wa- 
estimated at Rs. 16 crores The famine wa^* 
also marked by a widespread acceptance bv 
Indian States of the duty hitherto shouldered 
by the Government of India alone — the suprcnip 
responsibility of saving human life Aided 
by loans to the extent of Rs 3J crores, the 
Indian States did a great deal to bring their , 
administration into line with that in British / 
India Although actual deaths from starv.i 
tion were insignificant, the extensive outbreak's 
of cholera and the devastating epidemic of 
malaria which foPowed the advent of the rain^ 
induced a famine mortality of approximately 
a million. The experiences of this famine 
were collated by the Commission presided over 
by Sir Antony MacDonnell. This Comim^i 
Sion reported that taking the famine period 
as a whole the relief given was excessive, and 
laid down certain modified lines. The cardinal 
feature of their policy was moral strategj 
Pointing out that if the people were assisted 
at the start they would help themselves, whilst 
if their condition were allowed to deteriorate 
it proceeded on a declining scale, they placed 
in the forefront of their programme the iiectM 
Bity of “ putting he.art into the people ” Tbe 
machinery suggested for this purpose was the ^ 
prompt and liberal distribution of taccavi loam, 

[ the early suspension of revenue, and a policy 
of prudent boldness, starting from the prepii' ’ 
'ration of a large and expansive plan of relief 
; and secured by liberal preparations, constant 
I vigilance, and a full enlistment of non-offnul | 
' help. The wage scale was revised ; the iiu 
I nimum wage was abolished hi the case of able 
j bodied workers , payments by results were 
' recommended , and proposals were made ^ 
for saving cattle. | 

The modern system. ^ 

I The Government of India are now In posses i 
I Sion of complete machinery to combat the 
I effects of drought In ordinary times Govern 
ment is kept informed of the meteorologifa' j 
] conditions and the state of the crops ; pro i 
' grammes ef suitable relief works are kept 'ij' ^ 

; to-date, the country Is mapped into relief 
I circles, reserves of tools and plant are stocked 
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If the rams fail, policy is at once declared, 
non-officials are enlisted, revenue suspended 
and loans for agricultural purposes made 
rest works are then opened, and if labour In 
considerable quantities is attracted, they are 
converted into relief works on Code principles 
Poor houses are opened and gratuitous relief 
given to the infirm On the advent of the 
rains the people are moved from the large 
works to small works near their villages, liberal 
advances are made to agriculturists for the 
purchase of plough, cattle and seed When 
the pnncijnil autumn crop is ripe, the few re- 
maining works are gradually closed and gratui- 
tous relief ceases All this time the medical 
staff is kept in readiness to deal with cholera 
which so often accompanies famine, and ma- 
laria, which generally supervenes when the 
rains break. 

Famine Protection. 

Side by side with the perfection of the ma- 
chinery for the relief of famine has gone the 
development of famine protection. The Fa- 
mine Commission of 1880 stated that the best, 
and often the only means of securing protec- 
tion from the extreme effects of famine and 
diought, are railways and irrigation These | 
are of two classes, productive and protective 
1 roductive works being estimated to yield 
profits winch will pay interest and sinking 
f und charges are met from loans , protective 
works, which do not pay, directly from revenue 
In order to guarantee that there should be 
continuous progress with protective works, 
the Famine Insurance Giant was insiituted 
In 1870 It was decided to set apart from the 
general revenues Rs. li crores annually or 
one million sterling. The first charge on this 
grant is famine relief, the second protective 
works, the third tne avoidance of debt The 
chain of protective railways is now practically 
complete. Great progress is being made with 
protective irrigation Acting on the advice 
of the Irrigation Commission an elaborate pro- 
gramme of protective irrigation works has 
been constructed, paiticularly in the Bombay 
Deccan — the most famme-susceptible district 
ID India — and in the Central Provinces 

Under the Statutory Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act of 1919, 
Provincial Governments (except Burma and 
Assam) are required to contribute from their 
resources a fixed sum every year for expendi- 
ture on famine These annual assignments 
can be expended on relief of famine only, 
the sum not required for this purpose is utilised 
^ imildlng up a Famine Relief Fund The 
Fund provides, as its main and primary object, 
for ( xpenditure on Famine Relief proper, the 
word “Famine” being held to cover famine 
due to drought or other natural calamities 
The balance at the credit of the Fund is 
regarded as Invested with the Governor- 
General In Council and Is available lor expen- 
“^^re on famine, when necessary and, under 
certain restrictions, on protective and other 
works for relief of famine. 

The Outlook. 

ouch in brief is the official programme 
and organisation which has been built up 
the experience and practice of the 
past. Yet everything goes to show that Govern- 
inent activity to save human life will never be 


wanted in the future on the colossal scale of for 
met times, even so recently as 1899-1900. Each 
succeeding failure of the rams indicates that 
there has been In silent progress an economic 
revolution in India In the year 1918 
the rains failed more seriously and over a 
wider area than during any monsoon in the 
recent history of India. The deficiency In the 
rainfall was more marked than In the great 
famine of 1899. Yet such was the increased 
resisting power of the people that instead of a 
demand for State relief from over five millions, 
the maximum number at any time in receipt of 
public assistance was never so large as six hun- 
dred thousand. The shock to the social life of 
the community was insignificant; the effects of 
the drought completely disappeared with the 
good rains of the following year. 

Increased Resisting Power. 

The causes of this economic change in the con- 
ditions of India, whoso influence Is widespread 
are many. We can only briefly indicate them 
here. There is a rnucii greater mobility in Indian 
labour. Formerly wben the rains failed the ryot 
clung to his village until State relief In one form 
or another was brought almost to his doors. 
Now at the first sign ol the failure of the rains he 
girds up his loins and goes in search of employ- 
ment in one of the industrial centres, where 
the supply of labour is, when general economic 
conditions are normal, rarely equal to the 
demand, or on the constructional works which 
are always in progress either through State or 
private agency in the country. Then the ryot 
generally commands some store of value, 
often rnisterined a hoard. The balance ol 
exports in favour of India in normal times Is 
approximately £50 millions a year. I'he gold 
and silver bullion in which this Is largely liquid- 
ated is distributed all over the country, in small 
sums or in ornaments, whlcli can be drawn upon 
in an emergency The prodigioin coining of 
rupees during the last two years of the war, and 
the continuous absorption of gold by India, re- 
present small diffused savings, which take this 
form owing to the absence of banking institutions 
and lack of confidence in the banking system. 
There has been a large extension of irrigation. 
More than one-third of the land in the Punjab 
is now under irrigation, and in other Provinces, 
particularly in the famine-susceptible tracU 
of the Bombay Deccan, irrigation works have 
been constructed, which break the shock of a 
failure of the rains. The natural growth of the 
population was for some years reduced by plague 
and famine diseases, followed by the great influ- 
enza epidemic of 1918-19, which swept off five 
millions of people. This prevented the increase 
of congestion, but brought some areas 
particularly in the Indian States, below their 
former population-supporting capacity. 
(The 1931 census showed an increase of over 
30 million in the population since 1021.) 
The increase of railways distributes the 
resources of the country with ease ; the spread 
of the co-operative credit movement has 
Improved rural credit Finally, there Is the 
considerable development of manufacturing 
Industry, which is generally short of labour and 
helps to absorb the surplus of a famine year 
WWlst the Government is completely equipped 
with a famine code, there is no reason to suppose 
that there will ever recur such an emergency as 
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that of 1899 Famine tan now be cfRoently 
met by the liberal distribution of tagavi, the 
fluspenaiou and remission of the land revenue 
demand, the relief of the aged and others 
who cannot work, the provision of cheap fodder 
for the cattle, with possibW some assistance 
In transporting the affected population of the 
famine-affected tract to the industrial centres 

The Increased resisting power of the people 
was effectively demonstrated during the famine 
of 1920-21, which was due to the failure of 
the monsoon towards tlic end of the year 

1920 The distress which appeared in the end 
of 1920 persisted during the early months of 

1921 and regular famine was declared in parts 
of Madras, Bombay, Central Provinces and 
Baluchistan. Local diotress prevailed also in 
Bengal, Punjab and Central India The largest 
number of pemons on relief of ail kinds did 
not exceed 0 45 million which was consider- 
ably leas than 3% of the total population of 
the area affected by the failure of the monsoon. 

The Indian People's Famine Trust. 

Outside the Government programme there 
is always ^copc for private philanthropy 
especially in the provision of clothes, help for 
the hupenor class poor wtio cannot accept 
Government aid, and in assisting in the rehabi- 
atatioii of the cultivators when the rains break 
At every great famine large sums have been 
subacribod, particularly in the United Iviiigdoin, 
for this purpose, and in 1899-1900 the people 
o! tlie United States gave generous help With 
the idea of providing a permanent famine 
fund, the Mahvraia of Jaipur gave in 1900 a 
sum of Kr. 15 lakhs, in Government securities 
to be held lu trust for the purposes of charit- 
able relief in seasons of general distress 

This Trust in a few years became swollen to 
Rs. 28,10 000 and has ever since been main- 
tained at that figure It la oflioially called 
the Indun People’s Famine Trust, aiid was 
constituted under the Charitable Endowment Act, 
1890 The income of the Trust is administered 
by a board of management consisting of 13 
members appointed from different provinces and 
Indian States, Sir Erntsb Burdon, kt , c s.i., 
o.i,E., i.o s , Auditor-General in India, is the Secre- 
tary & Treasurer of the Trust. The oiigiual 


endowmennt ol lls 28,10,000 above mentioned 
is peimanently Invested and the principal nevei 
taken for expenditure. The income from it is 
utilised for relief work as necessary and unexpen- 
ded balances are temporarily invested, so as to 
make available In years of trouble savings 
accumulated when expenditure lo not necessary 
The temporary investments — in Government 
Securities — at the end of 1933 stood at 
Rs 7,82,751-13-0 and the cash balance at the 
‘^ame time was Rs. 41,260-8-0, so that the total 
available for expenditure at the commencement 
of 1934 wab Rs. 8,24,012-5-0. 

The whole conditions to meet which the Trust 
was founded have changed in recent years. Thi*! 
is the result of the improved policy of Govern- 
ment in regard to famine relief and of the diffe- 
rence in the meaning of the word famine In con- 
sequence of the Improvement of transport com- 
munications and other factors affected by 
modern progress. An area stricken by failure 
of seasonal rains now obtains supplies from other 
regions in a manner impossible before the deve- 
lopment of railways and of modem marketing 
practice and Government help its people by 
loans given direct or through Co-operative 
Societies to tide them over the period of scarcity 
The experience of successive visitations of 
scarcity in different parts of tlie country also 
proves that tlie general economic progress of the 
peojple makes them able to meet temporary 
periods of stress In a mr.nner formerly unima- 
ginable. Famine in the old terrible sense of the 
term has in fact ceased to occur. This was well 
illustrated by the events ot 1919, when the land 
suffered from a failure of the rains more general 
throughout India and worse in degree than any 
previously recorded by the Meteorological De- 
partment but the crisis was borne with a mini- 
mum of suffering. The demands upon the 
Famine Trust have consequently so greatly 
diminished in their original sense that hardly 
any money is now distributed from It for tho 
relief of famine in the proper sense of the word, 
resulting from rain failure and expenditure has 
mainly become grants of assistance to sufferers 
from floods The total expenditure upon real 
famine in the old sense was only Rs. 50,009 
during the year 1929, while expenditure on relief 
of distress caused by floods was Rs 4,75,000 
in the same year. The terms of the Trust 
fortunately, permit of management on lines 
according with modern needs. 



The following statement shows the Income and expenditure of the Trust during the past twenty-thiee years, the figures at the end of 1933 

being the latest available for a complete year. 


P amine Trust, 
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Hydro-Electric Development. 


India promlspF to be one of the leading conn- 
tries of the world in regard to the development 
of hydro-electric power and great strides in this 
direction have already been made India not 
only specially lends Itself to projects of the 
feind, but peremptorily demands them. Cheap 
motive power Is one of the secrets of successful 
industrial development and the favourable 
initial conditions caused by the war, the 
enthusiasm for Industrial development which has 
seized nearly all classes of educated Indians, 
and the special attention which the circum- 
stances of the war have comiiolled Government 
to direct towards the scientilic utilisation 
of Indian natural resources all point to a rapid 
growth of Industrial enterprise in all parts of 
India within the next few years. Indeed, the 
process, for which sound foundations had been 
laid before the war, is now rapidly undt r way 
India is severely handicapptd compared with 
other lands as regards the generation of power 
by the consumption of fuel, coal or oil These 
commodities are all difficult to obtain, and 
costly in India except in a few favoured areas 
Coal supplies, for example, are chiefly centred 
in Bengal and Chota f^agpur and the cost uf 
transiwrt Is heavy Water power aad Its 
transmission by electricity offer, on the other 
hand, immense possibilities, both as regards 
the quantity available and the chcapiu.sh at 
which the ^wercan be rendered, in all parts 
of India 

Water power schemes, pure and simple, are 
generally difficult in India, because the power 
needs to be continuous, while the rainfall is only 
during a small portion of the year Perennial 
rivers with sufficient water throughout the year 
are practically non-existent in India Water, 
therefore, must be stored for U'^e during the dry 
season. Favourable sites for this exist In many 
parts in the mountainous and hilly regions 
where the heaviest rainfalls occur and the 
progress already made in utilising such op- 
portunities Dy the electrical transmission of 
power affords high encouragement for the 
future. Further, hydro-electric schemes can 
frequently be associated with Important Irriga- 
tion projects ♦'he water being first used to 
drive the turbines at the generating station^, 
and then aistrlbuted over the fields. 

The Industrial Commission emphasized the 
necessity for a Hydrographic Survey of India. 
On this recommendation the Government 
of India in 1918 appointed the late Mr, G. T. 
Barlow, C.I.E , then Chief Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, United Pro%inces, to undertake the 
work, associating with him Mr. J. W. Meares, 
MJ C.E , Electrical Adviser to the Government 
of India. Hr. Barlow died, but Mr. Meares 
issued a preliminary report in September, 1919, 
summarising the state of knowledge of Uie 
problem in India and outlining a programme 
of investigation to be undertaken in the oonne 
of the inquiry. Mr. Meares showed that Indjostries 
in India absorbed over a million horse 


power, of which only some 285,000 h p Is sup- 
plied by .,‘lcctricity from steam, oil or water 
the water power so far actually in sight amounts 
to If million horse-iwwer, but this excludes 
practically all the great rivers, which are at pre- 
sent uninve^tigated Thus the minimum flow of 
the seven great rivers eastward from the Indus 
is stated to be capable of giving not less than 
three million horse-power for every thousand 
feet of fall from the Himalayas, while 
similar considerations apply to nvers In other 
parts. Some doubt is expressed as to the 
estimate of seven million horse-power in the 
Irraw-addy and Chlndwln rivers, given in the 
report of the London Conjoint Board of Sclen- 
tifle Studies. 

The Jleport points out that the Bombay 
Presidency liolds a unique position owing to its 
great existing and projected schemes at 
Txmavla, the Andhra Valley, the Nila Mula and 
the Eoyna Valley and has the still greater 
advantage of possessing a firm ready to devoloj) 
its resources 

Bombay Hydro-Electric Works. 

The greatest water-power undertakings In 
India — and In some res^^cts the greatest In the 
world — are the Tata hydro-electric schemes 
recently brought to fruition, and constantly 
undergoing expansion, for the supply of power 
in the city of Bombay. Bombay is after London 
the most populous city In the British Empire 
and it is the largest manufacturing town in Asia 
Its cotton mills and other factories use over 
100,000 horse power of mechanical energy and 
until a year or two ago this was almost entirely 
provided by steam, generated by coal coming 
from a distance — mostly Bengal The Tata 
Hydro-Electric Power Scheme, now an accom- 
plished fact, marked one of the big steps forward 
made by India in the history of its Industrial 
development It was the product of the fertile 
brain of Mr David Gostling, one of the well 
known characters of Bombay, nearly a 
generation ago The exceptional position of 
the Western Ghats, which rise 2,000 feet from 
aea-levcl which is a very short distance of the 
Arabian Sea, and force the monsoon as it sweeps 
to land, to break into torrential rain at the 
mountain passes was taken full advantage of 
and the table lands behind the Ghats form a 
raagnlflcent catchment area to conserve this 
heavy rainfall in. Mr Gostling pressed the 
scheme on the attention of Mr Jamsetji Tata 
for years, and with perseverance collected data 
which he laid before that pioneer of the larger 
industries In India. He summoned the aid of 
experts from England to investigate the plan. 
The scheme was fully considered for six long 
y^ears. Meanwhile both Mr J. N. Tata and Mr. 
David Gosling passed away, but the sons of the 
former con tinned the work of their father and 
on Mr. Gtostling’s death, Mr. B. B. Joyner's 
aid was sought to work out the Hydraulic 
side of the undertaking. 
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The scheme completed, a syndicate secured 
the license from Government and an endeavour 
was made to enlist the support of financiers of 
England who tried to impose terms which were 
not acceptable Meanwhile, the attention of Sir 
George Clarke (now Lord Sydenham), then 
Governor of Bombay, and an engineer of 
distinction himself, was drawn to the scheme. 
The interest shown by him drew the attention 
of Indian Chiefs in the Presidency of Bombay 
and outside it to its possibilities, funds flowed 
m and a company was started. 

The hydro-electric engineering works In 
connection wltn the project are situated at and 
about Lon avia above the Bhor Ghat. The 
rainfall is stored in three lakes at Lonavla, 
Walwhan and Shirawta, whence It is conveyed 
In masonry canals to the fore bay or receiving 
reservoir. The power-house is at Khopoll, 
at the foot of the Ghats, whither the stored 
water Is conveyed through pipes, the fall being 
one of 1,725 feet. In falling from this height 
the water develops a pressure of 750 lbs. per 
square inch and with this force drives the 
turbines or water wheels The scheme was 
originally restricted to 30,000 electrical horse 
power, but the Company, in view of the increas- 
ing demand for power from the Bombay mills, 
decided to extend the works by building the 
Shirawta Dam, the capacity of the scheme 
being increased to more than 40,000 elec- 
trical horse power. The works were formally 
opened by H. E the Governor of Bombay on 
the 8th February 1916. At present there arc 
about 44 mills with motors of the aggre- 
gate b h p. of 55,000 h. p. in service. In 
addition to the cotton and flour mills which 
have contracted to takcsupply from the Com- 
pany for a period of ten years, an agreement 
has been completed whereby the Tata Bydro- 
Electric Company, the Andhra Valley Power 
Supply Company and the Tata Power Com- 
pany between them supply the whole of the 
elecfnc power required by the Bombay Electric 
Supply and Tramways Company, Limited, 
and also the power for the electnflcation of 
the Barbour Branch and Bombay-Kalyan 
section of the G I. P. Railway. There remain 
many prospective buyers of electrical energv 
and the completion of the Company s full 
scheme will not sufllce for all such demands 
Besides the Bombay cotton mills, which alone 
would require about 100,000 horse power, 
there are, for Instance, tramways, with possi- 
bilities of suburban extensions. The probable 
future demand is roughly estimated at about 
160,000 h p. Recently the Company has em- 
barked upon a considerable scheme of exten- 
sions, these involving the Impounding of a fourth 
lake at Kundley, near Lonavla, the duplication 
of the pipeline and the Installation of additional 
machinery at the ‘power house at Ebopoli. 

Investigations undertaken by Mr. H. P 
Gibbs, with a view to further developing the 
electrical supply led to the discovery of a 
higlily promising water storage site in the 
valley of the Andhra river, situated near the 
present lakes previously overlooked, as alto- 
gether different treatment and design were 
required. In this instance the draw off point is 
“ Whiles upstream from the dam and at a level 
112 ft. above the lowest river bed level at the 


dam. The water is taken through a tunnel 
8,700 ft. long driven in solid trap rock through 
the scarp of the ghauts of which the pressure 
pipes are an extension. Seventy feet of the 
upper water in the lake can be drawn off 
comprising 76 per cent, of the total amount 
of water stored both above and below draw off 
level. A scheme was prepared to be carried 
out by a separate company and providing 
for holding up the Andhra river by a dam, 
about a third of a mile long and 192 feet 
high, at Tokcrwadl. This dam holds up a 
lake nearly twelve miles long, the further end 
of which approaches the brink of the Ghats at 
Khaiid. Here, a tunnel, a mile and a quarter 
long, carries the water to the surge chamber, 
whence it enters the pipes for a vertical 
drop of about 1,750 feet to the generating 
station at Bhivpuri, about. 17 miles from the 
generating station at Khopoll. The scheme 
is designed to yield 100,000 horse power in Its 
full development Power Is being supplied to 
some thirty factories In Bombay absorbing 
rouglily 40,000 electrical horse-power, as well as 
to the Bombay Electric Supply and Tramways 
Company and to the G I. P. Railway for the 
first stage of their electrification scheme. 

Just as the Andhra project has been developed 
as a northward extension of the original scheme, 
so a southward development also originated by 
Mr. Gibbs and developable on lines similar to 
those of the Andhra project is now practically 
completed under the name of the Nila-Mula 
scheme, tlie name arising from the fact that 
the valleys of the Nila and Mula rivers are 
being dammed for the conservation of water 
for it A company entitled The Tata Power 
Co , Ltd., was floated In the autumn of 1919. 

A lake having an area of sixteen square 
miles and a catchment area of 112 square miles 
has been formed at Mulahl by the erection of a 
masonry dam 4,100 feet in length and 158 feet 
in height. At the end of the lake opposite to 
the site of the dam, a tunnel has been cut through 
the Western Ghats to a total length of 14,500 
feet, at the further end of which the water enters 
the pipe line and descends to the turbine power 
house at Blilra, 1,750 feet below The head of 
water is sufficient to generate 150,000 electrical 
horse-power at 11,000 volts, and after being 
transformed up to 110,000 volts the current 
is transmitted to the receiving station at Dharavi, 
Bombay, through an overhead line approxi- 
mately 80 miles in length. Five generating 
units each of 30,000 electrical horse-power are 
being erected, and of these two are already In 
commercial operation. The power will be 
absorbed by mills, factories and local area not 
yet electrified in Bombay and suburbs as well 
as by the B B. A; C. I. Railway’s suburban service, 
the G. I P. Railway’s electrified service within 
thirty miles of Bombay and the evergrowing 
needs of the B. E. S. & T Company. 

Nearly 100 miles southward of this Messrs. 
Tata propose to erect two dams in the huge 
valley of the Ko 3 rna river, proposed by Mr. A. 
T. Amall and developable on lines similar to 
the two projects by Mr. Gibbs above mentioned; 
partly to supply power to Bombay and partly to 
develop a great assembly of electro-chemical in • 
dustries near the power installation. The preliml* 
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oary Investigations for tbto scheme are still pro- 
eeeding. The catchment area for the lake will be 
S46 square miles and there viHl be a total storage 
after the rains of 112,600 million cubic feet, 
which will be snfllolent to supply a norma) 
load of 360j|000 horse power for 8,000 hours 
per year The preliminary estimates provided 
for a capital of &s. 810 lakhs to carry out the 
scheme 

Mysore Installation. 

The first hydro-electric scheme undertaken 
in India or, Indeed, in the East, was that on the 
Hiver Cauvery, in Mysore State, which was 
inaugurated, with generating works at Sivasa- 
mudram, in 1902. The Cauvery rises In the 
British district of Coorg, and flows right across 
Mysore. The first object with which the instal- 
lation was undertaken was the supply of power 
to the goldfields at Eolar These are 92 miles 
distant from Slvasamudram and for a long time 
this was the longest electrical power transmis- 
sion line In the world. Current is also sent to 
Bangalore, 59 miles away, where it is used for 
both industrial and lighting purposes. 

The initial undertaking has constantly been 
expanded since its inauguration, so that its 
total capacity, which was at first 6,000 horse 
power, is now approximately 25,000 h.p. This 
is the maximum obtainable with the water 
which the Cauvery affords and, therefore 
with the number of consumers, large 
and small, raj^dly increasing, the necessity 
of a completely new Installation elsewhere, to 
be operated In parallel with or separately from 
that at Slvasamudram, has been recognised. 
Two projects offer themselves. The first I 
would Involve the use of the River Shlmsha, a 
tributary of the Cauvery which has natural 
falls, and the second, known as the Mekadatu 
project, would have Its power house on the 
Cauvery, 25 miles down-river from Sivasa- 
mudram and just within the borders of Mysore 
State, adjacent to the Madras Presidency. The 
head of water available at Slvasamudram is 
400 feet, that on the Shlmsha 618 feet net, 
which would generate 89,500 e. h. p. At Meka- 
datu the Cauvery runs in rapids and a dam and 
a channel 20,000 feet long with a 22^ feet bed 
would be necessary. There would be three 
generating units, each giving an output ol 
4,000 e.h.p. Future extensions yielding an 
Mdllional 8,000 h p. could be made. The 
progressive spirit which has marked the manage- 
ment of the works since their Inception now 
characterises the manner in which the problem 
of further extensions are being considered. 


Works in Kashmir. 

A scheme ol much Importance from Its 
size, but more interesting because 
of the developments that may be expected 
from it than for the part which its 
current supply already plays in the life of the 
countryside, is one Installed a few years ago 
^ the Kashmir Durbar, utilising the Mrer 
Jnelum, near Baramulla, which lies thirty- 
four miles north-west of Srinagar. The head 
works of the Jhelum power installation ore 
situated six and a half miles from the power 


house and the main connection between the 
two is a great timber flume. These works and 
the fore bay at the delivery end ol the flume have 
a capacity for carrying water sufficient for the 
generation of 20,000 electrical horse power. 
Four pipes 600 feet long lead from the forebay 
to the power house, and from fore bay to water- 
wheel there is an effective head of 395 feet. 
There are four vertical waterwheels, each 
coupled on the same shaft to a 1,000 k.w., 
3-phase, 2,300 volt, 25-period generator running 
at 500 r.p m., and each unit is capable of taking 
a 25 per cent, overload, which the generator 
end Is guaranteed to maintain with safety for 
two hours. The power house Is of sufficient 
capacity to allow of 15,000 k.w. generating 
plant being installed within it. Two trans- 
mission lines run side by side as far as Baramulla, 
21 miles distant, at which point one terminates. 
The other continues to Srinagar, a further 84 
miles. The installation at Baramulla was 
oritinally utilised for three floating dredgers 
and two floating derricks, for dredging the river 
and draining the swampy countryside and 
rendering It available for cultivation, but these 
operations have temporarily been curtailed, 
so that only one dredger Is now In operation. 
The lighting of Baramulla has been taken 
in hand with satisfactory results and it is 
expected that the lighting demand will rapidly 
increase and that a small demand for power will 
soon spring up. At Srinagar, theline terminates 
at the State silk factory, where current Is sup- 
plied not only for driving machinery and for 
lighting, but for beating The greater part of 
Srinagar city is now electrically lighted and 
during the past year a motor load of over 100 
k.w. has been connected with the mains, motors 
being hired out to consumers by the Electrical 
Department. This step was taken with a view 
to educating the people In the use of electric 
power and It has been entirely successful. 

Recent Progress. 

Apart from the development of the three 
projects in the Bombay Presidency the past 
few years have witnessed comparatively 
little progress In hydro-electric works. Tho 
Mandi Project In the Punjab, which utilises the 
water of the Uhl river for the generation of 
power with which a large number of towns 
in that province will be electrified came into 
operation in 1933 The scheme has been 
formulated in three stages. The first is to 
develop 48,000 horse-power from the ordi- 
nary discharge of the river ; the second involves 
the formation of a stora^ reservoir by the 
construction of a dam and would double the 
electrical output; whilst the third woffid 
utiUxe the same water several miles down-stream 
and provide an additional 64,000 horse-power. 
Only the first stage ir at present cons- 
tructed. Another interesting project Is the 
hydro-electric grid scheme in the United Pro- 
vinees which will carry electric power to a large 
number of towns and villages and will, it is 
anticipated, assist greatly in the development of 
rural areas. 


A small plant was completed and put into 
operation at Kainl Tal during 1928, and the 
erection of another small plant was commenced 
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at SbilloDg, but otherwise there is nothing to 
record. It is interesting to note, however 
that preliminary investigations are proceeding 
with a view to the erection of hydro-electric 
plants in various parts of India. In the tea 
districts of Kalimpong and Kurseong, for 
example, it is proposed to harness a promising 
water-power site and to supply current to an 
important area in which are situated more than 
two hundred tea factories. 

The Sutlej Hydro-Electric Project, at one 
time appear^ to be one of the most pro- 
mising propositions in the country, but owing to 
financial considerations It has now been inde- 
finitely shelved. In Southern India a large 
number of sites have been Investigated, and of 
these one on the Pykara river in the Nllglris 
and another on the Kallar river on the borders 
of Travancore have been selected for develop- 
ment If and when the financial considerations 
can be satisfactorily settled. The Pykara river 
scheme is of some magnitude, and it Is estimated 
that upwards of 60,000 horse-power will be 
available for electro-chemical Industries which 
it is proposed to establish at Calicut on the 
West Coast. The Kallar river project is very 
much smaller, but it is interesting in being a 
scheme in which the Government of Madras 
aud the Travancore Darbar will be jointly res- 
ponsible, for the power house will be located on 
the British side of the river and the current 


transmitted to and distributed In Travancore 
■itate* Finally, there is a big combined pro 
lect of hydro-electrification and irrigation in 
aydetabad State. This scheme Is still very 
much in the air, but the fact that It is under 
consideration is worthy of being placed on record 
in view of the somewhat unusual circumstance 
in India, that the tall water from the turbines 
will be made available for agricultural purposes 
and not allowed to run to waste. 

The fact that the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Trnmwaj'^s Company has shut down its 
steam-driven generating plant and now takes 
its supply in bulk from the various Tata 
companies has been recorded above, and 
it is of more than passing interest to note 
that the Poona Electric Supply Company 
has recently adopted a similar course. ThU 
Is a phase of hydro-electric distribution 
which is quite in its infancy In India, but 
it is possible to foresee the time when evpr\ 
village within a couple of hundred miles of 
a hydro-electric power station will receive Its 
supply of electric current in bulk, thus creatly 
reducing capital and administrative charges 
and mlnimibing the price of current to the con- 
sumer. It is a system which has become some 
thing of a fine art in California, where current 
15 trausiritted by overhead wires for many 
hundreds of miles at a pressure of 200,000 volts, 
or double the pressure commonly emplojed in 
India for overhead long-distance transmission 
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Local Self-Government 


A field of the administration of India 
profoundly affected by the Reforms of 1919 Is 
that of local government This is one of the 
subjects transferred to Indian ministers, and 
under their leadership considerable developments 
have been essayed. On the whole, the progress 
of local government in India for the past quarter 
of a century has been disappointing The greatest 
successes have been won in the Presidency towns, 
and particularly by the Municipality of Bombay 
The difficulties in the way of progress were 
manifest Local government had to be a creation 
—the devolution of authority from the Govern- 
ment to the local body, and that to a people who 
for centuries had been accustomed to autocratic 
administration Again, the powers entrusted to 
local bodies were insignificant and the financial 
support was small. There are however many 
Indications that the dry bones of the mofussil 
are stirring. 

Throughout the greater part of India, the 
village constitutes the primary territorial unit 
of Government organisation, and from the 
villages are built up the larger administrative 
titles — tahslls, sub-divisions, and districts 

“The typical Indian village has its central 
residential site, with an open space for a pond 
and a cattle stand. Stretching around this 
nucleus lie the village lands, consisting of a 
cultivated area and (very often) grounds for 
grazing and wood-cutting . The inhabitants of 
such a village pass their life in the midst of these 
simple surroundings, welded together in a little 
community with its own organisation and govern- 
ment, which differ In character in the various 
types of villages. Its body of d(*tailed customary 
rules and its little staff of fanctionaries, artisans 
and traders. It should be uoted, however, that 
in certain portions of India, t.g,^ In the greater 
part of Assam, in Eastern Bengal, and on the 
west coast of the Madras Presidency, tlio village 
as here described does not exist, the people living 
in small collections of houses or in separate 
homesteads.” — (Qaz^eer of India,) 

The villages above described fall under two 
main classes, mz — 

Types of Villages. — “ (1) The ‘severalty ’ or 
raiyatwarl village which is the prevalent form 
outside Northern India. Here the revenue is 
assessed on individual cultivators There is 
no joint responsibility among the villagers, 
though some of the non-cultivated lands may 
be set apart for a common purpose, such as graz- 1 
Ing, and waste land may be brought under the 
plough only with the permission ot the Revenue 
authorities, and on payment of assessment The 
village government vests In a hereditary' head- 
man, known by an old vernacular name, such 
as Tp^iel or fcMiy who Is responsible for law and 
order, and for the collection of the Government 
revenue He represents the primitive headship 
of the tribe or clan by which the village was 
originally settled.” 

** (2) The joint or landlord village, the type 
prevalent in the United Provinces, the Punjab 
and the Frontier Province. Here the revenue 
was formerly assessed on the village as a whole, 
its incidence being distributed by the body of 
superior proprietors, and a certain amount of 
collective responsibility still, as a rule, remains. 


The village site Is owned by the proprietary body 
who allow residences to the tenantry, artisans^ 
traders and others. The waste land is allotted 
to the village, and, if wanted for cultivation, is 
partitioned among the sliarcholders. The village 
government was originally by the purvehayet or 
group of heads of superior families In later 
times one or more headmen have been added to 
the organisation to reprc'sont the village in its 
dealings with the local authorities , but the arti- 
ficial character of this appointment, as compared 
with that which obtains In a raiyatwarl village 
Is evidenced by the title of its holder, which Is 
generally lamJbardar, a vernacular derivative 
from the English word ‘ number ’ It is this type 
of village to which the well-known description 
in Sir H. Maine's Village CommunUxes is alone 
applicable, and hero the co-proprietors are in 
general a local oligarchy with the bullc of the 
village population as tenants of labourers under 
them.** 

Village Autonomy. — The Indian villages 
formerly possessed a largo degree of local au- 
tonomy, since the native dynasties and their 
local representatives did not, as a rule, concern 
themselves with the Individual cultivators, but 
regarded the village as a whole, or some large 
landholder as responsible for the payment of 
the Government revenues, and the maintenance 
of local order. This autonomy has now dis- 
appeared owing to the establishment of local, 
civil and criminal courts, the present revenue 
and police organisation, the Increase of com- 
munications, the growth of individualism, and 
the operation of the Individual raiyatwan system, 
which 18 extending even in the north of India 
Nevertheless, the village remains the first unit 
of administration , the principal village func- 
tionaries — the headman, the accountant, and 
the vflligc' watchman — are largcdy nfillst d and 
paid by (Tovernmeiit, and there Is still a certain 
amount of common village feeling and interests 

Punchayets. — For some years there was 
an active propaganda In favour of reviving the 
village conn ril- tribunal, or Punchayet and tin 
Deccntralls^ition Commission of 1908 made the 
following special recommendations. — 

“ While, therefore, wc desire the dcvelopmoni 
of a punchayet sysHmi, and consider that the 
objections urged thendo are far from insur- 
mountable we recognise that such a sysrcii) 
can only be gradually and tentatively apidied, 
and that it Is Impossible to suggest any uniform 
and definite method of procedure We think 
that a commencement should be made by glvmC 
certain limited powc'rs to Punchayets in thest 
villages in which cireumstnnces are most favour- 
able by reason of homogeneity, natural Intelh 
gence, and freedom from Internal feuds. Thc^e 
powers might be increased gradually as resuHa 
warrant, and with success here, it will becorm' 
easier to apply the systc'm in other villag(a 
Such a policy, which must be the work of niai.y 
years, will require great e^re and (lioerjtion 
much patience, and judicious discrimination 
between the circumstances of different village? 
and there Is a (jonsidcrable consensus of opinioa 
that this new departure should be made under 
the special guidance of sympathetic officers ” 
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1 his Is, however^ still mainly a question of 
future possibilities, and for present purposes it 
la unnecessary to refer at greater length 
to the subject of village self-government 
Various measures have been passed, but It 
1“, too early to say what life they have The 
Punjab tlovernmcnt has passed a Village 
Punchayat Act, which enables Government to 
establish in a village, a system of councillors 
to whom eertain local matters, including judi- 
cial power, both civil and criminal of a minor 
character, mav be assigned In Ihhar a Village 
Administration Act has been passed for the 
administration of village aflfairs by villagers 
themselves, including minor civil and criminal 
(ases Other Governments are taking steps 
in the same direction 

Municipalities —The Presidency towns 
liad some form of Municipal administration, 
first under Royal Charters and later iindei 
statute, from comparatively early times, but 
outside of them there was practh ally no attempt 
at municipal legislation before 1842 An Act 
passed In that year for Bengal, which was prac- 
tically inop(>rative, was followed In 18o0 by an 
Act applying to the whole of India Under 
rhla Act and subsequent Provincial Acta a 
large number of municipalities was formed in 
all provinces. The Acts provided for the 


cular provinces, the proiortion resident within 
municipal limits is largest in Bombay, where it 
amounts to 20 per cent., and is smallest in Assam 
where It amounts to only 2 percent. In other 
provinces it varies from 4 to 9 jicr cent of the 
total population Turning to the composition 
of the municipalities, considerably more than 
half of the total members arc elected and there 
is a steady tendency to increase this proportion. 
Ev-olBcio members are only 7 per cent, 
and nominated 25 per cent Elected members 
arc almost everywhere in a majority Taking 
all municipalities together, the iiou-offlcials 
outnumber the ollicials bv nearly six to 
one The functions of municipalities arc classed 
under the heads of Public Safety, Health, 
Convenience and Instruction Por the dis- 
charge of these responsibilities, there is a munici- 
pal income of Rs 14 03 crores derived princi- 
pally from taxation, just over one-third 
coming from municipal property, contribu- 
tions from provincial revenues and miscellaneous 
sources Generally speaking, the income of 
miinicipalitu sis small ,thc foiircities of Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras and Rangoon together provid- 
ing over 40 per cent, of the total The 
heaviest items of this expimditurc come under 
the heads of “Conservancy”and “Public Works’* 
which amount to 14 per cent and 13 per cenr. 


appointment of comraissloners to manage muni- I respectively, “Water-supply’’ comes to 13 jicr 
cipal affairs, and authorised the levy of various I cent , “Drainage’* to 4 per cent, and 
taxes, but in most Provinces the commlBsloners ' “Education’’ to over 11 per cent. In 
were all nominated, and from the point of view ! some localities the expenditure on education 
of self-govcrnmimt, these Acts did not proceed ' is considerably in excess of the average In 
far It wa? not until after 1870 that much pro- ' the Bombay Presidency, excluding Bombay 
gress was made. Lord Mayo’s Government, j City, for example, the expenditure on education 
in their Resolution of that year introducing amounts to more than 21 per cent, of the total 
the system of provincial finance, referred to the , funds, while in the Central Provinces and Berar 
necessity of taking further steps to bring local | is is over 17 per cent. 

interest and supervision to be^r on the manage- i District Boards — The duties and functions 
raent of funds devoted to education, sanitation, . assigned to the nuinicipalitiesin urban areas are 


medical, charity, and local public works. New 
Alunicipal Acts were passed for the various 
Provinces between 1871 and 1874, which, among 
other things, extmd(d to the elective principle, 
but only in the Central Provinces was popular 
representation generally and successfully in- 
troduced In 1881-2 Lord Rlpon’s Government 
Issued orders which had the effect of greatly 
extending the principle of local self-government. 
Acts were passed In 1883-4 that greatly altered 
the constitution, powers, and functions of muni- 
cipal bodies, a ^de extension being given to 
the elective system, while Independence ana 
responsibility were conferred on the committees 


In rural areas entrusted to district and local 
Boards. In almost every district of British India 
save in the province of Assam, there is a board 
'.ubordinate to which arc two or more sub-dis- 
trict boards , while in Bengal, Madras and Bihar 
and Orissa, there are also Union Committees, 
i Throughout India at large there are some 207 
district boards with 584 sub-district boards 
besides 455 Union Panchayats In Madras. 
This machinery has jurisdiction over a popula- 
tion which was over 221 millions in 1930-81. 
Leaving aside the Union Committees and 
Union Boards or Panchayats the members of 
the Boards numbered over 16,000 In 


of many towns by permitting them to elect a j 1930-31, of whom 78 per cent were elected 

private citizen as chairman Arrangements i ^ , 

were made also to increase municipal resources 
and financial responsibility, some items of pro- 
vincial revenue suited to and capable of deve- 
lopment under local management being trans- 
ferred, with a proportionate amount of provincial 
expenditure, for local objects. The general prin- 
cl^ples thus laid down have contlnu^ to govern 
the administration of municipalities down to 
the present day. 

The Present Position —There are some 781 
municipalities in British India, with something 
ovpr 21 million iieople resident within their 
limits Of these municipalities, roughly 710 have 
a population of less than 50,000 persons and the 
remainder a population of 60,000 and over 
As compared with the total population of partl- 


As in the case of municipalities the tendency 
has been throughout India to increase the 
elected members at the expense of the 
nominated and the official members The 
Board.'* are practically manned by Indians, who 
constitute 96 per cent of the whole member- 
ship Only 11 per cent, of the total members 
of all boards are officials of any kind The 
total income of the Boards in 1930-31 amount- 
ed to Rs 16 57 crores, the average income of 
each board being Rs. 2,00,000 The most 
• mportant item of revenue is provincial 
rates, which represent a proportion of the total 
Income varying from 26 per cent. In Bombay 
and in the N. W. F. Province to 63 per cent. 
In Bihar and Orissa. The principal objects of 
expenditure are education which has come rc- 
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markably to the fiont within the last three years 
and civil works such as roads and bridges. Medical 
relief is also sharing with education though in a 
less degree the lion's share of the available 
revenue. 

Improvemmit Trust — A notable feature 
in the recent sanitary history of India is the 
activity played by the great cities in the direc- 
tion of social improvements In Bombay and 
Calcutta the Improvement Trusts are continu- 
ing their activities which are described in a 
separate chapter (q v.). In Bombay the work 
of the Improvement Trust is being developed by 
the Bombay Development Directorate. Other 
cities are beginning to follow the examples of 
these great cities and Improvement Trusts have 
been constituted In Cawnpore, Lucknow and 
Allahabad in the United Provinces and in several 
of the larger cities of the Provinces of India 
Their activities have, however, been severely 
curtailed by the financial strws. 

Provincial Progress — There was passed in 
Bengal in 1919 a Village Self-Government Act 
embodying the policy of constituting Union 
Boards at the earliest possible date for groups 
of villages throughout the province. The 
number of these boards continues to increase, 
rising from 1,600 to more than 2,000 In 1930-31 
the number of Union Boards rose to 4,610 
There are also 12 Union Committees Though 
they are in their infancy as yet, many of them 
show a remarkable aptitude for managing their 
own affairs. 

In Bombay the development of village self- 
government is also proceeding, as the result 
of an Act for constituting, or increasing the power 
of village committees which was passed in 
1920 by the Legislative Council In this presi- 
dency, some 145 out of 155 municipalities had a 
two-thirds elected majority of councillors in the 
year 1930-81 , and a distinct step forward has 
been projected by the administration in the direc- 
tion of liberalizing the constitution of all munici- 
pal bodies. The policy of appointing a non- 
official president has been extended both to 
district and sub-distiict boards, and a large num- 
ber of non-oflScials liave also been appointed 
presidents of sub-districts (taluka) boards. In 
Madras also the institutions of local self-gov- 
ernment continued to progress in an encourag- 
ing manner. The number of district boards in 
the Presidency in l'J31 was 25 with 1,005 
members. The number of sub-district boards 
was 130 The total number of Municipal 
Councils during tlie year 1930-31 continued to 
be 81 and the proportion of Indian to European 
and Anglo-Indian members further increased. 
In 1930-31 there were 64 municipal councils, 
consisting entirely of Indian members, as 
against 61 in the previous year. The average 
imposition of taxation per head of population 
IS still very low, being only about Ils 2-8 


In the United Provinces the new District 
Boards, which consist of non-offlclal members 
only with elected non-ofQcial Chairman, were 
plunged straight-way into financial diffi- 
culties. In some cases the necessity for retrench- 
ment was Immediate, resulting in the curtoil- 
ment of medical relief and of allotments for the 
ordinary repairs of roads. Additional taxation 
has so far not been generally Imposed and the 
Boards are still suffering from Inexperience in 
husbanding public money and obtaining the 
full value for their expenditure. In the case of 
Municipal Finances, there has been some change 
for the better. The new municipalities have 
shown a great Interest in all forms of civic activity 
but they are still hampered in their work by poli- 
tical and communal obsessions. They are reluc- 
tant to impose new taxation but a considerable 
programme of expenditure lies before them. 

In the Punjab municipal administration con- 
tinued to show Improvement, the general attitude 
of the m embers in regard to their responsibilities 
being promising for progress in the future 
Generally speaking the finances are in a more 
satisfactory position than was the case in 
previous years. Expenditure on water-supply 
schemes is steadily increasing 

In the Central Provinces, the year 1920 wit- 
nessed the passing of a Local Self-(^vemment 
Act intended to guide into proper channels the 
undoubtedly growing interest in public matters. 
The continued reduction of official members and 
chairman, and the wider powers of control given 
to local bodies have been an incentive to the 
development of local self-government, leading 
to an increased sense of public duty and respon- 
sibility Another very important measure 
r^ulating municipalities was passed into law in 
1922 Its chief features are the extension of 
the Municipal franchise, the reduction of official 
and nominated members, the extension of the 
powers of Municipal Committees and the 
relaxation of official control 
In the North-West Frontier Province, the 
institution of local self-government is some- 
what of a foreign growth Certain of the munici- 
pal committees are still lax in the discharge 
of their responsibilities, and meetings are rejxirt- 
ed to be infrequent, but the attendance of non- 
official members is gradually increasing. Con- 
cerning Municipal administration the Local 
Government reports that the members continue 
to take a very great Interest in their duties and 
that their attitude towards the responsibility is 
Imposed upon them is on the whole satisfac- 
tory. Communal feeling shows Itself in certain 
localities , but is in many instances off-set by the 
public spirit and initiative of individual mem- 
bers and there are considerable symptoms of 
advance in independence of action and in the 
smooth working of the Committees. An 
important-extension of the elective princii)!* 
has rci ently been made and it is hoped that 
this 18 proving a 8Utce^8 
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Calcutta Improvement Trust. 


The Calcutta Iinprovoment Trust was Insti- 
tuted bv (iovornracnt in January, 1912, with a 
view to making provision for the improvement 
aud expansion of Calcutta by opening up con- 
posted areas, laying out or altering streits, 
providing open spaces for purposes of venti- 
lation or refreation, demolishing or construct- 
ing buildings and re housing the poorer and 
working classes displaced by the execution of 
Improvement schemes. 

The origin of the Calcutta Improvement 
Trust must, as la the case of the corn spondiug 
homba\ body, upon which the Calcutta Trust 
was to a large extent modelled, bo looked for 
in a medical enquiry which was instituted 
into tlie sanitary condition of the toun in 
189b, owing to the outlireak of plague It was 
estimated tliat the Trust might in the ensuing 30 
years have to provide for the housing of 225,000 
persons The population of Calcutta proper, 
which includes all the most crowded areas, was 
ii49,905 In 1891, and increased to 801,251, or 
bv 2') per cent , bv 1001 The corres]>onding 
llgure according to the 1921 Census was 993,508 
aud this had increased by 1931 to 1,190,734 


The problem of expansion was difTicult, 
hccause of the peculiar situation of Calcutta, 
which is shut in on one side by the Ilooghlj 
and on the other b> the Salt Lakes. 

Preliminary investigations continued for 
several vears, so that It was onl> in 1010 
that legislation was eventually introduced in 
the provincial legislature aud the Trust institut^Hl 
by lb The Bill provided for a large txpemli- 
ture on improvement schemes and tlto provision 
of open spices and for special local taxation 
to this (md It also provided for the apjiolnt- 
ment of a wholetirae chairman of the Itoard 
ot Trustees and the inember'^.hip of the Trust 
was fixed at eleven. 

The following constituted the Board ni 
Trustees at Jlsb March 1931 — Mr C W 
(iiiiiu 1 , (Oilg ) I r s , Chairman , Mr J C Muk 
herjea, Bar-at-Law, Chief Executive Officer, 
Calcutta Corporation Mr S C Ghosh, 
elected by the Corporation of Calcutta under 
8ection 7 (1) {a) of the Calcutta Improvement 
A-ct, 1911 ; Mr Prabhudayal Himatsiughka 
elected by the elected Councillors, Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (b) ot the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, as modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1920 , Mr Charii 
Chandra Biswas, OIE, elected by Councillors 
other than elected Councillors of the Corporation 
of Calcutta, under Section 7 (1) (c) of the 
Calcutta Improvement Act, 1911, ns modified 
by the Amendment Act of 1926 , Mr. W. H 
Thompson, elected by the Bengal Chamber 
of Commerce , Sir Han Sankar Paul, Kt , elected 
by the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce , 
Mr Unsud Dowla Hal Badrtdas (Jomka 


Bahadur, 0 I B , Bai Bahadur Dr. Harldhan Dut, 
Mr A. J 1 liom})son, a ii i n a , appointed by 
tlie Local Government. 

During the 21 yeai-s that it has now been at 
ivork, the Trust have decided, and partly or 
entirely carried through, several improvement 
aoliemes for opening up congested areas, laying 
out or widening streets and providing open 
spaces. 

In Central Calcutta many highly Insanitary 
bustees have be(*n done away with and several 
roads of an imorov^d tyjie laid out, the mo!»t 
Impoitant ol which is the Chlttaranjan Avenue, 
too Jt wide, which at present extf n<i3 from 
headon Street to Chownnghce, and will shortly be 
extended to Shambazar Street on the north. 
It Is intended ultimately to extend It up to the 
Chltpur bridge But at present there is 
the direct connexion between Chltpur 
bridge and the Barrackporo Trunk Iload, as 
Lockgate Iload has been severed by the sidings 
of the Eastern Bengal Hallway In these 
circumstances the Board considered that tralfic 
would be better served by postponing the 
extension to Chltpur Bridge and constructing 
a road to Shambazar which is the terminus 
of the Barrackpore Trunk Road and of the 
Dum-Dum-Jossore Rond A scheme known as 
Scheme No XXXVII has been sanctioned by 
Government under Section 48 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act which provides inter aha for 
the extension of Chlttaranjan Avenue up to 
Raja Rajballab Street and for the construction 
of a new 84 feet new road connecting it with 
Cornwallis Street The Section of Chlttaranjan 
Avenue near the Chownnghce end is well placed 
for commerce and trade and Is likely before long 
to gam Increased importance by being linked up 
with Dalhousic Square by means of a new road 84 
feet wide which the Trust jiroposos to construct 
between Mission Row and Mangoo Lane. 

In the north of fhe City, two large and 
thirteen small parks have been constructed 
in different qnaiters Of the two large 
parks one Is named Di sh.ibaiulhii, Park and 
the other Cossipore-Chltpore open space 
measuring 53 bighas and 150 bighas respectively. 
The Cosslpore-Chitpore Park has a small 
artificial lake and the layout of the area surround- 
ing the lake has been taken in hand Four 
football grounds have been provided for schools 
and clubs of North Calcutta Some tennis 
courts are also being made The Df“^l^bandhll 
Park has also been provided with play-grounds 
Several wide roads have been driven through 
"^hls highly congested area. The approaclus 
to the City have also been adcqiiatel> widened 

Some progress has also been made with that 
highly congested -irea to the west of the City 
by opening up new roads and widening the 
existing ones This Scheme la known as 
Maydapatl, Scheme No XXVII. i 
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The new 84 ft road connecting Chittaranjan 
Avenue with Strand Road slightly to the north 
of Jagannath Ghat has been completed so that 
there is now a continuous main traffic route with 
the same width of roadway as Chittaranjan 
Avenue, extending riglit across Calcutta irom 
Strand Road on the west to Upper Circular Road 
on the east. The widening ot Maniktala Road 
between Upper Circular Road and Ida niktala 
Bridge whicn has been completed forms a further 
extension of tills main roadway which wdl 
eventually continue at a width of 100 ft to tlie 
extreme eastern limit of Maniktala Another 
Important scheme which is now complete is the 
new 60 ft road between Derpanarayan Tagore 
Street and Pathuriaghat Street which, with its 
side roads, opens up a very congested area and 
forms a portion of a main projected north and 
south road througii Bara Bazar from Harrison 
Road to a new mam east-and-west diagonal 
road through Ahiritollah 

The passing of the Calcutta Improvement 
(Amendment) Act, 1931, which empower >. the 
Board of Trustees in certain cases to levy 
betterment fees on properties which abut on to 
a new or wndened street instead of acquiring tlio 
properties has made it financially possible for 
the Trust to proceed with some portion of its 
original programme for the imiirovcment of 
Barabazaar. The Kalakar Street scheme in 
Barabazaar which forms the southern section 
of the aforesaid road is one of the schemes to 
which the new Act is to be applied It lia-- hci n 
published under Section 43 of the Calcutta 
Improvement Act and s im tionod byGoVLin- 
ment Another scheme whidi has i((ii\((l the 
sanction of Govirmncnt and to winch the 
new Act ia to be aprdied is tlie widening 
of a short length of Darm.iliatta Street and it 
will be interesting to see liow the methods 
of assessment provided for in the Act will work 
out in practice. 

The Suburban Areas to tlie south and south- 
east of Calcutta required greater atUnfiou 
and extensive development Schemes were under- 
taken. Several open spaces and squares have 
been made in various parts Insanitary tanks 
requiring approximately 2 crores c.lt of eartli 
have been filled up. Russa Road which forms 
the southern approach to tlic town has born 
widened to 150 ft. for a length of one mile and 
100 ft. for a length of another mile It now 
gives a most pleasant drive from Chownnghoo 
to Tollygunge. To Improve the drainage of 
this area a 100 ft wide East to West road, 
from Ballygunge Railway Station to Chetla 
Bridge, and for recreation an artificial lake ol 
167 bighas with adequate grounds has been 
completed. 

Another small lake has also been completed 
and a road is being constructed round it to link 
up with the road surrounding the main lake 
The road round the main lake has been surfaced 
with asphalt and lighted with electricity and is 
much frequented in the evenings. Sites for 
Club houses adjoining the main lake have been 
allotted to Bcvcral clubs Excavation has been 
continued In a new section of the lake which is 
to bo attractively laid out with an island to 
which the public will have access by means of 
a footbridge. The Calcutta Tramways Co., 
Ltd., have mow extended tram tracks from 
Russa Road along New Sewer Road to Bally- 
gunge Station. 


The Board of Trustees have framed a scheme 
for the extension southwards of Lansdowne 
Road which has received Government sanction ; 
acquisition of land was completed and all th< 
now and w idcnod roads hue ])ton (oniploti'd 
.ind opened to traffic , surplus lands are now 
roadv for ‘»al( tlu Board m purs’*ance 
of its policy of “ currying out schemes 

in the centre of the town and in the 

suburbs sinniltaneously, so as to have an 
adequate supply of suburban sites for 
resnienliul buildings to me t the ncod4 of those 
displaced from overcrowd cd areas in the centre 
of tlie town has also framed a scheme 
known as S( home No XXXIII for the Improve- 
ment of another section of the undeveloped area 
between Russa Road and the Lake District 
Tins too has iceeicod sanction of Government 
and land acquisition is m jir ogress. 

To the cast of tlie city, seaeral new roads 
liave been constiueted in Scheme No VIIIO 
(New Ballygunge Road — Park Circus to Old 
Ballygunge Road). They are now open to 
traffic, and the majority of them arc surfaced 
with asphalt Arrangements have been made 
for lighting the roads with electrlfity The 
development of Calcutta east of Lower Circular 
Road, between Park Circus and Middle Road 
Ell tally, IS a pressing need, but tlie work can only 
proceed slowly iii small sections The Trust 
in the execution of this sciieme cannot ignore 
the bustee dwellers, who are pushed further east, 
as the development from bustee conditions to 
blocks of masonry buddings pioceeds Tlie 
utilisation of liighiy-im proved lands for bustee 
purposes is not an economic proposition, but 
at the same time, it is necessary to provide 
the essentials of sanitation for tlie working 
classes. 

The linking up of Amherst Street with Loudon 
Street by a broad tlioroughfaro has commenced. 
The Trust is constmiting a large park near Park 
Circus, Scheme No VIII, known as Eastern 
Park, measuring 65 bighus It will liave a largo 
playing field for football and tennis The 
Goraeband Road Scheme piovidcs for the 
completion of tlic iiortiiorn portion of this park 
and the commencement of a wude avenue 
running paiallcl to Lower Circular Road through 
the outer fringe of Entully As the scheme 
involved the demolition of a large number of 
bustccs, in%e8tigation8 w’cre made to ascertain 
the best means ot reducing the displaced bustee 
population as a result of which a Rehousing 
Scliemc at Christopher Road wliicli will cost tlic 
Trust Rs 2,70,000 for land acquisition and 
Rs 1,07,000 for engineering works has been 
framed and has received tlio sanction of 
Government. 

The public squares vested in the Calcutta 
Corporation in 1911 had a total area of about 
96 acres In 1912, Mr Bompas, the first 
Chairman of the Trust, pointed out that in the 
ratio, VIZ , aiiout 9 per tent, of Its public open 
spaces which measured about 1,250 acres (in- 
cluding the Maidan, the Horticultural and the 
Zoological Gardens) to its total acreage, Calcutta 
was almost on a par at that time vdth London 
possessing 6,675 acres of public parks or gardens, 
while its percentage exceeded that of New York, 
Berlin and Birmingham. But about 1,000 
acres of Calcutta's 1,250 was accounted for In 
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the Maidan and new open spaces in other parts Paikpara Re-Housing Scheme — This scheme 
of Calcutta wore an urgent need Up to date has an area of 36 bighas well laid out in 90 huild- 
the Trust had added (including the new lake Ing sites. A new k -housing sdunio has Imhoi 


at Dhakuria) — another 250 acres. 

Lastlj for the housing of the dispUced 
popuiation the Trust has undertaken on a large 
scale the toliowing schemes — 1 

In the early stages throe blocks of three! 
storied tenement buildings containing 252 ' 
lettable rooms were built in Wards Tnfetitiition i 
Street for persons of the poorer classes It was | 
found, howeacr, that the persons displaced 
preferred to take their compensation .ind migrate | 
to some place where they could erect bashh of 
their own, the class of structures they were 
accustomed to live in 'iliesc chawls were 
then lllled with persons of limited means, 

6 g , school masters, poor students, clerks and 
persons of the artisan class As many as 1,200 
people are housed in these chawls, these build- 
ings, including land, cost Its 2,44,308 and arc 
let at very low rents — ground lloor rooms 
at Its 6 per mensem and top floor rooms on 
Its 6 per mensem, each room me isurlng 12' x 12' 
with a 4 ft verandah in front opciiiug on to a 
central passage 7 ft wide The total collection 
of rent during tlie year 1032-33 including 
previous year arrear was Its 14, (>01. 

As these chawls failed to attract the people 
for whom they were meant, tin Board m \t 
tried an cxpennient in providing sites lor 
busteos Two sites ^Nlth a h Uahle area of lo 
bighas were acquired witluii the area of Ma 
niktola ]\Iunicipalit>, but they railed to attract 
!>ecause they w'ere out of the way and w'ere 
expensive. | 

Kerbala Tank Lane RexHousmg Scheme — j 

Tn tins hchenio 4 detathed and !'> somi-detaclied ' 
houses were built The detached houses, were 
sold as this scheme never becune popular 
withtho cUss of tenants for whom they were 
originally intended Owing to this unpopularity 
the Board fuither decided to thiovv open to 
tenants of all classes 18 out of tlio remaining 
35 semi-detached houses This chingc of policy, 
however, produced no effect on the letting 

Owing to want of suitable tenants the entire 
dwellings m Kerbala Tank lie honsing scheme 
had been sold bv private sale 8liortl> after the 
-Ist March 1927 

Bow Streat Re-Housing Scheme — Seven 
hiceks of buildings coniainiiig one-roomed, two- 
rormed and three-roomeu suites have been con- 
atructed to re-house Anglo-Indians displaced 
bv the operations of the Trust This selieme 
has proved a striking success There are 132 
suites for Jetting and the rent received from 
these suites during the year 1932-33, amounted 
to Us. 3(J,574. 


undertaken by the board, as alnady statid, at, 
(’hn''t(»|)h< t Jload loi the Itu'.teo tiopulation to 
t)i' (iispkucd bv the ixci niton ot Hiheme No 
X \ W' ( lOasti in Park, to (ioiai h.uul lload) A 
s|»t(ial It at lire ot ih(‘ new stlii'nit is that the 
land IS to l»e <1< V ( lopi d as a modi 1 hnstee tor 
dlsjil.oed luiste<' dwdhrs. Spmal ladlities 
are offered to dlshoused persons for securing 
land in various improved areas for reinstate- 
ment purposes. 

Bridges — Some progress has been made in 
replai mg the old bridges of Calcutta, wliich 
13 hemmed in by canals and railway lines 
inadequately bridged, by modern and up-to-date 
bridges to suit the growing traffic requirements 
The opportunity is being taken of widening the 
Maniktala, Narikeldanga and Beliaghata Bridge 
approaclies on both sides — on the west (In the case 
of Maniktala and Narkcldanga Bridges) right 
up to Circular Hoad The new bridges of the 
city will in their traffic capacity compare 
favourably with those of I ondon. The now 
iiridgos at Maniktala, Beliaghata and at 
Sham bazar have roadways of 37 feet, with two 
footpaths each 10 feet in width The Cbltpore 
Bridge II ( onsti iHtion ol whuh has liccn taken 
m li.ind has been redesigned as a reinforced 
Concrete bridge capable ot accommodating four 
lines of last tiafhc and two hues of slow traffic 
and should be completed In 1933-34 The Aliporo 
Bridge, tlio reconstruction of which has been 
Compliti'd, 18 to have a roadway of 80 feet 
(3 traffic widths) and 2 footpaths of 0 feet 
each, and these are also to be the probable 
widths of the Tollyguuge and Hastings Bridges 
which need re-building Tiie Chelsea, Hammer- 
smith and Waterloo Bridges have all-over widths 
of 45, 39 and 42 leet, respectively, tlie roadways 
being 29, 27 and 28 foot, that is 3 traffic widths 
Even London Bridge with an all-over width of 
05 feet has only a 37-foot roadway (4 traffic 
widths) and Westminster Bridge which is 84 
leet in width spares only 54 feet (i « , 6 traffic 
widths, like the 00 feet of Kidderpore Bridges 
tor wheeled traffic 

Financial — Capital charges during the year 
1932- id amount<*(l to lis (4i 07 lakhs winch 
mcludod ila 51 02 lakhs spent on land acquisi- 
tion and Ila 7 '><) lakhs on engiriooring works 
The gloss expenditure of the Trust on Capital 
Works up to the end of the year 1932-33 was 
Rs 1 t,59,3'),000. To meet this large expendi- 
ture, tlio Trust has borrowed Hs 2,48,50,000 , 
otlier Capital receipts (mainly from the sale ot 
land and buildings) have yielded lls 6, <>4,89, 000 
and the revenue fund from Its annual surplus 
(after providing for the service of loans has 
contiibuted lls. 4 4() crorcs to Capital Works. 
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^’be adiiiiiiistration of the affairs of the 
Ia?|20r ports (Ca/cutta, Bombay^ Aladrai, Kaiachi^ 
t^nqoon and OhUtagons) Is vested by law lu 
bodlb* specially constituted tor the purpose. 
Tnev have wide powers, but their proceedings 


j are subject in a griiatcr degree than those of 
municipal bodies to the control of Govenuner.t 
At all the ports the European members con- 
stitute the maiority and the Board for Bangodi 
consiste mainly of European members. 


Figures for 1931-82 relating to Income, expenditure nnd capital debt of the h'x piiiKiiJ.d 
ports managed bv Trusts (Aden it excluded from the tables) as obtainable from the Depaitmont 
of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics (India) arc shown In the following table . — 



Income. 

Expenditure. 

Capitol 

Debt. 





Rs 

Its. 

Its 

Calcutta 





8,1 },41,J45 

24,57,49,764 

Bombay 



- 

2, or), 35, ‘>84 

2,88,01,'iG4 

21,84,70,400 

Madras 



.. 

3J,()'J,KU) 

82.07 202 

1,0,88,430 

Karachi 




(>7,0O,80X 

73,04,590 

4,25,00,000 

Rangoon 




75, (>7,47 3 

78,55,75 7 

6,08,4 {,517 

Chlttagaog .. 




7,55702 

7,52,29 i 

* 24,25,9()1 


•Includes tlie first Instalment of Rs 15 lakhs, the second instalment of Ka .5 lakhs, and 
the thud inslalrncnl of 11“' 2 UiKlis, of a loan of Its 60 laklis from the Governiiunt of Bengal. 


CALCUTTA. 


The Commissioners for the Port of Calcutta 
arc as follows. — 

Mr. 'J'. H Elderton , Chairman 
Mr W. A Burns, Deputy Chairman and 
Traffic Manager. 

Elected by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 
Mr, J. S. Henderson , Mr A L B Tucker, 
Mr M A. Hughes Mr K. J Kicolson , Mr. S 
D Gladstone , Mr. J. Beid Eay. 


Elected by the Calcutta Trades Association . — 

Mr. C. H. Pratt. 

Elected by the Bengal National Chamber of\ 
Commerce . — Jtal JUJi.idur, A C ikunrjco r i i; , 

Mr. Nalini Hanjan Sarkar , Mr, J, C. Bam i jeei 

Elected by the Indian Chamber of Commerce , — 
Mr. G, L Mehta. | 


Elected by the Mamet pal Corporation of 
Calcutta . — Mr. D J. Coheu 

Nominated bg Government , — Conna nuk r Tl H 
(Jaistm, OBE., RiM; Sir H iigJi ilannay , 
Jtai Jkilndiir D It Singh ; Mr. Y E. D 
Jarard ; Mr. G H liowi r 

The principal officers of the Trust are — 

Traffic Manager — Mr W. A Burns. 

Chief Accountant . — Mr J Band, 0 a 

Chief Engineer. J. R Rowley, A.K C , 
M. last C K. 

Deputy Conservator — Commander C Y. Ji 
Norcock, 0 n E , r n 

Medical O^cer.— Lt -Col. W. L Harriet, M.u , 
F R 0 S., I M 8 

Consulting Engineer and London Agent . — Wr 
J. Angus, M. Inst. o.B. 
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Tlie traffic figures and the income of tlie Trust for the last fifteen years ara as follows — 


Year. 

Docks 

Jetties 

Stream. 

Nett tonnage 
of shipping 

Income. 



General 
Imports 1 

Co.d 1 
Exports 

Imports 1 

Imports ] 

Exports j] 

[mports 

entering the 
Port 



Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons, 

Tons 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

1014 

15 

920,050 

2,633,805 

700,133 

017,978 



8,714,344 

1,44,50,349 

1015 

10 

1,054,085 

1,010,643 

570,997 

V88,43l 



2,967,798 

1,59,35,466 

1916 

17 

1,185,150 

1,004,528 

444,210 

686,010 



2,804,680 

1,57,23,432 

1017 

18 

995,112 

1,014,993 

303,382 

633,093 



2,094,011 

1,58,39,175 

1018 

10 

1,097,502 

1,333,285 

482,401 

574,8,3 ! 



2,202,462 

1,00,58,513 

1010 

20 

1,146,470 

2,204,070 

053,060 

7t3.74f 



2,041,846 

2,23,55,614 

1020 

21 

1,133,710 

3,040,400 

41,3,357 

685,08( 



4,017,514 

2,66,08,032 

1021 

22 

074,783 

1,087,222 

607,301 

622,411 



3,446,021 

2,19,17,042 

1922 

23 

1,414,160 

1,1 74,041 

304,100 

680,053 

i 


3,336,722 

2,64,75,522 

1023 

24 

1,722,305 

1,325,801 

221,035 

761,020 



3,621,243 

2,60,89,027 

1024 

25 

1,779,054 

1,405,916 

200,412 

874,714 



3,845,788 

2,78,23,364 

1925 

26 

1,494,442 

1,790,409 

352,714 

951,442 

•2,231,637 

1,601,941 

3,887,602 

8,21,27,748 

1020 

27 

1.405,854 

2 176,791 

455,577 

903,297 

2,344,800 

1,518,885 

• 4,177,118 

3,12,02,183 

1027 

28 

1,817,371 

2,817,443 

480,307 

1,(107,017 

2,689,186 

1,606,728 

4,638,569 

3,38,82.124 

1928 

29 

1,750,969 

2,044,258 

1,164,631 

1,049,008 

2,524,201 

1,706,650 

' 4,818,831 

8,11,82,729 

1920 

30 

1,985,042 

3,016,185 

853,452 

829,902 

2,539,653 

1,646,932 

4,985,999 

3 43,98,110 

1930 

31 

1,440,371 

2,389,393 

646,844 

553,317 

2,145,837 

1,562,602 

4,381,953 

2,83,73,490 

1011 

■22 

l,251,00f) 

2,595,012 

580,902 

280, 124 

1 ,74.8,050 

' 1,165,070 

4,180 742 

2,07,01,803 

10 ’.2 

33 

1,121,120 

2,550,1 hi 

302,023 

169,513 

;1,6()5,432 

; l,‘n2.()7J 

3,828,083 

2,46,36,081 


BOMBAY. 


BoIlRd of Trustebs — Nominated by Qovern- 
ment—hlT. W. K. S Sharpe, M. iNST T 
(djiirraan), Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey 
Walwyu, KCSi.OB, 1>S0, RN , Mr. Syed 
Munawar , Mr. C W. E Arbuthnot, 0 1 E , 
Mr H. K Kirpalani, I 0 S ; Mr M sbiflo i c s , 
Major-General II Net dhara, ob,cmo,t>so ; 
Mr. M W. Brsyshiy and Mr A E. Tylden- 
I*atteii80n Elected by the Bombay Chamber of 
('ommerce — ]\tr T E Cunningham, Mr E C 
IhMd, Mr G H. Cooke, Mr W G Lely and 
Mr W M Petrie Elected by the Indian 
’^lerchants’ Chamber , — Sir Puthhotamdas Tha- 
Mirdas, Kt , o I E , M B E , Mr, Lakhmidas 
^wjoe Tairseo ; Mr. Gordhandas Goculdas 
Morarji, Mr Ratilal M. Gandhi and Mr A D 
Shroff. Elected by ths Bombay Municipal 
Corporation — Mr Meyer Nissim and Mr jHoosen- 
ally M llcihimtoola Elected by the MUlotuners' 
^ssociation,—MT. A. Geddls. 


The following are the principal officers 
of the Trust ' — 

Secretary, N. M. Morris, Deputy Secretary, 
A. S. Bakre, ir.A., J3ar-at-Law. 

Accottnts department. 

Chief Acitt , C. P Gay, Deputy Acctt , J P 
Pereiia, n k , Sr AesU Acctt , \V. E McDonnell, 
AssU Acctt s 11 W Scott, A N Moos , Junwr 
Asstt Acctts , O Hvde, R Conr-Palais, A R 
Javeri; GosAter, V D Jog, Rv. Audit Ins- 
pectors, M J Merzcllo, J P D’Souza, Supdl 
Establishment Branch, H N Baria 

Enqineerinq Department. 

Chief Engineer, G. E. Bennett, M SC., M. Inst 
O.B , M I. Mech E , Deputy Chief Engineer, A 
Hale- White, M.A.,M.inst O.E Executive Engineer si, 
G E. Terrey, AMICE, J, A. Rolfe , Senior 
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AtsU. Engineers, P, E. Vftzifdnr, 

F M. Surveyor, B so (Gins ), A m.i.o.k 
L Everatt, A M l O.JJ , H N. Baria, L.0 ic , 
Cfiief Draftsman, L B. Andrew, M.l. struct 
E. ; Personal Asst, to the Chief Engineer, T B 
Hawkins , Mechanical Superintendent, B B Me 
Gregor, A M.l ai B ; AssU Mechanical Superin- 
tendents, B. C Sharpe, a M i ai b., S J Watt, 
MJ.LB, D V Kohli, St , and A C Strclley. 
M.l. Mar. E. , A M 1 AI B , Chief Foreman, B. Shaw 


Docks Department. 

Docks Manager, C. N ilieh, B A , Depvtg j 
Docks Managers, F A Borissow, W G H j 
Templeton and F. Seymour Williams, D s o , 
Deputy Manager {Office), P A Davies , Asstt 
Docks Managers, and 2nd Grade, E (.! JoUcv. 
A. Mattos, L. E Walsh, F J. Warder, E J 
Kail, D. L Lynn, GOA Martinez, P. B ' 
Fenner Nanabhoy Irarajl, Ardeshir Maneckji 
and J. M Duarte, Cash Supervisor, T 
D’Sllva, Cashier, Bobert Feruundez. 


Bailway Department 

Railway Manager, D G M Moarns , Deputy 
Railway Managers, A F Watts and H A 
Gaydon, AshU Railway Manager, S G N Sliaw, 
P. M. Boyce and M L A KLsilbash , Asstt 
7'rafflc Supdt , W H Brady , Office Supdt , 
Subrahmaiiya Baghunatlian 


PORT Department 

Deputy Conservator, Captain A G. Klncli, 
P s 0., RIM (Betd ) ; Senior Dock Master, 
Alexandra Dock, I . G Worthington ; DocA 
Alexandra Dock, f L W’llliaius , Dock Mas- 
ter, Victoria Dock, N 15 Davidson ; Dock Master, 
Prince's Dock, C. 'J' WilKon , Port Department 
Inspector and Supdt of Police, Bombay Port 
Trust Harbour Patrol, W. P Bigg , Office Supdt , 
Moses Samuel 


PILOT Establishment 

JJarbour Master, B Walker. Master Pilots, 
(r liiigUnd and C. B "\I 'J'homa~ 

Piluf<!, 3 S. KuhoBon, B (’ ^ nit A M 
Thomson, H W L T Davies, H 11 Cliurch, 
W E Brown, W. L Friend, B H Frictllander, 
W. Sutherland, H Llovd .Tones, J Cook j 
0 E Firth , Probauonaiy lUlot, S T IClliot 


Land and Bonders Department. 

Manager, F. H Taylor, F s i , M R s i , 
Deputy Manager, B C. Durant , Personal Asstt., 
B. G Deshmukh, B a., ll b , Office Supdt , 
W. O’Brien , Asstt Managers W H Cummings 
and C. P. Watson , Chief Inspector, G. C. 
Battcnberg ; Head Clerk, D. A Pereira. 


Stores Department 

Controller of Stores, H E Lees , 1st Assistant, 
W. J. Wilson , 2nd Assistant, B F Davidson ; 
Statistical Suj)di„ H L Barrett 


j Medical Department 

I Administratiie Medical Officer, Dr. W. Nunan, 
b a., m d., b. ch. ; Medical Officers, Dr. F. D. 
Hana, MB., MROS (South District'), Dr A D. 
Karkhanavvalla, m.b b s. (North District), Super- 
intendent, Anlop Village, Dr. M Vijayakar, 
L M A S. 


The revenue of the Trust in 1932-33 amounted 
to Bs 2,3(J,7H,44T and the expenditure to 
Bs 2,40,02,910. The result of the year’s working 
was a deficit of Bs 15,81,682 under General 
Account whlcli has been met from the 
Be venue Beservo Fund, and a surplus of 
Bs 57,210 under Pilotage Account whl< h 
has been transferred to the VesacF Beplai'enient 
I'lind The balanto of the Bevenuo Besorve 
Fund at the close of the year amounted 
to Bs 5(),5(>,900 The aggregate capital 
cYpenditure during the year was Bs. G,20,92(» 
The total debt of the Trust at the end of 
the year amounted to Bs 21,72,50,504, icpay- 
ment ot whitli is juovuled foi 1)V annual sinking 
fund oonti ibntions from Kveinn* tin* accinn 
Illation ofilu sinking fund as at Usf Marr li 
I 9 53 was Ks r>54 42 lakhs , in addit ion to this 
ip lit from ]noporfy i])[)i( i I'Hion 1h( lleseiM 
111(1 oth( I hinds totnl ILs 9140 1 iklis 

The ti ide of the Port of Bombay during the 
last olluial >car aggregated Bs 18') crorcs 
111 \aluo 

The number of steam and squaie- rigged 
vessels which during recent years liavc entered 
the docks or boon berthed at the harliour 
walls and 7 >aid dues, excluding those which 
have unload' d and lovd' d in the sti earn — 


Year. 


Number 

Tonnage 

nett. 

1911 to 

l')l(i (av 1. 

1'2( ) 1,008 

3,437,351 

1916 to 

1021 

2,086 

4,758,88s 

1921 to 

T)2E 

],')02 

4,574,817 

1920-27 

• 

. 1,842 

4,380,312 

1927-28 


.. 2,027 

4,864,314 

1928-29 

.. 

. 1,900 

4,828,376 

1929-30 


.. 1,965 

4,895,826 

1930-31 


.. 1,070 

4,778,492 

1931-32 


.. 1,866 

4,588,577 

19.32-3 3 


.. 1,836 

4,691,183 


The two dry docks were occupied during 
the year 1932-33 by 134 vessels, the total tonnage 
amounting to 496,985 which was less than the 
previous year by 10,737 tops. 


L.O P , 
K 
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KARACHI. 


The members of the Board of Trustees of thp 
Port of Karachi are as follows •— 

Chairman. — B M. Duggan, b.so., M.inst O.B., 

Tiltamda*^ Wadhumal, m a (0\on), Bar -at* 
Law, (Vice Chairman, elected by the 
Board), fli'cted by the Karachi Municipal 
Corpoiatioii 

Appointed by Qovernment, — F. Buckney, B A., 
(Collector of Customs) ; T. 0. Hah'S, 
\ I)., (Divisional Superintendent, North 
Western Ballway) ; Major A.G. Armstrong, 
(D. A, A. & Q. M. G., Sind Independent 
Brigade Area) , Mii Ayub IChan, Bar-at- 
liiw 

Elected by the Karachi Chamber of Commerce . — 
W. D. Young, (Cooper & Young) ,* J. W. 
Anderson, (iTrahanis Tiading Uo , (India) 
Ltd ) ; G. H. Baschon, (Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co., Ltd.) ; H. 8. Bigg-Wlther 
o n K (Bunna-Shell Oil Storage A Distn- 
biitingtlo ot India. Ltd.) 

Elected by the Karachi Indian Merchants' 
Association. — Lala Jagannath B,alaram, 
T<nidoii B.SO., (H |{ Brijlal Jagannath), 
('hcUarani Shewarain, (Shewaraiu Jlcwa* 
(hand) 

Elected by the Buyers* and Shippers* Chamber . — 
Jamshed Nusserwanjl, (Karadii Steam 
llollei Floiii Mills, Ltd ) , Mohaniedali 
A F AIum, (Yusafali Alibhoy Karimjl A 
Co ) 

The Principal Officers of the Port Trust • — 

Chief Engineer. — W, P. Shepherd-Barron, 
M.O., H. mat. o.E. 


Deputy Chief Engineer. — H. A. L. French, 
u. inst. o.B. 

Chief Accountant. — B. A. Inglet, B A., c.A. 

Traffic Manager. — A. A. L. Flynn, v.d., 
O.M.Z.S. 

Deputy Conservator. — J. A. Scarr, 

Chief Storekeeper. — R. A. Donde. 

Secretary. — L. J. Mascarenhas. 

Revenue receipts and expenditure of the Port 
of Karachi for the year 1932-.{3 * — 

Revenue receipts Rs. fid, 22,000. S per ml 

Htfelpts Ks 82,«00 Revenue Expenditure 

Its 62, d 1,000 Deficit Rs 2,^0,000 Reserve 

Fund Rs. 43,28,000 

SHIPPING. 

Number of vessels which entered the Port 
daring the year 1932-33 exclusive of vessels 
put back and fishing boats was 3,234 with a 
tonnage of 2,268,2 16 as against S, 114 with a 
tonnage of 2,411,010 in 1931-32. 811 steamer 

of all kinds entered the Port w ith a tonnage of 
2,134,680 against 912 and 2,278, Ido, respectively 
In the previous year. Of the 841 steamers 
671 were of British Nationality. 

The Imports during the year totalled 74fi,000 
tons against 788,000 tons In the previous year 
The shipments were 914,000 tons In 1032-33 
against 96 !,000 in 1931-32. 

The total volume of Imports and exports 
was 1,650,000 tons against l,7fil ,000 tons in the 
pre\iou8 year. 


MADRAS. 


Tlie following gentlemen are the Trustees of 
tlie Port of Madras . — 

Officials . — G. Q. Armstrong, O.B B., M c , 
V D., u. Inst. T., (Chairman and Tiafflc 
Manager), 0, R, Watkins, c I.E 
(Collector of Customs), Capt. B. Gordon, 
HIM. (Presidency Port Officer). 
Non-Officials — (1) Nominated by Government 
H. N Colam. Sir Percy Rothera, Kt., 
0 B E., M.inst. C.E., I.M.I.E. 
liepresenting Chamber of Commerce, Madras — 
B. D. Denniston, A. S 'J'odd 
liepresenting Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce, Madras. — M. R. Ry. M. Ct. M. 
Chidambaram Chettlyar Avergal, The 
Hon’ble Dlwan Bahadur G. Narayanaswamy 
Chetty Garu, o.i.B. 

liepresenting Madras Trades Association . — 
W. W. Ladden, A A Hayles 
liepresenting Southern India Skin db Hide 
Merchants' Association . — Yakub Hasan 

Sait 

Representing Madras Piece-Goods Merchants' 
Association , — Abdus Subhaii Sahib, B a 
Principal Officers are : — Port Engineer-— 

G. P, Alexander, a m , inst r e 
P'pnti/ Co<<ervator of the PoH of Madras — 
bt -Commander A D Herrington, K N il , 
(itetd ) 

^IPuty Traffic Manager.— 3. G Lord . 

Chief Accountant.-fk R Ry G. Venkatraya 
Pal Avergal, m.4. 


Mechanical and Electrical Engineer — Majoi 
E G . Bowers, M c., m.I B.E., a l E 0. 
Assistant Mechanical Engineer — S. W, 
White, M I. Mar. E , a M N i A 

Isf Enginier and Duadgiiuf Mastn — J F 
Rui kc. 

Assistant Engineers — M R R\ V Dajananda 
Kamath A\ergil,BA, BE., IM R lt\ 8 
Nagabushanam A^( ig.il ba,mf,a iee 
Assistant Engineer (Electrual ) — M R R^ K 
Subramania Aiyar Aveigal, m.e , i.E E 
If arbour Master — A Maeken/h 
Assistant Harbour Masters IMr S Piytb(i(b 
Mr, L T la^wls, Mr L J Whitlock 
Assistant Traffic Manager. — M R R\ M S 
Venkata raman A\eigal, ba, L. A. 
Abraham, B A., F O.i. 

Deputy Chief Accountant — M R R\ R. 

jbingaswami Aiyar A^ ei g.il b a. 

Deputy Chief Accountant (Engineering) — M 
R Rv V. Mathuswami Aiyar ig.il, B A 
Office Manager. — IVi R R\ G. M. GanapathI 
Aiyar Avergal 

The receipts of the Trust during 1932-3.3 
on Revenue Account from all sources were 
Rs. 29,86,394 as against Rs 83,60,1(19 In 1981-82 
and the gross expenditure out of revenue was 
Rs. 32,12,.fil0 as against Rs. 32,07,262 in 
1931-32 No {‘ontnbution to llewTve funds 
was made during 1932-33 694 vessels with an 

aggregate net registered tonnage of 23,33,140 
tons called at the port during the year against 
last year's figure of 774 vessels with a net 
^ registered tonnage of 2,690,008 tons. 
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The personnel of the Commissioners for the 
Port of Rangoon is comprised of seventeen 
members — 

Appointed by Government — J. A. Cherry# 
0 I.B., M.L 0., (Chairman) ; T. Cormack# 

0. A. ; Captam H W B Livesay, o B E > 
KIM and A O Deas 

Ex-offieio. — Messrs. C F Grant, M A* 

1. C.8., (Chairman), Rangoon Development 
Trust) ; M Slade, i o s (Clollector of 
Customs) , and B M. Crosthwalte, V.D. 
(Agent, Burma Railways). 

Elected by the Burma Chamber of Commerce . — 
Messrs. M. L. Burnet ; C. O. Wodehouse, 
M L 0 , R. B. Howlson, M l , and K B 
Harper, 

Elected by the Rangoon Trades Association . — 
W C. Penn, m l c 

Elected by the Chinese Chamber of Commerce . — 
Tan Po Aye, b.a., Bar-at-Law. 

Elected by the Burma Indian Chamber of 
Commerce — S. N. Haji and M D Dadabhoj 
Elected by the Burmese Chamber of Commerce — 
U. Thein Maung, B \ , m m f (Vicc- 
Chaiiman) 

Elected by the Corporation of Rangoon — 
U Thein M.iung, m l.o. 

Piincipal OfTiceisaie — 

Secretary — C. Witcher. 


I Chief Accountant — S. A. Wctherfleld, ba 
I A C A 

Chief Engineer — W. D. Beatty, B.A., b.a i , 
H. Inst. O.E. 

Deputy Conservator — H. N. Gilbert. 

Traffic Manager. — E. J. B. Jeffery. 

Port Surveyor. — Commander C. M. L. Scott, 
R N. (Retd.) 

The income and expenditure on revenue 
account for the Port of Rangoon in 1932-3? 
were . — 

Rs. 

Income 68,82,'')')t 

Expenditure 70,76, ()M7 

The capital debt of the Port at the end of the 
year was Rs. 6,42,20,696-14-3 The balanc( 
(Including investments at cost) at the credit of 
the different sinking funds on Slst March 1983 
was Rs. 2, 34, 91, 048-13-11. 

The total sea-borne trade of Rangoon duriiiR 
the year 1932-33 was 4,623,28() tons of which 
1,222,070 tons were imports, 3,378,672 tons 
exports and 22,6 14 tons transhipment 
The total number of vessels (excluding 
Government vessels) entering the port was 
1,680 with a total net registered tonnage ot 
4,109,216 showing a decrease in the numbei 
[Of vessels and of 4,69,272 tons in the net 
' tonnage as compared with the previous year. 


CHITTAGONG. 


Chittagong In Eastern Bengal, lying on the 
right bank of the river Karnaluli at a distance 
of 12 miles from the sea, was already an impor- 
tant Port in the sixteenth century, when the 
Portuguese gave It the name of Porto Grande. 

The construction of the Assam- Bengal Railway 
has facilitated the transport of trade with Assam 
and Eastern Bengal for which the Port of Cliltta- 
gong is the natural outlet. 

Chittagong, Bengal, Lnt 22*^ 21’!^ , Long 91® 
60’E, 1933 Pop 53,166 

TRIBE 

Imports — Salt, mineral oil, machinery, tea 
estate, stores, nee, coal and railway material 
Export'^ — Wax, jute, tea, hides, cotton, capas, 
rice, paddy eggs, poiiltiy and livestock 

Accommodation — Vessels of any si/e can 
proceed 9 rnilo up the Ivarnatull to Cliittagong 
at H W O.S draught of 23 ft to 26 ft 

There are 5 beiths for ocean-going vessels at 
the Assani-Bengal Railway jetties, also two 
sets of flxt'd moorings 

Jetties are 2,100 ft long, preixidcel with 
hydraulic cranes 17 to lift 35 owts anel 4 to lift 
10 tons amiile shed acc oinmoelation, and jetties 
are m direct rail eommunie ation with the Assam- 
Bengal Railway system, cargo m Vmlk being 
dealt with direct into wagons. Depth at jetties 
about 32 feet 


/bocfvmas —Fresh jiroMsions, good drlnklne' 
wnte>r and eoal obtama!)le 

There an* three nvei iians affecting navigation 
'ontrolUil l)y large siution diedger 

Night pilotage is m force excejit during lln 
S monsoon 

Charqp’^ —Port dues 4 annas 6 pies, pei n % 
ton Hospital dues 2 pifsjierreg ton IT.irbtaii 
Masters fee Rs 32 Mooring and uiiinonruiL’ 
111 fixed bntlis Rs 32, swinging biitiis Rs l(i 
Berth alongside jetties Rs 40, per day, iiielit 
work and holidays extra 

Pilotage not exeei'ding — Rs a Rs .i 

10 ft to 20 ft fiom 67 8 to 30t 1 

21 It 337 8 

22 It . 3M 1 

23 It 439 4 

24 ft 486 0 

25 ft 55 3 8 

20 ft 634 8 

Towage by Port Commissioners’ Tug 

Port Authority Port Commissioners, Cliff ti 
gong 

Offinnh - Deputy Conservator, I>ieiff 
Commander, F W Angell, RIM, Port Engitn < i 
F J Green, B se , mice, &c. , idoyds Agent - 
James Finlay dc Co. 
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VIZAGAPATAM HARBOUR PROJECT. 


I'hc qiie''tion of creating a harbour at Vizaga- 
p.ilniii to f^iippU an nutlet for a large area of 
tiitiU eouutiv adja( eut to the easst eoast of 
India hitluito undeveloped, with considerable 
jiuneral ic'^ouiccs and without suitable access 
to tlie outside world, was first formidated by the 
l!( luzal-Nagpui Itailway Company That the 
(nation of siub a poit would have benefidal 
nitlucnte on this aica was unquestioned, foi it Is 
uointed out tliat Vizagapatam, hing as it does 
111 flout oftlie onlv prai tu able gap m the barricii 
ot tlie Eastern Chats, is formed by nature to 
1)1 the outlet ot the ('entral Provinres, from 
wlueh a consUlcrable amount of tiade has taken 
tills route ill the past, even with the imiicrfcit 
( oinnuiiiKations, hitherto ayailahlc A ncces- 
suv complement of the scheme is the constriu- 
tion ot the proposed railway from Paiyatipuiam 
1 ) fiaipui whuh, with tlie existing coastline of 
11 i(‘ Bengal Nagpui Bailway would make a 
luge aiui luh aiea trihiitaiy to the pioposed 
poit and obviate the long and expensive (luuit 
hv ('akutta A link would also lie supidied m 
till most (Inert route to Bangoon fioiii Jhiiope 
lt\ wav of Bombay, W'hile, fioin an impeiial 
point ot v'K w, the fiossihle iirovision ot a tortihcd 
]>oit on the long .lud almost unprotectni sti('t<h 
ot (oast httwein Colombo and Cak utta is h(dd 
to be a tonsidei.il ion of gie.it impoitancc The 
lottv proptting iK'adl.ind ot the Doljiliin'b Nose 
would offer faiilitiis foi tins purpose 

d’lii' Covt'iument ot India with the ap|)ioval 
ol tli(' Setnt.ny of St.ite .ind the J/CgisLitivi* 
\ss( inbb , h.ivt samtioiied the tonstiiuliou 
ot tlie nt'w i.illw'av htu tioui Baipiii to Baiv.it i- 
pui.im 'the wot k is (oiuph'ttsl and the hui 
ojKiHil to 'ri.iflu 'I’hev have .ilso dtiithsl to 
'l(S(lo]> tlu poll of \ i/.ig ijiat im uiidi 1 tin 11 
[ diiid (ontiol .ind tlu* ])oit h.is aLioidingb 
bull (htbiK'd to be a i^lajoi Jkiit 

I riie woik is being t.iiiud out bv .« sf.ill ol 
biigiiK'iis iindei diieit < haigi* ol .in Jviigmem- 
I iii-Clutf who tomes uiuh 1 the .idministiativi 
J ' bilge ot ail \dmuusti.itive Ofln 1 1 loi tin 
I d Mlo[)iii(ut stlume, .1 post whuli is laid 
I ivollido bv tlie \g( lit ol the li N Kailwav 
I \ii \d\isoiy ('oinimttti ((insisting ol the 
dio\e mentioned olhiiis and 11 jut sent.it ives 
'b tlu Lot ,il (biveiuiiK lit, the ^ i/agap.it ini 
bolt Adimnisti.ition and tin' ( omuu k i.ilmtei ( st 
'"iKdiiid, has .ilso been tonstituttd to advise 
111 tlu dovelopmtnt of the haiboui 

Till s( heme toi the ( onstrutti<ni .and develop- 
i“int ol till' B .11 bo in will he tamed out m st.agts 
‘'Koidiiig to the doiu.iiid ot tiade The fiist 
ige has been t ouipletcd sullicicutly to enable 
tlu Il.uboui to be opened Ships started using 
'b( Harbour m Oitober 10 J‘i and the oflicnl 
"{"lung by Jim Jixiellcney the ^IteIt)y took 
pi u on ibth Deteuibei J PJ J 

I’he pKmdit provision indiides a 1000 ft 
eiuiittei 'J’liinmg Basin togtdlni with at ( ess 


to the three quay Berths and an Baitrame Chan- 
nel dredged out to alfoid a p.issag( too tt viide 
at the bottom Vessels ot Zb ft diaftan' 
admitted at present and deepening is in progn ss 
to allow vessels tif 28'- 6" in.iximum diaft 
enter in the rieai future 

A quay wall eompimuig thiee .^lOO ft Berths 
h.is been completetl .ind ctjmjiyied with ‘f-toii 
electric ei.anes Htoiagt aceommod.ition .iggrt- 
gating 140,000 .sq ft ot covered atea, m thiec 
single storied slmds has been piovided m the 
vuinitv of the qua>, cquiyiped with full lailwav 
.and road f.Kilities Special fadhtim have been 
ynovided for the stor.ige and shipment ot imui- 
gane.se ore Jn .addition to tlu' qu.a\s, lour 
Mooring Berths have been mst.illed, aiound 
the Basin and additional faiihties piovided foi 
dealing with liglitoied caigo 

A Luge .uea of land li.as been leilaimed m 
the fouisr ol the diidging o])eiat ions and it 
has been Lud out in blocks seivcd by hio.ul 
io.idwa\s Jdots aie av.iilnble foi olbce siti's 
and for industiial comerns A\ .itei supply 
.uid ekctiic lighting li.ive been .iiianged for 

Tlie flo.itmg equipment of the ILiiliour ootn- 
piises thu'c tugs ui 1500, fiOO and 150 H B les- 
pcc tivch 

A gi.iviug do( k with 111 euti.iiire 00 tt (> 111 
[hio.ul has h< ( 11 ]>iovul(‘(l , hut tliougii .idapled 
Joi tiitiiie extension .iiul lor usi by vissik 
l.ugei th.iu thc(li(‘dgiug ( 1 ill wluih now imi it 
k ugtluAshipsiH it i>ii s( ut icsti i( ti'd to 300 tut. 

1'he jioit IS at pi('s( lit i.ipahle of (le.ilmg with 
lots of 15 toils 

I’lu sea enti.imi (h.innt'l is piotiihd on tlu 
South Sid( h\ tlu' pioMsiou of .1 s.itul tiuji .iiul 
piotc( ting Bi( akw.it( i 

\t JIK sent ships eul(M itid le.ivi the lliiholil 
atd.iv time oiilv and jidot.igi is i oiupulsoi v 

The futiue .iduunisti.dion of tlu J'ort is still 
uiidei ( (insider itioii l)> till Cov ei imienl ol Indi.i 
\t pieseut, the \g(mt of tlu B( ugal iV.igpiii 
Uaihvav holds Adniiiusti.itiv(‘ (haig(* ol the 
Colt Jle IS iepi( s( iit( (1 at Vi/ag.ipatani li> .1 
Dcimty Conseiv.itor, wliidi otlue is lu Id ci 
0 ^ 1(10 by the Engmiei-m-( ‘ha f All m.itteis 
in (omieition witli poit tialhi .nut Lind an 
und( 1 the chaige ot the Tratlu V.in.igt i Tlu* 
I'oit B.ulw ivs ai( being woiked lij the l> N 
Uailw.ij Company 

The iiuncipal o Ulcers are — 

AJtnutis(ri((nc Offuei E ]> Jaiuui 

Euqum and Dfpulq Oonservniur — 

1) B U.itteniiui V , B sc , m i 0 ic , M 1 1 

Tronic Minufijer - — Pi E Lilk y , B A 
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Education. 


Indian education la unintelligible except 
through Its history. Seen tnua, It aflorda the 
Hpectacle of a growth which, while to one it 
win appear aa a blunder baaed on an Initial 
error easily avoided, to another It stands out 
as a symbol of sincerity and honest endeavour 
on the part of a far-sighted race of rulers whose 
aim has been to guide a people alien In senti- 
ments and prejudices into the channels of 
thought and attitude best calculated to fit them 
for the needs of modern life and western ideals 
There is to-day no subject in the whole area of 
administrative activity in India which presents 
greater complexities and differences of opinion 
than education. Government, local bodies and 
private persons of learning have in the past devot- 
ed their limited funds to meeting the demands of 
those who perceived the benefits of education, 
rather than to cultivating a desire for education 
where it did not exist. The result is that the 
structure has become top-heavy^ The lower 
classes are largely Illiterate, while the middle 
classes who constitute the bulk of the infcCi- 
gentsia are in point of numbern at least educated 
to a pitch equal to that of countries whose eco- 
nomic conditions are mote highly developed. 
As might bo expected from tills abnormal dis- 
tribution of education, the form which it has 
eventually assumed contains corresponding 
defects. There have, however, in recent years 
been strong movements, leading to the passing 
of Primary Education Acts in several Province, 
in favour of the oxpanbion of primary education 
among the masses. 

The Introduction of Western Learning 

-~ln the early days of Its dominion in India, 
the East India Company had little inclination 
for the doubtful experiment of introducing 
western learning into India Warren Hastings, 
the dominating figure of the time, was a genuine 
admirer of the laws and literature of the East. 
His policy was to enable the ancient learning 
to revive and flourish under the protection of a 
stable government, and to interfere as little 
as possible with the habits and customs of the 
people. Even the Act of 1813 which set apart 
a lakh of rupees for the introduction and pro- 
motion of a knowledge of the sciences was In- 
terpreted as a scheme for the encouragement 
of Sanskrit and Arabic. In the following year 
the Court of Directors instructed the Governor- 
General to leave tlie Hindus "to the practice of 
usage, long established among them, of giving 
instruction in their own homes, and to encourage 
them in the exercise and cultivation of their 
talents by the stimulus of honorary marks of 
distinction and in some cases by grants of pecu- 
niary assistance " 

It was from sources other than Government 
that the desire for western knowledge 
arose in India In 1816, David Hare, an Eng- 
lish watchmaker In Calcutta, joined hands with 
the enlightened Brahmin, Mohan Koy, to insti- 
tute the Hindu College for the promotion of 
western secular learning. The new institution 
was distrusted both by Christian missionaries 
and by orthodox Hindus, but its influence 
grow apace Fifteen years later, the Commit- 
tee of Public InstmetioD in Bengal reported 


that a taste for Engllsli had been widely dis- 
seminated and that independent schools, con- 
ducted by young men reared In the Hindu Col- 
lege, were springing up in every direction In 
Bombay, the Elphinstone Institution was 
founded in memory of the great ruler 
who left India in 1827. A still more 
remarkable innovation was made In 1835 by 
the establishment of the Calcutta Medical 
College, whose object was to teach “ the prin- 
ciples and practice of medical science in strict 
accordance with the mode adopted in Europe " 
Many pronounced the failure of the undertaking 
to be Inevitable ; for, under the Hindu custom 
the higher castes were forbidden to touch the 
dead This obstacle was surmounted by Ma- 
dusudan Gupta who, with a few courageous 
pupils, began the dissection of a human body. 
From that time onward Indians of the highest 
castes have devoted themselves with enthusiasm 
and with success to the study of medicine in all 
its branches. 

Another Impetus to the introduction of west- 
ern learning was the devotion of Christian 
missionaries. The humanitarian spirit, which 
had been kindled In England by Wesley, Burke 
and Wilberforce, influenced action also in India. 
Carey, Marshraan and Ward opened the first 
missionary College at Serampore in 1818, and 
twelve years later, Alexander Duff reversed the 
whole trend of missionary policy In Indir, by his 
insistence on teaching rather than on preaching, 
and by the foundation of his school and College 
in Calcutta In Madras, the missionaries had been 
still earlier in the field; for as early as in 1787 
a small group of missionary schools were being 
directed by Mr. Schwarz The Madras Christian 
College was opened in 1837 In Bombay, tne 
Wilson School (afterwards College) was founded 
in 1834. 

Lord William lientinfk's minute of 1835 
(based upon Macaulay’s famous minute) marks 
of some >v hat tardy acceptance by Government 
of the new policy. Government then detonniued, 
while observing a neutrality in religious matters 
to devote Its availab>e funds to the maintenauce 
of secondary schools and colleges of western 
learning to be taught through the medium of 
English. But this decision did not entail that 
Oriental learning should be neglected ; still 
less that the development of the vernaculars 
should be discouraged. Other changes power- 
fully contributed to the success of the new sys- 
tem, The freedom of the press was established 
in 1835; English was substituted for Persian 
as the language of the Courts in 1837, and in 
1844 Sir Henry Hardlnge ordained that preference 
in Government appointments should be given 
to those who had received a western education 
In the following decade the new learning took 
firm root In India; and, though the Muhamma- 
dans still held aloof, the demand for English 
schools outstripped the means of Government 
for providing them. Fortunately there has been 
of late a marked appreciation among Muslim 
leaders of the need of improving the instructional 
level of their co-religlonlsts ; and in many <>1 
the provinces of India a great Impulse 
towards educational advance among the Muham 
madan community is now notioeanle. 
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GROWTH AND ORGANISATION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


An epoch in Indian educational history is 
marked by Sir Cltarles Wood’s despatch in 
1854. Perliaps its most notable feature was 
the emphasis which it laid on the importance 
of primary education The old Idea that the 
education imparted to the hijjher classes of 
society would Alter down to the lower classes 
was dl‘*<arded The new policy was boldly 
“ to combat the Ignorance of the people which 
may be considered the greatest curse of the 
country ” For this purpose Departments 
of Public Instructions were created on lines 
which do not dliter very materially from the 
Departments of the present day. The despatch 
also broke away from the practice followed 
since 18,35 whereby most of the available pub- 
lic funds had been expended upon a few Govern- 
ment school? and colleges, and instituted a 
policy of grants-in-aid to private institutions. 
“Such a system as this, placed in all its degrees 
under efficient inspection, beginning from the 
humblest elementary institution and ending 
with the university test of a liberal education 
would impart life and energy to education in 
India, and lead to a gradual but steady ex- 
tension of Its benefits to all classes of people ” 
Another feature of the despatch was an outline 
of a university system which resulted In the 
foundation of the Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay tliree years later The 
aflihating type of university tlicn became the 
pivot of the Indian education system It has 
undoubtedly been of value In several ways. 
It enabled Government to select recruits for Its 
service on an impartial basis . It did much, 
tlirough the agency of its Colleges to 
develop backward places , it accelerated the 
conversion of Indians to a zeal for western 
education ; and it cost little at a time when 
money was scarce On the other hand, the 
new universities were not corporations of schol- 
ars, but corporations of administrators , they 
did not deal dlrcctlv with the training of men, 
but with the examination of candidates, thev 
were not concerned with learning, except In 
80 far as learning can be tested by examination 
The colleges were fettered by examination re- 
quirements and by uniform courses, their 
teachers were denied that freedom which 
teachers should enjoy ■ and their students were 
encouraged not to value training for its own 
sake but as a means for obtaining marketable 
qualifications In certain important respects 
the recommendations in the despatch were not 
followed The Directors did not intend that 
university ti*sts, as such, should become the 
sole tests qualifying for public posts, they also 
recommended the institution of civil ser^Ice 
o’caminatlons They did not desire the unl- 
'ersities to be deprived of all teaching func- 
tions, they recommended the establishment of 
university chairs for advanced study They were 
aware cf the dangers of a too literary course of 
Instruction; they hoped that the system of 
Hilucatlon would rouse the people of India to 
levelop the vast resources of their country 
and gradually, but certainly, confer upon 
oHom all the advantages which accompany the 
healthy increaap of wealth and commerce. Tha 
encourageraint of the grant-In-aid system was 
12 


advocated to an even greater extent by the 
Education Commission of 1882, which favoured 
the policy of withdrawing higher education from 
the control of Government within certain limits 
and of stimulating private effort. In theory 
the decision was correct, but in practice it was 
irretrievably wrong In its fatal desire to save 
money, Government deliberately accepted tlio 
mistaken belief that schools and colleges could 
be maintained on the low fees which the Indian 
parent could bo expected to pay. And, in 
the course of time, an unworkable system of 
dual control grew up, whereby the Universities 
with no funds at their disposal were entrusted 
with the duty of granting recognition to schools 
and the Departments of Public Instruction 
were encouraged to cast a blind eye on the pri- 
vate institutions and to be content with the 
development of a few favoured Government 
Institutions. There can be little wonder that, 
under such a system of neglect and short-sight- 
edness, evils crept In which are now being re- 
moved gradually by the establishment of inde- 
pendent Boards of Intermediate Education 
charged with the administration of the lilgli 
school and Intermediate stages of education 

The Reforms of 1902-4. 

In 1902, the Universities Commission was 
appointed by Lord Curzon's Government, and 
Its investigation was followed by tlio Uni- 
versities Act of 1904. The main object of the 
Act was to tighten up control, on the part of 
Government over the universities, and on the 
part of the universites over the schools and 
colleges. The Chancellors of the Universities 
were empowered to nominate 80 per cent, of 
the ordinary members of the Senates and to 
approve the election of the remainder . the Go- 
vernment retained the power of cancelling any 
appointment, and all university resolutions 
and proposals for the aflUlation or dlsafflllation 
of colleges were to be subject to Government 
sanction The universities were given the 
responsibility of granting recognition to schools 
and ol inspecting all schools and colleges, the 
inspection of schools being ordinarily conducted 
by the officers of the Department of Public 
Instruction. Permission was also given to the 
universities to undertake direct teaching func- 
tions and to make appointments, subject to 
Government sanction, for these objects but 
their scope was in practice limited to post 
graduate work and research Tiie territorial 
limits of each university were defined, so that 
universities were precluded from any connex- 
ion with institutions lying outside tlioso boun- 
daries Neither the Gommissioii nor the Govern- 
ment discussed the fundamental problems 
of university oi^iianlsatlon, but dealt only with 
the immediate difficulties of the Indian system. 
They did not inquire whether the affluating 
system could be replaced by any other mode ot 
organisation, nor whether all schools might be 
placed under some public authority which 
would be representative of the universities and 
of the departments. They assumed the per- 
manent validity of the existing system, in its 
main features, and set themselves only to 
improve and to strengthen it. 
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Educational Expansion, 

Recent Developments. 


Government of India Resolutions on ; 
Indian Educational Policy — The Indian ; 
^Jnlverslties Act of 1904 was followed by , 
two Important resolutions of the Government ; 
of India on Indian Educational Policy — one in 
1904 and the other in 1913 The resolution! 
of 1004 was comprehensive in character and i 
reviewed the state of education In all j 
Its departments The following passage from 
it summarises the intentions of Government : — ' 
" The progressive devolution of primary, 
secondary and collegiate education upon 
private enterprise anti the continuous with- 1 
drawal of Government from competition 
therewith was recommended by the Educational I 
Commission in 1883 and the advice has generally I 
been acted upon But while accepting this 
policy, the Government of India at the same time ; 
recognise the extreme Importance of the princi- 
ple that in each branch of education Govern- 1 
ment should maintain a limited number of 
Institutions, both as models for private enter- 
prise to follow and in order to uphold a high j 
standard of education In withdrawing , 
from direct management it is further essential , 
that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient Inspection, over I 
all public educational institutions.*’ The I 
comprehensive Instructions contained in this | 
resolution were followed in the next few 
years by the assignment to the provinces of ! 
large Imperial grants, mainly for University, 
technical and elementary education The 
resolution of 1918 advocated, inter alia, the 
establishment of additional but «maller Uni- 
versities of the teaching type ; it reaffirmed the | 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary | 
education ; it recommended an increase in the j 
salaries of teachers and an improvement In the ' 
amounts of grants-in-aid , and it insisted on I 
proper attention being paid to the formation I 
of character in the education given to scholars . 
of all grades It further discussed the desir- ; 
ability of Imparting manual instructions and ' 
instruction in hygiene , the necessity for medical i 
inspection , the provision of facilities for | 
research , the need for the staffing of the girls’ j 
schools by women teacliers and the exiiansion j 
of facilities for the training of teachers The ; 
policy outlined in 1913 materially accelerated i 
progress in the provinces, but the educational 
developments foreshadowed were in many 
cases delayed owing to the effects of the Great 
War. 

Department of Education, Health 
and Lands of the Government of India 
— In 1910 a Department of Education was 
established in the Government of India with 
an office of its own and a Member to represent 
it in the Executive Council. The first Member 
was SirHarcourt Butler In 1923, the activities 
of the Department were widened, in the inter- 
ests of economy, by absorption in it of the 
Department of Ite^enue and Agriculture The 
enlarged Department has been designated tlie 
Department of Education, Health and founds 
Sir Fazl-i-Husaln and Mr G. 8 Bajpai 
are the present Member and Secretary, res- 
pectively. The Department possesses an educa- 
^onal adviser stvied Bducntional Commissioner. 


The present Educational Commissioner ig 
Sir (Jeorge Aiulprson, Ki , c s i , (' i r , m 

Calcutta University Commission — The 

Report of the Calcutta Uulverslt> C&mtni^sion 
was jiubiished In Aiigust 191'' and in the follow- 
ing January the Government of Indii Issued a 
Resolution eummarising the main features of 
the lleport and the recomincndal ions of the 
Commissioners 

The Government of India drew special atten- 
tion to the follov\ing points In the Kepoit — 

(i) High schools fall to gl\e that breadth of 
training whieli the dcvelojunents of the 
country ann new avenues of employment 
demand 

vti) The intermediate section of University 
education should he recognized as part of 
school education and should be separated 
from tile University organisation 

(in) The defects of the present system of 
affiliated colleges may be mitigated by the 
establishment of a strong central teaching 
body, the incorporation of unitary uni- 
\fersities {as occasion arises), a modifica- 
tion of tiie administrative machinerv 
which will admit of fuller representation 
of local interests, and supervision of 
different classes of institutions by several 
appropriately c/mstitiited bodies 

The Cominis«ion gave detailed suggestions 
frr the reorganisation of the Calcnttta Uni\er- 
sity, for the control of secondary and interme- 
diate education in Bengal and for the establish- 
ment of a unitary teaching Unhersitv in Dacca 
Ihese measures concerned only Bengal but it 
was generally recognised that some of the 
criticism made by tlie Commissioners admit 
of a wider a]>plication Committees were 
consequently aepointed by tlie Universities of 
Madras, Boinbav, Patna and tlie Punjab to 
consider the findings of the Commission, In the 
United Proviiues two committees were appoiia 
ed, one to prepare a scheme for a unitary 
teaching University at Lucknow, the second to 
consider measures f(»r the reorganisation of the 
Allahabad University and the creation of a 
Board to control secondary and intermediate 
education 

In Bengal the first outcome of the Commis- 
sion’s Report was the passing of the Dacca 
University Act in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilln MarcR 1020 mentioned in detail else- 
where. It is remarkable that the University 
which appears to have been least affected by tlie 
recomnicnclations of the Calcutta Universltv 
Commission has been the Calcutta University 
itself In spite of many discussions and draft 
proposals by both the University and the 
Government the organisation of the Calcutta 
University has remained unaffected. 

The Reforms Act — The Reforms Act of 
1919 has altered the conditions of educational 
administration In India Education is bow a 
‘transferred ’ subject In the Governors’ provinces 
and is, in oath such Province, under the 
charge of a Minister There are, howe%cr, 
some exceptions to this new order of things 
The education of Luror>oans is a * Provincial 
reserved' subject, i c , it is not witlijn the charge 
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of the Minister of Education ; and to the Oovern- 
rneut of India are still reserved matters relating 
to Universities like Alisarh, Benares and 
Delhi and all such new universities as may l»o 
declared bv the Govern or-Gcncml in Council to 
be central subjects 'I he Government of India 
are also in charge of the Chiefs’ Collepcpand of 
all Institutions maintained bv the Govemor- 
Gencralln Conne il for the benefit of members of 
His Afajesty’s Forces orof other public servants 
or of the children of such members or servants. 

Hartog Committee on Education — The moat 
notable event in recent years has been the 
appointment of the Auxiliary Committee of the 
Indian Statutory Commission, under the 
Chairmanship of Sir Philip Hartog, to report on 
the growth of education in India The report of 
the Committee, wliidi was pul>hshed in 1020, 
constitutes a valuable document on tho present 
state of education in India. 

Lindsay Commitsion — Another Commission, 
which deserves mention, was appointed in ld2<> 
by the International Missionary Council 
to investigate the various problems connected 
with the higher education provided by the 
various Missionary bodies working in India It 
was presided over by Dr A D Lind«av, Master 
of Balllol College, Oxford 'Die Comn ission 
visited India in 1030-11 and its report was 
published in lOTl 

The Punjab University Enquiry Committee 

was appointed in 10 12 and submitt-ed its leport in 
t lie following year The eommittee report^'d that 
“ the TTniversitv IS overburdened l>y tlie immenx' 
area of its junsdu tion and by the t ver-mcrcasiim 
number of itsstudontsmany of whom are ill-fitted 
for such education ” 'I'he mam rcfommcnda- 
tion was that the school system should he re-ad- 
justed so that m inv pupils would be diverted at 
.111 earlier ago to vocational and other forms of 
education 

Administration. — The transfer of Indian 
education to the charge of a Minister responsible 
to the Provincial Legislative Council, of which 
he himself is an elected, member, has brought 
the subject directly under popular control In 
the ten major provinces Generally speaking, 
education, excluding European education, is 
not, however, under the charge of a eingio 
Minister in all the provinces of India Generally 
speaking education, excluding European educa- 
tion, Is not, however, under the charge of a single 
Minister, certain forms of education have been 
transferred to the technical departments con- 
cerned and come within the purview of the 
Minister In charge of those departments. In 
each province, the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion is the administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and acts as adviser to the 
Education Minister He controls the inspecting 
staff and the teaching staff of Government 
institutions and is generally responsible to the 
local government for the administration of 
education The authority of Government, 
in controlling the system of public instruction, 
is In part shared with and in part delegated 
to Universities as regards higher education and 
to local bodies as regards elementary and verna- 
cular education. In some provinces, boards 
of secondary, or of secondary and Intermediate, 
oducation have also been set up and have to 
Home extent relieved the Universities In those 


provinces of their responsibilities in connection 
with intermediate education and with entrance 
to a University course of studies Institutions 
under private management are controlled bv 
Government and by local bodies by “recogni- 
tion” and by the payment of grants-in-aid , with 
the assistance of the inspecting staffs employed 
by Government and in rarer cases by local 
bodies. 

Ediicntional Services —Until recently, the 
educational organi'^atlon in India consisted 
mainly of three services — (i) the Indian Educa- 
tional Service, (ix) the Provincial Educational 
Service, and (tii) the Subordinate Educational 
Service. The Indian Educational Service 
came Into existence as a result of the recommen- 
dations made by the Public Services Commission 
of 1886, and in 1896 the Superior Educational 
Service in India was constituted with two 
divisions — the Indian Educational Service 
staffed by persons recruited In England and 
the Provincial Educational Service staffed by 
persons recruited in India These two divisions 
were originally considered to be collateral and 
equal in status, though the pay of the European 
recnilt was higher by approximately 60 per cent, 
than the pay of the Indian recruit. Gradually, 
however, status came to be considered identical 
with pay and the Provincial Educational Service 
came to be regarded of Inferior status to the 
Indian Educational Service. I,Ater as a result 
of the recommendations of the Islington Com- 
mission of 1912-16, the Indian Educational 
Service was formed Into a superior educational 
service and all posts were thrown open to Indian 
recruitment The Ih*ovincial Educational Ser- 
vice was simultaneously reorganised and a 
number of iKJsts, generally with their Indian 
Incumbents, were transferred to the superior 
service. This reorganisation resulted in a 
considerable Indlanisation of the superior 
educational services in India It was then laid 
down that the proportion of Indians In this service 
should on an average be 60 per cent of the 
total strength, excluding the posts In Burma. 

In 1924, all recruitment to the Indian Educa- 
tional Service was stopped as a result of the 
recommendations of the Royal Commission on 
the superior services in India The Commis- 
sion recommended tliat “ for the purposes of 
local Governments no further recruitment should 
be made to the all-India services wliich operate 
in transferred fields The personnel required 
for these branches of administration should 
In future be recruited by local Governments” 
The Commission fuither recommended In regard 
to the question of the future recruitment of 
Europeans that " it will rest entirtly with the 
local Governments to determine the number 
of Europeans wiio may in future bo recruited 
In this matter the discretion of local Govern- 
ment must be unfettered but we express the 
hope that Ministers on the one hand will still 
seek to obtain the co-operation of Europeans 
In these technical departments and that quali- 
fied Europeans on the other hand may be no 
less willing to take service under local Govern- 
ments than they were in the past to take service 
under the Secretary of State”. As a result 
of the acceptance of these recommendations, 
the Indian Educational Service is dying out 
and with the gradual retirement of Ita existing 
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members, the history of the service which has 
Iiad a brief but fine record will be brought to an 
end. The present organisation of education 
in the provinces is largely the work of members 
of this service ; while in the sphere of higher 
education, it has trained many men of more 
tlian ordinary attainments 

The new Provincial Educational Services, 
which function under provincial control as the 
superior educational services have been consti- 
tuted in most provinces These schemes vary 
from province to province, but it may begone 
rally remarked that, while the rates of pay arc not 
uniform, they consist of two main classos— (la^s 
I into which the existing Indian Educational 
Services have been merged for the time being. 


and class II which may be said to represent the 
old Provincial Educational Service. 

The existing Provincial and Subordinate 
Edncatlonal Services in the provinces have 
liecn affected, more in some provinces than 
others, by the changes which have taken place 
since 1019. Communal Interests have influenced 
recruitment, and in some places they have 
inflnenoed promotions also, in a direction which 
has not always tended towards service content* 
ment But these rosiilts are the natural conse- 
quences of the devolution of control of education 
and power of recruitment to provincial and 
local authorities and will for some time continue 
to affect the efficiency of the Education Depart- 
ments in the provinces 


Statistical Progress 

The two tables given below afford useful comparisons with previous years and servo to illustrate 
the growth and expansion of education In India. 

(a) STUDENTS. 


Fear. 

j In Recognised Institutions. 

In Ail Institutions 
(Recognised and Unrecognised). 

Males. 

1 Females j 

Total 1 

Males 

Females. 

Total. 


1911-12 

5,253,066 

876,660 

6,128.725 

6.828.182 

952,539 

6,780,721 

1916-17 . 

6,050,840 

1,166,468 

7,207,308 

6,621,627 

1,230,419 

7,851,946 

1921-22 

6,401,434 

1,340,812 

7,742,275 

6,962,979 

9,315,140 

9,778,737 

1,418,422 

8,881,401 

1926-27 . 

8,777,739 

1,751,011 

1,899,890 

10,529,350 

1,842,356 

1 11,157,490 

1927-28 

9,260,266 

11,160,156 

1,096,445 

11,775,222 

1928-29 . 

9 5' 6,109 

2,032,888 

11,547,497 

10,028,086 

2,137,768 

12,166.881) 

1 929-30 

9,748,749 

2,149,853 

11,898,602 

10,256,914 

2,258,212 

12.616,126 

1989-81 .. 

9,798.683 

2,260,154 

12.066,837 

10,313,493 

2.375,593 

12.689,086 

1931-32 . 

9 7") 2 937 

2.359,529 

12,122,466 

10,273,888 

2,492,649 

12,766,5.37 


(6) Expenditure. 


Year 


Total expenditure on 
education in British India. 


I 

P iblic Fun^ls. j Total. 


Rs. 


Rs 


1913-12 

19ie-17 

1921-22 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1 928- ^9 

1929- 80 

1980-81 

1931-22 


4,05,23,072 
6,14,80,471 
11,49,61,178 
16,69,23,968 
16.45,80,915 
17 12,24,514 
17,50.03.644 
17,99 26 248 
16.84 ,19,01 6 


7,85,92.606 
11 28,83,068 
18,37,.'>2,9rt9 
24,58.47,572 
26,82,78,819 
27,07.82 254 
27.42,82,018 
28.81,61.446 
27 ,18,^6,622 


In 1931-32 the total expenditi’re on 
edneation In British India amounted to 
Rs. 27,18,56,022 of which 45 1 per cent, came 
from Government funds, 16 1 percent, from 
Diftriot Board and Municipal funds, 22 9 per 
cent, from fees and 15*2 per cent, from all other 
sources. 

The average annual coat per scholar amounted 
fo Rs. 22-6-9 os follows : to Government funds 
Rs. 10-4-5, to local funds Rs. 8-9-10, to fees 
Rs. 6-2-2 and to other sources Rs. 3-6-4. 

The following table provides an interesting 


and valuable eomment on the state of education 
in India in 1931-82. Although the statistical 
rcturn'i show 32 millions of pupils at school. It 
will be seen that over 76 per cent, of these are 
in the lower primary stage ; and ft mav safelv 
be deducted that over 80 per cent, of those at 
school never become literate. Of course, the 
total number of pupils at school is not a safe 
criterion erf the state of education, and a 
sounder standard of comparison would b« 
that number multiplied by the average period 
spent at school. 



Scholars dv classls and aqes, 1031-32. 
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The different type? of mstitutiona with the scholars In attendance at them are shown in the 
following table — 



Number of Institutions 

Number of Scholars 

Types of Institution^^ 

1931 

1932 j 

1931 j 

1932 

Recognised Jnsiiiuhont 





flnivereities . ! 

1C 

1 16 

8,189 ' 

9,001 

Arts Colleges 

244 

I 243 

60,837 

72,354 

Professional Colleges 

73 

74 

17,002 

18,048 

High Schools 

3,0.36 

.3,125 

930,186 

955,051 

Middle Schools 

L 0,645 

10.616 

1,356,225 

1 1,342,468 

Primary Schccls 

204,381 

201,470 

9,302,748 

9,454,360 

Special Schools . 

8,891 

7,200 

M 

Cl 

cs 

Cl 

o 

1 271,094 

Total of Becognised Institutions 

227,189 

1 222,804 

1 12,0.56,837 

j 12,122,400 

Unrecognlsfd Institutions 

34,879 

1 .34,988 

1 632,249 

1 644,071 

Grand total of all Institutions 

262,068 

1 257,792 

1 _ 

1 12,689, 08t. 

12,766,537 


Primary Education. — The primary schools 1 Act in 1926, , the United Provinces District 

are mainly under the direction of the local { Boards Primary Education Act Tt allows 
l)oards and municipalities In 1911, the late i the District Boards to introduce compulsion 
Mr G. K, Gokhale pleaded in the Imperial j within their areas All the Acts are drafted 
legislative Council for a modified system of ' on very similar lines. If a local body at 
compulsory primary education, but Government | a special meeting convened for the purpose 
was unable to accept the proposal mainly for i decides by a two-thirds majority in favour of 
financial reasons. In recent j^ears, eight pro- j the introduction of compulsion in any part 
vincial legislatures have passed Primary Educa- J of the area under its control, it may then sub- 
tion Acts authorising tlie Introduction of com- ) mit to Government, for approval, a scheme to 
pulsory education by local option. Bombay j give effect to its decision The scheme must 
led the way in this matter by a private Billj be within the means of the local body to carrj 
which was passed into law in February 1918 ; out with reasonable financial assistance from 
Ihe other private Bills which followed were , Government, Ordinarily the age limits of com- 
those of Bihar and Orissa passed in February i pulsion are from six to ten years though provi- 
1919, of Bengal passed in May 1919 and of the sion is made for prolonging the period. Pro- 
United Provinces, passed in June 1919. Of , vision is also made in all the Acts for the exemp- 
the Government measures, the Punjab Act j tion of particular classes and communities and 
was passed In April 1919, the Central Provinces for special exemption from attendance in cases 
Act in May 1920, the Madras Act In December of bodily infirmity. Walking distance to a 
1920 and the Assam Act in 1925. The City ! school is generally defined as one mile from the 
of Bombay Primary Education Act oil child’s home. The employment of children, 

1920 extends generally the provisions of ' who should be at school, is strictly forbidden 
the 1918 Act to the Bombay Corporation t and a small fine is imposed for non-compliance 
also enabling it to intioduce free compulsory ' with an attendance order. The Acts generally 
education ward by ward. Not content with ' provide that, subject to the sanction of the local 
this, toe Bombay legislature passed a new Act Government, education where compulsory shall 
in 1923 to provide for compulsory elementary be free. The Madras Elementary Education 
education and to make better provision for the Act of 1920 contained such provision, but It 
management and control erf primary education has recently been amended so as to allow fees 
in the Bombav Presidency. The :^mbay and to be charged in schools under private manage- 
the United Provinces Acts apply cakj to ment situated In areas where education Is 

municlpalltlei'jtbe Bengal Primary Education Act compulsory, seservlng however a number of free 
applies, In toe first instance, to municipalities, places lor poor pupils in such schools In areas 
but is capable of extension to rural areas, where there are no free schools Such in brief 

Bovs only are included within toe scope of the are the ordinary provisions of toe various 

Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal Acts, provincial Education Acts, Local bodies have 
while the Central Provinces Act is capable of not however shewn as yet any groat alacrity 
extension to girls, and the remaining Acts are in availing themselves of the opportunity afford - 
applicable to both sexes. The United Provinces ed them by these Acts, 
legislature passed a second Primary Education 
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Compulsory Primary Education. — Tho followini? tabic shows the urban and rural areas In 
which compulsion had been Introduced by tho year 1931-32 — 


Province. 


j 

{ Acts. 

Areas under “ 

' Compulsion ” 


Urban areas 

Rural areas. 



Madras 


Elementary Education Act, 1920 

26 

7(a) 



Jhiniary Education (District Munieip ilitles 
Act, 1918) 

4 


Bombay 

1 

City of Bombay Primary Education Act, 1920 

K b) 




Primary Education Act, 1923 

5 

2 

Bengal . . 


Primary Education Act, 1919 & 1930 

1 


United Provin- J 

r 

Primary Education Act, 1919 

37 


CCS 1 

1 

District Boards Primary Education Act, 1926 


24 (c) 

Punjab 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

54 

2,924 (d) 

Bihar and Orissa 


Primary Education Act, 1919 

1 

3 

Central Provinces 

Primary Education Act, 1920 

24 

422 (e) 

and Berar 



4ssam 


Primary Education A^t, 1926 



Delhi 


(Punjab Act extended to Delhi, 1925) 

1 

10 



Total 

153 

3,392 


(fl) Taluk Boards (tho uunubor of villages in 1930-31 was 200) 

(6) Toi Bombay City only 

(c) J^jXtludos liandii Board in whoso ari'a compulsory education was abolished in 

l’et‘ruar\ 1031 

(d) individual School arreas 

(e) Villages 

N.B —This table does not include areas for which schemes of compulsory primary education 
are under consideration or have been sanctioned but not yet introduced It includes, on the 
other hand, areas in which such schemes ha\e been xiartially introduced 


The poverty of local bodies is usually the cause 
assigned to their diffidence to introduce compul- 
sory education to any appreciable extent 

On the 8 1st March 1932, there were 201,470 
recognised primary schools in British India con- 
taining 9,454,360 scholars. (The latter figure does 
not include scholars reading in the primary 
classes of secondary schools) The total direct 
expenditure on primary schools, during the 
year 1931-32, amounted to Rs 8,12,60,290 
Secondary and High School Education. — 
In 1911-12 there were 1,219 high schools in 
India and in 1930-31 the number had risen 
to 3,036 the number of scholars in the 
former year being 390,881, and In the 
latter year 930,186 Some attempts have 
been made to give a groatcr bias to- 
wards a more practical form of iu'itruction 
in these schools The Commission of 1882 
suggested that there should be two sides in 
secondary schools, ' one leading to the entrance 
examination of the universities, the other of a 
more practical character, intended to fit youths 
for commercial and other non- literary pursuits.” 
gome years later, what were called B and C 


classes were started in some schools in Bengal 
but, as they did not lead to a university course, 
they have not been successful. In more recent 
years the Government of India have advocated 
the institution of a school final examination 
in which the more practical subjects may be 
included Efforts have also been made to 
improve the conduct of the matriculation and 
to emphasise the importance of oral tests and 
of school records. In Madras, this examination, 
which was placed under the direction of a Board 
representative of the University and of 
Government, proved somewhat cumbrous 
and certain modifications were made In the 
United Provinces and the Central Provinces 
the control of secondary education has been 
made over to special Boards created for this pur- 
pose Similarly, the Administration of Delhi has 
established a Board of Secondary Education for 
that province and the Government of India have 
established a Board of Intermediate and High 
School Education, with headquarters at Ajmer, 
for Raj putana, Central India and Gwalior. In 
the Punjab the school leaving examination Is 
conducted by a Board. But the main difficulty 
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has not yet been touched. The tinivorsitj Medium of instruction in public schools 
which recogniaea the schools has no money where- — The position of Enulish as a toroipn language 
with to improve them and the Department of and aa a medium of instnictjon In publjc 
Public Instruction, which allots the Government schools was discussed bv a re presen tali vo cm - 
grants, has no responsibility for the recogni ference which met at Simla in 1017 under the 
tlon of schools and no connexion whatever Chairmanship of Sir Sankaran Nair, the then 
with the private unaided schools This dual Education IVlemher Although it wa® generally 
authority and this division of responpibillty conceded that the teaching of school buhjccts 
have had unhappy effects. The standard of through a medium which was imperfectly iiiider- 
the schools also is very low so that the matri- stood led to cramming and memorising of 
dilates are often unable to benefit bv the col- text-books, the use of English medium was 
lege courses In some provinces an endeavour defended by some on the ground that it Improved 
has been made to raise the standard of the the knowledge of English. The result of the 
schools by withdrawing irom the University conference was therefore inconclusive Some 
the Intermediate classes and by placing them loial authorities liiivo siiao then ai)])ro\ed 
in a number of the better schools in the State, of s( hemes providing for the reiognition of 
There are schools for Europeans and Anglo- local venuu iilars as media of instruction and 
Indians which are placed under the control of (xamiriation in certfiin subjects There seems 
special inspectors for European Schools The to he no doubt that the use of the vcrnai iilar as 
education of the domiciled community has prov- the medium of instrmtion niul examination is 
cd to be a perplexmg problem, and in 1912 a gradually increasing all over India 
conference was summoned at Simla to consider 

the matter The dilRcnltv Is that European Bov Scout Movement — A happy develop* 
Schools are very remote from the general sys ment in leieiit yt‘ar'^ h.is bei'n tJu* spiead ot the 
tern of education in India But efforts arc boy s< out. movi nient wlmh has had an exci-llent 
being made to bring these schools more into etbit in all piovinces in (real.ng amongst boys 
line with the ordinary schools, and Indian an aitive sense ol good distiplmc 
Universities generally aie affording special 

tacilities for Anglo-Indian boys who may proceed Ihe following statistics show the wide extent 
tor higher education in Indian colleges ot the movmient — 


Boy Scouts^ 1032 


ProMiK e 

ol grou])s 

Total ot all 
ranks 

Madras 

380 

11,282 

Bombay 

1,008 

30,042 

Bengal 


8,520 

United rrovmct'b 

24 3 

0,20 i 

I’unjab 

1,140 

37,402 

Burma 

20a 

5,004 

Bihai aud Orissa 

2J4 

8,241 

(’entral Provinces 

1,32S 

30,107 

Assam 

Oh 

2,425 

-North-West Erontier Province 

01 

1 4,110 

Coorg 



Delhi 

0 

701 

Ajmer-Meiwaia 



Baliielustan 

14 

531 

Bangalore 

21 

805 

Other Administered Areas 

40 

2,404 

Indian States 

700 

27,004 

lotal ‘ 

a, 580 j 

180,751 
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Girl Guide Movement — Thia movement is 
making steady progress There is, however, a 
lack of those competent and willing to give 
Instruction 

Medical Inspection.—Arrangements have 
been made for medical inspection of scholars 
but progress has been ham pered liy the shortage 
of funds and the continued indlffcrciue of 
parents In the United Provinces, sdiools are 
now inspected by officers of the Public Health 
Department In Madras, the stheme of medical 
inspection of schools has been made compulsory 
in all Government institutions, and it has been 
made a condition of recognition that all sec ondary 
schools should introduce the scheme As a 
measure ot economv, however, the payment 
of grants for medical inspection has been sus- 
pended, but the question ot reorganising the 
system on an improved basis is undei considera- 
tion Owing to lack of funds, it has not been 
possible for the Bombay Government to set 
up an agency to direct and organise medical 
inspection work m schools on a satisfactory 
basis In Burma, tlie work of medical inspection 
has been temporarily suspended on account of 
retrenchment In Bihar and Orissa, certain 
posts ot school medical ofticers were abolished 
111 1932, tor the same reason, but it has since 
been found possible to revive them 'I'heie is, 
however, still need loi adequate tacilities lor 
the treatment ot children sutfenng from diseases 
The experimental measure introduced in five 
districts ot the Punjab, however, appears to bo 
working well m the Gurgoau district alone 
The number ot diseased boys who were treated 
successfully has risen troin 46 to 09 per cent 
in the district 

The activities of Junior lied Cioss and 
St John Ambulance Societies have been jiarticu- 
larly beneficial in iinpiovmg the health ot 
school children and in interesting them m 
the health ot others. 

Intermediate Colleges — One important 
part of the Calcutta University Commission's 
recommendations has been accepted by the 
Government of the United Provinces and the 
Government of India and incoriKirated in tlie 
Acts establishing the Lucknow and Daica and 
reconstituting that of Allahabad, namtly, the 
separation of the intermediate classes Irom the 
sphere oi university work and ot the two toj) 
classes of night schools liom the lest ol the 
school classes The separated classes have been 
coniiimed together and the contiol ovei them 
has been transterred fiom the University to a 
Board ot Secondary and Intermediate Education 
bueli a Boaid was constituted lor the Dacc.i 
University area by a notification of the Govern- 
ment ot Bengal in 1921 It contains twenty- 
the membeis ot vchom seven are elected bj- the 


I University The United Provinces Board was 
constituted by an Act passed in the same year 
It consists of some for t y members of 
whom approximately one-quartci reiiresent the 
Universities m the Province Tlie Aligarh 
Muslim University has, however, reverted to the 
old system under which the Intermediate classes 
form part of the Univcrsitv, and the separate 
Intermediate College has been abolished In 
Ajmer-Merwara, the Intcimediate classes are 
under a separate Board which operates in 
Bajputana, Central India and Gwalior Inter- 
mediate Colleges of the new tyjie have also been 
established in the Punjab, but they are aifiliated 
to the Punjab University 

Professional and Technical Education — 

A research institute in agriculture was 
started by Lord Curzon at Puss in Bihar, 
which has done valuable work Conferences 
have been held at Pusa, Simla and Poona, 
with the object of providing a suitable 
training in agriculture A Iloyal Commission 
on Agiiculturo has submitted its report and as 
a result of its recommendations an Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Ileseanh has been 
estalillshed by the Govermnent of India 
at their headquaitcrs Among commercial 
colleges, the most Important is the Syden- 
ham ('ollege ot Commerce in Bombay Indus- 
trial insitutions are dotted about India, some 
maintained by Government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards, and others by priv'ate 
bodies. The most imiKirtant are the 
Victoria Jubilee J echnical Institute in Bombay 
The Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore, 
the pioduct of generous donations by tlie lata 
family. The tendency in recent yeais has been 
to place these institutions under the control of 
the Departments of Industries In addition to 
a number of engineering sdiools, there are 
Engineering Colleges at Koorkee, Sibpur, Poona, 
Madras, llangoon, Patna and Benares each of 
which except that at Iloorkee is affiliated 
to a iiniver'^ity The engineering colleges 
maintain a high standard and great pressure 
for adiiussion is re*ported from several provinces 
There are schools of art in the larger towns 
where not onlv architecture and the fine arts 
are studied, but aiso practn^l craftslike potterv 
and iron work There are two forest colleges 
at Dehra Dun and Coimbatore and a Technical 
Institute is lu existence at Cawnpore and 
a Mining School at Dhanbad. Mining and 
metallurgy are also taught by the Mining 
and Metallurgical College at Benares whit h 
provides a 4-year coiiise leading to a B Sc. 
dcgrt'c 111 caih subjtLt Provision has been 
made by the (Joveinnnnt of India for the 
training of ladets tor tlie IMc-rcantile Marine 
Service and .1 ship “ I M M T S Duftenu ” has 
been stationed lor tins purpose m Bombay 
I wateis 
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The majority of tlu institutions are not under the control of piovinoi.il d(‘p.irtment 
of education The following table shows m summary form the number of such institutions 
and of studi nts attending them — 


1931 19Jd 


Type of In^ titiiiiou 



ln->tituUons 

Students 

Institutions 

Students 

!i lining co!l( g( *- .iiid iioiin.il 

1 

70 d 

3.3,023 

0 M) 

30, TiO 

-.cliools fui tcailur 


1 



I uv ( olicLu s and schools 

11 

1 0,0.31 

1 

It 

7,278 

Ml di( .il colli g( and si Imnls 

41 

10,22,> 

42 

10,020 

iaigiueiniTig colli gis . 111(1 

18 

4,221 

18 

4 2 33 

'-rhools 


1 



AgiKultural colli gt s .i n d 


1 l/)94 

21 

1,400 

s( hooK 


1 



( 'omuieri lal colli'gi s a n (1 
schools 

H,. 

1 8,240 

1 

142 j 

8.100 

I'ori ‘•t colli gi s 


lOt 

o 

87 

Veterinary eolli gc s 

4 

: 47.5 

4 

480 

li (Imii.il and Indu- t i i i 1 

480 

i 27,200 

48.3 

2(>,71 1 

sdiools 


1 



Schools of Art 

13 

2,284 

10 

2,454 

lot.il (Biitish India) 

l,'iO J 

1 

I 94,010 

1,3'}8 

92 0.3 1 


Universities. 


'Ihe first University m India, that of 
l.ihutta, was founded in 18r)7 Jletween 1857 
Old 1887 tour new Universities, at r»onibay, 
M idr.is, T.ilioie and Allahabad wire added 
Il'cse live universities v\eie ail ol the atllliat- 
iiigtvpe Ihov consisted of groups of eolleges, 
^Hinted sonietiiue'' several hundred miles apait. 
Old bound together bv a legally constituted 
u'Titral orgainsatioii, winch dctonniiied the 
qu Uitiiatioiis for adimsmon, jire^cribcd the 
I oiiisos of stud V, couducted ihe examinations 
Old eveieised a inild foiin ot control over the 
» ililMti'd Colleges 3hcio was nothing under 
Tlie sv stein to limit the number ol institutions 
‘ilUi.ited to a Univeisity , and for thirty jears, 
‘ I' .iioni 1887 to 1917, the growing demand for 
iiiiiversitv education was met, not b\ the crea- 
te ion of new unlvor'-itu's, but by enlarging the 
' 1/0 of the constituent colleges and byinereas- 
iiig their number Uy 1917 this lullation had 
1 1 1'u earned on so far that the compo'’itIon of 
'ho original five universities stood as follows — 


University 

1 Colleges 

1 Scholars 

Call utta 

68 

28,618 

Bombay 

17 

8,001 

Madras 

53 

10,216 

Piinjib 

24 

6,658 

Allahabad 

33 

7,807 


It had become obv ions that further expausion 
on the same lines was no longer ])ossible without 
a sc'rious loss of elhoienc v ano the (Jov eminent ot 
rndiahad recognised in their lesolution of 1913 
the necessity of creating new local teaching 
.iiid residential universities in addition to the 
existing atliliating universities The devciop- 
meut of this police was accelerated by the 
itrength of corainnnal feeling and tlie growth ot 
local and provincial iMtnotism, leading to the 
establishment of a number of teaching univer- 
sities. Ihe new type of universities has since 
been strongly advocated by the Calcutta Univcr- 
sitv Commission which has offered constructive 
proposals as to the lines to be followed in univer- 
sity reform. 
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There are now 18 Ihuverslties in India, of vvlddi two arc situated In Indian States The 
following talih gives the latest available figures and eeitain other particulars about these 
Universities — 


Statistics o£ Universities— 1933 
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8 

0 

10 

1 

Calcutta 

Affiliating 

1837 

1 

A Sr , U , 

2 31) 

1,32( 

j 

1,257 

25,303 

2,014 

Degrees in Commerce 



and 'i’ui- 


31 , Fug 





and Education 



clung 








are also awaided 

2 

Bombay 

Affiliating 

1857 

A , Sr , L 

4 

77^3 

87 

14,412 

1,01 e 

Degrees in Com- 



and Tea- 
riling 


31 





mace, Education 
Agriculture and 
Engineering are 
also awarded 



3 

Madras 

Affiliating 

1857 

A . S( , Fd, 

28 

1,340 

70 

16,540 

1,527 

Degrees and Diplo- 



and Tea- 


F , 31 , 





mas m Oriental 



( hing 


Pam ,Ag , 






Learning and 





( om, O 






Economics are also 
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aw aided 

4 

Punjab 

Alhliat nig 

18^^ 

:() . A , Si , 

85 

027 

730 

1 0,232 

1,02 3 

P'acult> of Art^ in- 



and Toa- 


i 31 , J. , 



1 


cludes Education 



« lung 


\g A'oni 
Jaig 







5 

Allahabad 

L nitdiy 

1887 

A , S< b 

105 


1,740 


405 

Ueconstituted m 





Com 






1021 

0 

Benares 

L nitai \ 

11)10 

\ 8i , () 

100 


2,003 


105 



Hindu 



Tl» , L , 
31 



1 




7 

Mysore* 

Tt ai hing 

11)10 

A , Si , 31 , 

302 


2,83 .j 


3 a .3 

Degiecs in Com 





Fug iV 






nunc and Edu- 





Trai Ji 



1 



cation are also 
aw aided 

8 

Patna 

Vlliliatiug 

11)17. 

A , Sc , J. , 


330 


4,730 

252 






Kdii M , 











Fiig 

1 

1 

1 







* Situated lu an Jndiau htatc outside Biitibh India 


t An “ Aflilmting ” University is a I'liiversity wliUh recognises external eollegeb offering instiiio 
tion in its courses of studies , a ‘ Teiuhing ” Umveibitj is one in ivhith some or all ol the teaching' 
is controlled and conducted by teacheis appointed by the Univcisity, a ‘ Unitary ” Universitv 
is one, usually localised in u single ceutie, m wdiith the whole ot the tcaehiiig is conducted b} teacbci^ 
appointed by and undei the contiol of the University 

t Faculties — A~Jrts, Ag = Agra ulture , torn —Uonimcrie , Ed —Education (Teaching) 
hng =^Enginee> mg , F —Forchtry , 1’ A =Fine Arts , L ‘=Laic, M — Media ne , O.^Oneittu^ Learn 
vng , So ^Science Tech —Technology , Th =^Theology 

^ The term “ Ajffiliated Colleges *' heie includes all colleges affiliated to, assoelatcd with d 
recognised by a University of any type 
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University 
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In Affiliated 
Colleges § 

1 

In Unnersitj 
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In Affiliated 
Colleges § 

- pj « 

00 T3 

C 
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0 tc'/> 

R KM ARKS 

! 

1 


3 

4 


0 

7 

8 

9 

10 

9. Osmania* 

Teaching 

.191? 

< 

, lOf 


8r>( 

5 .. 

64 

.... 

10 Aligarh 
Muslim. 

Unitary . 

, 1920 

A Sc , L , 
Ed , Th 

, 10^ 


1,1 Of 

1 

132 

There are Depart- 
ments of Studies 
in various subjects 
instead of Facul- 
ties 

i 

1 11 Rangoon . 

Teaching , 

, 1920 

A., Sc , M , 
Eng , F , 
Ed 

• 

168 

1 Ifl 

' 1,551 

123 

07 

There are Boards of 
Studies in various 
subjects instead 
of Fatuities. 

12 Lucknow . 

Unitary 

1920 

A , Sc , M , 
L , Coin 

120 


1,813 


206 

1 

iDiplomas in Edu- 
cation and Onen- 
\ tal Lanquage^ are 
also awarded 

1 1 Bacca 

Unitary 

1921 

A , Sc , L 

107 


1,003 


172 

Degrees In Com 

mcrcc and Edwa^ 
t ion ar e also 
awarded 

H Delhi . . 

reaching 

1922 i 

\ , Sc , L 

11 

09 

98 

1,928 

IGl 


15 Nagpur j 

IflUlating ] 
and Tea- 
ching 

1923^ 

, Sc , L , 
Ed , Ag 

7 

125 

345 

2,009 

252 


16 Andhra . ^ 

i.fflliating 1 

1926^ 

L , Sc , M , 
Ed , 0. 

6 

327 

30 

3,775 

517 


Agra A 

Lfflliating 1 

.927 J 

L ,Sc .Com 
L, Ag 


410 


2,985 

399 


18 Annamalal 1 

Tnitary . . 1 

.929 

L , Sc , 0. . 

68 

.. 

661 


82 


— — 











For foot-notes see page 306, 
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Education of Women and GirU. 


Inter-University Board.— The Idea put for- 
ward by the Indian Universities Conference in 1 
May 1924 for the constitution of a central agency | 
in India took practical shape and an Inter-Uni- j 
versity Board came into being during 1926. i 
Twelve out of fifteen universities joined the 
Board. Its functions are . — 1 

(а) to act as an inter-university organisation | 
and a bureau of information , 

(б) to facilitate the exchange of professors ; j 

(c) to serve as an authorised channel of com- | 

munication and facilitate the co-ordination of I 
university work ; j 

(d) to assist Indian universities in obtaining 

recognition for their degrees, diplomas and j 
examinations in other countries ; j 

(e) to appoint or recommend, where neces- 
sary, a common representative or representa- 
tives of India at Imperial or International con- 
ferences on higher education ; 

(/) to act as an appointments bureau for 
Indian universities ; 

( 3 ) to fulfil such other duties as may be 
assigned to it from time to time by the Indian 
Universities. 

Each member University has to make a fixed 
annual contribution towards the expenses of 
the Board. 

The meetings of the Board are held yearlv 
The Board consists of one representative of 
each of the member Universities and one 
representative of the Government of India. 

The Board has not yet had much influence 
on University policy in India but it has done 
a considerable amount of useful work in collect- 
ing information and in stimulatmg thought 
regarding current University problems. 


Education of Indian Women and Girls.— 

There is still a leeway to be made good All 
the influences which operate against the spread 
of education amongst the boys are reinforced 
In the case of women by the purdah system ami 
the custom of early marriage. 

Arts colleges, medical colleges, and the like 
admit students of both sexes, and a few girls 
attend them. The Lady Hardinge Medical 
College for Women at Delhi gives a full medical 
course for medical students. The Shreemati 
Nathibai Daraodher Thackersey Indian Women’s 
University was started some ten years ago 
by Professor Karve It is a private institution 
and is doing good pioneer work 

The All -India Women’s Conference on Educa- 
tional lleform, which liolds it^ ineeting<i. annually 
and has constituent conhrencis establlshid 
all over the country, is also doing much useful 
work. An All-India Women’s Education 
Fund Association has also been established 
In connection with this Conference. This 
association appointed in 1930 a special oommitttt 
to enquire into the feasibility of estabhshing 
a central Teachers’ Training College of a special- 
ised Homo Science character This committee 
reported .at tlie end of the year recommending 
the establishment of such a college “ on 
absolutely new lines which would synthesise 
the work of existing provincial colleges by 
psychological research ” and the Governing 
Body of the Association supported the proposal 
at the Annual General Meeting ot the Association 
which has adopted it A college, called tin 
Lady Irwin Gollegc, has since been established 
in New Delhi 


The comparative statement below shows the state of women’s education during 1931-32 



No of Institutions 

No 

of Scholars 

1 

1931 

1 932 

Tin re.iso 
oi 

Dc( rease 

1031 

1912 

Inere.iso 

or 

Dec rease 

Recognized institiitoins — 







Arts Colleges 

20 

20 

- 

1,64{; 

1,337 

— 2()'t 

Professional Colleges 

8 

8 

— 

250 

283 

+ 3! 

High Schools 

312 

324 

d- 12 

76,770 

81,249 

+ 4.t7‘' 

Middle Schools 

820 

847 

+ 27 

115,996 

122,780 

+ 6,78 i 

Primary Schools 

32,164 

32,036 

+ 481 

1,218,208 

1,298,713 

+ 50,14 . 

Special Schools 

400 

390 

- 10 

15,692 

16,870 

+ 2M 

Unrecognized institutions 

4,193 

4,242 

+ 49 

85,840 

92,234 

+ 6,38^ 

Total 

37,907 

38,466 

+ 659 

1,644,268 

1,012,472 

+ 08,201 
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Education in the ArnuF. — The Army in 
India undertakes the responsibility of the educa- 
tion of certain sections of the community. Its 
activities are directed into various channels with 
certain definite objects, which may be summaris- 
ed as follows — 

(t) The education of the soldier, British and 
Indian, in order to : — 

(а) develop his training faculties; 

(б) improve him as a subject for military 
training and as a citizen of the Empire, 

(c) enhance the prospects of remunerative 
employment on his return to civil life. 

(it) The fulfilment of the obligations of the 
State to the children of soldiers, serving and ex- 
service (British and Indian). 

(ui) The provision, as far as possible, of 
training for the children of soldiers, who have 
died in the service of their country. 

(iv) The creation of a body of Indian gentle- 
men educated according to English public school 
traditions, which should provide suitable can- 
didates for admission to the Eoyal Military 
College, Sandhurst. 

The Prince of Wales' Boyal Indian 
Military College. Dehra Dun. — A Royal 
Military College Has been established at I)chra 
Dun. The aim of this institution Is to provide 
education on the lines of an English public 
school for the sons of Indian gentlemen, both 
civil and military, up to the standard required 
for the passing of the entrance examination of 
the Royal Military College, Sandhurst 

The Indian Military Academy. Dehra 
Dun — As a result of the recommendations of 
the Indian Military College Committee, which 
was appointed by the (jovernment of India 
in 1931, the Indian Military Academy has been 
instituted at Dehra Dun With the inauguration 
of this Academy, a new chapter In Indian 
history has opened This Academy, which is to 
be as good as any similar institution in England, 
will train Indian young men for King’s 
Commissions in the Army. 

Chiefs* Colleges. — For the education of 
the sons and relative^ of the Chiefs and Princes 
of India, whose families rule over one-third of 
the Indian continent, five Chiefs* Colleges are 
maintained, viz • — 

({) Mayo College, Ajmer, for Bajputaua 
Chiefs; 

(<l) Daly College, Indore, for Central India 
Chiefs ; 

(Hi) Altchlson College, Lahore, for Punjab 
Chiefs ; 

(ie) Rajkumar College, Rajkote, for Kathia- 
war Chiefs ; and 

(e) Rajkumar College, Rajpur, for Central 
Provinces and Bihar and Orissa Chiefs. 


In point of buildings, staffs and organisation 
these Institutions approach Eugll^ Public 
Schools. Students are prepared for a diploma 
examination conducted by the Government of 
India. The diploma is regarded as equivalent 
to tlie matriculation certificate of an Indian 
University. A furtlier four- year course of 
University standard called the Higher Diploma 
is conducted at the Mayo College. The Inter- 
mediate and final examination for this Diploma 
are also held by the Government of India 
Its standard is roughly equivalent to that of 
the B.A. diploma of an Indian Lniverslt). 

Indigenous Education.*— Of the 12,700,537 
scholars being educated in India 644,071 are 
classed as attending ‘ private * or ‘ unrecog- 
I nised * Institutions Some of these Institutions 
are of importance. The Gurukula near Har- 
dwar and Sir RabindraNath Tagore’s school at 
Bolpur have attained some fame , and the 
numerous monastery schools of Burma are well- 
known. Connected with every big Mosque 
in northern India there is some educa- 
tional organisation and the schools attached 
to the Fatehpurl and Golden Mosques at Dellii 
end the Dar-ul-Ulm, Deoband, are noted. 
These institutions generally have a religious or 
' national atmosphere. 

Tlie Ayurvedic and Unani Tibbla College, 
Delhi, founded by the late Hakim Almal Khan, 
is an Important unrecognised institution It 
provides instruction in the Indigenous system 
of medicine up to the highest standard and also 
gives some training in surgery. 

Indian students in Foreign Countries — 

Indian students still proceed to foreign countries, 
mainly, to Great Britain, America, Japan and 
Germany, to complete or supplement their 
education. About thirty years ago the number 
of Indian students in Great Britain was 400 
The number now is well over 2,000, including 
students at Universities on the Continent and 
in the United States of America. 



The distribution of these scholars in 1931-32 

was as follows — 



1. 

In Great Britian and Ire- 




land — 




England 

1,451 1 

1 


Wales 

30 1 

^ = 1,753 


Scotland 

235 j 


Ireland 

37 J 

1 

2. 

In Europe — 




A ustria 

5 "I 

1 


France 

34 



Oermany 

72 1 

y = 117 


Sweden 

1 

1 


Switzerland 

5 J 


3. 

United States of Amer ca 


== 195 


Total , , 

=2,005 
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Educational Progress, 



Indudes figures for Minor Administrations and Provinces (centrally admmistered areas). 



rn) Number oj Scholars, 1931-32 

Peiice\tag e 

Xo OF Scholars int IlECOG^^SED No of Scholars in Total No of Scholars in all op Total 

Institutions Unrecognised institutions Kinds of Institutions Scholars to 

Population 
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Includes figures for Mmor Administrations and ProAinces (centrally administered areas ) 



( 11 ) Distrihnhoii of Scholars tn Ilccognxsed Instilvtions, 1932. 
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Educational Progress, 



* Includes fmuies for Minor ProMnces and Admiuistration (centralh administered areas) 



dilbution of Scholars in liei hjni'-td In'^t Intu 
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Includes figures for Minor Administrations and Pro\mces (centrally administered areas) 




^ for Minor Administrations and Pro\inces (centrall\ administered 
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BOY SCOOTS. 


The Boy Scouts movement, Initiated in 

England by Lord Baden Powell (the Chief 
Scout), has spread widely in India, both 

among Europeans and Indians. The Viceroy 
iB Chief Scout of India and the heads of 
Provinces are Chief Scouts in their own areas. 
The aim of the Association is to develop 
B;ood citizenship among boys by forming their 
character — ^training them in habits of observa- 
tion, obedience and self-reliance — inculoating 

loyalty and thoughtfulnesB for others — and 

teaching them services useful to the public and 
handicrafts useful to themselves. I 

It is confidently anticipated that In the Boy 
Scout Movement will be found a natural means 
of bridging the gulf between the different races 
existing in India. The movement is non -official, 
non-military, non-political and non-sectarian. 
Its attitude towards religion la to encourage 
every boy to follow the faith he professes. 
Every boy admitted as a Scout makes a three- 
fold promise to do his best : (1) to be loyal to 
God, King and country ; (2) to help others at all 
limes ; and (3) to obey the Scout law. The 
law referred to lays down — 

1. That a Scout's honour is to be trusted ; 

2. That he is loyal to Qod, King and country 
hia parents, teachers, employers, his comrades’ 
his country and those under him ; 

3. That he is to be useful and to help others , 

4. That he la a friend to aU and a brother to 
every other scout, no matter to what social class 
the other belongs ; 

6. That he is courteous ; 

6. That he is a friend to animals ; 

7. That he obeys orders ; 


8. That he smiles and whistles under all 
difficulties ; 

9. That he is thrifty ; 

10. That he is clean in thought, word, and 
deed. 

Indian Headquarters 
ralton — H R H. The Prince of Wales, K G. 
Chief Scout for India — TTi'i Excellenov Tlie 
Right Hon'ble The Earl of Willingdon, O.M s i , 
G H I E , G C.M G , QBE. 

Chief Commissioner — (Vacant ) 

Secretary to the Chief Scout — E C Mievllle, 
Esq , c MG 

Deputy Secretary to the Chief Scout. — O C. B 
.8t John, Esq 

Assistant Secretary to the Chief Scout. — Rai 
Sahib G Dutta. 

Organising Secretary for India — G. T J 
Thaddaeus, Esq. 

General Council for India — 

Ex-officio — The C!hie( Commissioner for India 
The Provincial Commissioners. 

The Presidents of Provinciel 
Councils. 

Elected — (Not completed ) 

Nominated — (Not completed ) 

Provineial Commissioner for Bombay Presi- 
dency— Ohunilal Mehta, M.A., LL B., K 0 s i. 

Provincial Secretary for Bombay— B. T. 
Char, Esq., B.A. 


Scoot Strength. 


Provincial and State 
Associations 

Scouts. 

Sea Scouts 

Cubs 

Rover 

S( outs. 

Rover 
Sea Scouts 

Total 

Scouts, 

Cubs, 

Rovers. 

Assam 

1,554 


827 

28 


2,409 

Baluchistan 

323 


241 

83 


647 

Bangalore . 

421 


299 

25 


745 

Jieugal 

5,953 

.. 

1 2,662 

1 472 


9,087 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

6,990 


2,167 

326 


8,483 

Bombay 

21,929 

173 

7,861 

912 

45 

80,920 

Jiurma 

4,092 


834 

267 


6,193 

Central India 

231 

, . 

189 

22 


442 

Central Provinces . 

16,626 


13,281 

1,348 


80,264 
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Provincial and State 
Association. 

Scouts 

Sea Scouts 

Cubs. 

Rover 

Scouts. 

Rover 

Sea Scouts 

Total 

Scouts, 

Cubs, 

Rovers 

Delhi 

698 


302 

14 


1,014 

Hyderabad British Ad- 







'ministered Areas 

607 


388 

17 


912 

Madras 

8,264 


2,898 

946 


12,108 

N W. F P 

2,760 


928 

210 


3,888 

Punjab 

33,427 


5.891 

735 

4 

40,057 

Kajputana 

646 


170 

163 


979 

United Provinces . 

1,675 


480 

91 


2,146 

Western India States 

1,150 


119 

132 


1,401 

Baghat State 

30 


37 

18 


85 

Barwaui State 

106 


10 

3 


119 

Bharatpur State 

341 


275 

25 


641 

Bhopal State 

951 





951 

Bijawar State 

24 


32 



56 

Charkhari State 

48 


6 



54 

Chhatarpur State . 

298 


6 

16 

.. 

320 

Cochin State 

877 


279 

168 


1,324 

Datia State 

134 


28 



162 

Dhenkanal 

1 348 


1,281 

658 


3,287 

Jaipur State 

913 


226 

190 


1,329 

Jammu and Kashmir 

1,558 

77 

1,720 

105 


3,460 

Jath State 

193 


24 



217 

Jhabua State 

48 





48 

Khlichipur State 

20 


5 



25 

Koihapur State 

1,606 


439 

307 


2,312 

Kurwai State 

40 


30 



70 

Mar war State 

1,190 


782 

67 

•• 

2,039 

Mysore State 

6,803 


4,947 

1,190 


11,940 

Nagod State 

59 





59 

Narsingharh 

60 


10 



72 

Nawangar State 

363 

18 

18 



399 

Orchha State 

124 


251 
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Patiala State 

533 


136 

30 


699 

Pudukkottal 

259 


300 

12 


571 

liajgarh State 

80 


15 



95 

Rampur State 

24 


30 



54 

Ratlam State 

35 


41 

31 


107 

Sailana State 

64 


64 

24 


152 

Sangli State 

Tonk State 

334 


42 

32 


408 

20 



1 


21 

Travancorc 

1,375 


’ *436 

151 


1,962 

Grand Total 

1,23,949 

268 

51,013 

8,819 

4 

1,84,098 
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The Co-operative Movement. 


Prolegomena. — ^The co-operative movement 
in India nas now been with us for more than a 
quarter of a century, having been introduced 
jn 1904 when the Co-oi)erative Credit Societies' 
\ct was passed by the Government of India. 
During this period It has taken root in the 
soil and grown with wonderful rapidity, not only 
m the British Indian provinces but also in the 
Indian States Though essentially meant for 
the betterment of the agriculturists, It has 
spread to urban areas likewise for the benefit 
of the small man in towns, be he the toiling 
factory operative or the ill-paid clerk or the 
small tradesman. It is being increasingly 
realised that co-operation is not a branch of 
knowledge but a method which enables the 
small men to stand up against the powerful 
forces of competition and exploitation, to gather 
strength and improve his economic condition 
by the mighty forces of association and co- 
ordinated action in a co-oi>erative society, 
IMTraeated with the co-operative spirit of 
thrift, self-reliance and mutual aid, so well 
summarised in the motto of the Co-operative 
Union of Manchester — "Each for all and all 
for each ” This method has, therefore, been 
.idopted not only for the betterment of the 
.igricultuiists and the economic regeneration of 
the rural masses but has also been applied for 
the cure of the many economic ills of the small 
man in towns But though the movement has 
thus developed in very many directions, it is 
still predominantly an agricultural movement 
and that too chiefly for the organisation of 
agricultural finance on a co-operative basis It 
nould, therefore, bo proper before we proceed 
further, if we indicate broadly the main features 
of the economic position of the agriculturist in 
this countrj . 

Bnral Poverty. — The outstanding feature 
of Indian rural economy that Is hound to arrest 
the attention of any observer is the appalling 
poverty of the rural population The various 
estimates, official and non-oflicial, that have 
been made of the income per head of population 
111 India at various times leave the matter 
absolutely in no doubt The Central Banking 
inquiry Committee estimates that the average 
intome of an agriculturist In British India does 
not work out at a higher figure than Rs 42 a 
5 ear The vast magnitude of this evil wdll be 
l>ettcr re-alised when wc take Into account the 
]>redominance of the agridiltural population in 
India In 1891 61 per cent of the total popula- 
tion of the country lived on agriculture , this 
jx'rcentage rose to 66 in 1901 and to 73 per cent 
in 1921 , in 1931, the percentiq?e has fallen 
u little to 67 The poverty of the agriculturist 
may be duo to a variety of causes, but we 
< .iiinot ignore the fact that agriculture 
has lu a large measure ceased to be an 
industry worked for profit , the cultivator 
lalKiurs not for a net return but for sub- 
sibt«nce The extent of an average holding 
which works out at about 6 acres for an agricul- 
tural family of 6 persons is too Inadequate to 


maintain it in ordinary comfort even with th^ 
low standard of living which is so characteristic 
of the rural population of India Moreover 
the Indian cultivator is in a large measure 
exposed to the viclssttudea of seasons and the 
▼egariei of the moneoon In every 6 years 
there is but one good year, one bad year and 
three indifferent years These unfavourable 
conditions might be mitigated to some extent 
by a well conceived policy of irrigation by the 
State ; but so far, of the total cultivated area 
in the country, about 16 per cent only has 
irrigation facilities from rivers, tanks or wells 
while the remaining 84 per cent depends merely 
on rainfall Thus the frequency of failure of 
crops, owing to drought and floods and pests, 
coupled with the low vitality and high mortality 
of tne live stock, render the economic position 
of the cultivator worse still The Inadequacv 
of the subsidiary occupations to supplement 
the slender income from agriculture contributes 
further to his extreme economic weakness 
Ho has sufficient spare time on his hands to 
devote himself to subsidiary occupations hut 
he has l>een exposed to the full blast of competi- 
tion of forces from the rest of the world and 
many of the industries on which ho relied in th(‘ 
past have suffered largely fiom or bt'cn wqx'd 
out by the competition of machine-mad<‘ articles 
The recent fall in the world prices of agritul- 
tural produce has affected him powerfully for 
he Is now being drawn steadily into the sphere 
of Influence of markets botli national and inter- 
national and he has neither the organisation 
nor the credit facilities to help him as in ( ountries 
like the United States of America and Canada 
and several European countries In addition to 
these numerous difficulties, the Indian agricul- 
turist has another serious handicap in this that 
he is largely Ulitente The percentage of literacy 
in India is still very low being only 8 per cent 
and any progress in agriculture is well nigh 
impossible without tin* background of gem ral 
education All these factors lead to the most 
outstanding feature of Indian rural economy — 
the chronic and almost hopeless indebtedness of 
the cultivator The Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has estimated that the total rural 
indebtedness in India Is about Rs 900 crores 
Though indebtedness of the agricultural popula- 
tion has been there from old times, it Is acknow- 
ledged that the indebtedness has risen con- 
siderably during the last century and more 
especially during the last 60 years This 
colossal burden of debt is the root problem 
which has got to be faced in any attempt to- 
wards the economic regeneration of the masses 
Numerous causes have been advanced to 
account for rural indebtedness and we already 
have pointed out some of the general rausen 
whicli give rise to it A i>ecuharlty, however, 
that wc notice is that the debt whuh remains 
unpaid during the lifetime of the cultivaDir who 
contracted it passes on as a burden to his heirs 
so that many agriculturists start their career 
with a heavy burden of ancestral debt which 
they in their turn pass on with some further 
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increase to their successors. Ignorance and system depended upon association, confldenc* 
improvidence, extravagance and conservatism and honest dealing The Government of India 
have further been held forth as the reasons for in 1901 appointed a committee to consider the 
the continued growth of this heavy load. A question of the establishment of agricultural 
marriage festival in the family tempts him to banks in India and the report of this committee 
launch out into extravagance while funeral resulted in the passing of the Co-operative Credit 
feasts prove no less costly. All these factors — Societies' Act of 1904 The co-operative move- 
the uneconomic nature of the agricultural ment was thus launched in India on the 25tli 
industry, chronic and heavy indebtedness and March, 1904. The Act aimed at encouraging 
Illiteracy form a thoroughly depressive back- thrift, self-help and co-operation amongst 
ground of Indian rural economy agriculturists, artisans and persons of limited 

means and the societies that were to be started 
Genesis of the Movement — It is no wonder were intended to be small simple credit societies 
under the circumstances detailed above to find for small and simple folks with simple needs 
that the Indian agriculturist has constant and requiring small sums only Knowledge 
recourse to borrowing and that too not only of and confidence in their fellow members which 
for any land Improvement that he may con- are the keynote of success were ensured by 
template but for his current agricultural needs providing that a society should consist of persons 
as also for periodical unproductive purposes residing in the same town or village or group 
such as weddmgs and funeral feasts The of villages and should be members of the sami* 
absence of any banking organisation in the tribe, class or caste In order to provide faclli- 
country-side has driven him into the arms of ties in urban areas for the small man, urban 
the sowcar or the mahajan who, while proving societies were also permitted It was laid 
a very accommodating person, has exercised down that four-fifths of the members in the 
a grip on him from which it has been found case of rural societies should be agriculturists 
almost Impossible to extricate him The and in the case of urban societies — non-agricul- 
usurious rates of interest charged, coupled with tiirlsts The Act Introduced the principle of 
various devices which increase still further the unlimited liability for rural societies following 
actual rate of interest, and the numerous ser- the Raiffeisen system in Germany, though it 
vices which the sowcar performs as a retail permitted urban societies to choose the Schulze- 
tradesman and the buyer of his produce, make Delitzch model Profits in rural societies were 
him the dominant force in the village, reducing to be carried to a reserve fund or applied to the 
the agriculturist to the position of a serf, toiling reduction of the rate of interest but the bonus 
for generation after generation, without ever could be distributed to the members only after 
hoping for a release from his clutches, getting requirements in this direction had been fully 
a bare subsistence as a reward for all the trouble met, while in the urban societies 25 per cent 
that he might take and therefore becoming cif the profits were to be carried to the reserve 
listless, fatalistic and absolutely unprogressive fund The local Governments were empowered 
The gravity of the situation in certain parts of to appoint special officers called Registrars of 
the Bombay Presidency was brought to the Co-operative Societies, whose duty it would be 
fore by the agrarian riots that took place in the to register societies formed under the Act, to 
Poona District in 1878, and protective legisla- get the accounts of such societies audited by a 
tion in the form of the Deccan Agriculturists’ member of their staff and in general to see that 
Relief Act was passed in the following year the societies worked well The main business 
In 1882, Sir William Wedderburn suggested the I of the societies was to raise funds by deposits 
Institution of an agricultural bank for relieving I from members and loans from non-niombers, 
the indebtedness of the cultivators, but the Government and other bodies and to distribute 
scheme was dropped as being impracticable and the money thus obtained as loans to theii 
financially unsound In 1883 the Land Improve- members Soon after the passing of the Act, 
ments Loans Act was passed and this was various Provincial Governments appointed 
followed in the next year by the Agriculturists Registrars, who with the assistance of local 
Loan Act enabling Government to advance honorary workers began to organize co-opera- 
loans repayable by easy instalments and at low tive societies which started working with 
rates of interest for improveraenta and also for loans given freely for the purpose to them by 
current agricultural needs In 1892 Sir Government The seed thus sown has grown 
Frederick Nicholson submitted a report to the to-day in the course of 30 years into a flue tree 
Madras Government on the possibility of intro- with twigs and branches, spread out in many 
duemg land and agricultural banks and the directions. In spite of several weaknesses to 
discussion thus initiated by him was continued the co-operative movement in India to-day, it 
by Mr Dupernex of the U P., in his ‘ Peoples’ is beyond dispute that the movement has been 
Banks for Northern India” The Government a powerful Instrument towards the awakening 
and Government officials continued to take of the country-side and has led to a steady 
greater interest in the matter and tried to find improvement in various directions of the life 
a suitable solution The caste system of the of the Indian cultivator Moreover, the use 
Hindus and the ideas of common brotherhood of the vote, the elective system, self-help, self- 
amoiig the Moslems were evidences of the reliance, compromises, gives and takes, work 
peoples’ natural aptitude for co-operation and on an organized plan, rounding of angularities 
ilie nidhis of Southern India furnished a practical are great items in the training up of a citizen 
proof of this aptitude These nidhis were and the co-operative societies havb been great 
mutual loan funds whereby the members in schools for political and civic education. Since 
turn got the use in lump of a considerable capital the launching of the movement in 1904, there 
repayable by small easy Instalments. The have been amendments of the co-operative law 
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ind oommlttei'rt and commhBlon'? of enquiry 
to remedy defects and to snjzsest further Hues 
oi action These wo sliall note later on 

Growth of Co-operation.— 'In the first few 
^ ('.irs of the movement the number of societies 
tirew up very slowly but the j»rowth was eonsi- 
ilerably accelerated from lJUO and the average 
luimber of societies from IhlO to 1915 was about 
1 ,1 00. The pace of growth still further quickened 
.md now there are about 94,000 agricultural 
^()Cletles and over 10,000 non-agrl cultural ones 
Table 11 shows the distribution of these societies 
by provinces It will appear from the table 
Miat progress in different parts of India has not 
l)een uniform Bengal, the Punjab and Madras 
have the largest number of Societies —while 
the other major provinces like Bombay, Bihar 
and Orissa, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces, Burma and A«sam show distinctly 
smaller figures The Punjab with over 20,000 
hocletles stands first in the number of societies 
(88) per one lakh inhabitants, while Bengal 
vviiica jias a larger number of societies than the 
Jhmjab stands second in that respect with 47 
The progress in smaller areas, like Coorg and 
Ajmer-Merwara, must be regarded as very 
satisfactory m view of tliclr small population, 
siiH e the number of so( ictics per one lakh Inhabi- 
tants works out In their case at 127 and 111 
n sportively It Is satisfai-tory to note that 
tlu’ co-operative movement has spread not only 
among the British Indian Provinces but also in 
Indian States and compaicd to the total popula- 
tion, Bhopal and Gwalior lead In this matter 
though the premier States of Kashmir, Mysore, 
Uaroda and Hyderabad have also made consi- 
derable progress Even more instructive are 
the figures in Table IV The total number of 
members of primary societies stands on the 
‘{()th of Juno 1932 at 43 lakhs Taking the 
normal family at a little under 5, it is clear, 
therefore, that more than two crores ot the 
people of India are being served by this move- 
ment There is no single movement in the 
fountry fraught with such tremendous possi- 
bilities for the uplift of masses as the co-opera- 
tive movement and there is no single movement 
with such a large percentage of the population 
iffected by it Though the Punjab leads In 
tlio number of members of societies (28 8) per 
one thousand inhabitants, Bombay comes next 
with 25 9, while Madras and Bengal rank 
thereafter This shows that the size of societies 
vanes in different provinces and that Bombay, 
while having a smaller number of societies, has a 
larger average of membership per society as 
ompared with the other provinces of British 
India Of the smaller areas, Coorg takes a 
leading place with 72 8 members per one thou- 
sand inhabitants, while Travamore has an 
average of 43 6 Membership is a much better 
test in many respects of progress than the 
number of societies and from this point of view, 
the progress in Bombay, the Punjab, Coorg, 
Travancore and Bhopal must be regarded as 
distinctly satisfactory There is, however, a 
t bird aspect also of the growth of the movement. 
Merely the number of societies, or the member 
''hip in the societies Is not an Index of the work 
that is being done and of the benefits which are 
•" mg conferred by the movement on the popula- 
tion affected The societies are predominantly 


credit organisations or rather small banking 
institutions and the part th.it they play can be 
better appreciated from their workinc capital 
than from merely the numbers of mernbors In 
this direction also we must note the marvellous 
progress so far achieved by the movement. 
From about Rs 08 lakhs, which was the average 
up to 1910, the woiklng capital has advanced 
very rapidly and stands to-day at about Rs 93 
crores It is pleasing to note from Table V 
that this large sum has been derived mostly 
from non-Government sources The share 
capital, the reserve fund and the deposits from 
members together contribute about Rs 31 crores 
and this is really owned capital or the members’ 
own money The provincial or central banks 
contribute almost an equal sum and so do the 
non-members or the outside public This latter 
item shows to a remarkable extent the growth 
of public confidence in co-operative institutions 
and speaks well in general of the management 
of the societies and the very useful purpose 
they serve in the banking organisation of the 
country The distribution of the working 
capital by provinces and States (Table VI) gives 
us a further insight into the progress made 
m this direction by the co-operative movement 
in different parts of India The Punjab lends 
in this respect also with 125 annas per head of 
population while Bombay comes next with 105. 
Madras and Bengal fall behind with 58 and 52 
respeitlvely Among the smaller areas, Ajmer- 
Merwara comes out first with 127 annas per 
head of population while Coorg follows with 91 
Of the Indian States, Indore takes the first 
place with 71 and Bhopal follows closely with 57 
j Bomb.iy stands an easy first in the matter of 
deposits from members which amount to about 
three crores out ot a total working capital ot 
about 14 crores and this is one of the best tests 
of the success of a co-operative society It is 
obvious from a glance at the figures in the tables 
that there has been very rapid progress in the 
number of societies, in their membership and 
in the working capital of these societies The 
Punjab, generally speaking, leads in many 
respects with Bombay coming close behind 
The smaller areas and the Indian States have 
also achieved considerable progress though the 
movement there started comparatively later. 
The agricultural societies predominate in all 
the provinces and States wliile non-agricultural, 
that is, urban societies show a much slower 
development While there is much room for 
satisfaction at the phenomenal growth of the 
movement in rural and urban areas, it must be 
admitted, however, that merely the figures 
of the number, membership and working capital 
are not enough to base conclusions upon But 
before we proceed further, we must now explain 
the chief component parts of the structure, as It 
has now been built up, of the co-operative 
movement In the country. 

Financial Structure of the Movement — 

Apart from the comparatively few co-operative 
societies at present working in India for non- 
credit purposes, It must be recognised thaf 
whether In urban or rural areas, a co-operative 
society largely means a small bank or a credit 
institution for providing financial accommoda- 
tion to its members on a co-operative basis 
Of these credit institutions, by far the greater 
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proportion is rural Tho rural credit society 
has, for its main purpose, tho financing of the 
agriculturist and as such it needs funds The 
original Ideu. of co-operative iredit lies in making 
available to the needy the surplus of the well-to- 
do brethren tlirough the medium of the society, 
hut in Indian villages, tlie well-to-do and the 
needy rather form distinct groups, the former 
playing or trying to jday the sowcar Thus 
Instead of comprising more or less all sections 
of the population of the village, the society 
is rather made up of the needy section only, at 
any rate, very largely Even otherwise, the 
slender savings of the well-to-do would not be 
enough to meet the wants of the needy and each 
village society is not, therefore, able to be self- 
suttleient, making available the deposits of its 
well-to-do members as loans for the needy 
ones The heavy load of unproductive debt 
of the average Indian farmer, his habit of 
investing his savings, If anv, In lands and orna- 
ments, and Ills illiteracy and consequent lack 
of the banking habit, soon made it apparent 
that the rural credit societies could not be 
expected to raise the required funds in deposits 
either from members or locally The question 
of funds for the working of a rural co-operative 
society thus becomes a vital question indeed 
C’entral banks have therefore been brought into 
existence at the district head -quarters in order 
to raise* money from towns and make them 
available to the primary rural societies Follow- 
ing up the idea further, It has licen found neces- 
sary to have a provincial bank at the provincial 
head-quarters to serve as a balancing centre for 
the central banks anti to make available larger 
funds for the primary societies through the 
central banking institutions The financial 
structure of the co-operative movement is thus 
largely composed of three parts — (t) the Agricul- 
tural Credit Society, (ii) the Central financing 
agencies, and {in) the provincial banks Obvi- 
ously one more part in the structure seems 
possible and desirable, namely, an Apex All- 
India Co-operative Bank So far, however, 
such an All-India Bank has not been started 
and the provincial banks have been (ontent with 
an All-India Provincial Co-operative Bank’s 
Association 

Agricultural Credit Societies — The 

success of these societies is closely related to 
their very peculiar constitution In an ordinary 
joint stock company, a member is liable only 
to the extent of the value of his share holding 
and his liability is therefore limited , but in the 
case of agricultural credit societies, the liability 
is unlimited, that is to say, members are jointly 
and severally liable to the creditors of the society 
for the full amount of the debts incurred by it 
Such a liability would never be acceptable to 
any person, unless he was imbued with the 
broader vision of brotherhood between members 
and unless he himself had an active voice in 
the management of the society and had a more 
or less full knowledge of the character and 
antecedents of his fellow members Co-opera- 
tive credit is the capitalisation of character and 
unlimited liability is the great instrument to 
secure the admission Into a society as members 
of these persons only, who by their character 
and antecedents deserve to be taken into tliat 
brotherhood which Imposes such an obligation 
as unlimited liability on all, so that they either 


swim or sink together To secure success 
therefore, the proper selection of members 1- 
of the utmost importance , and it has be( n 
iinfort, unate that in India this has not been in 
practice as well kept in view as it should ha\i 
been, in the eager desire to promote the form 1 
tion of more and yet mori* societies 

Credit Is a blessing only if tmned to productivo 
account , If used up for unproductive piirpom t 
it is a cuisc It would enriih the produoi r 
but it would only impoverish the consumi r 
It is capable of fruitful employment by tli( 
intelligent but it leads tho illiterate and tlu 
ignorant towards pcidition The Indian agi ieiil 
turist needs money for productive piiijiots's 
such as his current agricultural needs, land 
improvement, pun base of stock and imjilr 
incuts, manures and seeds as also for unprodin 
tive purposes, such as repayment of olcl debts, 
weddings and funerals He thus requln s 
credit not only as a producer but also as a 
consumer — a producer who hardly makes profits 
from his industry and a consumer who has no 
past savings to enable him to tide ovei a bad 
period, but who is a jx^ipetual borrower readv 
to live for to-day and letting the to-morrow 
take care of itself He is besides ignorant and 
illiterate and though '•ulllciently conversant with 
the routine of his industry, hardly awake to 
the need or scope for improvements in his 
methods Under sucli circumstances, it is 
imperative for the management of the ruial 
co-opratlve society very carefully to scrutlni«f 
the loan ajiidications and examine tho purpose 
for which loans have been asked and to set 
carciully that the loan when sanctioned is u«ed 
for the specific purpose And yet, it is In this 
respect that there is considerable scope foi 
Improvement 

The funds of an agricultural credit soeiotv 
are raised from entrance fees, share capital 
deposits or loans from non-members, loam 
from the central or provincial banks, loans from 
Government and the reserve fund Entianie 
tees are collected chiefly to meet preliminar\ 
expenses of organisation and purchase of account 
books and forms The levy is generally verv 
small In some localities members contributi 
a small share cajiital and in some they do not 
In the Punjab, the United Provinces and to 
a very great extent in Madras and Burma 
societies based on tlie share capital system art 
the rule, while in other provinces the shari' 
and the non-sliare societies flourish side by side 
The share capital of these co-operative societies 
is not regarded as a dividend-earning invest- 
ment but is primarily looked upon as a contri- 
bution to the common capital The income 
from entrance fees and share capital is howevei 
small compared with the financial requirements 
of the members The large sources from which 
funds are derived are deposits and loans The 
volume of deposits which a society is able to 
secure on terms offered by it is an Index of the 
measure of the public confidence it has inspired 
and the soundness and the stability of its financial 
position The ideal placed before these societies 
IS the development of members’ deposits to the 
ext 4 ?nt of making the society financially self- 
sufficient These deposits by members further 
serve the purpose of stimulating thrift and 
saving habit among them, and are, therefore, 
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eminently desirable Attempts are every- 
whcie made to eneoiuage them, but the response 
li.is iH'cn small, ('\eept in the provinee of Bombay, 
w ht re It forms about ^ of the total worklnp: 
eapital UegardmR the encouragement of 
(lepo'-its from non-im mliers howexer in the 
ayric'tiltural credit societies, the Indian Central 
Uanking Enquiry Comirittt'e sounded a note of 
caution T/oans from central banks therefore 
fuinisli the bulk of the x \ 01 king capital ot these 
igri( ultural credit soradies at present 

Loxv dividends and voluntai v servic(‘s result- 
ing in low ( ost of management, has made it 
]>ossible to div^eit a substantial ])roportion of 
tlie profits ot these socutU's to reserve funds, 
and thereby provide against unforesi'cn losses, 
bad di bts and losses on the realisation of ceitain 
assets su( h as by investment deprei latioii The 
■leneral praitnc in regaid to tlie use of the 
leservc fund in 1 iie business of the so< ieties is 
that it is usc'd as 01 dinary woiking capital 

Th(' funds eolk c ted by the agricultural credit 
SOCK ties in India at present are by no means 
negiigible 'I hey aggri'gate to more than thirty- 
five crores of rupees Their financial position 
as on the 30th of June 1932 stood thus — 

In thousands 
of rupees 


Share capital . 4,38,9S 

lleserve Fund . . 7,20, (i 8 

Deposits 3,22,81 

Loans 20,03,35 

Total Working Capital 35,09,25 


'I he flgUK s show that these tinv agrh ultural 1 
SOCK tics in India work with aliout Us I 5 crores 1 
ol thf 11 own cai)it«il (im hiding im mlxus’ deposits 
in this head) as ag«ilnst tiieir outside borrowed] 
capital of about Us 20 oioies The owned 
capital was thus about 46 per cent of tiieir 
total woiking capital, and this proportion is* 
using st«'adil> as years pass by 

80 far as the period for which loans are 
advanced is concerned, they arc classified as, 
‘'hort, intermediate and long Shoit-term and] 
intermediat(' credits are intended to meet 
(in lent outgoings and to facilitate production 
I he current outgoings and expenses of produc- 
tion intlude the buying of cattle and agricultural 
implements, purchase of manure and seeds, 

( xpemses of tiansplantatlon in the case of wet 

< ultivation and weeding and hoeing of dry crops 
and of reaping, gathering and threshing , main- 
t( nance of the farmer, his family and livestock 
end payment of revenue and rent, and outlay 
on vaiious itmns of improvements effected in the 
oidmary course of husbandry such as levelling, 
d< ep ploughing irrigation, clearance, drainage, 
tfming, and installation of pumping plant 

I ong-term credit is meant for obtaining fixed 

< apital to be invested permanently or for long 
l>eriods, for the purchase of land, acquisition 
of costly equipments, consolidation and improve- 
ment of holdings and repayment of past debts 

The Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees 
aic practically unanimous in stating that agricul- 
tural credit societies cannot safely advance 
loans to their memliers for more than three 
''Cars (that is to say, short and intermediate 
loans) and that the proper agency to advance 
long-term loans is the Co-operative Land Mort- 


gage Bank These considerations are not now 
prowrlv appreciated, l)ut the necessity for their 
application is being moie and moK* recognised 

Central Financing Agencies —The forma- 
tion of banks in iirlian aieas on eo-otx'ratlve 
principles, with the sole object ot raising lunds 
tor advances to socudies having been found 
neeessarv to ])laee tlie financial stineturi' ot the 
movement on a sound basis, the Co-rqwwative 
Act of 1004 was amended in 1912 and the 
Co-operative Sot ieties Act II of that voar 
jirovidcd for the registration of central hanks 
with the sole objei t of flnaiieing societies Soon 
th(‘reaft,er tlu* numlK'i of eential linamdng 
agencies gicvv lapidlv all over the (ouiitiv, 
estHJciallv in the United Provinces The func- 
tion of these ecntial societies was not onl\ to 
supply the required eajiital to the primary 
societies but also to make tiie sin plus resouiees 
of some societies available for other societies 
suffering from a defleieney of funds and to 
provide proper guidance and inspection over 
them On the 30tli June 1932 the mimlier of 
central banks was 595 

Central banks can be classified into three 
types as follows — ( 1 ) banks of which the mein- 
hership is confined to Individuals, ( 2 ) banks of 
which the membership is confined to societies, 
(3) banks which include both Individuals and 
societies among their members The first class 
'Includes any bank in which the shareholders 
consist entirely of Individuals or in which societies 
are admitted as shareholders on exactly the same 
footing as individuals without any special provi- 
sion for securing their representation on the 
hoaid of management or for reserving a definite 
IKutlon of the shaie capital foi tliem and where 
there is no restriction on the distribution of 
profits to shareholders . such banks have how 
practically disappearcxl The sec'ond class 
consists of a purely eo-operativc type of liank 
where membership is confined only to societies 
and the general policy and management nie 
wholly controlled by them This type in theory 
IS the most suitable agency to flnaiiee co-opera- 
tive societies, and leprcsents the ideal to which 
the financial structure of co-operation must 
aspire The management of such a Banking 
Union is usually lural and local and its opera- 
tions are generally confined to a small area, 
enabling the affiliated societies to take a direct 
part in its administration and control, and 
enabling the union in its turn to be in constant 
touch with its societies The successful working 
of a banking union requires competent men 
■ with local influence and knowledge as members 
, of primary societies and a compact and co- 
operatlvely well developed area Sucli unions 
therefore are not attempteii in most places in 
' the exmntry In a mixed typo of co-operative 
[ bank, the member societies are assigned a 
r certain proportion of the shares and given siilta- 
I ble representaton on the board, and the services 
. of individual sympatliisers are also secured 
for the movement by admitting them as 
shareholders , and this is the type of central bank 
* which predominates in the country as a whole 

- Roughly speaking, if a straight line is drawn 
? across the map of the country from Calcutta to 
‘ Karachi, unions of the pure federal type are 
! numerous to the noith of this line while central 
; banks of the mixed t>pe picdommate in the 

- fckiuth. 
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Financing of Agricultural Societies. 


There are four main sources from which a 
.'entral bank derives its working capital which 
stood in 1031-32 at lls. 30 6 crores (a) Share 
capital, (&) Keserve, (c) Deposits, {<!) Loans. 

The total paid up share capital of central 
banks in British India and Indian States in 
1931-32 was a little under Rs 3 crores No 
Individual shareholder is generally permitted 
to hold shares of more than Rs 1 ,000 while an 
aflBliated society is required to subscribe to the 
shares of a central bank in proportion to Its 
borrowings. In Bombay, Burma, Delhi, Coorg, 
Gwalior and Indore, the shares of central banks 
are fully paid up while in other provinces and 
Indian States the shares are not fully paid up 
but carry a reserve liability The liability 
attaching to shares Is ordinarily limited to their 
face value but in a few provinces the liability 
fixed is generally four to ten times the face value 
of each share In addition to the statutory 
reserve, almost all central banks liavc special 
reserves created for special purposes or objects, 
such as bad debts, building, and dividend 
equalisation The total amount of reserve 
funds and other reserves of central banks in 
British India and the Indian States in 1931-32 
was a little over Rs 2i crores 

The paid up share capital and reserves of 
central banks constitute the owned resources of 
the^se banks as distinguished from borrowed 
resources and provide the guarantee fund against 
which additional funds are raised by them in 
the shape of deposits or loans. It is usual to 
prescribe a suitable proportion between the 
owned and borrowe<l resources of central banks 
in each province The most usual proportion 
observed in practice between the borrowed and 
owned resources in all parts of the country is 
1 to 8 Deposits from members and non- 
members constitute the bulk of the borrowed 
capital of central banks The total amount 
of deposits held by central banks In the year 
1931-32 from Individuals and other sources 
amounted to Rs 18 5 crores, and from primary 
societies to Rs 2 7 crores Deposits in central 
banks are mainly of two kinds, viz , savings and 
fixed. Current deposits are not universal but 
confined only to selected central banks in selected 
areas. The principle usually observed by these 
banks is not to grant loans to societies for periods 
longer than those for whicli deposits are available, 
and where loans for long periods are advanced, 
the periods of deposits are also comparatively 
long The receipts and payments of deposits 
are generally spread over the year except in 
Bihar and Orissa where, due to the one-date- 
deposit-system, deposits whenever received 
are repayable on the 31 st May every year. In 
addition to funds obtained by deposits, central 
banks raise loans either from outside banks, 
from other central banks, from the local provin- 
cial bank or from Government The total 
amount of loans held by the central banks in 
1931-32 from outside banks, from other co- 
operative banks and from the provincial banlra 
was Rs 3 7 crores and from Government Rs. 52 
lakhs. Excepting in Burma central banks in 
other provinces of British India do not directly 
borrow loans from Government ; the central 
banks of Indian States, excepting Mysore, do 
to a greater or less extent hold loans from 
Government, while in Gwalior, loans from 
Government constitute the most Important 


item of the total working capital. Borrowings 
from outside banks are generally confined to 
accommodation obtained from the Imperi.al 
Bank of India against Government Securities 
tor Promissory Notes executed by societies in 
favour of the central bank and endorsed by the 
latter in favour of the Imperial Bank This 
accommodation is, however, limited and ad- 
j vances from other joint stock banks are also nou 
I rare The main source of loans is, therefore, tin 
provincial bank, and whore a provincial bank 
exists, the central banks are generally prohibited 
from having any direct dealings with cithei the 
Imperial Bank or any other joint stock bank 
or with one another This rule is however not 
rigidly observed in the Punjab and Madras 
Several central banks in the country, due to 
their long standing, now possess sullkicnt 
lesources to be independent of any outside 
financial assistance but they all continue cudit 
arrangements mainly with the provincial bank 
on which they rely for emergencies. 

In the initial stages, several central banks 
developed from ordinary urban societies whi( li 
granted advances to individual share holdois 
A few of such central banks have continued the 
practice and the amount advanced bv eential 
banks to individual memliers during the yt .u 
1931-32 was Rs 95 lakhs chiefly in the Punjab, 
Bombay and Madi as This practice, howcvei , h 
gradually being abandoned as the chief function 
of a central bank is to finance societies and to 
serve as their balanemg centre Tlvc total 
advances made by central banks to societies at 
the end ot the year 19.U-32 amountc'd to about 
Rs 8 crores 

The ultimate soeuiity for all advances of n 
central bank to an agricultural society is the 
property of its members, but the basic sccuiitv 
Is personal and dejiends on mutual knowledge 
and joint responsibility of the members Tlu 
difficulty in accurately gauging the degree to 
which a society as a whole has developed the 
sense of mutual obligation among its membcis 
in assessing its credit, has forced a central bank 
to place more reliaiiee on the tangible assets 
of its members A statement ot each soc iety 
prepared by, or under the direct supervision 
of the field stalf of each central bank or Govern- 
ment, showing the estimated value of the im- 
moveable and moveable property owned by each 
member, and showing the total value of the 
assets of the society, is taken as the basis and 
the extent to which a society is jicimitted to 
borrow which is usually limited to one-third of 
this In some provinces, a system of normal 
credits is introduced which replaces both cash 
credits and fixed loans Before the normal 
maximum credit of a society is assessed, a state- 
ment of the normal credits of its members ih 
prepared, containing information regarding the 
assets of the members and also their requiie- 
ments, the purpose of their requirements and the 
estimate of their earning and saving capacity 
After checking, on the basis of this statement, 
a central bank sanctions a maximum credit to 
each society for the year, withdrawable at short 
notice These credit statements, like the assets 
statements of societies, are revised every year 
and the period of loans granted under tnes( 
statements does not generally exceed thret. 

I years 
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In some of the provinces, central banks grant 
both long and shortterm loans to societies, while 
m others loans to societies are generally for 
short periods. The average period of loans to 
societies varies from one to five years in different 
parts of the country The period of a loan 
generally depends on the purpose for which the 
loan Is required. Loans granted for current 
a^icultural purposes are repayable either in 
one or two years, whereas loans required for 
improvements in lands and debt redemption 
are repayable in five to ten years But it is 
not now considered advisable for central banks, 
relying mainly on deposits for their resources, 
to make long term advances, and some of the 
provinces have definitely adopted the policy 
of advancing short term loans to societies and 
that too for current agricultural purposes only 

After meeting management expenses the 
luoflts of central banks are distributed as alloca- 
tions to resolves and dividends to shareholders 
The combined net profits of the 695 central 
banks of the country during the year 1931-32 
amounted to Bs 62 lakhs on the total working 
i.ipital of Rs 31 crorcs , the rate of dividend 
I paid varied from 6 to 10 per cent in different 
' parts of the country but the most usual rate paid 
was 6 per cent per annum. 

Provincial Co-operative Banks — In India, 

it present, all the major provinces except the 
United Provinces have aiiex banks functioning 
m them There are apex institutions in two 
oi the Indian States, Mysore and Hyderabad, 
though in the others also there are institutions 
(oiresponding to the apex bank or functioning 
.IS such The Bank in Burma being in liquida- 
tion, there arc nine such institutions in all out of 
wliK h, seven are 111 British India and two in the 
Indian States The constitutions of these 
institutions vary considerably , but the functions 
of all these institutions are more or less the same, 
namely, the co-ordination of the work of the 
(■( ntral banks and provinciali/ation of finance 
in them. It is found that in a large majority 
oi the apex banks, the constitution is a mixed 
one, that is, both in the general body of the 
li.inks as well as in the directorate, there are 
individual shareholders as well as representatives 
of co-operative societies and central banks 
The apex banks in the Punjab and Bengal 
however do not permit individuals to hold shares 
in them, and have as their shareholders co- 
operative societies only, both primary and 
<aitral By a special provision, however, on 
•lie directorate, the Punjab bank takes the 
Hegistrar of Co-operative Societies, and Bengal 
t.ikes three individuals as men of position in the 
I'lovince, as against 15 representatives of co- 
oinrative institutions In the Central l?ro- 
' mees and Bcrar, the general body of the bank 
‘onsists of representatives of central banks as 
" ' 11 as individual shareholders and the direc- 
torate is composed of 34 representatives of co- 
I 'Cl dtivc institutions and 6 individuals including 
•|i(‘ Governor of the C P and Berar Co-ojierative 
1' di lation as an ex-ofticio director In Bombay, 

'• ulr.is, Bihar and Orissa, Hyderabad and 
'l\sore, individuals representatives of central 
iMuks and of the co-operative societies compose 
•lio general body but the composition of the 
diicctorate varies In Madras the representa- 1 


tives of the primary societies do not find a place 
while In Hyderabad and Mysore those of central 
banks are not included In Bombay out of 
14 directors, 7 represent individuals including 
by convention the head of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute In Madras the number 
of directors representing individuals is 6 as 
against 81 representatives of co-operative 
institutions , in Bihar and Orissa 6 including 
the Registrar as against 14, in Hyderabad, 
13 Including the Registrar as against 8, and in 
Mysore, 5 as against 8 It is clear that on 
the directorate of the apex banks co-operative 
institutions are well represented Indeed. 

The aim and purpose of the apex banks 
as already stated, is to co-ordinate the working 
of the banks on a provincial basis and to act 
as the balancing centre of the various central 
banks In the province In order that the 
co-operative movement may function efficiently 
and profitably, it has been found necessary that 
the connection that has to be established be- 
tween It and the money market should be brought 
about through the apex institution ; and the 
central banks liave accordingly to deal with 
outside agencies only tlirough the apex bank 
Though this principle is accepted, there is a great 
deal of divergence in practice In Madras, 
Bengal and the Punjab, central banka have 
been permitted to deal directly with the Imperial 
Bank of India, while in Bombay central banks 
have dealings only with the provincial bank 
Interlending among central banks is prevented 
In order that there may not be intermingling 
of the liabilities of the central banks. It has 
also been thought necessary to restiict the 
dealings of apex banks with the primary societies 
and permit them only though central banks 
In certain provinces, the apex banks do not 
deal with the primary societies at all, while in 
certain others they still continue to finance 
primary societies in areas where central banks 
have not come into existence. This seems to 
be the case in Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, Burma 
and Mysore. The provincial bank in Bombay 
has thirty branches covering the few districts 
that have no local banks or parts of districts not 
taken over by local banks for some reason or 
other The bank has an inspecting staff of 
its own, in addition to the office staff at branches 
With the work of branches, however, are associat- 
ed local advisory committees, composed of 
elected representatives of the affiliated societies, 
and certain powers, including the authority 
to sanction loans, are delegated to the 
committees. 


All apex banks both in British India and in 
the Indian States depend for their working 
capital largely on deposits from the affiliated 
co-operative societies as also from the public. 
It is, therefore, thought necessary to insist 
upon the maintenance of fluid resources on 
certain scale and in some provinces the Govern- 
ment of the province has prescribed definite 
rules with regard to the maintenance of fluid 
resources Tlie period for which deposits aio 
accepted dotermiiio the maximum period for 
which they can lend out these borrowed funds 
to their clients, and in every province the apex 
bank has fixed for itself a maximum term, 
beyond which no loans are, in general. 
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sanctioned to the borrowing client The 
following figures will clearly show the poifdtion 
and transactions of the apex banks in 1931-82 — 

Provincial Banks, 1931-32. 

In thousands 


Working Capital — of rupees. 

Share Capital . . . 66,99 

Reserve and other funds . . 47,94 

Deposits and loans — 
from individuals . 4,81,97 

from Provincial and Central 

banks . . . 3,24,30 

from societies 49,22 

from Government . . 18,60 

Total . . 9,89,02 

Loans made during the year to — 

Individuals . . 3,28,11 

Banks and societies . 2,02,94 

Total 6,91,05 

Loans due by — 

Individuals . . . 6,02 

Banks and societies . . . . 4,80,19 

Total . 4,86,21 


While accepting deposits from co-operative 
banks and the general public, most of the apex 
banks have also dealings in current account 
with the latter The I^njab bank does not 
encourage such accounts with individual non- 
members, as it does not wish to enter into 
competition with central banks Apex banks 
also generally carry on ordinary banking busi- 
ness, such as collecting hundis and dMdends 
from companies and collecting the pay and 
pensions of public servants The provincial 
banks of Bombay, Madras and the Punjab have 
floated long-term debentures The Bombay 
bank has so far issued debentures of the value 
of Rs 9 8 lakhs and these debentures are recog- 
nised as a trustee security The bank at Madras 
has floated debentures of the value of 2 18 lakhs 
on the security of a floating charge of the general 
assets of the bank, while tlie Punjab bank has 
issued debentures of the value of 6 lakhs As 
in every banking institution, these banks also 
are frequently troubled with surpluses and 
deficits, though at different times in the different 
institutions Tliere Is therefore interlending 
of surplus funds between these apex banks , 
and during the period of shortage of funds, 
deposits are accepted from surpluslng banks, 
and some of them tall for special season deposits 
allowing favourable rates of interest to tide over 
the period of shortage The AJl-India Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Association enables 
the member banks to ascertain which of them 
are surplusing in the period and by corres- 
pondence to arrange for inter-provincial borrow- 
ings 

In all provinces the apex banks have connected 
tliemselvcs with the imperial Bank of India 
and have secured cash ciedit accommodation 
on furnishing security In tiie earlier stage the 
Imperial Bank was pleased to permit the accom- 
modation on the deiiosit of co-operative paper 
duly endorsed in their favour, but of late a 
change has come o\cr in some provinces in the 


method of business, and the accommodation 
given to the various apex banks on the strength 
of co-operative paper has either been withdrawn 
fully or is to be withdrawn by stages As 
regards the Punjab, the arrangement whereby 
the apex bank can borrow against co-operative 

g aper is still in force, and has not been altered 
i any way The security upon which the 
accommodation allowed is the Government of 
India Promissory Note Owing to the curtail- 
ment of accommodation on the strength of 
co-operative paper, the ease with which the 
provincial banks were raising credit to meet 
the seasonal demands of the affiliated central 
banks is no longer there. What repercussions 
this will make on the movement has yet to be 
seen as the curtailment has taken effect only 
recently The apex banks, like all co-operative 
societies, enjoy the facilities of free transfer of 
funds from one place to another by means of 
remittance transfer receipts Thte concession 
is granted for transfer for genuine co-operative 
purposes, but it has recently been ruled by the 
(Jovemment of India that if any remittance 
represents a transaction on which exchange has 
been earned, the facility of free transfer of funds 
will not be made available Co-operativo banks, 
hoivevcr, claim the continuance of the concession 
on the ground that they are rendering a public 
service by cheapening the cost of transfer of 
funds from the metropolics to a petty trade 
centre or vite versa, places where no other organiz- 
ed banking agencies are available It is only 
if some concessional treatment is shown by 
Government — there being no other arrangement 
for transfer of funds — that they will be aide to 
extend their operations in centies of agricultural 
trade, develop banking facilities in lural areas, 
and spreiid the knowledge and use of clicqucs 
and other instruments of credit among the rural 
population 

Audit and Supervision. — The propei work- 
ing of co-opeiatlve societies requiies an efficient 
system of audit and supervision The audit is 
a statutory function of the Registrai and his 
responsibility to the public is thus a serious one 
The general purposes of an audit siu li as ascer- 
taining whether the aci 01111 ts of the society 
are properly kept and preparation of .1 (orrect 
statement of the society’s financial position, arc 
common to the audit of joint-stock and co- 
operative concerns But tlio Co-operative Act 
requires the auditor of a co-operative society 
to examine the overdue debts, if any, and to 
value the assets and liabilities of the society, 
and by implication, this statutory direction 
Imposes on the auditor the obligation to find out 
whether the affairs of the society arc conducted 
in accordance with co-operative principles, and 
the audit extends somewhat beyond the bait? 
requirements of the Act and embraces an enquiry 
into all the circumstances which determine tin 
general position of a society It is, for instam e, 
the duty of the auditor to notice any instances 
in which the Act, or bye-laws have been intringed 
to verify the cash balance and certify tlie correct- 
ness of the accounts , to ascertain tiiat loans 
are made fairly, for proper periods and ot)je(ts, 
and on adequate security , to examine repay- 
ments in order to check book-adjustments 01 
improper extensions , and generally to see that 
the society is working on sound lines and that 
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the Committee, the office bearers and the ordi- 
nary members understand their duties and 
ros^nslbilities 

The general position regarding audit, however, 
IS unsatisfactory on the whole The Indian 
("cntral Banking Enquiry Committee remark 
that audit in most places is defective and does 
not conform to the statutory requirements as 
I ( \plained and amplified by the Maclagan 
(ommittee. 

I’hough, in every province, the audit agency 
tiltimately derives its power from the Itegistrar, 
it IS l>eing done in different provinces by different 
igcncies. In the Punjab, audit is carried on 
1)y a staff of insiKictors of the Provincial Co- 
operative Union, each inspector being given a 
number of 80 ( ieties In Bihar and Orissa, the 
('o-operative Federation’s staff does the audit 
and the Registrar controls the staff and arranges 
for the test audit ot a percentage of societies by 
Ills officers. In other provinces, the agricul- 
tural credit societies arc audited by the Regis- 
trar’s staff, which in many of them Is said to be 
inadequate In some localities the societies 
luive formed audit unions for their audit In 
most provinces some contribution towards the 
(ost of the audit is levied from the sof ieties 
audited by the departmental or the provincial 
loderations staff, as in the Punjab and Bihar 
.uid Orissa Recently an audit fee has been 
h vied In Bombay so that it is only in Madras 
that the audit of agricultural societies is prac- 
t Rally free 

A.udit, supi rvision and inspection arc closely 
allied and not wholly separable in a simple 
organisation like the jirirnary agricultural credit 
s()( icty Broadly speaking, audit lays the 
(iiijihasis on accounts, supervision on adminis- 
tration, and insiK'ction on finance, though they 
overlap in some respects In India, internal 
HUiHTvision of co-ojicrative societies Is organised 
dltfercntly in different provinces In Madras 
and Bombay, the primary credit societies have 
b'cn federated into small local bUPERVisiNO 
UNIONS on the governing bodies of which the 

leties arc represented Attempts have also 
Ih'oii made to federate these local unions into 
distric t counc ils or boards of supervision There 
an two types of local unions — the guaranteeing 
union and the supervising union Experience 
has shown that the system of guaranteeing 
unions did not yield any useful results and it 
has therefore been abandoned in all the pro- 
vinces, except in Burma and Bihar and Orissa 
though even there their abandonment is only a 
<lu(stion of time Unions for supervision were 
hrst started on a large scale in Madras and now 
form an integral part of the co-operative structure 
til' re The unions have a membership of 20 to 
to societies each and their main duties relate to 
auporvision, promotion of the interest ot members 
‘^tcing that the accounts are in order, assistance 
III the preparation of credit statements, stimula- 
tion of land recoveries, promotion of co-operative 
' 'liu ation, and organisation of non-credit activi- 
ti's The brunt of the work falls on full time 
paid supervisors are working under the direction 
of the managing committees The supervisors 
aro recruited from persons specially trained for 
th' work Bombay has in the last few years 
‘ihdudoned the system of guaranteeing unions 
^lul has adopted the Madras system of the 
«ui>ervising unions. On the 30th Juno 1932, 

13 


there were in all 1,090 unions of which 355 were 
in Burma Most of the 113 in Bihar and Orissa 
are guaranteeing unions The number of unions 
in Madras was 431 and In Bombay 118 The 
total number of societies affiliated to the unions 
in these last two provinces was 11,009 and 8,014 
respectively The system of supervising unions, 
however, does not seem to be working well in 
Madras or in Bombay though no final opinion 
can yet be pronounced on their usefulness as 
agencies for supervision In Madras district 
federations are disappearing and supervision 
is being taken up more and more by financing 
banks. The Bombay Reorganisation Commit- 
tee has recently pronounced a hostile verdict 
and has suggested the replacement of suiicr- 
vising unions by departmental auditors who, it 
is contemplated, would be able to attend to 
supervision as well when each one of them is 
placed in charge of a smaller numlier of societies 
This suggestion is, however, not likely to bo 
accepted by the Government of Bombay who are 
considering the strengthening of the system of 
supervising Unions by insisting on better quali- 
fications for the supervisors and by creating 
District Boards of supervision to ensure the 
proper and (‘fficient working of the Unions. 
The central banks have a body of inspectors and 
field workers who visit jieriodkally the societies 
affiliated to them and these officers too in a sense 
assist in the supervision of sodeth's Thus, at 
present, there are 3 distinct agencies, the depart- 
mental auditor, the bank Inspector and the 
supervisor — which are performing very similar 
and co-related functions The Second All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Conferen(‘e held at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) In 1931 considered this 
question fully and fonnulated a scliemo in this 
connection which has been substantially appro- 
ved by the Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee The scheme suggested that district 
audit unions should be estsdilished, composed 
of representativi's of societies — primary and 
central — and that these unions should be affilia- 
ted to or federated in the provim lal institutes, 
federations or unions wlilch should be made 
responsible for providing a satisfactory agency 
for audit and supervision Inspection of societies 
was a responsibility and duty of the central 
financing agencies and should remain so The 
audit staff to be appointed by the provincial 
and district unions should be recruited from 
well trained and competent men from amount 
those who are licensed by the Registrar Tffio 
number of societies entrii^d to such an auditor 
should not be more than 00 so as to permit 
efficient audit and supervision The different 
provinces will, however, continue, it appears, 
their own systems, though the scheme suggested 
by the All-India Conference for a uniform system 
of audit for all provinces should really work well. 

For the audit ot larger societies, like the 
central financing agencies and urban banks, 
the Registrar engages a staff of special auditors 
A great deal of complaint has, however, recently 
been made in this connection on the ground that 
these societh‘8 in addition to the departmental 
audit have to provide for their own audit indepen- 
dently These private auditors are persons with 
recognised qualifloations and charge less for the 
work done by them U nder these circumstances, 
departmental audit means unnecessary duplica- 
tion of work and unnecessary waste of money. 
There is no reason why the departmental audit 
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should not be abolished and the bigger societies working capital of the agricultural societies 
allowed to appoint their own auditors from was Its 35,09,24,484 , the loans due l)> 
amongst persons qualified and approved by the individuals were Kb 28,98,42,696 Tlie 
Registrar. overdue loans were therefore 33 per cent 

of the working capital and 40 per cent of the 
Overdues — Among the most important tests total loans due by Individuals The iiosition 
of the success or otherwise of a co-operatlvc is however rendered more serious when one 
credit society is undoubtedly the promptness realises that the figures are considerably obscured 
in repayment of loans by members and it is in by book entries and extensions of the date of 
this respect that one has to recognise that in repayment and in some cases, by the farmers’ 
India, the societies have not attained any very borrowing from the sowcar to pay the society’s 
great measure of success. On the 30th June dues and that the percentages represent merely 
1032, the overdue loans In agricultural societies an average for all-India The following table 
amounted to Ks 11,63,33,585 as compared shows the position by different provinces on the 
with Ks. 9,90,66,470 the year before , the 30th June 1932 

Overdue Loam tn Agricultural Societies, 1931-32. 

(in lakhs of rupees.) 


Province 

Working 

Capital. 

Loans due 
by indivi- 
duals. 

Overdue 
loans by 
individuals 

Percentage of overdue 
loans to 

Working Ix)anB due. 

capital 

Madras 

5,93 

6,00 

2,77 

47 

65 

Bombay 

4,41 

3,89 

1,74 

89 

45 

Bengal 

5,79 

4,36 

2,96 

5L 

68 

Bihar and Orissa 

2,36 

1,91 

82 

35 

44 

United Provinces 

1,02 

48 

55 

54 

115 

Punjab 

8,39 

7,14 

47 

6 

7 

Burma 

1,42 

1,14 

14 

10 

12 

Central Provinces and 






Berar 

1,64 

1,36 

92 

56 

68 

Assam 

32 

25 

18 

56 

72 

Mysore 

53 

50 

19 

36 

38 

Baroda 

36 

33 

11 

31 

33 

Hyderabad 

87 

65 




Gwalior 

23 

47 

40 

1,54 

85 

Kashmir 

58 

45 

7 

12 

16 

Travancore 

35 

30 

16 

46 

53 

Others 

86 

75 

15 

17 

20 

Total 

35,09 

28,98 

11,63 

33 

40 


The position has since June 1932 grown more] stated in the loan applications and the absemo 
serious, since the fall of prices of agricultural of a careful watch on the way the loan is spent 
produce and the world crisis and trade depres- by the members, which must be the case, where 
sion have reduced the repaying capacity of almost every member is a borrower or a surety 
the agricultural borrower considerably and to other borrowers and where the societies are 
increased the terrible load of overdue loans in composed almost wholly of the needy section 
rural credit societies. This continued growth of the village, the well-to-do standing aloof, the 
of overdue loans is an ominous portent and remissness in exerting pressure and in taking 
reflects very badly on the soundness of the co- action against the defaulter, even when he is 
operative structure The loans having been wilfully defaulting, add considerably to the 
based on the basis of the assets of members, the growth of this menace of excessive overdues 
ultimate solvency of the societies is beyond The central financing agencies are more con- 
dispute, but severe pressure on members and the cerned witli the assets that in the last resort 
consequent wholesale liquidation of societies are the security for their lendings and, with 
would react very seriously both ixilitically and more funds than they could use, are more eager 
economically. The causes that have led to this even than the Registrar himself for organising 
phenomenon, which menaces the entire existence new credit societies 

of the co-operative movement are chiefly to be One of the weaknesses of co-operative flname 
found in not basing the loans sanctioned on the consists in its inelastiaty, dilatoriness and 
repaying caiiacity of the borrowing member, Inadequacy The introduction of the normal 
in sanctioning loans for unproductive though credit system in the societies, — a practice wliich 
perhaps necessary social or domestic purposes is gaining currency in Bombay and Madras 
or for the redemption of old debts and generally reduces the evil to some extent , but as it is, tlu 
in the uneconomic nature of the agricultural cultivator is forced to resort to the money-lendtr 
industry. The loose scrutiny of the purposes also for accommodation. The co-operativc 
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^ocietieg have thus, it must he admitted, lost 
their co-operative character in a f?reat measure 
and have become business bodies without, 
however, the efficiency that should characterise 
them The recent Committee on Co-operation 
in Biliar and Orissa views “ with a considerable 
degree of dismay the general failure to make tiie 
ordinary agricultural credit society a self- 
governing and truly co-operative Institution”, 
the Bombay Reorganisation tkimmlftee states 
that “ In view of the figures quoted, it is evident 
tliat the movement has ceasod to a great extent 
to be co-operative” Whether such a verdict 
IS quite justifiable or not, it is obvious that the 
situation is disquieting enough and very great 
c.mtlon in registering new credit societies and 
the correlating of loans to the repaving capacity 
of the borrowers as emphasised by the Biliar 
and Orissa Committee seem to be the urgent 
needs of the day 

Land Mortgage Banks — The loans advanced 
hv co-operative societies to their members and 
by the central financing agencies to their consti- 
t uent societies are, from the very nature of the 
source from whl( h they derive the bulk of their 
finance, for siiort or intermediate terms only 
By concentrating upon the growth and multi- 
ifiicatlon of rural credit societies and tlius upon 
facilities for short and intermediate term loans, 
the co-operative movement did not provide for 
the redemption of old debts or for increasing 
the earnings of agriculturists which alone would 
prevent any further Increase in their debts and 
have the wav for the paying off of the old ones 
It does not seem to have been adequately realised 
that the removal or the lightening of the heavy 
Ioa(i of indebtedness does not depend so much 
upon the easy terms tm which co-operative 
finance can be made available, as upon the 
ascertainment of the amount of individual 
indebtedness to the sowcar, upon so fully finan- 
cing the agriculturists that they could be preven- 
ted from resorting to tlie sowcar any more, and 
ilx)ve all on making agriculture an industry 
sulliclently paying to leave a little saving after 
.dl legitimate current expenditure on agrUulture 
and the household has been met, so that this 
saving could be applied to the liquidation of old 
debts I'he mistaken notion associated with 
the start of the movement that co-operative 
t redit could serve this purpose and which lias 

< lung more or less till now as evidenced by 
T)ermitting this purpose to be regarded as a 
legitimate purpose for loans is largely responsible 
tor increasing the load yet further Sliort or 
intermediate term loans can, if judiciously 
t mployed, prevent any further Increase in the 
luirden, though even that in the present state 
of uneconomic agriculture seems scarcely possi- 
I'le , but it cannot leave any adequate margin 
of saving which could be employed to redeem 
past follies or misfortune. The sowcar, it is 
often forgotten, is the village retailer as also the 
purchaser of the villagers’ produce and what he 

< annot recover from the borrower by way of 
interest or the part payment of the principal 
of the loans, he can more than make good on the 
ihreshing floor or in his shop The co-operative 
movement by concentration on the credit side 
>ias attacked him on one front only, so that the 
i inks of non-payment are saddled on the society 
u hlle the profits of the merchant and the retail 
"^hop-keeper are still enjoyed by the sowcar, 
the attack ought to have been on all fronts. 


However, under the circumstances, the clarifica- 
tion of the situation of indebtedness is most 
desirable as a preliminary towards tackling the 
Important questions of the redemption of old 
debts The Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee has wisely emphasised the need for a 
vigorous policy of debt conciliation on a volun- 
tary basis and for exploring the possibility of 
nndertaking legislation to secure, If need be, the 
settlement of debts on a compulsory basis A 
simple Rural Insolvency Act as recommended 
by the Royal Commission on Agriculture and 
endorsed by the Central Banking Committee 
would also be an important step towards libera- 
ting those, who have already given up all their 
assets, from the incubus of ancestral and old 
debts, so that at least they and their heirs could 
start with a clean slate In any case, the need 
for long term loans to the agriculturists for 
land improvement and for the redemption of 
old debts seems obvious, and it has now been 
recognised that the time has come for the provi- 
sion of this facility by the starting of land 
mortgage banks 

There are three main types of such banks. 
The strictly co-operative type is an association 
of borrowers who raise credit by the issue of 
mortgage bonds bearing interest and made 
payable to bearer and is well illustrated In the 
[ German Landschaften The commercial type 
IS represented by the Credit Foncler of France, 
which works for profit and declares dividends. 
The third type — the quasi co-operative lias a 
mixed membership of borrowers and non- 
Imrrowers, operating over fairly large areas and 
formed with share capital and on a limited 
liability basis The banks organised so far in 
India are in a sense of the co-operative type, 
though strictly speaking they belong to the 
quasi co-operative variety, admitting as they 
do to the membership a few non- borrowing 
individuals for attractive initial capital as well 
as business talent, organising capacity and 
eifleient management 

At present there are 12 co-operative land 
mortgage banks in the Punjab. Two of these 
operate over whole districts, the rest confine 
their operations to a single tehsil. Bombay 
has three land mortgage societies, which have 
only recently started their owrations Bengal 
^ has two, Assam has five, while Madras has 38 
primary land mortgage banks and a central land 
mortgage bank hag been started recently It is 
too early to pronounce on the success or otherwise 
of these few banks Among the objects for 
which these banks advance loans are the redemp- 
tion of old debts, improvement of land and 
method of cultivation and the purchase of land 
in special cases The Central Banking Com- 
mittee think however that for a long time to 
come the resources of these institutions will be 
mainly required for enabling the cultivator to 
redeem his land and his house from mortgage 
and to pay off his old debts One feels, howeve r, 
extremely doubtful whether the empliasls should 
not be laid on the intensive and extensive 
development of agriculture, since as pointed out 
above, unless agriculture becomes a paying 
industry, the redemption is Impracticable and 
Illusory. The bulk of the funds of these banks 
will have to be raised by debentures and for this 
purposes, there will have to be in the provinces 
central land mortgage banks as in Madras The 
provincial co-operative banks cannot function 
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ag such except as a temporary measure, as in 
Bombay and the Punjab. Government will have 
also to render assistance to these institutions 
for the success of the debenture issue, and its 
guaranteeing the interest as in the Punjab 
ought to meet all reasonable needs, though in 
special cases there would not be much harm in 
the Government purchasing debentures of a 
certain value. While mutual knowledge of and 
control over one another among members is the 
insistent feature in the case of the unlimited 
liability credit society, the insistence in the 
case of a land mortgage bank with limited 
liability is on the capacity and business habits 
of the directorate, in order to ensure sound 
valuation of security, careful investigation of 
titles, correct assessment of borrower’s credit 
and repaying capacity and on the efficient 
management of affairs. 

Propaganda, Education and Training. — 

In the initial stages of the movement, it fell on 
the Kegistrar to carry on propaganda and 
organize co-operative societies For this purpose 
the assistance of non-offlclal honorary workers 
was imi>erative and in the various provinces 
a band of such workers was brought into exis- 
tence, who as honorary organisers of the district 
or talukas actively co-operated with the officials 
in carrying on propaganda, organising new 
societies as a result thereof and looking after 
the societies so started in some measure With 
the rapid growth of co-operative societies, 
however, it was felt that for the further propa- 
gation of the movement it was desirable to 
carry on work by the non-officials in a more 
organised manner and for that purpose co-opera- 
tive institutes were started in the various pro- 
vinces. In some provinces, like Bombay, these 
institutions are mixed institutions with a 
membership of individual sympathisers and 
workers and of co-operative societies In 
others, like Madras and the United Provinces, 
individuals were not admitted as members and 
the institutions became provincial unions of 
co-operative societies In some provinces, like 
Bihar and Orissa, they became federations of 
CO -opt* rati ve societies, while in others, like Bengal 
and Assam, they are known as co-operative 
organisation societies Whatever the exact 
form assumed by these provincial Institutions, 
their functions were more or less the same in 
all provinces, comprising propaganda and the 
focussing of non-official co-operative opinion 
on the various problems that confronted the 
movement from time to time They derive 
their funds by subscriptions from their members 
and from Government grants and the work that 
they have hitherto been able to do has doubtless 
earned for them a position of considerable 
Importanoe, in the co-operative movement 
They have been the powerful Instruments of 
bringing together the non-official element in 
the movement which though essentially a 
popular movement, had to be started under the 
auspices of the State, and their conferences and 
council meetings have become more or less like 
provincial co-operative parliaments where 
officials and non-offlolals meet together, exchange 
views on important questions and formulate 
policies They have come to be regarded in an 
ever increasing measure as the third arm of the 
movement, the Registrar and his staff repre- 
senting the administrative side performing more 
or less the functions assigned to them i nder the 


statute, the provincial bank with the central 
banks and banking unions representing tiie 
financial side and as such concerned more with 
the financing of the movement and the institutes, 
unions, federations or organisation societies 
representing the propagandist side and as sm h 
concerned more with educating popular opinion 
and representing non-official views to the authori- 
ties A few years back, the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association was established, 
with a view to co-ordinate the activities 
of the provincial Institutes, to formulate 
non-official co-operative opinion on Important 
co-operative problems from time to time and 
to encourage the growth of co-operative* 
literature 

It was soon perceived that one of the serious 
handicaps to the successful working of co-opera- 
tive societies was the ignorance of the mcmi)ers 
and the absence of trained men as offioe-l)earers 
of societies Illiteracy of the rural population, 
however, has l>een found too big a problem tor 
these institutes and they have, therefore, attempt- 
ed only to spread knowledge of co-operation 
and co-oix>rative principles to the members ot 
societies and to train up the office-bearers in 
various ways Education has thus develoiH'd 
into an important function of these institutt's 
In Bombay, the Institute has created a special 
education board which maintains co-operative 
schools at different centres and condm ts periodi 
cally training classes suitable for different types 
of workers and employees of co-operative 
societies In order to do its work thoroughlv 
it has started branches in the districts ami 
divisions which also start elementary training 
classes for the members of tlie managing commit - 
tees at different centres and generally assist in 
the spread of co-o]>erative education In the 
Punjab, however, to-ojierative education has 
been organised by the Co-operative Department 
though the Punjab Co-operative Union rendi'r*^ 
active assistance therein In Bihar and Orissa 
a permanent Co-operative Training Institut» 
has lieen established at Sabour in the Bhagalpui 
Division which is controlled by a governing bodv 
which includes the Registrar, and a few repn - 
sentatives of the (’o-oix'rative Federation 
Madras has organised d training institutes, whicn 
liave been registered as co-oiierative societies 
The Provimial Union there, however, do(*8 
organise training classes for employees of central 
banks, urban societies and unions In the 
United Provinces, Bengal and the Central 
Provinces, arrangements for co-operative training 
and education have not yet been properly made, 
though there also it is the Department assist* d 
by the provincial union which organises tin* 
training classes The need for proper co-opera- 
tive training and education has been felt In aii 
increasing degree in recent years and the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee has recommended 
very strongly the establishment of provincial 
co-operative colleges and an All-India Co-opera- 
tive College for the higher training of mon* 
important officials In the Department, banks or 
societies No action apparently has been taken 
till now on these recommendations, but there 
is no doubt whatever that any serious attempt 
at improvement of the co-operative societies 
in the country must include a proper organisation 
of < ©-operative education not only for the offle** 
bearers of societies or the managers and inspec- 
tors of central and provincial banks but also 
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for the inspectors, auditors and assistant regis* Non-Credit Agricultural Co-operation — 
rars of the co-operative departments For some years past increasing attention has 

been directed on other forms of co-operation for 
In some provinces, like the Punjab and Bihar the benefit of the rural population. Credit is 
and Orissa, the provincial union or federation but one of the needs of the ciUtivator , its organi- 
Ims been actively associated in discharging the satlon through co-operation touches but the 
Iteglstrar’s statutory function of the audit of fringe of the problem . and different provinces 
societies and the Second All-India Co-operative have been experimenting upon the application 
Institutes’ Conference held at Hyderabad of co-operative organisation to meet his different 
(Deccan) in 1931 also expressed an opinion that non-credit needs The problems of irrigation, 
the Registrar’s statutory obligation in this consolidation of holdings, improved sanitation, 
matter could be discharged by a system of fencing, cattle insurance, dalrving and supply 
licensing and that audit should be a function of agricultural requisites and above all the 
( ntrusted to the provincial unions or federations marketing of agricultural produce have been 
It this idea of a uniform system of audit through therefore engaging the attention of co-operators 
the provincial unions be accepted, it will natu- and societies for these purposes have been 
rally follow that they will also have to assume established here and there and have Ijeen working 
the rcsponsibilitv for supervision ot the co- with varying success In a land of ignorant and 
operative socittiis The departmental audit illiterate agriculturists, it would appear wiser 
or inspection by the central banks cannot to adopt the rule of one village, one society , 
dispense with the need of careful supervision, but the complexities of the non-credit forms of 
which to be effective must be from within and co-ojieratlon have induced the authorities to 
the provincial federation or union is obviously avoid the multiple -purjmse or general society 
the Ix'st agency tor this friendly and efficient and to favour the single purpose society, and wo 
suiiervision The (ombination of the functions have the curious spectacle of an agriculturist 
of audit and of supervision as suggested by the being viewed as one person with a bundle of 
\ll-India Conference and endorsed by the Central needs, each one of which it is proposed to meet 
Hanking Enquiry Committee would mean separately The sowcar was to him the one 
improved efficient y in the working of the move- [icrson to whom he could always look forward 
ment while de-ofticialising it considerably and whether tor the supply of agricultural requisites 
giving it the jmpulai touch it lacks It must, and domestic requirements or for the sale of his 
however, be rcmomliered tliat the institutes produce or lor tredit Now he is madi to 
ind unions are not quite unofficial in this that resort to society A for credit, to society B for 
in some provimes, like the Punjab and Bihar marketing, to society C for the 8up])ly of manures 
ind Orissa, the Registrar is the ex-officio presi- and seeds, to society D for the supply of tools 
dent or member and practically controls them and Implements, to society E for fencing, to 
At present, the situation as rgards co-operative society F for irrigation, to sociei-y O for cmiisoli- 
societies is disquieting enough and there are datioii of holdings to society H, tor social reform 
two schools of thought on the wisest course to and better-living and — but why continue the 
pursue to bring about a radical improvement sorry tale A single society trying to meet all 
One sihool is in favour of tightening the official the needs of the agriculturist would attack the 
( ontrol while the other seeks to strengthen the sowcar on all fronts and would become a live 
institutes and make them more non-official force in the village which would tend to promote 
ind efficient than ever before Though all the ideal embodied in the famous phrase Bettor 
.igree on the goal of ultimate de-officialisation living, better farming and better business 
.ind though all agree that the present system However, co-oiierative opinion in India has not 
of part offlt lal and part non-official control of the yet aecepted the wisdom of this and yet belle\e8 
movement is not conducive to progress, opinions in the theory of almost water-tight compart- 
( onflict whether the remedy lies in offleialisation ments The agricultural non-credit soefetles 
or de-offlcialisation of the movement at the in India on the 30th Juno 1932 were 4,107 dlstri- 
presenttime huted as under — 
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Province 

Purchase and 
Purchase 
and sale 

Production 

Production 
and sale 

Other forms 
of co-opera- 
tion. 

1 

Total 

Madras 

89 


21 

370 

480 

Bombay 

41 

17 

72 

106 

236 

Bengal 

89 

933 

270 

42 

1 1,334 

biliar and Orissa 

3 

3 

2 

5 

13 

bulted Provinces 



42 

330 

372 

I’unjab 

19 

*158 

1,069 

85 

1,331 

Burma 

(’entr^ Provinces and 

12 

5 

14 


31 

Berar 

31 

2 

9 

. . « 

^ 42 

V sore 

48 

1 

17 

55 

121 

liaioda 

15 

18 

36 

47 

116 

< )ther areas 


3 

13 

15 

31 

Total 

3 47 

1,140 

1,505 

1,055 

4,917 
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Of these the most important are the marketing 
societies, particularly for the sale of cotton in 
Bombay, the irrigation and milk societies in 
Bengal and the consolidation of holdings and 
better living societies in the Punjab 

Marketing Societies.— Marketing of agricul- 
tural produce is the real crux of the whole 
question of rural prosperity and betterment and 
as group marketing is always more effective than 
individual marketing, especially in India where 
the individual producer is illiterate and consti- 
tutes a small unit, co-operative marketing has 
been accepted now as one of the most desirable 
ideals to work for It is only the complexity 
of the working of co-operative sale societies, 
the difficulty of providing for marketing finance, 
the lack of expert knowledge on the part of 
co-operative officials and the lack of godown 
and storage facilities that have prevented the 
rapid multiplication of sale societies and their 
efficient working It is really in the develop- 
ment of this form of co-operative effort tliat 
ultimate success must be sought for in India, 
for credit alone could never bring comfort 
Where it has been tried with success, the results 
have been extremely sat isfactory to the members 
The tremendous headway made in European 
countries like Denmark and in the United States 
of America in co-operative marketing organisa- 
tion and the siucessful example's of the cotton 
sale societies in Bombay should arrest attention 
and invite concentration on the co-opeiative 
organisation of agiicultural marketing The 
]ute and paddy sale societies of Bengal have not 
met with siieeess, it is true , but the cotton 
grower in Gujarat and the Bombay Kainatak 
has reaped considerable beneilt Irom tlie cotton 
sal* societies Absence of fraud in weighment, 
adequate and high prices, insurance of the 
produce against lisks of flie, promjit payment 
of sale proceeds, flnanoial accommodation till the 
produce is sold, information of daily price 
fluctuations In tlie liombay market, supply of 
gunnies and geiuiiiie and (ertifled seed, bonus 
and a dividend aie no small gains to the agricul- 
turist, who was otherwise at tlie mercy of the 
adatya or woiso still of ids \illage sowcar The 
Gujarat socie(,les cover a smallei area than those 
of the Kaniatak , hut the eolieslon, loyalty and 
unity of purpose among their inembeis makes 
them more co-opeiative 1’liere the agricul- 
turists of three or four villages growing a similar 
strain of cotton combine themselves into a 
society, pool their cotton and sell it jointly by 
private treaty and not by auction as in the 
Ivarnatak Tlie cotton sale societies of Surat 
have lecentlv c<mibinf*d in u federation whicli 
has taken over the co-operative ginning factory 
already started bv tlie members A few societies 
for the sale of otlier articles have also been 
organised in Bombay, such as jaggery, tobacco, 
chillies, poddy, onions and arecanut Bengal 
has several jute sale societies with a Jute Whole- 
sale at Calcutta and several paddy sale societies 
with a sale depot In Calcutta The Punjab 
has several commission shops which provide 
storage facilities so that the grower could wait 
for better pi ices, but whicii sell to local mer- 
cliants yet, rather than to the merchants at the 
port Madras has a number of sale societies, 
but their transactions aie small and they have 
not yet made much progress 

Consolidation of Holdings —The law of 
primogeniture, by whicli the eldest; sop plone 


succeeds to the property of his ancestor and 
which is in force in some European countries 
does not obtain in India. Each heir is given a 
proportionate share of each item of the inherited 
property and not a share of the whole, equivalent 
to ids portion The result is that successive 
generations descending from a common ancestor 
inherit not only smaller and smaller shares of 
his land but inherit that land broken up into 
smaller and smaller plots This continuous 
partition of each field amongst heirs leads to 
fragmentation, which is accentuated by the 
expansion of cultivation, irregularly over tlie 
waste, by purchase and sales, by the extinction 
of families in default of direct heirs and the 
division of their property amongst a large 
number of distant relatives, and by the break 
up of the joint family system and the custom 
of cultivation in common 

The disadvantages of fragmentation arc 
obvious A part of land is wasted owing to 
fragmentation being so excessive as to prevent 
any agrifultural operations, and another part 
IS lost ill boundaries Fragmentation involves 
endless waste of time, money and effort, it res- 
trains the cultivator from attempting improve- 
ment , it prevents him from adopting scientifli 
methods of cultivation , it discourages him from 
carrying out intensive cultivation , it enforces 
uniformity of cropping, and especially restricts 
the growing of fodder ( rops in the period during 
which cattle are usually sent out to graze on the 
fields The economic loss due to this system 
can be easily imagined, and the only solution is 
eonsolidatioii of holdings This most difficult 
important and mteri'stiug experiment originated 
in the Punjab in the year 1920 The procedure 
adopted in establishing a Co-operative Consolida- 
tion of Holdings Society is to call together all 
persona directly interesti'd in land in a given 
village, ]>ersuade them to aecejit the by-laws 
whereby a majority in a general meeting might 
approve a method of repartition, and then earrv 
out actual adjustment of fields and holdings in 
such a manner that no single individual might 
have any grievance As the result of patient 
work whieli h.ia now extended over ten years, 
some very striking results have been achieved 
and the movement for consolidation in the 
Punjab has assumed the dimensions of an 
important agricultural reform It is steadilv 
gaining m popularity, and, as more start is trained 
and the people 1km onie better ediu ated to the 
advantages ot the system, the figure's lor the area 
consolidated are mounting up year by year 
This work began in 1020-21 and in the 10 years 
that have elapsed since then, 2,63 462 aeri'S 
have been consolidated bv the end of July 1930, 
out of the whole cultivable area of about 30 
milliong, at an average cost of lis 2-6 per 
acre. 

Improvement of agriculture is general, where 
holdings have been brought together New 
ploughs and other implements are used, new 
crops or new varieties of an old crop are sown, 
sand Is removed from light soil, and planting 
of trees or seeds is carried out The general 
effect of consolidation is to increase rents, and 
decrease causes of litigation and quarrels 
Bents have risen, yields have increased, new 
land has been brought under the plough and drj 
land brought under irrigation New wells have 
been sunk, and old ones repaired Access has 
been obtained to the roaciways, farming hag 
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become more intensive, and fruit trees have been 
planted The great disadvantage of consolida- 
tion through co-operation is that the pace is 
slow compared with the area to be consolidated 
Therefore, compulsion will be necessary for a 
wide extension and its introduction is only a 
matter of time but it is better to await the 
growth and development of a strong public 
opinion in its favour rather than incur the risk 
of a premature resort to legislation which might 
bring the st home into odium 

In the Central Provinces some success in 
consolidation has been achieved in the Chattis- 
garh Division where scattered holdings are 
particularly common and it is not rare to see 10 
ti<‘res broken into 40 plots The Local Govern- 
ment found it d**8irable to resort to legislation, 
and passed the Central Provinces Consolidation 
of Holdings Act in 1028 Any two or more 
]Kirmanent holders in a village holding together 
not less than a certain minimum prescribed area 
of land, may apply for the consolidation of thcii 
holdings, but the outstanding feature of the Act 
is that it gives power to a proportion, not less 
than one-half of the p{‘rmanent right-holders, 
holding not less than two-thirds of the occupied 
area in a \ illage, to agree to the j)reparation of a 
sdieme of lonsolidatlon, which scheme, when 
confirmed, liecomes binding on all the iM'nnanent 
right-holders in the village and their successors 
in interest 

In Bombay a Bill was introduced in the 
legislative Council in 1928 to deal with ( ertain 
features of the problem When this Bill was 
introduced a good deal of opposition was created 
and it had to be iiltimatidy dropjied 

There are 11 socK'ties for consolidation of 
holdings m the United Provinces, and 11 in the 
Baroda State based on the Punjab model 

Irriflation Societies — Another very Interest- 
ing and useful type of non-credit society is the 
Irrigation Society so predominant in Bengal 
Prom a humble beginning of 3 societies in 1919, 
the irrigation movement to-day claims about 
1,000 societies in the western districts of Bengal 
^vith a membership of over 20,000, a paid up 
share capital of over Its 2 lakhs and a working 
( apital of over Rs 4 lakhs These societies fall 
chiefly under two classes those for new construc- 
tion and those for reconstruction and re-excava- 
tion Irrigation is a necessity in the western 
districts of Bengal where the country is mostly 
elevated, undulating and easily drained with no 
possibility of water logging and the distribution 
of rainfall is extremely variable In the Sundar- 
b.ins, land Is still below high water level and 
embankments are necessary to prevent the 
ingress of salt water Considerable success has 
lieen attained In the Sundarbans tracts The 
greatest progress so far has been made in the 
construction of small irrigation works in the 
districts of the Burdwan division Embank- 
ments for flood protection and reservoirs to 
control floods and ensure a constant supply of 
water for irrigation are beyond the scope of 
co-operative effort while drainage schemes for 
the improvement of agricultural and sanitary 
conditions have so far not been taken up The 
main features of irrigation societies are (i) they 
are on a multiple liability basis ; (ii) the number 
01 shares to be subscribed by members Is fixed 
so as to meet full costs and is based also on the 
area of land which will be benefited , (^^^) funds 
are further raised If nooesBary by deposits and 


loans to be paid off from the instalments on 
shares as they fall due, (ii/) a levy of water-rate 
or of the capital cost of maintenance provides 
for the proper maintenance of completed schemes 
Madras also has a numljer of such Irrigation 
societies 

Milk Societies — One of the notable contribu- 
tions of Bengal to the co-oi)erative movement is 
the immense organization built up for the co- 
operative sale and supj)lv of milk, consisting of. 
in the first place, the 108 rural societies which 
are the producing centres, and, in the second, 
the Calcutta Milk Union wliich is the distributing 
centre The rural society which is the unit of 
the organization, generally covers a village, and 
its members are feowa fide milk producers whos^ 
primary oiciipation is agriculture with milk 
production as their secondary occupation The 
societies, whidi are all of the limited liability 
typ(‘, are affiliated to the Milk Union at Calcutta, 
which is a central society It supervises, 
controls, and finances the individual societies, 
and arranges for the distribution and sale of their 
milk in Calcutta Just as only milk producers 
are enlisted as mcmlx'rs of milk societies, so 
only milk societies can Ix' members of the 
Calcutta Milk Union It is thus a pure type ot 
O.ntral 8o( iety, whl( h does not includo any 
individual shareholder 

The milk obtained from the societies in a 
group is collected at a depot whi< h is under the 
( hargo ot a depot manager, whose duty it is to 
receive the milk in properly sterilized cans, 
measure it, note the g(*neral conditions and the 
lactometer point, and give a receipt to the c arrier 
The working of the de])Ot8 is looked after by the 
depot 8U{)crvisor Above the supc'rvisors there 
are the depot mauagtT and the society managers 
There is also tlu' Veterinary Inspeitor who 
examines and treats th(‘ cattle Ix'longing to the 
societies and looks afti'r the milking arrange- 
ments and the sanitary condition of the cowsheds 
Above them all is a Government officer, placed 
on special duty in the Co-oi)erativo Department 
He 18 the Superintendent of Milk Societies all 
over Bengal and the Chairman of the Calcutta 
Milk Union The Union has devised very 
careful measures to ensure the purity of milk 
supplied to its customers These measures 
Include the installation of a pastouring jilant 
and a boiler The Union has got a motor lorry 
and has introduced the cycle lorry system of 
delivery The milk is also carried by hand carts 
and coolies for delivery to emstomers The 
Union at present supplies milk to most of the 
big Calcutta hospitals, to fashionable restaurants 
and to a large number of individual customers, 
through a number of dei)ot8 and distributing 
centres, located at convenient jdaces all about 
the city Besides the Calcutta Milk Union, 
five other unions have also been formed and two 
of these, at Darjeeling and Dace a, have already 
attained a fair measure of success 

The milk co-operative societies arc societies 
of producers, though the desire to make pure and 
cheap milk available to consumers may have 
been mainly responsible for their birth When- 
ever they had a chance, they have justified their 
existence by ensuring a better prito for produ- 
cers, while they have proved their utility to 
consumers by providing jmre milk at a reasonable 
rate Calcutta has set an example whii h 
Bombay, Madras and other largo cities may 
well follow. Madras has already several milk 
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BocietlcB with a U nion In the City for distribu- 
tion, and the Bombay Municipality la seriously 
considering the co-operative solution of the 
milk problem of the city of Bombay 
Rural Reconstruction —One of the main 
reasons why the achievements of the co-operative 
movement fall so short of the expectations of the 
romoters and workers lies In the extreme 
ackwardness of the rural population and It Is 
not too much to state that the ultimate success 
or otherwise of the co-operative movement lies 
bound up with general, rural development and 
progre83. So long as agriculturists remain 
steeped in illiteracy and Ignorance, are heavily 
and almost hopelessly Indebted, have a fatalistic 
and listless outlook on life and have an extremely 
low standard of living, carrying on agriculture 
with simple tools and implements In more or 
less a primitive fashion, no great approach to 
the ideals and the goal of the co-operative and 
all other rural movements is p<)8slble The 
co-operative movement itself is indeed a great 
experiment in rural reconstruction aiming to 
protect the agriculturist from exploitation of 
the usurer, the middleman dalal and the mer- 
chant , but concentration on the credit side 
of the movement with but half-hearted attempts 
for the co-operative organisation of supply and 
marketing, a growing multiplicity of institu- 
tions for various purposes and above all the 
neglect of the educational, sanitary, medical 
and the social sides of village life explain very 
clearly why the achievements of the movement 
during the last 29 years have fallen far short 
of its objective Bural reconstruction has, 
however, of late years claimed an increasing 
amount of attention , but so far attempts on a 
mass scale have not been made , what has been 
done has been individual effort — the efforts of j 
individuals fired by the impulse of social service 
and moved by eiithusiasra to utilise their opjior- ' 
tunltics to the best advantage by contributing 
to the welfare of the humble village folk The 
best known of such centres is at Gurgaon in the 
Punjab The work done there covers education, 
sanitation, medical relief, improvement of 
agriculture, female education and maternity 
welfare At Lyalpur in the Punjab also 
schemes of rural reconstruction liave grown out of 
co-operative societies embarking upon the wider 
functions of cattle-breeding, improvement of 
cattle and agriculture, adult education, thrift, 
better living and arbitration of disputes The 
Vishva-Bharatl of Dr Rabindranath Tagore 
has a special department devoted to rural recon- 
struction which has started 6 co-operative rural 
reconstruction societies in the villages of the 
Birbhum District Sir Daniel Hamilton has 
developed the deltaic lauds of Suuderbans by 
establishing colonies there on modern lines In 
the Madras Presidency the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Union runs 8 rural reconstruction centres 
and the work at Alamaru has been eminently 
successful. Mr V N Mehta was responsible 
for the rural reconstruction scheme in Benares 
At all the centres, co-operation has been enlisted 
in the service of rural reconstruction and societies 
have been started which take up various items 
In that work The anti-malarial societies of 
Bengal are also attempts in the same direction, 
the effort being restricted to only one aspect of 
the situation. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar the local 
Government carried on from November 1929 


a special campaign of rural uplift in the Pipariya 
Circle in the Hoshangabad District, concentrat- 
j ing the efforts of all departments concerned 
with rural uplift In that area. An agricultural 
[ assistant, a veterinary assistant surgeon, and an 
assistant medical officer were placed on special 
duty there, while the Deputy Educational 
Inspector, Sohagpur taluka, and the circle auditor 
of Pipariya undertook extra work and special 
propaganda and the Deputy Commissioner and 
Sub-Divisional Officer toured and supervised the 
work The campaign has yielded concrete 
results Interesting experiments in a few 
selected villages are in progress in the Nimar 
and Betul districts and Government wait only 
for improvement in financial and political 
conditions to launch more ambitious schemes 
In Bombay by the starting of Taluka Develop- 
ment Associations and the creation of the Divi- 
sional Boards of Agriculture and Co-operation 
some co-ordination has been brought about 
between the Departments of Agriculture and 
Co-operation The Bombay Reorganisa- 
tion Committee proposed the creation of u 
Board of Rural Welfare with the Director of 
Agriculture as chairman and Deputy Directors 
of Co-operation, Agriculture and Veterinary 
Science as members The later part of 1933 saw 
a considerable Impetus imparted to the cause of 
rural reconstruction In India. His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Ikimbay, con- 
centrated on village uplift and carried on an in- 
tensive propaganda in that Ix'half which has led 
j to the formulation of a scheme whereby the 
work will bo carried on earnestly by District 
I Committees under the guidance of the District 
Collectors, the work being co-ordinated by Divi- 
sional officers The Punjab has appointed Mr 
Brayne of Qurgaon fame as Commissioner fur 
Rural Reconstruction and Bengal has made a 
similar appointment, and it appears that all 
provincial Govermn outs are devoting consider- 
able thought to this very important work 
Better Living Societies — The Punjab has 
been responsible for introducing this verydesir 
able typo of co-operative society to promob 
better living among its members There an 
about 300 such societies in that province and 
they have been doing quite important work in 
their own way The societies do not tollecf 
any levy from their members, except the small 
entrance fee and they lay down a programme of 
work and make rules for tarrying it out from 
year to year, violation of which is punishabli 
with fine under the by-laws Though thes< 
societies in the first instance ha\e for their 
object the curtailment of ruinous expenditure 
on marriages and other social occasions, they 
have also helped in various other matters , so 
that apart from saving to their members thou- 
sands of rupees each year, they arc contributing 
to the general village uplift in soipe measure' 
Some of these societies have levelled and paved 
and swept the village lands, some have promoted 
sanitation, some nave induced the villagers 
to improve ventilation in their houses, some have 
repaired and roofed the village drinking well, 
some have arranged that all manure should Ik' 

f litted, some have discouraged expenditure on 
ewellery, and some have stopped waste on farms 
Thus in a variety of ways these societies generally 
have been great factors in the improvement of 
conditions In the life of the village It is 
earnestly hoped that such better living societies 
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Will be started in large numbers in the various^ 
provinces of India or better still that the co- 
operative credit societies would take upon 
themselves the function performed by these 
societies and that the term better living be 
given as wide a connotation as possible so that 
the co-operative movement would be doing 
good to itself and the nation by carrying on the 
general work of village uplift, as well as its own 
economic objective of strengthening the position 
of the agriculturist 

Educational Societies — Though the pro- 
])lera of Illiteracy is a very large problem in- 
deed and though education is one of the chief 
lesponsiblllties of Government it is interesting 
to find that because of the great reaction which 
illiteracy has on the efficient working of co- 
operative societies, educational societies have 
been started in some of the provinces — notably 
the Punjab In that province, there are two 
kinds of societies, one for adult education and 
the other for compulsory education of children 
In the former the members pay a small entrance 
fee and a small monthly fee to make up the pay 
of the teacher, who is generally the school master 
of the primary school receiving a small extra 
pay for tlm additional work. Such of these 
schools as are well conducted are later on taken 
over by the District Boards Various other 
.igencies in that province have also started 
similar schools with tlio result that their number 
has gone up to about 2,000 The compulsory 
education schools for thildren are started by 
iwrents, fees are collected as In the case of the 
adult schools for engaging a teacher and there 
Hie about 150 such schools imparting tuition 
up to the IV Standard Though such educa- 
tional societies may not have done all the good 
they aimed at doing, there is no doubt whatever 
that they bear testimony to the realization of 
the marked correlation of education and co- 
operation. The United Provinces is gradually 
lullowlng the lead given by the Punjab and they 
also have started a number of schools In 
JMliar and Orissa, tlie co-operative credit societies 
give considerable impetus to primary education 
amongst the members making It possible to open 
and run a number of path-shafas and schools 
by adequate contributions In Bengal many 
vicleties spend on education and some of them 
iiiamtain night schools, as a result of which In 
one district alone there are 38 such schools, 2 
upper primary schools and one English middle 
Hthool The Ganja cultivators’ societies spend 
large amounts out of their profits on education 
and help 3 high schools and 87 primary schools. 
Societies in Bombay also spend fairly large 
amounts by making grants to schools and giving 
prues and scholarships, 

Anti-malafial Societies. —Among other 
tilings, the need lor improvement in village 
Muitation, an important constituent of better 
living" arrested the attention of co-operators 
particularly in Bengal, which pays a heavy toll, 
Near after year, from that terrible scourge — 
xialaria and kaia-azar — ^and where, unlike many 
(Jther provinces, the rural death rate is higher 
tluiu the urban death rate There is some talk 
*'t present of experimenting with plasmoquin 
render mosquitoes immune from infei^on 
thus prevent the spread of infections. 
Bengal has thus rendered a distinct service by 
“rganlsing successfully a campaign in rural 
i^rtaa for arresting or checking in some measure 


the ravages of malaria The first co-operative 
anti-malarial society was the Panihaty Society 
registered in March 1918, and in July 1919, 
the Central Society was launched The whole 
movement in this direction owes considerably 
to Dr Gopalchandra Chatter jee The Central 
Society aimed at organising a network of 
anti-malarial and public health societies, at 
carrying on propaganda, at guiding the rural 
societies and acting as an expert advisory body 
There are now about 600 rural societies, often 
in Inaccessible places and the Central Society 
now acts as merely an organising body, leaving 
the function of supervision to local bodies, 
through whom Government give grants to them 
The members of the rural societies pay a monthly 
subscription of from 4 annas to a rupee, and 
each of these maintain a medical man on the 
subsidy system, who attends to the families 
of members free of charge They depend for 
funds on subscriptions, donations, and grants 
from members, benevolent individuals and 
Government They do not pay their way and 
therein indeed lies their weakness The actual 
anti-malarial work consists of filling up all 
stagnant pools and ditches within the village 
areas during the dry season and keroslning all 
stagnant accumulations of water, immediately 
after the rains Many dispensaries and schools 
arc being maintained, some on a share basis, 
others on a charity basis, and these societies 
have done the gieat service of bringing the 
services of qualified medical men within easy 
reach of inaccessible rural areas. 

Urban Credit Societies —While the chief 
objective of the co-operative movement was 
trom the first to do service to the rural popula- 
tion, it must bo remembered that the Act of 
1904 permitted 2 classes of societies, — rural 
and urban, recognising thus the suitability of 
the co-operative method for solving the pro- 
blems of urban population also At present 
there are in all 10,768 Don-agricultural societies 
with a memliership ot 11,81,989 Of these, 
5,262 are credit societies, the rest being societies 
for other purposes. 

The urban co-operative credit societies for 
consumers resolve themselves into three types, 
(i) The salary-earners’ society , (ti) the mill- 
hands’ society , and (tti) the communal society 
salary -earners’ soeveixes have been generally 
organised on the occupational basis, the members 
being employees in the same firm or Government 
office The strength of such a society lies in 
the absence of communal jealousies and factions, 
in the higher level of culture and Intelligence of 
the members and the spirit of discipline that 
prevails in a modern well-conducted office. A 
great accession of strength accrues to the society 
from the sympathy of the employer or head of 
the office, through whom recoveries of instal- 
ments of loan repayments could be arranged 
from the pay sheet and the danger of overdoes 
practically eliminated The basis of the society 
Is very good, and the working generally sound. 
Montldy subscriptions inculcate the habit of 
saving, so essential and useful to the salariat 
and the society can well act as a great and useful 
feeder for the co-operative investment trust, 
which Is the logical development of the thrift- 
oom-credit society such as this, in essence, is 

The Mill-hands* Societj are more or less 
of a slmUar type, the differences lying, chiefly 
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in the illiteracy of the members, in their smaller 
transactions and in the possibility, though 
exi)erience hitherto has not converted that 
into actuality, of the whole organisation being 
wrecked to pieces when the millhands go on a 
prolonged strike 

The Communal Society as consumers’ 
organisations are not indeed quite sound , where 
sentiment comes in from the door, efficiency and 
safety fly away through the window , the ability 
to save is not properly assessed , the nobler, 
but the unbuainess like, desire to help takes 
possession , overdues mount high , procrastina- 
tion in the matter of recoveries and references to 
the llegistrar for arbitration create great trouble 
Despite this inherent weakness, however, several 
societies of a communal type have done remark- 
ably well and have lieen serving their communi- 
ties in more ways than one 

An Important class of the urban population 
is that of the merchants and traders, and though 
the joint-stock banking system that has so far 
developed in India is quite well suited in many 
resiiects for them, from the point of view of the 
small trader, it is co-operative banking that is 
obviously wanted The importance of People’s 
Co-operative Banks promoted for the benefit 
of urban people without any distinction of caste 
or creed is, therefore, very great, for the finance 
of small merchants, artisans and craftsmen for 
the stimulation of trade and industries in and 
around district and taluka towns The principal 
business of these banks is short-term credit and 
in this respect they resemble the ordinary 
commercial banks In the absence of any 
industrial co-operative bank, it is also for the 
peoples* bank to finance small industrialists 
and help the development of cottage industries, 
which still play a very considerable part In the 
industrial economy of India Another very 
important function which falls to peoples’ banks 
is the financing of the marketing of the produce 
of the land from the field to the port or to the 
principal market centres and thus assist in the 
development of the internal trade of the country. 
It is only, however, in the Bombay and Bengal 
Presidencies that we meet with some good 
institutions functioning as jieoples’ banks In 
Madras there are 1,130 non-agricultural credit 
societies but most of these are not real peoples’ 
banks. The Punjab has over 1,000 unlimited 
liability societies and only 92 with limited 
liability Even here we hardly find any develop- 
ment of real peoples’ banks In Bengal the 
limited liability urban credit societies number 
469 and though these societies seem to have won 
public confidence the more important of them 
are salary earners’ credit societies Some of 
the divisions especially the Chittagong divisions 
have several big concerns, however, working 
on sound lines The question of starting 
Peoples* Banks in Bihar and Orissa has not yet 
been seriously taken in hand In the Bombay 
Presidency, institutions with a working capital 
of Bs. 50,000 and more are classed as urban 
hanks. Since 1922 co-operators in this Presi- 
dency have been very keen on having a full- 
fledged peoples' bank in every taluka town,' 
for it has been realised that with the proper 
development of urban co-operative banking, 
there is no doubt that the various units will 
come into touch with one another and tliat 
mutual settlement of terms and co-ordinated 


and harmonious work will greatly assist the 
development of inland trading agencies 
Peoples’ banks are a repository of peoples 
savings, a nucleus for co-operative activity and 
an institution giving facilities for internal remit- 
tance and it 18 quite necessary therefore that 
their share capital must bo pretty large. In 
the Bombay Presidency on the 31st March 1932 
there were 91 urban banks most of which are 
fairly successful The total membership was 
1,39,379, the working capital was Rs 3,57,60,347 
and the reserve fund amounted to Rs 19,44,622 
It can be said without exaggeration that the 
development of urban banking has been a 
distinct contribution of Bombay to the co- 
operative movement in India and other provinces 
might well follow Bombay’s example in this 
direction 

In 1926 the urban banks of Gujarat formed 
themselves into a supervising union for the 
purpose of inspecting the accounts of its banks 
and helping them in the development of business 
The :^mbay Provincial Banking Enquiry 
Committee have recommended the formation 
of similar unions for the urban banks in other 
divisions of the Presidency which will be useful 
not only for supervision of the existing banks 
but also for the guidance of the newly formed 
banks. 

An important variant of the urban co-operative 
society 18 the Thrift Society The system 
adopted is to collect regular savings every month 
for a continuous period of two to four years, 
invest the collected amount to the best advantage 
and pay back to the subscriber his amount at the 
end of the term with interest In many societies, 
loans are advanced also but not excced'ng a 
certain fixed proportion, usually f of the deposits 
The Punjab has about 1,000 such societies and 
the bulk of the members are school masters 
There are about 125 thrift societies for women 
only having a membership of about 2,000 
Madras has also more than 100 thrift societies 
and Bombay has half a dozen Recently however 
Life Insurance Societies have been start- 
ed in Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The Bombay 
society was started in July 1930 and for a few 
months worked as a provident society only, 
Issuing iiolicies of Rs 150 to Rs 500 and that 
too without medical examination, the idea being 
to bring life insurance within easy reach of the 
small man in the village as in the town It has 
no share capital and works on a mutual basis 
It has now, however, widened its scope and 
has been writing policies for larger amounts 
under its ordinary branch, while under the rural 
branch, besides the ordinary small policies, 
it has recently Issued a scheme for decreasing 
term insurance, which will, it is hoped, meet 
the needs of the primary societies and their 
borrowing members much better It has by 
now written a business of over Rs. 10 lacs. The 
Bengal society is yet a provident society issuing 
small policies, while the Madras society — the 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society 
has started vigorously as a full fledged life 
insurance society with share capital and com- 
paratively low rates of premia, and has already 
written a large business of over Rs. 10 lacs. 

Non-Credit Societies in Urban Areas-- 
The consumers’ movement in this country has 
had a very sorry record excepting In the almost 
solitary example of the Trlpllcane Co-operative 
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Stores of Madras. The reasons for this state' 
of affairs have been discussed by the Registrars 
in their annual reports from time to time and 
it seems that there is no immediate iKjssibility 
of any very great efforts being made at pushing 
on this form of co-operative effort, which has 
found such signal success in England. The 
small capital of the societies when started, the 
want of experience and business ability of the 
workers, the inability of the honorary workers 
to perform efficiently the complicated work of a 
store society, the absence of any common tie 
between the members, the narrow margin be- 
tween the whole sale rates and the retail rates 
In Indian cities leaving little economic advantage 
in the store system, the pinning of their faith 
on absence of adulteration and correct weights 
and measures, the Insistence on cash payments — 
all these have been resiionsible for the failure 
of the co-operative store movement in this 
country. The Triplicane Society of Madras 
forms a splendid exception and from humble 
beginnings in 1908 it has attained a position of 
considerable importance serving its members 
through numerous branches The society 
celebrated its silver jubilee in 1930 

Producers’ Movement — Producers ’ co- 
operation in India is yet in a rudimentary stage 
Half-hearted attempts made to apply co-opera- 
tive methods in the case of the artisans and 
cottage workers have not been attended with 
success. People engaged in these industries 
may be divided into three classes ; (i) those 
working on their own account and selling their 
finished articles themselves , {%%) those working 
in their own home on behalf of some merchant 
or dealer, receiving wages on the piece-work 
system for the work done by them, and being 
provided with the raw materials from the mer- 
chants who give them the work , and ('tii) those 
working in small karkhanas or factories under 
an employer, generally known as the karkhandar 
and recei^ng wages on the time-scale, somewhat 
on the lines of the workers employed in large 
scale industries A large number of artisans 
are still carrying on their trade on their own 
account, and these are wholly in the hands of the 
money-lenders, who charge exorbitant rates 
of interest. The latter also supply raw materials 
and purchase the finished articles at prices dic- 
tated by themselves. These transactions leave 
little margin to the worker, who having a running 
debt with the merchants is obliged to deal with 
them without being able to resort to the compe- 
titive markets. 

What the artisan requires is thus (i) credit 
facilities, (it) facilities for the purchase of raw 
materials and implements, and (iii) facilities for 
the sale of his product. The only thing that 
has been so far done is to organise credit societies 
tor some of the artisans, hoping in a half-hearted 
way for societies for purchase and for sale to 
follow later on The most important cottage 
industry being hand-loom weaving, attention 
was directed early to them and we have several 
socteftes of weavers. The societies for weavers 
m the Punjab affiliate themselves to the Co- 
operative Industrial Bank at Amritsar for 
finance. Besides this bank, there are six unions 
at different centres to which the societies within 
their areas are affiliated as shareholders. They 
raise their own funds too by shares and oompul- 
sory deposits .The Co-operative Jndustarial 
Bank at Amritsar helps the weavers’ societies 


in the purchase of raw materials The business 
branch of the bank — the sales depot at Lahore — 
sends to the societies weekly quotations and 
keeps them in touch with the trend of the market. 
The indents from societies are received by the 
Bank which arranges for the purchase of the 
requirements from Amritsar itself — the most 
important commercial centre in the Punjab or 
from Ahmedabad and Bombay The other 
six Unions also help in this work through the 
Lahoic sale depot For the sale of the finished 
goods, however, the societies are left to held 
themselves , the unions and bank help but little, 
though the depot renders some service by secur- 
ing orders, keeping goods on deposit and by 
advising societies to prepare cloth of the pattern 
most in demand in the market. 

Bombay, Madras and other provinces have 
also a number of weavers’ societies, but nowhere 
have they developed into producers’ societies 
or have met with any marked success. 

Co«operative Houtinr Societies — An im- 
portant direction in which the co-operative 
movement has developed in urban areas on the 
non-credit side is the provision of suitable 
housing accommodation to the lower middle 
classes at a fair rent The housing movement 
represents a protest against exploitation of 
tenants by landlords in large cities It has 
achieved a considerable measure of success in the 
Presidency of Bombay, where the Societies In 
1931-32 numbered 83 with a total work- 
ing capital of 89 lakhs Of the 83 societies, 23 
are in the city of Bombay and its suburbs, 21 in 
Ahmedabad, 12 in Karachi and the rest in other 
parts of the province Of the remaining pro- 
vinces, Madras has 130 societies with a total 
working capital of 40 lakhs, and the rest of the 
provinces have only one or two. Among the 
Indian States only Mysore has 12 societies The 
societies outside the Bombay Presidency aro 
mere lending societies and do not undertake the 
construction of buildings as those in Bombay 
do. 

The housing societies started so far are confined 
to the middle class men such as clerks, pleaders, 
traders and the like and are all on a communal 
basis No housing societies have yet been 
started in this country for the working classes. 
There are two main systems of co-operative 
housing, the individual ownership and the 
co-ownership or tenant co-partnership systems. 

An important drawback of the ownership 
system is that the members of the society have 
an unrestricted right to transfer their property 
to any person, with the result that many houses 
built with the help of co-operative money, have 
passed into the hands of speculators In order 
to remove this defect, Bombay has introduced 
a new scheme known as the tenant ownership 
system In this svstem the society takes a 
large plot of land on lease or by purchase, and 
after laying out roads, if they do not exist 
already, divides the land into smaller plots and 
distributes th^ among the members, reserving 
some land for common purposes, for erecting 
a common hall and for a play-ground The 
cost of development is a cliarge on the members’ 
plots, the price of which vanes according to 
their situation. The members hold the plots on 
a lease from the society on condition that in case 
of sale of their holding, before or after erecting a 
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building, they will give the first choice to the 
society or to ft member recommended by it 
Government undertftkes to ftdvance loftns to 
members of this type of society to the extent of 
twice the capital paid by each member, repayable 
within 20 years, the maximum amount allowed 
to a member being Rs 10,000. When all the 
houses are built, the society would look after 
the common property, settle disputes between 
members and generally to the work of a munici- 
pality for the colony. 

In the tenant co-partnership system, the society 
takes up a large area of land and constructs 
buildings thereon for the residence of its members 
and makes provision for their common amenities. 
Members reside in the buildings as the tenants of 
the society They contribute capital to the 
extent of 1/5 to of total cost, in proportion to 
the gross residential area provided The remaining 
capital, in addition to that contributed by the 
members, is raised by way of a loan The 
Government of Bombay advances loans to the 
housing societies of this type to the extent of 
three-fourths the paid up capital repayable in 
40 years by annual instalments with interest at 
6i- per cent Governments of other provinces 
have recently commenced to advance long-term 
loans to housing societies at about 6 per cent 
In this system the position of the society as well 
as of the members is secured. The society holds 
a substantial stake of the members, and there Is 
no chance of default Though no member 
is the owner of any building or its part In which 
he resides, yet all the members are Joint-owners 
of all the buildings It is a socialistic ideal in 
which the ownership rests in the community 
as a whole and not in individuals. 

Review. — The Co-operative Societies Act of 
1904 had limitations which were soon recognised 
and at a conference of the Registrars, a bill was 
drawn up which became the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912. This Act remedied the 
defects of Its predecessor, authorized the regis- 
tration of societies for purposes other than 
credit, substituted a scientific classification based 
on the nature of the liability for the arbitrary 
one into rural and urban and legalised the 
registration of Unions and Central Banks. 

In 1914 the Government of India reviewed the 
situation in a comprehensive resolution and 
recommended a change in the policy regarding ! 
the grant of loans to members, so that they! 
might lend money for domestic purposes as well 
as for agricultural onesin order that the members 
might confine their dealings with the Co-opera- 
tive Societies and be weaned from the sowcars. 
In 1914, the Maclagan Committee on Co- 
operation was api>ointed and its report in 1915 
led to the reorganisation and overhauling of the 
whole administration of co-operation Punctual 
repayment of loans was insisted upon, and all 
those societies that failed to live up to the ideal 
of co-operation were sought to be eliminated 
From this time onwards the share of non-officials 
in the movement assumed increasing importance 
and it came to be realized that' lor the success 
of the movement, deofflcishztng of the same was 
necessary. The Government of India Act of 
1919 made co-operation a provincial transferred 
subject and the local Governments were left 
free to adapt the 1912 Act to their own require- 
ments. 


The steady growth of the Central Financing 
Agencies relieved the Registrars partly of the 
need for attending to this very important matter 
in the development of co-operation ; but propa- 
ganda still remained the function of the Registrar 
and his staff, paid or honorarv, and it was 
perceived that non-official institutions should 
be established to take over this function from 
official hands. Accordingly Co-operative 
Institutes wore started in various provinces, 
in some cases as unitary societies reaching down 
to the village through their branches in the 
divisions and the district, in other cases as a 
federation or union more or less complete of tin 
primary societies. The part these non-official 
bodies began to play henceforth became increas- 
ingly important, some adding to the primar\ 
function of propaganda, others such as co-opera- 
tive education, supervision over societies and 
even audit. 

The steady progress of the movement — some- 
times even too rapid — for nearly 20 years, 
however, was found hardly to lessen the colossal 
burden of the indebtedness of the ryot, for co- 
operative credit necessarily confined itself to 
short-term loans. It was in the Punjab that 
the first Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was 
started at Jhang in 1920. Soon after other 
provinces also followed suit. 

While the movement was developing at a rapid 
pace it was found that financially the situation 
was worsening Defaults in repayment were 
becoming increasingly common and Co-opera- 
tive Committees of Enquiry were insti- 
tuted in various provinces The Central Provinc^eH 
thought it necessary to have such a committee 
in 1922, while Bihar and Orissa followed with a 
similar committee in 1923 A few years after 
the Oakden Committee made similar inquiries 
for the U P., the Townsend Committee for 
Madras and the Calvert Committee for Burma 
These Committees have carefully analysed the 
position in their respective provinces and hav( 

I made recommendations for the consolidation 
and rectification of the co-operative credit, 
organisation and the extension of the non-credit 
side of agricultural co-operation The powers 
conferred upon the Local Government by the 
Act of 1919 to modify the Act of 1912 have been 
exercised so far in but few provinces such as 
Bombay, Burma, Madras and Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay passed the Co-operative Societies’ 
Act of 1926 incorporating the suggestions made 
from time to time for the amendment of the 
previous All-India Act. This new Act made the 
object of the movement still wider than that 
of its predecessor and its preamble refers to 
” better living, better business and better 
methods of production” as the aim of the move- 
ment The chief features of the Bombay Act 
of 1926 are the adoption of a scientific system 
of classification of societies, the improvement 
of the procedure for liquidation of cancelled 
societies, the extension of summary powers ot 
recovery to the awards of arbitrators and the 
provision of penalties against specified offences 
The Burma Act came into force in 1927 and 
the Madras Act in July 1982. In Behar and 
Orissa, the draft of a new Act Is under considera- 
tion and the bill will be very likely introduced 
in the oouncU shortly. The progress of the 
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movement In fonns other than credit has not 
been very remarkable and credit societies still 
predominate, especially the Agricultural Credit 
Societies. 

The non-credit movement has had naturally 
more obstacles to overcome than the credit but 
the former is slowly gathering force in the shape 
of sale societies for cotton in Xarnatak, Gujarat 
and Khandesh, cattle insurance societies in 
Burma and irrigation societies in Bengal and the 
Southern Division of the Bombay l^esidency 
Perhaps the most remarkable Instance of the 
co-operative movement in India is to be found 
in the Punjab where consolidation of holdings 
has been successfully attempted through co- 
operation In the non-agricultural non-crcdlt 
sphere, a still smaller headway has been made 
There are a number of housing societies especially 
in Bombay, Madras and Mysore, and artisans’ 
societies and unskilled labour societies in Madras 
It may be noted that on the agricultural side, 
co-oi)erative farming has hardly been touched 
and on the non-credit side the consumers' move- 
ment has made but meagre progress. 

In 1926, the Royal Commigsion on Agriculture 
was appointed and co-operation formed only a 
part — though an important one — of its extensive 
enquiry. Recently, in consequence of the 
appointment of the provincial committees under 
the Indvan Central Banking Enquiry Committee 
the co-operative movement in the different 
provinces has been surveyed But the provincial 
committees, for obvious reasons, confined their 
inquiries to banking in relation to agriculture, 
small industries and trade. Thus only those 
aspects of the co-operative movement which 
have an intimate bearing on the credit needs of 
the population and the development of banking 
iacilitios have been examined, while the need 
for separate enquiries into the whole movement 
in the different provinces of the lines of those 
undertaken in C P , U P. and Madras and 
emphasised by the Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture 18 still to be met Bihar and Orissa 
recently got its movement examined by a com- 
mittee which has published its report last year 
riiP Government ol Bombay convened m June 
]‘)3J a Round Table Conference of offlfial and 
non-official Co-operators to discuss the problems 
that confronted the Movement in Bombay 
As a result of this Conference, three Committees 
were appohited, one to examine the system of 
‘'Ujiervision over Co-operative societies by the 
Hupervising Unions in the Presidency, another 
t o report on the best way to help the agriculturists 
in these times of falling prices and trade 
depression, and the third to examine the problem 
of extension of land mortgage banking on a 
Co-operative basis These Committees have 
not yet submitted their reports, but there is 
little doubt that their recommendations would 
lead to a tightening up of supervision, an extension 
of land mortgage banking and efforts to meet 
the growth of overdue loans 

The growing difficulties of the Co-operative 
Movement throughout India In these times of 
unprecedented depression led the Government 
of India to hold an All-India Co-operative 
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Conference at New Delhi on the 29th January 
1934 This Conference was unique in so far 
as it was not restricted only to the Registrars 
I of Co-operative Societies and their advisers 
from the various provinces and States, but it 
also included some ministers in charge of Agri- 
culture and Co-operation from the provinces 
and a representative of each of the two All-India 
Co-operative organisations—the Institutes’ 
Association and the Provincial Banks’ Associa- 
tion This Conference recommended the en- 
actment of an All-India Co-operative Societies 
A( t so as to permit the registration of Co-opera- 
tive Societies working in the whole of India or 
m more provinces than one It also rei ommend- 
ed earnest efforts for the development of land 
mortgage banks by the Government guarantee- 
ing not only the interest on their debentures 
but also the capital and suggested the creation 
of a Central Co-o])erativc Board under the 
Imiierial Government with a small establishment 
to bring about a ( loser co-ordination of work 
between the different juovinces and States of 
India This last suggestion has met with some 
opixisition, since after the pro vine ialisatlon of 
Co-operation under the on Montford Reforms of 
1914, the provinces do not much fancy the 
imfiosition of control from the centre. And 
yet, there seems to be nothing wrong in the 
idea of a tentral organisation, which would be 
a clearing house for authentic information and 
stimulate i)rogre88 through a careful study of 
experiments and efforts in particular areas and 
drawing attention of other areas to the success 
achieved or the deficiencies revealed. 

It may also bo mentioned that tli« IndiMi 
State* were not slow in introducing the co-opera- 
tive movement within their limits, and the 
movement in some of the more important of the 
States, such as Hyderabad (Deccan), Mysore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Indore has made considera- 
ble progress, more or less on the same lines as 
those followed in the neighbouring British 
Indian Provinces. 

The landmarks in the history of the co-opera • 
tlve movement in India are , the Co-operative 
Credit Societies Act of 1904 , the Co-operative 
Societies Act of 1912 , the Maolagan Committee 
Report, 1915 , the provincialisation of co-opera- 
tion, 1919 , the establishment of institutes, 
unions and federations for propaganda , the 
Committees of Enquiry into the co-operative 
movement in several provinces , provincial 
legislation , the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1928 , and Reports of the Indian 
Central and Provincial Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittees, 1931. 

The movement has thus developed rapidly 
and the state* of it* evolutioii may be briefly 
summarised as — agricultural credit ; urban 

credit, central credit organisations, apex co-opera* 
tlve banks , propaganda by non-officials , non- 
credit agricultural co-operation , urban co- 
ofierative banking , long-term loans and debt 
redemption schemes , land mortgage banks 
co-operative education , rectification and consoli- 
dation of the credit movement , and organisation 
of supervision over primary societies. 
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Table 7. 

Operaiwm 0 / Co-operative Societies, 1931-32. 

In Thousands of Rupees 
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Y 4,81,07 

18 46,37 < 





Non-Members 

J 

L 

1,45,90 

3,85,37 

Societies 

49,22 

2,71,05 

21,41 


9,30 

Provincial or Central Banks 

3,24,30 

3,73, ,68 

19,81,03 

1,18,83 

Government 

18,60 

51,83 


4,03 1 

74,26 

Reserve and othci Funds 

47,04 

2,28,42 

7,20,08 

1,47,08 

Total 

9,89,02 

30,62,02 

35,09,25 

17,08,87 

Loans made during the year to— 







Individuals 

.1,28,11 

95,05 

4,76,90 

10,6 

7,82 

Banks and Societies 

2,62,{>4 

8,10,84 

68,16 

1,15,02 

Loans due by — 







Individuals 

6,02 

51,05 

28,98,43 

12,89,09 

Of which overdue 



11,6.3,34 

1,97,19 

Banks and Societies 

4,80,19 

22,94,06 

80,48 

64,78 

Profits 

4,20 

51,53 

1,46,32 

62,59 
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AaRiori/ruftAL and Hortioultural booibtt 
OR India (Calcutta) — Founded 1820. 
A Glass Annual subscription Us. 32. En- 
trance fee Ks. 8 B Class Annual subscription 
Us. 12. Secretary • S Percy- Lancaster, F l s , 

F R.H 8., M.R A.s Offi,re Supenntendent 11 C 
Christian, 1, Alipore lioad, Alipore. 

AGRI-HORTICtrLTURAL SOCIETY OF BlHElMA. — 
Superintendent T P Josce, Agri-Hortl- 
cultural Gardens, Kandawglay, Rangoon. 

Agri-Hortioultural Society of Madras — 
Established 1835. Quarterly subscription 
for members in Class A Ks. 7, in Class B Rs 3 
President H E I’he Governor of Madras , 
Chairman C R Watkins, o i lii , I 0 s , 
Jlon Secretary Mr B 8 l^irody, M bc , 
Hon 'Treasurer Mr il A Buller, Te> nainpet, 

8 W Madras 

Anglo-Indian League. — E stablished 1909, for 
the protection of the interests of Anglo-Indians 
Subscription Ks 6 a year Present Dr 

H W B Moreno, Ph D. Secretary V 

Bastien, St Thomas’ Mansion, 25-1, Elliott 
Road, Calcutta 

Anthropological Society of Bombayi— 
Founded 1886, to promote the prosecution 
of Anthropological research In India, to 
correspond with Anthropological Societies 
throughout the vforld ; to hold monthly 
meetings for reading and discussiug papers , 
and to publish a loumal containing the 
transactions of the Society. Annual sub- 
stription Rs 10 Prisident Iv A l’adhv(, 
B a , LL B Hon Secretary Dr N A 'J'hoothi, 
B A , D Phil (0\on ) Office Address 172, 
Honiby Road, Bombay 

BENARES mathematical SOCIETY —Founded 
in 1918 for the encouragement and promotion 
of research in the various branches of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics, and in the History 
of Mathematics It conducts a journal “ The 
Proceedings of the Benares Mathematical 
Society ” in which original papers on Mathe- 
matics are published and maintains a library. 
There are about 60 members from all parts of 
India. Admission fee Rs 10. Annual sub- 
scription Rs 12 (resident members) and Its 5 
(non-resident members) Life Prenxdent Dr 
Ga le^ Prasad, M A. (Cantab), D sc , Secretary 
Prof. Chandi Prasad, m A , B sc , Treasurer 
Prof. Pashupati Prasad, M A , B sc 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 
Poona. — T he Institute was inaugurated on 
the 6th of July 1917, the 80th birthday of late 
Sir R. G Bhandarkar, at the hands of H E 
Lord Wlllingdon, who became Its first Presi- 
dent. Its objects are to publish critical edi- 
tions of texts and original works bearing on 
Oriental Antiquities, to provide an up-to- 
date Oriental Library, to train students in 
the methods of research and to act as an 
information bureau on all points connected 
with Oriental Studies. The valuable library of 
the late Dr Sir R G Bhandarkar, which he 


had bequeathed already to the Institute, was 
after his demise handed over by his executors 
to the Institute, and Is now located in the 
Central Hall of the Institute. Since the Ist 
of April 1918 the Government of Bombay 
have transferred to the custody of the Institute 
the unique collection of nearly 20,000 manu- 
scripts formerly in charge of the Deccan 
College, together with a maintenance grant of 
Rs 3,000 a year Government have likewise 
entrusted to the Institute a grant of Rs. 12,000 
a year for tlie publication oi tlie B 8. 8 and 
the Government Oriental Seiies Tlio 
Institute has undertaken to edit Mahabharaia 
cniUnWy {Ed doi-in-Chu>i Dr V S Sukthan- 
k.ir), at the reqiu'st ot the Chiel of Aumlh 
who has ]>iomis(‘d a total giant ot Rs one 
lakh loi that j)nrj)ose Giants arc l>eing 
reioivcd trom the Government ot India 
(Rs 4,000 a yuai), tlio IJnmisity ot Bombay 
(Ra .3,000 a >ear) and the Government of 
Bombay (Rs 6,000 a yearh Burma, Baroda 
and Mysoie as well us several Southern 
Mahratta States The Institute has a Journal 
called “ Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute” 
published four times a year It also held 
under Its ausiiiccs the First Oriental Con- 
ference on the 5th, 6th and 7th of J^ovembor 
1919 under the patronage of HE Sir 
George Lloyd and the i»rcsidcnr y of Sir R G. 
Bhandarkar Thanks to liberal donations from 
the Tatas and the Jain community, supple- 
mented by Grants-in-Ald from the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, the Institute is housed lii a 
fine building near the hills behind the Horae of 
the Servants of India Soch'ty Slnee August 
1927 the Institute has been conducting regular 
M.A classes in Sanskrit, Pali, Ardhamagadh 
and Ancient Indian Culture, where at present 
over 30 student H are itteudmg Memhershiyi 
dues Ks 10 a year or its lUO ( onipoimded tor 
lile Me mherH<*ari, subjec tto c ertaiti ( onditlons, 
borrow books trom the library ami get the 
"Annals” fre(' and other publiiations (a 
list (overmg alioiit 100 titles sent free upon 
retpiest ) at (onicssioii rates Secretary 
Di V 8 Siikthankai, M \ , rh o 


Bharata Itihasa Sansuodhaka Mandala, 
Poona — Founded in 1910, generally to encour- 
age and fosG'r czitkal study ot, and research 
in, Indian History and C8|xicially to eoilect aiul 
conserve historical documents, etc , relating 
to the same Tiie Mandala is entirely 
supported by public subscriptions and liolds 
fortnightly meetings and annual conferences 
for historical discussions which are usually 
published m its rpiarterly .Journal Recently 
the Mandala has received by will a gift of 
thirty thousand dollars for a building to 
house, Mar.ithi Manasenpts from the late 
Dr J E Abbott, of New Jersey, USA It 
has a library of its own and a permanent 
museum of historical exhibits and curiosities 
and a unique collection of Indian paintings 
of all pens and schools. The Mandala besides 
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publishing its Qiiaitcrly, edits and publishes 
original documents and monographs on his- 
torical subject, both in the Sweeya, le Own ” 
and PuraakrUa, le , “ llecommended ” 
series. Membership dues trom Ks 3 to 
Jis 300 annually, with varying rights 
and privileges which may be compound- 
ed for life Members, subject to certain 
conditions, can borrow books and get the 
Quarterly free and other Mandaia publn ations 
at concession rates President C V Vaidya, 
M A , LL B , Secretaries D V Potdar, B a and 
Shri Sardar G N Mujumdai, mla , 
Treasurer * A V Patwardhan, B a Address 
312-13, Sadashiv Peth, Poona City 


Bombay art Society. — Founded 1888, to 
promote and encourage Art by exhibitions 
of Pictures and Applied Arts, and to assist 
In the establishment and maintenance of a 
permanent gallery for pictures and other 
works Art Annual eyhibition usually 
held every January Annual subscription 
Kb. 10 , Life member Rs 100 Hon Secretary 
V. V. Oak, Bar-at-Law. Office Secretariat, 
Ground Floor, Bombay. 


Bombay Branch op the Royal Asiatic 
Society. — Founded 1804, to Investigate and 
encourage Oriental Arts, Sciences and liltc- 
rature. Annual subscription Rs 60 Secretary . 
J, S. Tilley, Town Hall, Bombay. 


Bombay Mebioal Union —Founded 1888 to 
promote friendly intercourse and exchange 
of views and experiences between its members 
and to maintain the interest and st«itiib ol the 
medical profession in Bombay and the Presi- 
dency. 'J’lie Entrance Foe for Resident 
members Rs 5, moiitlily subscription Its 2, 
Absent members Re 1, and non-resident 
members yearly subscription Rs 6, P/esuIent 
Dr. Abraham S Erulkar Vice-Presidejits 
Dr S B Gadgil and Dr X J J Curaetji. 
Hon Treasurer Dr R D P Modv. Hon 
Librarians Dr V B Desai and Dr Iv S 
Bharucha. Hon Secretaries Dr Sorab J 
Popat and Dr M B Thakore Blacatsky 
Lodge Building, French Bridge, Chow patty, 
Bombay 


Bombay Natural History society (Regis- 
tered under Act XXI of 1860) — Founded 1883 
to promote the studv of Natural History in all 
its branches The Society has a membership 
of about 1,400 all over the w orld and a museum 
with a representative collection of the different 
vertebrates and invertebrates found in the 
Indian Empire and Ceylon In 1921 the 
Society was entrusted with the management >, 
of the Natural History Section of the Prince 
of Wales Museum, and a great part of the ! 
Society’s collections* have been transferred i 
to that Museum A Journal Is published j 
at varying times during the year which , 
contains articles on natural history and 1 
sport as well as descriptions of new species | 
and local lists of different orders The } 
Society’s library is open to members and books [ 
may be borrowed under special arrangement by 1 
members residing in the mofnssil The Society’s ' 


'Taxidermist Department undertakes the cur- 
ing and mounting of trophies for members 
Annual subscription Rs 25 Entrance fee 
Rs. 10 Patrons H E The Viceroy of India, 

H. R. H. the Prince of Wales Vvee-Padrons 
H H The Maharao of Cutch, G 0 S l , G.o l b , 
11 H. the Maharaja of Jodhpur, K c.s i , 
E c V o , H. H the Maharaja of Rewa, K 0 s i , 
H 11. the Maharaja of Bhavnagar and Mr. F 

V Evans, Liverpool ; Sir David Ezra, Kt , A S 
Vernuv. Esq , London President H E The Rt 
Hon Major-Gleneral Sir Frederick Sykes, g c. 

I. E , G B.E., KGB V ice-Presidsnls Mr. R 
i) Bell, ciE, ICS, H H The Maharao 
of Cutch, G C 8 I , G C I E , Rev E. Blatter, 
8 J , Ph 11 , F L s Honorary Secretaries Sir 
Reginald Spence, Kt , F z S , M L c and Mr 
P M. D Sanderson, F z s Curator • S H 
Prater, c M z s , m l c. Asstt Curators * C 
McCann, V S La Personne Head Clerk 
Ml A. F Fernandes Offices 6, Apollo Street, 
Bombay 

Bombay Sanitary Association.— Founded 
to create an educated public opinion with 
regard to sanitary matters in general , (6) 
to diffuse the knowledge of sanitation and 
hygiene generally, and of the prevention of 
the spread of disease amongst all classes of 
people by means of lectures, leaflets and 
practical demonstrations and, if possible, 
by holding rlasses and examinations; (c) 
to promote sanitary science by giving prices, 
rewards or medals to those who may bv 
diligent application add to our knowledge 
in sanitary science by original research or 
otherwise , (ti) to arrange for homely talk 
or simple practical lectures for mothers and 
girls in the various localities and different 
chawls, provided the people in such loca- 
lities or chawls give facilities The Sanitary 
Institute Building in Princess Street, which 
lias lately been built by the Association, at a 
cost of nearly Rs 1 00,000 the foundation 
stone of which was laid bv Lady Wlllingdon 
In March, 1914, and opened in March, 1916, 
I« a large and handsome structure witli a 
large Lecture Hall, Library, Museum, etc , and 
also provides accommodation for King George 

V Anti-Tubcrculosis League Dispensary 
transferred to the Municipality in 1924 and 
Museum and the office of the Assistant Health 
Officer, C and D Wards, and the Vaccination 
Station Hon Secretary Dr. J S. Nerurker, 
B sc., L M <fe 8 , p F H (Cantab ), Executive 
Health Officer, Bombay. 


British and Foreign Bible Society.- - 
Since 1811 the British and Foreign Bible 
Society has been at work in this country 
It has 6 Auxiliaries in India and an Agency 
in Burma The first Auxiliary was estab- 
lished in Calcutta, in 1811, then followed 
the Bombay Auxiliary in 1813, the Madras 
Auxiliary in 1820, the North -India Auxi- 
liary in 1845, the Punjab Auxiliary in 1863, 
the Bangalore Auxiliary in 1876, while the 
Burma Agency was founded In 1801^. The 
Bible or some portion of it is now to be had 
in over 100 different Indian languages and 
dialects and the circulation throughout India 
and Burma reached 1,120,422 issues in 
1932. The Bibles, Testaments, and Por- 
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tlons in the various vernaculars are sold at for the use of the Blind and large grants 

rates which the very poorest can pay, and of money are annually given to the dif- 
at considerable loss to the Society. Grants ferent Missions, to enable them to carry 

of English Scriptures ars made to Students on Colportage and Bible Women*? work. Be- 

who pass University examinations, as sides the British and Foreign Bible Society, 

under* — there is Bible work carried on in India, 

and Burma in a much smaller way 
The New Testament and Psalms to Matri- by the Bible Translation Society — which is 
culatcs and the Bible to Graduates connected with the Baptist Missionary 

Society- — the National Bible Soct'ty of Scot- 
Portions of Scriptures in the important ver- land, the American Bible Society and the 
naculars have been prepared in raised type Tranquebar Tamil Bible Society. 

The following table shows the growth in the British & Foreign Bible Society’s work during 
the past few years in India and Burma : — 

Table op Circolation op the b.F B S in India. 


Auxiliaries 

1932 1 

1931. 

1930 

j 1929. 

1928. 1 

1927 

Calcutta . . . . . ] 

250,744 

211,040 

174,833 

204,330 

230,496 1 

174.024 

1 

Rom hay 

Madras 

206,010 
254.604 ; 

185,720 

201,649 

197,103 

264,07.5 

101.151 

272,403 

197,049 

230,852 

109,593 

223,125 

Baneulnrp .. 

North Indix 

25,624 I 
203,756 ^ 

18,007 

153,403 

22,170 

212,157 

30,355 

193,539 

29,251 

198,898 

68.030 

154,272 

Punjab 

Burma 

89,690 i 
90,070 j 

00,212 
85,07 { 

173,020 

79,500 

120,721 

79,140 

162.560 

74,898 

100.028 

78,013 

Total 

1,120,422 

1,005,904 

1,123,803 

1,007,615 

1,133,004 

970,091 


These returns do not include the copies wh 
any other Auxiliaries during the year. 

General Scretary for India, Ceylon The Eev .T 
BBiTisH Indian Peoples’ Association. — To 
protect the interests of Domiciled Europeans, 
Anglo-Indians and Indians alike President 
Raja Rishce Case Law, 0 I e , Ilony 
Secretary Dr. H W. B Moreno, PhD. 
Ojffice St Thomas’ Mansion, 2.5-1, Elliott 
Road, Calcutta 

British Medical Association (Bombay 
Branch). — Founded 1886, to promote Medi- 
cal and the Allied Sciences and the mainte- 
nance of the honour and interests of the 
Medical Profession Secretary Dr B B 
Yodh, Rawal Building, Laraington Road, 
Bombay 

Calcutta Chess Society — To encourage Chess 
and Chess contests, open to all. Patrons J 
R Capablanca and Sir W E Greaves, Kt , 
LL.D President The Hon’ble Mr Justice 
M. N. Mukerji, m.a , b l , Vice-President Dr j 
H W B Moreno, Hon Secretary G. Dhara, j 
Hon Treasurer B B Gosh, 93, Lower Cir- | 
cular Road, Calcutta I 

Children’s Aid Society was established in ! 
1927 to help forward the operation of the ; 
Bombay Children Act by taking over res- i 
nsibiUtv for the maintenance of the Umar- 
adi Children’s Remand Home, for the or- ' 
ganiaation of inquiry work regarding the I 
cases of boys and girls dealt with by the Juve- I 
nlle Court, lor the upkeep of a Junior Re- ! 
format ory School for boys under 12, and ! 
for the co-ordination of work done by | 
voluntary supervision workers appointed j 
by the Court The Society is a private i 


loh any Auxiliary has supplied to London or to 

R M Hooper, M A , M.i\o Road, Nagpur, C P 

riiantablc organisation with a grant-in-ald 
from Government Its work lies amongst 
destitute (hildren hailing from all parts of 
India, juvenile* oilenders loss than 16 years 
of age and children olFendcd against by adult 
persons PreHidevl H E The lit Hon Sir 
Frederick Sykes, p o , Vice-President 
The Hon Mr U D lUll, (’ I K , ics 
Chairman Mr C P Bramble, Actg Hon 
Treasurer Mr Meyer Nissim , Secretary . 
Miss M K Davis 

European Association — The European Asso- 
ciation was established in 1883 under tho 
title of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association and was re-established 
in 1912 under the title of the European 
Defence Association, but the present title 
was adopted in 1913. Tho Association has 
for its major object the organisation of 
Eurojiean influence in the political life of 
India The Head Oflftces (C/cntral Administra- 
tion) are at 17, Stephen Court, Park Street, 
Calcutta Prehident Lt -Col C S Steele- 
Perkins, Vice-President hir Hugh Cocke, 
General Secretary Mr (' H Withorington, 
Assistant General Secretary Mr H L Walker, 
Jlon General Treasurer Mr G B Morton 
Publication " The Review of India ” 
obtainable from tlie General Secretary. 

Branches op the European Association 

Assam — Chairman, Lt -Col F J Palmer 

Bengal, Eastern. — Chairman, Mr N. K. 

Todd; Secretary, Mr. H. Ifeeaulay. 
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BENaAJL, Western — Clunrmany Mr I> M 
Archibald, Secretary ^ Mr W V. Curtain 
Bihar, North — Chairman, Major A. L 
Harman, D 8 o., mo , Secretary, Mr 
W. H Meyrick, M L o 
Bombay — Chairman, Mr T Smclair- 

Kennedj Secretari/, M.r J 1) Eo^l(* 
C\OHAR —Chairman and Secretary Mr H 
J' Clarke 

Calcutta -Acta Chairman Mr H Carey 
Moreau , Sei retard Mr II Walker 
Chittagong —Chairman, Mr L F W 
JSolan, Seiretari/ Mr W J1 Preiulerfiast 
Darjeeling — Chairman <t Secretary, Mr 
Dr 1) A J'arciuliarson 
Dooars ^ — Chau man. Mi R H Ferguson, 
MLO , Sei retaiy, Mr A V Pullan 
XANKINARR4H — Chairman Mi J 1) 

Paterson , Secretary, Mi J R IT.ile 
Madras — Chairman, Mr W O Wright, 
o B E , Secretary, M r J K Metheri'il 

Manbiilm — Chairman, Ml 11 F Ingledew , 
Secretary, Mr P H Woods 
Nilgiris — Chairman, Mr A A F Bray 
Secretary, Miss M D Moore 
Punjab — Chairman, Mr P H Guest, 
Secretary, Mr I F \V.itson 

Sind --C 7/«o wmw, Mr li C , Secretary , 
Mr M Jl Carter 

SiLHKT —Channian, Mi J) Tullodi , 
Secretary, Mi V F Tebbutt 

Tuiciiinopoly — Chairman, Mr Bicluird 
Martin , Mr 1 F .la<klm 

UNITED PROVINCES — Chairman, Mr T 
Gavin Jones SecreUu y, Mr K J D Price 

Indian Association for th^ Cultivation fo 
SOIENOF. (Calcutta) — ffonorary Secretary, 
Prof Dr K S Kiislinaii, use, 210, Bow 
Bu/.ar Street, C’ah iitta 

Indian Chemical Society —W as founded in 
1924 with Sir P C Bay as President, located 
in the University College of Scu ncc buildings, 
92, Upper CircuUi Boad, Calcutta Piot Dr 
N B Dhai, Piesident , Sir P (' Ba\ , 
Dr Gilbert J Fowhr, Prof Dr H K Singh, 
Prof Dr J N Mukerji, Prof Dr H E Watson’ 
Prof Dr S S Bhatnagai , and Prof Dr 11 k’ 
Sen, Vice-Presulents Mr P Ray, Hon 
Secretary , Vrol Dr P Neogi, //ow Treasurer, 
I‘rof Dr J (i Ghosh anil Prof Dr A C Siri-ar, 
Hony Editors Dr Mata Prasad, Prof Dr H 
B Dunniclitf, Prof Dr B B Dey, Prof Dr 
J N Ray, Prof Dr K H Hassaii, Dr U N 
Brahnvaehari, Dr 11 L Bo\,Bev Father J 
Van Neste, Rao Baliadur M B, Rainaswami 
Sivan, Dr J K Ciiowdhury, Dr S Dutt, 
Prof Dr Sudhamoy Ghosh, Prof Dr. P C 
Guha, Prof Dr 11 F Hunter, Dr A N 
Xappanna, Mr P S MacMohan, I*rof Dr i 
A. B Normand, Prof Dr B Sanjiva Ilao, 
Prof Dr B C Bay, and Dr P B Sarkar, 
Members of the Council Mr G Banerfee, Asst 
Seeretani , Dr S Choudhury , and Mr D 
Chakra varti, Editors 

Bombay Branch Dr Mata Prasad, President, 
Mr B C Shah and Mr S M Mehta, Joint 
Secretaries. 


Scientific and Social 

Lahore Branch Prof N A Yajiilk, President , 
Mr M Singh, Secretary 

Madras Branch Mr H E Watson, President 
Dr A S Mannadv Nair, Dr K L Moudglll 
and Bao Bahadui 11 Vlswunath, Hony 
Sect etaries. 

The Society publishes a monthly Journal dealing 
with original researches in Chemistry m India. 
Subscription to Fellows • Rs 16, Non-Fellows 
Bfa 16 Fellowship is open to graduates of 
Chemistry and to those who are interested 
with the progress of Chemistry Particulars 
and Election form can bo had from the Hony 
Secretary, Indian Chemical Society, P, 0. 
Box 10857, 92, Upper Circular Boad, Calcutta 

Indian Institute of Political and Social 
S oiLNCK. — Founded on 30th March 1917 to 
promote a systematic study of political and 
social science in general and Indian political 
and social problems in particular In all their 
aspects taking the terms * political * and 
‘ social ’ in their widest sense , to organise 
free and well-informed discussions on current 
political and social topics as well as on abs- 
tract political and social questions , to for- 
mulate considered views on current political 
and social questions , to publish literature 
and make representations from time to time 
on questions arising or necessary to be raised 
In the interest of the public , and to form and 
maintain a library for the promotion of the 
above objects Office Servants of India 
Society, Sandhurst Road, Qirgaum, Bombay, 
President M A, Jinnah, Bar-at-Law, 
Vice-Presidents Mr. Jamnadas M Mehta, 
Bar-at-Law, M L A., Mr Bhulabhai J. Desal, 
M A , LL B , Advocate , Hon Secretaries 
Mr S G Warty, M. A , and Mr Mavji (jovlndji, 
I'reasurer Mr V, R Bhende. 

Indian League op Nations Union — (C entral 
Committee) — His Highness the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, {President) , Mr U N. Sen 
{Hon Secretary and Treasurer) , The Hon 
Sir Goorgo Schustei, K c B , The Hon Sir B. 
N Mitra, K C s I , Sir John Thompson, 
K C I E , Sir Lancelot Graham, K c I B ; 
Mr. J. D Birla , Mr C K Boy, c i E , Miss 
Norali Hill, and Mr P Mukherji , Hon. 
Secretary Mr U. N Sen, 4, Underldll Lane, 
Civil Lines, Delhi. 

Indian League of Nations Union — President 
H H The Maharaja of Bikaner, Hon 
Secretary Mr U N. Sen, 4 Underhill Lane, 
Civil Lines, Delhi , or Associated Press of 
India, Hotel Cecil, Simla 
Delhi — Hon See The Rev. J C Chatterjeo, 
M A , 17, Boshanara Mansions, Delhi. 
Kalimpong — Hon Secretary, Miss Hebbington 
Lai £othi, Kalimpong 
Srinagar — Hon, Secretary: Dr, Ernest 
Neave, Srinagar. 

Amritsar — Hon Secretary. Mr G. R Sathl, 
Hall Gate, Amritsar 

Simla — Hon Secretary Mr S V Haldipur, 
m B E , BA, LL B , Kelvin Grove, Simla. 
Lucknow — Eon Secretary • Dr. V. S. Bara, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow 
Bombay — Hon Secretary Mr M. V. Venkate- 
swaran, League of Nations Union, 
Bombay 1, 
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INDIAN Mathematical society — Founded in I 
1907 for the advancement of Mathematical 
etudies in India It condu( ts a td-monthlv j 
journal in which papers on mathematical i 
subjects are published and maintains a library 
with current mathematical periodicals in all; 
languages and new books on the subject The ! 
library is located m the Fergusson College, j 
Poona, whence the journals and books are; 
circulated to members bv post The journal I 
of the Society is published in Madras There l 
are about 385 members from all jcarts of | 
India Pret>ide7it Pao Bahadur P V Seshu i 
Aiyar, i E s (Retd ), Peruv emba Palghat 
Secretaries Dr R Vaidyauathaswamy, M A , | 
D Sc , XJnlyersity, Madras, and Prof S B I 
Belekar, ma. Professor of Mathematics,' 
College of Science, Nagpur Librarian i 
Prof V B Nalk, M a , Professor of Mathema- j 
tics, Fergusson College. Poona 1 

Indian Roads and Transport Develop- ' 
ment Association Ltd — The Association 
was formed in 1920 and registered m October! 
1027, having a Council with Headciuarters in j 
Bombay ancl Branchc's at Calcutta, Bonibaj,| 
Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore ancl Rangoon, 
each with a Local Committee 

The subscription for membership of the Associa- 
tion are — 

Per annum 
Rs 

Associate Members 5 

Ordinary Members 10 

Supporting Members . 300 

The aims and objects of the Association are to 
jiromote the c ause of Road ancl Motor 
Transport Development throughout India by 
making representations to the (loveniment 
of India, Ooveinmcnts ot Provinces, District 
Boards and othc*r jiulilic boclic‘s c onccrnc'd 
regarding the construction, imjirovemcnt 
and mamtenancp of roads and bridges and 
methods ot transjiort , to make repicsentations 
to all 01 any of the bodies regaiding the 
adjustment of taxation, customs duties and 
excise c'tfectmg motor veliicles and othcu 
modes ot transjjort and emplo\ment ot same* 
in such a m.umcr as to fac ilitatc* tho devcdoi)- 
nient of motor transjiort tliroughout India, 
to educ ate* the public by means of proji.iganda 
work and to create authoritative jiublic 
opinion with regard to tho n<*i*ds ot, and 
advantages to be derived from imjirovecl road 
communication and use ot motor tr.inspoit 

All pt'rsons, associations, firms or (omi>anies 
interested m Road and Motor 'I’raiisport 
Development and their iiroblenis arc eligible 
for election as members 

The jiresent constitution of the Council of tin 
Association is — 

Pre-sident The Hon’ble Mr E. Miller, jp, 
V we-Presulent H E Dnnerod, Esej , j p 

Members of Cornu 1 1 J C Reed,' Esq , Major 
General Sir Rcghiald Ford, K c M u , c u , 
D s 0 , 8 Guevrek, Esq , 8lr Ness Wadia, 
KBE, CIE, JP, R J Watson, Esq , 
8ir Hugh G Cocke, a 0 a , J p , d Humphrey, 
Esq , o B B , M L 0 , Nurmahoined M Chinoy, 
Esq, J p. , H 8 8a>er, Esq , T R. S. 


Kynnerslev, Esq , R I) Fraser, Esq , and 
H LeHov, Esq Ceneral Seitetary Lieut - 
Colonel II C 8mith, o b E , M c 

Branches are already in existence in Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Karachi, Assam, Lahore, 
and Rangoon ancl others will be formed as 
and when occasion demands The applic*ation 
for membership should bo made to the General 
Hecrctarv of the Assoc lation at 41,Nicol Rond, 
Ballard Estate, Bombay, or to the Hecretaries 
of the Branches — 

Bombay — P O Box No 853 
Karachi- PC) Box No 188. 

Lahore P O Box No 1H5 
('alcutta- PO Box No 2285 
Madras P O Box No 1270 
Rangoon -P O Box No 3.33. 

Assam - ~P G Mohanaghat 

Indian Society of Oriental Art (Calcutta)— 
President Sir Rajendra Nath Mookerjoo, Kt , 
KCIE, Kcvo, Vice-Presidents The 
Hon’ble Raja Sir Monmotha Nath Roy 
Chowdhiirv of Santosh, Kt , Mr J N Basu, 
M A , M L 0 , and Mr G N Tagore , Joint llony 
Sccrctaru’s Mr P N Tagore and Mr N N 
Tagore , Hony Treasurer Rai F L De, 
Bahaa iir , Secietary Mr P K. Chatter jee 

Offi^ie 11, Samavaya Mansions, Ist Flooi, 
Calcutta 

INDIA Sunday Simiool Union ---The India 
Sunday Sc hool U nion is an interdenoiniiuitional 
organisation ha\ mg for its objec t the strengtli- 
ening ot religious ami moral edueation m tlie 
Christian schools throughout the Indian 
Empire It has si\ full time workers, both 
Indian ami EuroiicMii Jt was tounded in 
Allahabad in 1870 Its General Committee 
is (omjiosed ot lejiresontatlvi's from tlio 
National Christian Coiiiu il.lroni tlie Provim lal 
|{opresentativc‘ Councils ancl Horn local 
Sunday School Unions which are Auxiliaries 
of the r S S U 

The headcjuartc'rs ot the Union an* at (’oonoor 
on the Nilgiri Hills, wlu're be side's the ofhe e 
and well-stoc kc'd book shop there is the St 
Andrew I'eac her Training rnstitiition Jn 
this institution Summer Sclvools arc' Ivc'ld 
where a slioit but inteusue course' ot study 
and training is offc'red to Ic'acicrs in rc'ligious 
education tiom all jearts ot India 

Besides the ac'tivilics .it lie.iclcjuartc'rs, tiie 
Union offers courses ol lec'turcs m an\ part ot 
t,he couiitrv, delivcnd by nienibcTS of its 
staff A (juaitcrU .lournal is pubiisliecl in 
Jinglisb, and la'sson Notes lor teacliors in 
Englisii and sevc'ral vernaculars 'I'c'xt Itooks 
on subjects coniu'c tc'd with the work of Bible 
teaching arc' also jiublishcd in various 
language's, and Sc npturc examinations arc 
organised 

The offic ers of tlie Union are as follows — 
President Rev A Ralla Ram, B A , Allaliahad, 
Treasurers W H Warren, Madras, ancl 
J G Fntsehi, Coonoor , General Seiretary 
E A Annett, Coonoor , Assistant Secretary 
Rev N Franklin, Madras 

Tho most recent st.vtistics show that there are 
in India 18,322 Sunday Schools with 30,428 
teachers, and 707,204 scholars 
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Institution of Bnqinebrs (India) — ^' iheorga* 
DisatioQ of the Institution began in 1919 
and it was inaugurated by H. £ Lord 
Cbelmaforl early in 1921. Its object is to pro* 
mote and advance the science, practice and 
business of engineering in India on the same 
lines as are adopted by the Institutions of Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineers in the 
United Kingdom The standard of qualb 
flcation is the same. Membership is divided 
Into four classes, viz , Members, Associate 
Members, Companions and Associates, and 
there is an additional class for students 
President Dr A Jardino, d sc , M i e (Ind ), 
Offg Secretary S K Baiitrjce Offices 241-1-1 , 
Lower Circular Koad, 1’ O Box No 069, 
Calcutta 

Madras Fine Arts Society . — Patron H E 
The Governor of Madras , President Tlic La<lv 
Beatrix Stanley, Vice-President K ]va\, 
Esq , Hon Secretary S 11 Slater, lOsq , r M (J , 
CIB, 10 s , C/o Development Seiictaiiat, 
Fort St Geoigc, Madras 

MADRAS Literary Society and Auxiiiary 
OP THE Royal Asiatic Society — 
Patrons H E Lt -Col Bt Hon Sii Geoiue 
Frederick Stanley, i» , G r I E , o M o , and the 
Lord Bishop of Madras . President 'I’lu* Hon 
Mr .Justne G H B .Lk kson, ma, i (’ s , 
Uony Secretary M Ruthnaswanij , Esq , 
M A , Bar-at-liaw, and Jjifnariav U S 
Phaiiuel Address Colkgi' Road, Nunguni- 
bakam, Madr.is 

NATIONAL HORSE BREEDING AND SHOW SOCIETY 
OP India — Formed in 1923, by Major- 
General Sir Bernard Jara( s. cb,oie, mvo, 
who was President from 1923 to 1925 Objects 
To form a national body of public opinion on 
horse-breeding matters , to encourage snd 
promote horse-breeding in India, to protect 
and promote tlie interests ot horse-broedera 
and to give them every encouragement , to 
Improve and standardise the various tvTH's of 
horses bred in India; to prefiare an Indian 
stud book , and to promote uniformity in all 
matters connected witli horse shows in India 
Patron-in-Chief H E The Viceroy, President 
(for 1933-34) Brigadier Sir Terence Kc\cs, 
K c I E , c s I , c M G Secretary Major- 
General Sir Bi'inard .lames, (' b , C i F , M v O 
The Soi letv issues the following publuations 
“Horse Breeding ” An Illustrated Quarterly 
•lournal in English, Station Register and 
Supplement, Indian Stud Book, Rei ord ot 
Country Breed Rating, Show Judging Pam- 

I dilet The Second Volume of the Indian Stud 
look was published at the end of 1930 The 
Society holds tlie Imperial Delhi Horse Show 
annually in February Hegistered Office — 
Delhi 

National Indian Association — F ounded in 
1870 Its objects are — (a) To extend in 
England, knowledge of India, and interest in 
the people of that country, iff) To co operate 
witn ail eflorts made for advancing Rdacatior 
and Social reform in India, (c) To piomole 
friendly intercourse between English pt'oplo 
and the people of India In all the proceedings 
ot the Association the principle of non-inter- 
ference in religion and avoidance of jxilitical 
controversy is strictly maintained. It has 
branches in Bombay, Madras, Ahmedabad, 
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Nagpur and Calcutta Hon Secfttary, Miss 
Beck, 21, Cromwcll-road , London Publication, 
The Indian Magazine and Rwuw, (8 numbers 
a year) which chronicles the doings of the 
Association in England and in India, and takes 
note of movements for educational and social 
progiess It publishes articles about the 
lOast to intt'rest Western readers, and articles 
about the West to interest readers in the 
East Life Memebers — Ten Guineas. Annual 
Subsciiptions Members one Guinea, 
County Members, J’en Shillings , Associate 
Students, Seven shillings and Six pence. 

Passengers’ and Traffic Relief Associa- 
tion (Established in 1915). Head Office — 
Albeit Building, Hornby Road, Fotr, 
Bombay Objects (a) To inquire into and 
ascertain grievances with respect to passen- 
gers in India generally, (b) To petition 
Government, Local bodies. Railway, 
Steamers and other companies carrying 
passengers and traffic ; to take all proper 
and necessary steps to obtain redress with 
regard to the said grievances, (c) To hold 
periodical meetings and discuss questions 
relating to grievances, (d) To start a fund 
to meet expenses for carrying out the 
obje< ts of the Association President — 
L R Tan see, V iee-P res denis — Beliram N 
Raianiia, j r , and Shctli Laclihinandas Daga, 
Hon Jt Set retaries — Klian Bahadur P E 
Gham.it .uid Goidliandas G Morarji Asst 
Secretaiy — M M Raiji 

philatelic society op India.— Formed March 
1897 , Annual subscription Rs 10 Secretary, 
Jno. Godmho, 15, Burrow’s Street, Bombay 

Pbotogeaphio Society of India (Calcutta) 
— Annual subscription Rs 80 (Town mem- 
bers) and Rs. 15 (Mofussil members). En- 
trance fee Rs. 20 and Rs 10. The Society 
is affiliated to the Royal Photographic Society 
of Gre.it Britain, London, and holds annual 
exhibitions, distributes a monthly journal to 
members, and undertakes developing, printing 
and enlarging work from its members only 
There arc excellent work-rooms apparatus 
and reading room at the Society’s Head- 
quarters at 229, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta 
lion. Secretary A Hearn, 229, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

Poona Seva Sadan Society. — This Institution 
was started in 1909 by the late Mrs Ramabai 
Ranadc, Mr G K Devadhar, and a few other 
•adies and gentlemen in Poona and registered 
in 1917 It is now working independently 
though for a few years in the beginning 
it was conducted as a branch of the Bom- 
bay Seva Sadan Its main object is to make 
women self-reliant and to train them for mis- 
sionary woik undertaking educational and medi- 
cal activities for their sisters and brethren, 
especially the former in backward areas 
and working on a non-sectarian basis Nominal 
fees are now being charged for instruction 
in all classes There are eight different 
departments sub-divided into 60 classes, 
Arrangements arc made for training Nurses 
and Mid wives and women Sub- Assistant 
Surgeons at the Sassoon Hospitals, Poona, 
and a hostel is maintained for the former and 
another for those attending the Sub-Assistant 
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Surgeon’s Classes. There is a Public Health 
School aflfthated to the Ladv Chelmsford 
Teague for Maternity and Child Welfare, Delhi, 
with a hostel The numbei in these tliree 
hostels is now about 85 Besides, there is a 
full-fledged Training College, named alter Jiai 
Motlibai Wadia with about 05 students exclud- 
ing those in the V P Class tor being tiained as 
Mistresses for Vernacular scliools Tins 
College is probably the only college in India 
maintained by a non-oflicial non-Christian 
missionary body teaching the full course. 
The lesults of the Ceitificate Examinations 
held ill the year 1931-32 undei the authority of 
the local Government Training College for 
Women were as follows I year senior B nnd 
II year 7 The total number ot ( ertifli ates 
granted so fai is 350 now The Practising 
Schools for little girls attached to the Training 
^lollege lias now eleven classes with 290 
students reading up to the Marathi VI 
Standard, English being taught in the V and 
VI standard classes Primary Classics tor 
giown up women teaching up to the Maiathi 
V Standaid aie attended by about 100 women 
It 18 hero that pooi women aie iiMrinted foi 
their training as a teaeliei, nurse, midwiti , or 
doctor Spec lal < lasses tor teaching English, 
First Aid, Homo Nursing were att< nded by 
about 90 students , the Music Classes by 30 
students, and tlie Work-room Classes 
for teaching Sewing, Embroideiy, Hosiery, 
Composing, Weaving, etc , by J 50 Women 
Thus, the total number of pujdls is about OOo 
to-day There .ire two brani hes of the 
Society staited at Satara and Baramal i whn h 
are namiMl attei Lady Vithaldas ’I’hakersey, 
the wife of the greatest helper of the Society 
so far, the late Sir Vithahlas 1) Thakersey 
Besides there are biam la s started at Bombay 
(Dadar and Girgaum), Shol.ipur, Ahmednwgar 
Allbag, Nasik, Nagpui,and Gwalior tor eithei 
educational or medical woik or for both 
Thus the total nurnlx'r of women and gills 
including about 150 dupliiations on the rolls 
at these various Centies of the Hoeii'ty is over 
1,500 ’riicic aie in Poona live liostels, thice 
ot which are located at tlie lieadquarteis and 
the other two in the ISomvvar Petli for Nurses, 
etc , under training at the Sassoon Hospital 
The nnmbei ot resident students is .ibove 200 
in these live hostels One oi the threi* liostels 
at the headquaiteis is intended for women 
of depressed classes The numbei of these 
women at present is 8 In ( onneetion 
with the medical branch a Committee has 
been formed in England, which will enable the 
Society to send fully qualifled Nurses there to 
undergo further training Two fully qualified 
Nurses have so far been sent by the Society 
for their post graduate course in Public Health 
Nursing at Bedford College for women, 
London, with the partial help of a scholarship 
of the League of Jled Cross Society, Paris 
There is an active Infant Welfare centre and 
ante-natal clinics with the average daily 
attendance of 50 excluding expectant mothers. 
The Society has extended its medical dt^emtien 
in Bombay bv undertaking, with the help 
of two charitable Trusts in Bombay, to 
work out the scheme of Maternity, Infant 
Welfare, Child Welfare and General Nursing 
for the women and children of the Bhatia 
Community under the supervision of Mr G K. 


Devadhar. the organiser of the society. This 
scheme has a Maternity Hospital and Nursing 
Home, and three Infant Welfare centres. 
Besides, ttiere are Maternity Hospitals and 
Nursing Homes at Ahmeduagar, Allbag, Nasik, 
and Sholapiir under the management of the 
society in connection with otlier organizations 
Now Her Excellency tlie Countess of Irwin, the 
Countess of Heading, Lady Wilson, Lady Lloyd, 
Lady Willingdon, Lady Svderihain and 
Laay Chclirmford are Hon. Patronesses The 
institution is largely dependent upon public 
contributions and Qovernmeni assistance. 
The annual expenditure of the whole organiza- 
tion now exceeds lla 2,50,000. President • 
Shriraant Saubhagyavati H H the Baiiisaheb 
of Sangli , Honorary Organiser and General 
Secretary Mr Qopal Krishna Devadhar, M A , 
0 i.E ; Local Secretary and Treasurer Mrs. 
Yamiinabal Bhat ; Lady Superintendent and 
Secretary for Development and ('ollect)nns 
Mrs lanakib.ii I5h.it (Kalser-I-Ilind Silver 
Medal) , Tomt Lady Superintendents Mrs 
S.iralah.ii N.iik, m a , and Miss Dwarkabai 
Bh.it, B A , n T Jlon Secretaries^ ursinq and 
Medical Ediualion Committee Joint Hon 
Seoetanes J)i V C Gokhale, L M , 
Dr N L Ilanade, BA, M B B b , and 
Dr V It Dhamdlit H , mbbh 

PRE9S-OwNi'.iis* ASSOCIATION, Bombay- 
Started on 30th April 1919 to promote the 
interests of tlie printing and litho presses 
and alll(‘d trades, to bring about harmony 
and co-oj)eration among press owners and 
nroprietors and to take sucli steps as may 
be necessary in furtherance of the above 
objects 

Office — G iiwidi, Girg.vum, Bombay 4 
President — Shot Pandurang Javjee, JP. 
Sciretary -Mi Maiill.il C Modi 

llVNOoov Lrrriuiiy SoriiTY — Pation HE 

'I'he Goveinoi ot Jiurm.i Piestdent ,1 M 
S\mns, I'.sii , M \ , 1 1’ s , Ditutor ot I’liblic 
Instrintion I a e-President Dr H. B Osborn, 
Jlon Sect elm y Mrs C Peixock, 35, York 
Jto.id 

Recreation Club Institcif. — T his Institu- 
tion was started in 1912-13 by the members 
of the Ismaily Dharmic (religious) Library 
in Bombay Its central office is in Bombay 
with liranches at Ahmedabad, Ahmeduagar, 
Karachi, Hyderabad (Sindh), Poona, Warangal, 
etc. I’he alms and objects of the society 
are to elevate and improve the social, eco- 
nomic and spiritual condition of the depressed 
and poor classes of people and witli that 
intent to found primary schools, associations 
and such departments and to take all con- 
structive means to achieve the above objects 
The Institute has 2 orphanages with 150 
inmates, industrial works, domestic indus- 
tries, sales depots, clubs, libraries, etc. 
It also issues two Anglo- Vernacular papers. 
The Ismaily (a weekly) and The Nizan (a 
monthly), Hon, Secretary, Mr. Hasan Lalj, 
Devraj . 

Royal society of arts, Indian section.— 
This Society was founded In London in 
1754. Its recently published history by Sir 
Henry Trueman Wood, late Secretary of the 
Society, gives the following account of 
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the Indian Section. In 1857 a proposition , 
was made by Mr. Hyde Clarke, who! 
wrote to the Council suggesting that ** a 
special section be formed for India, another I 
for Australia, one for English America and 
so on." It was suggested that the Indian 
Section should meet once a fortnight for 
the reading of papers. Nothing came of the 
suggestion until ten years later when Mr. 
Hyde Clarke returned to England, and in 
1868 he renewed his proposal, but only 
proposing the formation of a Committee 
which should organise conferences on Indian 
subjects. This time the suggestion was 
taken up more warmly. Mr Hyde Clarke 
himself was placed on the Council, and the i 
Indian Conferences, which soon developed I 
Into the Indian Section, were started. " The ! 
Indian Section thus established became a ; 
most important department of the Society 
It has had great results in India by spread- 
ing Information as to the directions which 
the development of Indian manufactures 
and Indian products could most usefully 
take, and In England by giving similar in- 
formation as to the Industrial resources and 
progress of India itself The Section has 
received great help from the Indian press and ; 
it has in return been of service to the Indian ' 

f ress iu supplying useful information to it. I 
t has been of great value to the Society j 
itself as the means by which many members 
have been added to its list, so that in fact, 
thanks to a very large extent to the work | 
of the Indian Section and of the allied section ; 
for the Dominions and Colonies, a large 
proportion of the present number of ' 
members come from the dependencies I 
of the En»pirc abroad ’’ Setniary 
of the Societii (} JC Men/its, (' B F , M A ,| 
Secretary of the Indian and Donnmons and 
Colonies Sections ' W Perry ,b A., i 0 8 (retir- 
ed) 18, John Street, Adelphl, London, W. C 2 

Servants op India Sociiett — The Servants of 
India Society, founded by the late Hon Mr G 
K Gokhale In 1905, is a body of men who are 
pledged to devote all their lives to the service of 
the country on such allowances as the Society 
may be able to give Its objects are to train 
national missionaries for the service of India 
and to promote, by all constitutional means 
the interests of the Indian people Its present 
strength is 21 Ordinary members, 8 members 
under training, 2 permanent assistants,! At- 
tache and 1 probationer The Society has Itt 
headquarters in Poona with branches at 
Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Nagpur and 
other centres of work at Dohad in Gujerat , 
Ma^anur, ('oiinbatoie. Mangaloie and Oalicut 
in tlie Madras I’lesidein ^ , Lucknow in U P , 
Lahore in the Punjab and Cuttack in Bihar 
and Orissa 

The Society 's work is primarily political 
but as it believes in all round progress of the 
Indian people, it has always laid eqii il emphasis 
on social, economic, educational, labour and 
depressed class activities and has worked in these 
fields The political work is done through the 
legislatures, the non-oflacial political organiza- 1 
tions, deputations to foreign countries and i>ro - 1 
paganda The Right Hon V. 8. Srinivasa 
Sastn was in the old Imperial Legislative 
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Council and in the new Council of Statt till 
1924 and has to his credit many achievements 
Pandit Hirday Nath Xunzru was a mem- 
ber of the U. P. Legislative Council and 
of the Legislative Assembly He takes special 
[ interest in the questions of the Indlanisation 
of Army, public services, education and 
i Indians overseas Mr N. M Joshi has been a 
I nominated member of the Assembly since 1921 
j and has to his credit many a labour legislation 
I Mr N. A. Dravld was for three years a member 
of the C P Council Mr. Joshi was a member o' 
Bombay Municipal Corporation and Mr, R, R 
Bakhale a member of the Board of the Port of 
Bombay for a short period. Mr. Kunzru has 
been the General Secretary of the National 
Liberal Federation of India, and Messrs. Joshi, 
S P Andrews, Dube and K. P. Raul are Secre- 
taries of its Provincial brandies and have all 
done the work of organising political confer- 
ences. Messrs Sastri and Kunzru were 
members of the Liberal Party's deputation 
to England during the Reforms period of 1919- 
20. Mr Sastri again toured some of the Domi- 
nions in 1921 on behalf of the Government of 
India to secure legitimate rights for Indians 
there , attended as India’s representative the 
Assembly of the League of Nations and the 
Washington Naval Disarmament Conference , 
went to England in 1923 as a Leader of the 
Kenya Deputation of the Indian Legislature , 
went In 1927 to South Africa as Agent-General 
of the Government of India under the now 
famous Cape Town Agreement for eighteen 
months , and lastly went to Kenya in 1929 on 
l)ehalf of Government to place the Kenva 
Indian’s case before Sir Samuel Wilson His 
achievements in South Africa are a marvel 
to the world and brought the White and Indian 
communities together Mr, Kunzru went in 
1929 to Kenya to preside over the East African 
Congress and to England as the spokesman 
of the Kenya Indians to put their case before 
the British Government Mi P Kodand Bao 
was In South Africa with Mr Sastri and in Kenya 
with Mr. Kunzru and has mastered the question 
of Indians tliere Mr Joshi was a merabei 
of the Nehru Committee which Is the author of 
tlie now famous Nehru Report on Constitutional 
Retorms Messib S.istri and Joshi were membei'' 
of tlic Round Table Coniereine and Mr Josbi 
ol the CoiiBultatne Committee and a Delegate 
to the Joint Scleit Committee 


In the field of social economic and educational 
work, the Society’s activities are equally varied 
Some of its members are practically the founders 
of such institutions as the Poona Seva Sudan 
Bombay and Madras Social Service Leagues, the 
U P Seva Samiti, the Bhil Seva Mandal 
catering for the needs and uplift of the abori- 
ginal tribes in Gujerat The Seva Sadan his 
been a model Institution for the education of 
women which gives training to over 1,500 girls 
and women in all useful directions. It has many 
branches iu different parts of India carrying on 
social and educational work. The Social Service 
League has done good co-operative, educational 
and welfare work for the mill workers In 
Bombay by starting Co-operative Societies, 
adult night and technical schools and 
conducting welfare centres. The Seva Samltl 
is an unique organization In Upper India 
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itoing service to the pilgrims going to religious 
places such os Hardwar and Benares, and work- 
ing in times of epidemics Its Boy Scouts 
organisation is a wdl-knit body recognised both 
by the public and Government Mr Chitalia 
conducts the Bhagini Samaj for social educational 
work among the Gujarati ladies The Society 
has been conducting a model Depressed Class 
Mission in Manga lore and the Devadhar Malabar 
Eeconstruction Trust activities at Calient In 
the Co-operative movement the Society has done 
the pioneering work in the Bombay and Madras 
presidencies During natural calamities such 
as floods, famines and epidemics, the Society 
has done relief work in every part of India By 
its work in the Moplah rebellion, the Society has 
become a household name in Malabar Mr 
Sastri was for many years a member of the 
Madras University Senate, Mr. Kunzru is a 
member of the Allahabad and Benares Univer- 
sity Senates and Syndicates and Mr Dube, a 
member of the Luclmow University Court and 
of the Lucknow District Local Board 

The Society has taken equally prominent part 
In various labour activities Messrs Joshi and 
Bakhale have been General and Assistant 
Secretaries of the All-India Trade Union Congress 
since 1925 and are greatly responsible for the 
shape given to the labour movement and lor 
the organisational work particularly in Bombay. 
They have been President and General Secretary 
of the Bombay Textile Labour Union since 1926 
and have conducted many Textile strikes Mr 
Joshi attended five times the International 
Labour Conference at Washington and Geneva 
as Indian Worker’s Delegate and the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference in 1925 
Mr Bakhale went to Europe in 1928 to attend 
on behalf of Indian Labour, the Geneva Inter- 
national Labour Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Labour Conference, the Inter- 
national Textile Worker’s Congress, the Labour 
and Socialist International Congress and the 
British Trades Union Congress He studied the 
Trade Union movement in Great Britain, Ger- 
many and Russia Mr Parulekar and a few 
other members of the Society are doing similar 
labour work Messrs Sastri and Joshi were mem- 
bers of the Royal Commission on Indian Labour 

The Society conducts three iJapers — The Ser- 
lant of India, an English weekly of which Mr 
I’ Kodanda Rao is Editor, the Dnyan l^rakash, 
the oldest Marathi dally of which Mr. 
Llmaye is the Editor and the Hitaioad, a bi-week- 
ly. Sir. Parulekar conducts the All-India Trade 
Union Bulletin, and Mr. A. V. Patwardhan, 
the Samtham Swaraj, a Marathi weekly for the 
benefit of the subjects of Indian States The 
Society has also published several pamphlets 
on public questions of the day 

The question of the subjects of the Indian 
States has also engaged the attention of the 
Society and some of its members, particularly 
Messrs. A. V. Patwardhan, S G Vaze, and A. V 
Thakkar are devoting a part of their energies for 
that work. 

Mr G. K Devadhar, M a , 0 l e , is the 
President and Mr. H Kunzru, is the Vice- 
I’resident and Mr P Kodanda Rao, the 
Secretary Messrs. V Venkatasubbaiya, Joshi, 
Kunzru and Dravid are senior members of 
the four branches. 


The Society is a non-communal, non-sectarian 

body wlilch does not recognise any caste dis- 
tinctions* 

Sbva Sadan — The Seva Sadan Society was 
started on the 11th of July 1908, by the late 
Mr. B M. Malabar! and Mr Dayaram 
Gidumal It is the pioneer Iniian ladies’ 
society for training Indian sisteis oiinistrant 
and serving (through them) the poor, 
the sick and the distressed. To spread 
its Gospel far and wide, the first branch was 
opened at Poona as early as 1909. The Society 
has its headquarters in Gamdevi, Bombav. 
The Society maintalas the following depart- 
ments of work: (1) Homo for the Homeless 
(2) Ashrams (Training Homes) , (3) Marathi 
Normal Classes with a primary School 
(4) Home Education Classes, (5) Industrial 
Department Including a workroom. Sewing, 
Cutting, Hosiery, Cooking and Pastry and 
machine and hand Embroidery are among the 
chief industries taught Total number of 
women in the different classes is nearly 390. 
Seeretaty, Miss B A. Engineer, m.a., ll b., 
M B B , j r. 

CoivsnMPTiTBS* Homes SociBir — This So- 
ciety was started by the late Mr. B. M. Mala 
bari and Mr Dayaram Gidumal on the Ist 
of Juno 1909 It was registered under 
Act XXI of 1860 Mr Malabari secured 
a large grant of land in a Himalayan pine 
foreit in Uharanipurf Simla Hills) from H. H 
the Maharaja of Patiala, (or a Sanatorium 
for Consumptives. Hie Highness also 
gave a donation of Rs one lakh. In 1911 
by speeial iiermission the Sanatorium was 
named “ The King Edward VII Sanatorium ” 
The Sanatorium has its special water 
works known as the Lady Hardingc Water 
Works, presented by the late Sir Chinubhal 
Madhavlal, Bart , of Ahmedabad ’The Sana- 
torium has a Guest House The Noshlrwan 
Adul Guest House for visitors to Dhararnpore 
It has accommodation for 91) patients in- 
cluding the special Punjab Block built from a 
grant of the Punjab Government and reserved 
for European patients Most of the blocVs 
and cottages are built by Parsis The Sana- 
torium has Its own dairy and Is called the Bal 
Pirojbai R H Patuck Dairy 'The Recrea- 
tion Hall Is called “ The Sir Bhupinder Singh 
Recreation Hall ” after the name of the Maha- 
raja of Patiala Mr Malabari collected an 
Endowment Fund of about Ps. 67,000 lodged 
with the Treasurer, Charhable Endowments, 
under Act VI of 1890 Is early Rs 2,87,000 
have been spent on laying out the sites build- 
ings, etc , and tlic current annual expendi- 
ture is about Rs 56,000 The Senior and 
Junior Medical Officers are in charge of the 
Sanatorium The Office of this Society is 
situated at the Seva Sadan Buildings, 
Gamdevi, Bombay Mr S P Wadia is the 
Hon Secretary and Diwan Bahadur K. 
M Jhaveri is the Hon Treasurer. 

Society for the Protection of Children in 
Western India. — O ffice and Homes at King’s 
Circle. Matunga. 

Founded — To prevent the public and private 
wrongs of children and the corruption of their 
morals ; to take action for the enforcement of 
the laws for their protection, and. If necessary, 
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to suggOBt new laws or amendments of the 
existing laws; to provide and maintain an 
organization for these objects ; to promote 
education ; and to do all other lawful things 
incidental or conducive to the attainment 
of the foregoing objects Subscription for 
annual membership, Rs 10 , for Life Mem- 
bership, Rs. 100. President Dr Sir Temulji 
B Nariman^ Kt. 

Vonoranf Secretaries Dr. Mrs D A 
D ’Monte, Mrs R P MasaniarvdMrs Maneklal 
Premchand Hon Treasurer Khan Bahadur 
H S Katrak. 

Wbstern India National Liberal Associa- 
tion — {Founded in 1919). — The Association 
was formed, in pursuance of clause (ft) of Reso- 
lution XI of the First Session of the All-India 
Conference of the Moderate Party, with 
a view to do sustained work for the poli- 
tical progress and the moral and material 
welfare of the people , to give expression 
from time to time to the considered opinion 
of the Party on matters of public interest ,and 
to inform and educate public opinion in this 
presidency in support of its views, policy and 
methods. 

The objects of the Association are the 
attainment by constitutional means of full 
Dominion Status for India at the earliest possi- 
ble date For the promotion of those objects, 
the Association sliall adopt constitutional 
methods of agitation and work and siiall foster 
a spirit of broadminded liberalism based on 
principles of lilicrty, equality and fraternity 
among the different classes and communities 
of the people For the fulfilment of these 
objects the Association shall carry on educative, 
and propagandist woik by means of leaflets, 
pamphlets and other publications, (a) re- 
presentations to Government, (c) meetings or 
conferences, lectures and all such methods as 
may be doomed practicable and expedient to 
educate public opinion, and (d) for advancing 
the interests of tne Liberal Party bv organising 
and influencing elections to the legislatures. 
Central and Provincial, to Municipalities 
and District Local Boards 

The affairs of the Association are conducted 
by a Council consisting of 4G members who 
are elected every two years 

President Sir Chimanlal H Sctalvad, 
K.O IE, LL D , Vice-Presidents * The lion Sir 
Phlroze C Sethna, Kt , o b e and SirCowasji 
Jehangir (Jr), kcie, Hou Secretaries 
Mr Kazi Kabiruddin, Mj J R B Jeejeebhoy 
and Mr A D Shroff, Assistant Secretary' 
Mr V R Bhende. 

Ojjice — 107, EsplanadeRoad, Fort, Bombay 

Women’s Indian Association (Pantheon 
Gardens, Eomore, Madras) — This Asso- 
ciation was started in Adyar, Madras, in July 
1917, with aims of service 

Aims and Obtects — To present to women 
their responsibilities as daughters of India 
To secure for oveiy girl and boy the right of 
Education thiougli schemes of Compulsory 
Primary Education, including the teaching of 
religion. To secure the abolition of cliild- 
marriage and. to raise the Age of Consent foe 


married girls to sixteen. To secure for women 
the vote for Municipal and Legislative CJouncUs 
on the same terms as it is or may be granted 
to men To secure adequate representation 
of women on Municipalities, Taluk and Local 
Boards, TjCgislative Councils and Assemblies 
To secure for women the light to vote and to 
lie eleoted for tlie Council of State To 
establish equality of rights and opportunities 
between men and women . I'o help women to 
realise that the future of India lies largely in 
their bands , for as wives and mothers they 
have the task of training, guiding and forming 
the oliaraetcr of tlie future lulers of India 
To band women into groups for the purpose of 
self-development and education and for the 
definite service of others. 

It has 48 branches and over 4,000 mcm- 
iK'rs Each branch is autonomous and works 
accoiding to the needs of the locality. 

The Association grants scholarships to girls. 
Interests women in maternity and child- 
welfare work in the uplift of the depressed 
class and in other social and welfare activities 
for the general betterment of Indian societv , 
has worked successfully tor securing Franebiw* 
for women in India, (see pages 93 and 94 of the 
Simon Report, Vol II) and compulsory educa- 
tion for girls and also actually help(?d In the 
passage of Ciiild -Marriage Restraint Act in 
tlie Assembly and tlie Acts for the Suppres- 
sion of Traltic m women and cinldren and the 
abolition ot the Devadasi system, in the local 
Icglslatuie Holds regular monthly meetings 
ot women to educate them as to their duties 
as wives, motliers and ( itizens, publishes a 
monthly magazine titled Stri-Dharma, now 
edited by Dr (Mrs ) Muthulakshmi Reddi, for 
carrying out ot the above objects The 
Association is an All-India body Its largest 
branch litung m Bombay and its branches 
are spread throughout India and flourishing as 
tar as Kaslirairand Lashkar It is found tliat 
women everywhere welcome the ojiportunities 
glvdi for their self-development and self- 
ex firession 'I'Jie Association is affiliated to 
all the imiMntant progiessive women associa- 
tions m India and tlirougliout the world It 
was the initiator of tlie All-India Women’s 
Conference and the First All-Asian Women’s 
Conference at Lahore The Madras Seva Sadan 
and the Madras Children’s Aid Society owe 
their origin to the efforts of this Association 

Young Men’s Christian Association. — 
This Association, which was founded by the 
late Sir George Williams in 1844, Is now a 
world-wide movement, well established in 
almost every country in both the hemispheres 
The aim of the Association is, through its 
religious, social, educational, and physical 
work to answer the fourfold — spiritual, 
social, mental and physical — needs of young 
men and boys. 

The Young Men’s Christian Association, 
though relatively new to India, is spreading 
rapidly. The ‘ local ’ Associations are auto- 
nomous and governed by local Boards of 
Directors These Associations in Convention 
elect a National Council which is responsible 
for the supervision and expansion of ail forms 
of the Assodation work in India, Burma and 
Ceylon. 
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There are now over 60 Associations affiliated 
to the National Council and many other village 
Associations with many thousands of members 
of all races and creeds. The following Associa* 
tions own one or more buildings which serve as 
the local headquarters — Allahabad . Alleppey , 
Bangalore , Bombay , Calcutta , Calicut , 
Coimbatore ; Colombo , Delhi , Galle , Hydera- 
bad : ,Tubbul|)ore , Kandy , Karachi ; Kunnam- 
kulam , Kotiayam . Lahore , Madras , Madura ; 
Nagpur , Naini Tal , Ootacamund , Poona , 
Bangoon ; Bisalpur ; Secunderabad , Simla , 
Trivandrum ; Wellington. The others use 
rented or rent-free buildings. 

The work of the National Council and of the 
local Association is carried on by numerous 
voluntary workers and Committees, assisted 
by 85 siiecially trained full-time Secretaries 
A feature of the Y M C. A in India is the 
international character of its Secretariat 
It is made up of 7 Americans, 2 Canadians, 5 
Englishmen, 3 Scotchmen, 1 Swiss, 1 Swedish, 

4 Anglo-Indians, 1 Dane, 2 Australians, 1 
Burmau and 58 Indians and Ceylonese. 

The classes of people reached by the Indian 
Y. M. C A. and the lines of service it attempts 
to do for them may be stated as follows — 

Generally * — 1. Literature — Publication of 

original works and reprints Six series 
“ Heritage of India , ** Religious Quest 
of India ," “ ReUglous Life of India , ** 
“ Builders of Modern India , ” “ Education 
of India,” “Heritage of Ceylon,” 
“Women of India.” 

2 Lecture Bureau — Many thousands 
of slides on a wide variety of education- 
al and recreational topics serving a clientele 
in o\er 700 centres in India. 

3. Physical — Training Physical Directors 
for schools and colleges, fostering play- 
ground movement, Olympics. 

Boys, — Scouting, Boys’ Clubs, Camps, etc 

Students — Hostels and Institutes in most 
University Centres. 

Indian students in Britain — Specially In 
London, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

“Citizens*’ — (<•«., English-educated Indians I 
Ceylonese and Burmese) Reading Rooms, 
Libraries, Lectures, Group Conferences , 
Study-Circle®, handlli^ many subjects of 
vital interest — social, intellectual and 
religious. 

Soldiers • — Institutes and Holiday Homes for 
British Soldiers in a number of centres 
Including the N W Frontiers 

Anglo-Indians •‘—Hostels, Institutes, Em- 
ployment Bureaux 

Europeans' — Hostels, Institutes, Employment 
Bureaux. 

Labourers in Mills — “ Welfare” Work. 

Rural Communities — " Rural Reconstruc- 
tion” work embracing Co-operatl\e Bank- 
ing, Distribution, Cattle Insurance and 
Arbitration, Cottage Industries, and Adult 
Education in four Selected Centres. 
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A monthly magazine, the You NO Men of 
India, Burma and Ceyron is issued at 
Rs. 2-8-0 per annum, iucluding postage. 

The work of the National Council (excluding 
that of the 50 local Y.M C As ) called for a 
Budget of Rs 1,25,602 in 1933. Of this 
sum Rs 28,790 had to be raised from the 
public in India 

The Headquarters of the National Council 
is 5, Russell Street, Calcutta The officers 
arc — 

Patron — His Excellency the Earl of Willing, 
don, GMSI, GMIE, GCMG, QBE, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India 

President ^ the National Council — -The Most 
Rev Dr Foss Westcott, Metropolitan of 
India. 

General Secretary — B L Rallia Ram, 
B sc , B T 

The Bombay Association now possesses four 
well-equipped buildings — Wodehouse Road, 
Laraington Road, Rebsch Street, and Rey- 
nolds Road The Piosident is Tlic Hon 
Mr lustice K Barleo and the General 
Secretary is Mr H W Bryant, mbs In 
connection with each branch there is a well 
managed hostel providing accommodation for 
over 200 young men These branches are 
managed by a Committee working under the 
Board of Directors Each Branch organisation 
directs many and varied activities designed to 
meet the physical, spiiitual, social, and mental 
needs of their members A Welfare Service 
agency for labourers started in 1924 is now 
conducting eight centres, serving mill workers. 
Municipal menial employees, Port Trust and 
Railway employees A programme of educa- 
tion, lectures, physical culture, play and 
general uplift, profltably fills up the leisure 
time of the workers and their families The 
Association is responsible for the direction of 
three public playgrounds in the city, which 
are financed by the Municipality 

Youno Women’s Chkjstun Association of 
India, Burma and Ceyi.on — I' hlB Asso( ia- 
tion founded in the >r,ir 1875 was oigamscd 
nationally in 189(» 

The aim ot the Assofiation is to unite women 
and girls ot India, Buiina and Ciy lon in lellow- 
ship and mutual service for their spiritual, 
lutcllei tual, social and iihysn al development 
The Association exists for Indian, Anglo-Indian 
and Euro|)ean girls and women There are 
members in the following Branches General 
41 , Student 43, and Girl Guides 12 The needs 
ot girls are met by ph>8ical drill, recreation, 
( liibs and classes, lectures, commercial classes, 
j Bible study and devotional meetings, ami 
[meetings for social intercourse Hostels, some 
of them holding as many as 70 girls, are establish- 
ed were there is a demand for them and the 
Association, at present, owns 21 including 8 
holiday homes in the hills These hostels 
aciomniodato working girls, ^teachers, nurses, 
students, and apprentices Rates vary accord- 
ing to the residents’ salaries and accommoda- 
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tloii, though all equally receive the benefits of 
a comfortable home, good food and wholesome 
surroundings. The holiday homes provide 
cheap holidays in healthy surroundings and also 
accommodate girls who work in the hills during 
the hot season In addition to holiday homes 
Summer Conferences are held annually at Anan- 
dagiri, the Conference estate owned by the 
Association, in Ootacamund. Special Girls’ 
Camps are arranged from time to time in many 
centres. 

Traveller's aid work is done in the large porta, 
especially Colombo, and a large number of 
transient guests and visitors are accommodated 
In the Homes m these centres The Association 
also runs employment bureaux through the 
agency of which many girls find positions. 
The commercial schools train girls for office 
and business life These larger Associations 
are manned by a staff of trained secretaries, 
some of whom come from Great Britain, America, 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada The others 
are found and trained in India In many of 
the smaller branches where the work is of a 
simpler nature, it is carried on by voluntary 


workers who render faithful service year bv 
year. The Student Department is affiliated 
to the World’s Student Christian Federation 
and has 43 branches in the various Schools and 
Colleges 

The Association, which is affiliated to the 
World's Young Women’s Christian Associations 
IS international and interdenominational 
Active membership is open to all who declare 
their faith in our Lord Jesus Christ and desire 
to serve others in His spirit of love, and Associate 
membership is open to any girl or woman, 
regardless of what her religion mav be, who 
wishes to join the world-wide fellowship of the 
YWCA and declare her sympathy with its 
purpose, and to share in its activities 

The Patroness of the Association is H E 
Lady Willingdon. 

Copies of the annual reports and other printed 
matter can be obtained from the National 
Office which is at 134, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta. The official organ of the Association 
IS the leaflet “ Everymember ” whnh is issued 
I each month and sent to members and friends of 
the Assot iation 


ASSOCIATION OF BRITISH UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN INDIA. 


The Association of British University Women 
in India was established in 1913. Its objects 
are — 

(1) To facilitate Intercommunication and 
co-opcratlon between women belonging to 
the universities of the United Kingdom, resident 
in India 

(2) To provide a means of keeping in touch 
with the universities of the United Kingdom 
by communication with the British Federa- 
tion of University Women, and otherwise 
as may seem expedient. 

(3) To act as an organisation which shall 
afford opportunity for the expression of united 
opinion and for concerted action by university 
women. 

Membership Is open only to those women 
who hold degrees in any university in the 
United Kingdom, or hold Oxford or Cambridge 
Bonours Certificates; but Associate Member- 
ship is open to women who have studied at a 
British University for two years and each 
Branch may admit as Honorary Members 
women who have advanced the higher educa- 
tion and interests of women. 

The Association of British University Women 
has two branches. The addresses of the Hono- 
rary Secretaries are as follows : — 

Eony. Local Secretariet* 

Bombay ..Mrs. A J Moore, 31, Tedder 

Boad, Bombay. 

Punjab ..Mrs Skemp, Race Course 

Koad, Lahore. 


The Delhi and Punjab Branches came into 
existence In 1918. The Calcutta and Bombay 
Branches are Influential and have repeatedly Inter- 
vened with good effect to educate public opinion 
with regard to subjects affecting women. All 
Branches have, for instance, made investigations 
on behalf of the Education Department, Govern- 
ment of India, the Calcutta University Com- 
mission, etc , and have supplied, through the 
International Federation of University Women, 
information on Secondary Education in India 
to the I.eague of Nations They have been 
the means of introducing women on to University 
Senates and Municipalities The Calcutta Branch 
carried through an important exhibition of Food 
Products. 

The Bombay Branch has done good work In 
connection with the formation of the Social 
Purity Committee and has, through a special 
sub-oommlttec, organized public meetings for 
women on subjects affecting their interests about 
which logisiation was being or had been recontl> 
enacted. 


A valuable part of the work of the 
Association was the establishment of Women's 
Employment Bureau in Calcutta and 
Bombay. They were remarkably successful 
The Bombay Bureau was eventuallv merged 
into the employment Bureau established by 
tne Women’s Council ; the Calcutta Bureau has 
ceased to exist. 
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Aba means of promoting friendships betweeo 
women from various parts of the United King- 
dom, with widely differing tastes and interests 
and spheres of life in India, and as an instrument 
for affording opportunities for usefulness to 
educated women, the Association of University 
Women has a useful function to perforin. 


This Association is Federated to the “ Fed- 
eration ot University Women in India,” and 
thus forms one of the Units of the Indian Fod- 
eidtion 


Federation of University Women in India 

Tins 18 an organization conceived to uaite for 
service and fellowship all University Women of 
wliatever race or U niversity who mav be resident 
In India Units representing British Universities, 
Indian Universities and American Universities 
8c\crally have existed since 1913 (Britain) ana 
1920 (India and America) respectively 

These Units are now affiliated to the F U 
T and are as such affiliated to the Interna 
tional Federation of University Women whldi 
(mbraccs 31 conntnes of the world and has its 
l)ead(iuarters at Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London 


Tills International Federation is then a kind of 
League ot Nations in whhh the University is the 
Unit and the opportunities It affords for better 
understanding for world-friendship, and world 
bcrviie, will easily be imagined 

As forming one Family, H.s Members help the 
cohinion cause ot women they help one another 
by inspiration and Interchange of service thev 
help the country for which as individual Units 
thev stand, inasmuch as that country is swept 
lorthwith by reason of its place within the Inter- 
national Federation alone, into world sUitistics 
and the dignity of recognition by the League 
of Nations at (Jeneva 


The benefit to Members Individually also is 
great The Club Houses of the Federation all 
over the w'orld are open to them Eipially so 
.ire all Scholarships and Fellowships offered by 
the Federation 


During 1929 these last have included Scliolar 
ships from Great Britain and Amencji which 
gave free tuition, board and residence at 
certain Colleges to students for a degree resi- 
dential scholarships at (Toshv Hall, valuable 
Fellowships and Prizes offered chiclly for Medfcaj 
orScIentliic research by Australia and America 

A special scholarship was oflcred in 1929 
by Barnard College, Columbia Universitv, to 
under-graduates from India 

Membership is open to Women Graduates of 
any University tliroiigli the Unit representing 
that University. Colonial Graduates arc at 
present attached to the British Unit The 
Bombay Pn sideiK v Women Giadiiatcs’ T'mon 
otters niembeisliip to a graduate ol anj recog- 
nised Unlversit) in tlie whole woild 

Subscriptions — Uadi Unit pays r ipitntion at 
S as per head 

The Federation has ]iran(hes in Bombav , 
Lahore, Madras, Kodaikaiial Jj.u li Brandi 
has its loeal Committee P>iit as a whol( 
the Federation is undci a Central Committee with 
Headquarters at ('alcntta tor the years 1928 and 
1929 Headquarters are at Bombay from 1930 


0FU(M<1 BkVRIRR, CJ',NTRVL COAtMJTTlF 
President Dr MiitluilaKshiui Keddi, MH,rM 
Local IIj’I’jiksfntvtivis 


Bombay 

Punjab 

STadras 

Ivodaikanal 


Mrs Mooie 
Miss I Baptist. 
Mrs Skemp 
Miss .loscph 
Mis C MoClalland 


llonornm General Scirelaii/ Mrs Doctoi , 
Hirji Mansions, Gow.iHa 1 ank Boad, Bombay (5 


Applications for mcinbcrsliiji should he niailc 
to the Honorary (»encral Sicriturv who will 
forward tlie same to thi i.ocal .Secretary to whose 
Unit it may ujipcilain 

Ifon General Seirttaiy Mis Uiilb.inu J Jt 
Doctor, Federation ol Thiiveibitv Women in 
India 


Association of Columbia Univfrsity Alumni in India — ihis is an oigani/ation conceived 
to unite tor service and feliowsliij) ail Columbia alumni W'ho may he icsident in inclia It was 
t'Hindcd in 193], and is a constituent memhc'r ol tlie Alumni Fcdnation ol Cohimhia University, 
New York, USA There aie more than fiftv such Columbia Associations including one in 
London, Pans, Madrid and Berlin Tlie India Association lias its Headquarters in Bom])ay 

President of the Association Dr Jal Dastur C Pavry, M a , rh D , 03, Pedd^'r Bond, Malabar 
Bill, Bombay 
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PRINCIPAL CLUBS IN INDIA. 





Subscription. 



Esta- 

)llBhed 






Nftiae ot Club, 

Clab-hoase. 

Ent. 1 

An- 

Mon- 

Secretory. 




Qual 

thly. 1 





Ks. 

Rs 

Rs. 


Abbottauad 


Abbottabad, N. W F 
Provinces. 

40 


20 

Capt F L Roberts 


1890 ; 

Madras 

75 

12 

6 

C Cayley 

AORA 

1808 ‘ 

Agra Cantonment 

75 

. . 

12 

Captain J. j west- 






mor“land 

Ahmeonaqati 

1889 


40 


13 

W R Cope 

Aijal .. 

1893 iLushal Hills, E B <fe 

VI 


16 

Capt E G Sutton. 


Assam. 





Ajmbre 

1883 

Kaiser Bagh . . 

100 


12 

Lt P. W Grant 

A KOLA 

1870 

Berar . . 

100 


15 

R K Rdmadh>am, 

Allahadap .. 

1868 

Allahabad 

100 

10 

12 

Capt G T W Horne 

Amraoti 



100 


13 

R L Johnston 

Amritsar 

1894 

A mritsar 

30 


12 

Walter Dawson 

bangalore, United 

1868 

38, Kesidency Road . . 

100 


12 

T S Kemmis 

Service 

Bareilly 

1883 

Municipal Gardens 

50 



Capt J W T Wool- 






d ridge, i a sc 

Baris AL 

1864 BackergunJ, Baribal 

32 


13 

W K Hod gen 

Barracfpore 

1850 

Grand Trunk Road, S 
Riverside 

100 


15 

J Wilson and F. 8 
Hill 18 

Babsein (^ymkuina 

1881 

Fytche Street, Bassein, 

50 


11 

H Crawford 


Burma. 





Bblqaum 

1884 

Close to Race Course . 

60 


13 

Cnpt R H Coad. 

Benares 

. 


20 


16 

A H Gurney, i c s 

Bengal 

1827 

33, ChoAvrlnghee Road, 

500 

25 

20 

P B Warburton 


Calcutta 





Bengal United Sbr- 

1845 

29, Chovrringhee Road 

150 

20 

16 

Dr A M. Heron 

VIOE. 

Bombay 

1882 

Esplanade Road 

100 

12 

10 

H F Chard. 

Bombay Gymkhana 



75 

6 

9 

J B Baielay and 






G S Broad bent. 

Btoflia 

1833 

Beilasis Road, Bombav 

200 

24 

12 

H If Hobbs, D s 0 , 
M 0. 

Hou Mr J Ghosal, 

Calcutta 

1907 

241, Lower Circular 

2C0 

120 

10 


Road. 




c S 1 , C I E , I s 

(Rtd ) Mr D Y 








An derson 

Cawnpore 

1844 

Cawnpore 

50 


10 

G Rose. 

CniTTAGONG . 

1878 

Pioneer Hill, Chltta- 

75 

12 

10 

Capt R Deodes 



gona. 




Lt R L Lane 

Club op Cbntrat 

1 1885 

Mhow . 

60 


15 

India. 

Club of Western 

1865 

El phinstone R oad , 


12 

10 

Capt J H Michel 1 

India. 

Cochin 

1876 

Poona 

100 

18 

10 

A L D Lambe 

COCONADA 

1866 

Coconada 

70 


II 

C D T Shores (Cniair* 







man) 

Coimbatore 

1868 

Coimbatore . . 

75 

9 

10 

E F H Gerrard 

COONOOK 

1894 

CooDoor, INilgiris 

50 

12 

8 

A K Weld Downing 

Dacca 

1864 

Dacca .. 

50 


20 

C W Tandy Green 

DaLHOFMI' 

1 

Dalbousie, Punjab . . 


15 

7 

W L. Stevenson. 

Darjeilino .. 

1868 

Auckland Road 

lOO 

16 

7* 

G Wraugham Hardy 

G C L Wadley 

Delhi 

1898 

Ludlow Castle,, Delhi . . 

100 

15 

15 

Imperial Delhi, 


Delhi 

100 

15 

15 

J Hills 

Gymkhana 




1 


: „ 
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Name of Club | 

Esti- 

blished 

Club-houBe 

Sab8Cii{)t 

„ . i Ah* 1 

|noall 

ion 1 

Mon- 

thl> 

1 Soci etarv 




Rs. 

Rs 

Rs 


JHAKSI 

1 

1 1887 

Mext to Public Gar- 
dens, Jhansi. 

50 


12 

Captain Salt 

Madras 

1831 

Mount Road , Madras . 

250 

20 

12 

J A Thomson 

Madras Cosmopom 
TAS. 1 

I 1873 

Mount Road 

1 

ISO 

24 

5 

Kao U iliadur Di A 
iTalcshrnan a s w a m 1 
Mudaliar, m d 

Malabar 

l«04 

Beach Road, Callout 

100 


i 12 


MAYMYO 

1001 


100 

12 

! 20 

J R Could 

Mooltan 

1892 

Mooltan 

50 


12 

^lajor J M Arackeuzlo, 
KAMO. 

Nainital 

1884 1 

i 


150 

12 

10 

Col J de Gn y, 

0 U F 

OOTAOAMCND 

1 1840 ' 

^ Ootacaniund, Nilgln 
Hills 1 

150 

18 

12 

Cap! A Catling 

ORIENT 

1 

1 Chowpaty, Bombay 

1 ' 

1 

300 

72 

6 

i 

1 

Mr C w E Arhnth- 
not. B A . B F , C I K . 
Sii Ciirrimbho> Eb« 
rahim. Bart 

Peqd . 

1871 

Prome Road , Rant^oon 

300 

20 

1 

ROB Pcrrott 

PESHAWAR 

IO8S 

j Peshawar 

50 i 


12 

]MaJor E E Hills 

PUNJAB 

1879 

Upper Mall, Lahore 

150 

15 

' 12 

Caj)t R U Siiulez. 

Quetta 

1879 

! Quetta.. 

120 


j 20 

1 M Walker, OB E, 
A M C ICE 

Rangoon Gymkhana 

1874 

Halpln Rd , Rangoon 

75 

6 

in 

R H llughesdon, M C 

Rangoon Boat Club 


Royal Lakes, Rangoon 

48 

12 

: 5 

Edward Thomson 

Rajlputana 

1880 

Mount Abu 

50 


8 

R. E ('oup)and 

Royal Bombay Yacht 

1880 

Apollo Bunder 

100 

18 

12 

Lt -Col 0 Cobh.c B K 

Club 




Royal Calcutta Turf 
Glttb 

1861 

11. Russell Street 

500 

2 > 


Capt The Hon A 
Howard, M C 

Royal Western 


Naslk . . 

75 

15 

12 

D C A Kincaid 

India Golf Ctitb 






Saturday 


7, Wood Street, Ca’- 
cutta 

175 

12 

12 

E A Yea IS ley 

iBOUNDERABAL 

1883 

Secunderabad (Deccan) 

100 


12 

Ciijit H S Morris, m.C’ 

Shiltxjno 

sialkot 

1878 

I Northbrook Road, 

Shillong 

Sialkot, Punjab 

100 

32 

12 j 

23 

21 

J C Ritter 

Capt L H Ra dwell 

SIND .. 

1871 

Karachi 

200 

12 ! 

12 

Major J C Crocker 

TlirOHINOPOIY 

1809 

Cantonment 

90 

12 1 

12 

H C Hodgson 

Tutioorin .. ,, 

1885 

Tutlcorin 

50 

6 1 

10 

R S KempSerhen 

United Service Oixb 

1860 

Simla 

100 

12 1 

12 

A L Mortimer, 
r R I.B A. 

United Service Otub, 

1861 

Cbutter Mcnzil Palace ' 

100 

I 

12 

E.J Hawkins 

Lucknow . 







Upper Burma 

1889 

1 

Fort Dutferln, Man- 
dalay 

50 

12 1 

20 

A Douglas Marshall 

Western India Turf. 


Bombay and Poona . 

150 

25 ' 


I C C Gulliland 

ILLTNGDON SPORTS 

1917 

Clerk Road, Bombay 

500 

120 


W Botteril! 

Whelrr 

1 

1863 

Tlie Mall, Meerut 

50 

! J 

17 

Major R E Webb 

0 B B 
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Rotary in India, 


ROTARY IN INDIA. 


HOT ARY CLUBS TX MIDDLE ASIA 
KEGrOX 


H W Br\ int M B E , J V , Honorary 
Comrais^ionor, Midtlb* Asia Re<^ion, Y M C A , 
Wodeliouse Hoad l^ciiduu 

INI) I A 

Amhitsar (1933) President \Y lloberson-Ta>lor, 
Hon Sbch D May Arrindel], 65 The Mall, 
Amritsar l2nd and 4th 'Ihiesdays of oath month, 
at 8-30 inn , from the 15th Octobei to 14th 
Apiil , it 8 p lu lioni the 15th Apiil to 14th 
October The Amntsai Hotel 

Bombay (1929) President S T Dockrai Hon 
V lee-Presuient -II W Bi\ant, Hon 
Sicretaneb — h G Higham and Alheit Ray- 
mond Eien Tuesdai, 1-80 pm , 'J’.ij Mabil 
Hotel 

C VLCLTTTA (191 9) J‘iesident A R Dalai Hun, 
Secy C Wanen r.oulton, Stephen HoUbe, 
Dalhousn* Squne l'Aer\ 'I’uesdav, 1-30 pm, 
Great EasL in Ilotc 1 

KauaCIIT (1913) Ptestdeni Sii MonLigu De B 
Webb, (’ 1 , < ’ B E , (’.ivton House, Kiitdien 
Road Hon S<cy Halim II 'I's abji, Uai-at- haw, 
Sunn\ Side Koad Ii\(i\ 1st and hd Satniday 
1 15 pm 'Pile C( nti al Hotel 

J \ltOBK (1927) President (! T Hamilton 
Harding C 1 E , I J* Hon Secy H J 
Kustomji G High ( oiiit Chambeis J-lven 
Iiida^, S-30 pm Nedon’s Hotel 

Makkas (1929) Presidnil R D Ruhmond 
Hull Seiy C RajagopAlachaii, Aidlui,’ 
45, Spill Tank Road, tigmoie, Maflias Even 
I‘iida> , 1-30 p 111 , Gjmkhana ('lub 

B U RAl A 

rUNOOOV (1929) Ph’sident C'u] C de M AVell- 
borne Hon Se< y C 1* Wilton, \ a( mini 
Oil Co ,581, JMcidiant Stiiet Jt Hon Seiy 
S T Sadasivan, 044, JMeidiant Sticet Even 
Tlles(ia^ , 1 p in , Stiand Hotel 

Th \\ KTMYo (1 929) President U Than Tin, B A , 
BCS l)eiuit\ CommissKimT, ThaActinyo 
Hon Secy II Von, SiTietary, Dibtrn t Council, 
Tha>etnno Every Saturda\ at 5 pm, 
Rotars ('lull House 

CEYLON 

Colombo (1929) President A Gammon, IIa\lev 
A Kenny, Colombo Hon Secy H A Haines, 
0 O Box No 88 (Olombo Eveiy Thiirsda>, 
1pm, The Giand Oiienlal Hotel 


STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 

SlNQ^PORE (1930) President W Allan Ele\ 
Esq Hon Secy Major J Lee, St Andiew s 
School Every Wednesdav at 1 pm , Adelplu 
Hotel 

Penang (1930) President Dr K Aid Arid 
.7/ Hon Secretaries l)i S Rasiinav again a 
G Maimd Address ( /o Health Otlire, Penatm 
I'iV Cl y Tuesday at 1pm, E AG Hotel 

FEDERATED MAJAY STATES 

Kttal\ LeMplk (1930) Piesident Mi E I) 
Biitlci Hon Secy Mr I, D Gammans, M C 's 
3‘ O Box 203, Ku.ila Jaimpiir Emtj Wed 
nesday at 1pm, Hotel JMajestic 

Seuemban (1929) President Mr H P Biysoii 
Malayan Civil Service Hon Jt Serretarns 
Ml S S Chelvanay again, c/o Chaitercd Bank 
Seremban, FMS, and Di Eu Kav' Hoi 
International Disjiensai v, Biich Koad, Si i 
emban ('losed Meeting, Ibt Tlmisday ot uiili 
month at 7 p m Open Meeting, 3id Thmsd i\ 
of each mouth, at 8pm, The Rest Housi 
Si'i emban 

IvLANO AND COAST (1929) President Goli Hm li 
Huat, JP Hon Secy C ,1 H bon e, Sei ret.ii \ 
Sanitary Boanl, Klang, EM S Every 'I’m 
day at 5 pm , Clnnese Men hanls’ CInb“ Kl.int' 

JAVA 

Bandoeng President Jng D W Spainai\ 
Hon Seiy I A C de Ivotk van l.eeuv\eii 
Bioiiwstiaat 10 Bandoeng Everv 'I’hursil i\ 
<it 8 pm Sociftcit Comoidia 

DjokjGvAUTV President Ir P A G Assi 1 
Iieigs Class -Railroad Eiiuifunent ((.ii 
rebuilding) \ddress, 1 Peiigok, Djokjak.iil.i, 
N E 1 Seiretary J C 1- (.otzvaii di i 
vet Clasv — Agrhultuic (Ediu ational exti n 
Sion) Address .13 Gondokoof-oemaii, Djok 
Jakarta N E I Soi ieteit' de Vcieemging 
Everv 1 rid ay at 8 i» in 

Malang (19 lO) President Pi of Di \ r,elH i 
Hon Secy L S \ M von Romei Ev(i\ 
Wednesday, 8 pm Club Cmuoidia 

Solrabaya (1910) J^iesident 'I’li \ van dei 
baan Jfon Seey K K J L Sti mimt/, (M 
R I C E) l'iVei\ 'I'huisd.iv, 8 j) tii , ()mii!:i 
Hotel, Soeiabava 

SUMA'I’RA 

MEDAN (1930) Pnsident Di J W WdfT 

Hon Seiy G G Matthieu, IMedaii Eveiy 1st 
and 3rd Monday ol the month at 8pm, Giaiid 
Hotel, Died an 

BUITENZORG 

Buitenzorg President Dr P van HuLstijn 
Secretary Dr J G I A Maas, van Irnliott- 
weg 16, Bmtenzoig dub, 'J’huisdnv, 7-30 p m 
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The Church. 


The Church of England in India became on 
March 1, 1930, a felf-govcrninj? branch ol the 
Anglican Communion Until that date it had 
been an integral part of the Church of Englarui 
and its bishops were considered to be suffragans 
of the Archdiocese of Canterbury This legal 
bond was severed bv the passing of the Indian 
Church Act and Measure in 1927, and from the 
date of severance appointed under the Act, 
tlie Church of India, Burma and Ccvlon has 
been free to manage its own affairs, although, 
as it states in the Preamble to its Constitution, 
It has no intention or desire “ to renounce its 
obligations to the rest of the Holy Catliolii 
Chun h and its fundamental principles, but on 
the contrary acknowledges that If it should 
abandon those fundamental principles it would 
hreik spiritual continuity ^Mtll its past and 
tlestroy its spiritual identity ” 

Like all the other oranelies of the Anglican 
communion the Church of India Burma and 
CJeyloii IS Episcopal It is comiiosed of fourti'cn 
'•eta, Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, Colombo, 
l.ahore, Ilangoon, Travancore and Cochin, 
Chota Nagpur, Lucknow, Tinnc\clJy and 
Madura, Nagjiur, Dornakal, Assam and Nasik 
Of those the first to be ereeb'd was Calcutta in 
1 fil I and the last was Nasik m 1930 Vacancies 
on the Episcopal Bench arc filled by election, 
each (lioccse electing its own bishop Tlic‘ 
Bishops rule' the Church and to them is reserved 
the final word in all matters of faith .ind order, 
but they rule in con.junction with a system 
of Councils whicl has been framed so as to 
give the greatest possible amount of rcprc'sen- 
tation to the whole body of the faithful The 
foundation of the system is the Parochial 
Council of which the Parish Priest is the 
e^invcnor and chairman Mver' i)apttsed, 
ind confirmed member of the Chuich residing 
in the parochial area who contributes, in some* 
recognised way, to the financial sup])ort of 
the (Jhurc h, is a member of the P.iroehlal Counc il 
fif the ecc ic'suistieal area in which he resides 
and IS railed a Qualified Elector 

Above the Parochial Councils come the 
Oiwesan Councils. All Priests holding tlio 
Bisliop’s license are members of the Diocesan 
' ’ouncil and to It are sent Lay llepresentatives 
elected by the Qualified Electors of every 
1 arochial Council The Diocesan Councils 
uianage all purely domestic matters and have 
the riglit of petitioning the General Council 
about any subject of wider importance which 
may Interest them They elect a given number 
of priests and laymen to be their representatives 
on the General Council General Councils are 
held not less than every three years and i^sually 
at Calcutta. They consist of three “Houses,” 
ivishops, Priests and Laymen Every Diocesan 
^ the House of Bishops 

ine other two Houses are formed by the elected 
representatives of the Diocesan Councils The 
three Houses usuaUy sit and vote together 


but any House has the right to meet alone 
If it desires to do so in order to formulate its 
policy or classify its opinions A “ Canon ” 
of tlie Churcli is a llcsoliitlon passed with 
additional precautions ensuring due considera- 
tion by all three Houses In all questions 
touching faith or Order the position of th 
episfop.ite as the divinely authorised teacher 
of the Churdi is most carefullv safeguarded 
and the Bishops alone, without the eonturrence 
of the otlier Houses, can issue Determinations 
about botli subjects But no Determination 
of the Bishops can be the subject of disciplinary 
ai tion until it has become a Canon 

Every priest before being licensed to work 
In the ('iiurch of India, Burma and Ceylon 
takes an oath oi obedience to the Canons 

The Ecclesiastical Establishment — -At 

tlie time of the passing of the Indian Church 
Act and Measure the Government of India 
acknowledged tliat it was responsible for pro- 
viding for tlie spiritual needs of the Soldiers and 
Civilians whom it brought out to India These 
responsibilities it discharges l)y maintaining an 
establlsljincuit of cliaplams and churciies for 
the four priuiii>al denominations of Christians — 
Anglican, Preshytoiian, Ilcnnan Catholic 
and the Free (fiiurches The Chaplains of the 
two first named groups are appointed by the 
SerreLaiv of for India, the Anglicans on 

the reeommc'ndation of a Sciloction Committee 
of which tlic‘ Arc Itblsliop of Canterbury is the 
(Jh.iirman They are jiaid by Government 
and pensioned after a covenanted period of 
sc^rvlce Although they form a definite Depart- 
ment of Government they arc not subject to the 
orders of anj'ono save their own ecclesiastical 
supc'nors J'iio J^rcsbytcri.in Chaplains are 
sometimes appointed to stations and sometimes 
to reginuiits The Anglican chaplains are 
alw.vys cliaplams of stations and liave the 
pastor il I arc of ail the inhabitants of the station 
wlio do not deliberately withdraw themselves 
from their ministrations, but whem troops are 
mcluded in the number of their parishioners 
Government orders that they shall have the 
first claim on their services The chaplains 
and tlK'ir congregations are members of the 
Churcli of India, Burma and Ceylon during their 
residence in India and have full rights of repre- 
sentation in the Councils of the Church Their 
right to the use m worship of the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England is not only 
ackncwlcdged in tlie Constitution of tlie Church 
but is also safeguarded by clauses in the Indian 
Cl lurch Act 

Government gives to the Metropolitan an 
annual block grant which is divided between 
the seven bishops whom Government recog- 
nises as having jurisdiction over the Establish- 
ment Ghaplains and their congregations These 
are the Bishops of Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
.Lahore, Lucknow, Eangoon and Nagpur 
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Before 1980 they formed part of the Establish- 
ment. One of the diffloulties which the Church 
is facing is that the Government Block Grant 
is not large enough to provide for all the needs 
of these bishops. In consequence the Church 
Is struggling to raise Diocesan Endowment 
Funds to make up deficits More serious 
still, however, Is the situation brought about 
by the action of Government in 1924, when 
in pursuance of a general policy of economy 
necessitated by post-war conditions it cut down 
the number of its chaplains by sixty. This 
set the dioceses a very difficult task It became 
necessary suddenly to provide the salaries 
of Diocesan Chaplains and to furnish funds for 
the upkeep of the churches of many civil 
stations previously maintained by Government. 
Eealising the magnitude of this burden Govern- 
ment agreed to help for a period of seven years 
by means of a very generous Block Grant 
The question of the reduction of this grant 
is now under consideration If the grant is 
considerably reduced the situation in most 
dioceses will be very serious Either the 
Church must raise and devote to its European 
work a greatly Increased sum of money or many 
of the churches in up-country stations will 
have to be closed. The chief sufferers will be 
the Anglo-Indian and Domiciled community 
which on account of “ Indianisatlon *' is less 
able than ever to carry the burden which it 
seems must inevitably be laid upon it The 
difficulty of raising funds for the education 
of the children of this community and of obtain- 
ing priests to work for it becomes greater year 
by year Nevertheless the Domiciled Com- 
munity is the backbone of the Church in India 
and it Is through this community that the 
conversion of India must come 

The Churches in India have not been 
wholly blind to these facta and have made 
desperate attempts to cope with the needs of 
Che community in spite of lack of real support 
from home The education of its children 
is very largely in the hands of the Christian 
denominations though there are a few 
institutions such ^as the La Martlniere 
Schools, on a non-deuoininatlonal basis ; 
but they are exceptional. In all the 
large centres there exist schools of various 
grades as well as orphanages, for the education 
of Europeans and Anglo-Indians under the 
control of various Christian bodies The 
Roman Catholic Church is honourably dis- 
tinguished by much activity abd financial 
eneroslty in this respect. Her schools are to 
e found throughout the length and breadth 
of the Indian Empire; and they maintain a 
high standard of efficiency. The Anglican 
Church comes next, and the American Metho- 
dists have established some excellent schools 
In the larger hill-stations. The Presbyterians 
are also well represented in this field, particu- 
larly by the admirable institution for destitute 
t^lldren at Eallmpong, near Darjeeling. Schools 
of all denominations receive liberal grants-in- 
ald from Government, and are regularly In- 
spected by the Education Departments of the 
various provinces. Thanks to the free opera- 
tion of the denominational principle and its 
frank recognition by Government, there is no 
** religious difficulty** in the schools of the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. 


I Christian Missions. 

The tradition that St. Thomas, the Apostle, 
was the first Christian missionary in India is 
by no means improbable. History, however, 
carries us no further back than the sixth cen- 
tury, when a community of Christians is known 
to have existed in Malabar. Since then the 
so-called Syrian Church in south-west India 
has bad a continuous life. Except in Its in- 
fancy this Church (or rather these Churches 
or the Syrian Christians are now divided into 
four communions) has displayed little of the 
missionary spirit until quite recent timei. 
Western Christianity was first introduced into 
India by the Porluguese, who established 
their hierarchy throughout their sphere of 
influence, Goa being the metropoliiical see of 
the Indies. St Francis Xavier, a Spaniard by 
race, took full advantage of the Portuguese 
power in Western India to carry on his Chris- 
tian propaganda. His almost super-human 
zeal was rewarded with much success, but 
many of the fruits of his labour were lost with 
the shiinkage of the Portuguese Empire. It 
la really to the work of the missionaries of the 
Propaganda in the 17th century that the 
Papacy owes its large and powerful following 
in India to-day. The Roman Catholics in 
India number 1,823,000, of whom 882,000 
were added during the decade 1011-1921 
The total of “ Svrian *' Christians (exclusive 
of those who while using the Syrian liturgy, 
are of the Roman obedience) is 815,000, as 
against 307,000 in 1901. Protestant Chris- 
tians (the term throughout this article Includes 
Anglicans) number 2,980,000, an increase of 
547.000 since 1911. Tuns, the total number 
of Christians of all denominations in India is 
now close on five millions. In fact It pro- 
bably exceeds that figure at the present 
moment, as these statistics are taken from the 
Census Report of 1911, and the rate of increase 
during the previous decade was nearly 100,000 
per annum. 

The Protestant Churches made no serious 
attempt to evangelise India till 1813 They 
have thus been at work in the Indian mission 
field for over 110 years, and the statistical 
results of their efforts are given above. It 
now, however, generally recognized that Chris- 
tian missions are producing indirect effects in 
India which lend themselves onlv incompletely 
to any sort of tabulation. The main agency 
of this more diffusive influence of Christianity 
is the missionary schooil and college The 
Protestant missions fill a considerable part in 
the elementary education of the country. 
According to the 1923 Report oj the National 
Christian Council for India they are teaching 
420,255 children in 12,899 ebmentary schools, 
mostly situated in villages. The majority 
(243,895) of children in these schools are non- 
Christians. The same is true also of the secon- 
dary schools and in a still greater degree of the 
colleges The former number 623 with 70,264 
male and 25,303 female pupils. There are 40 
colleges affiliated to Universities, containing 
20,062 male and 1,309 female students. Of 
these as many as 14,148 are non-Christians 
From the standpoint of missionary policy much 
Importance is attached to these agencies for the 
indirect propagation of the Cliristian faith. The 
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statesman and tbe publlclBt are chiefly inter- 
ested ip the excellent moral effect produced 
by these institutions amongst the educated 
classes, and the higher educational ideals 
maintained by their staffs. The principal 
University colleges under Protestant aus^ces 
are the lladras Christian College : the Duff 
College, Calcutta ; the 'Wilson College, Bombay ; 
the Forman College, Lahore, and three women’s 
colleges — the Women’s Christian College at 
Madras, the Isabella Thoburn Colleee at Luck* j 
now, and tbe Women’s Christian Medical College 
at Ludhiana. The Roman Catholics have a large 
number of educational institutions, ranging 
from small village schools to great colleges 
preparing students for University degrees 
But the proportion of Christian students in j 
their institutions is very much larger than 
in those of the Protestant bodies The pro 
portion of literates amongst native Roman 
Catholics is probably lower than amongst the 
Protestant converts , but compared with 
Hindus and Mahomedans it is conspicuouslj 
higher The Roman Catholics have some 

3.000 elementary schools in whioh 98,000 
boys and 41,000 girls are receiving Instruction 
In middle and high schools they have 

143.000 boys and 78,000 girls and in Uni- 
versity colleges about 6,000 students of both 
lezes. These flgures, however, include a large 
proportion of Europeans and Eurasians, who 
are an almost negligible quantity in Protestanl 
mission schools and oolleges. 

More recent, but producing even more wider 
mread results, is the pbilanthropic work of 
Christian missions. Before the great famine 
of 1878, misBionaries confined themselves 
almost exclusively to evangelistic and edu* 
cational activity. The famine threw crowde 
of destitute people and orphan children upon 
their bands. Orphanages and tndustrla) 
schools became an urgent necessity. Bui 
tbe philanthropic spirit Is never satisfied with 
one nnd of organisation or method, k great 
stimulus was also given te medical missions 
Hospitals and dispensaries have sprung up in 
all parts of the mission field ; and leper asylums 
are almost a monopoly of Christian missionarv 
effort. In 1911 the total number of medical 
missionaries working under Protestant socie- 
ties in India was 118 men and 217 women, the 
majority of the former being also ordained 
ministers of religion There are 184 industrial 
institutions in which 69 different arts and 
crafts are taught, ranging from agriculture to 
type-writing In this department the Salva- 
tion Army hold a prominent place , and the 
confidence of Government in their methods 
has been shown by their being offlolally 
entrusted with the difiBcult work of winning 
over certain crimine 1 tribes td a life of Industry 
The indirect effect of all this philanthropic 
activity under missionary auspices has been 
most marked. It has awakened the social 
conscience of the non-Christian public, and 
such movements as “ The Servants of India " 
and the mission to the Depressed Classes 
are merely the outward and visible sign of 
a great stirring of the phUantbropic spirit far 
beyond the sphere of Christian missionary 
operations. 

8<^nion.— For very many years Indian 
uuiiBtians have shown that they felt much 
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more acutely than Europeans the soandal 
and disadvantage of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. These divisions are due to a very much 
greater extent than is always recognised to 
political causes, and in the poUtloal oonfliots 
of tbe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
when they became orystallised, India had no 
part. Even those differences amongst Chris- 
tians which have a purely religious origin and 
foundation seem to be of very little account 
to Indian converts. For them the g^t divid- 
ing line is that between Christ and Mahommed 
or Shiva and Vishnu. Standing before a back- 
groimd of paganism they are oonscious of a real 
fundamental unity in Christ. Compared with tbe 
CTeatness of the gulf which separates Christian 
j from non- Christian, the differences of **oon- 
f^ion *’ and ’ ‘ order ’’ which separate Chris- 
tian from Christian seem to be wholly arti- 
ficial and negligible. In oonsequenoe tbe 
reunion movement, which is noticeable all 
over the world, is nowhere so strong as in India, 
In South India it has already resulted in the 
formation of the South India United Church, 
which is a group union of five of the principal 
Protestant communions, and as these homes 
are in communion individually with all, or 
almost all, the other Protestant bodies at work 
In India the Union may be regarded as a Pan- 
Protestant Union. The S I.U.O. is at present 
negotiating with the Anglican Church. If 
as seems probable the negotiations are suc- 
cessful the result will amount to a union of 
aU the Christian bodies In South India, except 
the Roman Catholics, on the basis of the last 
Lambeth encyclical This will mean that a 
real National, Indian Church will come Into 
being. Although it will be tolerant of almost 
every expression of Evangelical opinion and 
will retain the freedom of development charac- 
teristic of Protestantism, by its aoc^tance 
of the Catholic creeds and the mstorio 
Episcopate, it will be linked no with the Catholic 
tradition of the Anglican Ohuroh. 

Anglican Missionary Societies. 

The Church Missionary Society carries on work 
in India in seven different missions — the United 
Provinces, South India, Travancore and Cochin, 
Bengal, Western India, Punjab and Sind and 
the Central Provinces and Rajputana. The 
names are in order of seniority. Work was 
begun in what are now called the United Pro- 
vinces in 1813, in Bombay in 1820. in the Punjab 
in 1851, and in the Central Provinces in 1864. 
The Society has always kept Evangelistic work 
well to the fore ; but it also has important 
medical missions, especially on the N.-W. Fron- 
tier, and many schools of the Primary, Middle 
and High standards. Tbe Church 01 Enidand 
Zenana Missionary Society is an offshoot of the 
C. M. S. controlling the work of 162 missionary 
ladies. The number of ordained European 
missionaries of the 0. M S. in India and Ceylon 
Is 160, European laymen SO and European lay- 
women 258. The Society claims a Christian 
community of 2,21,859 of whom 63,665 are 
adult communicants. 

Society for the propagation of the Gospel * 

Statistics of the work of this Society are not 
easily ascertained, as much of it is done through 
Diocesan instItutionB, which, while financed and 
in many oases manned by tbe S. P. G., are 
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entirely controlled by the Diocesan authoritios 
The best known of the S. P. G missions is that 
at Delhi, commonly called the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, carrying on educational work 
at St. Stephen’s College and School At the 
College there are about 200 students under 
instruction, and at the High School 800 The 
College hostels accommodate 100 students. 
Missions to the depressed classes exist in 
Burma, in the Ahmednagar District and in 
several parts of South India, especially in 
the Diocese of Tliincvelly -Madura ’IheS P G 
also maintains an important Criminal Tribes 
Settlement at Hubli, m the Bombay Carnatic 
There are 116,000 Indian Christians under the 
aegis of the S P. G . 90 ordained European 
missionaries and 98 European lady workers. 

Other Anglican Societies. — The Oxford 
Mission to Calcutta was started in 1880 
It works in the poorest parts of Calcutta 
and also at Barisal There are 11 mission 
priests of this Society, and 16 Sisters In 
addition to its work amongst the poor, the 
Oxford Mission addresses itself to the educated 
classes in Bengal and issues a periodical called 
Epiphany, which is known all over India 

The Society of St John the Evangelist (com* 
monly known as tlie (’owley Eathers) has houses 
at Bombav and Poona, and small stations in the 
Bombay Konkan In Bombay its missionary 
work centres upon the Church of Holy Cross, 
Uraarkhadi, where there is a school and a 
dispensary. The Christians are chiefly drawn 
from the very poorest classes of the Bombay 
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population. At Poona the Society co-operate- 
with the Wantage Sisters and in Bombay with 
the All-Saints’ Sisters. Other Anglican sister- 
hoods represented in India are the Olewei 
Sisters at Calcutta and the Sisters of the Chnrcb 
(Kilburn) at Madras The St. Hilda’s Deacon- 
esses' Association of Lahore carries an important 
educational work (chiefly amongst the domiciled 
community) in the Punjab The mission of 
the Scottish Episcopal Church at Nagpur, the 
Dublin University Mission at Hazaribagh, and 
the Mission of the Church of England in Canada 
working at Kangra and Palampur (Punjab) 
should also be mentioned under the head of 
Anglican Missions 

An interesting development has lately taken 
place in the Anglican communion In 1922 tlic 
foundations were laid of a new lleligious com- 
munity called the Christa Seva Sangh or the 
Society of the Servants of Christ The aim of 
its members is to enable Indians and Europeans 
to live together a common life based upon the 
three-fold vows of poverty, chastity and obedi- 
ence and by Ining together to develop the Reli- 
gious life along lines peculiarly suited to India 
Indians appreciate fully the value of “ renuncia- 
tion” The Sangh hopes to commend Chris- 
tianity to India by presenting it with a concrete 
illustration of Christian asceticism The first 
Ashram of the Brotherhood was consecrated by 
Dr Palmer, Bishop of Bombay, in 1928 It is 
situated in Poona and it contained at the time of 
consecration 13 Brothers, of whom 6 were 
Indians and 7 Europeans It shows every sign 
of life and growth 


Bengal Ecclesiastical Department. 

Wcstcott, Most Rev F<)'5S, n d Lord Bishop of Calcutta <uid M( tiojiolilan oi 

India 

SLNIOR ClIAPP\rNS 


tTriines yen blc ( ecu John 
Birth, Re\ (’anon Oiinondc Winstanby, m c 

Thomson, Rev Thomas Albert 
Williams, Rev Henry Frank Inlfoid, m \ 
Wilkinson, Rev Ernest Roland, m a 
Lee, Rev Pi'rcy Erskino, m \ 

Young, Rev Eintst Joseph, n a 
McKenzie, Rev Donald Stcwait, M \ 
Ilighani, Rev Philip, m a 
Pearson, llcv Cyril (Greenwood, m a 


7 Junior 
(^IlUI.CH OF 

Dodd The Rev Ccorge Edvvaid, M V , n n , j r 
H c F 

Let , The Rev Robert E>\ mg, 3i c , n P i r 


McLellan, The Rtv Dunean Tait Hiittliibon 

M A 


Chi kch of 

Perior, The Most Rev Dr Ferdinand, s j 
Bryan, Rev Leo, b J . 


Arthdearon of (Tilciitta 

Chaplain, St Jtdin’s I’hurth, Calcutta Also 
Ofliciatirig Airhtlcacon ot Calcutta 
(On Itfivc ) 

Chaplain, Ban nek pur 
(Oil lta\e ) 

(’liaplain, St Stephen’s, Kiddcrjioie 

Chaplaiu Daijoeling 

Metropolitan’s Chaplain 

('’haplain, Shillong, Assam 

Senior Chaplain, St. Caul s Cathedral, Caltutta 


Chaplains 

SCOTLANO 

President y Senior Chajiluin, Chuitli of Scotland 
Beng.il (On leacc ) 

Officiating Presidency Senior (’haplain Church 
t)f Stotland, Bengal and Senior Chaplain, 
St AndrcAv’s Church, C.ikutta 
Second Chaiilain, St Andrew’s CTiurch, 
Caltutta 


Rome 

Archbishop, Caltutta 
Chaplain, Alipore Central Jail 
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Bombay Ecclesiastical Department. 

Acland, The Right Rpv Richard Dyke, M ^ Lord Tii«!hop of Bombay 

Martindalc, Ven Henry, m \ Aichdeaton 

\rthiir Patrick Lilhe Registrar of the Hioccse 

I'iastiey. Hitto (Otiulating) 


SUNIOR CHAPIAINS 


Harvey Ro\ (’anon (Jeorge Frederu k M A 
Mason Jlev Charles ])ouglas Thomas, M \ , 
\ k 0 

Dart Rev ( anon John Lovermg Campbell, vi a 
W ill maid, Rt V Robert beonard, m a , M n r 
Ashley- Brown, Rtv \\ , L T ll 


Dossetoi, Rev F F , \T A 
Kortesi tie, Rev (’ F , L T ir (Dm ) 
heaiM'in Bev Allied lonathiii, vi \ 


Stanslhld Riv H R 


Senior Piesideney Chaplain (On leave ) 

(On leave ) 

Senior Piesideney (’haplain, Bombay (OnleaAO ) 
(di.iplam of Belgaiim (On li' ive ) 

Chaplain of St Mary's, Poona OHUiatmg 
Archdeaton ot Bombay (in addition) and 
(dia plain of Mah.ibles.hvvai (in addition ) 
Chaplain of Di'olali 
Senior Piesidencv Cliaplam Coinj) 

Chaplain ot Ahmi'dabad 


b Junior Cliaplains 
Chaplains on Puomation 

Chaplain of Ohorpin 1 


FiKii) SkkvkM' Post 
Nil 

CTiunni OK sroTLVM) 

Chaplains 

MatT\en/ie, Rev 1) F MA Soiior Chaplain, St Amlievv’s Chin ( h Bomba> 

Pri'sideiK y Senior Chaplain 

Rennie Rev T ^ , M \ , B l> , d Bit'I Chapl un, St Aridnw's Chiirdi, Kaiathi 


CHAPLAIN OF niL CHUBOII OF ROMIl 
Tima The Most Rev Dr Joai lilm Jt President y 


Assam Ecclesiastical Department. 


lligluim, The Rev PhiUip, M A 
Mathew, The Rev F W 
\V aite, The Rev A , B A 
W>ld, The Rev F , B A 


Chaplains 

Sliillong 

T.iakhim|>iir 

Silehar 

Sibsagar 


Bihar and Orissa Ecclesiastical Department. 

Chaplains 

Hvlliday Re\ S Cliaid.un of Bankipore 

lilnej Bisgctt, Rev H F F Chaplain, Dinapore 


Pdfett Rev H 
Htasley, Ittv ,) S 
t thelitd .Judah, Rev 
Danin ey Rev RED 
Molony, Rlv A C P» 


Adhitional Cli.roa' 

Bliagalpur 

Monghyr and Jamal piir 
Mn/atf.arpur and Darhhanga 
Ranchi 

Cuttack (visl(ing) 


Burma Ecclesiastical Department 


Tubbs Tlie Right Reverend Norimin Uei 
Vf A , o 1) 


Anderson, d’he Ven’ble Nicol Keith 
Park, Rev William Robert, C i k , o b K 
Thursfleld, Rev (-terald Arthui Richard 
Dtlahay, Rev William 
Lee, Rev Arthur Oidfleld Norris 

JCNIOR 

Stevenson, Rev G E 


% Bishop of Rangoon 
Chapl AiNvS 

Arthdeacon, Rangoon and Bishop s Commissery. 
(On leave ) 

Chaplain, Mandalay 
Chaplain, Rangoon Canfonment 
Chaplain, May my o 

Chaplains 

Chaplain, Mingaladon Cantonment 
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Central Provinces Ecclesiastical Department. 


Wood, The Right Rev Alex, M A , PHD, D D , 
o B E 

Roberts, The Veii’ble Arthur Betton 
Martin, Rev Frederick William, M a 
Day, Rev Edward Ridlay, m a 
Warmington, Rev Guy Wilson, m a 
Streatfleld, Rev S F , b a 
Sanders, Rev Harold Martin, m a 
Eastwick, Rev Rowland, b a 
Williams, Rev W P , B a 
Gash, Rev I J 
Heber Clare, Rev 


Lord Bishop of Nagpur, 

(On leave, preparatory to retirement ) 
Ardideacon, Nagpur. 

Cheprata, U P 

(jrarnson, Chaplain, Jubbulpore 
(On leave ) 

Central India, Mhow 
(On leave ) 

Nasirabad 

Kamptee 

Garrison Chaplain, Jubbulpore 


Madras Ecclesiastical Department. 


Church of England 

Waller, Right Reverend Edward Harry Mans- Lord Bishop of Madras 
field, D D 

Crichton, Rev Walter Richard Archdeacon 


Senior Chaplains 


Edmonds, Rev Canon Herbert James, m a 
Wheeler, Rev Charles Ernest Ruapehu 
Langdale Smith, Rev Richard Marniaduke, b a 
Trench, Rev Albert Charles, m v 
Gaul, Rev A C 
Goldman, Rev A 'J’ 

Hayward, Rev W G 


McLean, Rev L 
Short, Rev G M D 


Junior Chaplain, Madras (On leave ) 
Chaplain of Trimulgherry 
Chaplain, St Thomas’ Mount 
Chaplain, Holy Tiinity Chuifh, Bangalore 
(’haplain, Ootacamund 
Chaplain (On leave ) 

Senior Chaplain, St George’s Cathedral 
6 Junior Chaplains 
Church of Scotland 

Presidency Senior Chaplain. Madras 
Chaplain, St Andrew’s Church, Bangalore 


Vacant 


North-West Frontier Ecclesiastical Department. 

Senior Chaplain 


Junior Chaplains 


Strip, Rev. E A K , M A. 
Clay don. Rev E , m A 
Nichol',Rev E M 
Bartels, Rev R C 
Salisbury, Rev Dr 
Devlin, Rev T S 
Rose, Rev. T. P. 


Chaplain of Kohat 
Chaplain of Abbottabad 
Chaplain of Peshawar. 

Chaplain, Razmak (Waziristan) 
Chaplain of Nowshera. 

Chaplain of Rlsalpur 
Assistant Chaplain of Peshawar 
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Punjab Ecclesiastical Department. 


Carden The Ven’ble Henr>* CVavon, 

Kerr Rev George Henry Bruce, M \ (Durham) 
England Rev Canon Herbert George, M A. 
(Durham) 

McKelvie, Rev Robert Frit a Stanley, M v , i) n 
(Oxon ) 

Lister, Rev Canon J G , m a 

Tambhng, Rev F G H 

Marshall, Rev Norman Edwyn, ma 

Storrs-Fo\, Rev E A 

Gorrie Rev I, M , th l 

Johnston, Rev Canon G F , M V 

Devenish, Rev R C S , B a 

Rennison, Rev Erie David Robert, B A 

Jones, Rev G W , b a 

Nidioll Rev E M , m A , M C 

Marken/ie, Rev D S , M A 

Morgan, Rev B I , M A 

E\ers, Rev Rev M S , m a , M c 

Devlin Rev 'J' S , M \ 


Archdeaeon of Lahore Bishop’s Commissary, 
(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

(On leave.) 

(On leave ) 

Anibala 

Hyderabad, Sind 
Ambala (Assistant). 

Murree 
New Delhi 
Karachi 
(On leav^e ) 

Jullundur 

West Ridge, Rawalpindi 
P( shawar 

Serving under G 1 as Metropolitan Chaplain 

Sialkot 

Quetta 

Risalpur 

Now^shera 

Karachi ( Assistant) 


Sali''bur\, Rev Mark, i.L d 
W ater bury, liev K (i , l th , b n 

20 Junior ChiplaiU' 


United Provinces Ecciesiastical Department. 

Saunders, The Right Rev Charles .fohn Godfrey, Bishoii ot Lucknow, Headquarters, Allahabad 
M \ 

Bill, The Veri’ble Sydney Alfred, M A Archdeacon of Lucknow, Headquarters, Nalnl 

Tal 

Westmacott, R , V I) , Bar-at-Law Registrar of the Diocese o Lucknow, Head- 

quarters, Cakutta 


SlNTOR ChaPLAIMs 


Bill, The Ven’ble Sydney Alfred, ivr ^ 

Cohn, The Rev Canon Clifford Fohn, M V 
Talbot, The Rev Alfred Dixon 
Dunlop, The Rev Canon Douglas Lyall Cliamlles, 
M A 

Maynard, The Rev Bertram Martin, a k r 
Broughton, The Rev Arthur Hardwicke, m \ 
Rigg, Rev Arthur Cecil Pictroni, M i 
Hare, The Rev Arthur Neville, B a 
Patrick, The Rev Alexander, b a 
Porter, The Rev John 
Douglas, The Rev Percy Sholto, m a 
S outhern, The Rev Gerald Holtc Bratebridge, 
M A 

laickmaii, The Rev Sydney, b a 
Burn, The Rev John Humphrey, B A 


Naini Tal 

Ranikhet (Almora) 

(On leave, preparatory to retirement) 
(On leave, preparatory to retirement) 

(On leave, i>rcparatory to retirement), 
Delira Dun 
X ucknow (Caiitt ) 

(On leave ) 

Jhansi 
(On leave ) 

Fyzabad 

Allahabad Garrison 
Agra 

Cawnpore. 


8 Junior Chaplains 
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THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 

With regard to numbers, the CotAo/u: Dire^tori/ oj India gives the (ollowtug tables — 


— 

1 

1921 

1931 

1. British India and Indian 1 

States — 1 

(a) Latin Rite 
(5) Svriac Rites 

2. Flench India 

3 Portuguese India 

1,614,620 1 
364,661. ! 

25,918 1 

296.148 

1,851,408 

440,488 

25,480 

288,741 

2,164,918 

549,981 

25,492 

326,690 

Total, India 

4. ( eylon 

2,301,346 
321 :, 163 

2,606,117 

363,986 

3,067,W 

394,993 

Total, India and Ceylon 

2,623 509^ 

2,970,103 

3,462,074 


NOTF (1) —In 1860, the totalfor India and Ceylon was 1,170,85 1 In 1880 it had risen to 1 .61 0.2 6 5 


and in 1900 to 2,201,074 

NoiE (2) -In 1800 there A'cre 1,604 priests 

3,025 

The Catholic community as thus existing is 
composed of the following elements — 

(1) The ** Syrian '• Christians of the Malabai 
Coast, traditionally said to have been 
converted by the Apostle St. Thomas 
They were brought under allegiance to the 
Pope by the Portuguese in 1599, and 
placed first under Jesuit bishops and then 
under Carmelite Vicar- Apostolics They 
are at present ruled by an Archbishop 
and three suOragan Bishops of their own 
Syriac rite 

(2) Converts of the Portuguese missionaries 
from 1500 and onwards, starting from Goa 
and working in the south of the peninsula 
and up the west coast, Ceylon, Bengal, etc 

(8) European immigrants at all times, in- 
cluding British troops 

( 4 ) Modern converts from Hinduism and 
Animism in recent mission centres 

(5) Kecent converts from the Jacobite com- 
munity in Malabar, of which Z Bishojjs, 50 
priests and Some 10,000 laity have been 
^ united ” to the Catholic Church 

The Portuguese mission enterprise, starting after 
1600, continued for about 200 years, after 
which it began t^ decline To meet tins 
decline fresh missionaries were sent out b> 
the Congregation de propaganda fide, till bv 
the middle of the 19th century the whole 
country was divided out among them except 
such portions as were occupied by tlie Goa 
clergy. Hence arose a conflict of jurisdiction 
Ip manv parts between the Portuguese clergv 
of the Padroado " or royal patronage, and 
the propagsmda clergy. This conflict was set 
at rest by the Concordat of 1886 (amended 
by the Agreement of 1928, abolishing “ double 
jurisdiction”) At the same time the whole 
couutry was placed under a regular liierarchy, 
wbioh after Bubsequent adjustments now 
stands as follows — 

Under the Sacred Congregation of Extraordi- 
nary Ecelesiastical Affairs — 

The archbishopric of Goa and Damaun 
(having some extension into British bem- 
torv) i^th suffrasan bishoprics at Cochin 
and Mylapore (both in Bricisb territory) 


In 1921 there were 3,158 In 1931 there were 


Under tJie Sa(red Conirregation of Oriental 
Churches — 

TJie archbisiiopru of Ernakularn, with Suffragan 
bishopiicsof Changanacherry. Kottayam 
and Trichur. 

The arclibi^hoprio of Trivandrum, with siiffra- 
gan hi^^lK-piic of Tiruvella 
Undei theSatred Congregation of Propaganda 
Fide — 

The archbishopric of Agra, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Allahabad and Ajmere 
The archbishopric of Bombay, with suffragan 
bishopncB of Poona, Mangalore, Calicut, 
ITichinopoly and Tuticorin 
The archbishopne of Calcutta, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Ilanchl, Dacca, Cliittagong, 
Krishnagar, Dinajpiir and Patna and the 
Prefectures Apostolic of Assam and 
Sikkim 

The archbishopric of Madras, with suffragan 
bishoprics of Nellorc, H\(]prabad, Vizaga- 
pataro and Nagpur, the Prcfeeture-ApostolK 
of Jublmlpore, and the Missions oi Cuttack 
and Bellary 

The archbishopric of Pondicherry (French) 
with suffragan bishoprics of Mysore, 
Coimbatore, Kumbakonam, Salem and 
Malacca 

The .trchbishoprlc of Simla, with suffragan 
bishopric of Lahore and the Prefecture -Apos- 
tolic of Kashmere 

The archbishopric of Verapoly, with suffraga'i 
bishoprics of Quilon, Kottar and 
Vijayapuram 

The archbishopric of Colombo (Ceylon), with 
suffragan bishoprics at Kandy, Qalle, Jaffna 
and Tnncomalee 

Three Vicariates Apostolic and one Prefecture 
Apostolic of Burma. 

The European clergy engaged in India almost 
all belong to religious orders, congregation 
or mission senunaries, and in the great majo- 
rity are either French, Belgian, Dutch, 
Swiss, Spanish or Italian bv nationality They 
number about 1,300 besides which there is a 
body of secular clergy mostly Indian, etc , 
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uumbcriug about 2,200, and prob- 
ably about 2,000 nuns. The first work ol 
tbe clergy la parochial ministration to existing 
Christians, including railway people and 
British croops. Second comes education, which 
is not confined to their own people , their 
schools being frequented by large numbers 
of Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsls, etc. Among 
the most important institutions are St.Xavier*s 
College, Calcutta, St Peter’s College, Agra, St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, St Joseph’s College, 
Prichinopoly, St Aloysius College, Mangalore, 
Loyola college, Madras, teaching university 
courses . besides a large number of high 
schools and elementary sohcoh The educa- 
tion of girls IS supplied for by numerous 
convent schools worked by religious congre- 
gations of nuns to say nothing of orpha- 
nages and other charitable institutions 
The total number under education amounted 
in 1904 to 143,051 boys and 73.L64 girls, 
later figures being unavailable As to 
missionary work proper, the country is 
covered with numerous modern mission 
emtres, among which those In the Punjab, 
Chota-Nagpur, Hrlshnagar, Qujerat, the Ah- 
mednagardlsttlct and the Telugu coasts may 


THE CHURCH 


The Church of Scotland and the United i 
I ree Church have become one The Union, j 
effected in October 1029, has already exerted 
a profound influence upon the file of the 
Church of Scotland in India. The Chaplaincy 
work of the Church of Scotland dates from 
1814, when the Rev Dr Bryce landed 

in Calcutta, and organised a congregation 
of his Scottish fellow countrymen. The 
centenary of the churches in the three 
Presidency towns was celebrated Calcutta, 
1914; Bombay, 1919; Madras, 1921. Since 
1903 there have been eighteen chaplains on the 
staff, of whom nine belong to the Bengal 
Presidency, five to Bombay, and four to Madras 
’ hese minister both to the Scottish troops 
and to the civil population of the towns where 
they are stationed, but when there is a Scot- 
tish regiment the chaplain is attached to the 
regiment, instead of being posted to the station , 
where the regiment happens to be placed | 
Olid as a rule moves with the regiment There ' 
are three Presidency senior Chaplaln«i in charge j 
of Bengal, Bombay, and Madras respectively i 
There are churches in the chief towns of the J 
Presidencies, and churches have also been ' 

• uilt, in all considerable military stations, 
f g , Chakrata, Lucknow, Peshawar, Ranikhet, , 
Rawalpindi, Bialkot, Umballa and Jub-| 
bulpore In addition to the regular establish - 1 
naent there are a number of acting Chaplains i 
sent out by the Colonial Committee of the 
Church of Scotland, and these are serving in such 
stations as Rawalpindi, Lahore, Cawnpore, i 
Meerut, Mhow and Quetta The Additional! 
Clergy Societies In India contribute towards the i 
cost of this additional establishment In other 
places such as Slalkot, Murree, Dalhousle, 
and Darjeeling, regular services are provided 
^7 fcottish Mlsrionaries Simla has a minister 
of its own sent out from Scotland. 


be mentioueu. (Full particulars on all points 
will be found in the Catholic Directory already 
quoted.) The mission work is limited solely 
by shortage of men and money, which if 
forthcoming would give the moans to an 
indefinite extension The resources of the 
clergy after the ordinary church collections and 
pay of a few military and railway chaplaincies 
are derived mainly from Europe, that is, 
from the collections of fAa Society for Vie Pr#- 
pagation oj the Faith and of the Holy ChUdhood, 
helped out by private or other donations 
secured from home by tbe different local mis- 
sionaries In mis'^iou work the fathers count 
as enrolled only those who are baptised and 
persevering as Chnstiaus, and no baptism, 
except for infants or at point of death, is 
administered except after careful instruction 
and probation. This, while keeping down the 
record, has the advantage of guaranteeing 
sohd results. 

The Holy See is represented by a 
Delegate Apostolic of the East Indies who 
resides at Bangalore At present this post is 
occupied by the Most Rev Archbishop Kierkels, 
D D , appointed in 1931 


OF SCOTLAND. 


The Mission work of the Ciiurch of Scotland 
dates from 1829, when Alexandtr Dulf, one 
of the greatest of modern mirt^ionarics, was 
sent to Calcutta He was the first to open 
schools where English was made the medium 
for instruction, and where religious teaching 
was given daily Similar educational missions 
were soon afterwards started in Bombay and 
Madras. Educational work is still an import- 
ant branch of the mission work of ti»e Church, 
but the Bombay College was closed in 1819 
and in 1907 the College in Calcutta was uuited 
with the College of the United Free Church 
of Scotland, to form the Scottish (Tmrehes 
College. In the Punjab Evangelistic w'ork 
13 being earned on from eight centres under 
seventeen missionaries The baptised Chris- 
tian community now numbers over 1 4,000 
Work commenced in Darjeeling in 1870 is 
now carried on throughout the whole 
Eastern Himalayan distnct, and there is 
a Christian community there of over 
8,000. In the five mission districts of 
Calcutta, the Eastern Himalayas, Madras, 
Poona, and the Punjab there were at the end 
of 1919 over 24,787 baptised Indian Chris- 
tians In connection with these missions 
the Women’s Association of Foreign Missions 
does Invaluable service in school, medical 
and zenana work, having in India 41 European 
missionaries, 163 teachers, over 50 schools, 
three hospitals and six dispensaries. 

The Church of Scotland has also done 
much to provide education for European 
children in India. Its two Churches in 
Bombay have six representatives on tbe 
governing body of the Anglo- Scottish Edu- 
cation Society, and the two churches exercise 
pastoral eupervision over the Bombay Scottish 
Orphanage In Bangalore there Is the St 
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Andrew's High idcliool, and botb in Bangalore 
and in Madras the loctd congregation supports 
the school for poor children. The Ayrollefl 
Girls' Boarding and High School is under 
the care of the Klrk-Session of St. Andrew's 
Church. Simla. The now well-known St. 
Andrew's Colonial Homes at £.alimpong, 
Bengal, though not directly part of the 
work of the Church of Scotland, were initiated 
by and are being locally managed by mission- 
aries of that Church The homes exist for 
the benefit of the domiciled European Com- 
munity, and are doing magnificent work 
There are now twenty cottages, and about 600 
children in residence Further Information 
m»v be found In “ lleportn of the Scliemes of the 
Church of Scotland," Blackwood A Sons , “ The 
Church of Scotland Year Book ” and ** The 
Handbook of the Church of Scotland In India 
and Ceylon." 

Though the former Churches of the United 
Free Church now belong to the Church of 
Srotland they remain In lepondcnt of the esta- 
blishment recognised 1)V Government They 
have only threi' purely European congregations 
in India, two in Calcutta, and one in Bombay 

The Church carries on Mission work in seven 
different areas They are Bengal (Calcutta, 
Kalna and Chinsura) , the Santa! Parganas, 
with five stations , Western India (Bombay, 
Poona and All bag), Hyderabad State (Jalna, 


Bethel and Parbhani), Madras (Madras 
City, Oldngleput, Sriperumbudur and Con- 
Jeeveram) , the Central Provinces (Nagpur, 
Bhandara, Wardha, and Amraoti) ; Baj- 
putana, where the ejctensive work in- 
stituted by the United Presbyterian Church 
in 1860 is now carried on from eleven 
centres. 

The work falls into three main di visions, 
evangelistic, medical, and educational. The 
Christian community has been organised in 
all the chief centres into congregations which 
form part of the Indian Pre8b3rterian Church, 
and this Church is seeking to take an increasing 
share In the work of evangelism. There are 
I nineteen Mission Hospitals, among which are 
four excellently equipped and staffed Women’s 
Hospitals, in Madras, Nagpur, Ajmer, and 
Jaipur From the days of Duff in Calcutta 
and Wilson in Bombay the Mission has given 
a prominent place to education. It has many 
schools in all parts of its field and it has also 
made a large contribution to the work of higher 
erlucation through four Ohristiaa Colleges 
The Scottish Churches College, Calcutta, U 
veil known The Madras Christian College, 
which owes so much to the work of Dr. William 
Miller, is now under the direction of a Board 
representing several Missionary Societies Other 
Colleges are Wilson College, Bombay, and His- 
lop College, Nagpur 


BAPTIST 


Tbb Baptisi Missionaky Society of Gbeat 
Bbitain — Formed in 1792, largely through the 
Blforts of Dr. Wm Carey, operates mainly in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, 
the Punjab and Ceylon The Baptist Zenana 
Mission and the Bible Translation Society ha\e 
been united with this Society 'J’he staff of 
the united Mission in India and Ceylon numbers 
211 missionaries and about 1,070 Indian and 
Singhalese workers Connected w ith the Sociotv 
are 347 Indian and Singlialose Churches, 299 
Primary Day HchooN, 20 Middle and High 
Schools, and 1 Theological Training College 
The Church membership at the close of 1981 
stood at 22,128 and tlie Christian community 
at 60,344 The membership during the past ten 
years has Increased by about 63 per cent 
and the community by 50 per cent in the 
same period. Amongst the nou-caste people great 
progress has been made in recent years, and 
many of the Churclies formed from amongst 
these peoples are self-supporting 

Special work amongst students Is carried on 
in Calcutta, Dacca, Cuttack, Patna and Delhi, 
where hostels ha^e been erected for the 
prosecution ot this form of work 

Educational Work — Ranges from Primary 
School to Colleges Serampore College, the 
only College m India able to bestow a theo- 
logical degree granted under Royal Charter 
by His Danish Majesty in 1827, confirmed 
by the British Government in the Treaty of 
ourohase of the Settlement of Serami>ore in 
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1845, and placed la 1856 by the College 
Council at the disposal of the Baptist 
vlissionary Society to become a part of its 
Missionary Educational operations, in Arts and 
Theology. It was affiliated in 1857 to the 
newly-formed Calcutta University ; reorga- 
nised in 1910 on the lines of its orif^al founda- 
tion with the appointment of a qualified Theo- 
logical Staff on an Inter-denominationai basis 
for the granting of Theological Degrees to 
qualified students of all Churches 

As the only College m India granting a Theo- 
logical Degree a large number of students arc 
now resident In the College, in Arts, the 
College prepares for the Calcutta Arts Exami- 
nations Principal Rev. G. H C. Angus, M A., 
B D 

There is a vernacular institute also at 
Cuttack for the training of Indian preachers 
and Bible schools in several centres. 

There are 9 or 10 purely EngliiMi Baptist 
Churches connected with the Society, but 
English services are carried on in many of the 
stations Medical work connected with the 
Society is carried on in 9 Hospitals, and 6 Dispen- 
saries.’ Two large Printing Presses for both 
English and Vernacular work are conducted at 
Calcutta and Cuttack. The Secretary of the 
IHssion is the B'*v D Scott Wells , 44, Lower 
Circular Road, Calcutta 

The Headquarters of the Mission are at 
19, Furnival Street, Holborn, London The 
total expenditure of the Society for 1931 
amounted to £196,827. 
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Thi CABI4DUN Baptist Mission.— Was com- 
mAuced in 1873^ and is located in the TelufiU 
Cowntry to the north of Madras, in the 
Klstna, Godavari, Vizagapatam and Ganjam 
Districts, There are 22 stations and 558 out- 
stations with a staff of 104 missionaries including 
9 qualified physicians, and 1,379 Indian workers, 
with Gospel preaching in 1,536 villages Orga- 
nised Ohurche-^ number 120, communicants 25,728 
and adherents 19,000 for the past year Forty- 
one Churches are enMrelv self-supporting. In the 
Educational department are 660 village day 
schools, with 20,371 children, 15 boarding schools, 
2 High schools, 2 Normal Tfaining schools, a 
Bible Training School for Women, a Theological 
Seminary providing in all for 1,000 pupils, and 
an Industrial school There are 6 Hospitals, two 
leper asylums and an Orphanage. The Mission 
publishes a Telugu newspaper Village Evangeli- 
sation is the central feature of the Mission, and 
stress is laid upon the work amongst women and 
children. During the last decade membership j 
has Increased by 63 per cent , the Christian ! 
community bv 2 0 per cent , and scholars by 
105 per cent Indian Secretary is the Rev A 
Arthur Scott, Tuni, East Godawarl I 

I 

American Baptist Foreign Mission So- ' 
OIETT, organized in 1814, has Missions in Burma 
begun 1813, Assam 1836, Bengal and Orissa, 
1836, South India 1840. It owes Its rise to the ' 
celebrated Adonlrara Judaon Until 1910 the ' 
Society was known as the American Baptist , 
Missionary Union Tliere are 33 main stations , 
in Burma, 13 in Assam, 10 in Bengal Orissa, t 
29 in Soutli India, besides many outstations 
All forms of mlssiouarv enterprise come within 
the scope of the Society 

The great work of the Mission continues to 
be e\aiigeli8tic and the training of the nalivi 
preachers and Bible-Womon, and extends to 
many races and languages, the most imiiortant 
of which, in Burma, has been the practual 
transformation of the Karens, wliose language 
has been reduced to writing by the Mission 
The w ork m Assam einbr.icesO different languages 
and large efforts are made amqfigst the employees 
of the tea plantations The Mission Pi ess at 
Rangoon is the largest and finest in Burma 

Last year the field staff numbered 314 missi- 
onaries, 7,064 Native workers Theie weic 
1,892 Churches of which 1,272 w'erc self siiiiporting 
Church members number 1,27,828 In the 2,107 
Sunday Schools were enrolled 9,60,000 pupils 
The Mission conducted 2,741 schools of all grades 
"ith 91,091 students enrolled 14 Hospitals 
and 34 Dispensaries treated 6,364 in-patients 
and 1,05,879 out-patients Indian Cliristians 
contributed over Rs 6,74,000 for this religious 
and benevolent work during tlic year 

The American Baptist Assam Mission 
Mas opened in 1816, and has 12 iiiaiii station*- 
staffed by about 50 mi*-&ionarieH TTieie aie 
1.038 nati\e workers, 891 orgamzi'fi chuKhe*-, 

5 3,186 baptised members, 442 sihoois ol alJ 
grades including 2 High, 2 Noimal, 3 Bible and 
1 4 station schools 3 Hospitals ami 5 Dispen- 


saries treated 1,249 in-patients and 24,147 out- 
patients during the 5 ear ADsslon work is 
carried out in 10 different l.mguages 

Treasurer and Correspond tin/ ^rnrtarp Mies 
Marlon G Biiinluin. Gauh.iti V^'^uni 

, American Baptist, Beno vl-Orissa Mission. 
commenced in 1836 Area of operation Mldna- 
' pore district of Lower Bengal, iUlisorc di>^trirt 
of Orissa and Jamshedpur Mission stair ^6, 

I Indian workers 310 Two English Clmrehes 
and 32 Vernacular Churches, Chiistian Com- 
munity 2,086 Educational Two Bovs' High 
I SchooI^ an*l twm Girls' H igh S( hools and 1 1 i Ele- 
I inentary Schools, pupils 4 220 One Indua- 
I trial School, known as Balasoro Teclinl< al School, 

, for carpentering, iron work and motor mec Imnles 
The Vernacular Press of tins mission printed the 
first literature In the Santnh l<\rignage. 

Senetary — Mr W 8 Dunn, Bliudi ak, Orissa 
The American Baptist I'lliigu Mission 
—Was commenced in tlie year IS36, and covers 
large parts of Nellore, Guntur, Kistiia, and 
Kurnool Districts, parts of the Deccan and 
an important work In M.idrns and tlie sur- 
rounding vicinity Its ni liii work Is e v.ingelism, 
but there are also Ediir.itioiuil and >i(‘dieal 
Institutions of im porta ne(' Tridn'.tu.il Si tthum nt 
work for the Eriikalas Is carried on at K avail 
and vlcinStN industrial di ]> irt merit s are 

maintained also in connection with the Mission 
High .Schools at Nh llore, Ongole and Kurnool 
Organized Tilugu ClmrclKs number 320, wdlh 
10.5, .596 baptized (ommunn mts I In re ,iie 88 
inisslotiAries, and 2,720 Indian worlo rs I'he 
mission maintaitts a Thenlog'*il seminary at 
itamapatnam for the ti lining ol Indi in pn* idl- 
ers A Bible Tr.utiing School for the tr, lining 
of T( lilgii women is kx ated in Nellore A total 
of 36.042 reci IV e instnution in 1,270 piimnrv 
schools, U) second irv schools iml 4 iugh schools 
In Medical w’ork 7 llospit ils and 11 I li^-ponsaries 
report 5,391 in-|* if lents, 05,108 nut-patients, 
ind 115,073 treatim nts flnnn" t hi v ir 

Senetan/ — Ih'V T' l\uit/ D i> , .30, Ovforil 
Sticet, St'cundeiab.id, D( ( ( .ui 

Till* \rSTR\Il\N BVPTIVI l‘OUi|(.\ 311'J- 

I SION — dneorpoi it( di lambruing the sonrtus 
representing the P. ijitist ( him In of the St.ites 
of tile \ustr.dim ( onmionw ( ilM* 'J'iie field 
of oinvr.itious IS in I*' ist Ihrig.il Tin* stalf 
numbers 42 Auhti ih in wmkirs Tlinc .arc 
3, 1/21 (otnmniiu mts uid a Chndnn foinmuuity 
ot 5,630 

Setntan /, Ftehl ('omnil '1 in lUv W G 
ClOtfs HA, Hill MM M'-sidti Houst, P () 
Hatshiptranj, Dist Mn ok uauiLdi 

Tiir Strict IJArribT Mission — H as is 
I'airopcan Missionaiies. and 22 > Indian workerf- 
in Madias, Chingii put, S.ili m, Raamail and 
Tmnevcllv Distiuts Commiinu ants number 
1,366, organised (iiuifbes 5i , elementary 
schools 82, witJi 3,04 3 pupils 

Treasurer and Serretaru Rev D Morling, 
KoMlp.itti 'I'lnmvelh Distrut 
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The Irish Presbyterian Church Mission — 
Operates in Gujarat and Kathiawar with a staff 
of 3f5 Missionaries, of whom 13 are clerical, 14 
Educationalists, 6 are Doctois and 2 Nurses 
The Indian staff numbers 524, of whom 15 are 
Pasters, 87 Evangelists, 4 Colporteurs, 41 Bible- 
women, and 348 are Teachers There are 19 
Organised Churches, a communicant roll of 
2,368, and a Christian Community of 7,739 In 
JSIedical work theie are 4 Hospitals and several 
Dispensaries, with 1,714 in-patients, 17,377 new 
cases, and a total attendance of 67,819 The 
Mission conducts 3 High Schools, 1 Anglo- 
Vcrnacular School, 1 Preparatory School at 
Parantij and 131 Vernacular schools affording 
tuition for 6,724 pupils, also, 1 creche, 4 
Orphanages, an Industrial School at Borsad, a 
Teachers’ Training College for Women at Borsad, 
a Divinity College at Ahmedabad, and a Mission 
Press at Suiat The Mission has made a 
speciality of Farm Colonies, of which there arc 
about a scoie in connection with it, most of them 
thriving 

The Jungle Tribes Mission with 7 Missionaries 
is a blanch of the activities of the above, working 
in the Pamh Mahals and Ilewa Kantha districts, 
with Farm Colonies attached 

Se( rotary llov George Wilson, H A , 
Ahmedabad 

The united Presbyterian Church of 
North America — The Sialkot Mi'^slon of tills 
Church was established at Sialkot in the Punjab, 
in 1855 It is now (^iriving on work in ten 
civil districts in the Punjab and two in the 
North-West Frontier Province Its missiona- 
iies number 113, including married ladies 
and its Indian workers 316 Its educational 
work composes one Theological Seminary, 
one College, four Hlgli Scliools, one ludnstiial 
school, seven Middle schools and 134 Primary 
hchools The enrolment in all sdiools in 1930 
was 13,209 Medical work is earned on through 
five Hospitals and four Dispensaries The 
communicant membership of the Church which 
lias been established was 44,753 in 1931 and 
the total Cluistlan community 95,216 

General Secretary Eev IT C Chambers, d d , 
Gordon College, Hawalpmdi 

The American Presbitebian Mission ope- 
rat( s in three mam see iioii"^ known as the Punjab 
Voitli India and Western India Missions 'riu 
American staff, including women, numbeis 25b, 
and the Indian st.iff 4 ,135 3'herc aie fhiitv foui 
main stations .md 229 out-stations Organised 
churches number 100, ot whi(h thiilv-two .ue 
self-suppoiting There are 1 3,H2b coinmuni- 
(ants and a total baptize<l coinmunitv ot 01,487 

Edmational work as follows — Two men’s 
(ollegesand an interest m the Isabella Thoburii 
and Kmnaird Colleges for Women, students 
about 1,820, one Theological (^oUege, students 
thirty-tonr , two Tiaining Sfliools for Village 
Workers, students about 180 , twelve High 
Schools, vstudents about 3,400 , three Industrial 
Scliools , tliree Agricultur.il Demonstration 
Farms , five Teachers’ Training Departments , 
The Miraj Medical School and an interest in 
the Ludhiana Medical College for Women, stu- 
dents about 170 , 230 Elementary Schools , 241 
Schools of all grades, pupils about 12,023 1 


Medical Work — Seven Hospitals , twenty - 
four Dispensaries 

Evangelistic Work — 331 Sunday Scliools, 
with an attendance of 11,503 pupils Contri- 
butions tor church and evangehstic work, on 
the part ot the Indian ehnrch, Us 71,254 

T'he Hospital at Miraj, founded bv the late 
Sir William J Wanless and now under the care 
of C E Vail, IS well-known throughout the whole 
of S W India, and the P'onuan Christian College 
.at Lahore, under the piincipalshlp ot Dr S k 
Datta, is equally well-known and valued in the 
Punjab The Ewing Christian College (Dr 
0 H line. Principal) has grown rapidly in 
numbers and influence 

Secretary of Council of A P Misnions in 
India — Uev J L Dodds, i> i) , Jiowriston”, 
Debra Dun, U P 

Secretary, North India J/is-yiou — Uev W L 
Allison, B A , B D , Gwalior, C I 

Secretary, Punjab Ml ion --Uev J II Wen, 
M A , Ewing H.ill, Lahore 

Sc< rotary, Wentern India Misi^ion — Liev 
D B Updegralf, M A , i> D , Nip.iiii, ilelgauni 
Distrkt 

The New Zealand Pre^eytirian Mission— 
Commenced as recently us 1910 at Jagadhri, 
Punjab 

Secretary Miss B J Hardie, Jagadhri, 
Dist. Amballa. 

The United Chuik’ii oe Canada Mission — 
Commenced in 1877 lins 14 m.un st.itions m 
Indore, Gwalior, Bntlam, Dh.ir, J.inra, Sit.unau, 
Bliopal and Banswar.i States The Mission 
st.iff numbers 80, Indi.iii workers 200 TTiis 
Mission w'orks m lonjuiutiun with the Malw.i 
( 'hiirch-Conn< il of the United Church of Northern 
India, which repoits for this part of its tein- 
toiv — Org-snised churches 21 , Ihiorganiscd 
churl hes 8, Communicants 2,158, B,ipti8ed 
non-(omramiif .lilts 5,387, Unbaptised adhe- 
rents 649, Total Chiistlan Commimity 8,194 
Educational work comi)riBi s Elementarv and 
Middle Schools tor boys and girls , a High School 
tor girls, an Aits (’ollege for students of both 
sexes (The Judori^ Chnstian College), a Normal 
S( bool for gills, ami the Malw.i Theolognal 
S( miii.irj Wotmm’s industiial w’ork is c.irrud 
on in MViow and Hutlam, and A oc.itional Train- 
ing for boys IS a feature of the Ibisalpuia Boys’ 
Sihool, where ti.uuiiig is juoyideil in xirinting, 
tailoiing, catpciitiy and motor iimhanKs 

The Medical woik is laige Theie are three 
General Hospitals, where lioth men and women 
aie treated, and five Women’s HospiLils, and 
.ilso a number of dispcns.uies in central and out- 
st.it ions 

General Seirctaiy of Mi'^^^ion — Uey A A 
Seott, M A , B P , B Paed , Inrloie, C 1 

A'ff^onati Seciekiry of Mission — Miss F E 
Cleanhui, Jvhaiiia, (' 1 (Via Mehidpur Ud 

Station) 

Secretary of Malica Church-i’oinicil — Uev 
F H UusscU, M A , D D , Uutl.ini, (’ I 

The Canadian Presbyterian Mission operates 
ill two sections, the Northern Section with 
headquarters at Jhansi in the U P , and the 
Central India Section, known as the Southern 
Bhil Field 
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In Central India the five central stations are Hills, the Lushai Hills and at Sylhetaud Cachar 
located in the States of Alirajpui and Jobat The Kbassia language has been reduced to 
ind Barwaiii, but the Mission comprises within writing, the Bible translated, and many books 
Its area the States of Jhabua and Kathiawar, published in that language by the Mission A 


also ])art of I’hhota Udaipur in the Bombay Pre- 
sidency and parts of l)har, Indore and Gwalior 
States bordeiing on the .To bat- Bar waul Hoad 
rhe Stall in Central India consists ot 20 mission- 
aries and 42 Indian woikers There are sc\cral 
elementary schools m the aiea and a central 
iind veinacnlar School for boys .ind girls at 
\inkhut and Alirajpur States At Amkhet 
.ilso thcic It- a ChildrcMi’s Nursery Homo and 
(lispcnsaiy and a Geneial Hospital foi the 
.irea is located at Jobat In the district 
theie are live organised and 2 unorganised 
(hurehes viith 23d eommunnant inembeis 
.irid a baptised community ot 805 

.SVcrcboi/ — 'I'liomas ITrapei, m R 0 s (Lond ), 
M n (' 1‘ (Bo) Jobat, Fin Dohad, (Vntral India 

TJic Jhansi Section formerly known as the 
Cwidioi Mission was tounded by the late I>i .T 
Wilkie in 1905 There is now a staff of twelve 
missionaries .uid twentv-tlve Indian w'oikers 
wlio are engaged in Jiiansi ( ity, Esagarh, 
Biragaon and the sui rounding villages 

\etivities include Anglo-vernacular middle 
schools for both boys aiicl giils and hostels foi 
Cliristian pujiils iii each 'J’here is also an 
orjdunagc foi children under school age, a 
dispensary and an industiial school for boys 
Tliere is an agric ultiiial settlc'ment at Esagarh 
where the ]\Iission has a farm ot 1,200 ac res 
TJieie are tw'o organised churches leaving a 
conmuinn ant membership ot 1 50 
Serrrlarij — The Itev A A Lowthcr, M A , B D 
The Welsh Calvinistio Methodist (Presby- 
terian) Mission established in 1840 with a stub 
of 40 Missionaries, 950 Indian workers, occupic- 
stations in Assam in the Khassia and Jamtia 


large amount of literature has also been pro- 
duced in the Lushai language Comraunicuuts 
number 35,806 , the total Cliristian community 
92,923 , organised Churches 721 Elementary 
schools number 678, Scholars 20,243 In addition 
to Industrial Schools and Training Institutions 
3 Theological Seminaries, Sunday Schools 822 and 
Scholars 54,047 Four Hospitals and several 
1 Dispensaries provide annually for more than 
10,000 patients 

Secretary llev F J Sandy, Durtlang, Aljal 

THK a root JMlhhlON OK THE ItFrOllMED 
Church — In Ameiica org.inisc'd in 1851 occu- 
pies most ot the North and South Arcot and 
Chittoor districts in S India with a statf ot 55 
Missionaries and 801 Indian workers ('hiirelu\s 
number 16, Coinmunieants 7,152 , Total (’hris- 
tian Community 26,442, Boaiding Sc'hools 17. 
Scliolais 1,129, Theologic'al Scliooll, students 
31 , Voorlices College, Velloie, students 137, 
High Schools 4, Scholais 1 ,887 , 'rr.iining Schools 
2, students 120, Industiial Schools 2, Agricul- 
tural Farm and School 1, total puidls 280, 
Elcmc'ntarv seliools 225, Scholars 9,716 1’yvo 
IJosjutals and 4 Dispensaries with a st.itf ot 68 
provided foi 2,617 in-patients and 29,571 out- 
patients e\c hiding the Union Mc’dical (’ollege 
Hospitals and Dispensaries, Uelloie 

The Thiion Mission Dlcclnal College foi South 
India and a Union Mission 'riaining School ate 
locatc'd at Vc'lloK, the he ad(piarteis ot the 
Mission The Union Mission Tutiercnilosis 
Sanitarium ior S India is near Madanapalle, 
Aroglavaram, J‘ O , Cliittoor District 

Secretary --Hev W H F.uiar, Ami, S 
India 


CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETIES. 


The American Board or Commissioners 
FOR Foreign Missions — Has two large Mis- 
sions, the American Marathi Mission, and the 
Madura Mission The Marathi Mission covers 
a considerable part of the Bombay Presidency, 
with centres at Bombay, Ahmednagar, Satara 
and Sholapur It was commenced in 1813, the 
first A meric m Mission in India Its activities 
are large and varied The statf at the begui- 
nmg of 1932 consisted of 52 missionaries in 
all, and 50H Indian workeis operating m 9 
stations and 99 outstations Organized 
churches number 65 with 6,400 communicants, 
and 1,831 unbaptized adherents Thcie is a 
work tor lepers at Sholapur 'The educational 
work includes 10 secondary and training seliools, 
with 1,151 pupils , and 68 primary schools, with 
4,145 pupils, threc-fltths of whom are non- 
Christians Zenana work and industrial work 
are vigorously carried on, tlie latter embracing 
< arpentry and lace work A school for the blind 
18 conducted in Bombay on both educational 
and industrial lines In tlie liospitals and 
dispensaries of the Mission last year, 60,622 
patients were treated Tliis Mission was the 
first to translate the Christian scriptures into 
the Marathi tongue At Sholapur a settlement 
for Criminal Tribes is carried on by the Mission 


under the supervi^'lun of Government Secretary 
Rev W Q Swart, Ahmeduagai 

The Madura Mission — In the south of the 
Presidency, founded in 1834, has a staff of 58 
raissionaiies and 9 50 Indian workers, operates 
in the Madura and Ramnad Districts and has 
a communicant loll of 11,854 and a total Chris- 
tian (ommunity ot 33,754 and 34 organized 
Churches most of which are entirely self- 
supporting and self-governing These Churches 
are an integral part of the South India 
United Church Schools number 287 with 15,834 
pupils In Madura there are a First Grade 
College, High and Training schools for girls 
and hospitals for men and women At Pasu- 
malai, three miles from Madura, a High School, 
Training School, Union Theological Seminary 
and Trade School Five elementary Boarding 
Schools are found in as many out-statlons, 
industrial work is increasingly a part of the 
curricula of all schools above tlie lower grade. 
The Secretary is the Rev John J Banninga, 
M a., p d , Pasumalai. 

The MDsion celebrates its Centenary in 
January, 1934, and Immediatelv thereafter 
1 will cease to exist as an authoritative Ttodv but 
I w'lll hand ovei its authority for the conduct 
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of all its work to a body to be known as The 
Madura Mission Sangam, which will consist 
of some 46 members, the majority of whom must 
be Indian The American College, Madura, 
will be reorganised under an independent Coun- 
cil 

THS S0AHD1NA.V1AN ALLIANOB MISSION OF 
North Ambrioa. — The mission staff In Khandesh 
is represented by seventeen missionaries, and 39 
Indian workers There are 263 chun h member^ 
In good standing with 637 In Sunday Schools 14 
Elementary Schools provide for 376 pupils 

Secretary — Miss Olga E Noreen, Navapur, 
West Khandesh 

Thb Swedish alliance Mission —Working 
among Bhils, Hindus and Muhammedans in 
West Khandesh, has 28 missionaries and 68 
Indian workers There are 8 congregations with 
a total membership of 942 of whom 435 are 
communicants. There are 9 Elementary Schools, 
2 Training Schools and 6 School Homes The 
pupils In all schools are 380 

Secretary — The Rev S Ohlson, Mandalwar, 
Via Taloda, W Khandesh 

Free Church of Finland Mission — Total 
Mission staff is represented by 6 Missionaries 

1 native pastor, 2 Catechists, 5 teachers There 
are about 130 communicants and total commu- 
nity 450 Four day schools, 1 evening school, 

2 dispensaries and weaving and wool-coid 
industries 

Secretary — Rev E A Ollila, Ghuni, !> H 
Railway 

THE LONDON Missionary Society.— Com- 
menced work in India in 1798 and occupies 3 
centres in N. India, 12 in S India and 7 in . 


Travancore. The Mission engages in eveiy 
form of Missionary activity. 

The European staff numbers 87, Indian 
workers 2,460, Organised Churches 520, 
Commuaicanti< 25,311 and Christian Com- 
munity 177,796 There are 1 Christian College, 
students L69, 2 Theological Institutions 

students 70 , 4 Training Institutions, pupils, 
114; 12 high schools, pupils 4,849, 25 

Boardii^g schools, scholars, 1,167 and 862 
Elementary schools with 46,371 scholars. Jn 
medical work Hospitals number 6, Kuiscs 7 Euro- 
peans and 33 Assistants,'] 14 qualified doctor‘», 9 
Europeans and 62 Assistants and 10,413 in- 
patients and 206,276 out-patients for the year 

The main centres of the Mi-^sion in K India are 
at Calcutta and Murshidabad L M S work in 
the Unitc‘d Provinces has been closed but a 
Union Mission of the W M 8 , U M S and 
L M S has been opened in Benares Citv witli 
the Rev J C Jackson of the L M 8 as Superin- 
tendent This Mission concentrates especialh 
on work amongst pilgrims and students Special 
efforts are made amongst the Nama Sudras 
The 8 India district and Travancore are divided 
into the Kanarcse, Tclugu, Tamil, and Mala\a- 
1am fields with 19 stations and 950 oiitstatiuns 
At Nagercoil (Travancore) is the Scott Christian 
College and High School with 985 students, a 
(’hurch and congregation said to be the laige>t 
In India, and a Printing Press, the < entre of the 
8 Travancore Tract Society 

Bengal Secretary Rev H A Wilson, BA , 
ic, Ashutosh Murkerji Road Calcutta 

South India — Secretary and Treasurer — Re\ 
George Parker, M A , B D , 18, Lavelle Road, 
Bangalore 

Benares Superintendent — Rev J C, Jackson, 
Benares, U. P 


ALL-INDIA MISSIONS. 


The Christian and Missionary Alliance 
— Dates from the year 1893 under the name 
of the International Missionary Alliani e, but in 
number of its missionaries were at work 
Berar Province much earliei Work is canied 
on in the Provim es of Berar, Khandesh and 
Gujarat There is a staff of 58 missionaries and 
128 Indian workers The number ot mission 
stations is 16 with additional outstatlons 
There is a Christian community of 2,339 adults 
There are 4 Boarding bchools, 2 for hoys and 2 
for girls 1 Training School for Indian workers 
and 1 English congregation at Bhusawal 

Executive Secretary — Rev K D. Garrison, 
Akola, Berar, C P 

THB CBUROH OF THB BRETHREN (AMERICAN) 
—Opened work In 1895, and operates in Broach, 
Surat and Thana Districts, also in Baroda and 
Eajpipla States Its staff number 49 foreign 
workers including missionaries' wives, and 200 
Indian workers. The Baptized (immersedjmember- 
•hip stands at 4,871 Education is carried on in 7 
Girls* Boarding Schools, 7 Boarding Schools for 
Bo^, and 121 Village Day Schools. Females 
under instruction number 719, males 2,927, total 
under InstructiOD 3,698. There are 47 Sundar 
tehools having 200 teachers and a total enrol- 
ment of 4,711 There were 32,052 calls at mis- 


sion dispensaries in 1932 The foreign medical 
staff consists of 3 doctors, 4 nurses Jndustiial 
work is (dined on in eight ot the Boarding 
8( bools A vocational school, im hiding tea- 
( liers’ tiaining, village tiadcs and agiicultiirc 
foi bo\s and a school oi practical arts tor girls 
arc (onductc'd at Anklesvar Evangelisth 
TcmpcraiKe and PublKation work leiolve due 
emphasis 

Secretary — L A Bliekenstaff, Bulsar, Surat 
District 

The Poona and Indian Villaoe Mission — 
Founded in 1 893 Mission Stations — Khed 
Shivapiir, Poona Distiict, Nasrapiir (Bhor 
State), Poona Dlstrbt Lonand, MSM Rv . 
j Satara District, Phaltan, Satara District, and 
! Pandliarpur and Natepiita Sholapur District 
j The staff consists of 46 FiUiopean and 47 Indian 
I workers, with a community of about 67 Indian 
I Chiistians and their families. The main work 
' IS evangelising in the villages, women’s zenana 
I work, and primary education Medical work is 
j conducted at each station, with a hospital at 
I Pandharpur Headquarters 44, Sassoon Road, 

I Poona 

Secretary — J W Stothard. 

The anerioan ( hurohbb of God Misfion 
— Has four missionaries at Bogra, one at Khan- 
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janpur, Bogra District* Bengal* and two at I 
Ulubaria* Howrah District. 

Executive Secretary ’ — Kev H W Cover, M A., 
Bogra, E B R I 

Recording Secretary — Uev A E Myers, B A., 

1 lubaria, Howrah Dlst 

THE INDIA Christian Mission. — Foand- 
ed in 1897, has 41 Organised Churches, 
17 Missionaries* 63 stations and out-stations, 
1,750 Communicants, 51 Primary schools and 
one Iniastrlal School and Bible School In the 
Ellore District, also Station at Dodballapur 
near Bangalore, S India, also Colony for 
\ oimg people of mixed parentage, Champa wat 
x'xii Almora, U P stations also in Nuwara Eliya 
Mulpotha Uva Province and Polgahawella, 
('o>lon , Girls’ Orphanage at Nuwara Kliya , In- 
dustrial Homes for ctuldren of mixed parentage, 
Vuwara Eliya Total Chrisrlan community 
4,092 Magazines — English Misnionary Note<i 
and Telugu I C M Messenger 

Dxrertorti — Rev '\inold Pavntei, Chainpa- 
wat, Almora IT P ami Mis \ h Pavnter, 
.Nuwara Eli\a, (’e\lon 

'I’HB (’HI RCH OF THE NA/.AKKNE MISSION — 
Has its headquarters toi India at Buldana 
Berar, where it has a Boys’ Bo.irding School, 
In Chikhli, 14 miles fiom Buldana there is a 
Girls’ Boarding School At present theie aie 
SIX misslonaiics in India and a fore e ot 11 Indian 
I’reaehers, teachers and Bible women 
President of the Council — Rev L S Tracy, 
Buldana, Berar. 

'ruK Hephzibale Faith Mission ahy Asscht- 
\TtON —Has five missionaries in India Thev 
are Rev and Mrs D W Zoak, and Rev and 
Mrs W J Brown Adra, B N Rlv , and Miss 
E K l^andis Raghunathpiir Manbhum District 
The liBsrAN Mission — Has 3 Mission- 

aries with headquarters at Darjeeling, and 
Tibet as its objective. Secretary — Miss J, Fer- 
guson, DarjeeUng. 

Thb Indian Missionary Sooibty of Tinnr- 
VELLY (DORN ARAL MISSION) — Opened in 1903 
operates m the Warangal District o( the Nizam’s 
Dominions as well as among the hill tribes 
called Paliars in the British and Travancore 
Hills. It is the missionary effort of the Tamil 
Christians of Tinnevelly There are now nearly 
7,078 Telugu Christians in 133 villages and 379 
Pallar Christians in the hills Secretary — Rev. i 
D J Devapirlam, Palamcottah j 

The Mission to Lepers — Founded in 1874, ' 
Is an inter-denominational and international 
Society for the establishment and maintenance of 
Homes and Institutions for Lepers and of their 
untainted children working in 15 countries but 
largely in India, China, Korea and Japan Its 
work in India is carried on through co-operation 
with 30 Missionary Societies. In India alone 
the Mission now has 36 Asylums of its own with 
upwards of 6,000 Inmates and is aiding or has 
some connection with work for lepers at 22 other j 
places in India Altogether in India over 7,000 i 
lepers are being helped. | 

The Mission also provides for the segregation | 
of the healthy children of lepers from their | 
diseased parents More than 800 children are 
thus being saved from becoming lepers j 


An important feature of the work of ther 
Mission Is the measure of successful medical 
treatment whereby early cases both adulta 
and children are now benefiting. 

Most of the Mission’s income is received from 
voluntary contributions Some funds are raised 
la India, but the bulk of the money expended 
by the Mission in India is received from 
Britain, although the provincial Government 
give regular maintenance grants 

There is an Indian Auxiliary of the Mission to 
Lepers, of which H. E Lady Sykes, who repre- 
3cnt8 the Bombay Presidency, is a Vlce-Prcsl- 
i dent. 

Hon Treasurer — Henry F Lewis, Esq , 12 > 
Dalhousle Sq , Calcutta 

Hon Treasurer y Bombay — R C Ixjwndes. 
Esq , C/o Messrs Killick, Nixon <fe Co , Bombay, 

The General Secretary of tlie Mission is 
Mr. W H F. Anderson, 7. Bloomsbury Square, 
London, W C. The Secretary for India is Mr. A. 
Douaid Miller, Piirulia, Bihar 

The Regions beyond Missionary Union, 
— An intcr-denominational Society commenced 
work at Mothihari, Bihar, in 1900, and now 
occupies 6 stations ami 9 out-stations in the 
Charnparan and 8<aran Dlstrioto, with a staff 
of 17 European and 2 Indian Missionaries and 
40 other Indian workers The Mission main- 
tfrlns 1 Hospital, 1 Girls’ Orphanage, 1 Boys’ 
Orphanage and Boarding School with Carpentry 
industrial department, 1 M E School with 200 
pupils Communicants number 80 Secretary 
Rev P 0 Wynd, Laukarla Hospital, Bagaba 
P O , Cliamparam District 

The Raxaul Medical Mission, affiliated with 
the Regions beyond Missionary Union has 
1 Hospital at Raxaii), Charnparan District, with 
I married Fluropcan Doctor, 1 European Nursing 
Sister, and 7 Indian workers 
j Secretary — Dr H C Duncan 

Thf National Missionary Society of 
INDIA— Established 1905, started, financed and 
managed by Indian ('hristians, has a staff of 27 
Missionaries and 93 helpers and Voluntary 
workers operates in Montgomery District (the 
Punjab), Sirathu and Khaga, (UP), Haluaghat, 
Mymensingh District (I^ngal), Jharsugudah 
(H cV O ), Miirwahi (CP), North Kariara, 
Miiajgaon and Karmala, Talukas (Bombay), 
Parkal Taluk (Nizam’s Dominions) and Tiru- 
pattur Taluk (N \rfot) Thirty-four Elemen- 
tary Schools and 1 High School with hostel, 
one printing press, three Dispensaries and two 
Hospitals Annual expenditure Rs 80,000 
The National Mimaonari/ Intelligencer (a monthly 
journal in English sold at Re 1 per year po«t 
free), Queid (a monthly journal in Persian-Urdu) 
at Rs 2-8-0, Deepekai (a monthly journal in 
Tamil and Kanarese) at 8 annas per year, post 
free 

Address — N M. S Office, Vepery, Madras. 

President — The Rt Rev Abraham Mar 
Thoma, M A , D D 

General Secretary: — Ral Bahadur A C. Mu- 
kerjl, B.A Associate Secretary Thos. David, BA,, 
B D 
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THE Seventh-day adventist Mission — 
The Seventh-day Adventists eommenoed mis- 
sion work in India in and now employ 

a staff of five hundred and eighty workers, 
European and Indian, including one hundred and 
forty ordained and licensed ministers Evan- 
gelistic and educational work is conducted in 
sixteen vernaculars, beside work for English- 
speaking peoples in the largo ( ities For admi- 
nistrative purposes, there aie five branch oigan- 
izations located as follows — 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — Western 
India (.) S James, Supei intendent) 

Offi,ce Address 8, Dhondy itoad, Dcvlali, 
Nasik District 

Seventh-day Adventist Mission - Biaina 
(J L (’hnstian, Superintendent) 

Address 30, Vo\le Hoad, Jlangoon t'anton- 
ment, Durma 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission — North-East 
India (G G 1 ajwi\, Superintendent) 

Office Address Hmoo PO,llan<hi 

Seventh-dav Adventist Mission Ndith-West 
India (A n Williams, Supei intendent) 
Offue Address 17, Abbott Koad, laicknow , 

Seventh-day Adventist INIission- South India j 
(E M Meleen, Superintendent) Office 
Address 10, (Jnnningham Itoad, Bangalore 

The general head quarters for India and Biiima 
is located at Salisbury P«iik, Iktoiia A W 
Cormack, President , G li 'I'orrev, Secretai\ 
and Treasurer (Office Addiess Post Box 15, 
Poona) On the same estate is an ui)-to-dat(‘ 
publishing house devoted entiiely to the printing 
of health, evangelical, and associated liteiature 
(Address Oriental Watchman J*ui)1ishing 
Associ.ition, ]k>st Box 35, Poona) 

A laige number of day and bo<u’ding vernac u- 
lai and Anglo- Vk'rnacular schools ai<> conducted 
in different paits of tiie country , and at Vine c nt 
Hill School, Mussoorie, European c'dueation is 1 
provided, a regular high school course, with 
more advanced work for commercial and othei 
special studemts, being available In all the 
denominational hoarding schools increasing 
emphasis is being laid on vocational w'oik, the 
students being required to sliaie in the doinc‘stic 
work of the institutions, and in manv eases, to 
engage in some trades or otlun work 

Nine pliysieians, one inaternit> worker, 
(C M B ) and a number of qualified nuises .ire 
employed, regular medical work being conduct- 
ed at twenty stations 

The baptised membership (adult) is about 
4,000, organized into 00 chuiclies , and in addi- 
tion a substantial communitv’^ of enquirers is 
receiving systematic instruction ‘261 Babbatli 
Schools are conducted with an enrolled member- 
ship of about 8,000 

The Bombay address is 1, Kainal Mansions, 
Colaba 

THE AMERICAN MENNONITE MISSION.— 
EatabliBhed 1899, works in the f’. Provinces 
Mission staff numbers 35, Indian workers 56, 
Church members 1,400, Industrial Training 
Institutions 2, Academy including High School, 
Normal School and Bible School — Anglo-Ver- 
nacular Schools 2, Elementary Schools 11, 
Orphanages 2, Widows' Home 1, Hospital 1, 
Dispensaries 7, Leper Home 1, itonie for un- 
tainted children of lepors 2, Leper Clinic 6 


Secretary . Rev. J. N. Eaiifraan, Dbaintar, 

C. P. 

The general Conperbnoe— Mennonitb 
Mission— started in 3 901 in the C Provin- 
ces Workers number 23 , Leper, Medical 
Orphan, Zenana, Evangelistic and Educational 
work carried on Secretary . Rev P W Penner, 
Janigir, C P. 

The Kurku and Central India Hill 

Mission — Established 1890 in the C P and 
Bciar, lias a mission staff of 17, Indian workers 
20, Cliurches <), Communicants 304 , Christian 
Coinmunitv 50q, 2 Boaiding Schools with 72 
boaideis and 2 elemental y schools 

Secretary -Tlev C.iil Wydei, Elbe hpur, Berar, 
G P 

The Ceylon and Indj\ General Mission — 
lOstabliahed 1802, occupies stations in 
Mysoie State, in the Coimbatore and Anantapiir 
Districts ami also stations in Hoi ana, Ceylon 
Mission staff 30 , Indian workeis 13O , Churches 
13, Communicants UOl) , (Jiiistian commnnify 
3,100 , Oi plumages 4 , Elomcuitarv bchoohs 35 , 
IMipils 1 ,300 

Se( relary - N E Silsliei*, All Askoi Road, 
Bangalore 

The boys’ Christian Home Mission — 
Owes its existence to a period of famine, was 
commenced In 1899, Mission staff 17, Indian 
workers 126 There are elementary schools with 
three orphanages, two boys and one girl, and a 
Widows’ Home, where Industrial training is 
given There are four main stations — At Dhond, 
in the Poona District and at Bahraich, Oral ancl 
Benares in United Provinces At Benares there 
IS an Industrial Training Institution with about 
one hundred attendants learning the Motor, 
Electrical and Carpentry trades There are also 
*>4 oiit-siatlons Director Rev. John E Norton, 
Dhond, Poona District Secretary . W. K. 
Norton, Benares, U P. 

Ladies’ Societies. 

Zenana Bible and Medical Mission — 
This is an inter-donnminafional society, with 
heaclquartc'iH, 33, Surrey Strc'c t, London, working 
among w'omc n and girls in 5 bt.ilions in the 
Bombay Presidency, 10 in United Provinces, 
and 4 in the Punjab There are 7f Eurojicau 
Missionary ladies on the' staff and 22 Assistant 
Mis^^ioiiaries, 247 Indian teachers and nurses 
and 56 Bible women Dm mg 1932 thoic were 
4,777 in-patients in the three hospitals sujiportccl 
by the hociety (Nasik, Lucknow and Patna), 
Imt the VieJona Hospital, Benares, and Jaunimi 
were closed 'I'liere w'ere 24,908 out-jiaticnts, 
86,968 attendance's at the Dispensaries In 
their 31 schools were 3,i73 pupils and there 
18 a University Department at Lahore The 
evangelistic side of the work is largely done 
by house to house visitations and teaching the 
women in Zenanas, 1,315 women WTre regiSarly 
taught and 1,342 houses were visited The 
56 Bible women visited 467 villages , the number 
of houses was 147 , major operations 620 , minor 
operations 780 Total expenditure £57,732, 

Hon Treasurer The Lord Meston of Dunottar 

President — The Lady Kinnairel 

Secretaries — Rev E S Carr, m a (Hon ) 
Rev Canon L B Butcher, Lieut Commander, 
N H Bonham -Carter 
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Women's C’hristun Medical Colleoe. 

with which is incorporated the PUNJAB 

Medical School for Women — in 1894 the 
North India School of Medicine for Christian 
Women was opened in Ludhiana in order to 
fjive a Medical Education under Christian 
influences io Indian Women Doctor Edith 
lirown, D B E , M a , M D was its Founder and 
Principal The School was Inter-denoninational, 
and trained students for various Missionary 
Societies 

Clinical work w^as at first given at the t’liar- 
lotte Hospital which belonged to tile Ludhiana 
Zenana and Medical Mission The Memorial 
ilospital was opened in 1900, and has now 200 
beds In 1918 non-Chnstian Students were 
also admitted for training, and the name was 
modified to its present title given ai)ove 

In 38 years 2S6 medioalstudonts hi\e qnalifl<‘d 
as doctors, besides 127 as < omponndcrs,ir>7 as 
muses and 434 as dais and midwivos 

At present 283 nrein 1 laining— 1 29 as medii .»1 
students, 17 as comixuinders, 53 as muses .uul 
84 as muse dais 

New laboratoiics have been built for Clinical 
Pathology, for Physiology, and for Chemistry 
and Physics New quarters foi Sisters, Nurses, 
Assistant staff and also a new Jlaliks’ Waid 
3'he new DisjHUisarv for out-patients lias now 
become very popular 

Tub Missionary Settlement lor Univer- 
sity WoMi N was founded in Bombay lii 1890 
Its work lb religious, social and educational 
The Settlement bupidies a hostel for Unnersitv 
students of all nationalitn s and a few Indian 
professional women Classes tor educated girls 
are jirovided and teaching is aNo g*ven in 
pupils’ homes The Settlement statf take pait 
in many of tJie organised activities tor women’s 
w’ork in the ( itv Tlie So<ial Training (Vntie 
IS located at tlie Settlement The coiir'-e, 
lasting a year, inchulcs both Iheoietical and 
practic-al work 

Warden -Miss li Na^alkal, B \ , Heynokls 

Jioad, Byculla, Bombay 

The ItAMABAi Mukti Mission talBliated with 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance Mission in 
1 925) the well knowm work of the late Pandit* 
llamabai, shelters about 600 deserted wuves, 
widows and orphans, educating and fitting 
them to earn their living The Mission is 
worked on Indian Imes and carried on by 
Indian and European wmrkers Evangelistic 
work is carried on in the surrounding villages 
of Kedgaon, Poona District 

Miss Eunice Wells, Secretary -Treasurer 

Disciple Societies 

The India Mission Disciples of Christ, under 
the United Christian Missionary Society, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, USA, began work in 
India in 1882 It works in the Central Pro- 
vinces and South United Provinces. There are 
80 missioaaries, including missionaries’ wives, 
and 266 Indian workers. There are 17 organ- 
ised ehnrehes with the membership of 2,624 
There is a Christian community of 5,000 There 
are 6 hospitals and 8 dispensaries, in which 
ii,152 in-patients, and 50,742 out-patients were 


treated last year, wuth a total of 2,17,698 treat- 
ments There is an orphanage for children under 
8 years of age, with the older orphans provided 
for in the boarding schools and hostels Two 
boarding schools for girls and one for boys, with 
2 hostels for bovs and one for girls show 640 
inmates There is one Leper Asylum with 120 
inmates A Tuberculosis Sanatorium admitted 
120 patients during the year An Industrial 
School is Conducted at Damoh in connection 
with which a 400 acre farm is used for practical 
work in the Training Home for women at 
iCulpahar, needlework, gardening, etc , are taught 
in connection with which a large business is done 
each year The Mission Press at Jubbulpore 

E tinted about 3,000,000 pages of Clirlstian 
literature I Normal, 2 Industrial Schools, 2 
High Schools , 5 Middle Schools and 15 
Primary Schools, with about 1,916 undtr in 
struction 

I'he Australian Branch has 3 Mission Stations 
In the Poona District The Great Britain and 
Ireland Branch in Mir/apur District of U P 
and Palamau District in Orissa These two 
have no organised connection with the India 
Mission Disciples of Christ 
Secretary and Treasurer D A McGavran, 
I’h u , Jubbulpore, C P 

Inter-denominational Missions. 

The Central A'^ian Mission. United with 
woildwide Evangelical (Tusadc Objective 
Salvation of Central Asia from Afghanistan to 
Tibet ( UK biding N E portion of Peshawar 
District North Kashmir, etc ) Protestant 
Evangelical, Inter-denominational Headquar- 
ters in India, Mardan, N W F P , In London 
19, Highland Road, nppci Norwood Branch Sta- 
tions Banda})ur, and (Jinez N Kashmir, Kurgil, 
SJiigarand Khapalii Baltistan, Kashmli Seven 
Kiiroi>ean Missionai les on field on turlough 
Founded ami managisl (iiiclly by offiiers who 
have served in Front k r parts 

Tub Friends’ Service council— Tlie 
Fuends’ Service Council (until reeentJy tbo 
FrK'nds’ Femugn Mission Association) works 
in seven stations oi the Hoshangabad District, 
and in Nagpur, wtieie there is a Hostel for 
College and fiigli School boys 

The Cliureh, wliieli is organised largely on 
tlie lines ot tiic Society of Friends in England, 
18 composed of Six Monthly Meetings, united 
in the Mid-India Yearly Meeting 

Theie are fifteen Missionaries, of whom two 
are retiicd, and four on furlough and the princi- 
pal activities are a hospital with dispensary 
and one village dispensary, a boarding school 
for girls having an Anglo- Vernacular Middle 
and Primary Departments , a hostel for boys , 
Anglo-Vernacular and tlirea Primary Day 
Schools for bovs, and two farming villages in the 
Seoni Malwa tahsil of the Hoshangabad District. 
A Weavers Colony at Itarsi, C P. 

There are 170 full members, and 1,387 
Christian adherents 

Mission Secretary T. R Addison, Itarsi, C P 
Church Secretary Dhan Singh, Friends 
Mission, Sohagpur, C P 
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Thb Ambaican Fribads* Mission — With 
Mlssionariei is working in Bundelkhand, with 
Hospital for Women and Children at Chhatarpur, 
with Dispensary and Boys* school at Harpalpur, 
Orphanage, evangelistlo and industrial work at 
Nowgong. 

Secretary Miss B B Baird. Nowgong, Cl 

Thb old Churoh Hbbrbw MnsiON was estab- 
lished in 1858, in Calcutta, and is said to be 
the only Hebrew Christian Agency in India 
Secretary : E C. Jackson, Esq., 11. Mission 
Bow, Calcutta. 

Thb Open Brethrbn— Occupy 46 stations 
in the (J. Provinces, Bengal, S. Mahratta, Goda- 
veri. Delta, Kanarese, Tinnevelly, Malabar 
Coast, Coimbatore and Nilgirl Districts. They 
hold an annual Conference at Bangalore. 


Lutheran Societies. 

The INDIA Mission of the United 
LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA — Coinmonlj 
known as the United Lutheran Church Mission 
Now working in close eo-ordmation with the 
Andhra Bvangdical Lutheran Church, which 
was organized in 1927 The mission and Church 
liogether carry on work in East Godavari, West 
'Godavari, Guntur, Nellorc and Kurnool Districts 
iForeign staif on the field in 1933, 78 Indian 
staff of ah grad('s, 2,991 , Baptised nieinbership, 
(161,010, schools, 1,088, pupils, 38,974 There 
are a First Grade College, three High Schools 
tfor boys, one High School for girls, two Normal 
Tralnln g Schoolsf orMasters and one forM istresses 
a Theological Seminary, an Agricultural School, 
flve Hospitals, a School for the Blind, a Tuber- 
culosis Sanatorium, and a Printing Press 

President of the U L C Mission Bev 
L A Gotwald, Chirala Guntur District 

President of Andhra Evangel teal Latheran 
Church Rev .1 K Fink, KcntichintaU, Guntur 
District 

The Evanoelical National Missionary 
Society op Stockholm, Sweden — A Church 
of Sweden Society, founded in 1856, occupies the 
Districts of Saugor, Betul, and Chhindwara in 
the Central Provinces 

There are about 2,450 Church members 
constituted into an indigenous Church called the 
Bvaagellcal Lutheran Church of the Central 
Provinces The European and Indian Staff 
numbers 81 and 176 respectively One Theolo- 
gical Seminary for training of Pastors and 
Catechists, and one Training School for training 
Women Workers 25 Primary and Anglo- 
Vernacular Middle Schools with 1,173 Children, 
12 Sunday School with 676 Christians and 1,145 
non-Christian Children ,9 Dispensaries with 36,035 
patients during 1929 3 Workshops, one of 

them with an aided Carpentry School One 
Female Industrial School One Widows Home 
with 63 Women 9 Orphanages with 158 boys 
and 286 girls One Boarding School for 
Christian Girls on the Middle School Standard 
Three Farms where the S C. Modern Village 
Uplift Is attempted. 

Secretary — Rev. G A. Bjork, b.d., 

HCtihlndwara, C.P 


The Basel Evanqelioal Mission with its 
headquarters at Mangalore, South Kanara, was 
founded m 1834 and has taken over again the 
whole field occupied before the War, with the 
exception of North Kanara and the Nilgiris 
The Kanarese Evangelical Mission, which for 
the time being maintained part of the field of 
the Basel Mission has retired from the field and 
dissolved The Mission has at the beginning of 
1932, 28 <hief stations and 84 outstatlons with 
a total missionary staff of 43 European and about 
900 Indian workers The memliership of the 
churches is 23,720 Educational work embraces 
128 schools, among which aTheological Seminary 
a Second Grade College and 7 High Schools 
The total number of scholars is 19,010 Medical 
woik 18 done at Betgen — -Gadag, Southern 
Mahratta, wheie a hospital for men and women 
and at Udipi, South Kanara, where a hospital 
tor women and children is maintained The 
Mission maintains a Home Industrial Depart- 
ment for women’s work and a large Publishing 
Department with a Book Shop and a Printing 
Press with about 150 workcis at Mangalore, 
S Kanaia and is doing work in English and in 
a niimlici of Indian languages 

President and Secretary - Ilev J C Meyci, 
residing at Mangaloic, South Kanara 

'r HE Church of Sweden Mission was founded 
111 1874 It opeiates in the Tnchinopolv, 
(’olmbatoie, Madura and llamnad Distiicts 
w'lth diaspora eongiegations in Ceylon In 
(oiijumtion wdth the Leipzing Evangelical 
Lutheian Mission (L F L M ) it co-operates with 
the Tamil Evangelic al Lutheran (’iiiirch which 
was constituted an autonomous ((hurch on 14th 
Jaimarv 1919 The C S M maintains an eye- 
hospital at Tirupatui , high schools for boys at 
Madura and Pudukotah, conducts in conjuni- 
tioii with the L E Jv M a high school foi girls, 
at Tanjoie 

The Euiopcan staff is 37, Schools 125, 
Teaching staff 246 , Pupils, boys 4,491 and girls 
1,635 

President —Miiiht Rev J Sundegren, MA 
D 1) , Bishoj) of Tranquebai Address — Tiichi- 
nopol\ 

LEIPZIG Evangelical Lutheran Mission — , 
European staff 14, Schools 11 , Teaching staff 
107 , Pupils, boys 1,286 and gills 772 

President — Rev R irerlieh, D d, Kilpauk, 
Madras 

Institutions common to both Missions — 
Schools 2 , Teacliing staff 24, Pupils, boys 91 
and girls 322 

Tamil Evangelical Lutheran Church — 
Organised Churches 47 , Ordained Indig-u 
Ministers 34 , other Indian workers 101 , 
Baptised membership 29,174 , Schools 267 
Teaching staff 467 , Pupils, 9,030 boys and 
2,334 girls. 

President — Rt Rov Bishop D Bex ell, 
Trichlnopoly. 

Missouri Evangelical Lutheran India 
Mission, (Melim) — Is located in North Arcot 
(Ambur, Vaniyambadi), Salem (Krishniglri), 
Tanjore (Tanjore, Negamtam), Madura (Madu- 
ra, Aralsuranpatti, Pathupatti, Vellakulam, 
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Pekulam), Tinnevelly (Vallloor Vadakangnlam) 
DiatrlctB, in Mysore (Kolar Gold Fields), In 
Travancore (Nagercoil, Trivandrum, Alleppey) 

There are 45 missionaries (6 of these on fur- 
lough In America), 1 lady doctor (American), 
1 male doctor (Indian), 2 nurses, 3 zennana 
workers, 1 American teacher in charge of a 
School home for the children of the missionaries, 
1 lady educationist, two training institutes for 
teacher-catecldsts, 1 Seminary for the training 
of Pastors Two complete High Schools One 
hospital with 10 beds, in Ambur 

Statistics, November 1934 Souls, 15,594 , 
Baptized 9,319, Catechumens 2,938 , adherents, 
3,337 , Indian pastors 2 , 7 evangelists , 74 

catechists , 180 teachers belonging to the 

Mission, 23 outside teachers , 9 boarding schools 

General Secretary— ThC) Rev George C 
Schroeder, Nagercoil, Travancore, South India 

The Danish Missionary Society, esta- 
blished 1803 in South Arcot, working there 
and in North Arcot, on the Slier vaioi Hills, and 
in Madras, has a total staff of 369 Indian and 42 
European workers, communicants 2,472, Chris- 
tian community 6,170, one High School, 
one secondary school, one Bible school for 
Women, three Boarding School, three Indust- 
rial schools, one Orphanage, one hostel, 120 
Elementar> schools, and two Hospitals , total 
scholars 4,945 

President — Rev The Rev P Lange, Nelli- 
kiippam 

Treasurer — Rev K Heiberg, Madra«< 

The Santal Mission of the Northern 
Churches (formerlv known as the Indian 
Home Mission to the Santals)- Founded in! 
1867, works in the Santal Paiganas, Biibhum, 
Murshldabad, Malda, Rajshahi, Dlnajpui and 
Goalpara Work is pimcipallj among the 
Santals Mission staff numbeis 46 of whom 3 
medical missionaiies Indian pastors 31, other 
Indian woikeis 500 Chiistian commnnitv in 
organized congregations 18,500 6 Ixmrdlng 

schools with 900 pupils, 130 elementary schools 
with 2,300 pupils, 1 industrial school with 60 
pupils, 1 printing press, 1 orphanage with 30 
orphans, 2 hospitals, 4 dispensaries, I leper 
folony witii 300 lepers, 1 tea garden Acting 
Saretary Rev J Oausdal, Dumka, Santal 
Ptirganas 

MISSIONS AND ENEMY TRADING ACT. — In 
May 1918, the following notice regarding Mis- 
sions was published in the “ Gazette of India” — 

The following missions or reli^ous associations | 
are declared companies under Act 2 (the Enemy i 
Trading Act) of 1916 • — The Leipzig Evangelical I 
Lutheran Mission, Madras, the Hermansberg 
Evangelical Lutheran Mission, Madras, the, 
Schleswig-Holstein Evangelical Lutheran Mission, . 
Madras, the Oosner Evangelical Lutheran ! 
Mission of the United Provinces and Behar j 
and Orissa, the Gorman Evangelical Lutheran j 
ilfDsslon of Ranchi, Behar and Orissa. The ^ 
Governor-General in Council notifies that the ' 
powers conferred under Section 7 of the said 
Act shall extend to the property, movable and 
immovable, of these missions or religious 
Msociatlons.’* 


In Juno, 1919, the Government of India 
stated * — ** Effect is already being given to the 
suggestion that enemy missions in India should 
be taken over by British societies. The proper- 
ties and undertakings of hostile missions have 
been vested in the Provisional Custodian of 
Enemy Property with a view to their tranter 
to boards of trustees composed partly of non* 
official members nominated by the National 
Ml^ionary Council of India with the approval 
of the Government of India and partly of 
Government officials, and those Boards of Trust- 
tees will in due course transfer the undertakings 
and properties to a missionary society to be 
selected by them with the approval of the 
Oovernor-Cteneral In Council ” 

Methodist Societies. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church is the organi- 
zation in the United States of America ^loh 
grew out of the Wesleyan revival in England 
and her American colonies during the latter 
part of the eighteenth century This Church 
began its work in India in 1S56, at first confining 
its activities to what is now the United Provin- 
ces From that centre It spread until the 
outposts of Its work were found In Baluchistan, 
Burma, Malaysia, Netherlands, Indies and the 
Philippine Islands In 1920 a rearrangement 
of the mission field of the Church separated 
India, Burma and Baluchistan into what Is 
now known as the Southern Asia division. 
Within this present field tbs Church now has a 
total baptized Christian community of 625,668 

The avowed task of the Church has been 
the uplift of the depressed classes, and its work 
has been largely among that class. As a matter 
of fact, however, it has large numbers who 
came from the Mohammedans and the caste 
Hindus, and among such its influence is extend- 
ing 

I The educational work of the Church is ex- 
I tensive, it having in this area a total of 1,181 
schools of all grades, including three colleges, 
jtivcnty-tvo high schools, and numerous normal 
> training and theological institutions The 
registered attendants In these schools number 
1 44,524 

I Special effort is made lor the instruction and 
, development of the voung people of the Church, 

I there now being 336 chapters of the Epworth 
League with 13,394 enrolled members, and 4,021 
organized Sunday Schools with an enrolment 
139 422 

The publishing interests of the Church are 
represented in two presses at Madras and Luck- 
now, the former doing work in four vernaculars 
and the latter in six. The periodicals issued 
cover the interests of both the evar^elistlo and 
the educational field, the Indian Witness, the 
Junior Methodist and Christian Education 
being in English, while the Kaukab-l-Hind, and 
other periodicals aie issued in seve’^al of the 
vernaculars 

The governing body of the Church is the 
General Conferences held quadrennially in Ame- 
rica in which the eleven conferences now existing 
in India are represented by twenty-four dele- 
gates. The polity of the Church in India looks 
I forward to complete independence under the 
j general governing body, there at present being 
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but about three hundred and fifty American men t 
and women as compared to 646 ordained and , 
4,508 unordained Indian and Burmese workers | 
At present the area is divided into seventy-two ^ 
districts each in charge of a superintendent ' 
and among wiiom are many Indians. The work , 
is supervised by three Bishops, elected by the 
General Conference, and resident as follows ^ 
Bishop John W, Eobinson, Delhi; Bishop 
Brenton T. Badlev. Bombay and Bishop Jash- 
waut Eao Chitambar, Jubbulpur 

The American Wesleyan Methodist Mis- 
sion, Sanjan, Thana District Headquarters 
Stations with Missionaries, Dandi Maioli, rtn 
Nargole, District Thana Pardi, District Surat 
Six Missionaries on Held 'I'wo on tiirlough 
Four main stations Two Boarding schools 
One industrial school On(* Bible School One 
village tarm project Eight village sihools 
(’hairman of Field Committee, Rev P D Doty, 
Smjan, District Thana 

The Methodist Protestant Mission began work 
in India in 1919, has a staff of six missionaries 
The work is confined to Dhulia Taluka, with 
one Main station, Dhulia There are two hoard- 
ing schools, district evangelistic work and 
medical work Secretary Mis Paul Cassen, 
Dhulia, West Khandesh 
Thi3 Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society commenced work in India in 1817 
r (Ceylon in 1814). The Mission in India, apart 
from Ceylon, is organised into 7 District 
Synods with 2 Provincial Synods There is a 
large English work connected with the 
Society, 20 ministers giving their whole time 
in Military work and English churches. 

The districts occupied include 68 main sta- 
tions in Bengal, Madras, Mysore, Bombay, 
Punjab, Central Provinces, Hyderabad (Nizam’t 


Dominions), United Provinces and Burma 
The Burma Synod has recently been attached 
to the Ceylon Provincial Synod for purposes of 
administration Its statistics are no longer 
included In this statement. The European staff 
numbers 102 with 75 Indian Ministers and 791 
Indian workers : Communicants 18,6 13, and 
total Christian community 101,245. There are 
7 large numbers of organised Churches many of 
which are self-supporting. 

Educational work comprises 3 Christian 
Colleges students, 2,033 , 6 Theological Institu- 
tions, students, 329. 7 High Schools, pupils, 
3,427 , J4 Industrial schools, pupils, 400, 923 
Elementary schools, with 26,180 scholars. In 
Medical work there are 3 hospitals, 12 dis- 
pensaries. 1,127 In-patients and 65,431 out- 
patients 

The Women’s Auxiliary carrv on an exten- 
sive work in the places occupied by the W. M 
M S There are 93 women workers from 
abroad of whom 16 are qualified doctors The 
Indian women workers number 382 There 
are 109 girls' day schools with 13,S77 pupils and 
28 boarding schools with 1,979 boarders There 
are several philanthropic institutions for the 
rescue and training of women The Women's 
Auxiliary manage 12 hospitals and 9 dispensa- 
ries, which had 8,041 in-patients and 97,53 3 
out-patients The cost of the work to the 
Women’s Auxiliary in 1925 was nearly £25,000 

The Free MI'THODI‘^T Mission of Nortli 
Ameraa — P.stablislied.it Yeutma],1893,opprates 
111 Berar with a stall ol 11 Missionaries and 40 
Indian woikirs Organised churcln s 5, 1 Theij- 
logic.dsi hnol, 1 CUrls’ Bn.uding Siliool, 1 Verna- 
culai Middle sthool, 8 Elementarv Stliools, 1 
Disponsarv and 5 centres for (’hnical and village 
health woik 

Secretary Persis M Phelps, Ycotmal, Beiar 


THE SALVATION ARMY. 


The work of the Salvation Army in India 
and Ceylon was commenced in 1882 by the late 
Commissioner Booth-'I’iickci , and w'as for many 
years under his control, with Headquarter'- 
in India For some time now, the areas occu- 
pied have been divided for administrative pui- 
poses into 6 Territories, each under a Territorial 
Commander , and two smaller Commands 

Northern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Lahore 

Western Territory, with Headquarters at 
Bombay. 

Madras and Telugu Territory, with Head- 
quarters at Madras 

Southern Territory, with Headquarters at 
Trivandrum, in Travancore State 

Ceylon Territory, with Headquarters at 
Colombo 

Eastern Command, wnth Headquarters at 
Calcutta 

Burmah Command, with Headquarters at 
Rangoon 

The Commanders are directly responsible to 
the International Headquarters in London. 


Northern Territor.v — The area in this Ter- 
ritory is the Salvation Army w ork in the Punjab, 
Delhi and United Piovmccs 3’he Territory is 
(ontrollcd from I.ahore 

E\angclistic work, especiallv among the “ de- 
vnessed classes,” is extensively earned on, both 
in the Punjab and the U P 

A number of Settlements for the reformation 
of ” Criminal Tribes ” are under the control of 
the Salvation Army in the United Provinces 
(where this important reformative work was 
commenced), and also in the Punjab, great 
progress has been made A special Settlement 
has also been opened in the Anditmans durinf 
the last few years 

A land colony 2,000 acres in extent is in exis- 
tence in the Multan District, where a popula- 
tion of 1,800 lias been settled The land will 
ultimately become the property of the holders 

Medical work is carried on in two Hospitals, 
one of which is in the Punjab and the other in 
the United Provinces , and also in one dis- 
pensary. 
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Othei institutions iiulude, Dav and Boarding 
S( hoolrt Weaving Scliools, Agricultural Colonies, 
,1 Hospital for British Militai\ Soldiers, and 
Civlliaub at Delhi 


Village centres at which the S A 
Works 

Officers and Employees 
Social Institutions 


Temtonal Headquarters 
Lahore, Punjab 


1,776 
580 
22 

Ferozepur Hoad, 


Territorial 

Muthiah 


Commander Commissioner N 


ChuJ Isenetarn — Lt -Colonel W D Pennn k 

Western India — The Western India Terri- 
tory comprises Bombay, Gujerat, Paiich Malials 
and the Maharashtra 


Besides the distinetiv evangelistic operations, 
there are established a Luge (leneial Hospital — 
I'hnerv Memorial, Anand — and se^ernl Dispen- 
saiies, at which <iunng the veai about 41,006 
patients are treated, 222 Day Sc hools, 4 Boarding 
Schools, a Home for Juvenile (’iiminals, and 
Industiial and Kcsciic Home for Womcni, a 
tonditionallv Released Prisonc'rs’ Home, the 
management ot the Bombay Helpless lieggars’ 
('amp, Wc'aving Schools, a Factory tor the 
making of W'eaMiig, Warjiing, and Reeling 
Macdiincs, and a liand ('olonv ha\ing a popula- 
tion ul about 590 Salvationists 

('orps, 280 , Cutpsts, 457 , Societies, 
508 , Officers and Cadets, 746 , of ^^hom 675 arc 
Indian , Employees and Teachers, 61 , Social 
Institutions, 16 

Territorial Headquarters The Salvation Army, 
MorlandRoad, Bv( ulla, Bombay 

Territorial Commander Colonel Gnana Dasen 
( Mfrcd II Bui nett) 


Madras and Telugu Territory — This 
Territory comprises the city of Madras and 
Mork situated in the Nellorc, Guntur, Kistna 
and West Godavari Districts of the Northern 
Circars of the Madras Presidency, also Bangalore 

There are the following agencies at work, viz , 
places in which work is bvsteinatically done, 
both evangelical and education and soeJal — 
290 Corps and Outposts, ]10 village primaiy 
schools , 1 Criminal Tribes Settlement , 2 

institutions for the training of Officeis , 1 Leper 
Colony at Bapatla taken over by ns in 3 928 , 
a Women’s Industrial Home in Madras , a 
Boarding Schools for girls, and another lor boys 
of the Salvation Array 

Territorial Headquarters The Salvation 
^rmv, Broadway, Madias G P O Box 206 

Territorial Commander Colonel Hericert B 
( olledge 


General Secretary Brigadier H H Raw son 

The South India Territory — The 

Southern (India) Tcrritor\ eiubiaces the Native 
States of Travancoie and (’ocliin extending in 
the Soutli into the Tinmnellj Distiic't of British 
India 


A well-eoiisolidatc^d and growing work for 
the spiritual and social advancement ot tlie 
people^ being proseeiited at more tiian 1,200 
centres and ajipeals aie constantly received 
urging extension to new districts Maiked 
advances aie Iceing made with the erection ot 
Halls and (Huirtcis for Otheers 

Tiaining Gainsons foi men and women 
.ire establishc'd at Trivandrum and Nageuoil 
A inonthlv edition of the ” Win Cry ” is pub- 
lislic'd in Tamil <ind Malax al.nn, and other verna- 
c 111, 11 literature' is circulatccl among the yieople 
with gratifying lesnlts 


Bdiic .itional activities piovide religious and 
sc*eular iiistiuctiou lor bens and gitls at sonic 800 
sc tiools tor aliont 17,000 chilclien The Board- 
ing School foi bo\s and anotliei for girls at 
N.igerecdl, and a similar institution for boys in 
i’livandrnm, .are grc'atly .ijiprec lated, as also 
Is tlie Student’s Hospital foi young men at 
Nagercoil 


The Lace and Nc'cdlewoik section ot the 
Industrial ilepurtnicmt .it Nageieoil, continues 
a nsc'fiilwork, <is also does tlie JndiiHtrial Depait- 
ment in Trivandrum, wlic'ie bo\s attached to 
the Bo.iiding School are tanglit Bookiilncling 


Mc'ctmgs aie hc'ld rc'gnl.uly in tlie Tiivandium 
(to.il with enc oniagmg resnltH 

Woik .it tlie Catlic'ime Bootli Hospital, 
N.igercoil, and tlie seven Bianth Jlospitals is 
gieatly ajijirec lateci by all sections ot the com- 
ninnitj A splendid and up-to-date Tubei- 
colosis Waicl is m course of erection at the 
(’.itherine Booth Hospital, also an excellent 
\dinmistiati\e lilock winch will make for 
UKiP.isecl etbc leney An excellent work Is also 
being done at the Cochin Ja'per Colony where 
more than 250 lepers aic' accommodated 
Consideration is being given to the establish- 
ment of a Lejcc'r ('olcmy m I'ravancore State 

Territorial Headquarters 'J’he .Salvation 
Arm>, Kiiiavanccmam, Trivandrum 

Territorial Commander - Lieut -CominibHumer 
Priva(Mis Trounce) 
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The Indigenous Uw of India is personal and 
divisible with reference to the two great classes 
of the population, Hindu and Mahomedan 
Both systems claim divine origin and are in 
extrlcably interwoven with religion, and each 
exists in combination with a law based on 
custom. At first the tendency of the English 
was to make their law public and territorial, 
and on the establishment of the Supreme Court | 
at Calcutta in 1773 and the advent of English 
lawyers as judges, they proceeded to apply it 
to Europeans and Indians alike. This error 
was rectified by the Declaratory Act of 1780, 
by which Parliament declared that as against 
a Hindu the Hindu law and usage and as 
amUnst a Mahomedan the laws and customs of 
Imam should be ^plied. The rules of the 
Shastras and the Koran have been in some 
oases altered and relaxed. Instances can be 
found in the Bengal Sail Regulation Act of 
1820 ; the Indian Slavery Act, 1843 , the 
Caste Disabilities Removal Act of 1850 ; the 
Hindu Widows* Remarriage i^ct, 1856 ; and 
other Acts and Codes. To quote the Imperial 
Gasettoer, ** A certain number of the older 
Ei^sh statutes and the English common law 
are to a limited extent still in force in the Pre- 
sidency Towns as applicable to Europeans 
while much of the old Hindu and Mahomedan 
law is everywhere personal to their native 
fellow subjects ; but apart from these, and from 
the customary law, which is as far as possible 
recognised by the Courts, the law of British 
India is the creation of statutory enactments 
made for it either at Westminster or by the 
authorities in India to whom the necessary law- 
riving functions have from time to time been 
delegated.** 

Codification. 

Before the transfer of India to the Crown 
the law was in a state of great confusion. Sir 
Henry Cunningham described it as ** hope- 
lessly unwieldy, entangled and confusing.*’ 
The first steps toward general codification were 
taken in 1838, when a Commission was appoint- 
ed. of which Lord Bfacaulay was the moving 
spirit, to prepare a penal code Twenty-two 
years elapsed before it became law, during 
which period it underwent revision from his 
successors in the Law Membership, and espe- 
cially by Sir Barnes Peacock, the last Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta 
The Penal Code, which became law in 1860, 
was followed in 1861 by a Code of Criminal 
Procedure. Substantially the whole criminal 
law of British India is contained in these two 
Codes. One of the most eminent lawyers who 
ever came to India, Sir James Stephen, said 
*' The Indian penal code may be described as 
the criminal law of England freed from all 
technicalities and superfiuities, systematically 
arranged and modified in some few particulars 
(they are surprisingly few) to suit the circum- 
stances of British India. It is practically im- 
possible to misunderstand the code.** The 
rules of Civil Procedure have been embodied 
in the Code of Civil Procedure. The Indian 
Penal Code has from time to time been amended 


The Code of Civil Procedure was remodelled 
in 1008 and the Code of Criminal Procedure 
in 1808. These Codes are now in force. 

Statute Law Revision. 

In October, 1021, a committee was appointed 
under the presidency of the Hon. Mr. A P. 
Muddiman, I C 8 , to deal with the question of 
statute law revision The functions of the 
Committee are to prepare for the consideration 
of Government such measures of consolida- 
tion and clarification, as may be necessary to 
secure the highest attainable standard of 
formal perfection in the statute law of India 
In several branches of the law consolidation 
has long been overdue, and it is suggested that 
the preparation of a Bill consolidating the exist- 
ing law relating to merchant shipping, with 
such amendment therein as are necessi&ted or 
rendered desirable by the enactment of the 
English statutes since 1894 on the same subject 
should form the first duty undertaken by the 
Committee Under the conditions resulting 
from the establishment of the reformed Constitu- 
tion, Increasing importance will attach here- 
after to the periodical examination and revision 
of the Statute Book and the Government of 
India hope that the Committee will take its 
place as a permanent feature of the legislative 
machinery of the country 

European British Subjects 
Whilst the substantive criminal law is the 
same for all classes, certain distinctions of pro- 
cedure have always been maintained in regard 
to criminal charges against European British 
subjects Until 1872 European British sub- 

i ects could only be tried or punished by one of 
he High Courts. It was then enacted that 
European British subjects should be liable to 
be tried for any oflences by magistrates of the 
highest class, who were also justices of the 
peace, and by judges of the Sessions Courts; 
but it was necessary in both cases that the 
magistrate or judge should himself be a Euro- 
pean British subject. In 1883 the Government 
of India announced tnat they had decided ** to 
settle the question of jurisdiction over European 
subjects in such a way as to remove from the 
code at once and completely every judicial 
disqualification which is based merely on race 
distinctions.” This decision, embodied in the 
Ilbert Bill, aroused a storm of indignation 
which is still remembered The controversy 
ended in a compromise which is thus summa- 
rised by Sir John Strachey (‘‘India*’). “The 
controversy ended with the virtual, though 
not avowed, abandonment of the measure 
proposed by the Government. Act III of 1884, 
by which the law previously in force was amend- 
ed, cannot be said to have diminished the 
privileges of European British subjects charged 
with offences, and it left their position as ex- 
ceptional as before. The general disqualifica- 
tion of native judges and magistrates remains; 
but if a native of India be appointed to the post 
of district magistrate or sessions judge, his 
powers in regard to jurisdiction over European 
British subjects are the eame as those of an 
Englishman holding the same office. This 
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provisioi) however is subject to the condition 
that every European British subject brought 
for trial before the district magistrate or sessions 
judge has the right, however trivial be the 
charge, to claim to be tried by a jury of which 
aot less than half the number shall be Euro- 
peans or Americans \?hiist this change 

was made in the powers of district magistrates, 
the law in regard to other magistrates remained 
unaltered.*' Since 1836 no distinctions of race 
have been recognised in the civil courts through- 
out India. 

After a discussion on this subject in the 
Legislative Assembly in September 1021, 
the following motion was adopted : — “ That in 
order to remove all racial distinctions between 
Indiana and Europeans in the matter of their 
trial and punishment for offences, a committee 
be appointed to consider what amendments 
should be made in the provisions of the Code 
ot Criminal Procedure, 1808, which differentiate 
between Indians and European British subjects 
and American and Europeans who are not 
British subjects in criminal trials and proceed- 
ings and to report on the best methods of giving 
effect to their proposals ’* As a result of the 
recommendations of the Racial Distinctions 
Committee the law on the subject was further 
modified, and by the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act XII of 1923 in place of the old Chapter 
XXXIII (56443-463) the new Chapter XXXTIl 
(55448-440) with certain supplementary provi- 
sions were substituted This has in some 
measure reduced the differences between tne 
trials of Europeans and of Indians under the 
Code. 

High Courts. 

The highest legal tribunals in India are the 
High Courts of Judicature. These were consti- 
tuted by the Indian High Courts Act of 1861 for 
Bengal, Bombay and Madras, and later for the 
United Provinces and the Punjab superseding 
the old supreme and Sudder Courts More 
recently High Courts have been constituted for j 
Patna and Rangoon as well The Judges 
are appointed by the Crown, they hold’ ofllce 
during the pleasure of the Sovereign , at least 
one-third of their number are barristers, one- 
third are recruited from the judicial branch of 
the Indian Civil Service, the remaining places 
being available for the appointment of Indian 
lawyers. Trial by jury is the rule in original 
criminal cases before the High Courts, but 
juries are never employed in civil suits in 
India. 

For other parts of India High (Courts have 
been formed under other names. The chief 
difference being that they derive their authority 
from the Government of India, not from Parlia- 
ment. In Burma there Is a Chief Court, with 
three or more judges ; in the other provinces 
the chief appellate authority is an oflAcer called 
the Judicial Commissioner. In Sind the Judicial 
Commissioner is termed Judge of the Suddei 
Court and has two colleagues. 

The High Courts are the Courts of appeal 
from the superior courts in the districts, crimi- 
nal and civil, and their decisions are final, 
except in cases in which an appeal lies to His 
Majesty in Council and is heard by the Judicial 
Coutmittee of the Privy Council in England, 
'f'he High Courts exercise supervision over all 


the subordinate courts. Returns are regular- 
ly sent to them at short intervals and the High 
Courts are able, by examining the returns, by 
sending lor proceedings, and bv calling for 
explanations, as well as from the oases that 
come before them in apjpeal, to keep themsetves 
to some extent acquainted with the manner 
in which the courts generally are discharging 
their duties. 

Lower Courts. 

The Code of Criminal Procedure provides for 
the constitution of inferior criminal courts 
styled courts of session and courts of magis* 
brates. Every province, outside the Presi- 
dency towns, is divided into sessions divisions 
consisting of one or more districts, and every 
sessions division has a court of session and a 
sessions judge, with assistance if need be 
These stationary sessions courts take the place 
of the English Assizes, and are competent to 
try all accused persons duly committed, and 
to Infiict any punishment authorised by law, 
but sentences of death are subject to confirma- 
tion by the highest court of criminal appeal in 
the province Magistrates’ courts are of three 
classes with descending powers. Provision 
IS made and largely utilised in the towns, 
for the appointment of honorary magistrates ; 
in the Presidency towns Presidency magistrates 
deal with magisterial cases and benches of 
Justices of the Peace or honorary magistrates 
dispose of the less important cases. 

Trials before courts of session are either 
with assessors or Juries. Assessors assist, but 
do not bind the judge by their opinions ; on 
Juries the opinion of the majority prevails if 
accepted by the presiding Judge. The Indian 
law allows considerable latitude of appeal 
The prerogative of mercy is exercised by the 
Governor-Qeneral-in-Coimcil and the Local 
Government concerned without prejudice to 
the superior power of the Crown. 

The constitution and Jurisdiction of the 
Inferior civil courts varies. Broadly speaking 
one district and sessions judge is appointed for 
each district as District Judge he presides in 
Its principal civil court of original jurisdiction, 
his functions as Sessions Judge have been de- 
scribed. For these posts members of the Indian 
Civil Service are mainly selected though some 
appointments are made from the Provincial 
Service. Next come the Subordinate Judges 
and Munsiffs, the extent of whose original 
jurisdiction varies in different parts of India 
The civil courts, below the grade of District 
Judge, are almost invariably presided over by 
Indians. Tfaexe are in addition a number of 
Courts of Small Causes, with Jurisdiction to try 
money suits up to Rs 600. In the Prealdenoy 
Towns, where the Chartered High Courts have 
original jurisdiction. Small Cause Courts flis> 
pose of money suits up to Rs. 2,000. As In- 
solvency Courts the chartered High Courts of 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras have jurisdiction 
In the Presidency towns. In the mofussil 
similar powers were conferred on the District 
Courts by the Insolvency Act of 1006. 

Coroners are appointed only fOr the Presi- 
dency Towns of Calcutta and Bombay. Else- 
where their duties are discharged by the ordi^ 
nary staff of magistrates and police officers 
unaided by Jurors. 
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Legal Practitioners. i 

Legal practitioners in India are divided into | 
Barrlstera-at-Law, Advocates ol the High Court, ' 
Vakils and Attorneys (Solicitors) ot High Courts, 
and Pleaders, Mukhtiars and revenue agents. , 
Barristers and Advocates are admitted by each ^ 
High Court to practise in it and its subordinate 
courts ; and they alone are admitted to prac- 
tise on the original side ot some of the chartered 
High Courts. Vakils are persons duly qualified 
who are admitted to practise on the appellate 
side of the chartered High Courts and in the 
(!k)urts subordinate to the Hlgn Courts. At- 
torneys are required to qualify before admission 
to practise in much the same way as in England. 
The rule that a solicitor must instruct counsel 
prevails only on the original side of certain of 
the High Courts. Pleaders practise in the 
subordinate courts in accordance with rules 
framed by the High Courts. 

Organisation of the Bar. 

At Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay there Is a 
Bar Committee presided over, ex- officio, by the , 
Advocate- General. This body is elected by I 
the barristers practising In each High Court,] 
and Its functions are to watch the interests' 
of the Bar and to regulate its etiquette. At[ 
Allahabad, Lahore, Nagpore, and llangoon ai 
similar Bar Committee exists, but the electorate 
is extended to include the vakils or native; 
pleaders, and the president is either the senior ' 
practising member of the Bar or the Government 
Advocate In the larger Districts and Set- 
slons Courts, an organisation representing 
the Bar is usually to be found, and in the sub- 
ordinate Courts, including the Revenue Courts 
similar machinery is generally in use. Pending 
an opportunity of detailed inquiries in India, 
these general descriptions must suffice. The 
recommendations of the Indian Bar Committee 
of 192 S relating to the constitution of Bar 
Councils for the several High C( urts in India 
have been recently adopted bv the Indian Bar 
Courts Act, XXXVIII of 1926 

Composition of the Bar 

A considerable change is occurring In the 
composition of the Indian Bar The following 
extract from an Informing article m the Times, 
(May 25, 1914) Inaicates the character and 
Incidence of this development “ During the 
last forty years, a striking change has taken 
place in the professional class The bulk of 
practice has largely passed from British to 
Indian hands, while, at the same time, the , 
profession has grown to an enormous extent. 
One typical illustration may be quoted. Attach- 
ed to the Bombay High Court in 1871 there ' 
were 88 solicitors, of whom 10 were Indian i 
and 28 English, and 24 advocates, of whom ' 
7 were Indian and 17 English. In 1911, attach- i 
ed to the same High Court, there were 150 soli- ! 
citors, of whom more than 130 were Indian 
and the remainder English, and 250 advo- 
cates, of whom 16 only were English and the 
remainder Indian." 

Law Officers. 

The Government of India has its own law 
colleague in the I-egal Member of Council. 
All Government measures are drafted in this 
department Outside the Council the prin- 
cipal law officer of the Government of India 
Is the Advocate -General of Bengal, who is 
appointed by the Crown, is the leader of the 


local Bar, and is always nominated a member 
of the Provincial Legislative Council. In 
Calcutta he la c,88l8ted by the Standing Counsel 
and the Government Solicitor. There arc 
Advocates-General and Government Solicitorp 
for Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay there 
l3 attacnea to the Secretariat a Legal Remem- 
brancer and an Assistant Legal Remembrancer, 
drawn from the Judicial Branch of the Indian 
Civil Service. The Government of Bengal 
consults the Bengal Advocate-General, the 
Standing Counsel and the Government Soli- 
citor, and has besides a Legal Remembrancer 
(a Civil Servant) and a Deputy Legal Remem- 
brancer (a practising barrister) , the United 
Provinces are equipped with a civilian l^pgal 
Remembrancer and professional lawyers as 
Government Advocate and Assistant Gove^'n- 
ment Advocate, the Punjab has a Legal Re- 
membrancer, (lovernraent Advocate and a 
Junior Government Advocate , and Burma a 
Government Advocate, besides a Secretary to 
the Local Legislative Council 

Sheriffs are attached to the High Courts oi 
Calcutta, Madras and Bombay They are 
appointed by Government, selected from 
non-officials of standing, the detailed work 
being done by deputy sheriffs, who are officer'^ 
of the Court 

Law Reports. 

The Indian Law Reports are now published 
in seven series — -Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
j Allahabad, Patna, J.ahore and Rangoon 
1 under the authority of the Governor- 
1 General-in-Council. They contain cases de 
, termined by the High Court and by tlie Judicial 
I Committee on appeal from the particular High 
, Court. These appeals raise questions of very 
iCTcat importance, and the Council of Law 
I Reporting for England and Wales show theli 
, appreciation by printing the Indian Appeals 
in a separate volume, and have also compiled 
ja digest of Indian Appeals covering the period 
I 1874-1803 The other Prpvlnces and States 
, have series of reports issued under the antho^lt^ 
either of the Judiciary or the State. 

Legislative Power. 

The supreme power of Parliament to legislate 
for the whole of India cannot be questioned 
in practice, liowever, this power is little used, 
there being a majority of officials on tlie Im- 
perial Legislative Council — a majority deli- 
berately reserved in the India Councils Act of 
1909 — ihe Secretary of State is a^le to impose 
his will on the Government of India and to 
secure the passage of any measure he may frame, 
regardless of the opinion of the Indian author- 
ities Legislative Councils have be^n estab 
lished both for the whole of India and for the 
principal provinces Their constitution and 
functions are fully described in detailing the 
powers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils 
(q V ) To meet emergencies the Governor- 
General is vested with the power of issuing 
ordinances, having the same force as Acts of 
the Legislature, but they can remain in force 
for only six months The power is very little 
used. The Govemor-General-ln-Council is 
also empowered to make regulations, having 
all the cogency of Acts, for the more backward 
parts of the country, the object being to 
bar the operation of the genera! law and 
permit the application of certain enactments only 
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Bengal Judicial Department. 

Rankin, The Hon’ble SIi Geoige Gians, Kt , K c , Bar-at- Chid, Justice 
I>aw 

Chose, TJie Hon’hh* Mr Jnstue Charn Chumlei, Kt , J’lilsnc Jiult?e, 

Bar-at- Law 

IkicUaml. The Ifon’ble IMr Justice Bhillip Luutsay, JJo 

Kt , ihu-at-Law 

Miikharji, The Hon’ble Mr Jiistuo Maum.itha Xath, Do 

M A , B I j 

Costello 1’he Hon’ble Mr Tiistue LtonaiJ WiUrcd 1 Do 
James, m \ , ll B , Bar-at-Law 

Lort- Williams Th(“ Hou’ble Mr Tustn e John. K r ' Do 

Mjllik, Tin Hoii’ble Mr Juste e Satyemlr.i Chaudta, ] Do 

I (’ s ^ 

Juk 'Die Hon'bh' Ml .rintni itobcit Ernest, I f s Do * 

Mittei 'I'lu Hon’bh IMi Fustice Dwaikanith, M v, 1> L Do 

Ghost, The Hon’bh' Mi Justice Saiat Kumai, MV,' Do 
ICS 

I’aiK kridye. The Hon’lih* JVFr .Tustice Jliiuh K’alit'rt , I l>o 

Bai-at-L.iw J 

Pattcison The Hon’bh Mr Jiistn e David Clarke, j o s | Do 

■Vniei r Ml, The Hon’Iile Ml Fiistice 'I'oin k, Bar-at- Law ' l>o 

(ihosli 'I’he Hon ble IVli tnslKt' A1 ihi'u CInnd a i (’ s , 1 J)o 

liir-<it-Iaw ' 

(.nha Th( Hon ble Mr Jnstne Suiendra Nath, Uai | J>o 

liahadnr 

\.h, Th(* Hoii’ble Mr .Instut, \asmi i Do Additional 

Bartley, The Hon hh Mi liistiti Chub's, les li,ir it- ' Do (Otlit latinn ) 

J. iw 

MtiNan 'IheJlonlih Mi I ustn (' (h'oru»' Doiiela-J Bar- , Do do 

at-J aw J 

Itoy 'J'he Hon hit' AFr .histid \soki' kunuir, Bii it ; J>o <1(> 

Law I 

Jsiri 11 Sii K N , Tst , llai-at-F.aw i Ad\o( ati -(h neral 

Ko> A k , Bai-at-Law 1 Standiim Coiinsi'l (Ottii iatin '4 Jndtte 

I HikIi t-oiirt ) 

Bost', S M ,Bar-at-Liw . j Do (( )tfl( latiiia ) 

Basil, A K llai-at-I.aw Government Counsel 

Hodsou -S ,s j Do Soliiitoi 

Moic'an ]T Car('> j Do do (( iHieiatinn ) 

J tiiik'v , N (J A , M s ■ Siipf rintendent and Iti'membraiK er 

I ot Ja'ual Allans and .ludnial Seeretarv 
to <io\< innient 

Di puty Siija'nntendt'iit and Jteniem 
brand r ()1 Lena \ffairs 
S( nior (Jo\ 1 1 niiK'nt l^hader 
ITiblu I’rost {'utor in tht' tJoiirts of th 
I’rtsidintv Magistrates in Calcutta 
Junior I’ublit t*rosecutor, Cab ntta 
J^ditor of Law Ri'ports 
Registrar (Original Side). 

Master and Otficial Referee 
Assistant Alaatcr <irid Referee 
Registrar in Insolvency 
Deputy ]leni8trar 
Assistant Registrar 
]>o 
J)o 
Do 
Do 
l>o 


ivliundkar N A , Bai-at-F.aw 

Jiasak l)i Saiat Chandra 

Sadhu Rai I’arak N.ith Bahadur c i f 

.■sen, Binod Chandra 
Mitra, Sarat kumar 
t ollct, Mr A L 

Ghatak, AT , M b K , Bar-at-Law 
Banarj], Saehindra Nath 
Ghosh, J M , Bar-at-Law 
Alitra kanai Lai 
Palsett, E 

Das-Gupta, Manmatha Bhusan, m v , B l 

Ahmed, O U M A , (Cal ), LL B (Bel), Jiar-at-Law 

De, Jatindranath 

GFiatak, Niroj .Nath, Bar-at- r.<iw' 

Seu'Gppta, Subodh Chapdra ,, 
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D’Abrew, PA.. 

Moses, O , Bar-at-Law 
Hindley, N L , m a , i.c s 

Counsell, Frank Bertram 
Badr-ud*dln Ahmad, Khan Bahadur, b a 

Young, J. J 

Chakralatti, Bljay Kr shna 

Morgan, C Carey 
Surita, 0 II 

Falkner, George McDonald, Bar-at-Law 
Mukharjl, Kanti Chandra (Advocate) 


1 Secretary to the Hon’ble Chief Justice 
, and Head Clerk, Decree Department 

j Clerk of the Crown for Criminal Sessions 

Registrar and Taxing Officer, Appellate 
j jurisdiction 

j Deputy Registrar 

I Assistant Registrar, Appellate Side, 
[ English Office 

I Assistant Registrar (Paper Book and 
j Accounts Departments) 

Senior Bench Clerk, and Ez-offino 
Assistant Reglstrai, Appellate Side 
(On probation ) 

Administrator-General and O ffl c i a 1 
Trustee (Officiating ) 

Deputy Administrator-General and 
Offlclai Trustee (Officiating ) 

. Official Assignee 
I Offli ial Receiver 


Bombay Judicial Department. 


Beaumont, The Hon’ble Sir J W F , Kt , k c , M a 
(Cantab) 

Blackwell, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Cecil Patrick Bar-at- 
Law 

Rangnekar, The Hon’ble Mr Sajba Shankar, b a , LL b . 
Bar-at-Law 

Murphy, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Stephen .Tames, i c s 
Broomfield, The Hon’ble Mr Justice R S , B A , Bar-at- 
Law, ICS 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Bomanji Jamshedji 
Barlee, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Kenneth William, b a 
(Dub ), Bar-at-Law, i c 8 

Kania, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harilal Jayklsandas, 
LL B 

Divatia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Harsidbhal Vajiibliair 
M A , LL B 

Wadia, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, Naowrojl Jahangir, 
Bar-at-Law, i c s 

Kanga, Sir Jamshedji Behramji, Kt , M A , LL B 
Godfrey Davis, i c s 

Rajadhyaksha, G S , M a , Bar-at-Law, i c s 

Louis Walker, G 

Charles M Lastly 

Vakil, J H , Bar-at-Law 

O’Gorman, G C , Bar-at-Law 

Mallabari, Khan Bahadur P B , Bar-at-Law 

Abuvala N B 

Vesuvala N A 

Vaidva G A 

Shingne, The Hon’ble Padumnabh Bhaskar, LL B 
Lobo, C M , LL B . , , , . 


Chief Justice 
Puisne Judge 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do (Officiating Additional 

Judge ) 

Do ( Officiating ) 

Advocate-General. 

Remembrancer of Legal Affairs 

Deputy Secretary to Government, Legal 
Department Also Secretary to the 
Legislative Council, Bombay (In 
addition ) 

Government Solicitor and Public 
Prosecutor (On leave ) 

Do (Offltiatlng ) 

Clerk of the Crown 
Editor, Indian Law Reports 
Official Assignee 
Deputy Official Assignee 
1st Assistant to Official Assignee 
2nd Assistant to Official Assignee 
Government Pleader, Bombay 

Government Pleader and Public Pro- 
secutor, Karachi. 
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Mitchell, H C B 

Ranchhodbhal Bhaibabhai Patel, R B , M A , 
Bar-at-Law 

Ratanji Sorabji Dadachanji, ll b , Bar-at-Law 

Fahey, E 
Vacant 

Kundanmal Aliimal Bhojwani, ll b , Bar-at-Law 
Secjiieira, A P’ , B A , LL B , Attoniey-at-Law 

Vakil, H A , Bar-at-Law 
Tahir All P'atchi, ll b 
Majmudar, J H , Bar-at-Law 

Xakra, N B ,K S 
(jadre, J G 

Rahimtoola, S J , B A , LL B , Bar-at-Law 
Alahadevia, m \ , ll w 
Ayyar, A R ^ 

Kirtikar, A H , Bar-at-l.aw 


Administrator- General and OfRoial Trust 
tee, in addition to his duties as Regis- 
trar of Companies 

B , Prothonotary and Senior Master 

Master and Registrar in Equity and 
Commissioner for taking Accounts 
and Local Investigator 
Master and Asslsta t Prothonotary 
(On leave ) 

Taxing Master 

Insolvency Registrar 

Assistant Taxing Master (Officiating 
Taxing Master ) 

First Assistant Master (Officiating 
Master and Assistant Prothonotary 
Second Assistant Master (Officiating 
P'irst Assistant Master ) 

Third Assistant Master (Officiating 
2nd Assistant Master ) 

Associate Oifg 3id Assistant Master 

Do (On leave ) 

Do. 

Do (Officiating ) 

Officiating Associate 
Do 


buloman Cassuin, Haji Mltha, The Hon’ble Sir Sardar* 
Kt , 0 I E 

Ardeshir Phirozshah Mehta, K B 
Angarkar, C B , I c s , J p 


Sheriff 

Deputy SherilF 

Registrar, High Court, Appellate Side 


Uiirajlal Lalbhai Mehta B \ , LL B 


Ahalyi , K A , B A , LL b 


Deputy Registrar and Sealer, Appellate 
Side, and Secretary to Rule Com- 
mittee 

Assistiant Registrar (Officiating ) 


COURT RECEIVER AND LIQUIDATOR AND ASSISTANTS. 


\\ adin , H H , M A , Bar-at-Law 
C'hmoy, A E .T , LL B 
Appabliai G Desai, Bar-at-Law 
Engineer, S E , B \ , ll B 


1 (’ourt Receiver and Liquidator 

First Assistant 

to 

do 

Second Assistant 

to 

do. 

Third Assistant 

to 

do 


COURT OF THE JUDICIAL COMMISSIONER OF SIND. 


Ferrers, V M , M A (Cantab), I C 

Aston, Arthur Henrj Southcote, M A (Oxon), Bar-at-Law 

RiRM'hand Bilaram, B \ , LL B 
Milne, R B , M A (Aber ), r c s. 

M( hta, Dadiiia C , A , ll B 


Judicial Commissioner of Sind 
Additional Judicial (Jommissioner of 
Sind 

Addl .ludiclal Commissioner of Sind 

Do. do (On Iea\e pre- 

paratory to retirement 

Do do (Officiating ) 


Madras Judicial Department 


Reasley, The Hon’ble Justice Sir H O C , Kt , Bar-at-Luw 
Ramesam, The Hon’ble Sir V , Kt 
Venkatasiibba Rao, The Hon’bleMr JuRice M , b a , B L 
Madhavan Nair, The Hon’ble Mr Justice C , Bar-at-Law 
l>r Kribhnan Pandalai, The Hon’ble Mr Justice (Bar-at- 
Law), Rao Bahadur 

Jac kson, The Hon’ble Mr Justice G H B , i c 
ReiUy, The Hou’ble Mr Justice H D C , I C s 
Ananthakrishna Ayyar, The Hon’ble Mr Justice C V , 
Rao Bahadur. 


Chief Justii e 
Judge. 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 
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Curgenven, The Hon’ble Mr JuHtiee A .T , i c s 
Cornish, The Hon’ble Mr Justice H T) 

Sunclaram Chctti, The Hon’ble Mr Justice K , Hiwan 
Bahadur 

Stone, The Hoii’bk Mr Justice Gilbert 
Walsh, The Hon’ble Mr JustueE V 
Rrishnaswaml Avyar, Sir Alladi, Kt , B A , B l 
R angaswami Ayyangar, S , B a , B l 
T homas, Arthur 

ISayudu, Ycnkatnrainuna Rao b , B A , B L 
llama Tlao, Jv \\ 

Bewes, L H , Advocate 
Madhaya Menon, K P , Bar-at-La\v 
Aingar, B N , Bar-at-Law' 

Rajagopalan, (.t , B A , M L 
Viswanatha Ayyar, A S , b A , B L 
Sesha Aycngar, K V 
Balasundaram JS.iyudii, M 
White, G S 
Srinivasa Ayver 
Appa Bao, I) , Bar-at-Law 
Satyamurti Aivar, 11 , m A , m i< 

Saiikaranarayaua, IJ C , m a , ll b , Bar-at-Law' 
Ganapati, K N , Bar-at-Law 
Jayaram Ayyar, 11 , m a , b l 
JS ambi>ar, Iv C , Bai-at-Lavv 


Judge (On leaye ) 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Adyocate-Gcnei al 
Admmistrator-Oeiieral 
Goyernmeiit Sola itor 
Goy( rnmeiit Pleader 
liavv llepoitcr 
Publu Prose( iitor 
Crown Prosecutor 

Editor, Indian JaIW lleports, ]Madra^ 
Series 

Law Reporter 
1)0 

Secretary, Rule Committic 

Shenll of ^ladras 

Registrai, High Court 

Assistant Registrar, Aiipillate Side 

IMastti , High Court 

Dipiitv Registiar, Appellate Side 

Ofluial Hefeiee 

First \'-sistaut Rigistrar, Original Side 
Assistant Re^gistiar, Aiipellate Side 
At ting Set 011(1 Assistant Registrar 
Oi igiiial Sid( 


Assam Judicial Department 


Lethbridge, M H B , I c s 


Masih, S>cd Mahomed, Bar-at Jjaw 
Mitra, B M , l C s 
Murshid, K G , I 0 s 
Ghosh, Rajani Kumar 
Biswas, Debendra Chandra 
Bariia Snjut Jogendra Nath 


, Olliciatiiig Secretary to Goyernment, 
Lc'gislatnt Department, and Otluiat- 
I ingSedetarv to the Assam Ltgisla 
' tive Count ll, Supeiinteudciit and 

! Remcmbrantcr of Legal Affairs, Ad- 

' miiiistraitir-GeiK^ral and Olbtial 

Trust 1 1 , Assam 

' Distrut and Sessions Judge, Sylhet and 
Cat bar 

j Olluiating Distiict and Seshions Jiidgt 
' Assam \ alley Distrit ts 

Temjioiaiy Stcoml Additiuinil Judge, 
Sylhet and ( 'at iiai 

I Additional District and Sessions Judge, 
Syllu't anti Cathar 

Temporary Thud Additional Judge, 
Sylhet and Cathai 

Ttmjiorary Additional Distrit t and 
Sessions Judge, Assam A alley 
Distrit is 


Bihar and Orissa Judicial Department. 


Terrell, The Hon’ble Sir Courtney, Kt Chief Justice 

Mort, The Hon’ble Mr Jiistite Alfrtd M illinm Ewart, Puisne Judge 
Bar-at-Law^ 

Sahay, Thf Hon’ble Ml Justice Kulw ant 1 Do i.eav e piepaiaton to 

retirement 

Maepherson, The Hon’ble Mr Justite Tliomas Stewait 1 Puisne ludge 
c I E , I c s , Jiar-at-Law 

Fazl All, The Hon ble Mr Justite Saiyid, Bar-at-Law , Do 

Khwaja Muhammad Nur, o B E , The Hon’ble Mr Justite, i Do 
Khan Bahadur ' 

James, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Jolm Frantis William, j Do 
ICS, Bar-at-Law. 1 
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Dhawle, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Sankara Balajee, i 0 s 

Puisne Judge Leave preparatory to 

Aparwala, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Clifford Manmohan, 

Do 

Bar-at-Law 


.Saundei«, The Hon’ble Mr Justice John Alfred, 

Do Acting Additional 

n \ , ICS 


^ukJlde^ Prashad, Varrna, The Hon'ble Mr Justice, 

Do Acting 

Bar-at-taw’ 


Miredith, H E,TC& 

Registrar 

[snudapar Singh 

Deputy Registrar 

>aresh Chandra Rav, M A , B L 

Assistant Registrar 

Kudra I’rasanna Misra, b b 

Assistant Repistrai. Oiista (drniitCouit 
Temporar\ Additional MuiimI of 
Cuttai k, in addition to his ow n duties 

Saiyld Sultan Ahmad, Sir, Kt , Bar-at-Law 

Government Ad \ oi at e 

Saivld .Liffar Imam, Bar-at-Law 

Assistant Government Advocate 

Ral, Guru Sharan Prashad 

Government Pleader 


Burma Judicial Department. 


paao, Thr Hoti bio Sir Arthur, Kt , K C 
U('al(l, 'J'hf Hon l)U* Sir Jionjainlu Horhert, M A , 
I r s , V I) 

funliffr. The Hon’ble Sir John Robert Ellis, Rar- 
at-Law 

Das, 'I In Hon hie Mr Justice Jyotis Banjan, Ba^-nt*La\^ 
bn. Tin Hon’bh Mr Jiistne Mya, Bar-at-Law 
ShaM, 'ITn Hon blc Mr Justice .Joseph, Bar-at-Law 
liauulev. The Hon’ble Mr Justice John Minty, Bar-at- 
Law , I r s 

'srn.'lln Hon’ble Mr Fustice Surendra Nath, Bar-al-Law 
iMoseh Th( tlon’ble Mr .rustice A 0,108 
I The Hon’ble Mr Justice Ba, Bar-at-Law 
Ifuh, llte Hon’blc Mr Justice Alfred Henry Lionel, 
bar-at-J.aw 

Dunklev , "I’he Hon’ble Mr Justice H E , Bar-at-Law 
’\lackin%, the Hon’blc Mr Justice Htrbeit Hoddy, 

1 0 s 

Luuar, A , M V , Bar-<ii-Law 
Dun, U Ba, Bar-at-Law 

Gaunt C H , LL B 


Chief Justice. Tianpoon 


Judge 

(On le.ivi’ ) 

Do 

Jlangoon 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 

Do. 

(On l(*ave ) 

Do 

Banpoon 

Do 

(Gn eav ) 

Do 

Rangoon 

J)o 

do 

Do 

do 

Do 

do 


Governnient Advoc ale 
Deputy Government Ad vo( ate and Si c- 
ritaiy to Burma Lcpislativc Couiuil 
Assistant Government Advocati 


li\u, 1 1 Tun, Bar-at-laiw 
I’c, r On, Bar-at-Law 


Them, IJ M\int, m A , ll b , Bar-at-Law 

Tun, IT l5,ir-at-Law 

r>arrett(», ( harles Lionel 

Luttir, Henry Millard, V D 

Mittcr, K L , B L 

Murphy, J J C , ]}ar-at- l.aw. i o b 
Goldsmith, W S 

Afaiinp, TT S.in, n so , i (’ s 
Maunp, IT Them, (B5), B L 
Sein, L Hoki , B A , B L 
Me, IT, A 1 M 

Kirkham, O P , b sc , b l 

Kha.U, B A 
Thein, r Ba (5) 

Ryan, L Hone, B L 

Rhin, Daw Me Me, b l 
Mouteiro, R P W , b l 


Do 

Administrator-Oeneral andOtriiud 'I'lus- 
tee, Burma and Otliiial Assimn < .md 
lUieiver, Hiph Couit, Rangoon 
(Ottifiatinp) 

' I’ublic Ib’oseiutor, Ranpoon 
I Assistant Public I’roHuutor, Ranpuon 
j PuJdii ProHCditor, Moulnuiu 
j Public l*rosecutor, Mandalay 
j Assistant Public ]T*osccutor, Mandalay, 
j Repistrar, Hiph Court, Banpoon 
! Repistrar, Original Sidi , High Court, 
Rangoon. 

I Deputy Registrar, (b neraJ Department 
j Registrar, Small Causi Court, Rangoon 
I First Deputy Registrar 
I Hiiond Deputy Registrar On h a\ e 
I)re[iaratory to n 1 in nii nt 
Third Deputy Ri'pistiar (Olhd.dmp, 
2nd Deputy Registiar 
Assistant Registrar, Appillate Side 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
Assistant Registrar, Original Side 
(Olfn lating third D(i»ut\ Regislrai ) 

I Assistant Registrar, Original bid ( 

I Do. ( u 
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Central Provinces Judicial Department. 


Macnair, Sir Robert Hill, Bar-at-Law, Kt , i c s 
Grille, Frederick Louis, M A (Cantab), liar-at-Law, i 
Jackson, R J , B A (O'coii ), B'lr-at-JMW, i c b , J P 

Subhedhar, Ganpat Laksbnian, Bar-at-Law 
Niyogi, M Bhawaiiishaiikar, M A , ll n 

Staples, F II , m a (Oxou ), Bar-at-J.aw, i c s , 7 P 
Pollock, R E , I c b 

Bose, Vivian, Bar at-Law 

Emeon, C R , i.o s 
Deo, V N , B sc , Ll B 
Loi)o, P 

Knndarnin, K V K , i c s 
Kaer, R Iv , b a , ll b 


Judicial Commissioner (On leaM' ) 
b Ottieiating Judicial Commissioner 

Additional Judicial Commissioner (On 
leave [ireparatorv to retirement ) 
Additional Judicial Commi'^sioncr 
Additional Judicial Commissioner (On 
leave ) 

Additional Judic lal Commissioner 
Olbciatlng Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner 

Olliciatlni' Additional Judicial Com- 
missioner 

Lc'gal Remembranc cr 
Assistant l.egal IL'membraneer 
(rovernmc'iit Advocate and ci-ojficio 
Standing Counsel 
Registrar 
Deputy Registrar 


N.-W. Frontier Province Judicial Department. 

Middleton, L , i c.s | Judic lal Commissionc'r 

Saad ud-Din Khan, Jv B , B A , LL B Additional Judicial Commibbioiier 

Naraln Dass, J, .. I Registrar. 


Punjab Judicial Department. 


Young, The Hon'blo Mr Justice John Douglas, Bar-at- 
Law. 

Addison, The ITon’ble Mr Justice Janms, ma, h be’ 
(Aberd) 

Tek Chand, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Baksbi M A, ll n, 
Coldstream, The Hem’ble Mr, Justice John, n A (()\on ) 

Jai liai, The Ilon’bh* Mr Justke*, Ral Bahadur, n v 
Dalip Singh, The Hon’blo Mr Justice Ivanwar, uv. 
Bar-at-Law. 

Agha Haidar, The Hon’ble Mr Justice Syed, u \ ( Mid ), 
M ll B (Canl.d) ), liar-at-laiw 
Monroe, The Hon’blo Mr Justice, J H , n \ , ll n 
(Dul)lin), K (' , ILii-at-ljiw 

Skemp, The Hon’blc Mr Justice F W, M v (Man- 
chester), I r b 

Abdul Qadir, The Hoii’ble Mr Justice Shaikh Sir, b \ , 
Bar-at-Law, Kt 

Bhide, The Hon’ble Mr Justice M V , B a (Bombay and 
Cantab), i 0 s 

Hilton, The Hon’bleMr Justice G C , B a tO\on) 1 r s 
Currie, The Hon'blc Mr Justice M M b,BA (Ovm), 
I C S 

Abdul Rashid, The Hon’ble Mi Justic e Mum, m a , Bar- 
at-Law 

Rangilal, The Hon’ble Mr Justice, M A (I’b ) .. 

Creagh Coen, Mr T B , M A (Ovon ), I 0 s 
Webb, Mr Kenneth Cameron 
Ranjit Rai, Lala, b a (Hons ), ll b 
E veimettc*, Mr (Jeoige IPTtram Charles 
Anderson, J J) , B a , (Oxoii ) i r b 

Ram Lal Di\\an, B A ( 0 \cm ), Bar-at-J^aw 

Din Mohammed, Khan Bahadur, M A , ll b , Ad\ocale 

Edmund, Norman, Bar-at-Law 


Chief Justic c 

Judge, Higli I'oiirt 

Do 

Du 

J)C) 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

ITc'Hident, Sikh Curdwara Tiibunal 

Additional Judge, High Court 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Registrar 
Deputv Rc'gibtrar 
Assistant Registrar 
Assistant Deputy Registrar 
l.c'gal Remembranc c‘r and Secretary, 
Ji(*gi 8 lati\e Department 
(rovc*rnmeiit Advoc.ite, Bunjab 
Assistant J.egal Remembrancer (Legis- 
lative Punjab) 

Assistant Legal Remembrancer, (Cases) 
Punjab A dmimstrator- General and 

Official Trustee, Punjab 
Public Prosecutor, High Court. 


Deg Raj, Mr., Sawuey, Bar-at-Luw 
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United Provinces Judicial Department, 

HIGH COURT JUIHCATURIO AT AULAHAHAD. 


Rulaiman, The Hon’ble Sir Shah Muliaminad, Kt , ' .Til'll it 0 
M A,, LL B , Bar-at-haw 

lihikharji, Tho Hon’bje Sii Gojul, kt,, ihu Bahadur I’uimh 

B \ , i-L u j 

Keudill, The Hou’bjo Mr .Tustu e Cluvrli b Hem> Ba>Ity Do 

J.P , 1 <’ ‘4, 

Klim ^’he Hon’bjc Mr Justii e ('mb ton Alo-s, c i,L,, J,P Do 


Thom, The Hon’ble Mr Juslue John Gibb, M 
jji B , D s o , M 0 

Njamiit-TlLih, The Hon’l»li' IMr Justue ('h.indliri 
B A , Ji 

Bonnet, The Hon’ble Mr Justue Ed\uird, BA, LI- n , 
Bill -at-L.iw, .1 P , I C s 

blhal Alnnad, Tlic Hou’ble IMr Justue B A L l b i 

Kist h. 'I'he Hon’ble Mr Justice Jiatthold St hesnmt'r, B \ . 1 
Oil , J P , (I (’ s ) 

Bajp.u, 'Plit' Hon’lde Uinasliankar Mr .lustiee ma,tlb 

,h)shi, Dr Lathhmi Dat. B.u B.diadur, B sc , ll n , ' 
Bai>ut-l-avv 

Mills, Standley Edward JerMs 

Bowel, Den/il Mowliray j 

Muhaininad Ismail, l\han Bahadur, Bai at-baw ^ 

Wuh-l'llah, Dr 31 , M A , B c L , t-l , B > B.ar- it-I-avt ^ 

Sliaiiker Saran, M A (()\nu ), Bar-at Law 

Mukhaiji, Benoy Kumar, M \ , ll b 

Miiklitai Ahmad, b \ , ll B 

Dt sanies, H C , liai-at-baw 


Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Actlim Ihilsne dudt'e 

Do do 

BiOgiBtrai (Othi.) 

Deputy Registrar, 

Assistant Reglstrai, 

Government Advia aie, 

Assistant Govt runu lit Advoiate 
Governnunt Bleadir 
Law lleiHuter 
Assistant Law Itiporttr. 


Adiidnist r,itor-G( ni rat 
I Tnistee 


and 


(til.m 0 M 


CHI EE COURT OF*’ OUDH— 

V»,i7ir Hasan, Tlie Hon’blc Sir Saitid, Kt , B A , 1 L B 

Muhanimid Ha/i, 'I’he Hon’tile liistee Klim B.i Fiadti 
Sai\ul, V K. , LI- B 

Sri\.ista\a The Hun’ble 31r Justice Bishtshwai Nath 
B A , LL B , 0 B I 

Nuna\ntt\, Tlie Hon’ble Mr Justice Erach Mantk 
siiali, B A , I c b 

Smith, The Hon’ble Mr Justke Harold Gordon, J P . 

1 < s 


Ditto 

LUCKNOW 
Chu r IikIlm 
J udge 

Do 

Do. 

A< ting Judge 


(Otlit lating ) 


^ padliya, Kai Baliadur Pandit Manmatha Nath, 

1 1- B 

Phillips, Samuel 

Ihonias, George Hot tor, Bar-at-L.iW 
Ghosh, Hemanta Kumar, Bar-at-Lavv 
H^i^asta^a, Blshambhar Nath Babu, B < , ll b 


B A , Rfgistrar 

Deputy Registrar 
trovernment Advoc.ite 
Asstt Govt Advotati' 
, Law Keixjrter. 


Official 
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(а) Excludes 3 304 suits of “ Superior Courts ” 

(б) ,, 43 cases transferred to SettKment Courts 
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THE INDIAN POLICE. 


Origins. — Cornwallis was the first Indian 
administrator to take the burden of policing the 
country off the zemindars and to place it on 
(jovemment He ordered the District Judges 
o 1 Bengal in 1793 to open a Tlmna (Police 
stiaton) for every 400 square miles of their 
jurisd'Ction, and to appoint stipendiary Thana- 
dars (J^olice Station Officers) and subordinates 

In Madras In 1816, Sir Thomas Munro took 
superintendence of police out of the hands of the 
bt dentarv judges and placed it in the hands of the 
peripatetic Collector, who had the indigenous 
village police system already under his control 
In tills way the Revenue Department controlled 
the police of the districts and still to 
^oine extent does so, especially in Bombay 
Presidency 

In Khandesh from 1826-36 Outram of 
Mutiny fame showed how a w’holc time military 
(omniandant could turn incorrigible marau- 
dt rs into excellent police , and Sir Ceorgt 
Clerk, Governor of Bombay in 1848, applied the 
lesson by appointing full-time European Superm 
tendents of Police in many Districts 

Madras had a torture scandal in 1853 which 
showed that 3 Collectors had no time for real 
{^MDlice superintendence , in 1859 the principle of 
lull -time European superintendence was intro- 
duced in a Madras Act of that year and the control 
of the Collector was removed 

The Mutiny led to general police overhaul 
and retrenchment and the Madras Act was 
mainly followed in India Act V of 1861, “An 
Act for the Regulation of Police”, which still 
uoverns police working everywhere m India 
t \cept Madras and Bombay, which has its own 
Police Act (IV of 1890) 


The C I D. — The Cnrzon Police Com- 
mission of 1902-3 modernised police working 
by providing for the direct enlistment and 
training of Educated Indians as l^oliie Station 
Officers, and by creating specialised police 
agencies under each Ixical Government for tlie 
investigation ot specialist and prolessional 
crime These agencies are known as Criminal 
Investigation Departments and work under 
a Deputv Inspector- General 'Jhey collate 
information about crime, edit the Cnme Gazettv, 
take over from the District Police crimes 
with rainlflcations into several jnrisdutions, 
and tliey control the working of such sciontlllc 
jiollce developments us the Einger Print 
Identification Bureaux 

Headquarters and Armed Police — 

At the tldef town of each Distiict the 1) S P 
has his ofilco and also ins Headquarter PoHk 
L ines and parade ground This is the main 
(entre for aei nmnl.ition and distribution to the 
Police Stations and Outposts of the District ot 
elotliing, arms, ammunition, and accoutrements 
Here aie the Stores and the Armoury Heie 
also constabiilar\ recruits enlisted by the J) S P 
are taught drill, deportment, and diite'S and 
are turned out to fill viuamies 'J’he Head- 
quarter Lines also contain the two liundred 
or 80 armed police who mount guard on 
Treasuries m the District, and also ])rovide 
jirisoner and tri'asiire escort Actually thev 
lorni a small and mobile local army oquipjied 
with muskets (single loading) ami ba>oiKth 
The most highly trained scition of them go 
through a muslodry cmiirse and are armed with 
303 SOI vice rillcs At most head-quarters, 
but by no means all, there is also a reserve 
of mounted and armed police 


Working — Strictly speaking there is no 
Indian Police With the doubtful exceptions 
of the Delhi Imperial Area Police, and tlie 
advisory staff of the Intelligence Bureau attached 
to the Horae Department, the Government of 
India has not a single police officer directly under 
ds control The police provided for by the 1861 
4ct is a provincialised police, administered by 
the I.ncal Government concerned, subject oiilj 
“ to the general control” of the Governor- 
G( nerul 

Witliin the Ixical Government area the 
police are enrolled and organised in District 
forces, at the head of each of which is a Distriit 
superintendent of Police with powers of enlist- 
un nt and dismissal of constabulary , and Police 
I) S P*^ Officers may also be dismissed by the 


D S P is subject to dual control 
/f commands is placed at the disposa 

nfi ** Magistrate for tlie enforcemen 

i» . ♦ maintenance of order in the District 
i.ui the departmenUl working and efficiency 
governed by a departmenta 
^ Deputy Inspector-General of Police 
Police, and Home Depart 
®P«aking, the D S P has tc 
District Magistrate on 
(1. topics, and with hi^ 

fur^ chiefs on internal working of his 


Thanas and Thanadars — Almost through- 
out India the po]nilar terms for I’olico Station 
and Polue Station Officer me ** Tlmna” and 
” Tlianadar ” It is at the Pollee Station that 
the public are most m touch with the polue and 
Hie police with Hie ynibhc Whether it be in a 
large city or in a mofiibsil hamlet tlio Tlmna is 
tlie j)Uc(‘ where people eorne witli their troubles 
and tlieir grievances against tlnir neighbouis 
or against a person or persons unknown in 
dealing with siicli callers, the 'I'lianadar, wlio 
like police of all ranks, is siiyiiiosed to bealwa>s 
on duty, is eliiefly guided bv the l''ourtecnth 
Chapter of the Coilo of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Second Schedule at the end of that 
Code This schedule shows nearly all penal 
offences and states whethc'r or not they are 
“ cognisable by the polite ” 'I'he fourteenth 
Chapter lays down that a cognisable complaint 
must then and there bo recorded, visited, 
and investigated A non-cognisablc complaint 
IS merely noted in a separate book ami the 
complainant is told to go to court 

Police Prosecutors — The complainant in a 
cognisable case not only has his complaint 
recorded but investigated without payment of 
fee If the Thanadar succeeds in establishing a 
pritna fane case against the accused, tlic pro- 
secution in court is conducted free of charge 
by a polue prosecutor, wlio is generally a junior 
pleader, engaged by Government to conduct 
police cases in the lower courts Cases committed 
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to the Sessions are conducted by the Public 
Prosecutor or one of his Assistants, and the 
reports of these officers and the comments of 
the judge are a means for tlie D S P to know 
whether his Thanadars are doing their work 
properly. 

Out Posts — When the Police Commission 
of 1860 devised the plan of police that still holds 
the field, they laid down two criteria of the 
numbers required. One was one policeman 
per square mile , the other was one per thousand 
of population In towns it is well enough to 
have the available police concentrated at the 
police station But in the mofussil the 'I’haua 
is very often fifty miles distant from portions 
of its jurisdiction It is in such lases iirofltablc 
to detach a portion of the police station stiength 
under a head constable to man an outpost where 
complaints can bo received and investigation 
begun without the injured party having to 
uiidortake a long journey to the distant Thana 
The secret of good mofussil police working in 
normal times is dispersion A single policeman, 
however junior, represents the rule of law and 
is an agent of Government 

The Chain of Promotion — Ordinarily 
the constable may aspire to become a jamadar, 
or with ability and luck, a Police Station Olheer 
or even Inspector The directly recruited 
matriculate who comes in through the Polhe 
Training School as a Thanadar may ordinarily i 
become an Inspector or a Deputy Superin- 
tendent, or exceptionally a Superintendent The 
direct Deputy, an office rc^served for Indians, 
has a good chance of becoming Superintendent, 
and perhaps Deputy Irippector-General The 
direct Assistant Superintendent, whether from 
I'lngland, or from India, is siir** of a Supenntem- 
dentship, and has chances of D I G after 25 
V ears* service The period of service for all ranks 
for full pension is thirty years, and if an officer 
dies m the process of earning full pension his 
pension dies with him and all liis dependents 
get his provident fund 

Presidency Police —In the Presidency 
Towns there is unified polite control tor the 
Police Commissioner is responsible for both 
law and order and for departmental training 
and efficiency 


The Commissioner of Police of a Presidency 
Town is not the subordinate of the Provincial 
Inspector-General of l^olice and he deals direct 
with Government, just as tlie Presidency 
Magistrates deal directly with the High Coiirr 
'J’he Criminal Procedure Code of India is supersed- 
ed in the Presidency Towns by special polu e 
Acts which prescribe police procedure Justice 
in criminal cases in Presidency Towns is sonic 
what rough and ready, not only from this caus(‘, 
but also because Presidency Magistrates can 
give upto six months or Ils 200 line sumniarily, 
le, without formal record of proceedings, 
and if only whipping or fine up to Its 200 is 
influted there need be not even any statement 
of reasons for the conviction 

Round Figures — j’hc process of reorgani- 
sation and retrenclmient goes on cea&clcshlv, 
annual administration reports for tlie ten major 
provinces and four minor administrations ap- 
peared tardily, and there are no unified statistics 
for the police of India aiul Burma The following 
figures are thercfoie merely to ho legarded as 
approximations, giving a general idea of the 
numbers of iiohce and the volume of work put 
through vcarly — Thiue are about 30,000 Military 
j*o11ee, (iiufiy in Burma, Assam, and Bengal 
.and th« se cost about one and a thud croics 
'I’lie maintenance of them is a departure fiom tlic 
luinelples hud down h> the 1800 Commission 
and the 1801 Act 

Provincial Police including Burma total 
about 200,000 and cost ten and a half crorcs or 
an average ol about one cioro per major 
Province 

Tlierc arc about 10,000 1'hanas or Police 
Stations which aniiuallv invcbtigatc from live 
to SIX thousand murders, four thousand 
dacoitic's, twenty-five thousand cattle thefts, one 
hundred and seventy thousand ordinary thefts 
and us nianv hiirglanes Ihey place on trial every 
year about tlirec-qiiartc rs of a milium persons, of 
whom about lialf a niilhoii or more are convicted 
The jail population of India, which is over a 
hundiecl tliousaiid, consists of manv liabitiials | 

wlio on release i^roc cod to pie^ on the public ' 

until such tune as the pohee again secure their 
conviction and me aic oration ' 


Statement (1)“ Military Police” for 1930 
Assam Rifles. 


Commandants | 

As'3ist 1 

Comm 1 

[ Sul) and 

1 Jam ! 

1 Jl.iv and 

1 Naiks 

j Scjjovs 

1 3'otal 1 

Cost 

Es 

5 

15 

70 

.iSO 

.1,420 

1 3,890 1 

1 17,94,019 

1 

East 

3 

ern Front 

16 

ier Rifles 

70 

(Bengal 

753 

Battn) 

843 

4,14,570 


, , 

Bihar 

] t 

and Oris 

50 

sa 

418 

48J 

2,01,717 

n 

40 

Burma 

205 

Military 

911 

Police 

9 97 + 

1 ll,20i 

78, +0,290 


North West Frontier Constabulary. 

I I Assist I Sub and ( ilav and I I | Gobt 

Commandant | Ofr_j__D _0 | Jam I __N^k8 | | I Its 

I I 7 I G 1 135 1 41+ ( 3,r>++ 1 4,20G 12:1,53.903 
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The figures have been brought up to 1931 
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The Police. 


STATISTICS OF POLICE WORK. 


The unde?irability of attaching undue im- 
portance to statistical results as a tejst of the 
merits ot police work was a point upon 
which considerable stress was laid by the 
Indian Police Commission, who referred to the 
evils likely to result from the prevalence 
among subordinate otficers of an impression 
that the advancement of an officer would 
depend upon his being able to show a high 
ratio of convictions, both to cases and by 
jicrsons arrested, and a low ratio of crime 
The objection applies more particularly to the 
use of statistics for small areas ; but they 
cannot properly be used as a basis of com- 
parison even for larger areas without taking 


into account the differences in the conditions 
under which the police work ; and, it may be 
added, they can at the best indicate only very 
imperfectly the degree of success with which 
the police carry out that Important branchof 
their duties, which consists in the prevention 
of crime These considerations have been 
emphasised In recent orders of the Govern- 
ment of India. Subject to these observations, 
tne figures below may be given as some 
Indication of the volume of work (ailing upon 
the police, and of the wide differences between 
the conditions and the statistical results in 
different provinces. They are statistics of cog- 
nizable crime — 


i 

i 

I 


t 


Administrations 

Number 

l»ending 

iroin 

previous 

year 

Number 
ej)ort(d in 
the year 

Number 

of 

persons 

tried 

Number 

convicted 

Number 
acquitted 
or dis- 
charged 

Number 

In custo- 
dy pend- 
ing trial 
or Investi- 
gation or 
on bail at 
end of 

veaT \ 

Ueiigal 


8 931 1 

219,761 

( 

]83,648j 

168,051 

14,991 

13,310 ^ 

Bihar and Oiissa 


3,0 

45,742 

28,684 

20,117 

8,567 

5,069 ^ 

United Provinces 

i 

8 080 

136,202 

98,591 

85,461 

13,130 

18,652 i 

Punjab 


10,772 

57,949 

67,273 

41,756 

25,484 

12,876 

North-West Frontier Province 

2,213 

11,112 

12,607 

6,985 

5,682 

2,604 

Burma . . 

1 

6,309 

71,782 

65,072 

41,521 

24,151 

6,799 

Central Provinces and iierar ! 

2,942 

39,371 

22,568 

13,241 

5,756 

3,571 

Assam 

I 

1,511 

13,728 

9,88 3 

5,854 

4,029 

2,405 

Ajmcr-Merwaia 


423 

5,685 

4,034 

3,825 

209 

330 

Coorg 

’ 1 

13- 

437 

541 

253 

145 

146 

Madras 



1' 0,908 

179,170 

163,160 

16,010 

5,5S1 

Bombay 

i 

9,031 

133,347 

137,999 

112,780 

25,210 

12,266 

Balucliistan 


101 

3,546 

3,131 

3,832 

281 

214 * 

Delhi 

1 

1 

391 

6,281 

6,518 

4,440 

1,078 

146 ■ 

Total, 

1931 

68,396 

938,041 

819,382 

670,885 

144,723 

; 83,969 


'1929 

J928 

J927 

67/>4fl 

03,079 

57,63t; 

1 1,018,522 

1 941,955 

1 886,675 

: 867,94^ 

. 797, 86e 

. 738,85 (i 

• 730,459 

1 661,765 
1 602,956 

134,529 
133,268 
; 132,313 

1 71,245 ] 

( 68,233 1 

63,550 fj 

Totals . - 

7 926 

1925 

1924 

57 41. 
56,55-1 
54,997 

: 858,777 

1 877, 78( 

887,747 

• 711,49,'] 

• 712,697 

' 703,553 

1 582,.S4f 

578,908 
1 570,729 

! 126,213 
S 176,423 
f 130,112 

61,607 
66,836 1 

61,490 1; 


1923 

1922 

1921 

56,314 

59,771 

50,76. 

1 846,664 

! 857,234 

: 842,94S 

1 649,101 

1 651,466 

1 611,154 

521,861 
i 522,002 
i 484,401 

124,821 
! 127,023 
: 124,328 

50,604 ! 

48.484 
; 48,410 


i 
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Jail Adminislrafion. 

JAILS. 


Jail administration in India Is regulated 
generally by the Prisons Act of 1804, and by 
rales issued under it by the Oovornment of 
India and the local governnientg. The punish- 
meats authorised by the Indian Penal Code for 
convicted odenders include transportation, 
penal servitude, rigorous imprisonment (which 
may include short periods of solitary confine- 
ment), and simple imprisonment. Accom- 
modation has also to be provided in the jails 
for civil and under-trial prisoners. 

The origin of all jail improvements in India 
in recent years was the Jail Commission of 
1889 The report of the Commishlon, whicli 
consisted of only two members, botli ollieials 
serving under the Government of India, Is 
G'ttremely long, and reviews the whole question 
of jail organization and administration in the 
minutest detail In most matters the Com- 
mission’s recommendations have been accept- 
ed and adopted by Local Governments, but 
in various matters, mainly of a minor charac- 
ter, tlieir proposals have either been reji'ctej 
(tb xnitio as unsuited to local conditions, aban- 
doned as unworkable after careful experiment 
or accepted In principle but postponed for the 
present as Impossible 

The most Important of all the recommenda- 
tions of the Commission, the one that might in 
fact be described as the corner stone of their 
report, is that there should be in each Presi- 
dency three classes of jails ‘ in the first 
place, large central Jails for convicts sentenced 
to more than one year’s imprisonment, se- 
condly, district Jails at the headquarters of 
districts, and, thirdly, subsidiary Jails and 
"lock-ups** for under-trial prisoners and 
convicts sentenced to short terms of imprison- 
ment The jail department In each province 
Is under the control of an Inspector-General , 
he Is generally an offlcei of the Indian Medical 
Service with jail experience, and the Superin- 
tendents of certain jails are usually recruited 
from the same service. The district jail Is under j 
the charge of the civil surgeon, and is frequently 
inspected by the district magistrate. The stafi 
under the Superintendent Includes, in large 
central jails, a Deputy Superintendent to super 
vise the Jail manufactures, and in all centra] 
and district jails one or more subordinate 
medical ofiBcers. The executive staff consists 
of Jailors and warders, and convict petty officers 
are employed in all central and district jails, 
the prospect of promotion to one of these posts 
being a strong inducement to good behaviour 
A Press Note issued by the Bombay Govern 
mentln October, 1915, says. — "The cadre and 
emoluments of all ranks from Warder to Super- 
intendent have been repeatedly revised and 
altert'd in recent years. But the Department 
Is not at all attractive in its lower grades The 
two weak spots in the jail administration at 
the moment are the iiisufficlencv of Central 
Prisons and the difficulty of obtaining good and 
sufficient warders ’’ 

The Jails Committee. — Since the Intro- 
duction of the reformed c-onstitutlon the mainte- 
nance of the Indian Prisons falls within the 
sphere of provincial Governments and is subject 


to all India legislation The oiivious advi a 
hiiity of proceeding along certain general line^i 
of uiilfoim application led lately to the appoint- 
ment ot a Jails’ Committee, whicli conducted 
Uie first compreiumsive survey of Indian prison 
adminlstiation wlmh had been made for thirty 
yuits Stress was laid by the Committee 
upon the luit'ssity of improving and ineieaslng 
existing jail aecominodation , of T( ennting a 
iiettir tlass of warders, of pioviding educa- 
tion tor piisoners , and of di vidoping prison 
iudnstrUs so us to mi'ct the needs of the con 
sunung J)oi)artm('nts of Government Otlier 
iinpoitant recominendatuuiH included the sepa- 
i.itlon of (ivil fioin (liminal ofiend('rs , tlie 
adoption of tlu* Lnglisii system of ri'leasi* on 
Ji(ense in the c.isi' of adolescmits , and thi' 
eieatiou ot dnldren’s conits The Committee 
loiind that tlic lefoimativo side of the Indian 
system luadi'd paitienlir attention Tliey 
ntoinmended ilio segregation of lialtitualH 
liom oidinaiy pnsoners , the piovision of sepa 
I ate ae (ommodation for prisoners under trial, 
till) institution of the stai -class system, and 
tlie a!)()litu)n of certain piaetici's which are 
liable to haiden or degrade tlie prison populi- 
tion 

Employment of Prisoners. — Tbt work 
on which convicts are employed is mostly 
curled on within the jail walia, but extra- 
mural employment on a large scale la some- 
times allowed, as. for example, when a large 
number of convicts were cmploved in excavating 
the Jholum Canal In tlie Punjab Within the 
walls prisoners are employed on jail service and 
lepairs, and in workshops. TIic main principle 
laid down with regard to jail manufactures is 
that the work must be penal and Industrial 
i'he industries are on a large scale, rnultifariouB 
employment being condemned, while caia 
13 taken that the jail shall not compete with 
local tradeis As far as possible industries are 
adapted to the requirements of the consuming 
public departments, and printing, tent-making, 
and the manufacture of clothing arc among the 
commonest employment" Schooling is con- 
fined to juveniles, the experiment of teaching 
adults has been tried, but literary instruction 
13 unsuitable for the class of persons who fill 
an Indian jail. 

The conduct of convicts in jail is generally 
good, and the number of desperate characters 
among them is small Failure to perform the 
allotted task is by far the most common qftence 
In a large majority of cases the punishment 
Inflicted 18 one of those cla«8od as " minor ’’ 
Among the " major ’’ punishments fetters take 
the flist place. Corporal punishment is inflict- 
ed in relatively few rases, and the number is 
steadily foiling Piinishmeuts were revised as 
the result of the Commifsslon of 1889. Two 
notable punishments then abolished were shav- 
ing the heads of female prisoners and the stocks 
The latter, which was apparently much prac- 
tised in Bombay, was described by the Corarais- 
sion as inflicting exquisite torture Punish 
ments are now scheduled and graded into major 
and minor. The most difficult of all jail pro- 
blems is the Internal maintenance of order 
among the prisoners, for which purpose 
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ardors and convict warders are employed. 
VVitli this is bound up the question of a Bpecial 
eUss of well-behaved prisoners whieh was tried 
from 1905 onwards in the Thana Jail 1 

Juvenile Prisoners —As regards ** youth- 
ful offenders " — xe , those below the age of 16 
— the law provides alternatives to imprisonment, I 
and it IS strictly enjoined that boys shall not be 
tent to Jai) when they can be dealt with other- 
wise The altematiNea are detention In a 
reformatory school for a period of from three to 
seven years, but not beyond the age of 18, 
discharge after admonition , delivery to the I 
parent or guardian on the latter executing a ' 
bond to be responsible for the good behaviour 
of the culprit ; and whipping by way of school 
discipline 

The question of the treatment of *' young 
adult" prisoners has in recent years received 
much attention Under tlie Prisons Act, pri- 
soners below the age of 18 must bo kept separate 
Irom older pri^iouers, but tiie recognition of the 
prineiple that an ordinary jail is not a fitting ' 
place for adolescents (otiier than youthful 
habituals) who are over 15, and therefore in- ' 
eligible for admission to the reformatory school, 
hailed Local Governments to consider sebemes 
foi g'^ing beyond this by treating young adults 
on the lines followed at Borstal, and considerable 
progress has been made in this direction In 
1905, a special class for selected juveniles and 
vonna adults was estahli'^hed at iilie Dliarwei 
jail In Bombay, in 1908 a special Juvenile 
jinl opened at Alipore lu Bengal , in 1909 
the Meiktila jail in Burma and the Tanjore tail 
In Madras were set asul»> for adolescents, and 
a new jail for luvemlo and "juvenile adult" 
ronviets was opened at Bareilly in the United 
Provinces; and In 1910 It ^^'a8 decided to con- 
rentrate adolf scents in the Punjab at the 
Jjahore Ldstnet jail, winch is now worked on 
Borstal lines Other measures had previously 
been taken in some cases , a special reformatory 
system for " juvenile adults" bad, tor example, 
been in force in two central jails in the Punjab 
since the early years of the decade and ** Bors- 
tal enclosures " bad been established in some 
jails in Bengal But the public is slow to 
appreciate that it lias a duty towards prisoners, 
and but little progress has been made in the 
formation of Prisoners’ Aid Societies except 
in Boinbav and Calcutta, though even in those 
cities much remains to be done 

Reformatory Schools — These schools have 
I'ftT administered since 1899 bv the Edu- 
(aiion department, and the authorities are 
directed to improve the industrial education of 
tile inmates, to help tlie bo vs to obtain employ- 
inent on leaving sehool, and as far as possible 
to keep a watch on their careers. 

Transportation — Transportation Is an old 
punishment of the British Indian criminal law, 
nnd a number of places were formerly appointed 
for the reception of Indian transported convicts. 
The onlv penal settlement at the present time 
is Port Blair In the Andaman Islands. 

Commission of Enquiry, 1919 — A com- 
mittee was apijolnted to investigate the, whole 
Pvsteni of prison administration in India with 
special reference to recent legislation aird ex- 
I'eriPnce in Western countries Its report, i 
published In 1921, was summarised in the ' 


Indian Year Book, 1922 (pages 670-671) A 
number of reforms were advocated but, owing 
to financial stringency, it has not vet been 
possible to introduce some of the more im- 
portant of them 

Fines and Short Sentences.— Those sec- 
tions of the Indian Penal Code, under which 
Imprisonment must be awarded when a convic- 
tion ociurs, should be amended so as to give 
discretion to the court Sentences of Impri- 
sonment for less than twcnty-elght days 
.should be probi lilted. 

The Indeterminate Sentences.— The sen- 
tence of every long-term prisoner should be 
brought under revision, as soon as the prisoner 
has served half the sentence In the case of the 
non-habitual, and two-thirds of the sentence 
in the case of the habitual, remission earned 
being counted In each case The revision should 
be carried out by a llevlsing Board, composed 
of the Inspector-General of Prisons, the Ses- 
sions Judge and a non-official. In all oases, 
the release of a prisoner on parole should be mad* 
subject to conditions breach of which would 
render him liable to be remanded to undergo 
the full original sentence The duty of 
seeing that a prisoner fulfils the conditions on 
which he was released should not be Imposed 
upon the police or upon the village headman, 
but special officers, to be termed parole officers, 
‘^bould be appointed for the purpose These 
parole oflicers should possess a good standard 
[ of education, though not necessarily a unlver- 
i sity degree, and should both protect and advise 
I the released prisoner and report breaches of 
I the conditions of release. 

Transportation and the Andamans. — The 

futiiie of the jxmal setth meat of Poit Blair 
was ( oiitiniialK iindoi tiio coiiRiderntion of the 
(joviniiiKiit of Jndia from tlie time of the 
imldaution of liie Jails Commission leport, 
iait it was not till 102(> tliat a d( finite dei iHion 
was Kadad It was then decidid that hence- 
ioith only tlioK (ouvats should noniially Ik 
sent to tin Andamans who voliintteKd to (ome, 
that the old lestin turns on life in the Btttlemont 
should he stnsihh ndaxed, that eonvu ts sliould 
111 ' eneouragid to settle on tlie land, that in 
(otam (emditions tlie> should he entitled to 
i(l(ns( to obtain oi cujianev riglits over the 
land whnh tiiey liad cultivated, and tliat the 
imjKiitation ot wivis and families .sliould he 
emouiagdl 1 ’Ik ofjjitt of these changes was 
to ])iomot< tlie ile\« loi'inent of a free i olony of 
, pel sons, who would, after the tenns of their 
I s( ntonces iiad (X])iiiel, make the Andamans 
their permamnt home 'J'lie effect up to date 
I lios been to iiitrodine a romjiieteiy new outlook 
on life into tlie settlement, hut it is still too 
Boem to appreduti- its potentialities It has 
lecentlv been found neee'ssarv to send to the 
Anelamans eertain convhts (dthcr sentenced to 
transpoitalionforlifeortolungternis of rigorous 
imprisonmint foi jiermarient mean eration in 
tlie ('(lUilar Jail .Sin h prisoners will not he 
lehasid and allowed to go into the settlement, 
and its development will in no way be affeeted 
by then prose nee 

Criminal Tribes.— The first essential of suc- 
ccFB in dealing with the criminal tribes Is the 
provision of a reasonable degree of eronomio 
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comfort for the people. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance to locate sottlemonta where 
Buflicient work at remunerative rates is avail- 
able Large numbers of fresh settlers should 
iK*\tT be sent to a settlement without first as- 


certaining whether there is work for them 
Commitment to settlements should, as far as 
possible^ be by gann not by individuals. It 
is desirable to utiUse both Government and 
private agency for the control of settlements. 


Tbo variations of the jail population iu British India during the five years ending 1931 
aio bhown in the following table. — 


— 

1931 

1 1930 

1:29 

1928 

1927 

Jail population of all classes on 
January 

Admissions during the year 

Ist 

163,298 

7.19,840 

137,129 

771,187 

140,142 

698,568 

136.424 

685,206 

132,253 

582,24-5 

Aggregate 


903, 1.18 

908,316 

738,710 

721,630 

714,496 

Discharged during the year from 
causes 

all 

748,260 

744,946 

601,581 

681,512 

578,065 

Jail population on 31st December 


154,872 

16.1, .170 

137,129 

140.118 

136,431 

Convict population on Ist January 

.. 

1 16,552 

116,181 

1 118,970 

116,161 

! 113,301 

Admissions during the year 

.. 

207, .568 

2*23,538 

167,697 

307.013 

169,836 

Aggregate 

. 

314,12(» 

339,722 

286,667 

283,174 

283,137 

Released during the year 
Transported beyond seas 

Casualties, <&c 


210 807 
1,686 

2, 50 2 

196,996 

1,599 

2, ,541 

163,796 
1,821 
2 514 

160,875 

566 

2,497 

162,628 

1,301 

2,469 

Convict population on Slst December 

1 126,580 

336,552 

116,187 

118,796 

116,161 


Alore than one-half of the total number of con- 
victs received in jaiis during 1931 came from 
the classes engaged in agriculture and cattle 
tending, about 160,000 out of 208,000 are 
returned as illiterate. 


The percentage of previously convicted 
prisoners loac from 16 to 14, while the number 
of youthful offenders fell from 767 to 430 
Tlic following table shows the nature and 
length of sentences of convicts admitted to 
jails m 1929 to 1931 — 


Nature and I^ength of Sentence 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Not exceeding Otic mouth .. 

six months, j 

39,284 

35.773 1 

29,888 

Above one mouth and not exceeding 


89,647 

109,711 1 

67..325 

,, six months ,, „ 

one year 

39,37.3 

40,878 

34,235 

,, one year ,, ,, 

five years 

30,581 

29,950 ' 

28.639 

„ five years „ „ 

ten „ 

4,740 

3,935 

4,r.02 

Exceeding ten years 


575 

533 

515 

Transportation beyond seas — 





(a) lor life 

. . 

1,0.33 

1,592 

1,637 

(b) for a term 


100 

37 

el 

Sentenced to death .. 


l,.j31 

1,126 

1,175 


The total daily average population for 1931 
was 121,900, the total offences dealt with by 
criminal courts was 195, and by Superintendents 
114,54 5. The corresponding figures for 1930 
were 129,364 , 252 and 129 420, respectively. 

The total number of coriioral punishments 
showed a aliglit decrease, viz , from 220 to 174. 
The total number of cases in which penal diet 
(with and without ctllul.tr confinement) was 
prescribed was 3,684 as compared with 5,293 
in the preceding year. 


Total expenditure decreased from 
Ks 2,00,42,583 to Its. 1,76,48.041 while total 
cash earnings decreased from Us. 29,38,45 5 
to Its 25.72,343, there was consequently a 
decrease of Ks. 21,28, 430 in the net cost tt 
Government 

The death rate increased from 11 73 
per raillc in 1930 to 12*42 in 1931. The 
admissions to hospital were higher, and the 
daily average number of sick fell from 
23 88 to 23 73. 
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1. The IndUii Marine (Amendment) Act4 — 

111 tirder t(' provide an opportunit> for 
marine servdfc on a ^oluntnrv basis tor those 
jxTsoiis in India who are interested in nautiial 
pursuits, and, at the same time, to eonfttitute 
a ])otenfial reserve of otheets for use in emer- 
treiK les, when the oftn er htreiipth ot the Royal 
Indian Marine will require exjiansion, it h 
proposed to raise and orjianise a small Royal 
Indian Marine Volunteer Reserve Member- 
ship of the Reserve will entail a brief period ot 
annual training? in one ot His Majesty’s Indian 
shi})s, besides a tertam amount of instruction 
on sliore It is nei essarv that the members 
oi this Rcser\e forie should be subject, when 
under training or when called to seivlce, to the 
s.inie disc qilmary code as the members ot the 
Ro\al Indian Marine The present Act secures 
this object by amending s 2 of the Indian Marine 
Act,lH87 

2. The Children (Pledging of Labour) Act. — 

I he Royal Commission on Labour touiid 
evidence m such widely separated areas as 
\mritsar, Ahmedaba cl and Madras ot thepractic e 
ot pledging c hilci labour that is, the taking ot 
.idvances by parents or guardians on agreement'*, 
written oi or.il, pledging the labour ot their 
( hildicn In some cases, the children so pledge d 
were subjected to particularly unsat fstac torj 
working conditions 'Fhe present Act seeks to 
cradle .ite this evil by iin|)oslng jionalties on 
parties to agreements plecigmg the labour ol 
( luldreu and on persons knowingly employing 
children whose labour has been plc*dged Sec- 
tion 2 definc's “an agreement to jdeclge the 
laltour ot a child" An agreement made without 
clc'tnincnt to a child, and not made in eonsi- 
dciation of any benefit othci than reasonable* 
wages to be paid for the child s services, and 
tcrniinable at not more than a week’s notice is, 
howc'ver, not an agrecunciit within the meaning 
ol this dctlnition Under s 3 an agreement to 
pledge the labour of a child is void 

3 The Indian Forest (Amendment) Act. — 

1 ndcr 8 38 of the Indian I’orest Act, 15)27, 
the owner ot any private forest is allowed to 
re present his desire that c ertam 8ec tions ot the 
tet be made applicable to his forest or that it 
should be managed by the evpert agency ot 
the Forest Hepartmeiit of Ooyernment as a 
ies(*rved or protected forest on such terms as 
niav be mutually agreed uiion The Court 
of Wards cannot take advantage of this provi- 
Mon as it is not considered an * owner” of the 
land or forest of whe h it is m c^harge as a trustee 
The present Act yests the Clourt of Wards with 
the pow’crs ot an owner and other sections of 
the Indian Forest Act, 1927, which are appli- 
' able to owniers are also made applicable to a 
UourtofMards 


4. The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act.^ — By tlm Cotton I’evtde 
Industry (Frotec tion) Act, 15)30, protective 
duties were imposed on cotton jiicc c-gooclH 
for a jienod of three veafs It also evtencied 
toi a further period ot three > e.irs the operation 
ot the duty imposed by the Indian Tariff (Cotton 
Yarn Amendment) Act, 1927 These duties 
evpired cm March 31, 1933 Whem the Cotton 
'I'cvtile Industry (Protection) Bill was under 
consideration the Uoycrnineiit had given an 
assuranc e to the legislature that belorc the 
termination of the thiec-year period the elfcc t 
of the duties on the procluc tion ot cotton jucs e- 
goods in India and on the Indian Cotton 'Textile 
mclustiy would bo examined in a Tarilf Boaicl 
enquiry The enquiiy was held, but the Board’s 
report was received by the (Jovi’mincnt ot 
India later than they had originally hojiccl 
for and the pressure of juiiilii iiigeut business 
left insufhcient time for the full consideration 
by (lovernmeiit ot the mattc'r The prc'sent 
Act, theretore, extended tlie operation ot the 
duties imposed by the original Act uji to Oc tober 
31, 15)33, pending formulation ot the decision 
ot the (Jovernment of India in the matter ot the 
continued jirotectioii to the cotton textile 
industry 

5. The Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act. — 'I’he Act oxtencis the lite-timo of the 
\\hc*at (Import Duty) Ac*t, 1931, so as to con- 
tinue the existing duties on whc*at and wheat 
flour for a turthcr period ot one year, viz , up to 
March 31, 1934 

6. The Salt Additional Import Duty (Extend-* 
ing) Act. — The Ac.t gives effect to the 
recommendations made by the Salt Industry 
Comnilttee ot the Legislative Asscnubly Sub- 
ject to certain moditlc ations it extends the life, 
of the Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act, 1931, 
tor a further jicriod of one year 

7. The Indian Finance Act. — This Act 
continues for one year Certain duties and 
taxes imposed under the Indian Finance* Act, 
1931, read with the Indian Finance (Supple- 
mentary and Fxtencling) Act, 15)31 Ss 2, 4, 
5 and 7 provide tor the continuance for a further 
period ot one year of the existing provisions 
rc'gardiiig salt duty, inland postage rates, rates 
ot income-tax and super-tax and the. c rc*dlt to 
revenue ot interc*st on sccuntic's lorining part 
ot the Paper Currenc y Reserv e The duty 
of one rupee four annas per maunci on salt re- 
mains liable to the additional duty imixiscd 
by 8 r> ot the Indian Finance (Supplementary 
and Fxtendiug) Act, 1931 As the tax on 
incomes of Rs 1,909 and upwards and below 
Rs 2,000 per annum IS retained, 8 5(4) provides 
for the continuance of the existing procednio 
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for the asseRsment of such incomes S. 3 ot the 
present Act provides far the followinv; altera- 
tions in customs tariff ' — (1) it fixes a minimum 
specific duty Of 2^ annas includinj? sur(harj?e 
on uppers of boots and shoes not made ontireh 
of leather , (2) it fixes minimum spei iflc duties 
of four annas jier squaic yard and two annas 
and three jiies jier square yard respectivclv , 
with no Hundmrue, on artificial silk pn*te-j»oods 
and artificial silk mixtures and rounds off the 
existing ad raloretn dut\ , me hiding surcharge, 
of 342 I'f't eent on artificial silk mixtures 
to 35 ])cr cent witli no sure h.irgcx 

8. Th« Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Supplementary Amendment Act. — 

This Act corrects a tow inaccuracies and dis- 
crepancies in the Indian '^I'aiiff (Ottawa 'trade 
Agreement) Anicncinient Act, 11)32, wdiich have 
been brouglit to light b> a further scrutiny of 
the schedules to that Act and bv ])ra<*ti<al 
experience of the nc'w tariffs The substance 
of the Act 18 contained in the Sc hcdulc ot ameiid- 
nients 

9. The Provincial Criminal Law Supple^ 

menting Act.- 'I’he Bengal Public Scm untv 
Act, 1032, the Bihar and Oiissa Public Satedy 
Act, 1033, tlie Bombay Spea lal (Einergcmc y ) 
Powers Act, 1012, the United Province's Special 
Powers Act, 1032, and the Punjab Unminal haw 
( \inendnient-) Act, 1032, winch lejdacc some 
of tlie proyisioMs of the Sjacial I‘owcih Orcii 
nance, X of 1032, contain proyisions which 
recpiire to be su])i»ieiiieutc'cl by an Act ot flic 
Indian Legisl.iture 'I'lie piesent Act pro\ idc'^ 
for ap])oalH to the High C'ouit in certain cases 
and excludes their junsdic tion in otlic'i matte is 
It 18 not w'lthin the jiowei ol the' hoc a) htgisla- 
tuic to pass the legislation necc'ssaiv to jnoyidc' 
for ajipeals to the High Eonit trom sentences 
passed by Special Magistrate's under the Jlengal 
Public Sc'cunty Act, 1032 8 2 ot the pie sent 

Act proyides for such appeals 8 15 ot the 

Bihar and Orissa Public Satc'ty Act, 1013, s 20 
ol the Bonihay Hpcci.il Powers (JOine rge'iie y ) 
Act, 1032 and s 14 ot the thiiteel Province's 
Special Powers Act, 1012, re-emict tlie jnovi- 
Rions contained iii 8 78 ol Oieliname \ of 1032 
Wiiereas, liowe've r s 78 ot tin Oielmanc c' c'V- 
cluded the jurisdiction of High Courts ('n.ict- 
mentsm tire hoc al Ac ts have' no sue li c ffi'c t S t 
of the present \c t snjiplc'nu'iits them in tins 
respect 8 4 does lor s 27 ot the* Jic'iigal I’ubln 
Security Act, 1032, wdi.it s 1 does toi tlie loeal 
Acts therein lelerrecl to 8 4 on the aii.ilogy 
of b 401 (3) ot tiie Cniiiiiial Proeeduie (’cede 
bars jurisdiction undei tlie jtoweis conleiiecl 
by that section in rcsjccc t ol aetion t iken unde i 
H 2 of tlic J’unjab Ciiniin.i] haw' (Aine ndmciit ) 
Act, 1032 Under s fi tin powc'is ol a Jligli 
Couit uinlci 8 107 ot tlic Uovc'rnnic'nt of India 
Act .iro not allceted by .un thing contained in 
the jirebeut Ac t 

10. The Auxiliary Force (Amendment) Act. — 

The Auxiliary Force Act, ]02{), provides that 
persons subject to the Act stiall be divided 
according to their age, into thrc'c elassc's tin 
Active Fore'c the ‘ A ” Iteserve Force and the 
“B” Reserve, and that sjiecificd peiiocis ot 
training shall be undergone bv the members 
of eac h class Exiiciicncc lias shown that tlicsc' 
provisions, besides being somewliat e omplicated, 
are not conduclv e cither to tffic lency or ccononi j 


An inclivicluul s suitability for active or reserve 
duties need not necessarily dejiend solely on 
ills age The present Act, tlierctore, prbvidcs 
tliat pel sons .suliject to the Act shall he divided 
only into two classes — tlie Actiyc class and the 
Reserve- and cmjiow'crs the comiietont mih- 
taiv authority to determine the periods of 
training to lie undergone by jicrsons subject 
to tlic' Act, witli the reservation that no such 
leerson shall be required to undergo more train- 
ing than that to whie li he is liable under the 
c'xisting law 'the original Act is also amended 
m two other respc'c ts in tlie first place, greater 
latitude is provided in the interpretation ol the 
term “eoinpetcmt military authority’ , so as to 
enable the aelinmistr.itiv e jirocediirc and chain 
of resj)oiis]bility to conlorm as nearly as possilclc' 
to that ot the regular army In tlie second 
plac e, tlie statutoiy restriction is removed under 
which, at jercstmt, only pi'rsons rc'siding in the' 
prcscnlic'd military area m which the heacl- 
cpiartcrs ot a corjis or unit are located are eligible 
lor enrolment in that corjis or unit 

11 The Indian Merchant Shipping 
(Amendment) Act.^ — In March, l‘)2S), the 
(lovermnc'iit of India ap]>ointC'd a committee 
to eiic|uire into the .irrangelnents in force for 
pilgrims proccc'clmg to the Hejaz fiom India 
'1 lie Coinmitfcc' hiilmiittcd an exliaustive repoit 
whicli confaiiiccl Hc'ver.iJ rec oiiimeiidal ions for 
tlic* aim mime nt of tiie Indj.iii Men liant 81iippiiig 
\ct, 1023 'I lie (iovciiiimnt ot India examined 
tlicsc 1 C c oimiic ndations iii consultation woth 
bocal (Jove iniiR'iits ami Adimnistrations, ship- 
ping companies, Cliainbcis ol Pommercc, and 
oUic 1 inicrcstc'd i)aitics im Imiiiig tlic Standing 
H.ij Coiumittc'c' ol tiu' liulian liCgislatiire, and 
c <cmc' to tiu c om lusicm that it was desirable to 
amend the Ac t in sc \ c'ral rc'spec ts 'J’bc present 
Act inakc's the requisite anienaments It also 
c'lfecfs a tc'w small aiiic'iidmi'nts aiising out ot 
tin International Sanitary Conveution of 1026 

12. The Indian Income-tax (Amendment,) 

Act.— 'I’liis Ac t introducc's small, but important, 
•nmndments m tin income-tax Act of 1022 
8 1 ot the Ac t clc'als w itb tiie applic ation of tlic' 
Act Siil)-s (1) of s r> ni.ikcs the Act ajiplicablc 
to all me emu , juotlts or gains e. lined outside, 
blit leceived in, Biiti'.b India 8iib-s (2) m 
dealing vMth the cpuslion retc'Tred only' to 

jcrotlts and gains now the woid ‘ income ” 
IS addc'cl to tin |»hr.cse to in.ike the two sub- 
sections hainuniious 'I be amcmlnunt is not 
ic'ticMpc'c ti\ e .end it doc s uot apply to “ income, 
piofits or gains” a< c ruing prioi to Apiil 1, 1033 
unless they aic biought into Biitish India within 
tliii'c vc'ais ol tin end ot the yc'ar in which they 
accrued 11 is made* clear that tin* seelion 
does not ajijily to ague iiltural income ac'c ruing 
trom land lor winch any annual jeayment is 
made to the {state 

13. The Safeguarding of Industries Act. — 

This Act provides for the imposition of 
additional diities of customs on imported goods 
lor safeguarding mdustries in British India 
It remains in force till March 31, 1935 8 2 

(1) enables the (lovcrnor (General m Council 
to imjeose additional duties of customs by 
luvtiflcutioii in the (lazctte of India to meet 
any seiious menace to Indian indUHtries which 
may arise from special conditions in any country 
outside India resulting in the impKirtatioii of 
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liroduee or niauufiu tures into tliH rountry 
a prices which eudangei Indian industries 
h 3 (1) providers that eveiy such notifliation 
iiiuat he laid before both ChaTnbei« ot tlie Indian 
bcj^islatuie and will cease to ha\c effect on the 
( \i)irv of tw'o months from the date on which 
it has been sO laid unless in the mc'antinie if 
has been ajiproved b> a resolution of each 
(’ham her 

14. The Indian Tariff (Amendment) Act — 

'I he wording of Item I4H-A ot the Second 
S( hedule of tlie Indian 'I’anff Act, 1S')4, evtemds 
llie lowest ])relerenti<il rate, i c , Its IP, pc'r ton 
(III sheet ot Jiritish manufacture' icdled fiom 
ludiaii sheet bar, to a c'cmsulc'iable quantit\ 
(il material to which it vcms not intended that 
liri'lereiic e slioiild be given 'I'hc' ])i<'sent Act 
iiivkcs it chai that the' lowest pri'tc'rc ntial latc 
is <ip])licat)h onlv to sheets nuuiut u turc'd from 
Indian slieet liar iin|iorted into the United 
Kingdom alter the 1 itith atlon of the Ottaw.i 
'I rade Agreement l»v the Indi.tn bc'gisliture 

IS The Workmen’s Compensation (Amend' 
ment) Act. — The Workmc'n’s ( ’oinjicmsation 
Act Uhil, was evpc'rimental in ch.iractc*r. 
ind sim e its coming into toree on July 1, l‘)li4 
a numl)( i of modilic ations ot its i»rovisions 
vsc'ie effected by the Workmen’s Compensation 
( \niendment) Act, to leinc'dy admitted 

dc'tccts and to c'mhody impiovemc nts ot a non- 
( ontrovc isial character ’J'lic prc'sc'iit Act 
tollovvs the recommendations of the Jloval 
Commission on Labour IXcejiting certain 
sections liie Act camc' into fence on lannarv 1, 
l‘)U S 2 rec asts the detimtion ot “ dependant’ 
III tlie Act it adds certain relations to tlu' 
list meliuled m the* detimtion, cm/, illegitimate' 
children, and a widowed daiightei-in-law S 4 
deals with tile rovisc'd scales ot c oini>ensati(m 
payable tor death and permanent total or p.irtial 
dis.ihJc mc'iit S 7 rcla\c's the strmgcm \ ot 
])ioMsion8 rc'gaidmg notice* contained in s to 
ot tlu* original Act m certain case's, e c/ , want 
ot ora clelc'ct in a iiotic e does not bar proec'cclmgs 
tor the If co\ ei y of c'ompc'iisation it the c'mjdov er 
IS piovc'd to have had knovvlc'dge of the ac c ident 
Jrom any othc*r source S 8 eiiifiowc'is a Cenn- 
missioTier to reciuire from an emjdovc'r a state- 
ment rc'garding a fatal accident giving the 
c in uinstam es attending the death ot a work- 
man and indicating whether, m the oidnion ol 
the emidoyer, ho is or is not liable to deposit 
compensation on af count of the death Jt 
also [irovides tor the prompt deposit ot compen- 
sation where tlie eniiiloyc'r admits liability 
W tu're the emploj er disclaims liability the Com- 
missioner may inform tlie dejiendants ol the 
dc'c eased tliat it is open to them so jnefer a 
claim tor tompensation S 11 firovides for the 
imposition ot fine for failure to furnisli a state- 
ment, notice, report, etc , required under tlie 
Act Pnisecutions under this section cannot 
Ice instituted without the previous sanction of a 
(’onmiissioner S 16 empowers a Conimissionei 
to c all on an employer to make up an inadequate 
dc'posit to the proper amount S 20 provides 
tor the distribution of compensation due under 
the* Act to ju'rsons in other parts of the Lmpire 
and of compensation due under British or 
lioinimon l<iws to persons in British India 
8 21 widens the existing classes ol workmc'ii 
oeiieflted by the Act e (/ , cirivers of private 
motor cars, workmen employed m handling 


explosive substances, etc* It also introdiiees 
new classes ol workmen to the Act, e (f , work- 
men enifiloved m tlu* operation of any ferry 
boat, workmen emploved in a lighthouse, etc 
S 22 adds four mdustrial diseases to Schedule 
III of the original Act, e y , mercurv poisoning, 
poisoning hv benzine and its liomologues, 
( lironie ulceration and comprcssc'd air illness 

16. The Land Acquisition (Amendment) Act. — 

The L.iiid Acquisition Act, 1864, makc's it 
possililc*, wheie the previous consent of the 
local (lov c'rnment has lic'cn obtained, to aecpiiro 
land c oiiqmlsonlv on bc'half ot companies, 
providc'd that the land is nc'ccled for a work 
‘ likc'ly to prove nsc'lnl to tiie ]mblic ” The 
firescnt Act follows tin* recommendation of the 
Itoval ('oimuission cm Labour and c'liables land 
to be .icquitc'd l)\ an indnsfrial c'oneern (ordi- 
nal ilv emplovlng not lc*ss than one hundred 
woiknic'ii) owned l)v an individual or by an 
association, lor file erection ot dwcdling houses 
lor woikmc'ii emploved bv the coiieein or lor 
tin* ])iovislon ol aimmtic's dirc'ctiv eonnectecl 
1 he rc u itli 

17. The Indian Wireless Telegraphy Act. — 

'I'hc* Indian 'I'elcgr.ipli Act, 1885 controls 
onlv the* c'stablisbmg, mamten.mc c*, and W'orking 
ol telc'graphs, but does not restrict or control 
ni(*re possession of apparatus, or fienalise sueli 
possc'ssion without lie c*nsc unless it can be 
shown that the apparatus is used It is lielievc'd 
that the levenuc* lost at present owing to the 
use ot imliceiised wirc'Ic'ss ajiparatus is c onsl- 
dc'iahlc, tluis adversc’lv alfectiiig the flnaneial 
I osition ot tin* Jndian State* Broadcasting 
Sc'rvice 'I'he jirc'sent Act remc'dies this state 
ot affairs by iirohlhitmg the jiossesslon without 
lic'cnse ot wirelc'Ks t(*lc*giaphv apparatus S 4 
c'n.ihlc's the (jovemor fb'm*ral in (’oiineil to 
jic rnut 111 projic'r c .isc*s, foi inst.inc e, for rc*st‘arc h 
|)urpc)sc*s, flic* possc'ssion without lie ense ot wirt*- 
less tc'legraphv .ifijiaratus S 6 iienalises 
possc‘ssion without license, and provides for the 
c orilisc ,ition ol apfiaratus m resjicct of which an 
ollc'uce is committed S 7 ])rovides for the 
I ower of sc'arc h nec c'ssary for the enioreememt 
of tlie Act 

18 The Indian Income-tax (Second amend- 
ment) Act-- 'I'he object of passing this 
Act Is to stop a leakage owing to the coneeal- 
ment of income denvecl from interest, especially 
mteic'st paid on dc'posits with hanks S 8 
is umended by relieving from income-tax sums 
dc'ductc'cl from the interest liy way of commis- 
sion by a iianker realising sue li interest S 9 c 1 
(4) is amplittod to make its meaning clear 
S II deals witli imifessional earnings 'The 
deprec lation ot buildings, machinery, appa- 
ratus, apjiliances which hitherto was allowed 
only to i>c*rson8 deriving income from business 
IS now extended to professional men Exten- 
sive alterations have lieen made in s 18 with 
tlie view of compelling hankers and others to 
furnisli annualstatements of payments of interest 
to any person in resjiec t ol dejiosits held for six 
months or more This is further carried out 
by enacting s 2(lA which deals with supply of 
intonuation regarding interest, not less in amount 
than Rs 1,000 In any year S 24 has been 
ainendcHl and now the benefits enjoyed by adult 
members of a firm are extended to Its minor 
members so fai as Income-tax is concerned. 
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vS 24A haa been newly added It ia meant to 
enable aasessnients to be made at once on the 
income of peraons from whom it is difficult to 
recover the tax after they have left the countr> , 
.IS for instance, a foreign touring circus or 
theatrical com])any The next section 24B 
enacts a new i)rovision providing for p.iyment 
ot t.ix of deceased person by his representatives, 
whi( h lacuna came to notice in a recent Bombay 
( ase S ^0 has been so amended as to give the 
assessce a right ot appeal against an order refus- 
ing to register a firm The next group of amend- 
ment deals with the subject of refund H 48 A 
defines the general ])ower to make refunds 
Power to set off amount of refunds ag.unst tax 
remaining })a>able is giv'cn by s 49A , and s 4‘)H 
gives power to representative of deceased person 
or disalded ])erson to make claim on his behaJt 
A new section 5()A h.is becsi added to provide 
itp|)(‘al ag.iiiist an order refusing refund of 
income-tax which has already been paid 
Liberal provisions have been macle by jiroxiding 
reterenc es to be made to the High Court b\ 
amending s (10 of the Ac t 

19 The Indian Railways (Amendment) Act. 

— The present Act gives additional powers 
to a railwav company to provide and maintain 
a motor transpoit or air craft service ns a feeder 
to its own railwav^ S 2 empowers a railway 
compaiiv (other than the guaranteed companies 
covered by tlie statute 42 and 43 Vic , chap 41) 
to frame a scheme for a motor transport or air 
seiviee for passengers, animals or goods with .1 
terminus at or near a station 011 the railway 
'I'his scheme* must be submitted to the Governor 
Geneial in council, who is recpiired to c-onsult 
the Local Govc^rnments concerned and is em- 
])owered to impose any modifications and condi- 
tions he may think fit The Act requires the 
final sc heme to be published in the Gazette 
of India and thereupon the* railway company 
IS empow'cred to inaugurate the new service m 
ac'cordance with its terms and in accordance 
with all a])plic able enactments and rules rela- 
ting to motor vehicles, air-c raft and roads 

20 The Cotton Textile Induetry Protection 
(Second Amendment) Act. — 'the jiresent Act 
continues the existing protec*tion granted to 
the mdustiv bv the Cotton Textile Industry 
(Protection) Ac t, 1930, as suiisequently amended 
(Act TV of 193.1), foi a further jccriod up to 
March 30. 1934 

21. The Indian Arbitration (Amendment) 
Act. — Under s 19 ot the Indian Arbitration 
Ac*t, 1899, where any matter which falls wuthin 
an agreement to arbitrate is the subject of legal 
])ro( eedmgs, any party may applj to “ the 
t'ourt ” to stay proceedings , and thereuiam 
the Court may, alter an inquiry, stay further 
])rof eedmgs, in order that the agreement to 
arbitrate may be enforced 'J'he present Act 
makes it clear that “the C’ourf' referred to in 
s 1 c) IS the Court before whic h the legal pro- 1 
( eedlngs are peiidmg 

22. The Cantonments (House^Accommoda- j 
tlon Amendment) Act. — Under Ss 15 (1) and 16 
(2) of the Cantoumeuts (House-Aec ommodation) 
Act, 1923, the owner ot a house lias the right, 
withiii .1 peiiod of thirtv days from the service 
of a notic eof apjirojcriatiou, to make a reference 
to a (’ivil Court, li he considers the rent offered 
to him to be insutficient or the repairs demanded 


from him to be excessive Under s 30 of the 
said Aft, the owner or any tenant of a house in 
resjieet of whicli a notice of ajipropriation has 
been issued can appeal, within a period ot 
twenty-one days from the date of the service ol 
the notice, to the Officer Commanding the Pis- 
triit ag.amst the ap])ropriation itself J'he 
amendments made by tlio piescnt Act, whic h 
are m accordance with tlie wishes of the All- 
India Cant-onment Assoc lation, shorten the time 
allowed for the appeal to the Oftic er Command- 
ing the Bistrut (ten days), these also provide 
that where an appeal is made to the Officer Com- 
manding the District under s .30, the period of 
thirty cLiys (within which a reference to a Civil 
fVmrt can Tie made) must be reckoned from the* 
(T.ite on wliich the owner received the notice 
of tlie result ot the ajiiieal 

23. The Murshidabad Estate Adminiso 
tration Act. —The Murshidabad Act, 1891, 
confirmed and gave effect to an indenture made 
on March 12. 1891, hetw'eea the Seendary' ot 
State lor India m Council and the T^awab 
JUliaclur ot Murshidabad whic li set at rest 
many' matters which were tlie subject of consi- 
doralde perplexity— the title ot the Nawab 
Baliadur, the incidents of his tenure of various 
properties specified in tlie indenture and provi- 
sion for his own maintenance and siijiport, and 
that ol his lionour and clignitv Tlie Ac t prov 1 - 
(les that in case the Nawab Bahadur or any of 
his linp.il heirs male successors to the title* 
contravc'ne any of the tenns of the indenture 
or by a course of extravagance or by waste or 
mismanagement of the immoveable iiroiiertios 
included in the indenture disables himselt from 
duly maintaining the dignity ot his position 
the Secretary of State for the time being c an 
lawfully enter upon the immov'eablc* properties, 
take possession tliereof and administer them for 
the benefit of the Nawab Bahadur during his 
lifetime Under the powers so given the Secre- 
tary of State lias during the liteinne of llie 
present Nawab Bahadur of Murshidaliad assumed 
charge of the estate and ot the Gove rnment 
pension provided for in the indenture M.ichi- 
nery lor tlu* exercise of such management by 
tlie Secretary of State was not provided for 
in the indenture The present Act supplies 
this The management will be exercised through 
a Manager, ac ting on behalf of the Secretary of 
State The Manager will work under the suiier- 
vision and control of the Govc*rnor ot Bengal 
in which province the majority of the properties 
concerned lie His powers and duties are ciefined 
by' the Act which further provides machinery 
for the ascertainment and gradual liquidation 
of the liabilities eontractecl by the Nawab 
Bahadur It .ilso jirovides for the paymenf 
to the Nawab Bahadur of a sum sufficient tor the* 
maintenance of his position and dignity and 
affords him protection against tlie disabilities 
to which he is exposed by reason ot his embar- 
rassed circumstances 

24. The Indian Tea Control Act. — In Octo- 
ber, 1932, the representatives of the Indian 
Tea industry ajiproached the Goveniment ot 
India with a view to securing their support to 
an international scheme for the restriotion of 
exiKirts of tea The condition of the indnstrv 
was precarious and the collapse of many con- 
cerns imminent Government, therefore, expres- 
sed their willingness to consider any practical 
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scheme that might be put forward The Indian 
Tea Assotiation, acting for the Industr\, pro- 
duced a scheme the main features of wliich 
were — <1) that the exports of tea would be 
lestrk ted to a percentage of the maximum 
fxports from each producing country in an> 
cf the three jears, 1929, 1930 and 1931 , (2) 
that the restriction scheme would remain in 
force for five years , and (3) that during this 
period existing areas under tea would not be 
extended bejond half per cent of the present 
})lanted area The scheme also provided that 
the heads of agreement would be enforc ed in 
each ol the ( ontracting countries bj the (loxcrn- 
ment conceined The present Act gives legis- 
lative sanction to tlie operation of the scheme 

Under s 1 the Act remains in force till March 
31, 1938 8s 3 to 8 relate to the constitution, 
jKiwers etc , of the Indian Tea hu ensing Com- 
mittee 'J'iie Committee c onsists of the following 
members — (u) six members, one nominated 
by each of the following bodies, naiiielv, The 
Indian 'J’ea Association, Calcutta, 'I'he Assam 
liranch of that Association, the Surma Valiev 
IJranc li of that Association, the Dooars rianters 
Association, the Indian Tea Pl.inters’ Associa- 
tion, .lalpaiguri, and the Terai Indian Planters 
Association, Terai, acting together and the 
Darjeeling Planters Association and the Terai 
Planters Association, acting together , two 
members nominated by the Local (foverninent 
of Assam , two members nominated by the 
United Planters Association of Southern Jndia, 
and one member nominated by the Loc al 
Coyernment of Madras 8s 11 to 24 deal with 
the control over the export of tea Under s 12 
no tea can be exported overseas unlc*ss covercsl 
by a license issued by or on behalf of the (’om- 
mittee Under s 13 the Indian Oyerseas 
Export Allotment for the financial year 1933-34, 
that is, the total quantity of tea which mav be 
exported oyerseas during that year, including 
tea exfMirted overseas during that ycnir before 
the commencement of the Act, must be 
329,570,560 pounds avoirdufKiis Under s 14 
the export quota of each tea estate for c*ach 
llnancial year must be determined bv the Com- 
mittee The total of all export cpiotus for any 
dnanc lal year must not exceed tlie Indian Over- 
sc'as Export Allotment for that year Ss 15 to 
17 deal with export licenses Under s 21 the 
Committee is authorised to charge and collect 
a licemse fee for every export license issued by 
it Ss 25 to 29 deal with the control over the 
extension of the cultivation Under s 25 as 
long as the Act remains in force, no one can 
})lant tea in any land which was not planted 
with tea on March 31, 1933, save m pursuance 
of a written permission granted by or on behalf 
of the Committee Under s 26 the total area 
of land in British India in respect of which the 
T>ermlssion referred to in s 25 may be granted 
must not exceed 4,000 acres S 27 deals with 
the grant of permission to plant tei on any 
land for the first time 8 28 provides for an 
ajjpeal to the Local Government by an applicant 
aggrieved by any order of the Committee under 
27 Ss 30 to 35 deal with penalties and 
l)rocedure 

25. The Indian Merchant Shipping (Second 
(Amandmant) Act. — The International Con- 
ference for the Safety of Life at Sea held m 
London in 1929, and the International Load Line 
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Conference held m London in 1930, adoided, 
lespec tiv cly , tlio Intcrnat lonal Convention loi 
the Safety of Lite at 8cm, 1929, and the inter- 
national Convention respective' l,o in Line's, 
1930 India was represented at loth Confeien- 
ees 'ITie present Act latities tin two eonvc'ii- 
tions hv amending the Indian Merc h.int Shipping 
Act, 1923, in scvcr.il rcxspcc ts 

26. Tha Dangarous Drugs (Amandmant) Act — 

As a rc'sult ol tlic ratification of the Inter- 
national Convi'iition tor Jdmiting the Manutac - 
tiircand llcgiilating the Distiilmtion ot N'aicotn 
Drugs, the dctlnition ot MaTinfatturecl Drugs" 
as given in the Dangerous Drugs Act, 1910, 
lequiredamplitication 'ITicprc'sent Ac t amc'inls 
s 2 ((/) (it) ot the original Act so as to piovidc' 
lor its being made to c ov cr those drugs s]»('c died 
in Article i of tlie Convention which weie not 
covered hy tlie sub-section 'The Act .ilso 
em[>owers the Local Governmrnts to frame rule's 
lestncting and regulating the mnnnlactnrc and 
possc'ssion of iiic'parc'd opium from cumim 
lawfully possc'ssed undei s 4 (/>) ot tin Act 

27. The Indian Medical Council Act— 'Flic 
General Mt'dical Council in Februarv, 19 Jo, 
dec idecl to withdr.iw tempoiaidv the rec ogndion 
ot medic .iJ degrees of Indjan Univ ersitic's by 
this action the International status ot tliosc 
degree's was end<ingered 'I'o safeguard this 
status and to provule for the* nniinti nanc (' ol 
uniform minimum standaids of inc'diciii cdiic i- 
tion in the coiintrv the Cove rnment of India, 
wTth the* com uric nee of lax al Coveiniuents, 
c oiiv enc'cl a c onteiom e in June 1 930 to c onsiclei 
the question of c'st<il>lisliing an All-indhi Mc'cln al 
Council T’he prc'sent Ac 1 estaldisbes an Indian 
Medical Council to sc'cnre a nnilorin iniminuni 
standard ot higlier c|ualitic if ions in inc'cln im 
lor all tnovinecs and to arr.inge schc'inc's o| 
lecipiocity with inedical autlioi itic's of otbc'i 
c oimt lie's 

8 2 ((/) dcfinc's “medicine" It im Inch's 

surgery and obstetrics but does not im luclc' 
veterinary medicine and surge-ry 8 3 detlnes 
the eomjKisition ol tlie Conne il It must consist 
ot the following members (//) one member 
from eatli Governor’s Provinc c‘, to be noininatc'd 
by the Local Coyernment ot the Province 
(5) one member from each British Indian Univc'r- 
sitv to be elec ted by the Members ot the Senate 
of the University tiom amongst the membcTS 
of the mc'dical facultv of tlie University, (c) 
one member from each province where a jiro- 
vinc ial medic al register is maintained (d) 
three members to be nominated tiy' the Govc'rnor 
(reneral in Counc il As regards the President 
of the Council, lor tlie first four years ot the 
life of the Council, he must be .1 nominee of the 
Governor General in Counc il, therc'after he must 
be elc'ctecl by the members of the Council from 
amongst themscdvc's A nominated President 
holds oftlc e at the* jdc'asure ot the (Jovemor 
General in Counc il Under s 7 an elected 
President and otlier members hold ofin e for 
a normal term ol live years Under s 8 the 
Council must meet at least onee in each year 
Ten memlK'rs of the Council form a qiioium 
8 9 relates to tin* executive ageiu ic's ot tiic' 

Council It requires the Council to elect a 

I Vice-lTc'sideiit, to constitute an Lxeentive 
Committee and to ajipoint a Secrc'taiy 8 10 
lays dow'u the (constitution, iioweis and duties 
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of the I'XetMitive (‘onmiittee, which will he the 
moat imjiortant agent of the (’onm 11, dis( harging 
manv ot ils duties, ij.irtiiuliiy in connection 
with flic .sui)er\ lalon of medical nmtitiitions 
It must conaiat of aeven nicmhera of whom 
live muat be elec’ted b> the ('oiiiu il, the Presi- 
dent and VKe-]*resident of the Council to he 
members S 11 deals with the rec ogni- 
tioii of rncdieal qualihc ations gi anted hj medic al 
mstitutiona in liritiah India and a 12 with tin 
recognition of medical ciuahflc ations obtained 
outside British India Sa 1.1 and 14 vroMcle 
for the aettimg ol a scheme ol reci|)iocitv loi 
the rec ognition ol medic aJ qu.dillc at ions ba K) 
and lb de.il with the superMsion ot mc>dic al 
institutions in Britisli India, which grant recog- 
nised nuclical qualillc al ions S ir> emijowcis 
the Medic al ('ounc il to c all jor such inlormation 
and returns us it m.i> think lit, m lesjac t ol 
such qiialilic ations S 1(1 empowi rs the I'Xcc u- 
tive Committee* to aj)])oint medical msjiectors 
w’ho ma\ attend and observe the conditions 
under whic h evanunatioiis lor lec ogniyed medic al 
qualillc.itions are lield S 17 jiroMch's lor the* 


withdrawal of recognition in the case of any 
medical institution in liiitish India which has 
allowed its courses of stud> and exaniiiiationfi 
to f.ill below the rcquirecl standards 8 1*^ 

cunjeowers tlic Council to make regulations, 
with the i»re\ious sanction of the (loverner 
CeiK ral m Counc il, c ov enng ail matters am illaij 
to the provisions ol the Act 8 10 provides 
ior repents bv the Council to Oov eminent and 
ioi their jniliiic atioii 8 20 jirovides for the 
Joimation ot a Commission ol Inqunv m tlic 
c*\ciit ot the Council almslng its powers 

28 The Indian Tariff (Second Amendment) 
Act ~'l he prest nt Ac t ainends the Import 4 aiilt 
so as to ajtplv the rate ot dut> now ])rc‘s- 
c rllic'd for kerosene to all other nimcrul oils 
(c‘\c •‘]>ting motor spirit) which evince, when 
tc'stcal Itv a st.iiiciard lani]i, a jirescribed minimum 
illuminating ca])acit\, and can tlieietore lie 
mscmI as sulistitules tor kerosc'ue for Inirning in 
lamps 4 iif Act empowers the (4nc‘t Customs 
Aiittiontv to jiiesc riiie a standard pattern ot 
lamp as the* one to be used ni testing impoited 
oils tor the jiiiriKise ot the new tantf entr> 
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There is no provision ol law in British India 
for the registration of Copyright, Protection 
for Copyright accrues under the Indian Copy- 
right Act under which there is now no regis- 
tration of rights, but the printer has to supply 
copies of these works as stated in that Act and 
in the Printing Presses and Books Act XXV 
of 1867. The Indian Copyright Act made such 
modifications in the Imperial Copyright Act 
of 1911 as appeared to be desirable for adapting 
its provisions to the circumstances of India 
The Imperial Act of 1911 was brought into 
force in India by proclamation in the Gazette 
of India on October 30, 1912. Under s. 27 
of that Act there is limited power for the 
legislature of British possessions to modify or 
add to the provisions of the Act in its application 
to the possession, and it is under this power 
that the Indian Act of 1914 was passed. The 
portions of the Imperial Act applicable to 
British are scheduled to fhe Indian Act. The 
Act to which these provisions are scheduled 
makes some formal adaptation t of them to 
Indian law and procedure, and some material 


modifications of them In their applications, 
translations and musical compositions In the 
case of works first published in British India 
the sole right to produce, reproduce, perform or 
publish a translation is, subiect to an impor- 
tant proviso, to subsist only for ten years from 
the first publication of the work. The pro- 
visions of the Act as to mechanical instru- 
ments for producing musical sounds were 
found unsuitable to Indian conditions. "The 
majority of Indian melodies,” it was explained 
in Council, "have not been published, t.«., 
written in staff notation, except through the 
medium of the phonograph. It is impossible 
in many cases to identify the original composer 
or author, and the melodies are subject to great 
variety of notation and tune. To meet these 
conditions s. 6 of the Indian Act follows the 
English Musical Copyright Act of 1902 by 
defining musical work as meaning any 
combination of melody and harmony, or 
either of them, printed, reduced to writing, 
or otherwise graphically produced or 
reproduced." 
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India and the League of Nations. 


India Is a Founder-Member of the League of 
Nations and enjoys In it equal riijhta witli other 
Member-Btati 8, a position which she mainly 
owes to the goodwill shown towards her 
advancement and aspirations by Great Britain 
and the Self-Governing Dominions of the 
British Empiie The League of Nations was 
established under the terms of the Peace Treaty 
which was signed in Baris in 1919 after the 
conclusion of the Great War Great Britain and 
the Self-Governing Dominions in 1917 passed a 
resolution which set India upon the road that 
led to the high international platform on which 
she stepped 

India was represented at the Imperial War 
Conference of 1918, at the Imperi.il Conferences 
held in London in 1921, 1923, and 1926, and 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held 
in London in 1930 The report of the Inter- 
Imperial Belations Committee of the Imperial 
Conference, which was adopted by the Conference 
of 1926, stated the position of Great Britain 
and the Dominions to be “autonomous com- 
munities, equal in status, in no way snbordmati 
to one another in any respect of their domestn 
or external alf.urs, though united by a common 
alleglame to the Crown, and freely assoiiated 
as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations India is not vet a Sell -Governing 
Dominion to the extent indicated in this formula 
1'hc first stage in the direction of establishing 
Besponsible Government In India was presiribed 
by the Government ot India Act, 1919, but 
the Governoi -General of India does not yet 
(to quote again from the Inter-Imperial 
delations Committee) hold “ in all essential 
respeits the same jiosition in relation to the 
administration of public affairs “ in India 
as IS held bv His Majesty the King Emperor 
in Great Britain And there are (ertiin other 
respei ts m which India’s Constitutional position 
in the Empire is not the same as that 
()| the Si’lf-Governing Dominions India, tor 
example, is not entitled to accredit a Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the Heads ol Foreign States 
'riie jiosition enjoyed by India in the Flmpire | 
governed the position which sh*' entered when, 
.IS one of the States of the Einpiie, she joined 
in the Paris Peace Negotiations m 1918-19 
India’s membership of the League of Nations 
places her in a unique position among all non- 
si'lf-govcrning States, Dominions, or Colonies 
throughout the world She is an original 
niember of the League by virtue of para 1 
of article f of the Covenant by whuh the Lcvigiie 
v\ as established and which states that any fully 
self-governing State, Dominion or Colony not 
named in the Annexe may become a member of 
the League She is the only original member 
which is not self-governing, and in virtue of the 
restriction under para 11 of article I, on the 
admission of members other than original 
members, she will so long as the present 
constitution of the League endures, remain the 
onlv member which is not self-governing As a 
niember ot the League, India was for the first 
time brought into direct and formal contact 
with the outside world as a separate entity 


She was treated as if she had attained to the 
same kind of separate nationhood as that 
enjojed by the Dominions 

India's Attitude. 

On questions coming before the League, 
India has exactly the same rights as any other 
Member-State The Secretary of State for 
India in His Majesty’s Government is ultimately 
responsible for the appointment of Indian 
delegates and for their instruction, but in 
prai.tice, he and the Government of India act 
jointly in consultation and agreement with 
one another Partly as a result of her member^ 
ship of the Tieague and partly owing to resolu- 
tion No IN adopted by the Imperial War 
Conference in 1917, recommending inter aha 
recognition ot the right of the Dominions and 
of India to an adequate voice in British foreign 
policy and foreign relations, India has been 
given the same representation as the Dominions 
at all international conferences at which the 
British Empire is represented by a combined 
Empire Delegation On many occasions in fact 
she has taken the lead in forming world opinion 
towards the ai hievmnent of the League’s aims 
In particular in the international Labour organi- 
sation she has been successful in bringing 
Empire policy into line with her own on more 
than one occasion In many of those confer- 
011 ( 08 , particularly those of the League, Indian 
delegations have taken an independent line of 
action, sometimes directly opposed to the 
.ittitude of other parts of the British Common- 
wealth One interesting case oc'curred in 1920 
at the G(‘no.i Maritime Conference when Indian 
delegates m the taco of opposition from the 
Empire managed to secure a mandate for special 
treatment for Indian sailors m British shipping 
although there was a concerted move from the 
Empire delegation to get Indian lascars driven 
off British ships 

India’s New Status 

It will be observed that the situation created 
by lndia’.8 stepping from the Impc'rial ConfcHnco 
into the Bans J^ .kc Conferc nee and League 
of Nations m the manner in whii.h she did 
was in <ertiiin respeats highly anom.vlous and 
one impossibh; to liirmonizf* wuth her constitu- 
tional jMjsition .IS defined in the Government 
of India A( . Ncv('rth( h'ss, as the Secretary 
ot State, in a Memorandum prcsi nted to the 
Indian Statutory Commission by the India 
Office in 1929, show'cd, “ It has been the 
(Icli berate object of the Secretary of State to 
make India’s new status a reality for practical 
purposes within widest possible limits.” It 
was not legally possible for the Secretary of 
State to relinquish his constitutional power of 
control, nor, consistently with responsibility 
to Parliament, could he delegate It “ But 
it has been his constant endeavour to restrict 
its exercise to a minimum, to keep even its 
existence as far as jiossible in the background, 
and to allow to the Indian Government the 
greatest possible freedom of action under the 
influence of their Legislature and of publio 
opinion.” 
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India and the League of Nations, 


There are available many illustrations of 
these principles being followed in practice 
India is given scope to pursue in the League of 
Nations an independent line of action within 
very wide limits, even though, as has occurred 
in some instances, it brings her into conflict 
with His Majesty’s Government. In 1925, for 
example, at the conference on Opium and 
Drugs India so acted that the British delegation 
had to obtain fresh instructions from H. M ’s 
Government which resulted in India settling the 
oi^uestion of Indian hemp to her own liking In 
the event of such conflict witliin those limits, 
the Secretary of State acts, if he acts 
at all, as head of the Government of 
India rather than as a member of His Majesty’s 
Government He docs not use his power to 
impose on the Indian Delegation an artificial 
solidarity with British Delegates, but, rather, 
with the consent of his colleagues of Hie Majesty’s 
Government, ho stands aside and allows 
representritives of India the same freedom as 
Dominion Delegates would enjoy in controversy 
with the Delegates of Great Britain India h-is 
jiartK ipated in all the Assemblies of tlie League, 
in the annual session of the International 
Labour Conference where because of her indi- 
vidual importanc e she plays a very predominant 
part, and in numerous Conferences on special 
subjects held under the auspices of the 
League as well as in some important non- 
Lcague, International Conferences, including 
the Washington Conference on Naval Armaments 
in 1921, in Genoa Economic Conference in 1922, 
and the International Naval Conference held in 
London in 1930 India is also rcpiesented on 
several permanent League bodies, e g , the 
governing body of the Intel national laboin 
office, the Advisory Committee on Opium 
and Drugs, the Economic Committee, the 
Health Committee and the Committee of 
Intellectual Co-operation. It is interesting to 
note that since 1921 Sir Atul Chatterjee has 
been acting as Deputy Commissioner of the 
(Joverning Body of the International Labour 
Ollice and this position was preliminary to his 
being elected Chairman m 1932 

The Personnel of the Indian Delegation has 

from the outset largely been Indian in race, 
though owing to the constitutional organization 
of the Indian administration it has frequently 
been netessary for her to be represented by 
Lingli&hmen This has especially been the 
(,aHc when specialized experts were required 
The Indian character of the personnel has as 
rapidly as possible been increased and in 1929 
the Indian Dcleg.ition to the annual Assembly 
of tlio League was for the first time led by an 
indian (The Hon’ble Sir Mohammed Habibullah, 
Member for Education, Health and Lands in 
the Executive Council of His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Governor-General). In the follow- 
ing year the delegation was led by the Maharaja 
of Jiikaner in 1931 bv Sir B L Mittor , in 1932 
l)\ H H the Aga Khan, and in 1933 by Sir B L 
Mitter again A convention lias been established 
lor the leadership being hold by an Indian 
While the delegations to the International 
Labour Conference are becoming almost 
entirely Indian in personnel, the workers' 


delegations always have been Indian This 
is merely an expression of the general policj 
of the Secretary of State that an increasing 
number of Indians should be given the opportu- 
nity of being trained in the international field 
An example of the increasing part being played 
by Indians in League work occurred in 1930 
when, during the Assembly of that year and at 
the instance of Sir Jehangir Coyaji, a member 
of the Indian delegation, an important resolution 
was passed in reference to the need for an 
inquiry into world depression Tlie Indian 
Delegation to the League Assembly in 1932 con- 
sisted of H H the Aga Khan (Leader), Sir Bra- 
bhashankar Pattanl (President of Bhavnagar 
State Council), Sir Denys Bray (Member of 
the Coundl of India), Members, and Sir 
Jehangir Coyajeo (Head of the Department 
ot Historj, Economics and Politics, Andhra 
Unlveisity) In 1933, the Indian Delegation 
consisted of Sir B L Mitter (Leader), Sir Denys 
Brav, Sir Alxiussamad Khan of Rarapur and 
Sir Hormusji Mehta of Bombay. 

The Secretary of State in his Memorandum 
to the Parliamentary Statutory Commission 
wrote — “ India’s membership of the League 
has had the effect of stimulating her national 
self-consciousness and has laid the foundations 
of an informed public interest in international 
affairs India’s representatives have 

not confined tliemselves merely to the role of 
spectators, but have played a prominent part 
m many of the meetings which they have 
attended She has fully justified her position 
as a separate Member of the League by her 
co-operation in the economic and social spheres 
which form so large a part of its activities 
But in certain questions where special Indian 
interests arc involved, the Indian Delegation 
can and docs take an independent line, and 
may even find itself m opposition to other 
parts of the Empire But sometimes 

on non-politioal questions the British and 
Indian Delegations have remained in opposite 
camps On such questions, when special Indian 
interests arc at stake, India’s right of independent 
action extends to speaking and voting against 
the views advanced on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government ” Lord Heading, in a note at 
the end of his Viceroyalty, stated his conclusion 
that the system of consultation between the 
Secretary of State and the Government of 
India had worked satisfactorily and that the 
Government of India, without any definition 
of its problematical rights, already in practice 
obtained all the advantages which it might 
claim. 

The year 1932 saw the opening of a League 
of Nations Bureau in Bombay in response 
to the demands of successive delegations 
to Geneva Its purpose Is to keep in 
touch with representative Indian opinion so 
I that Geneva and India may be brought closer 
together. The Bureau is maintained by the 
League of Nations without any contrlbutioj bj 
the Government of India 

In the Report of the last Indian Delegation, 
,i recommendation was made for the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Indian Delegate at Geneva 
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Growth of the Labour Problem. — India 
Is and has always b«en a pre-eminently 
and predominantly agricultural country and 
over 70 per cent of her people are dependent on 
the soil for their livelihood Except in a com- 
paratively few cases there is no settled and 
permanent labour force in most industrial 
centres in India The vast majority of indus- 
tries draw the labour they require from the 
village — labour which seldom breaks its contact 
with village life and periodically returns to renew 
its associations with it This fact cannot be 
too strongly emphasised If It is lost sight of 
it would be most difficult to understand how 
largo bodies of comparatively low paid men 
and women can afford to participate in strikes 
involving complete stoppage of work and loss 
in wages for periods of half a year Such strikes 
would be impossible if Indian industrial labour 
did not have agriculture to fall back upon as a 
subsidiary oc( upation during periods of pro- 
longed industrial disputes The ttgiircs for tli<‘ 
ly:U Census show that tlic number of persons 
gainfully ocdipied in the wliolc of India 
amounts to 1 'il millions or 43 H portent ot the 
total population Ot this number (>8 per cent 
are men and '{2 per t cut women Tlie propor- 
tion of the working population, i e , earmrsand 
working dependants, engaged in agrn ultiirc is 
over 103 millions or bO 4 per cent 

The emergence of Indian industrial laboui 
as such may be considered to be associated 
with the year 1880 Its growth and develop- 
ment since that date may be divided, for pur- 
poses of broad generalisation, into four periods 
(1) from 1880 to 1915 , (2) from 1016 to 1921, 
(3) from 1922 to 1927 , and (4) from 1928 to 
tlie present day The first period marks the 
growth of factory development with a slow but 
steady decline in cottage industries The total 
number of cotton mills in India rose from 58 
to 275 and the number of persons employed from 
40,000 to 260,000 Tlie total number of jute 
mills rose from 22 to 65 and the number of persons 
employed from 27,000 to 216,000 There was 
a vast expansion in railways and many new 
Industries wore established Labour was immo- 
bile, earnings in agricultural pursuits were 
extremely low, commodities were compara- 
tively cheap, and Industrialists were able to get 
all the labour they wanted by tapping tlie 
adjacent villages at any rates of wages they 
liked to offer so long as they were higher than 
those which could l>e earned by work in the 
fields Both the men and the women employed 
were considered to be a part of the plant of the 
factory, child labour was exploited, and little 
thought was given to the human element behind 
the worker Hours of work were excessive, no 
amenities were provided because the only thing 
that the worker was expected to do was to work, 
eat and sleep The provision of housing was 
a necessary e^l which had to be provided where 
factories were situated away from towns The 
Factories Act was modelled more on the lines 
of providing against loss of life due to accident 
rather than from the grinding work which a 
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factory worker was cx[K’c(,od to do The 
humanitarian employer was considered to he a 
pest who would ruin industry and all that indus- 
trialists thought of was the greatest return 
which could be obtained from the capital invested 
The second period emerged soon after the out- 
break of the groat war Large contingents of 
Indian troops were sent overseas, and had to be 
supplied with adequate ( lothing and the muni- 
tions of war Imports of manufactured articles 
into India were restru t ed owing to the hulk of the 
available British tonnage in ships having been 
commandeered for transport of men and materials 
to the vaiious scats of war Heavy demands 
were made by the lielllgerent countries for raw 
products India secured the opportunity for 
which she had been looking for generations Her 
credit expanded, her Industries thrived and 
the returns on capital invested in every branch 
of trade and industry iiecarne plicinoinenul 
Prices soared high Owing to the Influx of 
largo bodies of jx'rsons to the towns, housing 
heeamo hoptdessly Inadequate and rents rose to 
such an extent as to cull for legifelativo restric- 
tions But nobody tbouglit ot those who were 
mainly responsible for tiie creation ol tlie added 
wealth of India Labour was still torisidered 
to be tliat inarticulate part of tlie plant of tlie 
far torv which it had always been The end of 
the War brought visions of an Utopia ilig 
commercial arid industiial enterprises wore 
floated Agriculturists were securing liigh 
prices for their produce Labour was in great 
demand not only in agriculture l)Ut also in 
commerce and industry The successes which 
labour met with during tlio war m demands for 
increases in rates of wages impelled them to 
demand furtiier increases witli each increase 
in the cost of living Where dem.inds were not 
granted strikes were threatened Tlie inllucn/a 
epidemic of 1918 which swept away large masses 
of the population of the country created a big 
gap HI *^110 c.vailai)le supply of laliour, and almost 
all the strikes of the i>cnod for im rcases in wages 
W( re smiessful owing partly to the necessity 
for speeding up pyoduetion and paitly to the 
shortage in the available supply oi labour 


The gradual dcmoiilliHatlon of tiie Armies 
of the War and the dosing up of the vaiious 
Munitions Works disbanded millions of imn 
I and women who rapidly spent tlie savings 
j secured during tlie War Tlie lire- war indus- 
I tries in the bclligircnt countries could not bo 
I rooiganlsed at once The spectre of nnemploy- 
) ment loomed large Creciit fell With the 
fall in credit the demand for manufactured 
articles declined and prices began to show a 
, marked downward tendency 'J’he year 1922 
I may be considered as the hcginning of this 
j period of reaction and depression and tlie 
beginning of the third period in the history 
j of Indian industrkil labour Labour all over 
j the world demanded an improvement in the 
I conditions of life and work The creation of 
an International Organisation to deal witli all 
I questions connected with labour from an inter- 
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national point of view and the commitment 
of India, as one of the signatories to the Treaty 
of Versailles, to the ratification and acceptance, 
as far as ^ssible, of the Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the International 
Labour Conference have made it obligatory for 
her to fall into line with the other Industrial 
eonntries of the wofld in ameliorating 
labour conditions. The beginning of this 
period, thetefore, saw a radical revision of the 
existing Factory LatV by an Amending Act 
passed early in 1922. The existing Indian 
Mines Act was replaced by another Act of 1923 
during which year a Workmen's Compensation 
Act was also passed for the first time A Trade 
Union Act was passed In 1926 

The depreition in tfade and industry which 
set ill in 1922 has continued ever since. Various 
attempts were made by all classes of 
industrialists to reduce th3 wages of labour 
in order to reduce costs of production Con- 
certed action taken by the Ahmedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association to reduce the wages of 
operatives in the Ahmedabad cotton mills by 
20 per cent with effect from the Ist April 1923 
was successful to the extent of an eventual 
cut of 15 625 per cent being agreed to after a 
general strike lasting more than two months 
A similar attempt made by the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association in 1925 to reduce wages 
by lli^ per cent was, however, frustrated by 
a strike lasting for nearly three months which 
was evcntuallv sotth'din favour of the workers 
by a maintenaiue of the existing rates on the 
removal of the Excise Duty ol 3i pel cent on 
cotton manufdctuics in India by a 8|K'clal 
OrdinaiK e issued by the Cov('rnor-(h neial in 
Council. Similar attempts made in individual 
coiiceiiis in the Uistrh ts succeeded mainly lor 
want of effect IV e combination among the 
workers. No other organised attempts were 
made to effect reductions m wages There were 
several reasons for this The most important 
of these was tliat after tlie period of the decline 
in priec's had set in aftei 1920, real wages, in 
eompariHon with the standard of life of the year 
1914, began to improve and labour was deter- 
mined not to let go tlie advantage gamed in tlie 
struggles iniincdiately lollowing the end of the 
Wai 'J'his peiiod was one in which a consi- 
derable number of Acts in connection with 
labour were placed on the Statute Book In 
addition to these, the (Joveinment of India 
had asked Provincial Goveinini nts to consider 
proposals for legislating woth regaid to promptest 
jiayment of wages The cnquiiies held in 
1926-27 into the ciuestion of Deductions {torn 
Wages or Payments in resiK'i t of lines indicated 
legislat ion on the lines of the Truck Acts It was 
liecommg obvious to the Industrial Employer 
that Government were most anxious to do all 
they could to improve laboui conditions in 
India The employers, as a whole, therefore, 
did not desire to precipitate mattms by insisting 
on reduction in wages It was imiierative. 
however, that something should be done, and 
done (luickly to reduce costs of jiroduction 
The only way to do this without reducing wages 
was, in the view of the employers, to ask the 
worker to do more work during the existing 
hours of emplov inent so as to enable the employer 
to dispense with a number of workers and thus 
to reduce his Wages Bill. 


The fourth period beginning with the year 
1928, therefore, saw the advent of Rationalua- 
tion or more efficient methods of working Em- 
ployers, particularly those in Bombay city, 
proposed to ask workers to mind more machines 
in return for a compensatory increase in wages 
Some advanced firms controlling cotton mill 
agencies actually introduced various ellicicncv 
measures in their mills The introduction of 
these measures necessitated reductions in the 
numbers employed The beginning of this 
period coincided with the entry of the Commu- 
nists into the Trade Union movement in India 

When the so-called Labour Group of tlie 
Indian National Congress failed to obtain at cej t- 
ance of their ideas by the Congress, they 
formed in January 1927 a Workers and Peasants 
Party, one of whose objects was “to promote 
the organisation of trade unions and to wrest 
them from tlicir alien contiol.’’ Communist 
emissaries were sent out to India by the Thud 
International to further war against Impcrinlisni, 
destruction of capital and the need of 
revolution. Tlic Workers and Peas.ints Party 
started a paper called the “ Ivranti ” (llcvolu- 
tion) in May 1927 which, liowever, had to (ease 
publication at the end of tlie year owing to 
financial difficulties The rnemlKTs of the 
Party took an active part in the stnke of the 
operatives in tlie cotton mills in tlie Sassoon 
group early in 1928, but their attcmi)ts to bung 
about a general stiike in the cotton mills in 
Bombay failed owing to the opposition of the 
Bombay Textile Labour Union wlmh had 
been formed by Mr N M Joshi in January, 
1926 When another great group of mills in 
Bombay under the agency of Messrs (hinim- 
bhoy Ebrahim and Sons sought to introduce 
efficient methods of work, the Communists saw 
their opportunity. All the operatives of the 
Ciirnmbhoy group wcie brought out on the 
16th April 1928 , and the Communists, with 
the help of the turbulent elements m the indus- 
try brought about a complete stopiiage of woik 
by picketing, intimidation and stone tin owing 
in all other mills in Bombay (except two mills 
at Colaba) by the 26th ApiiJ Owing to inteinal 
dissensions in another Union of lotton mill 
workers called the Girni Kanigar Mahainundal, 
they secured the support of Mr A A Alwe, its 
President, and formed a new Union < ailed the 
Bombay Girni Kamgar Union on the cxciutivc 
of which several prominent Communists were 
appointed The Communists revived the publi- 
cation of their paper the “ Eranti “ and they 
were successful, by holding almost chiilv meet- 
ings at which revolutionary speeches weic 
delivered and by the publication of hand-bliJs, 
in capturing the imagination of the workers 
and keeping the strike going for a period of 
nearly six months They also took an active 
part In the prolonged strikes of the same year 
in the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur and in the workshops of the Bengal-Nagpnr 
Railway at Kharagpur They actively asso- 
ciated themselves with the strike on the South 
Indian Railway and they secured an entry 
into several Unions connected witli Municipa- 
lities, Port Trusts and other Public Utility 
Services After the calling off of the General 
Strike in the Bombay Mills on the 6tii October, 
1928, they endeavoured to paralyse the cottnn 
mill Industry in Bombay by calling several 
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lisihtning sfrikps in individual mills on the 
llimsiest, of pretexts, even though the terms of 
the settlement of tliat stiike required that all 
disputes between the employers and employed 
on the interpretation of the terms of agreement 
should be relencd to the Bombay Strike Enquiry 
Committee which had been appointed by the 
<Jo\einmcnt of Bonibuv to express opinions 
on the matte is in contention 

Bombay Ins seen few riots and disturbances 
of the tvpo which broke out in the City on the 
hd Februarv 1929 and which resulted in the 
death of 149 persons and the destruction of 
jiroperti The Riots Enquiry Committee ap- 
pointed bv the Government of Bombay found 
that the origin of the riots was the aeries of 
mflammatoiy speeches delivered by certain 
leaders of the Girm Jfamgar Union during the 
General Mdl Strike of 1028 and again during the 
Uornhay Oil Strike which lasted from the 7th 
December 1928 till after the date of the riots 

In 1929 the GInii Kamgar Union 
succeeded in calling another General Strike 
m tlie Bombay Mills on questions connected 
w'lth dismissals which they interpreted as 
a diiect atttack bv the Millowners to under- 
mine the Union The strike, although not so 
(ompletc in character as the strike of 1928, 
nevertheless lasted from 20th April to 18th 
September, 1929, and was called off only when 
the Court of Knquiry appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the Trade Disputes 
Act had reported in unequivocal terms that the 
whole blame for this strike lay with the Bombay 
Glrni Kamgar Union But the Communist 
group was able to capture the Indian Trade 
Union Congrats At the 11th Session held in 
Nagpur and to force the moderate elements, 
fonsisting of Messrs. Diwan Chaman Ball, N 
U Joshi, B Shiva Kao, V. V Girl, R K 
IJakhale, etc , to seciede from the Congress on 
that bodv passing resolutions boycotting the 
Koyal Commission on Labour in Indli and het 
Internationa] Labour Conference, by appointing 
the Workmen’s Welfare League, a Communist 
organisation In England, asthelr Agents for 
Great Britain, and the declaiatlon of Indepen- 
dence and the establishment of a Socialist 
llepublican Government of the Working Classes 
i.i India 

It is of importance to lay stress on the pro- 
blems connected with the Communist menace in 
India The object of the Communists is not 
^1} ranch the welfare of labour as the spread of 
revolution. Their ultimate aim Is the destruc- 
tion of capital and the replacement of the 
f stabllshed Government by a dictatorship of 
tlie proletariat The manner in which they 
can achieve tliisis by penetrating trade unions, 
by (.ailing strikes in industries, by unduly 
prolonging them, by putting up string! of pre- 
posterous and absurd demands, by refusing 
I on (illation or arbitration ; and by sending 
masses of workers seething with discontent 
into tlie districts to preach their gospels of class 
hitredand class war to the ignorant masses In 
the villages ot India Fortunately for Industry 
DmU ot the more piominent and avowed 
I'uminuniGs all over India were arrested In 
March 1929 under Section 121 -A of the 
Indian Penal Code for organised conspiracy, 
undei the direction of the Communist Inter- 


national and other Associated bodies, to dopri\o 
the King of the Sovereignty of British India 
The trial of these 30 persons in what is now 
historically known as the famous Meerut Cons- 
piracy case lasted from 1929 to 1932 when some 
of the prisoners were released on bail pending 
final judgment .ludgment in the ease was 
delivered at Meerut by Mr Yorke, the Sessions 
Judge, on the 10th January 1933 One of 
the thirty accused died in ijrisoii, three were 
acquitted and the remaining 20 wcio sentenced 
to terms of imprisonment var> ing from tianspor- 
tation for life to three years Muzatfai Ahmed 
was transported for life Dange, Ghate, 
Spratt, Joglekar and Nimhkar were sentenced 
to transportation for 12 years BracUey, Mirajkai 
and IJsinanl to transportation foi 10 \oars 
Sohansingh .loshi, Abdul Majid and Goswaml 
to transi)ortatlon for st'ven years and Avodh>a 
ITasad, Aclhikarl, P .loshi and Desal to 
transportation tor five years, Chakravartl, Basak 
Hutclilnson, Mittra, .lhahwalla and Salgal were 
senbMiet d to rigorous imprisonment lor five years 
and Shangal Hilda, AIwo, Kasle, Gowrishnnkar 
and Ivadam to rigorous impiisonmeiit loi thici* 
vemrs Ghose, Mnkerjee and Bauerjee were 
acquitted All the convicted jn’Tsons aiipealed 
and Kiihst.sntkil redm tic»n8 were made h\ the 
Allahabad High Court in the sentences j)asse(l 
by the Sessions .ludge ot Meerut Mu/atfar 
AhmcHi’s sentence of tr.insport.ition tor life was 
rc^diiced to throe yeais nn|)nHonment Tlie 
convictions of Ajodhia Prasad, 1’ (’ Joslii, 

Basak. Aclhikarl and Sluiins-ul-Huda wc*re 
maintainc'd to the extc'iit th.it thejr sentences 
were rcMluced to the teims of iinjirisonmcmt 
already undergone' l>v them and they were 
ordcTocI to be rc'le.isc'cl from jail, 'I’lie sentenc'es 
of Dange and Usmanc' wore rc'dueed to three 
years, that of Hpratt to two, those ot Ghate, 
Toglekar, Nimbkai, liradlcv, F C .Toslii, Majid 
ami Goswame to one viar each and that of 
Chakruvati to seven months 'I'he eonvietions 
of Dc'sal, Hutchinson, Mitra, Jhabvala, Salgal, 
Kasle, Gauri Shankar, Kadam .ind Alwe were 
sc't aside ami they were ordered to be released 
forthwith Some of the prisoners who were 
redensed have m.ide frantic efforts to regain their 
hold on Labour Unions Tlie good si'nse of the 
workers has prevailed in most eases, but the 
Communists have again succeeded In getting 
into some of the more' impoitant Unions, — • 
notably the liailway Unions, and they are again 
endeavouring to cajiture the workers in the 
Tc'Xtile Industry in Bombay In the absence 
of strong ic'adcrship there are, however, several 
tactions in their camps and different groups 
arc working in the same Industry. 


The depression in trade wliich set in about 
ten years ago appears to liave reached its 
zenith during the year 1933 The industry 
most affeeted was tlie Textile Heveral cotton 
mills in Bcmiliay were closed down some of 
them iiermam'ntly and their macliineiv was 
scrapped The failure of Messrs Currimiihoy 
lOhrahim A Hons wlio controlled ten Mills, aggra- 
vated the position and tens of thousauds 
of workers were thrown out of employment 
as a consc'qiicnc eof the closure of the Mills umier 
this agenev In many other case's, the alter- 
native to closure was reduc tion in the wages in 
the operatives and over fifty cotton mills of 
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liombav City reduced their dear food allowance'? 
of 80 per cent lor male i)iece workers and 70 
per cent for men time workers and all w'omen 
hv an averapte ol about 25 ])(r cent One or two 
nulls attempted working; more mai bines to 
an individual with shorter hours of work , and, 
where workers refused, ^^a^e^h('In tlic alternative 
of jire-wai rates ot wa^es for pre-W'ar standards 


of work or more macliines with higher pay 
Strikes of comparativeh’ short duration occurred 
in a few individual mills as a protest against 
these (uts In wages, l)ut the absence of trade 
union organisation in the industry coupled 
w'lth a fear of unemplovment sent the workers 
ba< k to w'ork w^ithin a lew days of their going 
out on strike 


ROYAL COMMISSION ON INDIAN LABOUR. 


The British Government, in consultation with 
the Government of India, appointed on 24th 
May, 1929, a Itoyal Commission "to enquire 
into and reyiort on existing conditions of labour 
in industrial undertakings and plantations in 
British India, on health, efficiency and standard 
of living of workers and on relations between 
employers and employed , and to make recom- 
inendaGons ** The Iloyal Commission consisted 
of the Bight Honourable Mr J H Whitley 
as Chairman with the lit Hon Mr Srinivasa 
Sastri, PC, Sir Alexander Murray, Kt , cue. 
Sir Ibrahim Ilahimt^olah, Kt, Kcsi, CIE, 
Sir Victoi Sassoon, Bart , Dewan Chaman Lai, 
M L A ,Miss Beryl M Le Bower Bower, Deputy 
Cliief Inspector, Trade Boards, Kngland, and 
Messrs N M Joshi, M L A , A G Ciow, c l E , 
I c S , G D Jtirla, M L A , Kabeer-ud-din Ahmed, 
M L A , and John Cliff, Assistant General Secre- 
tary, Transport and ILiilway Workers Union, 
England, as members, and with Messrs S Ball, 
ICS, and A Dibdin from the India Office, 
lamdon, as Joint Sef’retarics Mr J H Green, 
M B K , was Assistant Secretary. Lt -Col A J 
H llussell, c B E , IMS, was subsequently 
appointed as a Medical Assessor and Mr S R 
l)( shpande, B Lift (Oxon ), Assistant Coinmis- 
sioiu'i ot L.tbonr, Government of Bombay, 
was appointed as a Statistician to the Com- 
mission The Commission arrived in India 
on the 11th Ottober 1929 and after visiting 
several places in India and examining several 
leprcscntativcs of the Central and Brovmcial 
Governments, the Railways and Associations 
of Employers and Employed left for England 
on tlie 22nd March 1930 The Commission 
returned on the 11th October 1930 and after 
touring Ceylon and Burma went to Delhi in 
November 

The llepoit of the Commission was publislied 
in June 1931 and is a document of first late im- 
portance which will be the text-book ot social 
legislation and labour wclfai e for many years to 
come Moreover, the value of its recommenda- 
tions is enhanced by the fact that they are 
practu ally unanimous and represent the ( onsi 
dered opinion of employers w'orkers, legislators 
and officials, all of whom were represenUd on 
tile Commission Every aspect of the labour 
problem in India has been considered and dis 
cussed and tlie recommendations number many 
hundreds and cover a very wide field 

A summary containing the print ipal recom- 
nuiulatlous oi tlie Royal Commission, tl.issiflcd 
aetortlmg to the subjects with which tliey tleai, 
was giv eii at pages 474 to 484 of the 1 932 edition 
ot this publuation The Goveriimeiit tif India, 
111 tlie Depaitiiieiit tff Jndnstiies ami Labour, 
tlasfcified thebe leeoiiumiid itions under six 


different groups according as they involved or 
required (1) Central legislation , (2) Adn.mis- 
tiative action by the Government ot India 
Brovmcial legislation , (4) Administrative 

at turn by Lota! Goverrirnents and Adnilnistra- 
tioiiK , (5) Action by pnhiit bodies, e q , Munici- 
palities, Universities, ett , and (O) Action by 
emiiloyces and their organisations tir by Workers, 
Unions , and the recommendations so grouped 
were forwarded by the Government ot India 
to all Local Governments and Administrations 
under tover of a tinular letter, datetl tlie 30th 
September 1931, with a request that Brovincial 
Governments shtmld give tareful consideration 
anti examination to those recommendations in 
connexion with which they were required to 
initiate provincial legislation or to take aiimmls- 
trative action * and to bring such rei ommenda- 
tions as fell within the last two groups to 
the attention of public bodies and organisa- 
tions of the em])loyers and the emjiloyed 
(oncerned The Government of India imbllshed 
about the end of the year 1932, a first Report 
showing the aition taken by the Brovincial 
Governments np to the IStli July 1932, and 
by the Ceiitr.il Government up to tlie 30th 
September 19.{2 on the lecommendations made 
by the Commission Owing mainly to ftnaneial 
stiingeriey, Brovincial Governments have so 
far attempted little local legislation imple- 
menting the Commission’s recomnienilations 
but the Government of India have not only 
jiassed six Arts — (l)Aot JI of 1932 repealing 
the Employers and Disputes Act, 1890 , (2) the 
Tea Distritts Emigrant Labour Act, 1932 which 
replaces tlie Assam Labour and Emigration 
Act, 1901, as amended by the Amending Acts 
of 3 908, 1915 and 1927, and which came into 
loree on the 1st April 1933 , (3) the Trade 
Disputes Amendment Act 1932 , (4) the Childitn 
(Pledging of J>abour) Act, 1933, (5) the Land 
Acquisition (Airunulmcnt) Act, 1933, and (b) 
the Workmen’s Compensation (Amendment) 
Alt, 1933 but they have also drawn up two 
other Bills foi (1) .unending and c onsolidHtting 
the Indian Eac tones Acts and (2) a Bill for 
securing prompter jiavnients of wages and for 
I ontrolllng diductioiis from w'ages in respect ot 
lines I'he Government ot India have also 
submitted proposals to Local Governments and 
Administrations tor initiating new legislation in 
connexion with the following matters — 

(1) The amendment of the Indian Mine 
Act foi a reduction in the weekly and daily 
limits of hours of work, and for certain other 
matters , 

(2) Employees’ liability (Re “ Common 
Employment ’ and ‘ As uinod Risk’’) , 
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(3) Extension of Workmen s Coinixjnsation 
to Agriculture and Forestry , 

(4) Making illegal the Besetting of an 
Industrial Establishment for the recovery of 

debts , 

(5) Fixation of Hours of Work for Doik 
Labourers 

(6) Allotment of Heamens’ Wages , 

(7) Exemption of SdUiiies and Wages from 
Attachment 

(8) Shortening wage |»eiiods 

(9) Arrest and imprisonment for Debt 

'ind 

(10) The renewal and ainendment oi The 
Irade Disputes Aet 

The Royal (’onmiission made se\eral recom- 
mendations for the control ot those tai torn s 
wliididonot use power and whicii are at ]»resent 
not regulated The (Jov eminent oi India are 
at present engaged in formulating proposals 
for a new and a separate Act for the regulation 
ot such lat tones Other inattiTs are to be 
shortly taken up For a more detailed know - 
ledge of the action taken administratively bv ^ 
the Provincial (Tovcrninents, Public Bodies and I 
Enifdoycrs’ and Workers’ Organisations, the 
reader is referred to tlie recent report imblishcsl 
by thc' Ooveinment ol India as it is obviously 
impossible to give a rec ital of sue h matters iii a 
compact book ot rcterenc c' such as the Imitar) 
Year Book, hut as it might be ot considerable 
interest to the users of the Year Book to have a 
summary ot the legislative jiroposals at jirescmt 
uridc-r c onsideration readily available, we propose 
to substitute in ]»hue of the summary reteired 
to above, summaries of the moie important 
( hanges already etfected or proitosed to be made 
111 the near tutiire Other inipoitant recoin- 
mondatlons made by tlic' Royal (’ommission have 
also been included in the various chaptcis into 
w Inc h this note is cliv ided The c hanges effec ted 

in connexion with the Workmen’s (’ompeiisation 
Ac t, 192 {, and the changes pioposc d in c onnexion 
with othc>r existing laltoiir legislation and Ke- 
c ridtinent for Assam will be dealt with under the 
v.irious lieadlngs into which this chapter 
div idl’d Summaries of the proiiosais foi new or 
other legislation already enacted are given 
below — 

New Labour Legislation. 

PiToposal to make Besetting an Industrial 
Establishment^ for the purpose of collecting 
debts a criminal and cognisable offence — 

t>ne of the several recommendations of the 
hoyal Commission is that the besetting 
of an industrial establishment for the purpose 
ot collecting debts slioiild be made a criminal 
and cognisable offence In tills connexion 
the (lovernment of India invited tlie vic’ws 
of all Local (lovernments and Administrations 
in the Department ot Industries and Laboiii 
Circular letter, dated the 27tli August, 11)32 
The Government of India iiointc cl out that the 
proposal aims at preventing two practices 
vssoc'iated with the recovery of debts from 
industrial workers One of these is tlie system 
"hereby money -lendcTs are permitted by some 
em])loyers to enter the factory and to collect 
their dues beiorc the workman receives his pay 
The other practice is for the money-lender to 


wait outside the factory gate and to set urc' 
payment before the woikman can jiait with 
any ])(»rtion ot his wniges The objection to 
both these prac tices is that thc'y tend to make 
the payment of intcrc'st and the rc paMiient of 
debts the first charge' on vvagts n the 

dues are collet tc'cl within the lac lory the woik- 
inan lias, as a rule, no means ot lesistmg the 
deduction, and when fhc' dues aie collected at 
the gate an eleinent of intlnudation not infre- 
cpiently entens Intcc the tiansaction 'riie 
Governiiic nt ot India recognise’ that the Cenn- 
mi‘'Sic)n’s juoposal docs not go lac c'nough 
ns it relates only to ,ic fioii in oi iicaran indiisl tial 
establishment, but it .ippc'ais to tlu>m to offei 
the possibility ot '•tamping out the practice- ot 
lecoveriiig ])nvate clebts at the jiay desk and of 
cheeking at hast the jiowcm of the iiionc'v h'lich r 
to make ins deiminds .i first c haigi on indiistiial 
wages As sinli the Goveriiinc'iit of Jndia .lie 
disposed jirovislonally to siipiioit the’ juoposal 
Replies trom the Local Gov ernnic'iits wcie 
asked to be subimttcHl by the 1st .laiiuarv l'» Lt, 
,uul the matter is under the furthei coiisidtr- 
.itioii of tlie Government ol India 

The Prohibition of the Pledging of the 
Labour of Children — rhe Royal Commission 
loiiml evidiuee in such widc-ly sc'p.ir.itcd aicas 
.IS Amritsai, Ahincdahad and Madias of the’ 
practice of pledging child labour, fhal is, the 
t.vkmg of advaiiceH bv jiaic nts oi guaidiaiis on 
agreements, written or oi.U, jilc’dging the 
laboui of the ii chilclicn In some cases the 
childien so pledged wc ic' siihjc'c tc-cl fo jiaiticii 
larlv iins.itisf,ictoi V working c cniclltions 'I he- 
C/omniission considered that the- State- would he 
just ific’ci in adopting stinnginc asuic s t o cradle ate- 
tlie evil I'hc’ Gove 1 nine nt ol India .iiccptid 
tills recommendation and introduc c d a IMH in the 
Lc gislativi As<-c mbly on the ^)th Sc ptc inhc-i F»,{2, 
proposing to im])os(‘ is'n.iltic’s on parties 
to agreements ph'clging the labour ot childicui 
and on persons knowingly employing chilclic-n 
whose laboui lias boc-n plculgc-d 'I'bc Bill was 
leforred by the Assembly to a Sc-Ic-c t Coininlttc e 
the liousc and the (/onimittec- presented 
their Rejiort on tiu’ lt)th Se-pte-mbe i F)‘12, 
'I'hc'v intioduc’ecl an important inoelitle ation in 
tlic Bill by providing that “ an agren ment to 
jilcdgc tile laboui of a child” which is in.icU- 
without dc'trimont to a cliilcl and not made in 
consideration of any benifitothc r than re .isonablc- 
wages to be paid for the child’s sc-iviccs, aiicl 
tc’riuinable at not more than a wetk’s notice, 
will not be an agreement within the moaning 
of the definition of such an agrc-einent 'I’lie 
[Jill was passed by tlic^ (!entral J.egislature in 
Febniaiy under the title c)f ‘ Chilclicn 

(Flc’dging ol Jaihonr) Act ” Sec ticnis 2 and ‘i ot 
tlic Act were htonght info ojcc-iation .it once 
and tin- w'holo ot tlie Act with c-flc-c t Irom 1st 
July 1933 

Employers' Liability (Re : ** Common Em- 
ployment” and "Assumed Risk”) 'Vt 

page 3K> of then Rc’pcnt, the- Commission 
lecommend that a mc-asure sliould be enacted 
abrogating for all workmen the defences of 
” common r mplovmcnt ” and ” .issinned risk ” 
in civil suits for damages arising out of c'lnploy- 
ment Bersons mjmed by accident may li.ive a 
remedy by a suit for damages against their 
employers in the civil court, and it has been 


|ot 
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fiiiggcBt^'d that the law there applieable is 
inequitable because two defences may be evolved 
by the employer to defeat claims which he 
should justly l>c called upon to meet One is the 
defence of “ common emplo\ment” by which 
an employer can plead that an aoeident was due 
to the default of a fellow-workman and the 
other is the defence of “ assumed risk ” by 
which an cmplo>cr is not liable for injury 
caused to workmen thiough the ordinary 
risks of employment, and a workman is jire- 
sumed to have assumed risks which were 
apparent when he entered upon his occupation 
When the Indian Workmen's Comjiensation Act 
was first introduced, It had, in addition to 
the provisions for workmen’s comiiensation, 
clauses designed to abrogate these defence^ 
in certain cases , but the Joint Select Committee 
of the Legislature deleted the clauses in ques- 
tion apparently because they were not satisfied 
that the doctrines, whic h were derived from 
the British Common Law, would be accepted 
by Indian courts They observed at the same 
time that if the doctrines in question were so 
accepted and M'cre regarded as inequitable, thev 
should be removed for all workmen and not 
for the limited classes to which the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill was to apply There is 
little evidence to show that the ( xisting position 
gives rise to hardship, but it is possible that 
suits are not pursued be^auee of the admitted 
ambiguity of the law, and the Royal Commission 
were of opinion that, as the defences in 
question are inequitable, there is need for 
ensuring that they cannot be invoked The 
majority recommended that a measure for this 
purpose should he enacted and that it 
might follow the lines of the clauses deleted 
in 1<)23, but should, of course, be applitabk 
to all workmen 

The Government of India in the Dejiartment 
of Industries and Labour issiu d a chcular letter, 
dated the 3rd February 1032, addicssed to all 
Local Governments of Governors’ Pro\iiK('s and 
the Chief Commissioners of Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara on the subject The Go\ernment of 
India point out that the two main objections 
taken by the majority of the Select Committee 
to the proposal were (1) that it was 
uncertain that the Courts would accept the 
defences which the doctrines were dc'signed to 
remove, and (2) that if the defences were 
inequitable they should be removed for all 
workmen and not only for specified classes 
The latter objection, in their oj)inion, is met 
by the Commission’s jiroposal As rc'gards the 
former, they state that the* cases ot the kind 
to which the jiroposcd law would be ajqdicablc* 
are naturally rare, but that in the only reported 
case whicdi they have Ix'eii able to trace (0 A 
L J 173) the doctrine of common cmploMiient 
was unhesitatingly applied The Govcinmc'iit 
of India incline to the opinion that the dc fc nces 
in question are me cjuitabh and they arc* therefore 
not di'-pOBcni to uttaeli much weight io the tact 
that theyare seldom likelv to be invoked or to 
any remaining doubt that there may be as to 
the readiness of the Courts to ajiply them The 
clarification of the law would in itself be, in 
their view, an advantage and they are 
disposed to favour legislation on the lines 
proposed by the Commission The Government 
of India however requested that Local Govern- 


ment should consider the possibility of limiting 
the 8Cot>e of the law so as to exclude all workmen 
covereci by the Workmen’s Comix^nsation Ac t , 
or, alternatively, to include only such of those 
workmen who are in ret eijit of more than 
Rs 300 per month The lejilies forwarded bv 
I the local Governments on the subject aie undci 
the consideration of the Government ol India 

Amendment of the Land Acquisition Act, 
1894 Bill fuitliei to anic nd the* band 
Acquisition Act, 1804, for ecotain jnirjioses was 
intioduced in the la'gislative Assembly on tbc' 
12th September 1032 it was decided dining 
the debate that the Hill should be c irc ulated loi 
purpose of eliciting ojiinion tlieieon The 
Government ot India, accoidmglv, circulated 
a Bill for opinion to all Local Governments 
the Administrations nndi i cover of liCgislative 
Assembly Dejiartmcnt letter, dated the 20th 
Sejitemher 1932 It w.is based on tlu 
proposal of the Royal Commission on Indian 
Laboui that the Land Aecjulsition Act i)e so 
amendc'd as to enable* land to be acqmic'd when 
it IS intended for the housing of labour eithc'i bv 
eomjianies or bv other cmijilOvers The Roval 
Commission stated that in a numbc*r of instances 
brought to their notice land suitable tor the 
development of housing schemes bad been held 
at ransom l)V the owners, and that tantastic 
values w’ere jilaced upon it as the lesiilt ot tbc 
construction oi factories and otlier industiial 
concerns in the neigbbourliood 'Die provision 
of adecpiate bousing tor workmen is one of tbc 
urgent needs of industrv and tins Bill hougbt 
to give effect to that recommendation I be 
Bill was passed bv the Indian Legislature in 
September 1033 under the title of the “ Ijaud 
Acquisition (Amendment) Art 1033 ” 

Hours of Work of Dock Labourers — 

There is at jirosent no legal r(*8tri( tion on tlic 
hours of work of dock laboui m India, and llie 
Royal Commission who examined this question 
recommended that the noimal daily hoius 
jirescriix'd by law should bo fixe cl at nine' and 
that overtime* slioiilcl be allowed n]> to a ina\i 
mum of tliree additional hours on unv one dav 
overtime being paid for at 33J jar cent ovc'i 
ordinary rates The Government of Jndia 
have not been able to ainve at anv dc'flnilf 
conclusions regarding the practic abihti ol 
controlling the hours of work in the* pn si nl 
conditions of dock laboui in India .ind ted .i 
difficulty as to the foim whirh tlu mcessaiv 
legislation sRiuld take if the recommendations 
arc finally accepted They therefore addiessc'd a 
circular hotter in Novcmlier 1032 to bocal 
Governments who control iknts, major oi minoi, 
asking them to examine the question and to 
furnish the (iovernment ot India with then 
views The Government of India have jiointi d 
out m their c.ircnlar letter that if the nei c'-sarv 
Ic'gislatioii t.ikestlu* foiin of .in .iini'iidmc nt oi .m 
amplific ation ol the Indian I’oits Act 1008, it 
W'ould be straining tlu* sc ope ot the Ac't tlu*nf>y 
.ind th.at if It be tranied as a sep.irate Art tbc ic 
would bo dltticnlties in the use ot the* teiin 
“employer” and in framing penal sectaons 
They are disposed to the view that the niost 
suitable method of giving statutory effect to the 
recommendations would be to amend the 
Indian Factories Act on the analogy of tlu 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, ol the United 
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IviriRflom oxpanfhns the Rcope of the term 
" fartory ” no .vs to incliule dorkR, wharfs, 
qimys, efe 

The eirevilar letter of the Government of 
India also laises the question of minimum age 
for tlie 1 niploytnent of ( hildren in ports Ah a 
jesiilt ot tlie eonsideratiou Riven to the Wash- 
inRton Convention fixing the nuuinmm age for 
.idnii'-sion ol t hildren to industrial employment, 
the Indian Legislature passed an Act in 1922 
making it nhligatoiy on Local (»o\ ernments 
to fi.vinc rules under tlic Indian Ports Aet of 
PUIS Tuohibiting the employment ot children 
under the age of 12 \ ears “ upon the handling of 
goods .it juei s, jetties landing plai'es, wharves, 
(pi.iys docks wandioiises and sheds '* This 
(iiaitnunt did not prevent children below the 
pM'senlxd age In'ing ( mjiloyed on tlie waterside 
ot tlie ship as it was not deal whether the A(t 
Itiohilntnl siidi enijiloyment or not The matter 
v\as ])ut beyond doubt by a subsequent amending 
\(t whn h ( ov eied all emiiloyinent in handling 
ot goods in .iny jiort siibjeit to this Act” 
'I'hc Hoy.il Coininission consideicd that work 
o| tills kind is not suitable for childrcui and 
.1 system ot half time w'orking is not 
]iia( tnalile They tlu'ietoie recommended that 
tlie minimum age slionld be raised to 14 years 
Tin Goveinment ot India aie proyislonally in 
igreement VMth tins reconimc'iidation and also 
Mitli .inothei v\hi(h suggests that the enforce- 
ini nt ol these jirovisions should be entrusted 
to the tactorv inspection stalf Local Govern- 
ini nts Vtith major or minor I'oits were asked 
to submit opinions .ittc'i c onsulting the interests 
ion ( im (1 'I'he inajoiitv ot bodices consulted 
will not in t.iNOur ot l(‘gislatic)n regarding 
boms ot woilc tot dock laliourers Imt tavoured 
tin laising of the minmuim age ot (hildren 

< midoN ( d within t be limits ot Ports 'the whole 
ill ittei is dill under c onsuh'ration ol the (Joverii- 
mc nt ot India in the Dcqiarlment ot Commerce 

Exemption of Salaries and Wages from 
Attachment 'I’he Itoyal Commission luvve 
III ide seven, il rec omme ndatious in c’onnexion 
uitb the indc btc'dness of industrial workeis 
Old jia\(' suggested v.uioiis imdhods not only 
ioi reducing such indehteclnesb but .ilso to 
piotect the workers from unneeessary harass- 
ment 111 tlie matter of tlie repavmcuit ot then 
dibts Then fiist recommendation in this 
loiincMon ic'feis to the recovery of debts 
tliiongh employers The Commission state 
lli.it iimlei the Civil Proeedure Code it Is 
] .sible ten a money-lender to bccure the attach- 
nu nt of the wages ot any one wiio Is not a 
l.dmnui Ol .1 elonic’stie servant and they under- 

Old tlmt the innjurity ot workcus in industry 
\M>idd not he legarded as lahourc^rs within the 
iiitMuingof the Act But in respect ot certain 
d.isses of cunployers, particularly railway 
stiv.ints and the servants of local authorities, 
the law allows the money-lender to uhc the 
' injiloycr as his debt collec’tor to a much larger 
' \tent In such eases it is possible to attach 
halt of the employee’s salary or the amount by 
whieh that s.ilary exceeds twenty rupees a 
month whichever iH less In some cases private 

< miiloycrs arerecpiircd to makoslmllar recoveries 
dt bough the legality of this Is doubtful Thus 
111 tlu' ( ase ot .111 employee in receipt of a regular 
silaiv, the money-lender can secure an order 
d|ii'tti|ig the lailway admluistratiou to haqd 


over, month by month, a large part of the 
employee’s salary until the whole decree has 
been covered — a perlcul whic'h extends in some 
cases to years rather than month-j The com- 
parative security of railway service further 
increases the attraction of the railway servant 
for the money-lender, and all the evidence 
received by the Commission goes to show that 
the level of indebtedness in terms of wages is 
higher among railway servants than among 
industrial employees as a whole The Com- 
mission, therefore, recommended that the 
salary and wages of every workmen receiving 
less th.in Its 300 a month be exc'mpted entirely 
from the possihillty of attachment If, on 
evainiiiation, there are found to be objec'tions to 
applying this exemption to every one employed 
on a salary less than Its 300 a month, the ('om- 
misslcm c unsider that the dedliiition ot “woik- 
man ” in the Workmen’s Compemsatiou Act 
might he suitable 

The (Joveriiinemt of India in the Department 
of industries and Lalioiir issvic'd a circular Icdter 
datcxl the ‘25th J'lovember 1932 to all Local 
Governments and Adininistiatlons inxithig an 
expression of their views on the subject The 
Goveninieiit ot India are ot opinion that the 
C’ommlsHicm were disposcxl to favour the gr.int 
of sue h excunptlon to all pc^rsoiis receiving less 
than Us 300 a month, and they, tbeiefore, 
coiisidei that it is desirable to review the cpies- 
tions generally, and not solely with regard to 
industrial employees Kc'plles to theii letter 
.vere asked to be submitted by the 1st April 
19.i3 and the matter is under e onsidoratioii by 
the Goveinment ot Indi.i 

Arrest and Imprisonment for Debt — 

On p.ige 232 of tin Ir Uejiort, the Uoyal 
Commission rc'comnuMid that, at least so 
far as industrial workers in receipt of wages 
or Hiilarv amounting to less than Ks 100 per 
month are c'oruernod, arre'st and Imprisonment 
tor dc l)t should be abolished eve cqit where the 
debtor h.vs lieeu proved to In' both aiilo and 
unwilling to jiav 'I'he form of the leeauninenda- 
tion suggests tiiat the Commission would liave 
lavciurc'd a more general abolition lor arrest 
and impi isonment lor debt bud their terms ot 
reference lieen wider 

'riie jiresent law on the subject Is contained 
in J^ec I uuis 51 and 55 to 59 of the Civ il Proe edure 
Code read witli rules .17 to 40 in Ordei A XI 
Under the substantive provisions ot tlie Code 
a judgment -dcbtoi other tb.m a woman may 
be arrc'sted and detained in jirisnn in execution 
of a decree But under rule 37 Order XXI, 
a court mav , in lieu ot issuing a warrant of 
arrest. Issue a iiotie ( calling upon the judgment 
deldor to show c aiise wliv be sliouiel not be 
detained Under rule 40 the Court may disallow 
his arrest and detention There is thus no 
obligation on the Court at an> stage to order 
either the arrest or the imprisonment of a 
debtor who is genuinely unalde to jiay , but 
when a judgment deldor is brought to c ourt 
the burden ot jiroving that he is unable to pay 
rests on him 

The important question for consideration is 
whether imprisonment for debt (where there is 
no contumacy) should be abolished generally 
This question has liecn considered on various 
occasions jn the past notably pi the years 188D 
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81 Ojnnlon on tlio subjort w.m clooplv <li\ido<l 
Itui the Govorninont of India roachi'd the con- 
( lusion that iin])riKonmc‘nt tor debt where no 
fraud was ])ro\ed should disaiipear from the 
Indian Statute-ljook as soon as the eonditions 
of tlie country ])erinitted it This eonsideration 
]((1 to the i)assin;' of the Debtors Act, 1888 b\ 
virtue of wliK li imprisonment for del)t was 
abolished in the ease of female debtors and in 
tlie ( ase of other debtors the courts were granted 
a disiretion wlii(hthe> did not previousiv enjov 
to refuse to issue a warrant of arrest at the 
pleasuie of a de( ree-holder and also to order 
file release of debtors wfio were gemiinelv 
unable to ])av No apprefiable ad\an(e lias 
1 m en made sinee 1888 tor the eliniin.ition of 
imprisonment of debt 

Following the reeommendat ions of the Ito^al 
Coinmission the Gov einiiKiit of Indi.i h.ive 
givni carelul ( onsidei at ion to the various 
ipiestions involved and thev issued a (oui])ri- 
hf nsiv e 1 iu ulai 1( ttei on th( subjeitto various 
lo(.iJ goveniinfiits for tin ir ojuuions Deplies 
vvne asked tor bv the ‘loth November and 
thf question vvliether airc'st .ind imprisonment 
loi debt vvliere no (ontunnuv is juoved should 
111' abolished (Itlier generallv or for p.irtnular 
(lasses of larsons is bi lug (onsideied bv tlie 
Govt rniiUMit ol India 

E^enaion of Workmen's Compensation to 
Agriculture and industry — In their icfom- 
meiidatiou No 234, tin Koval ('ominission 
suggestt'ti that th(> question ol the ludiisiou ot 
peisoiis eni]»loved by the larger agrunltural 
( in])1oy(‘rs and of tliosf einjiloyed in re^^erved 
fort'sts (leserv es (‘xainination The Goveriinieiit 
of India addressed a ciitular letter dated the 
21st D( ( ember 1031 to all Local Governments 
and Administrations inviting tlieir views on the 
siibjet t aft(T ( oiisnltiiig the interests eoiuerned 
lleplies w<>rt rinpiesttd by tlie 1st June 1012 
In the light of tin k plies rei civ ed, the Govern- 
ment of India .iriived at the eondusion that no 
nitioii IS desirable at presoiit on tin question of 
the iiulusiun in tlie AVoikincn’s ('oinpi nsation 
Act of iXTsons ciiiploved bv the laiger agridil- 
tural employ ('rs 'I’he proposal f<3r the in( Insioii 
of lre<-h emjiloyees is still under consideration 

Payment of Wages and Deductions I’he 
re( oniiiK'iid itions ot the Koval t’ommissjon on 
Indi.in baboni in connevion vv'ith the disbnisp- 
ment of wagi s fall undei three distim 1 1 at agones 
(1) l’rom]tter pavmeiitf' (2) a legal limitation 
of tin w.ige peiiod, and (3) the < ontiol of de- 
ductions from wages m res]»e( t of lines 'Tin 
Gov(>rninent ol India have im]>lemented tin* 
(’ommissions’ lec ommendations under the first 
and the thiid heads and thev introdmcd the 
Kavment ot Wages Bill m the Legislative 
Assemhlv on the 1st Februarv H>33 A motion 
for the eireulatioii of the Bill was moved on the 
]4th Februarv and was adopted The Bill 
wnis then torwaided to all Local Governments 
and administrations loi opinion after (onsnlmg 
the interests conceined 'I’he Government of 
India hojie to int rodm e a motion f orthe reference 
of tlie Bill to a Select Committee during the 
budget session of the Assemlily earlv this year 

Section 3 of the Pavment of w^ages Bill requires 
that wages 111 all factories coiitiolled by ilie 
fiuiiap Factories Act sh.ill be pud liefoip the 


expiry of the seventh day from the last day 
of the wage period in which the wages have 
been eanied, unless the seventh day is a non- 
working day in w'hich case w^ages should he paid 
on the first working day subsequent to such 
non-working day Where the employment of 
anv person is terminated by or on behalf of the 
emploj er, the wages due are to be paid before 
the e\]»iry ot the second day from the dav 
on which his emplovment terminated No 
provision is made m the Bill for the prompt 
payment of wages to those workers who 
terminate their employment themselves with or 
w'lthont giving notice, nor have the Government 
of India accepted the recommendation made 
by the babonr Gommission that a week's notice 
on eifher side should be made legally binding 
both for the emiilov'crs and the pmplo\ed 
Omission to provide for these matters raises 
.1 moot ])CMnt .IS to whether the Common Law ot 
Master and Servant with regard to contracts 
of eni])lovment is to stand or whether the new 
Bill IS inteiidc'd to set such law aside 

The deduc t ions which an eniiilover can make 
Irom the wages due to his workmen are defined 
III Section 4 of tlie Bill whidi states that not- 
wdhstanding tlie jirovisions of sub-section (2) 
ol Section 47 of the Indian Bailwavs Ac*t. 181K), 
or of anv otlier law for the time being in force 
tlie wagers due to an cin]»loved person shall lie 
jiaid to liim w'ltliout deductions of any kind 
excejit those antliorised i)> the Act Deduct- 
ions wlin li arc* authorised by tlie Act mav be* 
of tlie following kinds (1) deduc tioiis !)> wav 
of tine (2) deductions for damage or loss attn- 
butalde to tlie w'orkei’s neglect or default 
(•{) dcnluctioiis in lospect of housing accommoda- 
tion, tools 01 raw material sni>plied by the* 
c mplovcr and (4) deductions m respect ot such 
other .services supplied by the employer as the 
Local Government or the* in escribed authoritv 
may be genc'ra] oi special order authorise 
4s this section stands fr.imed, emplov^ers are 
prcsiimablv not iieimitted to effect deductions 
troin wage's for income-tax or for judgment - 
debts on the ordets ol courts No deductions 
by wav of fine ate jiermittc'd in the case of wages 
due to children under filteen years of age 

Deductions by way of fine are to be limited 
to h.ilt an anna in tlie rujx'c' in anv* one month 
and tlic' K'covery ol <i tine is not to be s]»reacl 
ovei over moie tlian two consecutive w.ige 
ix'riods All deductions l»y way oi fine are to 
be lecorded in 8i»ecial registers maintained 
in such torm as may be presciibed by the Local 
Governments and the proceeds of all such 
deductions are to be exjx'nded only on such 
purposes as are lieneflcialtothe persons employ ed 
in the tactoiy or establishment as are approved 
by .an authoritv to be pi escribed 

Deduc tions for damage or loss attributable 
to a worker s neglect or default are permitted 
in addition to those which can be made by way 
of fine but such deduction is not to exceed the 
amount of the loss caused to the employer 
by the neglec t or default of the employed person 
or where the damage or loss is to an article 
manufactured for sale, the wholesale price of 
that article Section 0 of the Bill which covers 
these deductions would appear not only to permit 
a continuation of the practice to be foundin 
ceraip centres of tfie textile inc^ustry ip Inc|ia 
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where employers hand over damaged material 
to the workers and etfeot deduetions from 
their wages at the wholesale or the cost price 
ot the finished artlde, hut also to entitle an 
employer to both kept the damaged article 
and to deduct its \alue from the wages of the 
workman concerned Deductions in respect of 
housing accomodation, tools, raw material 
or other services rendered by the employer 
cannot he made unless these services have 
been voluntarily accepted by the workmen 

Ihc Aft in the first instance is intended 
lo cover all factorv workers and railwav 
employees but the latter are to be exempted 
irom the operation of that part of the Dili 
which deals with proinjitor jiavment of wages 
Local (rovornments, however, have iiowfi to 
( vtend the Ait to any < lass of industrial under- 
takings 'Phe administration of the A< t is 
to be in the hands ot the Factory Department 
for factories and the Supervisors of Itaiiuav 
J,abour tor railway emiilojees Itogarding pro- 
1 edure and jienalties, I^ocal Dovernments aie 
authorised to appoint Magistrates or other 
jiersons as primary i ourts for the hearing ot 
( omplaints regarding i laiins 'J'hese primaiv 
courts (an awardfi oinpensation up to ten times 
the amount of the claim INmal proceedings 
against an emi>lover < an onlv be launi bed with 
tin sanction ot the prc'scnbed authority and 
oiilN if the flaim m the past instance has been 
suuessful 'ihe penalties for offence's nuclei 
tlie Aft are fines upto Its 600 and tor oflenccs 
under the llules to be framed under the A< t 
lines upto Ks 100 No contracting out of tin 


Act is to be permitted and appeals are not to 
be allowed 

With regard to the fixation of shorter wage 
periods of a week or .i fortnight, the Oov ernment 
of India did not feel that thev were on tlu' same 
ground as tliey were with rc'gaid to iiromiitcr 
liavinents and the control of deductions and 
thc'v have theretoie made no ])ro\iHion m tin' 
Favment of Magees Jbll to cover this matter 
Instead, they addri'ssed a circular letter to 
all liocal Governments asking for o|)itiions 
on the subject of the adv is ibilitv ot legislating 
for shorter wage jieriods Jlc'jilies to this 
( ireular letter were required to lie snlunitted 
bv the .Kith October 11)83 It is nndeistood 
that where the monthlv wage' jicriod exists 
the workc'rs themselves .irc against the iiitro- 
diictioii ot a short i*r period as thc\ art* aim id 
that unlc'SH there is a uiiivcisal < haugc in .u < ouut- 
mg from monthlv to tortmghtl\ oi wc'ckh 
the shorter wage juiod will not be ol anv m.il ('rial 
benefit and that on the ollu'r bind vv(('kl\ 
or lortnightiv r(iits might be biglu'r in total 
iiK ich'in c' than montlilv renfs and that in Iarg(' 
towns like Domliav t hc' tbiiltier workers will 
sciuander awu\ thc'ir eiiinings inoie lapnllx 
W'lth ipiK kc'i paMiimts 1 1n re plu's snbniiltc cl 
by the \anons local (iov ei iiment s to the 
Government ot India arc iiinb i c oiisidc r vt ion 
bv that Gosernmc'iit 

'Pin' modifications and 'iinendinents sngge steel 
by the Hocal Comm ission on Indian La bom 
with rc'gaicl to cvistmg labom b gjsl itioii will 
be dealt with in tin' n'sp. (five sections (le.iling 
with tlie separate siilijc c ts 


INDUSTRUL WORKERS IN INDIA. 


In 1922 India obtained recognition by the 
League of Nations as one of the eight chief 
Industrial States in the world The grounds 
on which this claim was based are stated in the 
Memorandum prepared by the India Officer 
wfiicJi gave the following figures to illustrate 
the industrial importance of the country — 

“ 28,000,000 agricultural workers (excluding 
peasant proprietors), 141,000 maritime 
workers, lascars, etc , a figure second 
only to that for the United Kingdom , 
over 20,000,000 workers in industries 
including cottage industries, mines and 


transport , railway mileage in excess of 
that in every country except the United 
States ” 

The figures for the 19‘U Population CV nsns for 
India show that the nuinlK r ol Agric iiitiii il 
Labonrc'is has imrc'asecl to iM'arly 81 J millicui 
'Phis figure excindc's tultivating owneis (J7 
million) Cultivating Tenants (H inillion) 
L.incilords (‘U million) and others ((4 imlliun), 
The number of eurm is plus wen king ckpc ndants 
Ml Industry, Trade Tr.insport and Mines amounts 
to twenty six millions Nc'ariv clevc'u Million 
persons are emjiloyed as domestic scivants 


The latest figures for the numbers employed In tactones are those available m the All-Tndia 
iteport for Factories for 1932, which are reproduced in Summary Form m the tables given 
below — 


1922 .. 

1923 

1924 . 

1925 

1926 . 

1927 .. 

1928 

1929 . 

1930 

1931 
I9i2 


Growth of Factories. 


Year. 


Number of Factories 


6,144 

5,985 

6,406 

6,926 

7,251 

7,515 

7,863 

8,129 

8,148 

8,143 

8,241 


Average Daily 
Number of 
persons Employed 
i‘361,002 
1,409,173 
1,455,592 
1,494,958 
1,518,391 
1,533,382 
1 620,315 
1,553,109 
1,528,302 
1,438,487 
1,419 711 
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Age and Sex DistribiUion of Factory Labour. 


Year. 

Men. 

Women. j 

Children 

Total. 

1922 . 

1,086,457 

206,887 

67,658 

1,361,002 

1923 

1,113,508 

221,045 

74,620 

1,409,173 

1924 . 

1,147,729 

235,332 

72,531 

1,455,592 

1925 

1,178,719 

247,514 

68,725 

1,494,958 

1926 . 

1,208,628 

249,669 

60,094 

1,518,391 

1927 . 

1,222,662 

253,158 

57,562 

1,533,382 

1 928 . . 

1,216 471 

252,933 

50,911 

1,520,315 

1929 

1,249,165 

257,161 

46,843 

1,533,169 

1 930 

1,225 425 

254,905 

37.972 

1,528,302 

1931 

]’,373!372 

231,183 

2(),932 

1,431,487 

1932 . 1 

1 , 1 72 29(> 

225,632 

21,783 

1,419,711 


Statistics for 1932 

(1) Ry 1*1 ounces 



1 

■ 


Average Daily 

Province i 

Number of Factories 

Number of 

1 



Persons employed. 

Madras ... 

1,452 

182,960 

Bombay 


575 

389,647 

Bengal 

1 ,487 

454,007 

United Provinces 


45() 

103,474 

Punjab 


515 


45,069 

Burma 


948 


90.578 

BUiar and Orissa 


281 


65,515 

Central Provinces and Berar 


741 


61,627 

Assam 


()39 


45,183 

North-West Frontier Provim c 


25 


1,101 

Baluchistan 


17 


2,443 

Ajmer-Merwara 


36 


13,588 

Delhi 


41 


12,875 

Bangalore and Coorg 


24 


1,644 

Tolal 

8.241 

1,119,711 

Stnli'^fKS for 1912 (2) Bu Classes of Concerns 




As (‘rage Dally 

Class of (5>nceins 

Numl)cr oi Faetonos 

Numbci ot 




Pc'isons Emidosc d 

1 l‘c renmal I 

S(‘ (son il 

rerenriial 

Seasonal 

Government and Loeal 3‘hind Faetoiic's 

3 h) 

<> 

120,709 

26(» 

Textiles 

492 


669 2 16 


Cotton (Spinnintf and H cai mg) 

307 


195,807 


Jute Mills 

100 


263,442 


Engineering 

609 


115,294 


Railway Worlshops 

81 


4<),<>29 


Minerals and Metals 

128 


4 5,60.5 

14^,118 

Pood, Drink and 'J'ohaeeo 

9S3 

2 235 

50,4 58 

Chemicals and Dyes, etc 

3<>7 

43 

44 471 

1 ,728 

Paper and Printing 

365 


29 527 


Processes relating to glass, wamd and stone 

364 

1 

3 5 1 54 

74 

Processes eonnec ted with Skins and huh s 

41 


5,329 


Gms and Ih’esses 

3 

2,1 16 

122 

149.843 

Miscvllanc ous 

84 

8 

8,735 

172 

lotal ‘ 

3,802 

4,439 

1,120,510 

299,201 


Ill 1931 lor the time since the public .ition 1 Victories In 1932 the tntal number of peren 
of the above statlsties the flpiiies for the number nml faetones amoiintc'cl to 3,802 with 1,120,519 
of factories and the persons elnplo^e(l ai el workers and the number of seasonal factories 
classified jueording to perepnial ami seasonal 1 amounted to 4, 139 with 299,201 workers. 
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MIGRATION. 


'rhe print ijial ornipation of India In'hiK 
nurnnltnro thoro arc naturalK no l.trKC ino\t- 
iiicnts of i)opul<ition fiom out' ])art to another 
Wlirn the niiKration flmires are hi^f' it i'' 
ueneralh in the amnll units 'J'hus Dellil has 
H])ere(nt of iinnii^rnnts and Ajrneie-Meruara 
1') A\hili in Ajmere Citv itself there are as 
inan\ immmiants as there aie nnlues 

Tinini^'ration intluenies the population ot 
India vei> little 'I'he lU'il census shows onl\ 
730. ^fi2 pcisiins as horn outside the < ountr^ as 
<iy:ainst (* 01 , 52(5 in 1021 As aj'aiust this must 
1(0 set off on aeeount of (ininration alioiit one 
million persons nho aie estimated to li.iAe 
migrated during tlie dec adi 1021-1011 

fn the ( ase of India migration is howe\er o1 
more importanre, larMip: in British India Ironi 
1 214,240 (net ) inimijjrants into Assam to 15,51(( 
(net) immigrants into the 'North West IVontier 
l‘io\mee In Assam ]mniii;i<ition is tlie limhest 
amoipt all the pio\ uk es m India On tlie othei 
hand immuir.ition from llihar and Orissa is tin 
•^leatest In the jiast the tendeiui wms for 
niniratiou to takeiilaie from the Xatue Statis 
to British India but during the decade 1021-10 0 
this position lias been ri'vised and tlie trend ot 
initirutioii has been on the whole fioin Ilritish 
India to the States, where the densit\ is Keneralh 
lower Anionii the St.ites, ]5ik,iner (iroMdes a 
most strikini^ examph' of Iminmration troni 
Biitish India In 1031, the numlxr ot imnii- 
ifraiits in Ihkaner was 101,303 or 5H j>er i ent 
of its im rease in population Of the immigrants 
aliout 54 ])er cent were from Biitish India 

Internal migration is of se^eral periods (1) 
casual migiation, imolving minor iiioxementH 
lx tween neighbouring villages (2) Temporan/ 
nugiation which is niainh due to demand lor 
laliour on canals and public Imildings and to 
pilgrimages and fairs (1) Periodu migration 
whieli IS caiiseci in' recurring seasonal demands 
(4) Srtni- permanent migration is tliat of ])ersons 
Him maintain constant contact with their 
hollies, although earning their livelihood else-, 
whore ,Such iieraons often leave their families I 
at their native places during the period of 
migration where they tlieniscMves nltimateh 
return from the ])lac(‘ of migration and (5) 
I'onuwenf migration is that in which the 
migr lilts leaves one plac’e fcir another tor good 
in addition niention mav lie ni.ide iii*rc oi 
mother form of migi.ition which ma> he c allcal 
daily 

'ihe best example of casual migration is 
furnished by the Punjab and Dellii Periodic 
migration is iiarticiilarlv lieavv at liarvest time 
• nd also at thcf changes of season when traders, 
mrdsmen, graziers and labourers trom Ivahiil, 
oaluchistan, Ivashmir and the hills move down 
to the plains for the winter months Temporary 
migration continues throughout the year. 


Within the Provinces — It is neither 
necessary nor feasible to deal with the various 
streams of migration between district and 
district of the same province or within a district 
riiose movements vary according to times and 
seasons, but it mav be useful to show the 
extent to which and the source from which 
some of the more important industrial centres 
draw their labour force 

\ss,mi’s immignitiori is generally sjicaklng of 
the pcTinaiient tv pc There h.ivc howovc'rhceii 
some ( h.ingcs sine c 11)21 in ic'spcc t of the Hourecs 
ot Aks.'iuPs labour sn]*ph Madras is the only 
province^ showuiig any incrcMso in cniigralion to 
\sH.mi while there has been a great decrease in 
emigration to Assam Irom Bihiir and Orissa 
'l'herc‘ h.is Ix'cmi a steady me rease in labour 
obtained loc ally, indicating greater fieedom and 
lliiiditv On the other h.iiid the whole c omplex- 
ion ot ilic' population of Assam is being altered 
l)y the' permanent immigrants from Mymensmgh 
111 Bc'iigal 1’he third c lass ot immigrant m 
Assam is tlie Ve/tah hut their iiiimhers are 
dec rt'asing 

15ihar and Orissa is typical of the rest of 
India in its immohilitv of labour, 055) persons 
out of cyery lOOO being horn tlieiein It has, 
liow'cvc'r, .1 higher emigration figure than anv 
other ]iroMnco 1'lie net loss to the province 
by emigration is I7,5K,0()() As in the case 
of Ass.iin hc'ie ilso a c li.inge is however 
taking place* and tlie loss by emigration is 
I onsider.ihly Ic'ss than m the previous decade 
! I'hnigiants hayc dc'c reased by 1,07,000 and Im- 
I migrants have me rc'ased by 70,000 

In thee ascot the* lliiitc'd Provinces emigration 
has UK reased l»> a net balance of 1,58,000 

Madias is tlie third highest ])rovmce so far as 
emigration is eoncmied hut its emigration is 
niostI> ovc'rsc'as 'I'he 1011 figure's shoyv a 
ver> markc'd increase in cnugr.ction to Malaya 

In the Central Pioviiues there' is a growth in 
‘ Daily Migration ’ 

As between Bntisli and State Territory 
migration in 1021 w.is against the States and in 
tavcwir ot liiitish India but this jKisitiou was 
revrrsc'd in 1011 Whereas in 11)21 the net 
loss to the' St<itc's w.is 1,24,000 in 1031 the 
States guiiK'd 4,00 035 Iroin Pritish India 

As between Biitisli India and the Prench and 
lAirtngiic'sc s( ttlc'inc'nts the' ti.il.incc* of migra- 
tion IS mc'.itly in tayoui ot Bntisli India 

The tw'o most important c oimtric's for Indian 
c'migraticm aic'Mahiva and Ceylon Jteerniting 
ot Indian laliour to Malaya was however stopped 
in 1010 None tlie Ic'ss in 1011 over 0 laklis 
Indians were found in that country In the 
case of Ceylon emigration of Indian labours 
continued in spite of the stump in the tea and 
rubber indubtries 
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OCCUPATIONS OF THE PEOPLE. 


At tho 1931 Census several ( hanfies were made 
as re;?,jrds the ( oiler tion and presentation of 
()( ( uiiatioiial statistics 'I’he prituipal ainoRst 
these was that a ( oniiilete ( ompilation of tlgures 
ol siibsuliarv ocdipations was atteinjited lor 
the Hi-st time 3 lie Census hoveever shows 
that instead ol the proportion of non-workiiiR 
dependants to workers having been reduced 
b\ the new distimtioii between earners and 
working dc'pcMui.ints, tin* jiroportion of non- 
working dependants has actunllv im leased 
3'hus, wliile in 19111 out ot every 100 persons 
4fi weie vcoikers and 51 dependants, m 1031, 44 


were workers and 66 dependants This 
increasing dependence is attributed partly to 
the difficulty of finding emplojinent 

The proportion of earners to working depen- 
dants is about nine to two , i e , oi the total 
working population 81 4 per cent is in direct 
reieipt of wages or other sources of income and 
the other 18 6 per cent are helpers of the 
wage-earners 

The following table shows the distribution of 
occupations per 10,000 livelihoods accordmg to 
< lasses and sub-classes — 


('las'-, 

tUid 

Slll)- 

(lass 

Hfcans of subsist cm c^ 

3'otal 

Prim Ijial 

0< ( upation 

Dependent 

Oc( Ujiation 

Subsidiary 

Occupation 




Males 

Pemalcs 

Males 

Pemalcs 

Males 

Females 

A, 11, 

All ()(( u))aiiuns 

10,000 

5,772 

1,049 

454 

1,242 

673 

211 

(J A 1> 









A 

Production of raw 









materials 

b,584 

4,081 

1,103 

344 

610 

375 

71 

I 

Ev|)Ioitation of animals 









and vegi'tation 

6,5b0 

1,000 

1,090 

343 

610 

372 

70 

ir 

lOvploitation ot mineials 

24 

15 

4 

1 


3 

1 

11 

]*npaiation and supply 









ot iii.iteiial su list .me cs 

1,750 

1 054 

305 

54 

104 

202 

37 

111 

Industry 

1,038 

010 

193: 

30 

70 

108 

21 

JV 

'I’l insport 

105 

118 

10 

7 

4 

24 

2 

V 

'I'radc' 

55 1 

320 

102 

17 

2 1 

70 

14 


PublK adiniMistiaiion 









ami libeial aits 

280 

210 

18 

14 

4 

38 

2 

YT 

Public toice 

50 

49 


1 


() 


VI 1 

Pulilic administration 

(><» 

55 

2 

2 

1 

9 


VllI 

Professions and liberal 









arts 

101 

100 

10 

11 

3 

23 

2 

1) 

Mis( ellaneoiis 

1,174 

427 

223 

42 

523 

58 

102 

IX 

Persons living on then 









im omc 

10 

9 

2 

1 


4 


X 

Domestic service 

751 

107 

53 

17 

409 

14 

91 

XI 

Insuthc icntly described 









oc ( uputioiis 

503 

200 

142 

12 

40 

3il 

9 

XII 

Cnprocluc tive 

104 

... 

20! 

12 

8 

: ^ 

1 


'i'hc tollowing taldc toinpaics the distribution ot occupations in 1931 with that disclosed by 
the 1931 census — • 


CJ iss 
oi 

sub-( lass 

Me, ins oi subsistence 

Distribution of 

10,000 workers in 

A 

I’roduc tioii oi raw materials 

1921 1 

7,241 

1932 

6,734 

I 

]*i\j)loitatlon of animals and vegetation 

7,217 

6,71L 

11 

Evplcutation ot minerals 

24 

23 

p ! 

Preparation and sujipp oi material substanecs 

1,759 

1,075 

1,666 

Ill 

Industry 

997 

IV 

'rransport 

134 

153 

V 

Trade 

550 

615 

(’ 

Public admimstratioii and liberal arts 

283 

269 

Vi 

Piilillc lore 0 

71 

55 

VII 

Public administration . 

69 

64 

A III 

Professions and liberal arts 

143 

150 

1) 

Misecllaneous 

717 

1,332 

IX 

Persons lu iug on their me ome 

13 


X 

Domestic service 

173 

708 

XI 

Insuffic lentlv described occupations 

406 

505 

X 

Phipioductive 

125 

105 
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Some of the ditfcreiK es revealed by the above 
t ible between 1921 and 1931 are no doubt due 
to changes in classification But it is possible 
that the greater prevalence of unemployment 
111 1931 as compared to 1921 has contributed 
to the diversion of returns from definite to 
mdcflnlte ( atcgories A close examination of 
1 tie detailed figures in the rojxirt however tends 
to show that there is a general tendency towards 
UK reasc in what may be described as modernized 
o( tupations 

'riic following tabic classifies occupations by 

SC\ — 

Among c.ireeis In prim ipal occupations the 
number of females per 1,000 careers is 222 | 
\mong woiking dependants on the other hand i 
iemales number 733 to 267 males, while if prin- 1 
( ipal and dependent o( ( upatioiis are taken 
together, the proportion of actual female workers 
to male is 317 to 083 m every 1,000 

During the 1031 census special returns from 
f i( tones w('re not called for it is seen, however, 
that the nuiniier of workers employed in orga- 
nized factories is extraordinarily low for a 


population of the si/e ot thatot India, iieing only 
16,53,169 The All-liidia figure for persons 
occupied in plantations, mines, industry and 
transport in 1921 was 24,239,555 while in 
1931 it was 20,187,689 

Pasture and agriculture occupies 71 per cent 
of the actual workers of India , or, if those who 
follow it only as a subsidiary occupation are 
excluded it accounts for 67 per t ent Industry 
occupies 10 per cent of India’s workers as 
compared to 11 per cent in 1921 'I’lie one 
industrial order in which a marked increase lias 
taken place is production and transmission 
of physical force Trade shows a det reuse 
and so do ‘ professions and public force ’ Tliern 
has however been an increase in tho category 
‘ private income and domestic service ’ 

The 1931 census report contains an interesting 
analysis of castes by occupation It shows 
that in the majority of cases about halt the 
males retain their traditional oc cujiation 
About a quarter or less of the half of those that 
have abandoned their hereditary occupations 
as their principal means of subsistence retain 
them as subsidiary. 


RECRUITMENT OF LABOUR. 


The methods adopted for the recruitment of 
labour in India have received general condemna- 
tion even from employers and the Whitley 
Commission has much to say on the subject. 

Recruitment, except In the case of special 
<vp])rentices and liigher paid workers employed 
on railways, is effected either through Sardars 
(Recruiters) or Contractors, or direct at the mill 
or factory gates The difficulties in connexion 
with recruitment are due (1) to the want of a 
stable labour force at any particular towm or 
- entre, (2) to the general illiteracy of the Indian 
1 ibourer, and (3) to the Inherent attachment of 
the worker taking up industrial employment 
to his village life and home 

The contractor is sent out to overcome the 
innate conservatism of the Indian peasant He 
IS helped in his work by the poverty and indebted- 
ness of the peasant and also by occasional bad 
harvests, but in addition he not Infrequently 
imlulges in fraud and misrepresentation by 
]>‘Untlng a rosy picture of the future that awaits 
tlie peasant In a town with its crowded bazaars 
and other amusements which are absent In 
the village The essence of the system is the 
payment of an advance to the prospective 
I vbourer in order to enable him to free himself 
t'om his pecuniary difficulties The contractor 
Htiins some form of control over his recruits 
‘Uid takes good care to recover the amount of 
tiic advance together with interest, which is 
nerally calculated at an exorbitant rate 
I ’ ' norally, the employers do not deal directly 
'Will the laliourers recruited by a contractor 
I I he latter is paid a lump-sum from which he 
i Piys lus men and retains a portion for himself 
I in tlie Central :Province8, however, it is reported 
tiiat labour is actually purchased from private 

I 1(5 


contractors at so much per head The system 
of recruitment by contractors is most in use in 
Burma owing to the scarcity of labour in that 
province and the necessity of recruitment from 
distant places. 

The method of recruitment through Sardars 
is also dependent on tho payment of advances, 
which however are made at the cost of tho 
employer. Tho Sardar Is an operative already 
at work in the mill or plantation and is sent out 
to recruit labour from among his relations, 
acquaintances or neighbours Ho is drawn 
therefore from the same class as the recruits 
themselves and can therefore be relied on to 
deal more fairly with them Another advantage 
of this system of recruitment is tliat tlie men 
recruited are insured against unemployment 
and find work waiting for them at their destina- 
tion On the other hand, it does not Infrequently 
happen especially in the Tea Gardens in Assam 
that the Sardar remits persons who are lured away 
from their homes by prospects of a bright future 
and who, on arrival, find that conditions of work 
and wages are not so bright as they imagined. 
It is, however, only in plantations that 
this form of recruitment has been used to any 
appreciable extent. 

The recruitment of labour at the mill-gate 
or at the surface of mines is the form of recruit- 
ment which is gradually gaining in importance 
overthe other two methods The news of the very 
much higher rates of wages paid in towns (whicii 
to tho villager sounds fabulous as he has no idea 
of the higher cost of living) spreads through- 
out the countryside and draws large crowds 
of would-be workers. They are to bo found 
at convenient gathering places on the thorough- 
fares waiting to be picked up for employment. 
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The older hands also return from their village 
with groups of friends, relations and neighbours 
who come in the hope of finding employment 
In the mills But the ignorance, simplicity and 
poverty of the Indian peasant render his exploi- 
tation an easy matter The employer does not 
recruit himself the men required for his establish- 
ment but holds the overseer, jobber or mukadam 
responsible for the adequate supply of labour in 
the department The latter takes the place of 
the contractor and exacts bribes from the new 
recruits. He also acts as a money-lender and 
thereby reaps a double harvest from the needy 
labourer. It would appear therefore that educa- 
tion and organisation are the only means by 
which Indian workers can escape from the 
clutches of Intermediaries who like harpies are 
ever ready to prey on them. 

In the coalfields in Bihar and Orissa unskilled 
labour is recruited by means of Sardars The 
Sardar visits villages and brings the labour with 
him, and the labour brought by him forms his 
gang He has to pay the labour bucksheeah, 
khoraki and travelling expenses, and for this 
purpose he frequently receives advances either 
from the contractor or from the Company 
concerned. At the Bhowra colliery advances 
varying from Rs 3 to Rs fO are paid to the 
recruits in addition to their travelling allowances 
and food. Such advances are seldom recovered 
and never If the gang maintains good attendance 
at work Tlie Sardar obtains remuneration 
for his services in various ways Sometimes 
he is paid a commission and a salary, but gene- 
rally he is paid a certain amount on each ton 
of coal raised by miners working in his gang 
Independent recruiters are paid at 9 pies per tub 
raised In the Central Provinces the recruiters 
or mukadams as tlicv are called receive 3 pies 
per head per vicek from the individual labourers 
whom they recruit and wages from the employers 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshed- 
pur maintain an Employment Bureau where 
skilled and unskilled workers are registered 
and employed Applicants for work assemble 
in a yard and daily requuements arc selected 
by the officer in charge. No outside recruit- 
ment is done in the literal sense of the woid, 
but in the event of special qualifications being 
required and no applicants being available, the 
post is advertised in a few leading newspapers. 

The methods adopted by different Indian 
railways for the recruitment of unskilled labour 
are generally the same as those wliiUi obtain 
in other industries In the case of workshop- 
men, a trade test is geneially given and m every 
case a medical examination has to be gone 
through. Special apprentices for the higher 
grades are engaged by all Railways The terms 
and conditions attached to apprenticeship in 
most cases are similar. 

The Royal Commission on Indian Labour has 
made several recommendations with regard to 
the employment of the factory worker for tlie 
guidance of employees in general W e reproduce 
below some of the moie important of these 
recommendations — 

(a) Jobbers should be excluded fiom the 
engagement and dismissal of labour. 


(b) Whenever the stale of the factory 
permits it, a Labour Officer should be appointed 
directly under the General Manager His 
main functions should be in regard to engage- 
ments, dismissals and discharge 

(c) Where it is not possible to appoint a 
whole time Labour Officer, the Manager or 
some responsible officer should retain complete 
control of engagements and dismissals 

(d) Employers’ Associations in co-opcration 
with trade unions should adopt a common 
policy to stamp out bribery 

(e) Where women are engaged in substantial 
numbers, at least one educated woman should 
be appointed m charge of their welfare and 
supervision throughout the factory. 

(/) Workers should be encouraged to apply 
for definite periods of leave and should go 
with a promise that on their return at the 
jiroper time they will be able to resume their 
old work Whenever possible an allowance 
should be given to the worker wdio goes on leave 
after appro\ed service. 

Messrs E 1) Sassoon & Co , who control 
eleven cotton textile mills in Bombay and the 
Burma-Siiell Corporation, ha\e appointed Special 
Labour Welfare Officers to re( ruit labourers 
ami look after their wcltare J'he acute tiadi 
depression has, liowT\cr, prevented a more 
general adoption of this system but several 
firms are making noteworthy attempts to 
im])ro\e existing methods of recruitment in 
tactoric 8 

Recruitment for Assam . The Assam 
Labour and Emigration Act, 1901, was designed 
mainly to regulate the recruitment and 
engagement of indentured labour It had 
not been possible for some years for anv 
worker in Assam to be subjected to a penal 
contract and, in consequence of this and other 
changes, the law became entirely unsuited to 
incscnt conditions Attempts w^cre made bj 
amending Acts in 1908, 1915 and 1027 to adapt 
the Act to meet altering conditions Sub- 
stantial paits of the original Act were repealed 
and largo numbers of lules framed in an en 
deavour to use the Act to regulate the recruit- 
ment of emigrants who are subject to no indcu 
ture These ehunges proved Inadequate ami 
they made the law exrcmely confused Larg< 
parts of the survuing provisions of the Act 
became completely ineffective and those 
provisions which were operati^e were open to 
weighty criticisms 

During the years 1926-1928 the Government 
of India earned on consultations w 1th the Local 
Governments in regard to amending the law 
governing recruitment of labour for the Assam 
lea gardens In the meanwhile, the Royal 
Commission on Labour had been appointed and 
they collected a large amount of evidence on 
the subject ITie Commission recommended the 
replacement of the existing legislation by a 
new enactment and suggested that the power 
conferred by section 3 of the Assam Labour 
and Emigration Act of 1901 to prohibit recruit- 
ment for Assam in particular localities should bt 
withdrawn immediately They recommended 
tliat the new Act should proxide (a) that no 
assisted emigrants fiom controlled areas should 
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be forwarded to the Assam tea gardens exeept 
through a depot maintained eitiier by the 
1ea Industry or by suitable groups of cmplo\ers 
and approved by the Local Government or by 
such authoiily as it mav appoint , (h) that the 
Government of India should have powei to 
frame rules icgarding transit arrangements, 
in partieular for the lading down oi certain 
prescribed routes to Assam and for the main- 
tenance of depots at neeessar> intervals , and (e) 
that in the ov«Mit of tin recrudescence of abuses. 
Government «hould have jiower to reintroduce 
in any area the jirohiiiition ot leeruitment 
otherwise than bv means of licmised qarden- 
sxnlars and licensed recruiters Another 
recommendation of the Commission was that 
the Assam Labour Jioard should be abohahe<l 
and in its place the Go\eiiinient of India should 
appoint a Piotcctor of Immigrants in Assam 
to look aft('r the inbuests of emigrants tiom 
other Provinces With regard to tlic question 
of repatriation, the Commission recommended 
that everv future assisted emigrant to an Assam 
tea garden should have the nglit after the first 
three years to l>o repatriated at his emplojer’s 
expense and that the Protector should be 
f mpowered to repatriate a gaiden worker at the 
expimse of the emiiloyei within one vear of his 
arrival if it is found nee('s«ar\ on the ground 
of health, unsuitabilitv of the work to his 
jiersonal eapai ity or for other sufficient reason 

The Government of India framed a Poll called 
the Tea Districts Emglrant Labour Pill, based 
mainly on the recommendations of the Com- 
misbion hut wilh variations in resjiett of minor 
details The Pill was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly on the 11th March 1<)32 and w\‘is 
circulated to all Local Governments for opinion 
It was then referred to a select Committee w'ho 
presented their Report to the Assembly on the 
Mb September 1 932 The Bill as amended by 
the select Committee h’as passed by the Indian 
Legislature In September 1932 and received the 
assent of the Governor-General on the 8th 
October 1932 The new Act came Into operation 
from the Ist April 1 933 

The Tea Districts Emigrant Labour Act, 
1932, extends to the whole of British India 
including the Southal Parganas and repeals 
tlie Assam Labour and Emigration Aft, 190], 
and the subsequent amending Acts The 
Hist object of the Act Is to make it possible, 
on the one hand, to exercise all the control over 
the recruitment and forwarding of assisted 
emigrants to the Assam Tea Gardens as may 1x5 
justified and required bv the interests of cmi- 
giants and potential emigrants, and, on the 
other hand, to ensure that no restrictions are 
imposed which are not justified Loe al Govern- 
ments are empowered, subject to the control 
of the Government of India, to impose control 
over the forwarding of assisted emlgr<int8 
(Chapter III) or over both their recruitment and 
their forwarding as occasion may dictate 
(Chapters III and IV) Employers will be 
prevented from recruiting otherwise than by 
means of certificated qarden sirdars or licensed 
r( eruiters It is made unlawful to assist jx;rsoiis 
under 16 to emigrate unless they are aeeompanied 
by their parents or guardians With regard to 
the question of repatriation (Chapter II), evx*ry 
emigrant labourer, on the expiry of a period of 
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three years from the date of his entry into 
Assam, will have the right of repatriation as 
against the emplovcr employing him at such ex- 
piry (Section 7), and any emigrant labourer who 
licforo the oxjuiv^ of tliree veaisfrom his entry 
into Assam is disniiss<*d bv his emplovmr other- 
wise than foi wilful and seiious misconduct 
will also have the right of repatriation (Section 
8 (J) ) It will also be possible to claim repatria- 
tion within thiee vears in the event of the 
emigrant falling in liealth, not lx ing provided 
with suitable work or having his wages unjustly 
withheld or tor anv oth( r sutheient cause 
(Section 10 (1)) Purthri, re|iatriatioii can 1 k> 
ordered at an\ time bv a eiitninal court in the 
ease of a l.ibourei who has been assaulted liy 
the cm|)lojer or l)v his agent (Section 11) 
Where an cnijdover fails to make all the neies- 
sarv arrangements for the repatriation of a 
labourei woi king under him within fifteen days 
fiom tlie date on wlneli a right of repatriation 
arises to an emigrant lahonrer the Controller 
mav diiect the emplovcr cotieornecl to despatch 
such labourer and his tamily or to pay him 
such compc'iisation as may ho prescribed 
within such period as the Controller may fix 
(Sections 1 3 and 1 ^) 

Section 3 of the Act makes provision for the 
ai»pointnuMit of a C()ntrolI('r ot Kmigiants with 
some stalf and jmssilily one oi more Deputy 
(Controllers for supervising tlie general adminis- 
tration of the svstem which the Act seeks to 
establish , and the c liargc's are to bo met from 
an annii.il oe«s e.illed the Emigrant Lalxmr 
cess wdiich shall be levied at sue h rate nob 
exceeding Rs <) x'cr each emigrant as the 
Govenior-fJeneral in (kuineil may, by a notiflea- 
iicm In the* “Gazette of India,” detormino for 
each >eur of levy 

The provisions of the Act are Intended to 
apjily only to emigiation for work on tea planta- 
tions in the' eight specified districts in Assam in 
the first instance hut power is retained to 
extend its application to other industries and 
to other districts in Assam If necessary (Section 
38). 

Latest Statistics — The Annual Report on 
the working of the Assam Labour Board during 
the year ending the 30th June 19 32 is the lat- 
est available. The Report shows that the total 
number of persons recruited during the year was 
49,857 as against 50,655 In the previous year. 
The average of advances to garden sirdars 
for each adult recruit fell In 25 and rose In 
3 agencies as compared with the preceding 
year No cases occurred in which the local 
Agents were found to be extravagant or Indis- 
creet in the matter of giving advances to sirdars. 
The total number of garden sirdars prosecuted 
for offences In connexion with recruitment was 
32 as compared with 09 in the previous year. 
The rate of cess on garden sirdars and emigrants 
was eight annas per head during 1931-32. The 
actual receipts from the cess amounted to 
Rs 26,721-8 0. 

Reforms in the Bombay Cotton Mill 
Industry — In a circular letter dated the 8th 
January 1930 the Bombay Mlllowners’ Assocla- 
tlou Instnictcd all mills affiliated to the 
Association to introduce, wherever possible, a 
policy of direct recruitment of labour Instead 
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of the existing practice of recruitment through 
jobbers The introduction of a system for 
providing Discharge Certiflcatei to operatives 
leaving service was also recommended 
The certificates are to contain a record of the 
service of the operative concerned and in all 
cases of recruitment, the men presenting them- 
selves for employment will be asked to produce 
their Discharge Certificates Notices are to be 
posted at all mills stating (a) that all persons 
will be engaged by the Manager or by the head 


of the department concerned, and (b) that any 
heads of departments, assistants or jobbers 
accepting bribes from the workpeople will be 
instantly dismissed. 

Several groups of mills are considering the 
possibility of employing labour officers who will 
be responsible for the direct recruitment oi 
labour and for welfare vork genor.illj The 
action taken by Messrs E 1) Sassoon <1" Co 
m this coniie\ion has already been referred to 
above 


ABSENTEEISM AND 

Though there is meagre statistical information 
available on this subject, it may be stated with 
a fair amount of accuracy that the Indian worker 
is more habituated to absent himself from 
work than his prototype in other countries 
He has yet to get himself thoroughly adapted 
to the industrial environment in which he finds 
himself. The reasons for his absence are not 
always connected with his love of rest 
hut in many cases absence is due to causes 
beyond his control such as sickness, domestic 
difficulties, etc. The effects which poor and 
indifferent housing have on his work have been 
dealt with in the Section on Industrial Housing 

The Factory Labour Commission of 1907 
made an inquiry into the number of absent 
workers and came to the conclusion that the 
average worker took 2 days off every month and 
a further holiday of from 3 to 7 weeks every 
year. In addition, he receives the weekly 
holiday and from 4 to 10 Indian holidays during 
the year. The question of absenteeism received 
the attention of the Indian Tariff Board (Cotton 
Textile Industry) and it was urged in evidence 
before them that the etflclency of labour in 
Bombay was greatly reduced by the high per- 
centage of absenteeism among the operatives. 
The Board came to the conclusion that Ahmeda- 
bad had a great advantage over Bombay in 
the matter of absenteeism, both in respect of a 
low rate throughout the year and also of the 
absence of the wide seasonal variations which 
were apparent in other centres of the textile 
industry. They therefore recommended that 
in order to minimise the effect of absenteeism 

Percent \GE Absenteeism in 
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there should be a general adoption of a system 
already in force in a few mills in Bombay under 
which a certain number of spare hands are 
entertained in each department, except tlio 
weaving. The Board said “The percentage of 
extra men in each department is not necessarily 
the same, but we were gi\ on to understand that 
spread over the whole of the mill, it usually 
worked out at about 10 per cent “ 

Messrs E D Sassoon A Co started last vear 
in some of tlie ( otton textile nulls under then 
agency in Bonibav, a system ot de( asualis.itioii 
oi their bat//t (or sulistitute) labour Bv tins 
system if absenteeism is estimated at JO jx'r 
eent on .1 tot.il labour fon e of J ,()()() foi any om 
unit substituti' ])asHCS aie issued to 100 workeis 
and substitute woik is limited to tbesi* ti(k»t 
holders only I’be system is one wlm b deservi s 
to be more geiuTally ado]>t(*d 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay publishes in the Labour Gazette every 
month statistics of absenteeism in the textile 
mills at the important centres of tlio cotton 
industry in the Bombay Presidency and in 
Engineering workshops of the Bombay and 
Karachi Port Trusts If figures of absenteeism 
for each day during any month are examined 
It is found that they are higher on days imme- 
diately following pay day The following 
table gives the figures for percentage aliscii- 
tecism month by month for the year 1933 witli 
averages for the whole year for cotton textile 
mills in three important centres of the Bombay 
Presidency 

THE lEXTlLl iNDOSTin 


Month 

Bombay 

1 Ahmedabad 

Sholapur 

January 

9 00 

3 

13 73* 

I^ebruary 

10 31 

3 54 

14 00 

Mareli 

10 20 

3 50 

14 40 

April 

10 41 

3 0 i \ 

15 00 

May 

0 f)7 

3 92 

14 02 

.June 

0 10 

3 55 

15 43 

July 

« 1)3 

3 28 

J2 01 

August 

8 85 

3 55 

13 00 

September 

8 11 

3 0<) 

12 70 

October 

9 21 

3 02 1 

14 (13 

November 

7 89 

3 71 1 

13 03 

December 

8 40 

3 36 

17 07 

Ayerage for year 

9 23 

3 61 1 

14 29 
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In the ElectricAl and Mechanical Departments 
of Railways, absenteeism generally amounts 
to 10 to 11 per cent. As In cotton mills, 
absenteeism is greater immediately after pay 
day. In Railways in Burma, absenteeism is 
lower and roughly amounts tc 2 50 per cent. 

Labour Turnover — A charge is very often 
levelled against the Indian worker that owing 
to his migratory character, lie changes his place 
of employment very frequently and that this 
results in a high rate of labour turnover There 
is, however, very little information available 
regarding the average period of service or the 
rates of turnover at important industrial centres 
in India In the case of the Empress Mills 
at Nagpur, it has been estimated that since 
1908, the average period of continuous service 
of the employees amounted to 7 89 years In 
another cotton mill in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment worked out 
at about 40 months while in the case of other 
factories it roughly amounted to about 30 months 
Out of a total number of 3,700 workers engaged 
in the Pencil Valley Coal Mines it was found 
that 1,550 workers were in employment for less 
than a year, 650 from 1 to 2 years, 700 from 2 
to 3 years and 800 workers had more than 3 
years’ continuous service to their credit. In 
the manganese mines in the Central Provinces 
the average duration of employment comes to 
about 9 to 10 months for the whole of the labour 
force in any one year One to two years is on 
an average the period of employment of workers 
m the Tata Iron and Steel Works The total 
labour turnover during normal working for 
three years in the same Works amounted to 
36 6 per cent , 31 3 per cent and 21 1 per 
cent respectively In the Indian Cable and 
Construction Company in Bihar and Orissa, 
however, skilled labour has remained practically 
unchanged during the last five years but the 
unskilled workers recruited from the aboriginal 
class had changed to the extent of about 30 
per cent annually In one of the mills at 
Cawnpore the average period of continuous 
service amouted to 8 87 years 

The Labour Office of the Government of 
Bombay conducted a special enquiry into 
the length of service of cotton mill workers 
in Bombay City in 1927-28 A sample of 1 
in 10 tenements was decided upon and the 
information was collected on suitable schedules 
by the Lady Investigators of that Office 
from the inmates of such tenements who were 
reported to be cotton mill workers Only the 
predominant working class localities were visited 
ior the purposes of the enquiry and the total 
number of schedules accepted for final tabulation 
was 1,348. 

Of the 1,348 workers, 988 or 73 29 per cent, 
were men and 360 or 26 71 per cent were women 


Nearly 21 per cent of the operatives began 
work In the mills before the 15th year, 38 per 
cent, between the 15th and the 20th year. 32 
per cent between the 20tli and the 30th year and 
the remaining 9 per cent joined the first mill 
after they had attained the age of 30. 

Sixty-three per cent of the workers were 
born In the Konkan and 27 per cent in the Deccan 
while the rest came from different parts of the 
( ountrv It is very significant that not a 
single worker ga\e his place of origin as Bombay 
City 

About 48 per cent of the workers covered by 
the sample continued in the employment of the 
same mill without change, 34 per cent served 
In two or three mills and 18 per cent had served 
in 4 or more mills The highest number of 
mills served by an individual was 15 The 
cause of leaving the mills was “ for going to 
native place" in 26 per cent cases, " low wages 
and for bettering prospects" in 21 percent cases, 
"absentee duo to Illness" in 14 per cent, cases 
and “retrenchment" in 10 per cent cases 
Other causes for leaving mills were unsuitable 
conditions of work, dismissal, strike, resignation, 
etc 

The approximate period of total service (includ- 
ing the period of non-attendance) was reported 
to be less than 5 years in 37 54 per c'^nt cases, 
6 to 10 years in 23 37 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
years in 15 88 per cent cases, 15 to 20 years in 
9 13 per cent cases and more than 20 years in 
14 08 per cent cases The percentages of 
workers who iiad not changed mills was 67 in the 
case of operatives with less than 5 years’ service 
and 42 for workers with 5 to 10 years’ service 
In the other service groups, the percentage of 
operatives working in the same mill varied 
between 25 and 45 


The actual active service was reported to 
be less than 5 years in 46 51 per cent cases, 
5 to 10 years in 24 26 per cent cases, 10 to 15 
years in 13 95 per cent cases and 15 to 20 years 
in 7 20 per cent cases. In the remaining 8 08 
per cent cases the actual service was more than 
20 years. 

A large number of workers in the age groups 
15-20 and 20-25 had served for a period of loss 
than 5 years while the most common period of 
service in the age group 25-30 was between 5 and 
10 years In the age group 30-35 about 30 per 
cent of the workers had served for less than 5 
years and 19 per cent for a period of 5 to 10 
years Among workers of 35 to 40 years of age, 
the number of those falling in each of the first 
five service groups was between 16 and 20 per 
cent. 
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The conditions of factory labour until 1913 
w-ere regulated by the Indian Factories Act of 
1881, as amended in 1891 Under the chief 
provisions of the amended Act Local Govern- 
ments were empowered to appoint Inspectors 
of Factories and Certifying Surgeons to testify 
as to the age of children A mid-day stoppage 
of work was prescribed in all factories, except 
those worked on an approved system of shifts, 
and Sunday Ial)our was prohibited subject to 
certain exceptions The hours of employ- 
ment for women were limited to 11, with inter- 
vals of rest amounting to at least an hour and 
a half , their employment between 8pm and 
Sam was prohibited, as a general rule, except 
1 n factories worked by shifts The hours of work 
for children (defined as persons below the age of 
14 ) were limited to 7 and their en^ployment at 
night-time was forbidden children below the 
age of 9 were not to be employed Provision 
was made for fencing of macliinery and for the 
promulgation of rules as to water supply, venti- 
lation, the prevention of overcrowding, etc. 

The next Factory Act to be passed into law 
was Act XII of 1911 This Act extended the 
definition of "factory” so as to include seasonal 
factories working for less than 4 months in the 
year, shortened the hours within which children, 
and, as a general rule, women might be employed 
and further restricted the employment of women 
by night by allowing it only in the case of cotton 
ginning and pressing factories It also contained 
a number of new provisions for securing the 
health and safety of the operatives, making 
Inspection more effective and securing generally 
the better administration of the Act The most 
Important feature of the Act, however, was the 
introduction of a number of special provisions 
applicable only to textile factories The report 
of the Factory Commission showed that excessiv e 
hours were not worked except in textile factories 
The Act, for the first time, applied a statutory 
roatilctlon to the hours of employment of adult 
males by laving down that, subject to certain 
exceptions, “ no person shall be employed in 
any textile factory for more than 12 hours in any 
one day ” It also provided in the case of 
textile factories that no child may be cmplo>ed 
for more than six hours in any one day and that 
(subject to certain exceptions, which were fac- 
tories worked in accordance with an approved 
system of shifts) no women may be employed 
before 5-30 a m or after 7 pm (the new 
limits laid down generally for the employment 
of women and children) 

The Acte now in force — The ratification by 
India of the Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference held in Washington 
in 1919 necessitated radical revision of the Indian 
Factories Act of 1911. This was undertaken 
during 1921 and the Indian Factories Amend- 
ment Act, 1922, introduced a series of important 
reforms including the adoption of a 60-hours’ 
week, the raising of the minimum age of children 
from 9 to 12, the prohibition of night work for 
women, the extension of the Act to a large 
number of small factories, drastic restriction of 
the exempting provisions, etc. The principal 
object of the amending Act of 1923 was the 
removal of a difPeulty which had arisen in con- 
nection with the law relating to the weeklj 
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holiday The experience gained during the 
three years which immediately followed the 
revision of the Act in 1922 indicated that the 
amending Act had worked smoothly and that the 
main principles followed In 1922 commanded 
general acceptance It was not considered 
necessary, therefore, to modify any of the main 
principles of the Act, butseveral administrative 
difficulties had arisen in connection with some 
sections of the Act — one sueh difficulty relating 
to Section 21 which provided for intervals 
Local Governments were asked in June 1926 to 
consider a possible solution of the difficulty 
and to bring to the notice of the Government 
of India any difficulties which might have arisen 
in connection with other provisions On 
receipt of their replies, a conference of Chief 
Inspectors of Factories was convened The 
conference recommended a number of altera- 
tions designed by allowing greater elasticity in 
some directions and by increasing control in 
others to make for smoother working The 
FactoriesAmendmentActof 1926 was, therefore, 
passed on the recommendations of that conference 
and on the opinions received from the Local 
Governments The more important alterations 
effected included the widening of the definition 
of " factories” so as to bring within the control 
of the Act such establishments as Electrical 
Generating Stations, water works, etc , the 
prevention of the issue of ago certificates by 
Certifying Surgeons to children who are not fit 
for employment, the prevention of cleaning 
machinery in motion, even by men, In cases 
where Local Governments were of opinion that 
the work is attended by danger to theoperatl^ es, 
a clearer definition of the periods prescribed for 
intervals of rest , and, while still preventing the 
employment of children in two factories on the 
same day, the permitting of women to work in 
two factories on the same day provided that the 
limits for hours of work were not exceeded 
Hours of Work* — Tlie Indian Factories Act 
prescribes a daily as well as a weekly limit to the 
hours of work in factories and provides for rest 
intervals and for a weekly holiday Section 28 
of theActp^o^ ides that no person shall be employ- 
ed in any factory for more than 11 hours in 
any one day , and Section 27 provides that no 
person shall be employed in a factory for more 
than 60 hours In any one week Section 21 
of the Act makes it obligatory for the occupier 
of a factory to provide for each person employed 
a rest period of at least one hour at intervals not 
exceeding 6 hours, or at the request -of the 
employees concerned two rest periods of half 
an hour each, at intervals not exceeding 5 hours, 
the total duration of the periods of rest on that 
day not being less than one hour for each period 
of 6 hours worked generally With the previ- 
ous sanction of the Local Government and at 
the request of the employees concerned the rest 
Interval may also be reduced to half an hour for 
each male person provided that he Is not em- 
ployed for more than 8^ hours on each working 
day and is not required to work for more than five 
hours continuously For children, Section 23 
(c) provides that no child shall be employed 
In a factory for more than 6 hours in any one day 
Section 21 (6) provides that for each child work- 
ing more than 5 J hours in any one day a period 
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of rest of uut less than half an hour shall be given 
and the period of rest has to be so Axed that no 
child shall be required to work continuously for 
more than 4 hours Sections 23 (6) and 24 (o) 
further provide that no child or woman may oe 
employed in any factory before half past five 
o'clock In the morning or after 7 o'clock in the 
evening Under Section 25 a child cannot be 
employed in two factories on the same day but 
adults may be so employed in such circumstances 
as may be prescribed Under the provisions of 
Section 26 every Manager of a factory has to 
fix specified hours for the employment of each 
person employed in such factory and no person 
is allowed to be employed except during such 
specified hours The Governments of Madras, 
Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces arc the only Local Govern- 
ments which have prescribed the circumstances 
under which adults may be emplojed in more 
than one factory on the same day The rules 
framed by these Local Governments invest the 
Inspector of Factories with the power to sanction 
such employment if he is satisfied that the 
adults concerned are not employed for more 
than 10 hours on any one day and that they 
receive the weekly holiday prescribed by 
Section 22 ol the Act In addition to the notice 
re hours of work for particular periods, every 
factory has to maintain a register of all persons 
employed in a factory in the form prescribed by 
the Local Government showing their hours of 
work and the nature of their respective employ- 
ment. 

Proposed Amendment of the Factories Act, 
following^ the Recommendations of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour — J'h(' It((yal 
Commission made several very important 
recommendations for substantial amend- 
ments of the Indian Factories Act, 1911, 
as amended by the Amending Acts of 1922, 
1923, 1926 and 1931, firstly, for the rediution! 
of the maximum limits of daily and weekly 
liours of work m perennial factoiies and for tin 
iH'tter regulation of such hours, secondly, for 
the improvement of working conditions in 
Intones, and thudly, for a more effective 
observance, on tiic part of the factory owners, 
of the requirements of the Act The Govern- 
ment of India, in the Department of Industries I 
and Labour, Issued a circular letter, dated the 
loth June 1932, addressed to all Local Govern- 
nu'uts and Administrations forwarding a draft 
Ihll intended to consolidate the present law 
H g irding the regulation of power using factories 
and incorporating the majority of the Com- 
uussioners’ recommendations All Piovincial 
‘lovemmcnts were asked to submit rejilies to 
tins letter by the 1st December 1932 On 
rei cipt of the local Government’s replies, the 
Honourable Member in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Industries and Labour of the Govern- 
ment of India made a tour of the more important 
industrial centres in India to discuss various 
Muestions arising out of the draft Bill with the 
o presentatives of I^ocal Govenimcnts and 
i^'iociations of Ginjiloyers and workmen On 
tlic conclusion of this tour, the Government of 
India convened a conference of Provincial Uhief 
Inspectors of Fai tones and aifliial Bill was flien 
'Irawn up which was introduced m the Legisla- 
H\e Assembly on the 8th September 1933 At 
Oie moment ot writing, this Bill is under 
examination by a Select Committee of the ' 
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members of both Houses in the Central Legisla- 
ture and it is expected that the consolidated 
I’actories Act will be passed during the budget 
Session of the Legislative Assembly m the 
Spring of 1934 It the Bill is jmssed into law 
it may be brought into operation cither on Ist 
Julv 1934 or the 1st January 1935 

The Iloyal commission also made several 
suggestions with regard to the control of facto- 
ries not using power nearly all of which are at 
present unregulated The Government of India 
propose a new and separate Act in respect of 
such factories and they are at present engaged 
in dralting a Bill covering the ConimlsHioucrB’ 
recommendations in the matter 

The following arc the more important 
additional matters proposed to be covered 
by the Consolidating A(t — 

(а) A dihtirution is to be drawn between 
seasonal and percmnlal factories. A fadory 
which is exclusively engaged in cotton ginning 
cotton or jute pressmg, the decortication of 
groundnuts, or the manufacture of ground- 
nut oil, or the manufacture of coffee, indigo, hu , 
rubber, sugar (including qur) or tea is to be a 
seasonal factory , provided that the Local 
Government may, by notification in the local 
official Gazette, de< lare any such factory in 
which manutac turing processes are ordinarily 
carried on for more tlian 180 working days 
m the year, not to be a seasonal factory lor 
the purposes of the A( t The Local Government 
may also, by notification, declare any seasonal 
factory In which nianutacturing xuocesses are 
ordinarily carried on for not more than 180 
working days in the year and which cannot lie 
earned on exc‘e])t during particular seasons or at 
times ciepemdent on the 11 regular action of 
natural forces, to be a seasonal factory for the 
I»uri)Obes ol this Ac t 

(б) Factory opc ratives ar(> at present divided 
into two age groups (J ) Adults and (2) Children, 
X e , jieisons over 12 and under 15 years of age 
It IS now propose d to introduce a third ago 
group of “Adolescents,'* i c , pcTsons over 
the age of 15 years and under the age* ot seven- 
teen years who have not been c crtiflcd as fit for 
adult emi)loymc*nt Such “ Adolescents ’’ as 
have not been so certified are to bo deemed 
to be children. 

(cl It IS proposed that the existing maximum 
limiis of eleven hours per day and sixty houis 
per week should continue to be ofjserved in the 
c ase of seasonal factories and that the maximum 
hours of work to be pennlttrd in the case of 
workers m pc'renniul factories should be reduced 
to ten hours per clay and 54 hours iwr week 
subject to the proviso that persons employed 
on work necessitating continuous production 
for technical reasons and persons whose work 
is required for the manufacture or supply of 
articles of prime necessity which must be made 
or supplied every clay may ]>o employed for not 
more than 56 hours in any one week Tbe 
maximum hours of work i)c*rinitted in the case 
ot children is five hours per day both in seasonal 
and in perennial factories 

(d) The Bill proposes to introduce into the 
\ct for the first time the jinnciple of “ spread- 
over,” X e , the limitation ot the jx'riod of the 
number of consecutive liours during which the 
(iaily limits of hours of work may be availed 
of b> the owner or an occupier of a factory The 
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Bpread-over in the case of adults la limited to 
thirteen consecutive hours and in the case of 
children to seven and a half consecutive hours , 
but the continuous period of eleven free hours 
In every twenty-four hours in the case of adults 
must include the hours between 7pm and 
6am in the case of women The continuous 
period of sixteen and a half free hours In the case 
of children must include the hours between 7 
l *>Bi i -find 6am Exemj)tlons in the case of 
women are permitted in such (ases as technical 
reasons require that work should be done at 
night, e g , \a the fish curing industry 

(e) The existing provisions with regard to 
the control of artificial humidification are to 
be expanded And the Bill also proposes to 
give power to Local Governments to authorise 
an Inspector to call upon Managers of factories 
to carry out specific measures for inc reasing the 
cooling power of the air where he is of the 
opinion that it is at times insufficient to secure 
operatives against danger to health or serious 
discomfort, provided that the cooling power 
can be appreciably increased without involving 
an amount of expense which would be unrea- 
*w)nable under the circumstances 

(/) With regard to welfare, the Bill includes 
provisions for tlie maintenance of (1) a sufficient 
and suitable supply of water for washing for 
the use of persons employed in processes involving 
contact with poisonous or obnoxious substances , 
(2) adequate shelters for rest in factories em- 
ploying more than 160 jiersons , (3) rooms reser- 
ved for the use of children of women employed 
in factories employing more than 60 women 
and (4) first aid appliances Bowers are to be 
given to Local Governments to frame rules in 
respect of the last three matters The Govern- 
ment of India, however, have not accepted the 
recommendation of the Boyal Commission with 
regard to giving power to Local Governments 
to issue welfare orders as aie ist-u-^d by the 
Secretary of State in England under Section 7 
of the Police, Eactorics, etc (Miscellancoup 
Provisions) Act, 191 . They are of opinion 
that the matters to be covered by such welfare 
orders should have the approval of the Legisla- 
ture and should not be imposed on factory 
owners by the Executive Government. 

{g) Local Governments are to be given 
powers to make rules prescribing the fitness 
to be attained by children seeking employment 
in factories or in any class of factories, and 
when such a standard has been prescribed no 
child failing to attain it can be certified as fit 
for employment in a factory. 

(.h) Inspectors are to be granted power to 
call upon managers to carry out such tests as 
may be necessary to determine the strength or 
quality of any specified parts of the structure 
of factories if they are of opinion that, on account 
of any defect or inadequacy in the construction 


of any factory, the factory or any part thereof 
is dangerous to human life or safety , and Local 
Governments are to be empowered to make 
rules for the furnishing, by factories, of certifi- 
cates of stability. 

(t) The maximum amount of overtime that 
can be worked by virtue of any exemptions 
granted under the Act is to be limited 
and a time and a half is to be allowed 
m all eases where a worker in a seasonal 
factory works for more than 60 hours in any 
one week or where a worker in a factory other 
than a seasonal factory works for more than 
ten hours in any one day But where a worker 
in a factory other than a seasonal factory 
works for more than fifty-four hours In any 
week, he is to be entitled, in respect of the 
overtime worked less any overtime in respect 
of which he is entitled to extra pay under the 
preceding sentence, to pay at the rate of one 
and a quarter times his ordinary rate of pay. 
Where a worker in a factory works on the 
weekly rest day he is to be entitled, in respect 
of the overtime worked to pay at the rate of 
onc-and-a-half times the ordinary rate of pay. 

(i) No exemptions are to be granted in respect 
of the provisions for spreadover, prohibition 
of night work between 7-30 p m and Sam 
and of the weekly limits of hours of work for 
women and persons under the age of sixteen 
years , but the grant of the existing exemption 
in thc‘ case of women employed in fish curing 
and fish-canning factories is to be permitted 

(A:) The existing Sections 26, 35 and 86 are 
to be entirely recasted in order to provide more 
effective methods for the maintenance of re- 
cords and registers of employment, the posting 
of notices, for the benefit of the workers, of their 
hours of employment, the preseribed abstracts 
of the Factories Act, weekly holidays, etc , and 
for the notification of these notices and any 
changes proposed to be* imide in them to Inspec- 
tors ot faetorles 

(/) Higher peimltic'S and fines are to be 
prescribed for occnpic'rs or owners of factories 
who have bc'cn previously convicted for having 
committed the same offences 

The Local Governments wTre asked to submit 
their replies to the abo\c proposals incorporated 
m the Draft Bill prepared by the Government of 
India, by the Ist Dec ember 1932 On reteint 
of the replies of the Local Governments, the 
Government of India recast their Original Draft 
Bill m order to give effect to the more important 
recommendations made by some of these Govern- 
ments and a revised consolidatmg Bill was 
introduced in the Legislative Assembly on the 
8th September 1933 on a motion to refer to 
Select Committee The Select Committee set 
in Delhi from the 18th January 1934 onwards 
At the moment of writing it is anticipated that 
the new Factories Act will be passed during the 
Budget Session of the Assembly this year. 


LATEST FACTORY STATISTICS. 

The latest statistics available In connection in 622 perennial and 353 seasonal factories, and 
with the administration of the Indian Factories not abo\e 48 hours per week in 1,369 perennial 
Act are for 1932 The data published in and 1,007 seasonal factories In the case of 
connection with the normal weekly hours those fat tones emplojing women 3,029 required 
of work show that for the whole of British female \^orker8 to work for more than 64 hours 
India men were required to work for more than per w'eek whereas 1,857 fixed their hours at 
54 hours a week in 1,787 perennial and 2,989 below 48 per week 652 factories had hours 
seasonal factories, above 48 and not above 64 above 48 but not above 54 Out of the 095 
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factories employing children, 384 had hours 1 
l)elow 80 for children and 611 above 30. The 
details in connection with the various 
j)rovlnce8 will be found in summary form 
in the All-India Factories Ueport* or in a 
more detailed form in the Provincial Reports 
themselves. The statistics of factories do not 
show the hours of work In particular Industries. 

All railway workshops come under the Indian 
Factories Act Hours of work in railway work- 
shops in all provinces generally average 8 per 
day and 48 per week. In most cases the hours 
are so arranged as to provide for a half day off 
on Saturday provided that a total of 48 hours 
is worked during any particular week. 

Eintployment of Childron. — By the Amend- 
ing Act of 1922 the maximum age of children was 
raised from 14 to 15 years and the minimum 
age from 9 to 12 Section 23 of the Act provides 
that no child shall bo employed In any factory 
unless he is in possession of a certificate granted 
by a Certifying Surgeon showing that he is not 
less than 12 years of age and is fit for employ- 
ment in a factory and while at work carries 
either the certificate Itself or a token giving 
reference to such certificate Further, no child 
Is allowed to be employed in any factory before 
half past five o'clock in the morning or after 
seven o’clock in the evening and no child Is to 
be employed for more than six hours in any one 
day. The number of children employed In 
factories during the years 1922 to 1932 is shown 
in the following table — 


Year 

Total 

1922 

67,658 

1923 

74,620 

1924 

72,531 

1925 

68,725 

1926 

60,094 

1927 

57,562 

1928 

50,911 

1929 

46,843 

1930 

37,972 

1931 

26,932 

1932 

21,7i3 


An examination of the figures in the above 
table will show that the number of children 
employed rose from 67,658 to 74,620 in 1923 


This was due to the fact that the tea factories 
in Assam which employed about 11,000 children 
were brought within the scope of the Act for the 
first time in that year Further, the amendment 
of the Act in 1922 did not apply to children 
who were lawfully employed in a factory on or 
I before the 1st July 1921 and it was not until 
1924 that full effect was given to the new age 
restrictions for children. 


There has been a steady decline In the num- 
ber of children employed In the textile mills 
in Bombay City there are none 


Employment of Women — The number of 
women employed in factories during the years 
1921 to 1029 increased steadily from 206,887 
employed in 1922 to 257,161 employed in 1929 
But the number of women employed since 
1929 has fallen perceptibly , the figures for 
1930, 1931 and 1932 being 254,905, 281,183 and 
225,632 respe<*tlvelv The im rease in the em- 
ployment of women was duo partly to the restric- 
tions imiwsetl on the employment of children 
and partly to the inclusion witliln the scope of 
the Act of all qnasi-agricultnral factories, for 
example, in the tea ganlons which are dependent 
on female laboiii to a larger extent tlian other 
factories An imi>ortant change wlilch the 
revision of 1922 made in connection witli the 
employment of women was the repeal of Section 
27 of the Act of 1911 which permitted Ihe 
employment of women at night in ginning 
factories In view of this amendment the 
Government of India considered that they were 
in a position to ratify the Convention concerning 
the emiUoyment of women during the night 
adopted by the Flist International Labour 
Conference held at Washington In 191 9 without 
undertaking any further legislation. 


Overtime' — Section 31 of the Indian Fac- 
tories Act provides that In those factories where 
exemptions are granted from the provision that 
no person shall be employed In a factory for 
more than 80 hours in any one week, every person 
employed In such a factory for more than 60 
hours in any one week shall be paid, in respect of 
overtime worked, at a rate which shall be at least 
one and a quarter times tiie rate at which he is 
normally paid. In most of those factories 
which work normally less than 60 hours per week 
overtime Is paid for at normal rates up to 60 
hours per week and at a time and a quarter for 
overtime work over 60 hours Some factories, 
however, pay either the full time and a quarter 
rate to be, granted under the Factories Act for 
all overtimb worked over and above the normal 
dally hours or even grant higher rates irrespective 
of the weekly limitation of 60 heurs under the 
Act No detailed statistics are available to 
show the number of workers Mbo were paid 
overtime during any particular period except in 
the case of a few Railways and some of the 
larger industrial organisations. 
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Labour in Mines. 


LABOUR 

The conditions of employment of labour In 
mines are governed by the provlalons of the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, which came into force 
with effect from the 1st July 1924 replacing the 
former enactment of 1901. The Act of 1901 
contained provisions designed to secure safety 
in mines and it provided for the maintenance of 
an inspecting staff, but it contained no provisions 
regulating the employment of labour. 

Section 23 of the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
limited weekly hours of miners to 54 under- 
ground and to 60 aboveground but no limits were 
prescribed for daily hours In a Bill further 
to amend the Act for certain purposes introduced 
by the Government of India In the Legislative 
Assembly in March 1927 it was proposed to! 
fix the maximum limit for daily hours at twelve. ! 
There was a considciable body of opinion in 
favour of enforcing an eight-hour day and tlds 
was also the opinion of a minority of the Select 
Committee appointed by the Assembly to 
consider the Bill The majority of the Com- 
mittee however adhered to the pnnci^c of a 
twelve-hour shift as proposed in the Bill but 
agreed that an eight-hour shift should be 
gradually worked upto They recommended to 
Government that after the new provisions 
had been In operation for three years, the position 
should be again reviewed as to whether an eight- 
hour shift could be introduced. A dally limit 
of 12 hours was thus imposed by the Amending 
Act of 1928 and this was to be brought into 
effect from April 1930. 

Recommendations of the Royal Commission 

The Royal Commission on Labour which 
reviewed the whole position came to conclusions 
similar to those reached by the Select Committee 
A minority of the Commission advocated the 
reduction of the daily limit to eight hours while 
the majority supported the recommendation 
of the majority of the Select Committee, and in 
addition suggested that weekly hours above 
ground should be limited to 64 In the mean- 
while, the fifteenth session of the International 
Labour Conference adopted a Draft Convention 
concerning hours of work in coal mines, framed 
solely with reference to conditions in European 
countries. This Convention prescribes that the 


IN MINES. 

hours of work should be limited to 7i per day in 
underground coal mines and to 8 hours a day 
and 48 hours a week in open coal mines The 
Convention was placed before the Legislative 
Assembly on the 24th February and before the 
Council of State on the 2nd March 1932 and 
resolutions were adopted by both the Chambers 
to the effect that Government should examine 
the possibility of reducing the statutory limits 
for hours of work in mines and that the results 
of this examination should bo placed before 
them 

Having regard to the above resolution and 
to the fact that nearly three years had elapsed 
since the Act of 1928 came into full effect, the 
Government of India have taken up the re- 
examination of the question They are of 
opinion that the present is the most opportune 
tune for effecting a reduction in hours of work 
in mines, and that nine hours would be as low a 
daily limit as is reasonable They are provision- 
ally disposed to agree with the Royal Com- 
mission’s recommendation that the weekly 
hours above ground should not exceed 54 
The Government of India particularly desire 
opinions on the question of regulating hours in 
mines and they addressed a circular letter, 
dated the 21 st September 1932 to Local Govern- 
ments inviting their views in the matter. 

The circular letter of the Government of 
India also referred to the following recommenda- 
tions of the Boyal Commission on Indian 
Labour with which they were provisionally in 
agreement 

(а) No child under the age of 14 years 
should be permitted to work in or about mines. 

(б) Minor accidents should be reported 
weekly to the Chief Inspector through the 
District Magistrate, and 

(c) It should be made obligatory for Ix^cal 
Governments to publish reports of Committees 
and Courts of Inquiry appointed by them under 
the Act 

Number of Mines — The following table gives 
the number of mines which came under the Act 
each year, ciassifled according to the minerals 
raised — 


Year. 

Number of mines. 

Total 
Number 
of all 
mines. 

Coal 

Mica 

Manganese 

Tin and 
Wolfram 

Other 

minerals. 

1924 

846 

513 

186 

87 

172 

1,804 

1926 

810 

571 

214 

204 

212 

2,011 

1926 

722 

601 

221 

210 

143 

1,897 

1927 

644 

630 

220 

200 

298 

1,992 

1928 

656 

074 

184 

203 

331 

1,948 

1929 

548 

498 

126 

186 

376 

1,732 

1930 

649 1 

608 

82 

178 

852 

1,669 

1931 

540 

342 

66 

136 

343 

1,417 

1932 

616 

315 

23 

138 

290 

1,281 
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Number employed — The number of persons employed in mines during the years 1924-1932 
were as follows — 



Total No of 

Number of persons employ cd 

Year. 

mines which 




came under the 



- — ■ 


Act 

Belowground. 

Aboveground j 

Total 

]924 

1 H04^ 

167,779 ~ 

90l98^ 

2.58,277 

J 925 

2,011 

3 68,5.54 

84,303 

253,857 

1926 

, ] ,897 

189,.i71 

70,742 

260,113 

1927 

' 1,992 

3 96,341 

72,949 

269,290 

J928 

i 3.948 

197,.J98 

70,273 

267,671 

1929 

1 1 732 

199,908 

69 783 

209,701 

19 JO 

1,669 

191,915 

69,752 

261,667 

19.31 

1,417 

170,638 

60,144 

230,782 

19J2 

' 1,281 

151 924 

.52,734 

204,658 


The sex distribution of the persons emploj'^ed in mines during the years 1920 to 1932 was as 
shown below — 


Year 

j Number of males employed. 

^ Number oi females einj)loyecl 








Underground 

In open 
workings 

On the sur- j 
face 1 

Underground 

In open 
workings 

On the sur- 
face 

192() 

86,343 

43,306 

51,967 

31,889 

27,833 

18,775 

1027 

86,766 

60,028 

53,903 

31,850 

27,697 

19,046 

1928 

86,155 

51,005 

52,430 

31 ,785 

28,453 

17,843 

1929 

92,856 

54,236 

.51,954 

24,089 

28,728 

17 839 

1930 

301,649 

50,396 

52,700 

18,684 

21,180 

17,043 

1931 

98,885 

38,833 

45,157 

16,841 

16,079 

14,987 

J9 J2 

9h,196 

30,256 

3<>.899 

14,711 

10,761 

12 835 


Labour on Railways — All railway work- 
shops come under the administration of the 
Factories Act The Indian railways employ 
nearly a quarter of a million workers in other 
oci iipatioiis tor whom provision for the (ontiol 
ot theii woiking hours has been niadi undei the 
Hours of Kui\)lovuient Holes, 1930, tiamed 
under the Indian ilailwajs Amendment A(t, 
1929. 

The Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1919 and 1921 
prescribed a OO-hour week and a weekly rest of 
not less than 24 consecutive hours for all workers 
in British India employed in factories, in mines 
uid in such branches of railway work as may be 
''pedfled for this purpose by the competent 
luthority The Indian Factories Act which was 
imcndeci in 1922 to give effect to the Conven- 
tions limited the hours of work in factories to 
i I in any one clay and to 00 in any one week 
1‘rnvislons were also made for interv'als of rest 
and a weekly holiday Similar limitations were 
imposed under the Indian Mines Act of 1923 
111 respect of colliery staff Both these restric- 
tions apply to factories and mines controlled 
I'V railway administrations Tlie application of 
t he Conventions to other departments of railw ay 
adiiiiinistratious was found to be a problem 
>iesct wuth many dilRculties and has been a sub- ^ 
Jfct of prolonged investigations. Orders were 
i^^sued by the Railway Board in 1921 that the 
t)0-hour week should be adopted for station 
'^taff not employed in connection with the work- 
ing of trains The Indian Railway Conference 
Association drew up a set of rules In 1927 and 
these received the general approval not onlv 
of the Railw'^ay Board but also of the Boards ot 


I Directors of the lines man.iged by companies 
I Subsequc'iitly, however, it was found that these 
5 rules while they aimed at appl ying the spirit of tho 
Conventions did not achupiately fiiliil the statu- 
tory obligations imposed upon Government by 
the ratification of tlie Conventions. The whole 
question w'as therefore again exhaustively 
reviewed and a Bill amending tho Indian Rail- 
ways Act with the object of empowering the 
Governor-General in Council to make rules on 
the subject was introduced in the Legislative 
Assembly in tho autumn session of 1929 and was 
referred for consideration to a Select Committee. 
The Amending Act was passui in tho same year, 
and the Homs of Bmplovment Rules were 
drawn up duiing the following ycai 

Working of overtime on Indian railways is 
more prevalent on construction than on the open 
line due to (1) the working season in the monsoon 
areas hung conlined to ( ight months in the year, 

(2) special measures taken to s]»ced up all heavy 
work to avoid the locking up of cafiltal and 

(3) wetfoundatiou work in l)ri(igcs wldch necessi- 
tate continuous work Usually overtime in 
such cases is paid at a rate fixed beforehaiul 

Seamen — The Indian Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1923, provides that no seaman "..all be 
“ signed on" for service on a ship unless he enters 
into a contract in the manner specified with tho 
Master of the ship All agreements entered into 
between Masters and Seamen for service on 
foreign-going ships have to be signed in the 
iresciice of a Shipping Master. The agreement 
orms contain the rules and regulations provided 
for under the Act for maintaining discipline and 
for the fines which may be Inflicted for tho 
breach thereof. 
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Unemployment, 


CONTRACT LABOUR. 


In most industrial concerns in India work In 
connection with building, loading and unloading, 
carting, receiving, and despatching of goods and 
work involving the employment of unskilled 
labour over which supervision is either difficult 
or costly is given out on contract. In the textile 
cotton Industry work in connection with bleaching 
and dyeing is also generally done on contract 
at all centres In the cotton mills in Ahmedabad 
work in the Mixing and Waste Koom and the 
Yarn Bundling and Baling Bcpartmcnt, in the 
Drawing — in Department and Beam Carrying 
is given out on contract in various mills In 
certain printing presses m the Bombay Presi- 
dency, composiiig IS given out on contr.ift In 
most cases no supervision is exercised over the 
labour engaged by the contractor to whom the 
contract is given Perhaps the most efficient 
method of control and supervision over contract 
labour is that which obtains on several railways 
This will be dealt with separately lower dowm 
Exceptions to the general remarla made above 
are as follows. 


In the coal mines in Bihar and Orissa contrac- 
tors are employed by a large number of collieries 
to provide the labour required for cutting the 
coal and loading it on wagons The contractors 
are paid at a fixed rate per ton for all coal loaded 
on wagons In some cases, however, the rate paid 
per ton is increased either because coal is being 
extracted from difficult places in the mine or 
because the contractor has difficulties In main- 
taining his labour supply The extent to which 
contractors are employed is considerable and 
probably more than half the coal raised in the 
Jharia coal fields is raised on the contract system. 
Definite figures arc not available but the Indian 
Mining Association reports that ftO per cent, 
of the coal raised in the mines belonging to that 
Association in the Jharia coal fields is raised by 
contract labour In some cases contractors 
are only employed to provide the labour for 
cutting the coal The contractor is generally 
responsible only for raising the coal while the 
colliery supervising staff is responsible for seeing 
that the mines are run safely. 


UNEMPLOYMENT. 


The problems connected with unemployment 
in India are quite diflferent from the problems 
which haye arisen in highly industrialised 
countries like England, the United States of 
America and Germany In the latter countries 
labourisdlyidedlnto two fairly distinct classes(l) 
industrial, and (2) agricultural During periods 
of depression in industry those workers who are 
thrown out of employment either on account 
of a temporary or a partial closing down of con- 
cerns cannot fail back upon agriculture for 
earning their livelihood It is necessary to 
repeat here, in order to understand this question 
clearly, that more than 70 per cent of the 
population of India derive their livelihood from 
various occupations in connection with agricul- 
ture. Tills does not mean that agriculture is 
a perennial source of employment Consider- 
able unemployment and distress occurs during 
periods when the monsoon fails. Even during 
those years when the monsoon is generally 
successful, there are usually parts of the country 
where the rainfall is deficient and there is not 
enough scope for the employment of all the 
labour available. Both the Government of 
India and the various Provincial Governments 
have devised various schemes for famine relief 
and the variations in the visitations of nature 
with their consequent periods of prosperity 
and distress have now been brouglit more 
effectively under human control than ever 
before in the history of India. It is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the questions 
connected with famine relief in this section 
The point which it is intended to bring out 
is that owing to the agricultural character oi ; 
industrial labour in India, the problems con- | 
nected with employment and unemployment are j 
somewhat closely related to those connected with 
the success or the failure of the monsoon. I 


Speaking general)), the Indian labourer 
migrates to industrial centres y ben he finds that 
the yield of the land in his native place is not 
sufficient to maintain all the members of his 
family. A reit.sin percentage of the workers 
employ! d in industry temporarily give up their 
employment during the sowing, transplanting 
and harvesting seasons During periods 
of depression in trade and Industry, industrial 
workers released from employment fallback upon 
agriculture and thus add to the existing pressure 
of the population on tlio land. If the oepression 
in trade and industry synchronises with the 
failure of the monsoon, the amount of unemploy- 
ment becomes considerable and the resulting 
distress i" enormous Various States have 
devised schemes of Employment Exchanges 
for the purpose of studying the problems in 
connexion with the demand and supply of 
labour to control the movements of labour and 
to place it where it is required The Govern- 
ment of India and the various Provincial Gov- 
ernments have considered the question of 
creating Employment Exchanges in India 
several times during the last ten years, but 
opinion is unanimous that owing to the 
preponderatingly agricultural character of 
Indian labour it is practically Impossil 'c 
to devise any satisfactory scheme for the 
formation of Employment Exchanges. 

India is a State Member of the International 
Labour Conference, and as such she is bound 
according to the terms of tlie Treaty of Peace, 
to ratify and adopt, wherever possible, any 
Convention or Be commendation adopted by the 
International Labour Confereiic*e The con- 
sideration of industrial unemployment was 
tlirust upon the Government of India by the 
Washington Convention, which was adopted 
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l)V the First International Labour Conference 
held in Wasliington in 1919. Each Member 
ratifying this Convention was required — 

(t) to communicate to the International 
Labour Office all information, statistical or 
otherwise, concerning unemployment, including 
reports on measures taken or contemplated to 
combat unemployment , 

(ii) to establish a system of free public 
employment agencies under the control of the 
central authority, and to appoint Committees, 
uicluding representatives of employers and 
workers, to advise on matters concerning the 
operation of these agencies , 

(ttt) where systems of insurance against 
unempIo\mcnt have been established, to make 
inangements, upon terms to be agreed upon 
between the members concerned, whereby work- 
ers belonging to one Member and working in the 
territory of another shall be admitted to the 
mme rates of benefit of such Insurance as those 
of the latter 

111 addition to this Convention, the First 
Lite rnational Labour Conference also adopted 
a Kccomracndation which advocated — 

(a) the abolition of employment agencies, 
which charge fees or which carry on their business 
lor profit , 

(b) the establishment of an effective system 
of unemployment insurance , and 

(e) the evrcution of public works as far as 
l)ri(tieable during periods of unemployment and 
111 districts most affected by it. 

The draft Convention was ratified by India 
iiut, in communicating this ratification to the 
International Labour Organisation at Geneva, 
Uie Secretary of State for India found it neces- 
sary “ 111 order to avoid subsequent misunder- 
st Hiding ” to explain at some length the peculiar 
IHibition of India in this matter and to emphasise 
th( difficulties connected with a complete ratl- 
licition by India owing to the predominantly 
cultural character of the country The 
(lOieniment of India, in adarcssing the local 
Gocernments on questions arising out of the 
drift ('onvention and llecommendation adopted 
l'\ the Inti rnational Labour Conference, 
in\ iLcd views on the following points — 

(i) Advisability of creating Public Employ* 
iiiciit Agencies in congested areas to facilitate 
the migration of surplus labour to industrial 
treas where there is a sliortage of labour 

(o) Advisability of utilising Public Employ- 
UH lit Agencies in connexion with recruitment 
iir Assam 

('iO Advisability of establishing Public 
i tu[)lo>meut Agencies for the dissemination 
of information regarding employment during 
Lines of famine and scarcity to those in search 
01 employment 

(it) Advisability of appointing Committees 
presenting employers and workers to advise 
m matters concerning the operation of Public 
employment Agencies. 

(t’) Advisability of abolishing or controlling 
‘^J'Jbi^oyment Agencies which charge fees or 
"wiich carry on their business for profit. 


The replies of the local Governments indicated 
that in most provinces the demand for labour 
exceeded tho supply, that, even in provinces 
from which there was a largo migration of labour, 
no difficulty had been experienced in obtaining 
information with regard to the areas where 
labour was in demand, that the establishment 
of public employment agencies would serve no 
useful purpose, and that such agencies might 
excite suspicion and be liable to be misunder- 
stood by the people With regard to re- 
cruitment of labour for Assam, the local gov- 
ernments concerned were agreed that any 
experiment on the lines suggested would be 
risky. On the question of the abolition of 
control of employment agencies which charge 
fees or which carry on their business for profit, 
the replies of the local Governments indicated 
that employment agencies of this character were 
practically unknown in India In tho circum- 
stances, the Government of India decided to 
take no further action on the draft Convention 
or Recommendation concerning unemployment 

Mi(idle*clasi unemployment — recent years 
unemployment among tho educated middle 
classes has been assuming alarming proportions 
and has attracted widespread public attention. 
In January 1920, a Resoltion was passed by 
the Legislative Assembly In the following 
terms — 

“ Tills Assembly recommends to the Governor 
General in Council that he may be pleased to 
appoint a Committee with a non-oflicial majority 
to Investigate into the problem of unemployment 
In general, and among the educated d.isses 
in particular, and devise suitable remedies, 
whether by a system of industrial and technltal 
education, or by a revision of the existing 
system of education, or by offering encourage- 
ment to the starting of new industries, or by 
opening new avenues of employment, or by tho 
establishment of employment bureaux, or by all 
these or any other means , and that the said 
Committee do make a report on the latter 
pioblem as early as possible ” 

Similar Resolutions were also passed in some 
of tho local Legislative Councils. The Govern- 
ment of India did not consider that the appoint- 
ment of a Central Committee would seive any 
useful purpose, but In a circular letter drew tho 
attention of the local Governments to the giavity 
ot the problem of middle-class unemployment 
in India, As a result of the Resolutions ]iassed 
by the local Councils, Committees weie appoint- 
ed by some of the local Governments The 
reports of most of these Committees refer almost 
exclusivelv to middle-class unemployment, 
but tho Runjab and the Bengal Committees 
also dealt with general unemployment The 
Punjab Committee came to the conclusion that 
“ there was no unemployment worthy of mention 
among the uneducated classes ” , whilst the 
Bengal Committee observed as follows — 

“ The labourer, if we may use the tcim, has not 
yet been divorced completely from the land, 
and he frequently possesses or has an interest 
in a small plot of land in his native plate on 
the cultivation of which he can fall back in 
times of depression. Added to this is the fart 
that industrial labour is still comparatively 
scarce in Bengal and in fact had to be imported 
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from other provinces. The effect therefore of 
trade depressions on the industrial labourer in 
Bengal is so far very small." 

Jute and Cotton Mill Industries. — ^In the 

Jute mill industry in Bengal a large number 
of mills have» during the last two or three years, 
changed over from the multiple to the single 
shift system It is estimated that on the single 
shift about 25 to 33 per cent, less labour force 
is required than on the multiple shift, but in 
spite of the changes no trouble has been reported 
with regard to unemployment In the Bombay 
cotton mill industry, out of an average' of about 
140,000 workers employed during the years 
1920 to 1927 ai)pro\imately 20,000 liave been 
thrown out of employment on account of the 
introduction of efficiency methods of work 
whereby spinners are required to mind two 


or throe sides ol a spinning fiamo instead of one 
and where the ordinary two loom weaver is 
required to tend three, four or six looms The 
iiombay Strike Enquiry Committee dealt with 
this aspect of the question in their report and 
they recommended the creation of an Out-of- 
Work Donation Fund This has been dealt 
with in the summary given with regard to the 
findings of this Committee in the Section on 
Conciliation and Arbitration Owing to depres- 
sion in trade and external competition several 
cotton mills are being compelled either to close 
down completely or to work with partial com- 
plements At the beginning of February ]934, 
the total number of cotton mills which were 
closed in Bombay amounted to 27 and the 
number of workers thrown out ot employment 
to 40,350 


INDUSTRIAL SAFETY AND INSPECTION. 


As In other countries, the industrial progress 
of India has been accompanied by an alarming 
increase in the number of industrial ac( idents 
Statistics for 1932 — The numbers of accl 


dents classified according to fatal, serious and 
minor in factories in each of the British 
Provinces in India in the year 1932 are shown 
in the following table — 


Province 

1 Fatal 

1 Serious j 

Minor 

1 Total 

Madras 

1 4 

355 

1 ,254 

1,623 

Bombay 

M 

1,831 

4,204 

6,572 

Bengal 

29 

875 

2,105 

3,009 

United Provinces 

23 

258 

1,402 

1,683 

Punjab 

() 

42 

1,043 

1,09L 

Burma 

17 

212 

1,4H) 

1,668 

Bihar and Orissa 

20 

32<) 

1,465 

1,814 

Central Provinces and Birar 

4 

35 

213 

252 

Assam 

8 

57 

317 

382 

North-West Frontier Province 





Baluchistan 

1 


39 

40 

Ajmer-Merwara 

1 

11 

755 

767 

Delhi 

2 

9 

87 

98 

Bangalore and Coorg 

. 


128 

128 

Total 

162 

3,513 

14,452 

18,127 

Total for the 5 ’car 1931 

174 

3,693 

15,940 

19,807 


The explanation gencially offend for the 
increase is that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
is operating as an inducement both for work- 
people and employers to report accidents moie 
frequently than in the past. But the increase in 
the number of serious accidents suggests that the 
problem is a serious one and that an oigamsed 
“ safety first " campaign is very desirable in 
India Some progress along these lines has been 
made in Bombay in the mills and on the railways 

Factory Inspection — The administration of 
the Indian Factories Act is entrusted to F.ic- 
tory Inspectors in each province Where 
breaches of the Act are disco\ered the managers 
of factories are prosecuted and in most cases 
such prosecutions result in convictions. All I 


])rovincc3 except Assam have Factories De- 
partments In the Bombay Presidency the 
full time factory staff consists of the Chief 
Inspector of Factories, three Inspectors, three 
Assistant Inspectors and one Woman Inspector. 
The Chief Inspector, two Inspectors and two 
Assistants have their headquarters in Bombay 
City An Inspector and an Assistant are 
stationed in Ahmedabad The Woman In- 
spector has her headquarters in BombaA but has 
jurisdiction over the whole Presidency She 
deals with problems mainly affecting women 
The Bombay Presidency is the only province 
in India which has a Lady Inspector of Fac- 
tories A part time Certifying Surgeon is sta- 
tioned in Bombay and a lull time one in Ahme- 
dabad. They have been appointed a$ Divisional 
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Inspectors with powers under the Health and 
Sanitary sections of the Factories Act. They 
have also been granted lowers under the provi- 
sions of the Bombay Maternity Benefit Act 
The Director and Assistant Directors of Public 
Health have also been appointed as Divisional 
Inspectors under the Health and Sanitary 
sections of the Act Their reports are sent to 
tiio Chief Inspector who passes orders on the 
same liOcal Magistrates in the districts have 
ex officio powers under the Employment 
sections of the Act 

Reporting of Accidents — Section 34 of the 
Indian Factories Act requires the manager to 
report all accidents which cause death or bodily 
injury whereby the person Injured Is prevented 
from returning to his work in the factory 
during the 48 hours next after the occurrence 
of the accident. All classes of accidents namely, 
fatal, serious \ e , accidents which prevent a 
person returning to work for 21 days or more, 
and minor are to be reported to the Inspector 
of Factories and to the District Magistrate and 
in cases of any accident resulting in death to 
tiio officer in charge of the Police Station It 
IS tlie duty of the Inspector of Factories to 
make an investigation as soon as possible into 
tlie causes of and the repionsibility for a fatal 
or serious accident, and to take steps for the 
prosecution of the person concerned if it is 
found that the death or serious injury resulted 
from any infringement of the provisions of the 
Act or of the rules framed under the Act 
The Act also requires notice to be given of an 
accident whlcli Is due to any cause that has 
lieen notified in this behalf by a Local Govern- 
ment, even though no injury may have resulted 
therefrom to any person So far notifications 
have been issued under this section only in Bom- 
bay, Bengal and Burma. 

Accident Prevention — The chief Influences 
in the prevention of accidents are (a) the 
powers of Inspectors under the Factories Act 
to compel managers to erect adequate fencing 
and to take precautions against accidents, 
(b) the voluntary interest of managers in safety 
measures and safety precautions , and (c) 
the interest of insurance companies as a result 
of the operation of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. In many provinces the existing 
rules made under the Factories Act cover 
Safety- Ftrst” measures such as compelling 
ct rtiiin classes of workers to wear tightly fit- 
ting dothes, to prohibit children from entering 
into certain parts of factories, etc Steady 
Itroguss ivas been made m the different provimes 
til lespect of ‘ safety first’ propaganda, but 
w it ii vide differences m caste and religion and 
nith the low standard of efficiency the problem 
of organisation of safety services in industrial 
undcitaklngs is a matter of some difficulty in 
India Particular attention was de\oted in 
Benga. to the safeguarding of crowded machi- 
nery n the smaller factories and orders 
vere issued during the year 1932 in that 
provinc t to 52 factories to alter, repair or 
n^constnrt their buildings Safety pamphlets 
Nvere compiled and issued by the Factory 
Departmqts in Bengal and Madras Conti- 
nued prepress In the fencing of machinery 
vnd in th use of safety posters is reported 
to have bqn mahitained in all provmces and 
mcreas^g htention is being paid by employers 
throughout iidia to safety measures and to the 


inculcation In the factory employee of “ Safety 
first** ideas In Bombay a certain amount of 
ground had already been broken and the Factory 
Department In co-opcratioii with organisations 
of industrial employers produced a set of four 
‘safety posters’ some years ago and these ha\o 
been very largely exhibited in the engineering 
workshops in the Presidency. Posters were 
also produced for the carding and spinning 
departments of (otton mills The Bed Cross 
Society was assisted in producing an All-India 
poster dealing with a universal risk connected 
with the wearing of loose-clothing which is 
ordinarily worn by the average Indian worker 
Encouraged by the results of the posters In- 
troduced in Carding and Spinning sheds the 
Millowners' Mutual Insurance Association, Bom- 
bay , produced a set of posters for the weaving 
department early m 1 931 and these are now In 
fairly general use Little has, however, been 
done In the factories of the Bombay Presidenov 
in the way of specific organisations to furtlier 
the (aiise ot safety Factories, too, are not 
suifieiently large to warrant the employment 
of a safety engineer and reliance has almost 
totally been placed on the activities of the 
inspcetorate in this particular direction Safety 
('ommittecs Iiay'^e, however, been established 
111 two ( otton nulls rejircsontath e of the two 
largest groups in Bomliay, as an experimental 
measure Himllar Committees have been 
brought into existence in five mills in Ahmeda- 
badand the Factory Department has secured 
promises from other factories to establish 
safety committees 

The railways are of course pioneers In the 
introduction and the continuance of active 
propaganda In “ Safety ‘First ’* work In all 
departments These activities cover railway 
workshops (which come under the Indian 
Factories A( t) as well Idiero was marked 
improvement as regards minimising accidents 
in railways workshops as a result of the activities 
of safety ( ommittecH wide h hay e l)ccn established 
in some ot them The success of safety com- 
mittees which were established at the 8 I 
Bailwav workshojis at Pcrambiir and Golden 
Bock was demonstrated l)y the tact that at the 
latter works accicic'nts doereascsl by 63 jier cent 
in l'>32 as compared with 1931 A very com- 
jm'hensive Satety First Organisation was 
c'stubiished in the Parcl, Matiinga and Manraad 
Work simps of the G I P Bailway in 1929 
'J'hc Bailwav administration has also distributed 
to the employees uu illustrated pamphlet on 
‘ Safety First’ in whic li a chajiter on workshop 
safety is included The G I P organisation 
IS stated to bo the best ot Its kind Safety 
Committees have also been formed in the B 
1 M Doc^kyarcl and the Bombay Electric Supply 
and Tramways Company In the United 
ITovinccs no industrial undertaking has yet 
introduced a safety service organisation The 
Welfare Comimttets of the E. I Bailway Loco- 
motive and Carnage Workshops, Lucknow, do 
at times discuss at their montlily meetings 
questions of safety brought forward by members. 
Safety posters, published by the Ballway Ad- 
ministration, are displayed in all their work- 
shops and the Indian Bed Cross Society posters 
in all factories in the province. In furtherance 
of the ‘ safety first” movement m Bengal warning 
hooters or sirens liave been installed in the 
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textile factories so as to warn employees before 
the power plant and machinery is set in motion. 
An instructive handbook entitled “Safety in 
Factories” dealing with generai matters con- 
cerning the safety of factory operatives has 
been ooinpiied and published An agreement 
in regp d to standard guards and safety devices 
for jute machinery has b3en signed by the 
Indian Jute Mills Association in regard to 
new machinery to be installed after July 1932 
Posters supplied by the Indian Red Cross 
Society illustrating the suitable type of dress 
to be worn by operatives while working on 
transmission machinery were distributed to 
factories in the different provinces, and safety 
propaganda of various kinds is receiving in- 
creasing attention from the large factory owners 
and the inspecting staff Perhaps the best 
known Instance where first class “ safety first *’ 
work is being carried on in India is that done by 
the Tatalron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur 
The Company has since 1920 subscribed to 
the Britlsn Industrial Safety First Association 
and has installed notice boards all over the 
plant exhibiting the posters supplied by that 
Association. The literature received from the 
Association is periodically broadcast through- 
out the world. 

First-Aid and Medical Relief. — Some of 
the Local Governments have framed rules 
requiring the provision, under the charge of 
responsible persons and in readily accessible 
positions, of first-aid appliances containing 
an adequate number of sterilised dressings and 
some sterilised cotton in all factories employing 
600 and more operatives. Most of the fac- 
tories are situated within easy reach of Govern- 
ment hospitals or hospitals maintained by 
Local Authorities but many of the larger and 
enlightened employers are already maintaining 
their own medical staff and equipment which 
are easily available in oases of accidents The 
MlUowners’ Association, Bombay, started classes 
for First Aid training in conjunction with the 
St John Ambulance Association in 1931 
These classes have been successful and facilities 
have since been provided for the training of men 
deputed by the Engineering Safety Committee 
also. In the Tata Iron and Steel Works at 
Jamshedpur boxes with first-aid supplies are 
maintained in each deiiartmont and two first-aid 
hospitals in different parts of the plant are 
staffed with doctors and compounders in readi- 
ness to render first-aid to injured persons. 

Minas. — The Indian Mines Act of 1923 
empowers the Governor- General in Council to 
frame regulations for the safety of persons 
employed in mines (Section 29, clauses (k) to 
(p) ) Local Governments are also empowered 
to frame rules under the Act to ensure the 
proper fencing of a mine for the protection of 
the public. In addition, the Chief Inspector 
of Mines may call upon the owner, agent or 
manager of a mine to frame bye-laws which 
are not inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Act, regulations or rules to prevent accidents 
and to provide for the safety, convenience and 
discipline of the persons employed in the mine 
(Section 32). The bye-laws, when approved 
by the X<ooal Government, have effect as enacted 
under the Act. Further, Section 19 of the 


Act gives special powers to the Inspector of 
Mines to take action when any danger is appre- 
hended which is not expressly provided for by 
the Act, regulations, rules and the bye-laws. 
The Governor- General in Council has framed 
two sets of regulations, namely, the Indian 
Coal Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply 
only to coal mines and the Indian Metallifer- 
ous Mines Regulations, 1926, which apply to 
all other mines These regulations provide 
for the proper maintenance of shafts and out- 
lets, roads and working places, haulage arrange- 
ments, fencing and gates , for the restrictions 
which have to be observed in raising or lowering 
persons or materials , for the precautions to be 
taken in the use of explosives , and for adequate 
ventilation and lighting 

During the year 1932 at Mines regulated by the 
Indian Mines Act, 1923, there were 163 fatal acci- 
dents, which is 26 less than in 1931, and 4H less 
than the average number in the precedin;? five 
years In addition to the fatal accidents there 
were 600 serious accidents involving injuries to 
613 persons, as compared with 591 serious acci- 
dents involving injuries to 613 persons in the 
previous year No record is maintained of minor 
accidents 200 persons were killed and 649 per- 
sons were seriously iniured 1’he latter figure 
Includes 36 persons injiiied in fatal accidents 
*The number of persons killed is 27 less than 
in 1931 182 of the persons killed weie men 

and 18 were women In one case nineteen 
lives, in one case five lives and in sixteen cases 
two lives were lost 3’lie causes of the fatal 
accidents have been classified as follows — 



Number 
of fatal 
accidents. 

Percentage 
of total 
nunber 
of fatal 
accidents. 

Misadventure 

110 

67 48 

Fault of deceased 

22 

13 60 

Fault of fellow workmen 

10 

6 13 

Fault of subordinate 
officials 

14 

8 59 

Fault of Management 

5 

3 07 

Faulty Material 

2 

1 23 

Total 

163 

100 00 


Deaths occurring in each class of mines were 
as follows — 151 in coal mines, 24 in micemines, 
6 in silver-lead mines, 4 in tin and volfram 
I mines, 3 in limestone mines, 2 in stons mines, 
4 in copper mines, and one each in diromite. 
Iron, Salt and Manganese mines (?ifty-two 
persons lost their lives by falls of ro^f, 53 b> 
falls of side, 29 by haulage, 19 on /Ccount of 
suffocation by gases, 13 by explosives, 7 by 
explosives and ignitions of fire damp,i in shafts, 
one by electricity, 7 by other accitJnts under- 
ground and 13 on the sunface. 
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Railways. — The Railway Department con- 
ducts an intensive “Safety-First” propaganda 
every year which embraces the following 
among other activities — 

(1) Safety posters and safeguards are put 

up on prominent points both in Eng- 
lish and in the vernacular. Some of 
these, e g , on the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway, are pre- 
pared from actual photographs of safe 
and unsafe methods of working 
in selected branches of manufacture 
and maintenance work in the railway 
workshops. 

(2) An illustrated booklet was compiled 

by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway 
during the year 1926-27 wliich has 
been translated into a number of ver- 
nacular languages and distributed 
throughout the line on certain 
railways. 


(8) Photonaphs and social articles are 
pubOshed in the Railway magaslnes 
for the instruction of the staff. 

(4) Inspecting subordinates are instructed 

to take the opportunity, while visit* 
Ing stations, of addressing the staff 
on “ Safety-First 

(5) Coloured pictures showing the right and 

wrong way of doing a job are posted 
at various places for the benefit of the 
illiterate staff. 

(6) A “Safety-First” film was prepared 

by the Central Publicity Bureau during 
the year 1927-28 and copies distri- 
buted to railways. The film is dis- 
played weekly by the travelling 
cinemas of the railways. 

(7) A “ Safetv-First ” pamphlet has been 

prepared by the Central Publicity 
Bureau and is being Issued to all 
railway administrations. 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923 

whu h was the first piece ot so< lal iusurani e 
jiassed in this eoimtr\ , ranie into foite on July 
1st, 1924 '1 he Act (()\<Ted ten classes of work- 

men Some of these, su( h ns members ot file 
bngad(S, ttlcgruph and telephone linesmen, 
bcwnge workers and tramwajmen are small, 
and ns the definition ot seaiiKui was limited 
to those emplojed on certain inland vessels, 
only a very small proportion of Indian 
seamen came under the Act Compensa- 
tion tor seamen, however, has been secured by 
agreement between the Government of India and 
foreign steamship companies, under which 
the latter agree to the insertion in the ships’ 
articles of a clause whereby the companies 
agree to pay compensation to Injured Indian 
seamen on the same basis as if they were cover- 
ed by the Act and all questions as to compensa- 
tion are decided by Commissioners of Workmen’s 
Compensation In India An Indian seaman ' 
employed on a British ship legally comes under 
the English Act and the insertion of the clause 
referred to above does away with the practical 
dithculties which Would arise if Indian seamen 
had to claim compensation in the English 
or other forcugn courts The five main classes 
of workmen covered by the Act are workers in 
factories, mines, docks and on railways, pratti- 
eally all of whom are included and those engaged 
m certain types of building work, notably the 
construction of industrial and commercial 
buildings and any other buildings which 
run to more than one storey. The most 
important classes excluded altogether are 
agricultural workers and domestic servants. 
Non-raanual labourers getting more than 
Rs 800 a month are exduded, except on the 
railways. Power was taken to Include other 
hazardous occupations by notification from time 
to time. All occupations involving blasting 
operations were thus declared by the 
Governor-General in Council as hazardous 
ocoapations Compensation is to be given 


as In the English Act, for personal Injury by 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
employment. It is also to be given for diseases 
in certain cases The provisions for diseases 
have been so framed that if a certain class of 
workmen contracts a scheduled disease, it will 
usually be extremely difficult for the employer 
to defeat a claim for compensation On the 
other hand, other workmen will find it equally 
difficult to get compensation for disease, as ttiey 
will liave to prove that the disease arose “ solely 
and directly’’ from employment. The diseases 
scheduled were anthrax, lead poisoning and 
phosphorous poisoning, but the list was made 
capable of extension Mercury poisoning was 
thus added to Schedule III by notification, 
dated 28th September 1926 

I In order to bring the Indian law Into confor- 
mity with the provisions of the Draft Convention 
concerning Workmen’s Compensation for 
Occupational Diseases adopted at the SevenUi 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva 
in 1925, which had been ratified by India, 
necessary changes were made In sub-section 
(2) of section 8 and in the list of occupa- 
tional diseases given In Schedule III of the 
Act. Certain occupations in connection with 
operations for winning natural petroleum or 
natural gas and in connection with the load- 
ing, unloading and fuelling of a ship in a 
harbour, roadstead or navigable water were also 
brought within the purview of the Act by 
notification issued by the Governor-General 
in Council in exercise of the powers con- 
ferred by sub-section (S) of section 2 of the 
Act. 

The Amending Acts of 1929 and 1931 — 

The main features of the Amending Act of 1929 
were (1) that the discriminating restrictions 
plated on workmen employed in the construction, 
repair or demolition of a building or bridge 
with regard to their Ineligibility for compen- 
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satlon except In the case of death or permanent 
total disablement has been removed , (2) that 
all payments to dependants of the deceased 
workmen (except advances to the extent 
of Us. 60 for funeral expenses of the deceased 
workman and to the extent of a hundred 
rupees on account of compensation to 
any dependent) ahd any lump sums payable 
to minors should be paid through the Commis- 
sioner , (3) deposits of trivial amounts, i e , less 
than Rs. 10 have been done away with , (4) 
provision Is made for the protection of lump 
sums payable to a woman or a person under 
legal disability by empowering the Commis- 
sioner to Invest, apply or otherwise deal with 
them for the benefit of the woman, or of such 
person during his disability , (5) powers are 
vested in the Commissioner to recover any 
amount obtained by any person by fraud, 
Impersohatlon or other improper means , and 
(6) the benefits of the Act are extended to (a) 
any person employed for the purpose of loading, 
unloading, fuelling, constructing, repairing, 
demolishing, cleaning or painting any ship 
of which he Is not the master or a member of 
the crew, or (b) employed on a railway as de- 
fined in Sections 3 (4) and 148 (1) of tlie Indian 
Railways Act, 1890, by a person fulfilling a 
contract with a railway administration or (c) 
employed as an Inspector, mail guard, sorter or 
van peon In the Railway Mail Service, or (d) 
employed in connexion with operations for 
winning natural petroleum or natural gas, as 
a rlg-bullder, driller, driller’s helper, oil-well 
puller or balling or cleaning oil wells or putting 
in and taking out casings or drill pipes in rdl 
wells or (e) employed in any occupation Involv 
Ing blasting operations 

In 1931 the Act was further extended to cover 
workmen engaged in the construction, etc , of 
aerial ropeways 

The Amending Act of 1933 — The Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour made a number 
of recommendations for expanding the scope 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1933 
and on effecting improvements in it The 
Government of India, in the Department of 
Industries and Labour, introduced a Bill 
In the Legislative Assembly on the 22nd 
February 1932 giving effect to the Commission’s 
recommendations 'J'he Bill was circulated 
for opinion to Local Governments m March 
1932 and was referred to a Select Committee 
of the Legislative Assemlily on the 23rd Sept 
1932 The Select Committee submitted its 
report in February 1933 The Bill was passed 
by the Legislature and the Act received the 
assent of the Governor-General on 9th September 
1933. It came into force ou 1st July 1933 but 
certain sections of the Amending Act were 
brought into operation from Ist January 1934 
in order to give time to the industries- covered 
for making the unnecessary irisprance arrange- 
ments In view of the alterations made in the 
amounts of compensation pay able The principal 
amendments made in the Act are as follows — 

(a) The definition of “ dependent” has been 
recast so as to divide dejiendents into two 
categories, placing in the first those who are m 
pructically all cases actually dependent and in the 
second those who may or may not he in that 
position. Widowed daughters, widowed sisters 


Compensation, 

j and widowed daughters-in-law as well as illegiti- 
mate children have boon included in the list 
of dependents 


(b) The scope of the Act has been extended 
so as to i over as completely as possible all workers 
m organised industries whether their occupations 
arc hazardous or not and a step has been taken 
in the direction of extending the benefits of the 
Acts to workers in less organised industries 
wlieu employment is subject to much risk 
'i’hc distinction which existed between seamen 
employed in the ships registered in India and 
those in ships registered In foreign countries 
has been reinoveci Any jicrson employed as 
the master or a seaman of any ship which is 
jiropellcd hy raech.inual power or towed by a 
sliip so propelled as well as in any other kind of 
ship whose net tonnage is 50 tons or more are 
brought within the scope of tlie Act Not 
only workmen employed within the precincts of 
a factory iiiit also men engaged in any kind of 
work incidental to or connefted with work 
in a factory aie entitled to the benefit of the 
Act Otlicu classes ot workers included within 
the scope of the Act arc, drivers of private 
motor cars, workers employed m handling 
c‘xploHnc‘s or in the c onstruction of any building 
twenty fec't or more m height or in the construc- 
tion, working, repair or demolition of any 
aerial ropeway or in any occupation ordinarily 
iuNolvmg outdoor work m the Indian Posts 
and Telegraphs Department, or rn tlio operation 
ot any ferry boat capable ot carrying more than 
ten persons or in any estate winch is mamtained 
tor the purpose ot growing cinchona, coffee, 
rubber or tea , or in a lighthouse as defined 
in clause (d) of section 2 of the Indian Light- 
house Act, 1927 , or in producing or exhibiting 
cinomatograjih pic tures , or in the training, 
keeping or working of elephants or wild animals 
or employed as a diver 

(c) The waiting jieriod has been reduced 
from ten to seven clays. 


(d) The scales of compensation for death 
and permanent total disablement which arc 
graded according to seventeen wage classes, 
have been considerably enhanced and the* 
minimum rate introduced represents an increase 
of ovei 100 per cen t on that given under the 
original Act, while the maximum is increased 
by 00 per cent. The basis ot calculation ot 
the amount of compensation in the case of 
deaths or permanent total disablement 'is the 
same as before, t e , 30 months wages for the for- 
mer and 42 months wages for the latter for adults 
The maximum amounts of compensation for 
deaths and permanent total disablement have 
been increased from Rs 2,500 and Rs. 8,500 
to Rs 4,000 and Rs 6,600 respectively. In 
the case of minors there is no change in the 
amount of compensation for death but the 
maximum compensation for permanent total 
disablement lias been prescribed at a unifonn 
rate of Rs 1,200 as against 84 months’ wages or 
Rs 3,500 whichever is less, in the original Act 
The maximum limit to the amount of half- 
monthly payments in the case of temporary 
disablement to both adults and minors has been 
raised Irom Rs. 16 to Rs 30. 
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ffO New iiiovisiona have been inserted into for the funeral ev}u iisi s ol a ib M'ns( d w oi Kiuiin 
the Act enabling the interests of dependents in and pay the same to the person by whom such 
eases ot fatal accidents to be liettcr safeguarded evpenses were incuiicd 
1)V ensuring that (t)mas many (uses as possible, 

t ital accidents are brought to the notice ol {h) The following four new industrial diseases 
Conimissioneis , (ii) wheie the cmplo\er admits have been .idded to be he elide 111 ot the Act — 
liability compensation is to be deposited pronijit- (|) Mcicury poisomng oi its scqiielas, (2) i)Oi- 
Iv and {til) where the cunploycr disclaims soiling b> benzene and its lioinologuc^s, or the 
liability and there .iie good grounds lor believing scaiuehc ot sue h poi^'oning , (3) chrome ulceration 
I ompensition to be payable, the dcqnmdents or its seciueKe , and (4) tompiesscd air illness 
get the inloimation necessaiy to enable them or its secpicl.e 
to judge It they should make a claim or not 

Statiitics — The statistics regarding cases 
(f) A contractor has the' light to he mdemiii- disposed of under the Act have been collected 
Tied by his siib-c oiitiactor it Im has laid to pa\ and published since 1st July 1924 on which 
( ompeiisation eithei to the principal or to tin- date the Act came into force These statistics 
workman relate to the more important classes of workers, 

i e , workers in factories, mines and docks and 
(tj) An em])lo> ei ma;> m ike to any dependant on railways and tramways The total amount 
advances on account ot c ompens.it ion not of compensation paid to those classes of workers 
cxceeclnig an aggiegatc' ot one hundicd rupees, ^as about 6^ lakhs of rupees in 1925, SJ lakhs 
and so muc h of such aggn gate as does not eve ced m 11 lakhs csk h m 1927 and 1928, 124 

the oonipeusation pavable to that dependant lakhs in 1929 and 19 iO, 104 lakhs in 1931 and 
shall bo deducted by the ('omniissiouc r irom sue b sj 'akhs in 1932 '1 he lollowing table shows 

compensation and repaid to the employer tlie number ot cases classilh'd by nature of 
Further, the Commissioner may deduct Its 25 injuries, and tlie amounts ol compensation 
trom the amount ot componsition payable, jiaid in caclM cai siii' c 1 924 — 


Numbci of Cases Amount of Compensation paid for 


Year. 

Fatal 

Non -Fatal 

Total 

F.it.il Cases 

Nou-l<\ital 

Cases 

All Cases 

1924 •— 



1 

1 

Us 

Us 

Us. 

Adults 

2 49 

3,898 

1 4,147 

82,085 

66,248 

1,48,333 

Minors 

2 

19 

21 

375 

1,516 

1,891 

1925— 







Adults 

583 

10,751 

11,334 

3,45,905 

2,95,535 

6,41,530 

Minors 

7 

30 

37 

200 

2,391 

2,591 

1926— 







Adults 

601 

13,387 

14,048 

4,26,935 

3,94,385 

8,20,320 

Minors 

3 

45 

48 

460 

695 

1,155 

1927— 







Adults 

777 

14,397 

15,174 

5,81,400 i 

5,27,984 

11,09,384 

Minors 

6 

36 

42 1 

840 

1,030 

1,870 

1928— 



1 




Adults 

819 

15,898 

16,717 1 

5,21,510 

5,69,741 

10,91,261 

Minors 

9 

42 

51 

2,494 

1,985 

4,479 

1929— 







Adults 

88b 

17,942 

18,829 

5,87,190 

6,70,57 5 

12,57,703 

Minors 

2 

34 

36 

200 

2,201 

2,401 

193U — 







Adults 

867 

22,656 

21,52 5 

6,59,302 

7,85,750 

12,45,052 

Minors 

4 

47 

51 

1,100 

612 

1,712 

1931— 






Adults 

096 

10,764 

17,400 

4,44,2 46 

0,20,885 

10,05,1.31 

Muiors 

3 

20 

29 

000 

625 

1,225 

1932— 







Adults 

600 

1.5,041 

14,241 

3,00,104 

4,02,093 

8,22,257 

Mmora 

1 

19 

20 

200 

088 

888 


* The figures for 1924 relate to only the six months from Ist July to 31st December. 
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The following tables set out the proportion of contested cases out of the total number of 
applications received by the Commissioners in each year — 


Year. 

No of Applications 
disposed of 

Number of contested 
Cases 

Percentage of con- 
tested easfis to total 
disposed of 

1924 

92 

14 

15 2 

1925 

539 

100 

18 6 

1926 

835 

198 

23 7 

1927 

1,223 

281 

22 9 

1928 

1 ,306 

300 

1 23 7 

1929 

1,385 

27S 

1 20 7 

1930 

1,438 

300 

' 2L 1 

1931 

1,367 

20(> 

[ 21 6() 

1932 

1,366 

328 

2 1 01 


The details of agreements (i) disposed of, (ii) registered as filed and (ui) rejected on 
account of inadequacy are given below for each year — 


Year 

Disposed of 

Nunihtr of J 

Registered as 
filed 

Vgi cement* 

Registered litci 
raodifie-ation 

Isot rcgistcicd 
on account of 
inadequacy, etc 

1924 

41 

33 

1 

7 

1925 

390 

300 

3 

(> 

1926 

591 

51? 3 

■) 


1927 

701 

h82 

12 1 

7 

1928 . 

887 

855 

1 5 1 

7 

1929 . . 

1,016 

1 024 


8 

1930 

1 ,007 

950 

20 i 

28 

1031 

1,060 

1,018 


’4 

1032 

993 

942 

j [ 

20 


Effect on Industry — A compulsory system 
of workmen’s compensation enhances the 
cost of production but not to any appre- 
ciable extent In the case of coal mines, the 
increase in cost has been estimated to be not 
more than annas four per ton of coal (vvle para 
39 of the Report of the Indian Coal Committee, 
1925). Howe\er, the owners of many of the 
smaller coal minea have been compelled to close 
down their mines due mainly to the severe 
depression with which the industry has been 
faced In the Punjab the proprietors of the 
coal mines in the Jhelum District are reported 
to be not satisfied with the privileges enjoyed 
by the miners under the Act as some of them 
ha\e had to pay as compensation on a single 
accident more than they could earn during a 
month An unexpected increase in the number 
of serious and fatal accidents may undoubtedly 
make a big hole in the profits of a concern but 
the remedy for this lies in accident insurance 
Facilities for accident insurance are now being 
provided by a number of leading insurance 
companies in tl^e country and the most import- 
ant of these are the Claims Bureaux in Calcutta 


and Madras 1'hc Cah utta ( la mis Jiiirtuu whirh 
represent's nianv ot the leading iiisur.niei 
cumpaiues opeiating m India deals with a large 
number ot < laiinsand otfeib valuable ( u-upciation 
to the authorities in settling oompensation 
ilaiins 111 liomb.iy, insiii.inec (oinjiariies 
were (omeined witli halt the nuinlier ot caset. 
that (.line ii() before tin ('ommissionei jnsui- 
aiKO rompanios as a lule contest only cases 
involving questions ot law oi i>rinciplo and au 
of benefit to all eumiined In these jno- 
vinees msiiraiK e is widely resoited to by the 
employers csj)e(iallv in the Tc vtilo Jiidustiy 
The Millownei>’ Rutual liisiiranci Association, 
Ltd, Jhiiiibay is an organisation of einpbjjers 
one ot whole objects is the IMiitiial insiiiance ol 
mcinbeis against lialnlity to p.iv c omjiensatioii 
or damage's to workmen employed liy them, or 
their dependants loi injuires oi ae^eidcnts, fatal 
or otherwise, aiismg out of or m the course 
or employment 'I’he Assoe i.itioii h.is about bO 
members and is ('ontrolled by .i Hoard ol Diree - 
tors In other Provinces aoe'ident insurance 
does not appear to have made much progress 
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INDUSTRIAL HOUSING. 


One of the most ^ital problems facing indus- 
trial employers in India to-day is that connected 
with the housing of the labour which they 
employ The importance and the urgency of 
providing decent housing cannot be sufflaiently 
(.mphasized. 

The conditions of Industrial housing in India 
are. in many cases, appalling and the majority 
of buildings, tenements or huts in which indus- 
trial labourers are housed are insanitary and 
more or less uninhabitable from Western jiointa 
of view Provincial Governments, Municipalities, 
Improvement Trusts and the larger employers 
have done a great deal to mitigate the evils 
resulting from an insufficiency of docent sanitary 
housing for labour, but a considerable amount 
still remains to be done before this question 
can be considered to have been satisfactorily 
‘'Olved. 

Several commissions and committees of 
inquiry appointed by the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments in connection 
v/Ith various subjects have dealt with the 
question of industrial housing. The Industrial 
Commission in 1918 urged that, in addition to 
the scheme followed by the Improvement 
Trust in Bombay, other measures should be 
adopted such as the refusal of permission with 
a few exceptions, to fresh industrial concerns 
to be established, the setting up of a special 
area for Industrial development, tiie removal 
of the existing railway worksiiops from the City, 
''upply of housing accommodation to euiplo- 
jecs by railways. Government departments 
and public bodies, improved communications 
with a view to creating industrial suburbs, and 
a definite programme of construction to bo 
taken up by local authoiities The findings of 
other commissions and committees with regard 
to this question follow similar lines 

Labour Commission's Recommendations — 

I he Itoyal C'ommission on Indian Labour liave 
niado several recoiumendations in toimexion 
"ith Industiial Housing These ie< ommenda- 
tions fall under vaiious (ategoiies, (1) Legi'^Ia- 
ti\e Attion by the Central Guvci niueiit , (i) 
Vdministrative Action by the Cential Govcin- 

nt , (3) Legislative Action by Provindal 
<j<)\eriiments , (4) Administrativi Artion b> 
I’lovincial Governments, (6) Adininistiativc 
Vttion by public bodies such as Muiiiii- 
ivihtics. Improvement Trusts, etc , and (0) 
i< tlon by Employees ’and Workers’ organisations 
■bo recommendations under the flist head 
yu hided a suggestion to amend TlieJ.and At quisi- 
I'oii Act in such a way as to enahlo owneis of 
• lulustrial concerns to acquire land for the 
' roction of workers dwellings The Government 
'*1 India introduced a Bill in the Legislative 
Vsaembly to amend the Land Acquisition Attiii 
Lie manner suggested and this Bill was passed 
law in 1933 The Commission’s 
' ' ( ommendations under the second head 
'nostly concern Rallwajs, and although the 
J^ulway Board agrees on the vital urgency 


of proMding greatei fadlitiis for adequate 
housing it lias come to the (oiulusion tliat 
no matenal advante tan be made in this 
direction at piesentowiiig to llnancial stringciuy, 

Tlio Commission’s reeominendations with 
regard to logislati\o attion bv IToviiict's are of 
a very amliitioiis tliarai ter 'Tiiev include Town 
JManning Acts lor the Bombay and tlie Bengal 
Piesulencies pro\iding for the acquisition and 
lay out of siiitablo areas foi woiking class 
housing, tlio opening up and rei onstiiiction of 
( ongestod and insanitary aieas, the ‘ Zoning ” of 
industiial and niban areas and Government 
grants and loans to appimetl sthomos For 
administiativo attion i)y Lotal (Jovernments, 
the Commission rceoiiunend that they should 
make Mu\tqs ot uiban and industiial areas to 
aseeitain then needs in legaid to housing, and 
tliat tlie> should tlien ariango for lOnferences 
with all Inteiested parties in ordei that decisions 
may bo taken as to piacticablo s( hemes and 
the methods wheicbv their t ost slionld be shaied 
Wheie suitable llovernment land is available, 
Goveinnunt shoultl bi‘ piepaicd to sell or lease 
to tlioso will) agieo to buiJd houses w’lthiii a 
specified peiloil , and Government should 
announce their willingness to subsidise in this 
or othfti ways employees’ housing st hemes 
approved hv tlicm 'J'ho Commission further 
iccoinmend that GoM'inmeut sliould insist 
tlmt all loc.il aiitiioiiticb should fiaine bye-laws 
laving down minimum standauis in legarii to 
floor and i ubii space, ventilation and ligliting 
and that the Govet ninents tiiemselvi's should 
draw up logulatioiis tor water supplies, drainage 
schemes and staiidaids toi latiines For action 
by Public hodiis, the Commission lecommeiKl 
that the provision of woikingi hiss housing should 
1)0 ustatutoiy ohligation on cvoiv Improvement 
Trust and that it sliould lie possible lor Jrnpiove- 
ment Trust'i to piovido laud, roads, sewers and 
sanitary conveniences for new’ areas but that 
street ligliting and wciter mains should be a 
( harge on Muiiii i])alitics Inipiovemeut 'I'lusts 
sliouki be i)lared in a position to luonp them- 
selves fiom the enhameimiit ot land values 
resulting fiom tluii aitivitiis It has also 
lieeii suggested tiiat < o-opi rativo building 
societies and sinulai activities sliould be en- 
couraged In view, liowevei, of tho jiresent 
acute linamlal stiingemy pit vailing in all 
Piovinees it is vei y dou l)tlul wlictlier most of tlio 
Piovimiul Governnunts will be in a position to 
do much in the mattci of Industrial Housing. 

Bombay Presidency. — Tho first attempt 
to improve housing conditions in Bombay City 
was maiie after tlie plague of IKOtS when the 
heavy rnoitality and the great exodus that 
followed jiaralyscd the trade anel industry 
of Bombay The Bombay Improvement Trust 
was establislied in 1898 ‘‘ for the work of mak- 
ing new streets, opening out crowded localities, 
reclaiming lands from the sea to provide room 
for the expansion of the city and constructing 
sanitary dwellings for the poor and the police ” 
Owing to its limited powers and the various 
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difficulties which it eiHountercd the Trust had 
to COD tent itself for the first few jearsotibs 
existence with “slum-pa tchiu?, *' the develop- 
ment of a few biiildins sites, the construction 
of a few chawls and the development of main 
roads In more recent years, however, the 
Trust has been able to do a considerable amount 
of good work in the direction of industrial 
housing and has built over 1,300 tenements 
for housing its own labour and 99 chawls 
oontaining alxiut 9,000 tenements in all for 
housing labour in general The Bombay Port 
Trust which engages on an average aliont 8,000 
manual workers in all its departments has 
provided a( commodntion for a little over 3,000 
of its workers The Bombay Municipality has 
provided a large number of chawls for its j 
employees as will be evident cd by the fact 
that nearly 75 per cent of the seven and a 
half thousand scavengei's employed are I 
provided with quarters Varying propor- ' 
tlons of the numbers of employees in the ' 
other dcpaitments of the Municip.ility are also ' 
prov\ded with adequate housing According 
to the information collected by the Bombay 
Labour Ofllce in 1925, 28 out of the 76 textile 
mills in Bombay City which furnislied informa- 
tion for the enquiry had provided housing for 
their operatives 7 out of these mills provided 
residential accommodation only for employees 
in the Watch and Ward Department and the I 
rooms provided were given free of rent In 
the 22 mills which provide partial housing for 
all classes of operatives, the number of workeis 
who lived in the tenements provided amount'd 
to 12,149 out of 64,720 employed Moic rocuit 
infoimation collected by that office dui mg the 
year 1913 shows a position of status quo 
The GIF Railway owns 20 chawls containing 
841 one-room tenements and the B B & C 1 
Railway owns moie than 300 one-room tene- 
ments for housing their employees 

No action was taken by the Local Govern- 
ment in Bombay City for housing general 
industrial labour till after the end of the war A 
broad and comprehensive policy was drawn 
up just after the end of the war by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay under the personal inspiration 
of Lord Lloyd, then Governor of Bombay, for 
dealing with the problem A Development 
Directorate was formed in 1920 to co-ordinate 
the various housing activities of Government, 
the Municipality, the Improvement Trust and 
the larger labour employing organisations The 
original intention of the Directorate was to 
construct 625 chawls located in 3 industrial 
centres and to comprise of 50,000 tenements 
for working classes, within a period of 9 years 
from 1921 to 1929 The original estimated 
cost was 6J crores of rupees and a “ town duty ” 
of a rupee per bale of cotton on all cotton entering 
Bombay was imposed under the City of Bombay 
Municipal and Improvement Act of 1920 The 
scheme was launched at a time when the indus- 
trial prosperity of the country was at its zenitli 
and labour conditions in the City were abnormal 
By the end of 1927, 207 chawls with 16,524 
tenements weie constructed but ouly 123 
chawls with 8,234 rooms weio occupied 
These chawls unfortunately do not attract Indust- 
rial labour in Bombay to live in them, the 
reasons attributed to the failure being the 


j distance of the chawls from the mills, the 
absence of travelling facilities and other 
amenities of city life The average economic 
rent per tenement worked out at Rs 16 per 
month but the actual rents charged were fixed, 
on an aveiage at barely 60 per cent of the 
, economic rent and accommodatiou can now be 
had in the chawls at Worli at Rs 5 per room 
on all floors, except for a corner room for which 
an extra rujiee is charged. The lonts in the 
[ Naigaum and Sewri chawls are Rs 7 per room 
on all floors and for those in the chawls at 
DeLlsle Road Rs 8 per room per month on all 
floors One rupee extra is charged for oornei 
rooms The rents charged prior to 1st April 
1929 were, however, higher for all centres 
Frequent strikes in the cotton textile mills and 
gencial industrial unrest fn Bombay City have 
been largely responsible for the non-occupation 
of the rooms in the chawls of the Development 
Department during the last two years and the 
flguie for the number of tenements occupied 
on the 3l8t March 1913 was only 8,730 out ol 
16,524 looms available. 


Ahmedabad City — Probably In no other 
industrial centre m India is the condition of 
the liousmg of the working classes so bad as 
it is in Ahmedabad The Textile Labour 
Union at Ahmedabad published a pamphlet 
entitled “ A plea for Municipal Housing for 
the Working Classes in the City of Ahmedabad” 

, a couple ot years ago for submission to the 
Ahmedabad Municipality In this pamphlet the 
I Union deals with 23,706 tenements observed and 
J studied by it The Union reports tliat there is 
absolutely no provision of water m the case of 
5,669 tenements 3,117 tenements have a supply 
of some sort fioni wells Even those which are 
supposed to possess the advantage of Municipal 
water have a hopelessly inadequate arrangement 
in this respect — a tap or two in a comiiound for 
a group of 200 or more families Bathing and 
washing accommodation has not been thought 
of except m one or two chawls erected by mills 
5,360 tenements had no latrine acoommo 
dation In most of the remaining tenements 
the Union reports that the arrangements are 
miserable in quality and grossly insufficient 
111 quantity and that urinals are conspicuous 
by their absence Only a few tenements 
.ire provided with any sort of drainage. No 
other drainage arrangement exists. 

The cviK of bad housing in Ahmedabad were 
considerably aggravated as a result of the food 
of July 1927 in Gujarat whi( h destroyed over 
seven thousand hou3e.3 in the City of Ahmeda- 
bdd The bulk of these houses belonged to tlio 
woiking classes The Union in the pamphlet 
referred to, reports that the situation which had 
arisen hi consequence of the flood was grave 
beyond words. Of the thousands who had 
been unhoused many came to share with their 
relatives and friends the accommodation that 
was already heavily overcrowded. Hundred^ 
weie altogether without shelter The relit r 
operations that were then carried out included 
the construction of huts intended to provide 
temporary accommodation to a number of those 
who could make no arrangement of their own 
The Relief Committee set up by the leading 
citizens of Ahmedabad for reconstruction woit 
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recommended that the Municipality should 
tjike as early steps as possible to construct 
5,000 sanitary tenements by raising a loan for 
the purjiose. 

In the opinion of the Labour Union the solu- 
tion of the question of housing constitutes one 
of the obligatory duties of the Municipality 
and a growing aijpreciation of this aspect of 
tiie housing question on the part of tlie authori- 
ties has led to the incorporation in the City 
Municipalities Act (1925) under section 71, 
of a provision permitting City Municipalities 
to undertake provision of sanitary dwellings 
for tlie proper classes Owing mainly to the 
efforts ol Mr. Ouzarilal Kanda, Seciehiry of 
the Ahmedabad Labour Union, tlie Ahmedabad 
Municipality has recently decided to construct 
model dwelmgs for the working classes and 
considerabje progrci^s is being made on co-oper- 
ative lines to provide industrial labour in 
Abmedabadwith better liousing. 

A Census taken by the Bombay Ijabour office 
in the early part of 1931 showed that of 09 
mills working in Ahmedabad , 34 pro\ Ided housing 
accommodation for about 18 per cent of their 
employees, the total number of tenements being 
3,708 of which 3,057 are one roomed, mostly 
144 square yards in area with a cubic space 
of 1,592 cubic feet, the average rent of which 
was Rb 3-5-3 per month 

Bengal Presidency —Housing is generally 
provided in Bengal by employers but the extent 
and quality of the housing depend on the cheap- 
ness and availability of land In the more 
c(jnge8tcd areas in Calcutta, Howrah and the 
nearer neighbourhood housing facilities are not 
provided on so big or so good a scale as in other 
areas Most jute mills provide for their workers 
rooms constructed in the neighbourhood of the 
mills at rents varying from annas 8 to Re 1 
per room per month The sizes of the rooms 
vary from 8'x8 to lO'xlO' and in some cases 
to 12' X 10'. In nearly all cases the rooms are 
c-oustnicted back to back and m most pucca 
floors and tiled roofs have been provided witli 
narrow verandahs generally 4' wide used for 
cooking purjioses Very often the rooms are 
dark and iu none of them can sun light pene- 
trate through Ventilation is unsatisfactory 
owing to the method of construction and the 
only openings in the rooms are the doors. If 
windows are provided they are kept shut No 
chimneys or openings are provided for the 
escape of smoke in the majority of the houses 
Itceent enquiries made into the condition of 
housing in Bengal show that drainage, water 
supply and conservancy arrangements in 
oastu are abominable. Government and other 

E ublio agencies do not provide housing, as in 
ombay, for industrial purposes but some 
Government and public concerns do provide 
quarters for their own employees. 

Madras Presidency — As a result of the 
exertions of the Labour Department of the 
Government of Madras, Co-operative Building 
Societies and a nqmber of local authorities some 
houses have been built for poor workmen in 
Madras City. Out of 1,530 registered factories 
‘I little over 200 factories are reported to 
imve provided housing for a small number ol 
vhelr employees. Almost all plantation estates 


I in the Nllgliis, Malabar and Coimbat-ore provide 
I “ lines *' for the cooly labour employed. 

United Provinces — Out of 330 regulated 
factories some 81) make provision for the housing 
of workmen and their families Altogether 
about 6,400 single room and 1,045 double room 
tenements are provided by the employers 
The McRobertsganj and AUenganj settlements 
ol tlie British India Corporation at Cawnpore 
are about the only important examples of 
housing provided by employers for their 
workmen in that city A scheme has however 
been launched by some of the owners of facto- 
ries in Cawnpore for providing housing for some 
twenty thousand workmen and their families 
but it is still under discussion. Except as 
employers the Government of the United 
Provinces has done very little in connection with 
industrial housing The Improvement Trust 
of Cawnpore has put up some temporary housing 
and the Improvement Trust of Lucknow lias 
put up a model barrack in the area set apart 
as an industrial area In the bastis or ?iatas 
where housing is provided by private landlords 
the type of tenement available is usually a small 
mud hut with a room at the back and a room 
or a verandah in front The size and height 
vary The usual size is 10' x 8'. The normal 
height is 6' to 8'. The only outlet for ventila- 
tion is the small mam door. Even such tene- 
ments are reported to be shared by 2, 8 or 
even 4 families and as many as 10 persons 
may be found as inmates. 

Central Provinces —Housing Is provided 
for about 7,500 woikers by some of the larger 
factories and mills in tlie Central Provinces 
Nineteen per cent of textile labour and 7 6 
per cent of the labour employed in minor 
industries is housed The Pulgaou Cotton Mill 
maintains a settlement covering an area of 15 
acres on which the miUhands are allowed to 
build their own houses on payment of a nominal 
groimd rent of annas 4 per annum per 100 sq, ft 
Probably the most magnificent scheme of 
industrial housing conceived in India is tliat 
launched by the Empress Mills under the agency 
of Messrs Tata Sons Limited at Nagpur These 
mills have leased a plot of 200 acres at Indora, 
a suburb of Nagpur, two miles from the mills 
The scheme is based on a desire to establish a 
model village Tlie idea is to build houses 
of the bungalow type standing on their 
own ground in plots measuring 36'x63' with 
the limitation that building will not be allowed 
on more than one-thixd of the space provided. 
The houses are lot to the workers on the hire 
purchase system and it is expected that many 
of the woikers will ultimately own them. 

Bihar and Orissa — All the collieries in the 
Jhana coal field are amply and efficiently equip- 
ped with approved types of houses. Their 
design, construction, ventilation and general 
amenities are governed by the Jharia Mines 
Board of Health. Workers recruited from 
villages within five miles from the mine fre- 
quently prefer to live in their own villages and 
walk backwards and torwards to their work. 
In five collieries employing about ten thousand 
workers 4,776 houses are provided, five of the 
worst eqffipped mines employing 424 workers 
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provide 166 houses and five normally equipped 
mines enmloying 8,084 workers provide 1,162 
houses In many cases more than one employee 
Is accommodated in one dhowra or house. Very 
frequently a man and his wife and his family 
all of whom may be recorded as separate labour- 
ers in the figures of the mining ijopulation 
occupy one house. Every house must be 
linens^ Licenses are not given unless the 
standards are complied with. If labourers are 
found in occupation of unlicensed premises the 
management is liable to prosecution No rent 
is however cliargcd and subletting is not 
known. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 

J )ur have built nearly 6,000 residential build- 
ngs Of these, 301 are rented at over Rs 20 
per month Sixteen are rated as hotels The 
accommodation provided at present is insuffi- 
cient and one of the problems the Company 
will have to face is the provision of a larger 
amount of housing 

Auam — Eree quarters are provided for all 
residential employees on tea estates Such 
non-resident labour as is employed is casual 
labour which comes from the adjoining villages 
and lives in its own houses. In the mines and 
oil fields free quarters are provided for the 
labour force employed A Committee of 
Inquiry appointed in 1921-22 recommended 
that endeavours should be made to house 
immigrants from different provinces together 
in hamlets instead of putting workers from all 

{ jro Vinces Indiscriminately into bariacks or 
ines. The main objection to this recommen- 
dation is the want of land as all available land 
is under tea The housing conditions in the 
coal and oil fields are reported as being quite 
satisfactory In Assam the tea estates are 
regularly inspected by District and Sub-Divi- 
sional officers. Although the legal powers of 


Interference have been curtailed by the aboli- 
tion of indentured labour and the repeal of so 
much of Act VI of 1901 as lelated to such 
labour, still in practice the inspecting officers 
do invariably report on the condition of the 
linos. They call attention to the need of 
improvement and the management is generally 
readv to effect such improvements as are 
considered necessary. 

Other Provinces. — No special remarks are 
necessary in connection with the question of 
industrial housing in other provinces. Gene- 
rally speaking no industrial slums as such or any 
big urban inflammation due to the presence of 
agglomerations of factory or other workers is 
p^ioularly noticeable and the housing of 
labour Is not to be differentiated from the 
ordinary poor citizen. Except in those cases 
where Government action has been definitely 
indicated, the governments of the various other 
provinces in India liave done nothing for the 
improvement of industrial housing. 

Railways — The general policy on railways 
is to provide residential quarters where it is 
necessary for special reasons to provide accom- 
modation for certain classes close to their work 
and where conditions are such that private 
enterprise does not adequately meet the demand 
for housing the staff. The total expenditure 
incurred on housing provided by the principal 
railways since the commencement of operations 
amounts to nearly twenty-five crores, while the 
expenditure incurred during the last five years 
amounts to over seven crores Notwithstand- 
ing this expenditure there is, at present, a consi- 
derable dearth of quarters on most railways 
Endeavours are, however, continuously made 
to construct new houses in accordance with an 
annually pre-arranged programme as funds 
permit. 


HEALTH. 


No satisfactory statistics are available regard- 
ing health conditions of industrial workers, e g , 
morbidity rates among the workers, their 
average weight, height, etc , and in the absence 
of any sound statistical data it is not possible 
to generalise about these matters The pro- 
blems associated with health are always diffi- 
cult , they are much more so in a country where 
both climate and the poverty and ignorance of 
the people contribute to recurring outbreaks of 
tropical and other epidemic dLseases The 
main cause of ill -health particularly 
among the workers in Bombay and Bengal, 
appears to be the prevalence of malaria in the 
localities in which they live. Major Covell, the 
Special Officer appointed by the Government of 
Bombay to enquire into Malarial conditions 
in Bombay City who submitted his report in 
1928, says “ It (Malaria) is still present in 
certain quarters of the southern portion of the 
City to a serious extent, but the most Intense 
malaria at the present time exists in the vicinity 
of the mills, more especially in Worll and Parel 
sections. In the northernmost portion of 


Worli section, malaria is also slight, but as 
soon as the edge of the mill area is reached the 
incidence of the disease rises abruptly and 
extends over the greater part of Worll and Parcl 
The correlation between the intensity of Malaria 
and the proximity of mills was most striking, 
especially in certain cases where a single isolated 
mill happened to be present, e g , the 'Victoria 
Mill in Chowpaty and the Colaba Land Mill 
in Colaba. The vast majority of the mills in 
Bombay are situated in the highly malarious 
area ” The antl-malarlal measures taken by 
the City Municipality liave however resulted 
in a gradual reduction of the number of deaths 
from malarial attacks 

In the mines in the Madras Presidency, 
Malaria prevails in the Ouddapah district and 
at every change of season there Is a prevalence 
of widespread fever. Malaria also prevail:) 
in the Thummaragudl mines throughout the 
year and the cold winds during the rainy season 
from Sandur Hills affect the h^th of the labou- 
rers in the mines of Tonasigeri. Tuberculosis 
prevails among industrial workers in the United 
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Provinces and Bihar and Orissa, and Kola Azar 
is common among workers in certain tracts like 
Bihar and Orissa. 

The following table gives the birth and death 
rates and the rate of infant mortality per thou- 
sand of the population for some of the important 
industrial centres. The figures, however, relate 


to the whole population in most cases and as 
such are not likely to give an adequate idea 
regarding mortality, etc , among Industrial 
workers. Besides, in certain cities like Bombay, 
it is oustomaiy for married working class women 
to leave the city for their confinement and 
register births in the mofussil 


A table ahomng (a) Birth-rate and (b) Death-rate per thousand of population and (c) I njant 
mortality for 1,000 registered births for certain important industrial centres 


Centre. 

1 

Period 

Birth-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population. 

Death-rate 
per 1,000 
of 

population 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 
registered 
births 

Bombay 

1932 

24 8 

19 7 

218 00 

Alimedabad . . 

1929 

47 02 

40 00 

331.05 

Sholapur 

M 

44 03 

34 53 

228 73 

Karachi 

ft 

55 83 

30 97 

230.55 

Nagpur 

til 

50 63 

52 24 

290.77 

Amraotl 


69 60 

49 14 

330.91 

Akola . . 

If 

41 73 

35 36 

261.27 

Cawnpore 

tl 

36 94 

62 70 

420 84 

Lucknow 

ft 

43 08 

75 81 

469 22 

Allahabad 

- 

46 31 

38 44 

258 70 


The relation between overcrowding and inUnt mortality is brought out in the following 
table extracted from the aimual report of the Municipal Ckuiimissloner for Bombay City — 


Infant Mortality by the Number of Booms occupied in 1932 


Number of rooms 

Births. 

De^iths 

Infant mortality 
per 1,000 births 
registered. 


Number j 

Percentage | 

Number | 

Percentage j 

1031 1 

1932 

t lloora <fe under 

10,201 

35 3 

4,472 

71 0 

438 

629 

- Rooms 

2,401 

8 3 

638 

10 1 

265 

412 

3 ,, 

348 

1 2 

92 

1 5 

264 

372 

4 or more Booms 

568 

1 9 

72 

1 2 

129 

228 

Hospitals 

15,381 

53 3 

1,009 

6 0 

60 

74 

•‘oad 6i(]p 

2 

0 0 

15 

0 2 



J otal . j 

28,894 

100.0 

6,298 

100 0 

218 

1 

272 
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WorkiiM conditions — The factory depart- on the whole, shown satisfactory improvement 
ment in Bombay has done much work in invest- in most perennial factories In tlie present 
igating the efficiency of different humidifying conditions, owners of ginning factories are 
and ventilating plants in the weaving and unable to adopt the expensive system of ducts 
spinning departments of Mills in Ahmedabad and exhaust fans to overcome the duet nuisance 
As a result, all the new textile mills which have The provision of ridge ventilation in cotton 
been constructed In Ahmedabad during the ginning factories has been a standard 
last five years are equipped with efficient ven- practice in the United Provinces In respect of 
f Hating and cooling systems and the benefits new factories and is reported to have proved 
both to the workers and the processes involved satisfactory when combined with a reasonable 
are well recognised at that centre There has height of roof Ventilation in other factories 
been an extensive “uplift" in the older mills and is steadily improving though the progress is 
there is hardly a mill that has not made efforts not quite rapid due to depressed trade 
in the direction indicated There has latterly conditions The extended use of clectricit\ 
been a marked tendency to increase the pace of is steadily improving the general standard ol 
Improvements in the spinning departments and lighting and is (ommonoed on with approval 
one group of mills has installed 12 expensive in the Provincial factory reports for the year 
plants that effectively cool and humidify the 1932 The factory department in the province 
atmospheres of the spinning as well as of the of Bihar and Orissa has compiled a little guide 
weaving departments " A few mills in Bombay book to “Safety, Lighting and Ventilation in 
City have also installed new cooling and small factories," based on photometric observa- 
humidifying systems A few other mills pro- tions, m order to help interested persons and 
vide vacuum stripping apparatus in the carding Imilders of factories to so adiust the window 
departments. A plenum system of blowing area as to secure sufficient amount of natural 
external air near the workers in the boiling lighting 
department of a soap factory produced results 

gratifying both to the worker and the manage- Extent of Medical Facilities provided — 
ment and it is hoped to extend the method to a The results of a recent enquiry into Welfare 
few industries where the removal of surplus work fonducted by the Labour Office shows 
heat IS a difficult matter An enquiry made that the provision of facilities for medical 
into the effect of employment on the health ot attendance and the supply of medicines is fairly 
the dhobi bleachers in Ahmedabad revealed general in all the larger la^ux-employing 
that although there was little history of rheu- organisations in the Bombay Presidency 
matism, some are adversely effeitcd by working The Textile Labour Union in Ahmedabad 
with bleaching solutions Several workers wen is the only association of employees which 
found to be suffering fnm hypcraemia of tin provides medical facilities for its members 
legs, but it was obvious later on that more tan There are also Government, Municijial or chari- 
was being exercised bv the contractors Most table hospitals and dispensaries which are open 
of the dhobi work is done lu uneoveied tanks to the public and which are used by the labour- 
in the compounds and no shelters have been mg classes In the United Provinces, many of 
jirovided It is said that the men arc used to the larger employers maintain dispensaries 
working in the hot Ahmedabad sun, but even tht but no hospitals. The Dufferin Pund, a private 
donkeys used so freely tor load (air>mg tak( organisation aided by grants from Governmciil 
advantage of the shade when the y arc permitted and local bodies, maintains female hospitals at the 
to do so The Bengal lleport refers to the more important towns The Lady Chelmsford 
question of dust removal m Jutt* Mills and Maternity and Child Welfare League maintains 
Tea factories and to the investigations made a number ot centres for child welfare and the 
to determine at what stage dust or fluff nnjirog- treatment of maternity cases Many of the 
nation could be regarded as definitely injurious emploversiu the Central Provinces and Bt'iar 
It is considered that where exhaust trunk have provided well-equipped dispensaries and 
extracting systems are deemed to be essential medical facilities are within easy reach of the 
ill all factories in an industry the necessitv to workers in almost all the factories and every 
mstal such equipment should bo promulgated imiiortant mining area in the Province Some 
by rule The continued trade deiiression, of the larger concerns In Bihar and Orissa and m 
however, precluded the issue of a gcnoial order the Punjab also provide medical facilities for 
by Government Tho maiority of firms find their employees In Madras only a few large 
the initial cost of such installations prohibitive factories jiro vide dispensaries Medical facilities 
but a few concerns have iirovidcd mechanical in the plantations are fairly good All Wie jute 
ventilation m their factories Although some mills in the neighbourhood of Calcutta provide 
improvement in ventilation has been dispensaries but most of the doctors in charge 
effected during the year 1932, the bad are not registered medical graduates Owing 
design and unsuitability of the maiority of to financial stringency the Indian Jute Mills 
the buildings occupied by the smaller factories Association were unable to take any actiom on 
18 stated to be still the chief obstacle to all the welfare survey conducted by a lady doctor 
round progress In regard to Cotton ginning in the mill area and leprosy survey earned out 
factories the Punjab Report states that “ven- by the school of tropical medicine. In spite 
tilation was again far from satisfactor\ of the general depression, the Jolti Iron Work 
hut apart from a drastic alteration m the method built a hospital with up-to-date equipment In 
of gnnlng, little tan be done to impiove ventila- all the tea gardens in Assam and hi Beng d 
tlon sufficiently to dispose of tho dust in ginning medic.al attendance and medicine are iirovidcti 
rooms , the cost of such alteration is at present for all classes of employees. I'he medical arrange 
prohibitive ” The Central Provinces Report mouts In a large number of estates are super- 
mentions that ventilation arrangements have vised by Eurojiean medical officers. Well 
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equipped hospitals are also provided for the 
I,iboiir force In the mines and oil-flelds in Assam 
Part-time inedlc-al attendance and medicines 
are provided by the employers in the Asansol 
Mines Board Area Medical facilities are also 
provided in the mines m Madras In the Jliaria 
Mining Settlement eight hospitals are main- 
tained by employers, the number of beds vary- 
ing from G to 12 in each ward 

All the rro\intial Factory Beports for the 
year 1932 record a year of normal liealtli amongst 
l.utory workers 'J'lieie was no dislocation ol 
industiy inywlioio on acioiint of epidemus 
during the year 1933 except perha])S to some 
t In I’oona on a( ( ount ot tho severe ejildemn 
ol plague m tiiat City which lasted from .Jul\ 
to ()( tober ('ontmued impro\ement in generil 
sanitary (onditions in the larger Victories is 
j( I)orted in all provinces In Bombay concentra 
lion on several factoiies of the bazaar type 
has led to considerable improvements and a 
rise in the standard of neigiihoniing smaller 
(onccins not yet amenable to this A( t Th<‘ 
lack of miinuipal facilities fur the disposal of 
trade waste in Alirnedabad is stated to be a 
(auHo of insanitary factory surroundings in that 
area Conditions in tho Dharavi 'rannerie*^ in 
th(‘ Bombay Presidem y were investigated 
during 19 12 and lonsidcrahle improvements 
weie olTuted Tliore was maiked impro\ement 
m the sanitarv conditions of factories in the 
I'ltaghni nrcM in Bengal on account ot the 
siKcessfnl mst.illation of a sewerage se iieine 
'J lie Biliar and Orissa report stiles that the 
advisability and possibility of appointing 
Medical Inspector ot Factories was under con- 
sideration ot the local Oo\ernme*nt The 
United I’roMtices Ilcpoit refers to cjccasional 
( uses of jicrsons suffering from obnoxious 
diseases heung cmplovcd in food pioduct lae to- 
nes and states that tlie McMlical Officers of 
He ulth were asked to gi\ e this que stion attention 
m tlieir capacities as Additional Inspectors of 
]'’ae tones with a view to stopping tho practice 

Maternity Benefits 

In September 1924, Mr N M Joshi made the 
first attemiit m tho Legislative Assembly to 
introduce a Bill to make provision for the 
payment of niaternitv benefits in certain indus- 
tries Under this Bill, the Local Governments 
'^eie to bo asked to establish a Maternity Benefit 
Innd and to make payments out of this Fund 
I'lie Bill, after clrcidation, was thrown out by 
the Assembly in August 1925 

The first Province in India to pass a 
Alatemity Benefit Act w is Bombay The Act 
<aine Into force on 1st July 1929 According 
to this Act, the payment of maternity benefits 
IS an obligation which is imposed directly on the 
•nqjloyer 'J’he Annual Heport on tho aeimi- 
’ustration of this Act tor the year ending 30th 
June 1933 shows there were 11 7 claim'' 
unci ])er loO women employc'd and the 

'"tal amount of maternity benefit paid under 
^8 1,35,813 The Bombay 

has started since February 

1 128 a maternity benefit scheme by which 

>enefit is given to halalkhore and scaveng- 
women In the form of leave with 
mil pay not exceeding 42 consecutive 

including the date of confinemeut, as 


certified by the Fixecutlve Health Officer, if the 
birth takes place in Bombay, and by a Police 
Patel or by hospital authorities if it takes place 
out of Bombay. 

An Act was passed by tho Central Provinces 
Council in 1930 on the same linos as that in 
Bomba y During the \ oar 1932 benefits aniount- 
mg to Bs 12,394 were paid to 605 women 
workers 

In Assam, voluntary maternity benefit schemes 
have been adopted by almost every tea estate 
of repute While pregnant women remain 
I at work, they are put on light work on full rates 
of pay Dming the period of advanced preg- 
nancy and after childbirth leave on half pay is 
usually granted and In some cases full pay is 
allowed and a bonus at childbirth Is often 
granted in addition Tho bonus is in some cases 
conditional on the child being healthy. The 
Assam Bail ways and Trading Company, the 
next largest employers of labour In Assam, 
grants six months’ leave on half pay provided 
the women have been examined by the medical 
officers and attend hospital once a week Tho 
Assam Oil Company grants leave on half pay 
for tlirce months On some estates in Coim- 
batore District female coolies are fed free for 
a month before and a month after confinement. 
On other estates maternity benefit ranging 
fiom Bs 3 to Ba 5 Is paid and in some other 
estates free feeding of the women for two weeks 
before and three weeks after confinement Is 
arranged 

Labour Commission’s Recommendations — 

Among the more impoitant recommendations 
ma<le by tlicBoyal Commission on Indian Labour 
in connexion with tho health of tlio Industrial 
w'orkcr aic tho following — 

(a) India should have an Institute of 
Nutrition 

(l>) Local authorities slioiild construct said 
tary markets in all urban and industrial areas 

(0 Adulteration of Foods Acts should be in 
foice in all Provinces 

(d) In industrial provinces Public Health 
Departments shouhl be strengthened to deal 
with industiial hygi( nc and ludiistnal disease 

(c) Women should be appointed to public 
health staff particularly in tlie more industrialised 
Provinces 

(/) Comprehensive Public Health Aits should 
be passed m all Pioviiifcs. 

(f/) Where piped water supplies are not 
avadable special prei autiuns as to inirity should 
be taken 

(fi) Every proMnilal health department, 
every railway administration and all Boards 
of Health and welfare in mining areas siiould 
employ full time malanologlsts 

(i) A Government diploma for health 
visitors should be instituted as tlie recognised 
qualification requiicd of all women aspiring to 
such posts 

(3) In the larger industrial areas Governments 
lota! authorities and Industrial management. 
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should co'operatp In the development of child 
welfare centres and women’s clinics ; and 
Government should give percentage grants for 
approved schemes 

{h) Maternity Benefit legislation on the lines 
of the Bombay and Central Provinces Acts 
should be enacted in all Provinces, and 

(f) All methods should be explored that may 
lead to the alleviation of existing hardships 
arising from the need of provision for sickness 

Amendment of the Bombay Maternity 
Benefit Act. — It was reiiresented to Govern- 
ment tliat the Alt requires amendment in 
certain respis ts and the PomU Commission 
on Labour have also dealt with the question 
of maternity benenefit Aiioidinglv the Govern- 
ment of Bonihav introduced in the Loial 
Legislative Coniuil on the 11th August 11)3.1 
a Bill to amend the A( t 'Phe Bill was referred 
to a seleit lonimittee on the a.nne day 'the 
following (hanges in tlie Ait were proposed in 
the Bill — 

(a) In ])lacc of the uniform rate of benefit of 
8 as a day provided in Section 5 of the Act, 
A rate of 8 as a ila\ in tlio Cities of Boinha-v, 
Ahinedaliad and Kar.uhi and a rate of 8 as 
a daj- or tlic‘ average dailv earnings whichever 
IS less, for other ])la( es have been i)iO])osed 
'J'he average earnings are to he i ah ulated over 
a jieriod of threev months ending on the date 
on which a woni.an vvoiker gives notice under 
Sei tion 0(1 ) 


/ (b) The maximum period for which a woman 

shall 1)0 entitled to benefit Is proposed to be 
raised f lom seven to eight weeks. 

(c) The qualifying period of service is to he 
raised from 0 months to 0 months. 

(d) The benefit is now payable In three 
Instalments, one at birth of a child and tin 
other two thereafter The Bill provides for 
payments to he made either In two instalments 
one before and the other after childbirth or In 
one lump sum payment after delivery 

(e) There is at present no time-llmit within 
whieh the benefit may he claimed It is proposed 
to jirescrlbe a limit of six months after child- 
birth 

(/) The Bill permits employees to maintain 
a common combined muster for the purposes 
ot this and the Factories Act 

'I’he Select Committee did not agree to the 
jiroimsed changes in the rate of benefit and 
deleted the clauses in the Bill relating to this 
cpiestion 'The report of this Committee is to 
be consuhTed during the Spring Session ot 
the Bombay Lesgislative Council 

tinder their rule-making powers under the 
Act, the bocal Government made a new rule 
in l)eeemher 1933 which makes an employer 
liable for paying maternity benefit in the event 
of Ills closing his factory A woman entitled 
to maternitv benefit is not to be deemed dis 
inisHod within the piovLsions of Section 8, it 
she is dis< barged on .u ( ount of the i losing of tin 
tac torv in wide h she is employed 


WELFARE WORK. 


(Excluding Health and Housing). 


In 1926, the Government of India requested 
all Provincial Governments to collect full and 
comprehensive information with regard to the 
measures undertaken and the efforts made to 
ameliorate the conditions under which the 
workers live when they are not actually 
employed The enquiry originated as the result 
ol the Recommendation adopted by the Sixth 
Session of the International Labour (Conference 
in connexion with the development of facilities 
for the utilisation of workers’ spare time The 
laibour Office conducted an enquiry in the 
Bombay Presidency, the results of which were 

S ubllshed In the issue of the Labour Gazette for 
anuary 1927. 

Apart from the few Individual employers 
who have organised welfare work on modern 
lines, the first organised attempt to intro- 
duce welfar® activities of a particular type 
was taken by the Bombay Millowners’ Associa- 
tion early in 19,10 In a circular letter dated 
8th January, 1930, addressed to the mills affiliat- 
ed to the Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
this Association requested all mills in 
Bombay City to give their wholehearted co- 
operation to their efforts for devising machinery 
for the improvement of the relations between 
the management and labour by giving Immediate i 
effect, wherever it was possible, among other | 
things, to those classes of welfare work which 


have been uniformly successful, eg ,{a) periodical 
social gatherings of workpeople , (6) provision 

of free mill dispensaries as soon as financial 
considerations permit and (c) the establish 
ment of creches at all mills. 

There are to-day 27 cotton mills in Bombav 
City which provide creche and in out 
of these mills the ireihe is for untouchables 
only Fourteen of the mills wliich have 
creches have staffed the creches wit‘i 
both qualified nurses and ayahx Light food 
such as milk, biscuits, etc is given to the children 
in 17 cases and in 13 of them change of clothes 
also is provided for Only seven working mills 
have no dispensaries for their workmen A 
few mills keep patent medicines only A 
largo majority of the mills which maintain 
dispensaries have engaged full-time compounders 
The K D Sassoon Company liave employed 
two male doctors and a lady doctor for tin* 
benefit of their employees and the compain 
also have a staff for antimalarial propaganda 
Nearly a tidrd of the total number of the workin^r 
mills in Bombay provide night schools for the 
education of their employees The Sassoons 
also offer facilities to the workers for technical 
education. Facilities for recreation of a regular 
character such as games, wrestling, etc are 
provided for by about ten mills Occasiona 
recreational activities like cinemas, dramas 
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etc , are ft^ran^^ed for in a few mills while 
in a few others annual sot lal natherinp;^ are held 
I’ca shops aio pio\ uled in a "ood numher of mills 
while cheap >/min shops tor the benellt of the 
workers <ii(‘ iiin hv four mills Ihe Sassoon 
}iroup of imll'- allow their workmen to make 
])ur(hasoa from their cloth shops at 10 per cent 
discount on ciedit, recovmies heini? made; from 
wa"cs 1he (inplojees of 17 mills enjoy the 
henofits of prov idnnt funds while pension schemes 
for empioveos are 111 force in 0 mills (’o-opera- 
tivc credit societies are established in 23 out of 
the 05 working nulls studied 

The Boyal Commission on Tiiduin labour have 
recommended that there should be a more 
ffciieral extension on the part of the employer of 
weltare work In its broader sense , and that in 
the larger ]ute and cotton industrial areas, 
nulls and factories should or<?anisc in groups, 
each establishment having its own w’elfare centre 
and health visitor under the supervision of a 
w'oman doctor eiiiplojcd by the group 

Employment of Welfare Oflicer* and 
Workers — The All-India Industrial Welfare 
Conference of 1022 passed a resolution that 
social service organisations should be asked to 
take up the work of training welfare workers 
'I'lie establishments of workers' committees In all 
industrial establishments was also urged but 
very little progress appears to have been made 
so far in this direction 

In the Bombay Presidency except In the case 
of the Shoiapur Spinning and Weaving Mills In 
Sholapur and the Curnmbhoy Ebrahlm Work- 
men’s Institute at Bombay, no other employers 
have emplojed any special welfare officers or 
woikers to (‘onduct their welfare activities 
But Messrs E D Sassoon Co , Ltd , have 
appointed an iCnglaiid letunied B Sc of the 
Jvondon Uni versify as a Labour Officer for all 
their eleven Textile Mills in Bombay City 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has recently appointed a welfare officer 
with an office and staff to co-ordinate the various 
welfare activities that have been carried on by 
the Steel Company. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, except at 
the Empress Mills, no regular staff of welfare 
officer and workers has been appointed. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation employ a full-time welfare superin- 
tendent and a trained staff consisting of 4 
doctors, 6 nurses, 8 matrons, 8 compounders, 
about a dozen mid wives, 19 teachers and 2 
sergeant patrols 

In Bengal, attempts liave been made by some 
nulls to set up day and night schools but many of 
these schools are reported to have been closed 
owing to the lack of interest shown by the 
employees Except for the facilities for tech- 
iiiral training that are provided at the 
Iichapur Itifle Factory, the Cosslpore Gun and 
Shell Factory and the Government Weaving 
‘^fhool at Serampore there is little or no 
organised provision for industrial and vocational 
training in the industrial centres in Bengal. 

'I he weltare centre inaugurated in Clive Jute 
/•ills made good progress during the year 1932 
J hf Indian Iron and Steel Companv, Hirapur, 

tibhahed a Baby Clinic in tUe charge of a 


qualified nurse. The Burmah Shell Compan^ 's 
labour bureau and welfare department at 
Budge Budge continued to do exiellent work 
An instance of the ^irogress made Is stated 
to be the snceess of the night school conducted 
bv the department A number of workmen 
who attend the school were, until recently, 
absolutely illiterate but now many of them 
are able to fill up money order forms, write out 
an address, and read a telegram. 

In Bombay, the Bombay Municipality has 
introduced compulsory education in F and G 
Wards which are chiefly peopled by ralllhands 
In the Government factories at Kirkee, the 
Klrkee Education Society which is well supported 
by the factory authorities conducts six night 
schools The Gokak Falls Mills Copipany 
maintains one night school for adult workers 
In Ahmedabad one mill runs a school for half- 
timers and eight mills maintain schools for 
workers’ children Three mills in the Sholapur 
district and the Government workshop at Dapiiri 
provide for the primary education of half- 
timers. 

The Social Service League, Bombay, main- 
tains 9 night schools and a Textile Technical 
School at Pare], for imparting practical and 
theoretical training to actual mill workers. The 
Bombay YMOA conducts 14 night schools 
with an average dally attendance of about 200 
The Ahmedabad Labour Union conducted in 
193*3, 10 day schools, 10 night schools, one 

Nursery si hool, one boarding school for boys and 
one boarding school for girls 

In Bihar and Orissa, the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company has established a Technical Institute 
at Jamshedpur to train In theory and practice 
certain selei ted students for positions In the 
operating departments The Company also 
maintains twenty-two schools for the education 
of the children of its employees. 

In Madras, seventy factories registered under 
the Indian Factories Act have provided schools 
for half-timers and in seme cases for employees’ 
children also The Buckingham and Carnatic 
Mills maintain a day as well as a night school. 
The day school Is an elementary school with 5 
standards and has a technical section attached 
to it. 

In Burma, very few firms provide facilities for 
education. The Burma Oil Company maintains 
schools in the Yenang-Yaung Oilfleld for about 
800 children and proposes to start a night school 
for its employees The Burma Corporation 
makes an annual donation of Ks. 1,000 foi* the 
maintenance of the Anglo-Vernacular Middle 
School at Namtu and is also constructing a school 
at Baldwin for the education of the children of 
Its employees. 

In the United Provinces, the British India 
Corporation maintains four day schools for 
boys and girls, two night schools and two 
industrial classes, for employees The Elgin 
Mills at Cawnpore, the United Agra Mills, Agm. 
and the B N W, Bail way Workshops at Gorakh- 
pur also provide for the ^ucation of the children 
of tlieir employees. The Elgin Mills have built 
a permanent stage for dramas and purchased 
a cinema machine for the entertainment of 
tUeir workers, Messrs. Begg Sutherland <fe Co. 
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who are the managinp; agent? for several large 
concerns, carry on welfare activities in providing 
schools, free milk to supply pupils, dispensaries 
gymnasium and sports, library, re< reational 
programmes, etc. 

In the Punjab, only the new Egerton Woollen 
Mills Company, Dhariwal, malntams a school. 

In the Central Provinces and Berar, the 
Empress Mills in Nagpur have Nursery and 
primary classes for the children in the creches 
J)uring the year 1932, f)r>2 children received 
primary education m ladory schools as against 
766 in the previous year, the fall in attendance 
being due to a general reduction in the number 
of children employed Creches ar»' attached to 
sbe cotton mills undone pottc-i y worl s in this 
province The educational work outside tlie 
mil’s Is conducted by the Young Men’s Christian 


Association which has established 9 centres where 
the mill-workers reside Of these, 8 centres 
have night schools. The Empress Mills also 
make annual contributions of about Rs 3,600 to 
other schools where the children of the work- 
people study. 

In Assam, some of the tea gardens maintain 
schools for children , but these schools are not 
popular as the labourers are generally recruited 
from the aboriginal tribes with whom education 
is at a discount particularly as it interferes with 
the earnings of their children who find employ- 
ment in the gardens The Assam Oil Company 
maintains a Middle English School and the 
Assam Railways and Trading Company provides 
a Middle English and a Primary School for the 
children of their employees No industry proyides 
schools for adult labourers. 


Welfare Work on Railways. 


Recreation — Railways as a group are the 
largest employers of labour in India and their 
welfare work is therefore being dealt with 
separately All Railw lys i)ro\ ide facilities for 


recreation for their employees and their children 
The number of recieatlonal clubs or institute's 
provided on eich railway are shown in the 
lollowlng tabic — 


Name of Railway 


N’orth- Western Railway 
East Indian Railway 

Eastern Bengal R,ailway 
Burma Railways 

Great Indian Peninsula Railway . 

Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Bengal Nagpur Railway 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway 
South Indian Railway 


Number of Institute's for 


Europenns and 
Anglo-Indiaus 

Indians 

32 

19 

33 

20 

11 

14 

15 in all 

i 

27 

29 (2 for all 


nationalities) 

17 

12 

14 

19 

24 

7 

1 19 in all 



Each Institute is regarded as a club provided 
by the Railway free of rent The institutes 
provide a reading room, indoor and outdoor 
games, etc , and are generally self-supporting 
although grants are made from fines' funds to 
meet the recurring expenses In deserving cases 
The railways also undertake to recover the 
subscriptions of the members through the 
paysheets and to remit them to the manager of 
the institute. The membership of the institutes 
is compulsory on some railways. 

Sports committees and athletic clubs have 
been formed on several railways, e g , 
the G I.P. and the East Indian Railways with 
the object of promoting athletic sports among 
the employees and organizing tournaments 
The Indian Railway Athletic Association 
formed for the promotion and development 
of inter-railway athletic competitions of all 


kinds Is a registered association and it-^ 
membership is open to the Railway Board 
and its subordinate offices as well as to 
railways which are parties to the Indian 
Railway Conference Association Tnter-dlstrift 
or Inter-divisional competitions are also run 
by local sports’ committees with the Idea of 
encouraging sports among all classes of staff 
The inter-railway boxing, wrestling and football 
competitions are arranged in four groups in 
1931 the North Western Railway provnbd 
a stadium witbiii easy reach of the livinji 
quarters of the Railway employees d 
Moghalpura 

The cinema shows and magic lantern lectur* ^ 
which have been recently organized for to® 
recreation of railway employees are growing 
in popularity with the staff. 
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The East Indian Railway locomotive and 
carriage and wagon workshops, Lucknow, 
have Welfare Committees which meet monthly 
and dispose of matters brought forward by the 
various delegates Such Committees have also 
been form^ in the Perambur as well as the 
Golden Rock workshops of the South Indian 
Railway. 

Education. — Almost all Railways provide 
facilities for the education of their illiterate 
stafiFs as well as the children of Railway 
employees The progress made in this direc- 
tion on each railway may be briefly stated as 
follows : — 

The N.W. Railway have started tlirno experi- 
mental schools for adult workers In the run- 
ning locomotive sheds at Lahore, Sibsiir 
and Kotri The experiment has so far been 
confined to the locomotive staff as the 
majority of the staff in this branch 

are Illiterate and education provides a great 
inducement in that wages can practically be 
doubled by qualifying for promotion to the higher 
grades of running staff The East Indian Rail- 
way provide 37 schcxils for the employees 
of the Operating Department The Eastern 
Bengal Railway provide 9 night schools for 
adult employees, the daily average attendance 
at these schools being 309. On the Burma i 
Railways educational facilities for adult work- j 
men have hitherto proved a failure and another 
experimental school has recently been opened 
for firemen. 

The B B & C I Railway has recently 
opened classes for imparting instruction in the 
ilu-ee R’s at 3 centres on the Broad-Gauge and 
3 on the Metre-Gauge systems As an indiue- 
inent to study, a bonus of Rs 5 Is paid to each 
man passing a simple test. On the E B Rail- 
way, the locomotive Department holds classes 
at Lunding, Badarpur and Chittagong to assist 
drivers to qualify as^ “ English speaking ” 
which grade carries ’ a higher pay The 
only facilities giv en by the B & N W Railway 
are first aid classes and subjects of a tech- 
nical nature in the Locomotive Department The 
Bengal Nagpur Railway provides 14 schools 
for imparting elementary training in reading, 
writing and rudimentary arithmetic to Indian 
drivers, shunters and firemen so as to enable 
them to make themselves personally acquainted 
with the rules and orders affecting tram working 
On the M & 8 M Railway there are two 
night schools at Hubll and Guntakal respectively 
both of which receive financial support from the 
Company. 

Schools for the education of adult workmen 
do not exist on the G I. P. Railway but a school 
ib established at Bina for imparting technical 
instruction and conducting refresher courses 
in Railway workmg. 

For Worker** Children — The facilities pro- 
V Ided for the education of the children of ! 
railway employees are as under — 

About 100 schools for Euiopean and Anglo- 
hidian children and 130 schools for Indian 
‘hildren are maintained at suitable centres 
‘‘lid the total number of pupils on the rolls is 
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about .>,000 and 10,000 rospoitivcly The total 
expenditure from revenue on the European 
and Anglo-Indian schools is Rs 4 lakhs 
per annum and on the Indian schools Rs 1 4 
lakhs The Railway Department also aids 
certain schools for children of railway employees 
'J’he total number of children m railway aided 
schools is about 4,000 (European and Anglo- 
Indian) and 8,000 (IndiaiG and the total annual 
grants made by the Railway are about Rs 50,000 
to each group The Railway Department also 
gives direct financial assistance to its employees 
towards the education of their children in 
ecrtaln hill schools The total expenditure 
on this account in 1927 28 was Rs 8 5 lakhs 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians and Rs 28-8 
thousands for Indians. 

Facilities aie also afforded by the grant of 
pa'^ses and concession tickets to enable the 
thildren to attend schools. 

'J'he present methods of assistance have re- 
cently evoked public criticism on the score of 
their being more favourable to European and 
Anglo-Indian employees than to the Indian 
and with a view to eliminating all trace of 
racial discrimination the Railway Board placed 
Mr. C E W Jones, C I E , I E S , on special 
duty in 1927 with instructions to collect all 
facts and figures regarding the assistance given 
by railways for the education of the children 
of their employees On a consideration of Mr. 
Jones’ report the Board have now formulated 
their future policy on the following lines — 

All railway schools would be transferred to 
local authorities oi private bodies, special grants 
being given out of railway funds where neces- 
sary The assistance given by the Railway 
Department would be confined to employees 
who draw pay below a prescribed maximum 
and to paionts who are obliged to send their 
children to boardmg schools The assistance 
would take he form of grants to the employees 
of a fixed proportion not exceeding one-half of 
the board and tuition fees, the proportion 
depending upon the pay drawn by the parent 
and falling with the increase in pay The 
assistance would be open to all employees 
without distinction of community, race or creed. 

Several company managed railways have also 
signified their willingness to adopt a similar 
policy. But the question is still receiving further 
consideration hccause of the representations 
received in connexion with the scheme. 

Co-operation — The Railway Administration 
have noticed that heavy indebtedness degrades 
the employee and impairs his efficiency and 
they have therefore encouraged the formation 
of co-operative credit societies and co-opejrativo 
stores for all grades of employees. 

Co-operative Credit Societies have been 
formed on all railways and are managed by 
committees generally elected from among the 
shareholders But in some cases, the heads 
of the departments are required to be the chair- 
men of the tommlttees and they have power to 
nominate some of the members of the 
committee. 
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Wages and Wage Rates. 


WAGES. 


It was in 1873 that one of the earliest attempts 
to collect wage statistics in India was made by 
issuing instructions to District Officers to submit 
half yearly returns showing the average monthly 
wages of certain classes of skilled and unskilled 
labour. The returns thus collected were utilized 
for compiling a series of comparable statistics 
of wages for selected Districts in each Province 
abd these statistics were published in the pub* 
licatinn “ Prices and Wages ’* issued annually 
by the Director-General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics A reference, however, 
to Mr Dutt's llei)ort on an Enquiry into Kise 
of Prices in India would show that these sta- 
tistics were found to be wholly imreliable and 
consequently these half yearly returns from 
District Officers have been discontinued since 
1910. In their place a quinquennial wage census 
was adopted in all Provinces, except in the 
Central Provinces where an annual return 
was obtained from District Officers. The first 
quinquennial wage census was held in 1911-12 
and the second in 1916-17. The statistics regard- 
ing wages continued to be published in “Prices 
and Wages '* which gave the results of the 
quinquennial wage censuses in respect of a few 
urban and rural occupations. As the statistics 
were still far from satisfactory the third wage 
census, which was due in 1921-22, was aban- 
doned except in Madras and the Punjab. In 
1921 an attempt was made by the Government 
of India to hold an All-India census of Industrial 
wages with the active and voluntary co-operation 
of employers, but nothing could be done partly 
because a number of employers either failed 
to submit returns or submitted incomplete 
returns and partly because neither the Central 
nor the Local Governments were able to provide 
the staff required for the purpose owing to 
financial stringency. The annual issues of 
Prices and Wages were also suspended in 1923 
as a result of retrenchment and no regular 
official wage statistics are now published for 
British India as a whole. 

In the United Provinces a scheme for a census 
of Industrial Wages to be taken along with the 
regular census was considered but was not 
carried through A periodical survey of wages 
has been carried out every five years since 1912 
In the Punjab These surveys deal with the 
wages of certain classes of workers in three 
principal towns, in selected villages unaffected 
by urban conditions, and at certain Pailway 
stations to secure a means of comparison with 


rural wages in the same neighbourhood Beyond 
the figures of average monthly wages of certain 
classes of labour submitted bv factories In all 
Provinces every year for inclusion in the annual 
Reports on the Administration of the Indian 
Factories Act, no regular and detailed statistics 
of Industilal wages are available In Madras 
quinquennial wages censuses have been con- 
ducted since 1908 showing the average wages of 
certain artisans (as well as farm servants em- 
ployed in agricultural labour) in respect of 
homogeneous tracts and districts Tliese cen- 
suses, however, only relate to rural and urban 
wages and not to Industrial wages A thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour, and 
particularly the rates of wages on tea estates in 
Assam, was made in 1921-22 by a Committee 
appointed by the Government of that Province 
The Labour Office of the Government of Bombay 
conducted three enquiries into the wages of 
workers in the cotton mills in the Bombay 
Presidency in 1921, 1923 and 1926 respectively 
Apart from these enquiries, the Labour Office 
has also conducted enquiries into (1) Wages of 
peons In Bombay, (2) Agricultural Wages, (3) 
Wages of Municipal workers, (4) Clerical Wages 
in Bombay City and (5) Wages of Printing 
Press Workers in selected Printing Presses in 
Bombay City. The results of all these 
enquiries have been published either in the 
form of special Reports or in the “ Labour 
Gazette " 

The Government of Bombay havo now 
launched a general wage Census whic h is intended 
to cover in about two years, all fat torics,transport 
workers, workers in docks, municipalities and 
building trades, etc The first part of the Cen- 
sus will bo held for the month ot May 1934 
and will covei every perennial iattory in the 
Bombay Presidency enquiry is to be 

conducted on the basis of the muster roll and 
e^ential information regarding the number of 
days worked during a pay period by each worker, 
his rate of wages and his earnings will bo called 
for. Seasonal factories will be t overed for one 
month of intensive working during the winter 
of 1934-35 and all non-factory iiidustiies and 
organisations will be t overed between March 
and December next year To the best of the 
kn owledge of the Labour Office no other country 
in the world has attempted an enquiry into 
wages on such a gigantic scale and the results 
of the Census will bo of a far reaching character 


WAGE RATES. 


Agriculture. — Whether wages paid to agri- 
cultural labour in India have kept pace with 
the increase in the cost of living is, for several 
reasons, a very difficult question to answer. 
Firstly conditions vary so markedly between 
province and province that it Is almost Impos- 
sible to obtain accurate and comparable figures 
of wages for different classes of agricultural 
labour. Secondly there exists a variety of 
metbods adopted for remunerating the workers 
engaged in different agricultural areas in India. 
For example, in the Punjab, there are four 
forms of wages, such as (a) purely cash wages. 


(b) cash wages with supplements which may 
consist of food, tobacco, lodging, bedding, 
clothing, etc , (c) purely grain wages, and {a) 
wages other than in cash or grain In the Punjao 
the results of tlie last quinquennial wagt"^ 
survey which was held m Dc(', ember 1927 sho'V 
that the following were the average daily 
wages of the three mii)ortant (lasses of agn 
cultural labour in rural areas in the Punjab 

Carpenters . . .. 1 6 to 32 annas a day. 

Masons . . 16 to 38 annas a day. 

Unskilled labourers to 16i annas day. 




Wage Rates, 


As regards the last occupation it may be 
pointed out that the most frequent \iage was 
between 7^ to 8^ annas The Labour Office 
of the Government of Bombay published a 
Kcport In 1924 of an Enqmrv Into Wages in 
Vgricuiture whlcli gave the a\erago daily earn- 
ings of three classes of agricultural labour, viz , 
skilled labour, ordinary labour and field labour 
in each of the 26 districts of the Bombay Presi- 
dency separately for urban areas and rural areas 
for each of 23 years from 1900 to 1922 The 
figures for each jear from 1923 to 1932 have 
been published in the Bombay Administration 
]{c 7 )ort 8 The wages prevailing in other pro- 
vinces for similar types of labour do not com- 
pare very unfavourably with wages m the 
I’.ombay Presidency for any particular year 
for which a comparison is made This state- 
ment requires an important qualification It 
)s not meant that the money amounts actually 
p ud are similar The rates of wages in different 
provinces vary according to the extent of their 
industrialisation and money wages in prov inters 
which are mainly agricultural are on a lower 
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level than the money wages In Provinces which 
are highly Industrialiseci such as Bombay and 
Bengal There is no doubt whatovei that 
wages considerably improved In .ill parts 
of India between 1918 and I92'> Taking the 
Bombay Presidency as a whole the downward 
tendency in the level of wages which set in 
1925 and continued up to the end of 1927 was 
checked during the year 1928 during which 
period W'ages of all classes of agricultural labour, 
except field labour in urban areas and ordinary 
laliour in rural areas, either remained statioiriry 
or sbowc'd ,1 clc finite u|)warcl teudciu > , but 1 hire* 
has bccMi a '-harjt tall in agricultural w.igc rates 
during the last thre^C' jycars 

Comparison of> conditions in India to-day 
with the pie-war year shows that during this 
])articular period the condition of the Indian 
labourer has undoubtedly improved This 
IS amply proved by the figures given below 
showing the index numbers ot daily average 
wages of skilled labourers, ordinary lalxnirers 
and lielil labourers for urban areas and foi 
ruial areas for the Bombay Piosldeney 


AGiticuhTuiiAL Wages (Nominal) 

Index Nnmbeik for the Bombay Presidency (including Sind) 1913 - 100 



Uiban areas 


llural Aicas 


tear 

Field 

Ordinary { 

Skilled 

1 icld 

Ordinary 

1 

Skilled 


Labour j 

Labour 1 
1 1 

laibour 

Labour 

Labour 

Labour 

1922 

189 


195 

170 

1()2 

179 

1923 

200 1 

200 

1 96 

171 1 

171 1 

187 

1 924 

195 

1<)6 

209 

176 

181 

191 

1925 

221 

208 

224 

206 

181 

21 1 

1 926 

221 

204 

216 

198 

181 

215 

1927 

200 

192 

211 

176 

176 

200 

1928 

191 

192 

212 

186 

175 

210 

1929 

188 

193 

206 

180 

179 

213 

1910 

174 

17 U 

I'lS 

171 

173 

205 

lk 31 

1 53 

157 

185 

139 

143 

172 

19 i 2 

141 

1..1 

180 

131 

135 

1 05 


The Cotton Textile Industry — The most 
biiportant centres of the cotton textile industry 
■n India are situated in the Bombay Presidency 

I be mam sources of information as regards the 
'v.icps paid in this industry arc the Keports of 
tlii.c Enquiries conducted by the Labour Office 
"f Hie Government of Bombay, into Wages and 

II u irs of Labour in the Cotton Mill Industry in 
hit Bombay Presidency 

h claimed that the 1926 Enquiry as com- 
P u( (I with the previous two Enquiries, was more 
I'fuotory In its method, more detailed in its 
and more accurate and reliable in Its 
irs as the information collected related to 

17 


each individual worker and not to groups of 
workers in each occupation as was the case in 
the previous Enquiries The results of this 
Enquiry give among other things, figures for 
average daily earnings of all occupations of 
cotton mill operatives, average monthly earnings 
for operatives covered in Bombay and Sholapur, 
the average number of days worked, the number 
of operatives working ‘ Full time ' i e , working 
on all the working days during the Census month, 
the average earnings of those working full time 
frequency of attendance for the mills in Bombay 
the percentage absenteeism by departments and 
details regarding amounts of bonuses secured by 
the workers. 
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W’age Rates. 


Wages in the Bombay and the Sholapur mills 
are paid monthly irrespective of the fact whether 
they are based on time rates or piece rates or 
fixed on a daily or a monthly basis or in anv other 
manner While in the case of the Ahmedabad 
mills wages are paid fortnightly or by ‘ haptas ' 
referring to a period generally of 14 days for 
piece workers and to a period of 16 days for time 
workers Wage p<*riod8 of a wtek oi ‘ haptas * 
of 8 days are also to be found 

Different systems are adopted at these three 
centres with regard to the methods of calculating 
wages In the case of the mills in Bombay City 
there is first a “ basic ” rate to which was added 
a dearness allowance of 80 per cent for male piece 
workers and 70 per cent for male time workers 
and all female workers Those mills which giant 
a good attendance bonus add the amount of the 
bonus granted, to the gross wage from which 
are deducted any fines that might be inflicted 
before aniving at the net wages payable 
The term ‘ basic ’ in the case of the Bombay 
mills may be generally considered to apply to 
the pre-war year although in the case of some 
individual mills it might apply to any year 
between 1013 and 1918 in which year the first 
increase of I'i per cent was granted as dearness 
allowance This was inci eased to 35 per cent 
on the let January 1919 The next increase 
granted on Ist February 1920 was 20 per cent 
extra to male woikers on time rates and to female 
workers both on time and piece rates, and 40 
per cent extra to male operatives on piece 
rates — the total percentages amounting to 55 ■ 
and 75 respectiveJy On the Ist November 
1020 the 55 per cent was raised to 70 per cent 
and the 75 ])(.r cent to 80 per ( ent During 
the >car 1932 most of the working Mills m 
Bombay Inu c reduced MUges by effecting cuts 
in these allowant et There has been no unitoi- 
mity in the matter and although in some mills 
allowance of t»0 per cent .ue granted thcsi 
allowancis in other mills lunt heen reduced 
to 25 jier cent or less 'I'he mi ightc'd a\eragc 
cut for the whole industry m Boiiibaj amount 
to about 18 ])cr cent 


I deriyed for the grain cone ession The Sholapur 
Mlllowners decldc*d to reduce wages by 124 
I per cent with effect from 1st January but tlie 
projiosal was met by a violent strike W'hich at 
the moment of writing still continues 

The following table gives the average dai’\ 
CMTiiings hv c tntre s for all adult made' operatives 
all adult female oyierathes, all ciiildien and all 
adult operatives, covered hv the 1926 Ihiquin 
{the ateraqe<t for Bomba q khoald in alt cases be 
reduced by about 18 't>er tent and those for Shola- 
par by Vl\ per (ent ) 


Centre 

Average daily earnings for 

Men 

Women 

Children | 

All 

adults 


Us a p 

Bs a p 

Its a p j 

Rs a p 

Bombay 

18 0 

0 11 11 


1 5 S 

A h m e da- 

16 8 

0 12 6 

0 5 6 

14b 

bad 





Sholapur 

10 5 

0 6 8 

0 4 0 

0 14 8 


The average monthly e.irnings of all workers 
in mills selected for the 1926 Enquiry at Bomba\ 
and Sholapui in the month of July 1926 in each 
age and sex group were as follows — 


Sex and 

Centre 

Age group 

Bombay 

Sholapur 


Us a p 

Its a p 

Men 

37 10 2 

23 15 5 

\V omen 

17 12 4 

9 15 7 

Children 

All adults 

32 14 0 

5 10 4 

21 7 9 


In the Ahmedabad mills there is a complete 
lack of uniformity in the metliods adopted for 
calculating the different additions and deductions 
before arrixmg at tiie final earnings Jn Aiimc- 
dalad, the millowncrs and the local labour 
Uiiiou have been recently engaged in evaminmg 
a ])roposl by the owuiers to rediu e wages by 
25 y)er cent but at the moment of writing no 
final decision lias been readied in the matlcM 
alflioiigli tlic (juestion was eonsidc rc d bv tin 
Permanent Aibitration Board eonsmtmg ol 
beth Chamanlal Parekh and Mr M K Gandhi 


The methods of calculating wages In Sholapur ' 
are different from those In Bombay and 
Ahmsdahad There are five items which go to 
make the full wage of an operative These 
items are (1) the basic rate, (2) dearness allow- 
ance which is 35 per cent in the ease of all female 
workers and all male time workeis and 40 per 
cent in the case of all male piece workers, 
(8) the number of grace days granted for which 
payment is made, (4) bonus, and (5) the benefit, 


The following table shows by centres for cad' 
sex and age group the average monthly earmn'i' 
of all c.peratives who worked on all the workiir,: 
days in the census mouths for Bombay ami 
Sholapur and for Ahmedabad The flguies fm 
Ahmedabad were arrived at by multiplying tla 
avciage daily earnings by 27 

I Average monthly earnings of Full Time Wo'^ker^ 


Centre 


Sex and 
Age group 


Bombay 


Ahmecla- 

had 


ShoUl’ur 



Its 

a 

P 

Its 

a p 1 

1 

Ks 

a 

Men 

44 

3 

6 

38 

8 

6 

26 

10 

women i 

20 

4 

6 

20 

15 

3| 

11 

6 

Children 




9 

4 61 

6 

1 5 

All adults 

40 

4 

6 

35 

0 

3 

24 

1 
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Occupations 

- 

Average Daily 
Earnings in 


Occupations 



Aierage Dail; 
Earnings in 

y 

lola 

jur 

nlv 

926 

- 

Bom- 

bay 

July 

1920 

Ahmed- 

abad 

M.iv 

1926 

Shola- 

pur 

July 

1026 

B»om- 

hny 

Tulv 

1926 

Ahmed- 

abad 

Mav 

1926 

81 

1 

J 

3 

Men 

Ills a 

P 

ils a 

P 

Irs a 

P 

Men ^ 

Rs a 


Rsa ; 

1 

n 

1 Rs a 

P 

Head Jobbers 

3 

15 

4 

3 

1 

8 

2 

13 

5 

Turners 

2 

13 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 

8 

0 

Other Jobbers 

2 

4 

0 

1 

11 

9 

1 

12 

1 

Blacksmiths 

2 

10 

(i 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

0 

MlxluR NawRhanies 

1 

2 

2 

U 

14 

7 

0 

12 

5 

Tinsmiths 

2 

9 

2 

2 

2 

0 

1 

11 

2 

Drawing Frame Ten- 










Masons 

2 

1 

0 

2 

5 

4 

1 

6 

(> 

ters 

1 

4 

8, 

1 

1 

3 

0 

12 

4 

Moulders 

2 

12 

4 

2 

2 

7 

2 

3 

9 

Slabbing Frame Ten- 



1 

















ters 

1 

6 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

13 

3 

Assistant Moulders 

2 

3 

10 

1 

4 

1 

0 

10 

4 

Inter Frame Tenters 

1 

4 

0 

1 

0 

11 

0 

12 

9 

Carpenters 

2 

7 

6 

2 

9 

2 

1 

10 

11 

Jtovmg Frame Ten- 










Fitters 

2 

15 

4 

2 

10 

3 

2 

6 

9 

ters 

1 

3 

8 

1 

0 

4 

0 

11 

4 

Assistant Fitters 

1 

9 

4 

1 

6 

6 

1 

3 

3 

liing Sidera 

1 

0 

3 

0 

15 

2 

0 

11 

5 











lling DoflFers 

0 

12 

1 

0 

10 

7 

0 

8 

1 

Oilers 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

7 

0 

3 3 

11 

Winders 

0 

14 

10 

0 

13 

3 

0 

7 

10 

Mochies 

1 

2 

0 

1 

i) 

7 

0 

12 

1 

Warpers 

2 

1 

9 

2 

1 

7 

1 

12 

8 

Coolies 

0 

15 

13 

0 

14 

1 

0 

11 

3 











Sweepers 

0 

13 

6 

0 

13 

3 

0 

10 

8 

Creelera 

0 

1 3 

2 

0 

10 

7 

0 

9 

8 











Front Sizers 

3 

1 

8 

1 

33 

7 

1 

9 

9 

Women 










Mack Sizers 

1 

9 

9 

0 

15 

9 

1 

0 

8 











Two Loom Weavers 

1 

13 

4i 

1 

13 

f) 

1 

9 

9 

Waste pickers 

0 

8 

8 

0 

8 

5 

0 

4 10 

All Weavers 

1 

13 

11 

1 

14 

1 

1 

5 

11 

Ring Siders 

0 

15 

2 

0 

15 

1 

0 

11 

0 











Ring DofJers 

0 

11 

,5 

0 

10 

5 

0 

7 10 

Front Folders 

0 

15 

9 

0 

15 

0 

0 

11 

10 

Winders 

0 

12 

10 

0 

12 

7 

0 

C 

4 

hick Folders 

0 

15 

0 0 

15 

3 

0 

11 

1 











s.irangs 

2 

1 

lOjl 

5 

30 

1 

14 

4 

Reelers 

0 

30 

11 

0 

14 

5 

0 

6 

9 

I npine Drivers 

4 

3 

10 1 

11 

1 

3 

11 

5 

Coolies 

0 

9 

(5 

0 

9 

9 

0 

6 

7 

1 in men 

1 

5 


7 

l| 

1 

1 

3 

9 

Sweepers 

0 

8 

8;o 

9 

0 

0 

5 

9 


The ivail.ible information In connexion with cotton mill workers in other provinces is 
ri’pr{)ducecl below 


Occupation 

Central 
Provinces 
Range ot 
wages per 
moil til 
(in one null) 

Bengal 
Range of 
w.iges per 
month 

Punjab 
Avirage 
' w.ige Tier 
niontli 

Madras 

Avenge 

dnilv 

earnings 


Rs 1 

Rs 

Rs a p 

Rs a p 

^I'lnncr Pieccr 

15 to 21 

15-12-0 to 

27 0 0 

0 9 9 



28-8-0 1 



\\ ea\ or 

22 to 50 1 

40 { 

38 0 0 

0 15 11 


1 5 ^0 1 

1 


23 0 0 

1 


Doifor 

It to 15 

lfl-8-0 to 23 



1 lame Tenter 

20 to 29 

15-4-0 to 





23-8-0 



l>| ( Icrs (women) 

10 to 17 

12 to 14 

22 0 0 


arper 

21 to 38 




"'i/ir 

20 to 39 




I iiiisher 

17 to 32 




1 ’ ksmiths 

62 to 92 

34 to 43 



' '-rnors 

02 to 92 

31 to 50 



* ‘fpeiitcrs 

39 to 62 

22 



■ lUers 

62 to 122 

33 to 46 
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Jute Industry. 

Tlie Juto industry holds the premier position amongst the Industries In tiie Benga Presidency 
The following table gives the average monthly wages of some important occupations in a jute 
mill The llgurea are not the exact averages of wages of the total number of em])Joyees in the 
Industry They are averages obt.iined from the actual payments made in some representative 
mills 




Average raonthlv wages 

Department 

Designation 

Multiple 1 

Single 




s] 

lilft 

1 

shift 



Men 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Iloving Machines 

Rovers 

12 

ir> 

0 

14 

7 

0 

Shifters 

12 

(i 

0 

14 

2 

0 

Spinning Frames 

W irp spinners 

13 

4 

0 

16 

14 

0 

Wf tt spinners 

10 

0 

0 

17 

10 

0 


Bol)l)in cleaners 

10 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Winding 

Waip windeis (piece worki rs) 

21 

fi 

0 

21 

0 

0 


Weft „ ( „ „ ) 

20 

8 

0 

28 

2 

0 

Weaving 

Hessian w'cav ers ( ,, ,, ) 

28 

3 

0 

31 

0 

0 


Sacking W'cavers (piece-woikers) 

29 


0 

32 

1 

0 

Dressing and Beaming 

Sack sewing workers Sewing 

Beamers and dressiTs 

28 

8 

0 

32 

0 

0 

rna( bine 

Machine sewi'rs (jiiei e) 

21 

1 1 

0 

25 

10 

0 

Fngineenng Section Kngine Stall 

Oilers 

19 

0 

0 

22 

8 

0 


, Firemen 

28 

1 

0 

30 

o 

0 

Workshop hands — 

' Mason 

31 

0 

0 

34 

0 

0 

Machine shop fitting 

t’arpenters (Chinese) 

8') 

0 

0 

93 

5 

0 

C'<irpenters (Indian) 

30 

0 

0 

33 

2 

0 


Turners (Metal) 

40 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

Tin Smithy 

Till Smith 

30 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Blacksmith shop 

Bla( ksmith 

M'omen 

.30 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Batching Softners 

F(*cders 

11 

12 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Rei elvers 

11 

8 

0 

13 

5 

0 

Teasers 

ITeparing Breaker Carding Ma- 

Feeders 

9 

0 

0 

12 

9 

0 

chines 

I’eeders 

9 

8 

0 

11 

13 

0 


lUteivers 

9 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Finishing Carding Machines 

Feeders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

Rctcivers 

9 

7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

Drawing machines 

Fev'^ders 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Receiveis 

10 

0 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Roving machines 

Feeders 

10 

6 

0 

11 

6 

(1 

Sweepers 

9 

6 

0 

11 

2 

0 

Twist Frames 

Twisters 

13 

8 

0 

14 

15 

0 

Weaving 

Sweepers 

12 

1 

0 

12 

10 

0 

Sack Sewing 

Hand Sewers 

13 

5 

0 

14 

11 

0 


]t will be seen from the above table that there is an appreciable monetary advantage to workei 
in tlie single-shift system. 
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Wages in Mines. 

Thf* tables given below show the daily earnings in the month of December for each of the two 
years 1931 and 1932 for workers in the main occupations in coalfields and the other important 
mines in British India. 

Daily earnings of underground workers in important coalfields in British Indir 




Ov 

er men cV 













Sirdars Foremen 



Miners 




I.oadcr8 



Coalfields 



M.iles 













1931 


1 932 


1031 

1032 


1031 

1 032 



Bs 

a 

1> 

Its a 

T» 

Bs 

a p 

Rs 

p • 


Bs 

a }) 

Rs 

a 

P 

•Tharia (Bihar li Orissa) 

1 

5 

0 

1 1 

0 

0 

11 0 

0 

0 

() 

0 

11 b 

0 

8 

(> 

Kamganj (Bengal) 

1 

1 

a 

1 0 

U 

0 

11 0 

0 

«) 


0 

0 b 

0 

8 

0 

(Jiridih (Bihar cV. Orissa) 

1 

H 

0 

1 7 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

<) 


0 

10 0 

0 

7 

0 

*\ ssam 

1 

9 

a 

1 7 

0 

1 

8 i 

1 

4 

() 

1 

2 b 

1 

1 

b 

Jhinjab 

1 

0 

0 

0 14 

0 

0 

12 0 

0 

12 

(• 

0 

11 <) 

0 

14 

0 

Ba lucid stall 

1 

11 

1 

1 0 

<1 

1 

0 0 

0 

1 3 

i 

1 

1 b 

0 

13 

0 

I'eiK h Valley 

1 

4 

(> 

1 5 


0 

1 1 (> 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

b 

0 
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Coalfields 


Skilled Labour 


Unskilled 

Labour 



Females 



1931 


1 032 


1 1031 

1 1032 


1031 

1032 



Bs 

a 

I> 

Ks a 

1> 

Bs 

a p 

Rs 

a 

p 

B^ 

a p 

Rs 

a 

T» 

.Tharia (Bihar ct Oiissa) 

0 

12 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 (1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

7 0 

0 

b 

b 

ilaniganj (Bengal) 

0 

11 

<> 

0 10 

0 

0 

8 a 

0 

7 

(> 

0 

<» b 

0 

5 

b 

Bindili (Bihar Orissa) 

0 

14 

i 

0 10 

u 

0 

8 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

7 b 

0 

5 

0 

\ssam 

1 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

0 

13 « 

0 

I*! 

0 






I’uiijab 

0 

10 

3 

0 11 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

7 

0 






Baluchistan 

1 

4 

0 

0 12 

() 



1 

0 

0 






IN ncli Valley 

0 

10 

0 

0 10 

() 

0 

7 (i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 3 

0 

0 

9 

_ 



___ 


' 


- 











Daily Earnings of Workers engaged on “ Open Workings ” in Important Coalfields in 

British India 


I 


Jharia (lUhar tV; Orissa) 
lUinlganj (Bengal) 
ondih (Bihar <k Orissa) 

\ssani 
i’liujab 
duchistan 
i’tnch Valley 


Over Men and 
Sirdars Foremen 
and Mates 

Miners 

TiOaders 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1932 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

Bs a p 

B 8 a j) 

Bs a p 

Bs a j) 

10b 

0 14 0 

0 12 0 

0 8 () 

0 9 3 

0 7 9 

0 15 3 

0 12 9 

0 7 9 

0 b 0 

0 5 9 

0 a () 

10 0 

0 13 b 

0 11 0 

0 8 0 

0 9 0 

0 5 0 


0 11 9 





10 0 


0 10 0 


0 10 0 
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Wages in Mines. 


II 



Rkillel Labour 


1 Unskilled Labour 


1 

Romaics 


Toalflelds 











i<)31 1 

1932 


I 1931 ] 

1932 

1931 


1932 



Bs a ]) 

Bs a 

V 

Ks a p 

Bs a p 

Bs 

a 

P 

Bs a 

P 

Jharia (Bihar A Orissa) ^ 

0 11 0 

0 10 

0 

0 9 0 

0 7 9 

0 

8 

0 

0 7 

0 

Bamganj (Bengal) 

0 8 0 

0 0 

0 

0 8 0 

0 5 0 

0 

5 

0 

0 I 

0 

Giridh (Bihar A Orissa) 





0 0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 5 

0 

Assam 











Punjab . . 





0 0 9 






Baluchistan 











Pencil Valley (C P ) 












Daily Earnmg<i of Labourois ivoiktiKj on .Surf(tc<’ ?« tmportant Coalfields in British India 




Skilled Labour 


Coalfields | 

1931 


19 12 



Bs 

a 

P 

B*- a 

P 

Jharia (Bihar A Orissa) 

0 

11 

9 

0 10 

<) 

Bamganj 

0 

10 

<1 

0 <) 

9 

Giridh (Bihar A Orissa) 

0 

I 3 

0 

0 11 

9 

Assam 

1 

0 

b 

1 0 

0 

Punjab . 

0 

n 


0 1 1 

0 

Paluchistnn . 




0 13 

9 

Pencil Vallt > (C P ) 

0 

12 

9 

0 12 

9 


ITnskilled T-a]»our Femulo^ 


19 31 


1932 


1 1931 


1932 


Us 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

p 

Bs 


P 

0 

8 

3 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

rj 

3 

0 

7 

9 

0 

7 

3 

0 

7) 

1 

0 

4 

9 

0 

7 

8 

0 

8 

0 

0 


() 

0 

r> 

3 

0 

12 

5 

0 

1 1 

*) 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

8 

<) 

0 

<) 

3 

0 

r. 

13 ! 

0 

i 

1 




1 

0 

0 







0 

8 

9 

0 

(3 

9 

0 


9 

0 

5 

(t 


Gins and Presses, 

The mult coolies in tlie t'in factoiies in 
Madras ctnd the Punjab earn on an a^eragc 
annas 8 jiei day while the female < oolics "ct onlv 
as '“i-l and as 6 re&])ettnely In the Ccntial 
I^ro\ lines the a^erage dailv earnings of male 
and icruale (oolies are as 10-2 and as 5-10 les- 
jiectnely 

The a\ erage daily wages of female press coolies 
In Madras and the Cential Provinces amount 
to annas 5-10 while those of male coolies amount 
to annas 0-0 and annas 13-10 respectively 

The Plantations.— Labour in the tea gardens 
in Assam is paid on a piece-work basis 


] In addition to the standard daily task wliicli 
I the woiker must execute in order to earn hi'^ 
wages (called Jlarira) the labouicr is given an 
oppoitiinity at ceitain se.isons to supiilemcnt 
his eainings bv the i)eifoimance ot a second 
task tlie pavinent for which is known as Urci 
In some cases where it is impractic.ible to pres 
cribe a definite t isk as in leaf plucking at the 
beginning and the end of the season payment is 
m.ide by time A distinctive teature of work 
in the gardens is that the labourer usually bring® 
ins family with him and the wife and sometimes 
the children are also wage earners The joint 
earninss of a family must always be taken into 
consideration The average family of a labourer 



Periods of Wage Payment. 


519 


has been calculated as consisting of one working 
man, one working woman, about three-tenths of 
a working child and non-woiking child and about 
two-tenths of an adult non-working dependant 
The following table gives the average monthly 
warnings of tlie labourers lu the tea gardens in 
Assam 


Table showing the average family monthly 
earmng<t in the tea gardens in Assam 
calculated on the average daily strength 
in 1914, 1922 and 1928 


District 


1914 


1922 


1928 



Bs 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

P 

Bs 

a 

P 

D.irrang Sadr 

14 

1 1 

10 

18 

15 


24 

J 1 

5 

Mangaldai 

15 

11 

5 

18 

15 

i 

28 

4 

2 

iSlowgong 

IG 

n 

9 

18 

8 

10 

23 

2 

7 

Jorhat 

15 

7 

7 

18 

0 

11 

23 

4 

4 

Sibsagar 

15 

15 

11 

20 

1 

0 

21 

12 

1 

Golaghat 

14 

0 

11 

17 

7 

4 

22 

0 

5 

Lakhlmpui Sadr 

18 

2 

4 

21 

1 5 

2 

•30 

11 

3 

North Lakimpiir 

15 

13 

10 

20 

4 

3 

24 

4 

2 

Cachar Sadr 

13 

1 5 

6 

15 

0 

4 

19 

2 

8 

Haila Kandi 

13 

11 

7 

15 

8 

10 

19 

10 

8 

North Sylhet 

13 

0 

4 

14 

2 

10 

20 

11 

7 

Tvarimganj 

J3 

7 

7 

15 

14 

1 

19 

11 

4 

South Syllict 

13 

15 

0 

15 

13 

8 

21 

7 

11 

Habibganj 

14 

12 

1 

IG 

8 

9 

21 

5 

6 


Periods of Wage Payment — There is a 
loiuplcte absence of uiiitormity as regards the 
I'Ciiods for which payments of wages arc made 
lu the various important branches of organised 
nidustry in India In scaicelv any industry is 
Hide a single iieriod of wage pavment Different 
stems are found in cstalilLshmcnts belonging 
b) the same industry and in the same district 
■Old witlnn the same establishment different 
f lasses of workers aie ti equently jiaid for different 
la^iiods The month, the fortnight and the week 
»ie generally the iienods of wage payment 111 

< unent and Brick Works, (’otton Ginning and 
i’ressing Factories Flour Mills and Kngincering 
noiks Monthly payment of wages is mainly 

iopted for workcis in rimting Presses, Muiiici- 
I'alities, Tramways and Bailways In the 

< otton Mill Industry wages are calculated on a 
monthly basis in all the mills outside Ahmodabad 

‘ *1 the case of the Ahmedabad mills, wages of 
process operatives are calculated on a fortnightly 1 
uasis and of workers in the maintenance depart- 
ment on a monthly basis. 1 


In mines, tea gerdens and rice mills the 
predominant periods of wage payment are a 
month and a week In jute mills wages are 
calculated per week Wages aie calculated on 
both the monthly and the fortnightly basis in 
the Iron and Steel Industry, Sugar Mills and in 
Tanneries The system of monthly pavment 
appears to be universal In Its application to 
superMSory and clerical staffs engaged in all 
diffcTcnt industrial establlsliments, while the 
most general system in the case of casual labour 
is of a daily payment of wages. 


Periods elapsing: before payment — The “wait- 
ing period*’ or the time which elapses between 
the end of the period for whicli wages are earned 
and the date of pavment vanes considerably 
trom industry to industry and from establish- 
ment to establishment in the same industry It 
may be generally stated that the longer the wage 
period tlie more delayed is the payment of wages 
Monthly wages are not paicl so promptly as 
fortnightly wages, weekly wages are withheld 
for still shorter jicnods and dailv wages of 
casual labour are nearly alwa>s paid on the day 
on whic h they are earned or on the following day 
Speaking generally the aveiage period of waiting 
may be considered to be 1 0 to 20 days In the case 
of monthly payments, C) to 7 days for fortniglitly 
payments, and 2 to 4 days in the c ase of weekly 
payments Another factor which affects the 
period of waiting is the method of payments 
Where woikers are paid on piece rates, intricate 
calculations are required to as-'ortain the 
amount due, and t onsoqncntly piece rate wages 
(annot be paid so jiromptly as wages of workers 
on fixed time rates of pay 

Indebtedness prevails to a very great 
extent among the labourers, but no reliable 
figures aie available except those for the Bombay 
Presidency which wore collected by the Bombay 
Labour Office dining its enquiries Into the 
workers’ family budgets for diffeient centres 
From the statistics of tlie ICm press Mills the per- 
centage of labourers indebted appears to be more 
than 50 Though exact figures for the Punjab 
are not available it is reported that the volume 
of indebtedness amongst the agriculturists is 
greater than anywhere else in India As 
legards niban and industrial labouiers it may 
safely he assumed that a greater majority are in 
debt to their food suppliers In Madras the 
indebtedness of the worker is heavy especially 
i n the ( ase of jilantations whei c it is rciiorted 
that 75 j)er cent of the wages of the labourers 
are taken away bv nioney lenders on pay days 
The mine managers of the Jhana coalfields in 
Bihar and Oiissa geneially put this figure at one 
week’s wages It is also stated that the extent 
of indebtedness vMiles with caste and social 
custom in Bombay City, interest on debts 
forms nearly til ICC per cent of the total monthly 
cxpendituie Of the families considered for the 
Labour Office enquiry no fewer than 47 per cent 
were in debt The extent of the indebtedness of 
the family in debt is ordinal ily the equivalent of 
two and a half months’ earnings The extremes 
were 14 months' and one -third of a month’s 
earnings respci tively As regards single men, 
for whom 603 budgets were collected, 45 per 
cent were in debt, the average expenditure on 
interest being as 12-3 and the average expen- 
diture on interest for those in debt being 
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Ub 1-11-2 per month Enquiries for the 
Bombay Port Trust workers showed that over 
80 ^r cent of the families considered were found 
to be In debt In the majority of cases the 
amount of debt varied from a month’s income to 
four months' income In Ahmedabad during 
1926 about 69 per cent of the families were in 
debt The amount of debt varied from a few 
rupees to many times the monthly Income 
According to an enquiry made by the Labour 
Office in the year 1925 into the family budgets 
of cotton mill workers in Sholapur City, 63 
per cent of the cotton mill workers’ families in 
Sholapur were in debt, the extent of which 
varied from less than a month’s income to many 
times the monthly income In 49 per cent of 
cases, however, a family’s debt was equal to 
between one and four months’ of its income 

Bonus and Profit Sharing Schemes — 

’* The successful working of a profit sharing 
scheme pre-8upi)Ose8 the realisation by the 1 
worker of an identity between the various 
interests engaged in the concern and a conscien- 
tious effort on their part to do their best fori ts 
maximum success The employeis of labour do 
not feel that labour conditions in India are such 
as to justify the hope that this high ideal of co- 
operation Will be realised in a substantial 
measure in practice ” The only solitary 
concerns in which profit sharing schemes have 
been tried are the Tata Iron and Steel Company, 
and in the Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills 
In 1928 the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
introduced a scheme under which a monthly 
bonus based on production is paid to all men 
drawing less than Rs 300 per mensem or Rs 10 
per day, whose work contributes to the produc- 
tion obtained and who have been in the Com- 
pany’s service for at least six months In the 
Buckingham and the Carnatic Mills a bonus is 
paid to the workmen on a basis relative to the 
dividend declared 

Bonuses are paid for a variety of reasons 
Some concerns grant bonus for regular atten- 
dances and for economical utilization of material 
In some collieries in Bihar and Orissa a worker 
is paid a sort of bonus for working six days a 
week A bonus is also being granted for raising 
and loading extra tubs The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company grant bonuses, (1) for general 
production, (2) for departmental output, and 
(3) regular attendance This is paid to all 
employees drawing less than as 8 per day The 
Company has also introduced a ‘ Jack pot 


scheme ’ The idea of this scheme is that If 
60 men are required to perform certain duties 
connected with the operation of any unit and the 
full force is not present, the wages which would 
have been payable to the absentees are dis- 
tributed amongst those present. 

The system of paying bonus in addition to a 
cash wage either for better work or for better 
attcndanc e used to obtain in sevcial industrial 
concerns m the Bombay Presidency especially 
in cotton textile mills but, except m Ahmedal)ad 
where bonuses are paid for better attendance 
I and for better efficiency, the majority of the 
mills w’hicli used to pay such bonuses have either 
< onsolidated these bonuses with pay or have 
abolished them altogether In countries which 
have no legislation for the control of deductions 
whuh may be made from wages on account of 
fines, the bonus might be regarded as a voluntary 
gift paid by the employer to the worker who 
attends regularly without absence or produces 
work better than specified standards but m 
countries where ‘truck” legislation exists, 
the bonus easily degenerates into a device 
whereby an employar tries to get round the Act 
which la\s down percentages of wages beyond 
whic h deductions on account of fines shall not be 
made liy dividing the wages into jiart wages and 
]»art bonus In the Ahmedabad textile mills 
all weavers who produce 80 to 85 per cent 
otti( leney on quantity production are paid a 
bonus of eight annas jier loom per fortnight 
In this < entro all damaged cloth is handed over 
to the w^eavers and its cost «it whole-s^ile price 
IS deducted from their wages In the ease of 
minor defects the weavers are fined As the 
total estimated bonus of the deductions made 
from the Ahmedabad weavers’ wages both on 
ac < omit of fines and damaged material handed 
over amounts to more than Rs 15 lakhs annually, 
the elllcienc V bonus is not so profitable to the 
worker as it would apjiear to be The good 
attendance bonus also operates very harshly 
in certain cases In one null in Western India, 
workers earning Ks 30 or under a month are 
paid a bonus of 4 annas a week for a comjdetc 
week’s work and a further bonus of eight annas 
a month for a < omxilcto month’s work If a 
worker loses a da> he loses twelve annas and if 
the day lost bo a Saturday jireceding a closed day 
he loses two thirty ones ot his monthly wages 

flood attcMidanec and efficiency bonuses are 
not granted in Ooveinnieiit, local board and 
1 imblic utlllity concerns 


WAGES ON RAILWAYS. 


No information more recent to that for the 
year 1929 is available regarding wages paid on 
Indian Railways In that year every individual 
svstem and the Railw.iy Board, in the 
memoranda of written evidence submitted to the 
Royal Commission on Indian labour, gav'c 
statistics of rates of pav^ The follov^'ing in- 
formation, therefore relates to the vear 1929 
but it is understood that all-round reductions 
have been made on almost all railway systems 
during the last two or three years 


Owing to the different types of grades 
of pay which aie prevalent on the Rail 
wavs It is not possible to give particulars for all 
of them Scales of pay of some important 
classes of railway servants on some principal 
railways have therefore been set out in the 
tables below The limits of pay given in the 
tables, show the minimum of the lower grade 
and the maximum attainable in the higher 
grade. 
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Stalement showing scales of pay of important classes of Railway servants other than Workshop 
employees and Colliery Staff on the principal Railuays 


Enoineering 

Name of Railway System i 

Mates Gangmcii Trolley men 



Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

North-Western Railway 

20 

0 

to 

34 

0 

13 

0 

to 

22 

0 

15 

0 

to 

24 

0 

East Indian Railway 

13 

0 

to 

39 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 . 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

20 

0 

to 

52 

0 * 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

G I P Railway 

BB <feC I Railway 

12 

0 

to 

37 

0 

9 

0 

to 

26 


11 

0 

to 

24 

0 

(Broad-gauge) 

1 4 

0 

to 

37 

0 

12 

0 

to 

26 

0 

12 

0 

to 

27 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

15 

0 

to 

34 

0 

10 

0 

to 

17 

0 

18 

0 

to 

25 

0 

Railway 

11 

0 

to 

19 

G 

9 

6 

to 

15 

6 


11 

0 

0 


M & S M Rahway . | 

13 

0 

to 

30 

0 

10 

6 

to 

22 

0 

10 

6 

to 

15 

0 

South Indian Railw^ay 

14 

0 

to 

25 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

12 

0 

to 

15 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

20 

0 

to 

30 

0 

14 

0 

to 

16 

0 

14 

0 

to 

J6 

0 


• per day Senior mates only are In the grade of Rs 37-3-52 


Name of Railway System. 

Traffic 

Station 

Masters 


Guards 

Signallers 

North Western Railway | 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 


45 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

210 

0 

33 

0 

to 

190 

0 

East Indian Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

30 

0 

to 

180 

0 

30 

0 

to 

200 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

350 

0 

45 

0 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

G I P Railway 

50 

0 

to 

395 

0 

70 

0 

to 

210 

0 

45 

0 

to 

140 

0 

B Bt^C I Railway 
















(Broad-gauge) 

55 

0 

to 

400 

0 

50 

0 

to 

210 

0 

60 

0 

t/O 

70 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

52 

0 

to 

500 

0 

35/40 

to 

210 

0 

30 

0 

to 

170 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
















Railway 

30 

0 

to 

330 

0 

20 

0 

to 

150 

0 

15 

0 

to 

30 

0 

M cte S M Railway 

40 

0 

to 

425 

0 

40 

0 

to 

170 

0 

25 

0 

to 

110 

0 

South Indian Railway 

30 

0 

to 

325 

0 

25 

0 

to 

120 

0 

25 

0 

to 

95 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

40 

0 

to 

450 

0 

40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 



Traffic 

Mechanical 


Name of Railway System 

Goods clerks, Book- i 





1 







ing clerks and Parcel 

Ticket Collectors 


I’omtsmen 


^ ^ 


e 

lerks 

1 






1 







Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

North Western Railway . 

33 

0 

to 

270 

0 

32 

0 

to 

160 

0 

19 

0 

to 

27 

0 

East Indian Railway 

28 

0 

to 

300 

0 

28 

0 

to 

125 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway 

34 

0 

to 

145 

0 

32 

0 

to 

J60 

0 

13 

0 

to 

17 

0 

Cleat Indian Peninsula Rail- 





« 











way 

40 

0 

to 

100 

0 

50 

0 

to 

90 

0 

15 

0 

to 

18 

0 

R B (feC I Railway 
















(Broad-gauge) 

15 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

55 

0 

to 

190 

0 






Bengal Nagpur Railway 

50 

0 

to 

250 

0(5) 

30 

0 

to 

120 

0 

13 

0 

to 

18 

0 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 
















Railway 

25 

0 

to 

60 

0(2) 

18 

0 

to 

40 0(6) 

10 

0 

to 

14 

0 

M <fe 8 M Railway 

75 

0 

to 

180 

0(2) 

25 

0 

to 

80 

0 

15 

0 

to 

16 

8 

8outh Indian Railway 

25 

0 

to 

125 

0(5) 

25 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

18 

0 

‘^ssam Bengal Railway 

32 

0 

to 

120 

0(2) 

20 

0 

to 

100 

0 

12 

0 

to 

16 

0 


* Parcel Clerks only 

(2) Goods Clerks only, wages are regulated according to local market rate. 

(5) Goods and Parcels Clerks 

(6) Maximum of the Maximum scale not siven 
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\ 

I Mechanical 


Name of Railway System 


Cabinmcn 


Drivers 


Firemen 


i 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

Rs 

a 


Rs 

a 

North Western Railway 

15 

0 

to 

45 

0 

31 

0 

to 

220 

0 

0 


to 

100 

0 

East Indian Railway 






40 

0 

to 

200 

0 

15 

0 

to 

50 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railwax 

Great Indian Peninsula Rail 






34 

0 

to 

220 

0 

13 

0 

to 

90 

0 

wav 


65 

0 

0(1) 


72 

0 

to 

310 

0 

16 

4 

to 

32 

8 

B B tt C I Railway (Broad- 






2 

8 

to 

7 

8(3) 

0 

10 

to 

1 1 

2(3) 

gauge) 






5 

0 

to 

11 

0(4) 

2 

8 

to 

4 

8(4) 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 


11 

1) 

0 


31 

0 

to 

46 

0((>) 

13 

0 

to 

35 

0 

Railway 

M S M R.iilway 






35 

0 

to 

200 

0 

16 

0 

to 

50 

0 






41 

0 

to 

250 

(1 

21 

0 

to 

88 

0 

South Indian Railway 

25 

0 

to 

30 


75 

0 

to 

20 3 

0 

12 

0 

to 

22 

0 

A'lsam Bengal Railway 

IG 

0 

to 


(1 1 

30 

0 

to 

275 

0 

1 1 

0 

to 

60 

0 


(1) Maximum 

(3) Indians per day 

(4) Europeans per day 

(G) Maximum of the maximum scale not gl\en 

Statement showing scales of pay per day of some important skilled labourers in Workshops 


Name of Railway System 

Fitters 

Moulders 

Welders 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

1 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

North Western Railway 

0 

8 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

0 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 ,, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

Eastern Bengal Jtailw'ay 

0 

10 

0 „ 

3 

14 

0 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 

>> 

3 

2 

3 

Great Indian Peninsula 





















Railway* 

50 

0 

0 „ 

86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


86 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 


89 

0 

0* 

B B T Railway 

0 

8 

0 ,, 

3 

5 

0 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

0 

0 

8 

0 


2 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 

0 

12 

0 ,, 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

2 

0 

V 

Rohilkhand and Kumaon 





















Railway 

0 

15 

4 „ 

1 

14 

8 



1 

4 

0 





1 

0 

0 



M & S M Railway 

0 

7 

0 „ 

5 

4 

0 

0 

11 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

12 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 ,, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

,, 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 „ 

3 

0 

0 








1 

8 

0 



8 

0 


Name of Railway System 



Turners 



Carpenters 


Blacksmiths. 




Rs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Irs 

a 

P 


Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs 

a 

P 

North-Western Railway 

1 

1 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

0 

14 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

1 

4 

0 to 

2 

8 

0 

East Indian Railway 

0 

10 

0 


2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 

,, 

2 

4 

0 

0 

10 

0 .. 

2 

8 

0 

Eastern Bengal Railway i 

Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 


3 

2 

3 

0 

12 

3 , 

3 

2 

3 

way* 

50 

0 

0 

»» 

80 

0 

0* 

39 

0 

0 


69 

0 

0* 

44 

0 

0 „ 

93 

0 

0* 

B B & C I, Railway 

0 

7 

0 


3 

5 

o 

0 

s 

0 


2 

11 

0 

0 

9 

0 M 

3 

9 

0 

Bengal Nagpur Railway 
Rohilkhand and Kumaon 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 


2 

14 

0 

1 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Railway 



1 

4 

8 





1 

7 

4 





1 7 

4 



M A S M Railway 

1 

0 

0 

to 

5 

4 

0 

0 

8 

0 

to 

4 

4 

0 

0 

7 

0 to 

5 

4 

0 

South Indian Railway 

0 

14 

0 


2 

8 

0 

0 

11 

4 

,, 

2 

0 

(){ 

0 

14 

0 ,, 

2 

8 

0 

Assam Bengal Railway 

0 

12 

0 


2 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 


3 

0 

0 

1 

1 

4 „ 

3 

0 

0 


If B — These rates are exclusive of Overtime and Piccc-work profits. 
♦ The scales of pay for the G. I. P. Railway are per mcnBem. 
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The follo^ving rates may bo taken as representathes of dally wages of woikshop oniplujccs 
in Important lentres 


Centre 


Unskilled 


Semi -skilled 1 

1 

(Ii dinary skilled 


As 

P 

As 


As p 

As 

P 

As 

p Asp 

Bombay 

11 

0 1 

bo 10 

0 

17 0 tc 

» 21 

0 

20 

0 to 10 0 

Lahore 

10 

0 

,, 12 

0 

U 0 ,, 

18 

0 

11 

0 ,, 40 0 

Lillooah 

9 

0 , 

It 

0 

10 0 ,, 

U) 

0 

12 

0 ,, 40 0 

Lucknow 

7 

0 

„ 10 

9 

10 0 ,, 

18 

0 

10 

0 ,, 36 0 








. __ 






Bcbiiles tlie naual pay tlic cinplojees ot the railways are granted allowances and perquisites 
for special work, climatic and local conditions, etc 


Amount sent to villages — In tne absence i the Labour Olheo of the (Government of Bombay 
of a comiileteiy uibanised industrial labour ' collected some infoiiuation regarding remit- 
torce In India, the practice of remitting tanoe of amounts bv workers’ families In 
part of the wages enined by workers in Bomliav (’ity a large number of workers do not 
industrial centres to their place of origin maintain an ostablishineiit, but live as boaiders 
appears to be vciy common But no aiitlioiised and though manicd keep their dependants 
or statistical infoimalion lor a dclinite period in then \illagc‘s In tlio case ot resident families 
ot time is available as legards the amounts the average monthlv amount leinitted comes 
sent by vvoikpeople in this manner If statistics to Its l-ll-l which (onstitutes 3 2 per cent 
pertaining to tills subject were compiled, it ot tlie tamily income wlmli is Jls 52 4-6 
would help a good deal 111 estimating tlieagiauan per month in the case ol peisons living 
(ontact ot Indian industiial workers In the singly in Bombay (-hty, the aveiago monthly 
( eiitral I’rovimes and Beiai 80 per cent ol rcmittaiu c < orues to Bs 1 1-7-1 which constitutes 
immigrants Irom the United Pi o Vinces le ive their 3b 2 |)er cent of their monthly income The 
laniilies behind in their villages to look altci UvUmii foue in Ahmedabad is not immigrant 
(ultivatioii These labourers aie rc{)oite(l to to the same extent as in Bombay and theie- 
l)e remitting more than 50 percent ot thcui tore i omittances to dependants is not an impor- 
incoine home The othei iminigiants in that taut item in the worker’s budget It ajipears 
luovince fiom Central India and the Bombay that neaily 7 per coat of the woiking class 
I'residenc V aie said to he sending 25 per cent of launlits in Ahmedabad remit money to their 
•lien eai rungs to tlieir home's Kstiiiiates ol dependants Irvmg away Iroin them The 
mioimts sent I>v money order by the vairous average for only those families remitting 
j'ost oflices in the jute mill areas in Bengal are money comes to Its 6 G-0 jrer month bholapur 
iimually published m the i eports ol the Indian diavvs its labour Ioko liom the immediate 
.lute Mills Association The llguie for l‘J28 neighbouihood and the laboui theio is not of 
(omes to Its 1,73,57,816-1-2, but it does not the same c.osmopolitan chaiactei as in Bombay 
iuirely iei)icsent tlic' amounts sent by Jute null Ot the total niimbei ot tamilies whose budgets 
' niployees only Labouiers liom coal mines in weie collected diiimg the tamily budget enquiry 
bingal coming from outside the coal fields at that ceatic only 6 per cent repotted that 
lie rejioitcd to send or take home to their they lud to leniit money every month to their 
V illages from 30 to 40 per cent ot tliclr earnings dependants in villages The average ot the 
111 the case ot the miner in the mining fields amount remitted by such families comes to 
"1 Bilmr and Oiiwsa it is roughly estimated that lls 4-12-7 

lu' sends home all lus savings which amount to Deductions -Dcdmtious fiom wages on 
Uiout 8 annas to Be 1-8 0 per week liesulta account ol tines and lor sc'rvices rendered liy 
0 a special enquiry made in the case of an an (mi)Io>ei to hi--, workmen is a subject which 
important cotton mill at Cawnpore in which has been eng iging the attention ot the Clovern- 
'^ages are paid fortnightly showed that duiing ment ot liult.i since J!)26 In that year, the 
'he jjarticiilar period ot two weeks covered by (Joveinment ot India reejuested all local goveni- 
*uc enquiry, 3 8 per cent of the wages xecolved meats to make enquiries, in their lesjiective 
workmen was remitted by money orders administrations, as to the extent to which fines 
’hrough the office attached to that mill. In and other deductions were being realised by 
'he course of its family budget investigation, employers in India from their workpeople 
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L ho viows of the looiil govormuoiits were also 
invited on the desirability of taking any aetioii, 
legislative or otherwise to < ounter an> abuses 
whioh might lie found to prevail The Lalioui 
Office of the Government of Bombay tonduetcd 
a very comprehensive enquiry into the suliject 
covering all fnctorioB, railways, municipalities, 
tranH])ort services, commen ial liouses, shops, 
hotels, etc , and the results were published m 
the form of a sjiecial report As a result of its 
investigations that tJovernment came to the 
I'onclusion that fining was an abuse grave 
enough to require legislation for its control 
and recommended accordingly 'I'he sulijeot 
was again examined in 1028-29 liv the itombay 
Strike Enquiry Committee (The Fawcett 
Committee) in connexion with the stand- 
ardised rules put up liy the employ ers 
and the demands put up bv the workers during 
the prolonged general strike in the cotton mills 
in Bombay City in 1928 The Committee 
recommended %nicr aha, that deductions trom 
wages on account of fines should not exceed 
two per cent of an operative’s earnings during 
a jiartitular pay jieriod Tlie Millowncra’ Asso- 
ciation Bomliav, accepted this recommendation 
and it 18 v^ery noteworthy that almost ail textile 
mills in Bombay which are affiliated to the 
Association have limited their monetary punish- 
ments within this limit 'I’here is, however, 
no control on fining in textile mills in Alimeda- 
bad In that centre tiie work of hutlooking’ 
or scrutinising manufac tured cloth is often 
entrusted to contrac tors wlio often pay a lump 
sum every year to the mills lor this privilege 
Commissions varying from six annas to twelve 
annas in the ru])oe on all fines infiicted is ])aid 
by the mill to the c ontr.ictor The system 
18 * also closely linked up with that ot handing 
over damaged cloth to the worker concerned 
and deducting its value at cost or wholesale 
firico from the worker’s wages Tlic‘ cutlooker 
also receive commissions on the value of the 
cloth handed over It is estimated that these 
deductions m the Ahmedabad cotton mills 
amount to nearly if not more than flttc'cn lakhs 
of rupees every year The matter is a grave 
abuse and a scandal which calls for immediate 
legislative action 'Phe action already taken 
by the Government of India in implcunenting the 


rei ommeiidations of tho Boyal Commission on 
Indian labour on the subject have already 
been dealt with elsewhere in tins section. 

Tho Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour have 
made several important recommendations in 
connexion with the income of industrial 
workers and the question of their indebtedness 
In discussing tho possible application to India 
of tho minimum wage Convention adopted 
at tlie 1928 session of tho International Labour 
(’onferoneo, tho Commission are of opinion 
that tho convention, “in referring to trades in 
which wages are oxcoptionally low, must be 
regarded as having in view trades in which wages 
are low, not by comparison v'lth western or 
other foreign standards but by eompansoii 
w'lth the general trend of wages and wage levels in 
kindrcxl occupations in the country concerned “ 
If tho principle of the miidnium wage Is to bo 
applied to India, they consider that it would first 
be necessary to create machinery for fixing 
minimum rates of wages in those trades in which 
wages are lowest and where there is no question 
of collective bargaining The industries 
indicated for a careful study of conditions are 
mica, wool cleaning, shellac, bidi (the in- 
digenous cigarette) manufacturing, carpet 
weaving and tanneries and those in which 
there is a strong presumption that the londitions 
warrant detailed investig.ition Full informa- 
tion rc wages and conditions shonld be collected 
and if the surveys indicate ‘Sweating’ the 
trades should be demarcated and the number 
and tho composition ot wage Boards should be 
decided In the setting up of wage boards im- 
portant criteria for consideration should bo the 
cost of enforcement , and a policy of gradualncss 
should not be lost sight of If the investigations 
appear to wairant minimum wage fixing 
machinery , the neecssarv legislation tor setting 
up such machinoiy should bo undertaken 
'Phese recommendations are under the considera- 
tion ot the various I’rovincial Government^ 
and the Government of Bombay have already 
initiated a general wage c ensus to be coinjileted 
in about two years in order to collect all possible 
information on the subject of w’ages in all 
types of industrial concerns m the Bombay 
Fresldencj 


COST OF LIVING AND STANDARD OF LIFE. 


The publication of a cost of living index | 
with a pre-war base for tho working classes 
in Bombay City was staited in the Labour 
Gazette from September 1921 and the scope 
and method of its compilation are 
described in tho issues of the Labour Gazette 
for September 1921, September 1923 and April 


1929 The index number is based on what is 
known as the aggregate expenditure method and 
includes in all 24 items representing food, fuel 
and lighting, clothing and rent Tho table 
below gives the Bombay working class cost of 
living index numbers month by month from 
January 1918. 
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Bombay work tag c/ats cost of hung imlcx numbers by months 
(July 1914 = 100) 


Month 

1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 

1922 

1023 

1921 

1925 

1926 

1927 ! 1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1912 

193.1 

Januaiy . 

ld-1 

182 

183 

1(>« 

173 

156 

159 

157 

155 

156 

151 

119 

147 

117 

no 

109 

1 cbruaiy 

1,54 

17b 

181 

1G2 

105 

155 

156 

157 

151 

1 55 

1 18 

118 

14 4 

Il.t 

no 

106 

Marc li 

13b 

172 

177 

IbO 

165 

151 

151 

159 

155 

155 

14 5 

119 

141 

111 

111 

106 

Vpril 

111 

107 

172 

IbO 

102 

156 

150 

1 58 

153 

153 

1 14 

148 

140 

1 11 

108 

101 

Ma> 

117 

168 

173 

167 

lb.5 

15 5 

150 

15(» 

15 ; 

152 

1 17 

117 

139 

no 

107 

100 

.) line 

1 18 

174 

181 

173 

163 

102 

153 

154 

155 

151 

146 

117 

U 1 

109 

107 

104 

July 

149 

iSb 

190 

177 

165 

153 

157 

157 

157 

156 

117 

1 18 

13) 

108 

109 

103 

August 

l')3 

179 

191 

180 

161 

151 

161 

152 

15 . 

157 

116 

119 

136 

108 

109 

103 

hepteinbcr 

16') 

172 

192 

185 

165 

151 

161 

151 

155 

15 1 

1 15 

149 

I 3 6 

108 

109 

102 

October 

17:. 

171 

193 

183 

162 

152 

161 

153 

155 

151 

146 

149 

131 

108 

109 

JOO 

^ov ember 

175 

173 

18b 

182 

160 

153 

161 

153 

151 

150 

1 17 

150 

1L7 

108 

no 

101 

J)cc( nibtr 

1 183 

174 

181 

17 ) 

' 161 

157 

160 

155 

156 

151 

148 

150 

121 

109 

^ no 

98 

Annual Average 

151 

175 

183 

173 

. 164 

151 

157 

155 

155 

151 

j 117 

149 

1 1 17 

T”' 

■1 no 

10'! 

I 103 


The Lal'oui OlIicCM ondurtod m the >(*ai 1920 
aa eiiquii> uito woikin^ class hiidj'etH in 
■\liinedabad and the i ('suits ot this enquiry have 
luen used in the constrin tion ot a cost ot liviii}' 
index loi that ccntio 'J’he Ahnicdahad worUinu 
(lass cost oi liMiiK index nuniber lias bet n 
conqiiled on a post-war base and has liecn 


]»ublish('d in the Labour (Jnzette since .Jamiai'y 
1940 Items lepii'sentinj^ lood, tiiel and 
li''htin!t, (lothinii, house-rent and imsc than* ons 
^loujis have btfii im hided in t he indi'X The 
following tabic «ivcs the index niimbeis tiom 
August 1927 to November 19.5 5 — 


Ahmedabad working class cost of hung index numbers hg months 
(Av crage jiriceafrom August 192b to July 1927^ 100 ) 


Month 

19281 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1931 

Month 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1'J.13 

.lanuary 

93 

99 

93 

75 

76 

73 

July 

97 

98 

88 

75 

75 

73 

J'c'bruary 

92 

99 

91 

74 

75 

72 

August 

96 

98 

87 

77 

76 

7.3 

Maith 

90 

99 

89 

75 

75 

70 

Septem her 

96 

97 

85 

75 

78 

7.3 

Vpnl 

91 

96 

89 

7 5 

74 

70 

0( toiler 

97 

98 

82 

74 

79 

7.3 

May 


94 

89 

75 

74 

71 

November 

97 

98 ■ 

81 ■ 

75 

78 

73 

J une 

95 

96 

90 

73 

75 

72 

Dec cm her 

99 

95 

77 

77 

76 

71 








Average 

95 

97 

87 

75 

76 

72 
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A cost of Initig index uinuber based on the the Labour Gazette Febrnarv 1^31 
results of the eiKiuiiy into family budgets of ShHaptr working cla'^s oet of living index 
cotton ndll workers in Sholapur conducted bv numbers bg months (Average prices from 
the Labour Office in 1925 has been published in February 1927 to .lanuaiy 1928=100) 


Month 1 

1028 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 1 

Month 

1928 

1929 

1 

1930 

1931 

' 1932 

1933 

January 


100 

1 104 

76 

72 

7.3 

4ugUjt j 

95 

102 

89 

73 

73 

70 

February 

97 

99 

100 

77 

7 > 

72 

'septc niber 

95 

104 

91 

73 

74 

69 

March 

9d 

98 

99 

7 j 

76 

69 

October 

95 

102 

85 

72 

71 

68 

Apiil 

02 

98 

94 

72 

72 

67 

November 

95 

104 

82 

71 

75 

68 

May 

94 

100 

95 

71 

72 

68 

Deccinl er 

or 

106 

76 

71 

71 

68 

June 

95 

103 

95 

71 

73 

70 









\f arly 







July 

95 

100 

02 

71 

74 

70 

Average 


101 

92 

73 

73 

69 


(\)st of Liviim Indexes have, duiiutf rei cut years, been compiled foi Najrpur and .Ttdjbulpore 
in the Central rroMiiccs (with Tanuaiv 1927 as base) and for tour classes of industrial workers in 
Enngoon in Burma (\Mth 19dl - 100) Tin montbly flames ot the cost of living Index numbers 
or these six Indexes during tin* year 19.13 were as tollows — 





Bangoon 

Month 

Nagpur 

Jubbul- 

]H)ie 

Bui mans | 

Tamils, 
Tdegiis 
incl Oriyas 

Ilmdu- 

staiiis 

Chitta- 

gonians 

January 

58 

58 

92 

93 

94 

91 

February 

59 

57 

<)2 

91 

95 

91 

March 

58 

56 

91 

92 

93 

90 

^prd 

55 


91 

92 

92 

88 

May 

59 

56 

92 

93 

92 

90 

June 

59 

5 1 

93 

94 

92 

91 

July 

59 

55 

05 

94 

92 

92 

August 

58 

55 

90 

92 

90 

88 

September 

58 

54 

99 

93 

90 

89 

'v)v tober 

58 

54 

87 

91 

89 

1 80 

November 

59 

55 

86 

90 

90 

85 

December 



88 

91 

91 

87 

Average lor j iMr 



91 

92 

92 

89 
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Standard of Life — Very little information is 
available regarding the standard of living of the 
working classes in India The most satisfactory 
method of obtaining this information is by 
means of a family budget enquiry in which 
information is collected regarding tlie composi- 
tion, income and expenditure of the family I 
To enable gencr<».l conclusions to be draovn from ] 
iinestigntions of this tvpe it is alwavs necessary 
to conduct the enquiries by what is known as 
the extensive method, an attempt being made 
to secure tiie information from a large number 
of families so as to minimise tlic effect of the 
pel Hilarities of exceptional cases The sampling 
method is often resorted to in conducting 
extensive family budget enquiiies because of j 
tlie impracticability of collecting data by the 1 
census method It is essential that the sample 
should be representative in order to yield 
lellablc results 

At the Third International Labour Conference 
of Labour Statisticians held at Geneva in October 
J<)26, the Committee on family budgets passed 
a resolution that in order to provide adequate 
information with regard to actual standards of 
living, enquiiies should be conducted generally 
•it intervals of not more than ten yi'ars into the 
income, expenditure and conditions of living of 
laniilies representative of large homogeneous 
^eitions of the population It was also decided 
fliat for a complete enquiry information slioiild 
bo collected as to the distrkt in which tlie famiiv 
I ('Sides, tlie oomjiosition of the household, the 
industries and oteupations of memlieis of tlie 
tamily, the nature of tlie liousing ai (‘ornmodation 
and the amount of each impoitant item of 
family inrome and expenditure together with 
quantities of purchases, wlicre practli aide It 
was agreed, however, that a less (ietailed investi- 
gation omitting the particulars of the family 
income would ho sufficient wheie tlie sole oiiject 
(it tlie enquiry is to provide weiglits for the 
( alculation of cost of living index numbers 

Family budgets were collected by tlio Labour 
Office for 1,076 working class families in 13oinbav 
City in 1021-22 and the report based on the 


results thereof was published m 1923 A new 
family budget enquiry m Bomimy Citv was 
undertaken by the Bombay Labour ollico in 
1912-13 and the results are m the jiroi css of 
taluilatlon It is expected that flic report of tlie 
enqiiir\ wlU be puiilisiied duilng tin' summer 
of 1931 Weights based on flic it'snUs of tins 
euquirv are to be used m compiling a fresii 
(ost ot living index iiiimia^r tor Boinhay on a 
new base period The Laliour tlllice eolle( ted 
981 budgets ot woiking (lass tamilies in Aliim'- 
dabad in 1920 and 1,11 { budg('ts of (otton mill 
workers in Shola])ur in 1921 The reports based 
on tlie rc'.nlts ot tlu'se ontpiirK's wi're pulillslK'd 
in 1928 A small tamily Budget investigation 
tor ( oi.ton mill workers in Bombav Cit\ was also 
(on(luit(d i)v tiio lial)our Ollue In 1930 Init 
tlie icsults ot tins investigation liave not liei'ii 
publislu'd so tai 

In the United Provinces a number of budgets 
weie (olleited at Cawnporo with the objei^t of 
('ompiliiig a cost of living index niimlier But 
the rt'sults of tiic cnqulrv weie not found to b(‘ 
satisfai tory <uid tlie province has not been 
compiling any cost of living Index number 

The Labour Statistics Bureau, Uangoon, 
wbldi was established by the Government 01 
Billina in 1926, has made an extensive enquiry 
into tlie Standard and ( ost of living ot the 
working ( lassi'S in Haiigooii and tlio report 
bised on 4,309 budgets was published In 1928 
The lesults ot tins enqmivliave been separately 
anaivsed for Burmese, 'J’olugu, Tamil, Uriya, 
Hindustani, and Cliittagoniau woi kers Sepa- 
late index nuniiicrs toi eacii of tlic dilfcrent 
(lasses of workers have also boon imblished at 
tlic end of the report 1,002 budgets tor the 
working ( lass tamilios in Nagpur and 107 budgets 
[or working ( lass tamillcs at Tubbulpore were 
( ollected lietwecn September 1026 ami January 
1927 for ( ompiliiig cost ol living index numbers 
for these two centics 'rhe tigurcs for the 
Nagpur, Jublmlpore and Rangoon Indexes 
tor the year 1933 have boon given in the 
al)o\e table. 


TRADE UNIONS. 


The history of trade unionism in India is a ' tor the clerical classes employed in the Bombay 
fiHtoiy of recent years It was not until 1918 J'ost Offit cs, a (Tnlon of warpers in the Ahineda- 
Uiat labour had begun deflnitely to organise bad cotton mills fonnei in 1917, the (Merks’ 
Itself Previous to that year very little effort Union, Jfonihay, established in April 1918 in 
M'pears to have been made to estaiilisli organi- ' order to organise tlie vailous classes of clerical 
nations of labour The earliest association of laliour employe 1 in commercial and other 
^\orke^s in India was the Amalgamated Society 1 otRei's in Bombay city . and the Madras Lalxiur 
Railway Servants of India and Burmah Union formed in 191 8 for the textile workers in 
'Giuh had been registered under the Indian th« three miles in the city of Madras, were the 
' mnpanles Act and its mam activities were in j mam laVmur organisations in cxl'^tence at the 
' 'umexion with the provision of various benefits | end of the yeai 1918 In adriition, there existed 
Its members, such as Legal Defence, Sickness i certain benevolent sodal institutions such as the 
bisurance, Lite Assurance, etc After the j Kamgar Hitwardhak Salffia and the Social 
Indian Trade Unions Act, 1926, came into foiee Service League, whose activities were directed 
I Ills Association registered under it as a Trade ] towards the betterment of the condition of the 
I mon with the new name of the N^ational Union ^ working classes But these Societies were not 
"t Railwaymen of India and Burmah The ' composed of workers themselves. 

-jmbay Postal Union, founded in 1907, mainly I 
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The year 1918 may be saW to be a landmark in 
the hi'^tory of the Indian Trade Union movement, 
for from that year onwards there has been d more 
or less steady growth of trade unions despite the 
inevitable fluctuations in their prosperity The 
economic circumstances of the time must be 
regarded as the dominant factor contributing to 
the establishment of trade unionism in India 
In the two years following 1918, the epidemic of 
Industrial strife assumed serious proportions and 
reached a climax towards tlie close of the j ear 
1920 The number of labour unions also increased 
very rajiidly and unions woie formed of workers 
in all possible industries and occupations Most 
of these Unions were, however, merely Strike 
Committees brought into existence either before 
or after particular strikes in order either to 
engineer or to conduct them These Committees 
were either dissolved as soon as their puipose 
was ser\ed or remained dormant until another 
strike in the trade broke out Most of the re- 
maining Unions formed during the period 
19US-20 were iinstalde and nearly 75 per cent 
of them died an early death in the following year 
There was a definite check to the jirogress of 
the tiade union movement in India during the 
next two or three years lint althougli indivi- 
dual Unions collapsed as rapidly as they were 
formed the movement itself shoved signs of 
some permanence and vitality 

Perhaps the most important factor which 
retarded the growth in the movement 
immedicitely following the successes which met 
the earlier formations or Strike Committees, 
which they really were, was the definitely liostilc 
attitude of the employers to all combinations of 
their employees It was not until the passage 
of the Indian Trade Unions Act which made it 
morally obligatory on employers to recognise 
those Unions of their employees whicli had 
registered under the Act, that a change m the 
angle of vision was noticeable 

Nature of leadership — The Indian Trade 
Union movement, in its early beginnings, was 
essentially an economic one, and to regard labour 
unions as being engineered solely by politicians 
as the result of their propaganda is to misread 
the origin of this movement The Indian 
workman is predominantly illiterate and lias 
even now lew leaders from his own class to whom 
he can turn for guidance In consequence, 
trade unions in India have been led b> middle 
class men, efepeciully professional lawvers and 
others, who have not perhaps in all cases made a ] 
distinction between economic and political 
considerations In the words of IMr A It 
Burnctt-Hurst,“ social workers did not take the 
Initiative ” but “ allowed the lawyer-politician 
class to capture and control these bodies” 
Many of the so-called leaders of Indian Labour 
who were drawn from the lawyer-politician 
class often exploited the ignorance and credulity 
of the labour force for their own material 
advantage, or for the propagation of their pet 
political doctrine, in addition to looking after the 
welfare of the labourers There were, liowever, 
several notable exceptions Leaders like Mr. 
N M Joshl, Dewan Chaman Lai, the Ilev. C F 
Andrews, Mr M K Gandhi, Mr V V Giri, 
Mr. B Shiva Bao, Mr B II Bakhalc, M L c , 
Ml Sved Munawai, M b C , and Miss Anasuya 
Sarabhal eiuleavouied to < reate Unions for tlic 
ber lit cl the workeis and foi tlie geneial 


improvement in tho conditions of life and woik 
of the labouring classes During the last few 
V'cars, however, the principles of communism 
liave been disseminated amongst the masses of 
India by the members of the Workers and 
Peasants Party which is an agent in India of tho 
(’ommunist International The Uommunists 
took advantage of tlm economic unrest prevalent 
in the countr> early in tlie year 1028 and usurped 
the leadership of the working classes within a 
short jieriod of time and wcie able to assume 
(ontrol over the executives of the princip<d 
textile and railway unions m Bombay, Madras 
and Bengal They captivated the minds 
of the workers by painting the existing conditions 
as black as possible and contrasting them with a 
supreme state of wealth and happiness which is 
promised under the regime of a dictatorship 
of a workers’ prolctaiiat The discontentment 
amongst the workers over conditions of work 
was aggravated by the incessant preachings 
of revolutionary dot trines The credulity of the 
Indian labourei has been of great advantage to 
these emissaries of revolution in creating in him 
a class hatred against tho employeis and also 
in instilling in his mind an abhorrence for the 
Government established by law in the countr\ 
These agitators, occupying positions of vantage, 
instigated several disastrous strikes in pursuance 
of purely political ends often with a callous 
disregard of the subsequent sufferings and losses 
inflicted on their ignorant and hapless dupes 
But during the years 192<) and 1930 the workers 
began to lose their iaith e\ cn in the hv Uommuinsi 
leaders after the tailure ol the piolonged general 
strike ol the year 1929 in the majority of cotton 
mills in Bombay City 'I'he sanity and sobriety 
oi moderate leadership have no grc'at attraction 
tor the large majority^ ot the laboureis ’idn 
moderate Ic.iders have, hovvevei, been fighting 
their battles for leadeishqt with the extiemist 
revolutionaiK's, and wc'rt tor ,i time successtul 
in keejung the latter under control At tin 
momcuit of w'liting, it has become impossible 
tor the moderates and the avowed CommunistN 
to work shouldci to shoulder in the laboui 
movement, and a sjilit h.is occurred Icetwec n 
the two, the Unions standing tor constitution.d 
jcrogress rallv mg under the banner of tlce Model 
ates whilst tliose m favour ol Communist prm- 
c ijdes have accojcted the h^adership of the JU'cl 
Flag Organisations 

Progres* of Trade Unions since 1918 — 

The trade union movement spread to various 
industiies and occupations in India during the* 
years following the Armistice, but a number ot 
them pissed out of existence very soon aftei 
they were started The more stable Unions wei c‘ 
of cleiks, lailway workers, postal employees, 
seamen and textile w'orkers in Ahrnedabad 
The peculiar feature of tho trade union 
movement in India is tliat it did not in tin' 
early stages of its progress make much head wav 
in the more important manufacturing industries 
and this constituted a weak point in the 
movement Whereas in other countries, the 
clerical employees organised themselves on the 
model of the industrial workers long after tie 
latter liad well organLseci themselves in strong 
Unions, in India the former liave come up if no< 
first, at least simultaneously with industrial 
unions and have established themselves uion 
permanently 
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The following figures illustrate the progress of the Trade Union Movement in the Bombaj 
IVesidency — 


Tear 

No of 
Unions 

No of 
Members 

Year. 

No of 

I nions 

il| 

1922 

1 22 

51,472 

1928 

94 

198,072 

1923 

19 

40,037 

1929 

99 

196,748 

1924 

3b 

52,227 

J910 

93 

128 393 

1925 

38 

49,318 

1931 

97 

115,657 

1926 

56 

74,875 

1 9 12 

100 

111,526 

1927 

72 

, 1 

87,340 

191 V 

105 

11^,469 


The distnbition of the membership as atist September lb,)3bv classes of industries was 
as follows — 


Clas of Industry j 

No of 
Unions 

Membcrsliip 

Pert entage of 
membership to 
total 

Textiles | 

17 

40,116 

34 74 

Kailwajs (including railway w’orkshops) j 

8 

21,909 

18 97 

Seamen 

3 

29,138 

25 24 

J’osts and 'J’elegiapls 

34 

8,136 

7 05 

Municipal . 

6 

2,495 

2 16 

Miscellaneous 

37 

13,675 

11 84 

'J^otal 

1 05 

1 115,469 

1 100 00 


'L’here are in addition two federations of Postal 
Unions, one of llailway Knployees’ Unions and a 
loiirth wliKh is a C’entril Union governing a 
number of individual Unujiis of textile workers 
in Ahrnedabad (l*’oi the (onstitution, rnombm- 
slup and other particulars regaiding these 
oiganisations,iefeience ma\ Ke made to the issues 
(if the Bombay Labour (Jazitte) The Cential 
l>aboiir lioard and the Bombiy Tiades Uouncil 
which had been included in the list of 
I'edeiations 111 the Bombay Piesidency arc now' 
defunct 


The Punjab has no heavy concentration of 
industnal labour and consequently the extent of 
mg.inisation among both employers and 
( mployed is up to the present little There is, 
however, a vague striving among the employed 
towaids co-opeiation and combination especially 
1 01 the purpose of demanding better remunera- 
tion and considering the question of resrwting to 
direc t action for enforcing their demands on their 
tmployers No Communist influence hwi been 
noticeable in the Punjab where industrial 
disputes have been stated to have occurred as a 
H'sult of the normal antagonism between 

< mploj era and employed The only Urge 

< mployeis of labour in the Punjab are the N W 
hallway Administration, and four out of the 19 
o gistered Unions are of the employees of the 
\ariou8 departments of the N -W llatlwaj and 

' o\ er, in all, about 1 3,000 members I 


In the United Provinces, the number of 
\^sooiations of workers is rather small, compared 
I ' Its industrial importance There are in all 


Councils which, under the Executive, aio res- 
])onsible for co -01 dinating the wmrk in tlie 
about 10 Unions, all of recent growth Some of 
the Associations formed diiiing the geneial up- 
lieaval following the War and especially during 
tlie days of Non-Co-operation have since died 01 
become moribund Orgamst'd labour forms a 
very small proportion of the total Oiganisa- 
tion of labour outside Cawnpore is almost non- 
existent and even in Cawnpore only about 10 per 
cent of the labour is oiganiscd 'J’bere has been 
a glowing interest of labour in trade unionism 
which ajipcars to have the prospect of a rapid 
development in the future 

The Central Provinces and Bsrar have 
seven legistoiwl tiado unions The classi b of 
w'oikeis who have been embraced by the Trade 
movement in this yiait of Indian ai(* (1) Textile 
vvorktus, (2) Press employees, (3) Scavengers, 
(4) Motor drivers, (5) Bailway workers, (6) 
Pcjstal einiiloyocs and (7) Clerks Trade 
unionism is st.ited to be yt't in its infancy in 
this Provime and the Labour Unioiib appear 
to have done little to improve the conditiong 
under which their members work 

The trade union movement in Madras received 
a setbadv m 1921-22 as a result of the failure of 
tlie strike in the Buckingham and Carnatic 
mills During the year 1922-23 most of the 
Unions were dormant and the only Union which 
showed signs of activity was the M and 
8 M liallwav Workshop Employees* Union, 
Pcrambui The ^rade union activities were 
revived in 1923-24 and the following Unions 
Weame once more active — (1) The Madras 
Labour Union, (2) The Madras Tramvva>mtn s 
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llDlon, (3) Tho Corporation Scavengors’ Union, 

(4) 3’ho S I Hallway Employees’ Union and 

(5) Tho Coimbatore Labour Union Tlie Madras 
Harbour Port Trust Workmen’s Union was 
revived in 1925-2b A section of tiie workmen 
of the BuekinRham and Canuitlc mil!sor".mised n 
separate Union m U)25-26 called the Ibu kinebnm 
and Carnatic Mills Employees’ Union, as a 
ri\ival to the Mad ms Labour Union wbicb is an 
old organisation m the same industi\ The 
Cordite F.ictory Lal)our Union, Aruvank.idu^ 
came into ]irondn('nce dm mg 1929-27 Unions 
were newlv formed for the (‘inplo^ies of the 
Public Works l)Li»artm(Mit workshops and the 
Government Central Press, Madras, whip 
the Diocesan I*r( ss Emi)lo\ees’ Union which 
had remained dormant was revived 'I’tu 
labourers working in the cotton ginning and 
jiressing factories in 'Tiiuppur, Cmnibatcare 
J)istrict, started a Union for theur bcmellt 
Most of the Unions includc'd in their jirogramnic 
a demand for i-e[)ar,ite rcpi osc^itation for Labour 
in the Legislative Council The Oil Woikers’ 
Union anci certain otlmr Unions came* into 
])rominence only v\hen there w' is an impending 
labour dispute Tticue wore nineteen legistered 
Trade Unions in the Maclias Presidency at the 
end of Marcii 1981 

Railways — L ibour Unions are, or hive been, 
operation cm ten of the Class j railwavs, on 
some ol wliicii as manv as three or more' ojierate 
<it the same time Most ot them are legistcrcd 
trade unions and the in.ijoiitv have secured 
some numsure ot re< ognition irom llie respective 
railway administrations Manv lailway trade 
unions came into e\i<-teiKe during the ])eruKl 
1918-1921 hut sevcT.il ol tlicm wcue short-lived 
Those unions which liave managed to survive 
are actively looking after tlic' interests 
of tlieir inc'inbc'rs and siiow signs of iinjirovcd 
organisation and iiselulness c>si>ec lallv in tliose 
wlicre union c oniinittec's aie not dominated bv 
communists A notewortliy leatuie is that 
there is an increasing temdenev In manv railwav 
unions to look loi otlic c*-bcMrc rs and leaders 
irom amongst members wdio are aetiullv en- 
gaged in railway work There can be no cioubt 
that, within tlie last lew >ears, the ai>j)ointmc'nt 
of establishment and eniploMiient otiic era and 
special attention to wellaro of railway 
labour have been due largcdy to trade union 
propaganda 

All-India Labour Association. — 3 he following 
IS a list ot such All-lndia Eecjerations of Trade 
Unions or All-India associations ot workers foi 
which some intorniation is available 

The All-India Railwaymen’s Federation- 
Thoiigh not a registered bodv' under the 
Incll.m Trade TTnions Act, this Federa- 
tion has been taking an active jiart in collc^ctive 
harg.nnmg with railw'av anthoritic's Having 
aliihated to it about tw'clvc unions ot men 
working on all but tw^o oi Class 1 railwavs 
and with a memhershij) of nearly 1.00,090, 
it has been alile to exert ise considerable inlluenei 
with the Hallway Hoaid and arrangcmients 
have been made lor half-v early conterences 
with tho Board tor the disc nssioii of matters 
alfec ting wages and conditions of service of 
railway employees as a whole The lederation 
is taking c ontinuous interest in bringing railway 
employees closer together and securing greater 
unity in the trade mnou inovefuent m the 
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country At the last annual oonv^entlon helc^ 
in February 1988 and again at a sporlal eoi- 
vemtion held in November 1988 the F'‘derat}ftn 
devoted special attention to the question of 
reinstatement of retrenched staff, vage-cuts, 
the pro]iosed statutory Bailway JPard, etc 

The National Union of Railwaymer of India* 
Burma and Bombay — '1 ins thilon wts started 
hv the Amalgamated Society ot Hulwav Ser- 
vants ot India and Bnnna which came into 
existence a« a sec|i]el to tlie G resit Indian Pen- 
insula Hailvv.iv Gn.inis’ strike in 18“‘ it was.it 
thst rc'gistered under flu* indiai Companies 
Vet, hut attei the Indi.in Tr.ide Ihiions Act 
c.ime into being, it iltcred its n.iiie, ledr.itted 
its constitution and rc'gistiTed au aTr.ule Union 
U has 1 memhc rsiup ot .ihout 2,70) It provides 
toi its mcMiibcMs v.moMs voluntiry and other 
heiielits sue ii as dcMtii, sic kness, uneinidovment 
and life insurance' lifiietits Jt n tlic' only trade 
union in Bomhaj wdiitli mam ains .i, imhtical 
tuud 

The All-India and Burmah Covenanted 
Non-Gazetted Railway Servues Association — 

This Ass(jc.iation, whose mcmbeiship is 
limited to covenanted iviropcaiis emploved 
asfoieinenin railway woikrfiops In India, w'as 
started in October 1920 wolb tlie ohjec t of seeur 
ing tor Its membcis the l>enetlts of tlie Lee 
Commissions recominen biions It submitted 
a memorial to the Vucuev cm this cpu'stion in 
Noveiidiei 192(> it lias a meniheiship of about 
300 cmplovces sc attei cJ all over India and 
it origiuallv had its Head Office in Bornbav 
The Association legist'rcrl with the Hegistrai 
of Trade Unions, jlom )av Pi esldenev, in Martii 
1928, blit transterred Is Hf*aci Othee to Punjab 
in 1 929 and again toM.idras ciiiimg tim yeai 
1932-83 

The All-India Trade Union Conurrets — 

Tins organisation was iiiaiigiiiated in 1920 
for two main puiposes (!) to co ordinate tlu 
activities ot tiie inclividiial Laboiii Unions in 
India which till then remainc'd incoinite and 
were nnahle to take conceited action and 
(2) to icconiTixmd vvoikcus’ cleleg.vtes to tin 
International i/abonr Conferences W)icn the 
Government ct India had to select a Lalioiii 
representative to attend the Washington Con 
tercnce in 1J19, tlieic was no representative 
liody of labour in India to be consulted and 
the}'^ tlierefore appointed Mr N M Joshi as 
the Workiis’ Delc'gate In orclei, tiierefoic 
that resjwnsible Lalionr oxihiion in India miglit 
have a voice in the selection of the delegates 
to the Zntei national Labour Conferences, tin 
411-Inclia Trade Union Congiess was organised 
and the first session of the Congress was held in 
Born lay on the 3 1st October 1920 Eiglit 
huncLecl delegates from different parts of India 
wcie present and sixty Unions were affiliated 
and 42 others expressed theii sympathy with 
the Congress It became a central organisation 
of the tiade union movement in India but from 
Hie beginning it had a strong political coloui 
/ts presidents and secrctaiies have ail been 
politicians first and labour leaders next 
with tho exception of a few persons Iho 
Mr N M .foshi The Congress appointed 
Itself a permanent body to meet once a yeai 
It has a definite constitution, an elected 
Executive to carry on its work, and Provinci.d 
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nt>pective piovinces The indin t oi tiu* | 

('(jTigress is “ to co-ordinate the activities of all 
the labour organisations in all the provinces 
in India and generally to further the interests 
of Indian ialxnir in matters econoniu, social 
and political It may also co-operate 
and federate with organisations of labour 
having siiiBlar objects in any part of the 
^\orld ” 

The Executive Council of the Congress con- 
sists of a thairman, tlie 'Vice-Chairman oi 
Vicc-Chairmcn, the Tie.isuici, the General 
M>Lictary or General Secietarics, the Seiietary 
or Secietaries and the Assistant Secietarv oi 
Assistant Secretaiics as cx-officio membeis and 
not moie than ten additional membcis im hid- 
ing the ex-ricsuients ot the All-India Trade 
I nion CongKss, oloctid at the annual session 
ot tlie Congress and the lepreseatatives elected 
by the affiliated unions on the following 
basis — 

1 Repicsentativ e for unions with a member- 

ship upto 1,000 , 

2 Ilepie>,entatives for unions with a member- 

ship between 1,000 and 0,000 

3 llepiesentativ es for unions with a member- 

ship between 4,000 and 5,000 

4 lleprc son tail VL's for unions with a mcmbei- 

slup above 5,000 

The individual Unions affiliated to the Cou- 
ntess are conct dt'd lull autonomy with legard 
III the management ol their own alfaiis accord 
mg to then rules 

The second Sc-isioti of the C'ungiess was held 
m 1021 at Jharia uiidei tlie I’rebidciitship ol 
Mi Josejih Baptista The third hessiou was 
laid at Lahore in 1023 with Mi C R Das as 
I’lesident The fourth Session hell at Calcutta 
m 1024 was also piesidcd ovei hy JMi (’ li Das 
Cut of the 4J lesoliitions passed at this Session 
some dealt with the recnntnieiit ol Seamen and 
lie n eligibility foi set niing compens.ition under 
I lit Workmen’s Ct ui pens ition \ct 'J’he liftli 

•'ion wus held in Donibav in lojl with JMi 
Ulmnd'raj J{ ThengdI ol iSagpui in the cb.m 
’'ll V V Gill ot lit rhanipur was the I’rc'sitlent 
<0 tliesixth Session held m Math as in 1020 Delhi 
" IS the centie wliejc tl'(> seventh Conic lence ol 
the Cmigress was held in 1027 and the I’lcsident 
"Js Rai Saheb OTuindrika Diasad Dtwvin Cha- 
m m ball, ml', was the ITcsidcuit ot tlie Cawii- 
I'oie Session ot the Congress held in 1027 The 
loiitli Session W’a-i held in 1028 at Jharia with 
Mi M Daud in tlie chair It is signitlcaut 
Ui.il at this Coniereme Pandit Jaw'ahailal 
Nt^lini moved a lesolution protesting against 
mi penal ism 

I’he tenth assembly of the Trade Union Con- 
"ss which met at JSagpur in 1920 under the 
I "' -I'lcntship of Pandit Jawaharlal JSeliru will 
'■ 'oiin as the most important land-maik in the 
k 'loiv of organised labour in India It marked 
’1*' (ulmiTiatiou of a long period ol mischievous 
'tuity luspiied by Moscow and fomented 

Communist Agents in India resulting 
*1 split between the genuine trade union 
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leadcrsliip on the one h.uul and the votaiies 
of communism on the other Tlie tundamental 
issue upon wdilcli the split lu the Trade 
Union movement occurred was whether the 
labour movement in India shall be inspired and 
conducted for the betterment of the industrial 
workers or wdietlier it sliall be utilised as a 
means to promote and bring about revolution 
in the country The proceedings at the Session 
made it impossible Icii the rival foices to carry 
on any longer under a common organisation 
The reasons contributing to tJie ultimate split 
vvcie as follows — Tlie Bombay Giiui Kamgar 
Union and the G 1 P llailwav men s Union 
applied tor alfdiation, tlie foiiner with a membei- 
ship figuio ot 54,000 and the J vttei 45,000 The 
Bombay Giini Ivamgai Union ( onld jirodueo 
uo aiulited dodiments as reipiirc'd However 
it was admitted a mcmlier on the basis of a 
membeisbip of 40,000 The G 1 P Kailway- 
men’s Union was atlili ited on a strength of 30,000 
meinbeis 'ITiis meant that a large part of the 
voting powci was vested in the lepieseiitatives 
of those two Unions wlikh W'ere ot communist 
peisuasion The Executive of the Congress 
was also captured by the revohitionaru's, and 
lesolutioiis lor the boycott of the Koyal Conimis- 
sion on Indian Laboni , affiliation of the Congress 
to tlio Lc.igiie against Impiuialism, tlie appoint- 
ment of (he Workeis’ VVcliarc League, a Com- 
munist organisation in EngJand. as Agents of 
tlie Congiess lor Great Biitain and tlie bovcott 
ol the Intel national Laboui Conlerences at 
Geneva w'cre jiassed both by the Executive 
Coinmitteo and the open session ot the (Jungrosb 
ITu* modoiale leadcis ot libom, im hiding 
Messrs M Joshi, V V Gin, B Shiva llao, 
K K Bakhale and Dewan Cliainan Lall 
seceded ficmi the Coiigic',s and set up a 
scpaiate federation nndci the name ot tlic “411- 
India Tiadcs Union Uedeiatioii ’’ in cmlcr to 
<o-oidinate the activities ot non-c ommiinist 
ITade Unions iii India Endeavouis made to 
diaw tlie sei eders bic k into tne fold of the All- 
India TTade Union Congress have not mot with 
anv success 'I'tie Laboiii Unions lu Ahmeda bad 
which diaw their insjjiiatun mainly from 
Mr M K Gandhi and .ire the bist organisc'd and 
most MIC cesstul tiadc' unions in India have not 
duimg the lUtec n veais of the 'J'lade Union 
movementin India shown any desiie to become 
affiliated to the Congress 

'ITie tlovciith S( ssion of the Trade Union 
Congiess, licld liiCUhutta in July l9Jl,led to 
luitair dismt(‘giation in the ranks of labour 
and once again the Conun uulsts Iroiu Bombay 
wcic rcspoiisihle I iic GiiniKimgar Union 
had Split into two jiarts, botli bitterly oiipoaed 
tocaili other One hnl by Mr H V Deslipande, 
General sec rotary ot the I radc* Union Congiess 
and tlic other hy JMr G H Kandalkar, 
iTe-iidcmt of the G K U ind a Vice-President 
ot till' (vongu ss and IkAIi groujis rlaimcd to be 
(lieGirni ivamgai Union and theicforc entitled 
to vote at the Congiess 'riu' President, Mr 
•s (; Bose, a Congress politiiian, decided in 
favoui ot Mr J\.uidalkar whereuiion Mr Desh- 
])ande and the rcfiusentativc s ot a few otlicr 
unions biokc away fiom liic Congn ss w itli the 
tesult that this oiganisatioii which should 
guide and contiol the Trade Union movement 
in India is a useless and effete body with uo 
mUucuce and a trilling membership 
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Tho twelfth S( sHion ot tlu* C’onjrrrHs was lu'ld 
at Madras on 10th and 11th Stptcinhtr l‘M2 
under tho })rosidentship ot Mr ,J N Mitia 
The report of the General hei retary statt d that 
twehe new Unions from M.adras arhliated them- 
selves to the Coiifiresa and that the membership 
of the Congress (overed Unions with more than 
a lakli of organised workers "J'he Conferem c 
adopted resolutions damanding the immediate 
and uneonditional release of all the ])oliti(<il 
piisoners including the Meerut undertrials, 
eondemning leaders like Messrs .1 imnadas 
M Mehta, V V Gin and N M Joshi toi post- 
poning a general strike on railways and adopting 
the platform ot unit\ torniulated by the Uombny 
Girni Kanigar Union whnh included class strug- 
gle as one of its ni.im planks 

The thirteenth Session ojiened at C.iwnpore 
on 23rd ])c‘e ember 1 U33 Mr G U Kandalkai 
of the Bombay Girm Kamg.ir Union ])re*sided 
Tho president deelared that the 'J rado Union 
Congress would jiartic ipate in the political 
movement only on condition that key Industrie's 
like Hallways and Banks Mere nationalisc'd and 
their eontrol transferred to c ounc ils ot workers 
There was a free tight between the votaries ot the 
Indian National Congress wliieh is a imrelv 
])ohtieal bc)d\, and labour leade'rs and a pande- 
monium resiiltc'd Sev(*ral re'solutions weie 
passed at this session one of whie h authorised 
tho Bombay Girni Kanigar Union to take 
steps to organise an All-1 ndia 'textile Workers 
Conte'renco m Bombay to e onsidei the cjuc'stion 
of v^age-cuts in tho textile industry and conceit 
measure's to defe-nd the cause ot the workers 
J^andit Ilanharnath Shastii of Cawmpore was 
elected Brexsident tor 1934 

The National Trades Union Federation — 

'The Indian 'I'nicles Union Uederution which 
was formed iii 1929 by moderate leaders ol 
labour like Mr N M Joshi and othcTs attei the 
S{)llt 111 the Nagpur session ot the All-lmlia 'Hade 
Union Congress, held its first annual session at 
Madras on July Jb and ]7, 1932 ,v\ith Mi V V 
Gin as President The Uederatum c laiined the 
allegiance ot 4() muons m various parts ol the 
country me luding Native .States and a total 
membership of 78,000 Tim Conlei cue c adopted 
the provisional constitution ot the Federation 
tramed by the Committee of manage'ment and 
also consideied tho question of trade muon 
unity 


Almost from the time of the unfortunate 
split whicli oe e urred at Nagimr in 1929, the 
necessity of iirniging about trade union unity 
has been felt m almost every quartc'i Kftorts 
have been made since 1930 to bring tho different 
groups together informally and to try to find 
a reasonable basis of agreement Some Bombay 
unions lorined a ‘ iilatfonn of unity’ the mum 
lilanks of which were (1) tliat tlie '1 rade Union 
is an ofgan of class struggle myolviiig purely 
direct action , (2) that the Trade Union Congress 
should not he alldiated to tlie Intermitional 
Federation ot Trade Unions, Amsterdam, and 
(3) that delegates sliould not be sent to the 
Internaticmal Labour Confcic'iu c'h Jn these 
efforts the railway unions which had remained 
aloof from the two inal national organisations 
took very great mterest and tho All-India 
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Itailwnymcm s Federation convened in Bombay 
a lepresentative conference in May J931 w'hen a 
eomimttc'e was appointed lor the purpose of 
ronsideniig and reporting upon the bei^i methods 
ot bringing about unity m tbe lanks of Indian 
labour The ])latiorni ol unity lejened to was 
paitieularly examiuccl hy^ this ccmim'ttec whose' 
suggestions tor amendments were not apiirovcd 
by the extremist lal)C)iii leade'rs U'longing to 
the All-India 'Trade Union Congress 'fhc' 
All-India 'Trade Union federation at its first 
session held in Madras howi've'T veleomed the 
efforts made by the 'J'radc Union Unity Coii- 
terenc e hedd muler the auspices of the All-lmlia 
Bailwavinen s Fedeiation and mithorised its 
working comimtti'e to eo-operafc with othci 
unions 111 tacilitatmg the rc' one ih.ition ot 
differing points ot view A s])eii.il '■ession of the 
All-India 'J’l.ides Iimem fe'cleiaticm was held 
at Calcutta in Apiil 1933 for the purpose ol 
considering the cpiestioii of 'frade Union unity 
amongst othci subjc'ets ,ind a le'solution w'as 
passed authoiismg the* Gcu'ral Conne il to 
nc'gotiate with +lie Provisional Committee ot liie 
i\<itional Federation of I/.ihour (a new national 
ti.idc' union oigamsation lormecl liy cc'rtain 
leaders ot hibour) on the' ejuestion of fr.ide 
union unilv with <i view to bring .liiout amalga- 
mation l»otwcen the two org.inisatioiis on a iinr 
and eeimtaido ieasi^ As a result ot these 
lu'uotntions the Nation.ilTrades Union l''e'dei.i- 
tiem came into existence on and fiom 10th ]\lay 
1933 in place of the All-lndia '1 racks Union 
Ke'cleiation and tlic' N.itional Federation ol 
I a 1)0111 

'J hc' m.im ohjeets of this Fedeiation arc (e/) 
to establisli a soe laJist State in India, (b) to 
s(K mlise and nationalise the me.iiis of pio 
dvution, distiihul ion and exchange as tar .is 
]ic)ssd)le, {( ) to aim lioratc the ee onomie and soe lal 
conditions ot the' yvoikmg classes, and (d) to 
suppoit and ae lively paitieipate in the struggle 
tor liich.i’s jiohtual Ireedom irom the jiomt ol 
yicw ot the vvoikmg classes by all hgitamate, 
peacc'tul and demoe ratie methods such as Icgi^ 
litum, lie gotiatioii, proi).vg.incla, etc , and, in 
the' last 1C sent, 1)\ stiikc's <ind similar otln i 
methods Lac h a ffih.it cd iiiiioii h.is to ]).i\ 
to the I e deration an .niiiual tee ot Bs 20 lor 
2,000 memhc'rs and l>cJow', Its 10 lor evtrv 
addition.il ],000 mc'mlee'is or less upto lOOUU 
and Its 5 for evc'iv .idditional J,000 mc'mbci^ 
or Ic'ss above 10,000 

Ihe llrst se-ision ot the National Ir.ides Union 
Ft dc ration was held in iinmhav on the 24th to 
2()th Dee 193 { with Mr Mrmal Ivanti Bose, tlv 
L’resident of the Feder.ition, m the th.iir Jin 
number of iimoim affiliated to the Federation 
was reported at .50 and tho total menibershi]' 
of individual memhera at 1,37,000 It was 
resolved to organise an A ll-lndia 'textile Laboin 
Fedc'ratum to resist the emiiloyeis’ attiuKs 
cm the woikers m the tc'xtile industry, and 1o 
piovisicmally affiliate the National 'Trades Union 
Federation with the International Federation 
of 'ITade Unions for a period of tw'o years in tin 
llrst mstanc e 

'There was a sjilit in tlie Federation at lU 
first session held in Bomliay 'The ropieseiita 
tatives of several Beng.il Unions walked out oi 
the contereuee on tho 2bth December 1933 m 
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( on'^equ^nf p of difforoiK c^; of opinion bptwcen 
llietn and Mr N M Joshi and hold a inootin^ 
on the Banie day under the preskloney ot 
^fr Abdul Uhani and resolved to lonn an All- 
India federation of labour with the name and 
st>le of the All-India Trader Union Federation 
with headquarters at Caleutta Mr M Daud, 
Bar -at- Law, was elected Tresident 

jt, was projrised to draft a constitution and 
])la( e it for adoption before the nc\t session 
to be convened at an early date Six unions, 
all «ituated in Bengal, witli a total memberBhip 
ol 15, ()()() promised athliation to the new body 

'I'hcrc are, m addition, the loilownng All-India 
Assot lations in existence — 

(1) The All-lndia Postal and 11 M S Asso- 
( lation, (2) The All-India Postmen’s and Lower- 
( trade Staff Dniou, (3) 'ITie All-India Telcgraidi 
I'nion, (4) '1 he All-India Post and Telegraph 
Administrative Otliccs Staff Association, (5) 
I tie AU-Iiidia Cov ernm out Employees’ Eedeia- 
tioii, (6) The All-lndia Cuncncy Asso< mtion, (7) 
1 he Central Body Military A( counts Assm lation 
.uid (8) The National Federation of Textile 
liabourm India 


Trade Union Legislation 

In 1920 a Company owning a mill whose 
workers were on strike brought a suit against 
the leader of the local labour union whldi was 
(onducting the strike and others, seeking to 
restrain tlicm from indming the plaintiffs 
workmen to brc.ik their coiitiac ts, and suing for 
damages for their actions in this respect The 
Madras High Court to whom the suit was referred 
gave their decision granting, m infenw injunction 
restiaming the di'fcndants from inciting the 
lilaintitfs’ employees to continue the strike 
I he c'ase was eventually withdniwn but the 
j'rocccdings suggested that, in the absence of 
le^ ishitlon, even legitimate trade union activity 
Wevs attenclcd by considerable peril As a result 
(»f a resolution moved by Mr N M Joshi and 
accepted by the Legislative Assembly in March 
l‘)21. Government were coramittcd to take steps 
IS soon as practicable to mtioduce such legisla- 
tion as might be necessary for the registration and 
l>rotection of Tr.ide Unions The Government 
of India, accordingly, formulated certain tenta- 
tue profjosals and circulated them for eliciting 
public opinion The opinions exiiressed were by 
IK) means unanimous, — some considered the 
proposed legislation premature, while some others 
K ahsed that legislation was necessary but at the 
^-ime time considered Trade Unions as a 
iKrnulous .and dangerous growth which should 
rigidly controlled, and others again urged that 
^ullKient protection should be granted to them 
Ju August 1924, the Government of India 
' irculansed a draft Bill for opinion The Bill 
' udorred certain privileges only on registered 
iiade Unions .and left the question of registra- 
'‘'»n at the option of Tr.ide Unions themselves 
''io\ision was .Uso made to ensure that the funds 
‘ t I registered Trade Union are not expended on 
' oises in which the bulk of the members have 
‘ 'tic interest A regular audit of the funds was 
I 'oposed to be made cjompulsoiy and the manner 
which the executive should be composed was 
“'o provided for 
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A numbcT of amendnunts wen' made by fhe 
Select Gonimittce .ind in the liCglslatlvo 
Assembly A clause permitting registeied 
Trade Unions to maintain funds for jxilitical 
purposes was added The provision was on the 
model of the British J.aw on the subject and 
those members who contracted out of the 
liability to subscribe vvcic not to be cxmipellecl 
t« contribute to the Political Fund nor dicl 
failure to contribute involve any disability or dis- 
aclvant.ige except in so far as the control and 
m.anagcunentof the i’ohtical Fund was c oneewned 
The Bill was passed on the 8th Feliruary and 
received the .isseiit of the Governor-General on 
the 25th March 1926 The Indiin Tiade 
Fnions Act came into effect from the 1st 
June 1927 


Mr N M Joshi Introduced in the Lcislative 
Assembly on the 9th Fcbruai y, 1928, a Bill t ) 
.iinencl Section 43 of the Indian I’cnal Code' in 
order to extend to the ofheers and members of 
unregistered Trade Imions the protection 
atforclcd by Section 17 of the Indian Triide 
Unions Act, 1926, which lavs down that no 
ollicer or member of a registered 'rr.ide Union 
shall be liable to punishment under sub-section 
(2) of section 120B of the Indian Penal Code, in 
respect of any agi cement made between the 
meunbers tor the purposes of furthering anv^ such 
objec't ot the Trade Union .is is specified 
in Section 15, unless the .igrcemcmt is an agree- 
ment to commit an olhnee The Assembly, 
however, threw out the Bill 


A Bill was introduced in the Legislative 
Asscunblv on the 4th Sc'ptemhor 1928 with a 
VK w to amcniding Sec 1 ion 1 1 of tlic Indian Tr.ide 
Unions Act, 1926 It was pointed out in the 
St.itement of Objects and ilc'ascms th.it the 
c xisting section 11 of the Act admitted of doubt 
in two respects nami 1> (1) It did not indicate 

clearly wdiethcr the first aiijieal l.iy to the judge 
appointed for the arc.i within which the 
Iteglstr.ir’s ofhee is situated oi to the judge 
appointed fO' the arc .i within which the head 
ollicc of the tr.ide union is sltu.ited The 
amendment w.i8 intended to m.akc it clcvir that the 
litter is the competent court , (2) It dicl nol 
indicate clcxirly what judge might be appointed 
to hear appeals in the Presidency towns and in 
Ilangoon The amendment was designed to make 
it clear that in such areas the appeal lies to the 
High Court and there is no second appeal The 
opportunity was also taken to define clearly 
toe powers of the High Court in second 
apjje.ils The Bill w.is passed and received the 
.issent of the Governor-General on 25th 
beptember 1928 

Working of the Act — The Act has now 

boon in operation foi nearly seven years 
All-Tndia bt.itistics on tlm workng of the Act 
for the V car c-ndiug gist March 1932 published 
in July 191.i show that theie weie 1 31 registered 
trade unions in the British Provinces in the 
whole of India during the year ending March 
19 32 as compared with 119 registered unions 
during the year ending 31st March 1931 Tho 
distribution of the ri*gistered Trade unions 
together with tho figures for total membership 
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for all muons which siibiaitted loturns is 
follows — 


i 

Provinces 

Total 

No of 

U nions 
regis- 
tei ed 

Total 
member- 
ships ot 
regis- 
tered 
Unions 

Ajmcr-Merw.ira 

1 

31 

Bengal 

1 us 

81 T2“> 

Bihar and Orissa 

3 

1 ,378 

Bombay 

32 

08,300 

Burma 

1 

50 

Uentral i’roviuces 

10 

(►,788 

Delhi 

1 

3,4.82 

"Madras 

2 3 

12,402 

Punjab 

22 

21,027 

United tTovinces 

0 

'),8')5 

Total 

1 1.31 

j 235,0')3* 


♦These figures are for the Unions which 
aubrnittecl rcttiins ot nienibt rslnj) Ten ITiiioih 
did not submit tlnir returns in tune lor then 
membership tlf'iircs to be in< luded 

Onlva few associations of einploveis ha\e yet 
applied for repiistiation iNo Trade Union was 
registered in the piovinces ot Assam, JUlurhistan 
and Cooig up to the end ot March 
The gieat inducement to legist.er has been 
the predisposition ot em])lo\ers generally to 
lecogmse Unions that aie legisteied In the 
case ot Associations of GoAcrnment 8ei\ants, 
one of the conditions of their recognition b\ 
Government was that they should get themseK es 
registeied when the Trade Unions Act was 
brought into force In \ icw of the lact, howe\ ei 

that certain ditticulties have arisen in conne\ion 
with the application of the Act to Go\ernment 
servants, the question is under the consideration 
of the G 05 eminent of India who have not vet 
formulated any clellnite conclusions rcndine 
the consicleiatlon ot this question, Go\ernm(mt 
have lelaxod the piovision contained in the 
existing rules for the recognition of Association'^ 
of Government servants which lequires them tc 
register under the Act 


A few Assoc lat ions of Goverment eiuplovee*- 
have pressed lor their registration under the At t 
and such of them as had complied wltli 
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the icquiromcnts of the Act were duly registercsl 
m the Bombay Presidency and in certain other 
provinces also 

The registration of Trade Unions is not eom- 
fiiilsoiy and although there is an increasing 
resort to registration there are still a large 
number of Unions which apparently regard the 
benefits ot registration as an iiisulfic ient return 
tor the obligations imposed on registered Trade 
Unions by the Act Some progrc>s.s, as a whol, , 
was howevcM visible in the trade union move 
ment in India Not only has the membcrshiii 
ot the Unions me rcMsc'd but their financinl 
position is also satisfactory Organisation 
among vvomcm-workc'is in India continues to 
he slow' The* fignic's lor female memborshii) 
ot registcTcd Trade Unions m successive years 
were as follows — 


Y CM r 

Membership 

1927-28 

1,106 

1928-29 

3 842 

1929-30 

3,299 

1930-31 

3,151 

1931-32 

3,451 


'I'lic' figure lor U)51-‘3d represents 1 ^ inn 
< cut of the total me mix iship ol registered trade 
Unions 

Royal Commission’s Recommendations - 

With legaid to ITatie TTiions, the Laboni 
Uoinmission iecomnienclc*d that eveiy cm 
ploVcUH* organisation should set up a siiecial 
committee ioi the piiiposc'ot giving c ontiinions 
c oiisideiation to tlie nnpiovenunt ol the well 
being and ellic lency c»t tlu' vvoikeiH m establish 
monts contiolled bv its membcis and that 
‘recognition” ol a Union should mean that 
the Union has the light to negotiate witli thi 
enlplo^Cl in respect ot matters affecting eithc i 
the ( oinmon oi ludi vicinal iiiteiest ot its meinlx i s 
I’he tact that a Union exists oniv of a rninoiitv 
c)l cinplo\ec‘s or the oxistcnee of iival Ummis 
aie not Hiilhcient giounds loi retnsiiig recogm 
tion WTth icgaid to the intcinal administi.i 
tion of 'J’ladc* Unions the Uommission iCMoin 
mend that Union Icacieis shouicl ciicleavoui 1" 
give as many mcunhcis as possible' some' shan 
in the work ot the Union and that 'J'lado Ihui'u 
organisc'is should eudeavuiir to find suitahh 
men within the Union to act as otheials ai\<l 
should tiaiii them loi the iiosition 

With legaid to the 'riado TTinonfi Art, tin 
Uommission recomme nelc'd that it sliould he k 
evamined dining the v c'ur 1 n;34 ami that I'l 
limitations imposed (»n the aetivitu's ot legi^ 
c'jed ITnions anel their olllcc'iH sliould he ]< 
e'onsidercd so as to ensuio that tlm conditimi'i 
attached tei legistration aie not such a'' t ’ 
prevent any well-condiie tc'd bona fide UiU' " 
tiom applying for legist rat ion Sr c tion "• 

tlio Act should bo amended so as to provide th ‘t 
oicliiiarilv not less tlxan two-thiids ot the ollie 1 1 -' 
ot a legisteied Trade Union shall be aetiiaih 
employed oi engaged in an industry with win* 
tlio Union is coiiceiucd. 
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INDUSTRIAL 

I'lie weapon of the " strike ” in industry first 
( vme into prominence in India diiriiiR the period 
iiinnedlately following the close of tiie War wlien 
I lie majority of the stnkes as shown in the 
lutroductorv Section weio designed to secure 
jiureases in wages commensurate with the rise in 
the cost of living Tlie epidemic of industrial 
strikes which c haractensed the period 1919-20 
I cached a cliinav m the wdnter of 1921 During 
tins period strikes took place purely fiom 
( ( ononiio ( aiises and most of them ended success- 
liilly from the view -point of the workers, after 
,i short struggle After this period, liowever, 


DISPUTES. 


they tended to be more prolonged and less 
smcessful and, partly owing to political causes, 
there were a number of tarrly serious disputes in 
public utility ser\i( es 1 n moi e recent years the 
machinations of tlic Cominunibts have been 
in< reaslngly responsible for tlie calling of general 
stiikes and their undue prolong itlon 

Extent of Disputes — All-India staiistics of 
industrial disputes for each (juaitor and for each 
year hive beam compiled and published siiu e 
1920 b> the (lovernment of India in the Depart- 
ment of Tndustries and Labour 


The following tables show the number of disputes which occurred during the eight years 
1925-2 1 m each piovince and m each class of industiy respectively 


Provinces 



No 

of dkputes ill 





1925 ' 

1920 ' 

1927 1 

1 

1928 

1929 I 

19 30 j 

1931 

1932 

1033 

liciigal 

43 

57 

31* 

60 

35 

34 

47 

27 

29 

Jiombay 

69 

57 

54 

111 

70 

75 

5 3 

53 

82 

M idras 

4 

2 

19* 

7 

12 

11 

15 

14 


Central Provimcsd Be.ir 

6 

4 

2 

1 

2 

j. 

7 

8 

8 

1 lilted Provinces 

6 

3 

3 

2 

4 

2 

11 

2 

5 

i’.ihar <k Oiissa 

2 

3 

4* 

8 

2 

4 

i 

1 


Jhirma 

3 

1 

3 

7 

4 

3 

10 

4 

5 

Ihiiij.il) 

1 



2 



7 

‘3 


\ssam 


1 

12 

5 

9 

16 

15 

7 

10 

\jmcr-Merwara 









2 

'I’otal 

134 

1 128 

129 

203 

141t 

148_ 

1 1()6 


1 146t 


• One strike extended to three provinces t Includes 3 disputes in Delhi 


X One strike cxh'nded to twvi itrovmces 


Industrie'? 

No of disjuites in 

1925 

1 1926 

1927 j 

1 1928 

1929 1 

, 19 30 

1 1 

1931 

1932 

1933 

< otton and woollen mills 

69 

57 

60 

1 

110 1 

78 

68 

75 

54 

87 

lute Mills 

15 

33 

11 

19 

13 

1 3 

22 

13 

1 I 

1 ugineeimg Workshops 

7 

4 

6 

11 1 

7 

10 

5 

3 

1 

Iv iilw’ays including Itail- 










uay Workshops 

6 

3 

3 

9 

4 

9 

8 

6 

3 

Others 

37 

31 

49 

54 

39 

48 

56 

42 

44 

Total 

134 

128 1 

129 

203 1 

141 

148 

166 

118 

146 

_ . 

1 










the peak in respect of the number of industrial i other provinces was there an average of at least 
‘Imputes (203) was reached in the year 1928 { one dispute per month during that year The 
9 oic than 50 per cent of these disputes occurred industry winch was hit luirdest was the cotton 
>'> the Bombay Presidency while only about 30 and woollen mill industry in which no less than 
1“ r cent, occurred m Bengal. In none of the 1 110 disputes took place during the year. 

In 1933. 164,938 work people were involved in the 110 disputes and 2,168,961 working day 
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Conciliation and Arbitration Machinery, 


CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION MACHINERY. 


Prior to the pastiing of the Trade Dirpntea Act 
as an All India measure early in the year 11)29, 
there was, with the exception of a conciliation 
panel in Bengal, wliich will be dealt with lower 
down, no oiRcial machinery for conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial disputes in India The 
Employers’ and Workmen's (Disputes) Act which 
WaS passed in 1800 to make provision for the 
speeriy termination of rertaln disputes I etween 
workmen engaged in railway and other 
public works and their cmplovers and which was 
extended, in case of the Bombay Presiticnev, to 
the districts of Ahrnednagar, Broach, Ahmeda- 
bad, Kaira, Poona, Sbolapur, Surat and 'J liana 
in 1860 and 1861 and to Sind in 187” dealt 
with individuals and did not provide any 
machinery for the settlement of disputes in other 
trades or industr es No records are available 
to show the extent to which this Act was 
made use of in India The Act was repealed 
in March 1932 The only provinces in which 
ad hoc Committees have been appointed during 
the past flftetm years either to enquire into 
the question of providing macliinery for the 
settlement of disputes or to deal with spofifle 
strikes are the Bengal and the Bombay Presi- 
dencies 


Bombay Preaidency - The first Committee 
to be appointed in the Bombay Presidenev 
was the Industrial Disputes Committee appoint- 
ed on the 18th November 1921 with Sir Stanley 
Heed as Clialrman “to consider and report on the 
practicability or otherwise of creating machinery 
lor the prevention and early settlement of 
industrial disputes ” This (Committee made 
several recommendations with regard to the 
standaidization of wages, trade unions, the 
attitude employers should adojit toivards 
Unions of their 'workers and the recognition of 
Unions, Works Committees, Welfare Work, 
(k)-oporative Societies, Housing of Labour, etc 
Their recoinmeudations were in the nature of 
measures tliat raiglit contribute to the preven- 
tion of industrial disputes With regard to the 
methods of settlement when such disputes either 
develop irreconcilable differences between 
capital and labour or else become a menace to 
the community, the Committee reiomnicnded the 
formation of an industrial Court of Enquir> to 
be follow’cd, if necessary, by an Industrial 
Court of Conciliation 

In pursuance of the recommendations made 
by the Industrial Disputes Committee, the 
Government of Bombay published a Bill to 
provide for enquiry into and settlement of trade 
disputes in the Bombay Government Gazette in 
May 1924 It was intended to introduce this 
Bill in the Bombay Legislative Council at the 
Poona session in July of the same year , but, in 
the meanwhile the Government of India asked 
the Ixical Government not to proceed with tills 
measure because they themselves intended to 
introduce similar leg^lation for the whole of 
India This, however, was not the first occasion 
on which the Government of India considered 
the question of the advisability of introducing 
legislation to provide for the settlement of 
disputes In 1920 they ilicularised all Local 


Governments asking their opinions as to the 
advisability of providing legislation on the 
lines of the Industrial Courts Act 1919 The 
opinions obtained by provincial Government'^ 
were almost unanimous that labour was not 
properly organised and that therefore no useful 
purpose would be served by such legislation 
The majority of the provincial Governments 
adopted the same view 

Bonus Dispute Enquiry Committee — Thr 

next Committee to be appointed by the Govern 
ment of Bombay was the Committee of Enquirv 
with Sir Norman Macleod, as Chairman to 
enquire into the general strike of the Bomba\ 
cotton mill workers of the year 1924 in connexion 
with the non-payment of an annual bonus for 
the year 1923 by the Bombay mills 

Tlie findings of the Committee were — 

(1) That the mill workers had not established 
any enforceable claim, customary, legal 
or equitable, to the annual payment of a 
bonus , and 

(2) that the results of the working of the mill 
industry as a whole for the year 1923 wen 
such as to justify the contention of tin 
millowners that the profits did not adinii 
of the payment of a Ixinus 

Bombay Strike Enquiry Committee — Tlio 
third ad hoc Committee to be apfKunted in tin 
Bombay Presidency was the Bombay Strike 
Enquirv Committt'c under the Chairmanship or 
SlrCharh's Kawiett, Judge of the Bombay High 
Court in tonnection with the general strike or 
the cotton mill workers in Bombay city of tin 
year 1928 in juirsuance of the agreement arrived 
at between tlio Bombay Millowners’ Association 
and the Joint Strike Committee at a conferem • 
held under the Chairmanship of the Hon Sit 
Ghulam Hussain Hidayatullah, General Memh r 
of the Go^ernmont of Bombay, on the 4tl> 
Ociober 1928 

This Committee sat for a continuous perlo<i 
of five and a half months and its Report wa-i 
published on the 26th Alarch 1929 

Rome of the conclusions and recommendation' 
of the Bombay Strike Enquirv Committee wert 
as follows — 

(1) The proposils of the Millowners’ Aesocii 
tion (a) for standardization of wages, 
duties and numbers of operatives in a mil' 
and (b) for btanding Orders for the oix^ra 
tives about the conditions of their emi)lo\ 
ment were in the main fair and reasonabh 

(2) While there was justification fir the Asso- 
ciation’s projiosal to make a cut of 7J pc 
cent in wea\er8’ wages, there were reason 
able objections to be urged against it- 
adoption in the present circumstance'! 
and it was recommended that It should h 
dropped by the Association provided th' 
Labour leaders undertook to co-operaii 
In wwkliig the scheme for the standard i?a- 
tion of wages 
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(3) That part of the standardization scheme 
which is called the “ ll»itlonal ” or 
" Rtticlencv ” system and wiiiclj aim® nt 
rodiicing tlic number of oDerati\es emploj - 
cd in mills while raising their wages and 
providing conditions f.v\ourable for the 
extra e(ficienc.\ expected from the 
operatives was fair and reasonable 

(4) With regard to the Seventeen Demands 
submitted bv the Joint Strike Committee j 
some of the demands which were con- i 
sidered to be fair and reasonable were — j 

(a) That the Millownors shall not vary | 
an> of the present conditions to the , 
disadvantage of the workers before , 
securing the approval of the workers i 
through their organisations 

(b) That the Millowners’ Association | 

shall not permit its individual meni- i 
hers to vary the conditions of scr\ i< e | 
to the disadvantage of the workeis 
without the sanction of the Associa- 
tion ; 

(c) The rates of new varieties shall be 
fixed by the Millowners’ Assoiution 
in » oiiHUltotion with the repiesr ntu- 
tives of the Workers’ organisations 

(d) Notices in vernacular showing the 
ratis of piece work In detail should 
he ]>osted in the Departments for the 
information of the workers 

(^) That there should be no victimi- 
sation of men who had taken part 
in tiie strike or any Union aitivitics 
Most of the .ilioM w'ere eventually 
conceded by the Millowners’ Asso- 
( iation 

(5) The following demands were held to be 
unfair and unreasonable- 

fa) The wages of those workers whose 
average monthly wage Is less than 
Jls 30 should be raised substantially 

(6) The new'ly introduced s^•,f»m of 
c ompelling the workmen (l)to tak( 
out and present tickets of attend- 
amc and (2) to clean machmerv 
daily should be discontinued 

(C) The re< ommondations of the Comniitteo 
for alleviating unemployment conse- 
quent on the introduction of efilcioncy 
metliods of W'ork were as follows — 

(a) The millowners should set up some 
machinery for taking note of all cases 
where workers are discharged on 
account of reduction of staff, and 
help them as far as possible to get 
suitable employment either m some 
other mill or m some other industry 

(d) The Millowners’ Association should 
consider the advisability of a scheme 
for the pay ment of a gratuity to a 
worker, which may amount to say, 
four weeks or six weeks’ wages 
according to his length of service 


payable In sultablo catses to dis- 
charged employees who may need 
help during the waiting period 
while they are seeking employment 
The formation of an Ont-of-Woik 
Donation Fund on a voluntary 
basis to be created by a system 
of sotting aside a contribution 
by the JMillowners of one anna 
per operative per montli to which 
fund the operatives through tlieir 
representatives should he invited 
to c ontrilmtc one anna or at least 
half an anna per head per month 
w as suggested 

(7) Tlie Trade Unions should combine to 
ariauge for the assistance of an expeit 
tcclmiial adviser in dealing with disputes 
arising under the Standard isation Scheme 

(8) In view of the fact that several matters 
recjnircHl adjustment in connovion with 
(lie sclieinc foi wage standardisation after 
it liad been brought into c»peration and 
with a vic'w to avoiding strikes and 
lockouts, mac'hinery was jircnidcd by 
” Mc'diation Kulc.s ” agreed to by both 
sides lor setting up joint ('ommlttces to 
cnquiic into disjmtc's arising under the 
scheme and to endeavour to arrange 
for their settlement 

Owing to the undue prolongation of the general 
s'-riko in tlie Bombay Cotton Mills of tlie year 
1929 and tiio consenuent disruption of labour, 
it WMB not possilile for the Bombay Mill- 
owners’ Association to l)ring into oiieration the 
Mc'diatlon Jlules recommended by tlie Bombay 
Strike inquiry Committee for tlie simple reason 
I that there are no recognised Unions reprosen- 
' t.itivcs of Bombay tkitt-on Mill workers in the 
City The Bombay Tc'xtilo Jjilionr Union, 
ot which Mr N M Joshi, M L A , is the President 
lias barely 400 members Tlic recognition 
accorded by the Bombay Millowners’ Assoc iation 
to the Bombay Glmi Kamgar Union wlileli 
c ialmed a inernbcrshii) of over fifty thousand 
aftc r its registration in May 1928 was withdrawn 
l)y the Association on the publication of tiic 
re|M)rts of the Court of Knquiry appointed 
under tiio Trade Disputes Act to incnilro into 
questions connected with tlie general strike of 
the year 1929 and the Itiots Inquiry Committee 
I he Association has been giving anxious cxin- 
sldcration tci the practical steps wide h might 
be taken by mills to bring about better relations 
I l)etwcen employers and tiieir workmen and for 
j the prevention of accumulation of grievances 
In a circular letter dated the 8th January 1930 
addressed by the Association to all the mills 
afilliuted to it, they issued instructions 
1 tliat all mills should take immediate steps where- 
by complaints and grievances of the workers 
may be attended to by the management exm- 
ceriied at once For this purpose complaint 
Ixixea were to bo placed in the compounds of all 
mills in wlilch workers are invited to put In 
petitions regarding their grievances or sugges- 
tions for improvement of conditions of work 
The mills have been requested to give sympathe- 
tic consideration to any complaints or suggestions 
made and to redress or give effect to them 
j wherever possible Further measures calculated 
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to improve the relations between the i (3) During a strike on the light railway of 


employers and the employed are under considera- 
tion The Association have aiso devised 
measures for joint discussions between managers 
of mills and tiie Association on general questions 
relating to the internal administiation of the 
mills. 

The next Committee to be appointed in tin 
Bombay Presidency was a Court of Knqiiirv 
appointed under the Trade Disputes At't in 
connexion with tiie general strike ot cotton 
mili operatives in Bombay City of After 

a prolonged enquiry into tiie causes of and tiie 
conduct of this strike which lasted for nearly 
four montlis, tlic Pearson Court of Encpiiry 
came to tlio unanimous eondusion tiiat tlic 
whole of tiie blame for the calling and the 
continuation ot the strike rested with tiie 
Bombay Clrni Kanigar Union The Iteport 
of the Court was published on the Idtli 8ept 
and its moral effeit was so great that the union 
called off the strike unconditionally on the 
next day 

Bentfal — Several special Committees were 
appointed by tiie Government ot Bcng.il during 
tlio period of intense industrial unnst during 
tiie years 1920-21 

(1) As tiie result of a strike of taxi-drivers 
and professional drivers of jirivatc («irs in Cal- 
cutta which was caused liy objections to certain 
rules, particularly (a) a new rule requiring medi- 
cal examination of .ipplleants for jirotosslonal 
dnvei’s license, and (f>) anotlier rule forbidding 
the carrying of attendants in taxis. Government 
appointed a Committee of Plnqulrj into the exist- 
ing licensing regulations and the control of taxi 
cabs generally The strike lasted from the 
12th to the 2()th January 1921, and ccascMl as 
a result of the institution of the inquiry The 
Committee made a number of proposals for 
amendments in the existing regulations 
Tliese proposals were ultimately accepted 
and brought into clfect on the 12tli October 
1921 

(2) As the result of a strike of drivers and 
conductors of Calcutta and Hewrah tramwics, 
which lasted from the 27th .lanuarv to tin 
24th February 1021, Government ap]x>mled 
a Committee of Knquiry after the resunitdion 
of work by the strikers on the 8th March 1021 
The men resumed work towards the end of 
February on condition (n) tliat the Calcutta 
Tramways Company would Investigate their 
grievances and announce their decision within 
a week, and (6) that if tiie men were dissati'^tlcd 
with the Company’s decision. Government 
would appoint a Committee of Enquiry Tlierc 
was general agreement between the Companv 
and the/ men s representatives in regard to tiie 
majority of tiie Committee’s recommendations 
Some, however, of tlic Directors oi tlie Companv 
did not accept the terms Another strike 
of the tramway emplovecs of a mucli 
more protracted character broke out in 1922 
It lasted from 20th December 1922 to 
27th January 1923 No Committee of Enquiry 
was appointed, although the representatives o> 
the men raised several points wliich arose from 
the previous inquiry Work was resumed un- 
conditionally. 


Messrs Martin and Companv in the 24 Parganas 
and Howrah which lasted from the 15th Juik 
to the 2nd July 1921, a special Conciliation 
Board was constituted by Government by .i 
special resolution at the joint reque<-t of tin 
employers and the employees cxmccrn.d Tin 
result of the Board's efforts was a compro- 
mise on most of tlic points raised by tlic workers 
and as a result of tlio Board’s recommendations 
it was agreed that joint works committees aiiouM 
he sot up on tlie HowTah-Amta and Uowr.ili 
Slieakliala lines Works Committees wiri 
established soon after tlie Boird’s report w.i- 
piihiislied, but they failed to function owin^ 
to the men’s indilfcrenco 

(4) The Bengal Legislative Connell passed i 
resolution on the 4th March 1921 to the efUnt 
that Government should apjxnnt a Committd 
to enquire into the general causes ot tin 
prevailing unrest and to suggest rernediil 
ineasines 'J’he report of the Comitittte w d 
published on the 18th June 1921 'I he mini 
recommendations of the Committee were — 

I (a) the establishment of joint works commit 
tees 111 iiulustnal com eras, 

(6) non mtirvention of Goveriumnt in pri 
vate industri.il disputes, whicli it w d 
I tonsKlerc'd should lie settled by voluri 

tar> ( om lliation , 

(c) the constitution 1)\ Government of i 

(om lliation iiam 1 to deal vMth 
disputes in iiublit utility services, ind 

(d) the appointment l)V Government of s]>e» 1 1 ! 

(OIK illation bodK's in the ease of privati 
industrial disputes, if Ixith partn ^ 
desired outside lutervention 
As the result of the nH/Oinmiuidations of tbi" 
Committee, a conciliation panel was constitutdl 
I under Gove rniiu'nt resolution dated the 29tli 
Augii*.t 1 921 The panel contained thirty n.iiTK ^ 
and was coin posed on a representative basis 
leading puM c bodies being asked to recommend 
p< rsoiis to serve on it Tlio panel w’as rcion 
stituG'd cverv year till 1929, wlieii it was siipf r 
sed(‘d liy the 'J'r.idi' Disputes Act viral 
ajiplications lor CoverumeMt inti'rv ention wcri 
n ( eived durnig tlio p( nod of tlie paiul sexistemt 
hut in no case dul (•overnment consider tint 
intervention was justiiied 

Tlie Government of Bengal agreed with ttu 
ConimilG‘c’B view tiiat there was no hmsdh 
why voluntaiv com illation boards, wus< 1 
constituted, sliould not adiievo a large measnrt 
of svic(css 111 lalxnir disputes attieting publn 
utility serviees, wliere tlie parties had (onn ! ■ 
a deadlock ami a solution of the disjnites ('mil I 
only Is) foiimi m tlu' intervention of oiitsidi r- 
'riie panel w <is intended to de.il only witlidlsput' ' 
alfeetlng putdic utilitv arrviccs in Calcutta am 
Its iieiglibourhood In the sfdtlement of ordt 
narv labour disjiutos nut directly alb ctmg tl. 
public, the Committee lield that it was not ordi 
narlly the duty of Government to intcrvnt 
in siidi disputes eitlicr directly or Indlrec'tly , but 
if Ixith panics expiess a desire tiiat tlieir dilfn 
cnec's should be investigated by an Imparti 
authority, tlie Governor in Coum il should f 
jirepared to cstablisli a conciliation iioard I 
deal with the matter, or to take such oth 
action as might be suitable in the circuiu 
1 stances of tl'e caic 
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TRADE DISPUTES LEGISLATION. 


The history of the various proposals for 
legislation proMding machinery for the preven- 
tion and settlement of industrial disputes in 
India covers a period of about ten jears The 
findings of the Industrial Disputes (’ommittee 
appointed hv the (ioveniment of Bombay in the 
\ear 1921 m pursuance of a Resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Coumil for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee “ to consider and rejiort on 
the practical)ilitj or otherwise of creating 
machinery for the prevention and early settle- 
ment of Industiial disputes” has already been 
dealt with above Mention has also been made 
of the action taken by the Government ol 
1 tom bay under circumstjini es which led to its 
aliandonment owung to the Government of 
India circularising a diaft Bill as an All-1 ndia 
measure The Bill circulated by the Govern- 
ment of India in August 1924 was very wide and 
{ omprehensivo in scope and extent 


Nothing further was heard about this Bill 
until the end of 1925 when Ilis Excelleiuy 
the Viceroy in a speech at the Annual 
Meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Cc\lon,at Calcutta, said “The 
(piestion of pioviding means of conciliation of 
trade disputes lias been thoroughly exploied but 
It would be yireiu'iture to legislate on this 
cpiestion until the rrade Union Bill has become 
law ” The Trade Unions \ct was }>assc*d in the 
legislative As->.embly in March 1926 and was 
brought into operation witli effect from the Ist 
Juno 1927 

In August 1928 the Covernment of India 
publishecl then second BUI making provisicjii lor 
the investigation and settlement of trade 
disputes and for certain other pui poses 'This 
I’.ill was introduced in the Legislative As>,eml)lv 
vMth a motion for ciicnlation on the 21st 
‘September 1928 'I’lie IMll ditterc'd in ‘•cvcral 
important respects in comtiarison with the 
• ■overnment of India’s oilginil Bill ot 1924 
I he main part of the Bill falls into three juits 
( lanses 3 to 14 of the 1928 Bill related to the 
< stabhshinent of tr’bunals for the investigation 
end settlement ot trade disputes '1 ms unit of 
the Bill was based generally on the Biitislj 
Industrial (^onrts Act of 1919 and its detailed 
provisions were adopted for the most part from 
lanses in that Act The main difference was 
tint, whereas the British Act sets u])a Standing 
Industrial ( ourt, tlie Conciliation Boards wliieli 
t In Bill pioposed to cstoldisli were intended to be 
tppointod ad hoc like tlie Courts of Incpary, in 
order to deal wrth partieular disputes 'Tlie 
object of Courts of Incjinrj which would ordi- 
narily bo composed of jiersons liaving iic direct 
interest in tlie disputes would be to investigate 
Old report on sue li questions connected with the 
iNpute as might be referred to them Tiie 
ol)]ects of Boards of Conciliation which would 
ordinarily include ic jiresentatives of the parties 
fo ,1 dispute would iie to secure a settlement of 
'he aisj)iiie Provisions were made so as to 
’ n lido both Courts of Inquiry and Boards of 
' onciliation to enforce the attendance of 
'Mtneases and the productioi of documents 


Neither partv would be under any obligation to 
accept the finding of the Court or the advice of 
the Board , and in cases where the dispute is not 
brought to an end during the delilierations of the 
tribunal tluvt had been appointed, reliance was 
to be placed on the force of public opinion wliicli 
would be enabled hv the ynibliration of the 
report of the tribunal to arrive at just conclusions 
on the merits of the dispute 


The second part of the Bill consisted of clause 
15 wlmh related to public iitilitv soi vices In 
accordance with the definition of ‘ Ihihlle 
TTtilitv Servic'cs” In clause 2 of the Bill, Clniise 
15 would be ajiplicable to such railway services 
as would 1)0 notified bv the Governor-General 
m Council The clause made It a jienal offence 
for workers cmiplojed on monthly wages in 
juiblic utility services to strike without jire- 
vious notice* and also yirovided heavy penal- 
ties for yiersona abetting such an offence 
The clause was based on the prlmli)le that 
persons w*hosc work was vital to the welfare of 
the community generally should not be entitled 
to enter into a stilke before suffltient time had 
been given to examine the merits of their 
grievances and to explore the possibilities of 
ariiving at a possiiile settlement rrovlsions of 
a somewhat similar t\ pe already exist In the 
Indian Post Offices Act, in a number of Munlci- 
)al Acts in India, and the princli)Ie is one which 
s widely actcptc'd in othc'r countries. 

Clauses 10 to 20 of the Bill contained certain 
sjiec la! piovwions i elating to illegal strikes and 
lockouts 'J’hc'se clauses lollowc'd closely the 
provisions of sections J, 2 and 7 of the British 
Trade Disputes and Trade Unions Act. 1927 
Tlicv were to he af)j)lic able* only in the case of 
the strikes and lockouts whlcli satisfied both of 
two conditions in (he /list place tlic strike or 
loc kout must have other ohjects than the more 
tuitheiance ot a trade dispute' within the 
industry to wlibh the stilkers or omployeis 
l)c longed, and, in the second place, the stilke 
or lockout must he designed to ccjerce Govorn- 
nienteltlui diieclJy or by Inllic ting hardsblji on 
the coiumimity It these cainclitions were 
satistled, the stilko or lockout would become 
Illegal Peisons furthering the strike or lock- 
out were liable to punishment and would he 
dc yuivcd of the yirotcction granted to them bvthe 
Indian 'Trade Lnions Act, while jx’isons lefusing 
to take part in it would be* pjotec ted trorn Tracle 
Union disabilities to whic h they might othcirwlse 
be subjected 

1 ho motion for circulation was adopted in the 
Legislative Assernhls and the Bill was circulated 
to all Bocal Govcrmnc'nts for ojiinlon Some 
Provincial Governments reroTumended that 
questions conuceted with picketing and Intiinida 
tion of the type whicli were entirely responsible 
for the undue yirolongatlon of the general strikes 
in the cotton mills of Bombay < Ity of the years 
1028 and 1920 and the rioting In Bombay in the 
year 1929, should also be covered The Bill 
was refi'rred to a Select (Committee of the Leglg- 
latire Assembly in Pebruary 1929. 
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The Select Oommlttee decided to limit the 
duration of the Act to five jears. In connection 
with the definition of the term " ]*uhlic Utility 
Services’' they were of the opinion that the wide 
power enabling the Government to dedare any 
industry, business or undertaking to be a public 
utility service was undesirable as well as un- 
necessary and the provision made for this in the 
draft Bill was omitted Various proposals 
designed to lay upon the Government a definite 
obligation to < onvene a Court of Inquiry jor a 
Board of Conciliation in cases where one of the 
parties so required were considered But the 
Committee thought that unless both parties 
were agreed In desiring a reference it would be 
useless to fetter the discretion of the Govern- 
ment as to the time at which the matter was 
reported for action under clause 3 At the same 
time they held that no option should be left to 
the Government to refuse to appoint a Court or 
Board where the Government was assured that 
both parties were agreed as to the necessity as 
well as to the form which it should take They 
therefore considered it necessary to provide that 
in every case a Court of Inquiry, where it 
consisted of one or more persons, should not 
include persons having an interest in the dispute 
or in any Industry affected by it, and in this 
connection the Committee proposed a further 
definition of the term “ An Independent person ” 
The clause relating to the publication of the 
findings of Courts and Boards was maintained 
on the lines of the English Act so as to make it 
quite clear that every report of a Court or Boaid, 
whether final or interim, must bo published, and 
tliat only the publication of such information or 
evidence as the appointing authoiity thought fit 
should be left to its discretion It was considered 
inadvisable to forbid the representation of parties 
before Courts and Boards by legal practitioners 
subject only to exceptions and they redrafted 
the clause In such a manner as to permit that 
such representation would ordinarllv be 
permissible subject, however, to such conditions 
and restrictions as might be provided by the 
rules 

The Select Committee accepted the principle 
underlying the clause in connection with strikes 
in public utility services but they held that the 
clause as originally drafted was open to (ertain 
criticisms Eor examjile, it was pointed out that 
many persons are actually employed upon a 
daily wage which is in practice paid monthly, 
also that the clause as prov Ided would appear to 
penalise abstention from work on the part of a 
particular individual , and further that the clause 
was one-sided and inflicted no penalty upon an 
employer who locks out his workmen The 
latter point was considered as one which should 
certainly be met as by the nature of his employ- 
ment a casual or day-to-day labourer must be 
entitled to cease wmrk at any moment and be 
similarly liable to dismissal and it was agreed 
that lie should therefore be excluded altogether 
from the operation of this clause The 
Committee adopted a suggestion made by the 
Government of Bombay which made Jt clear 
that the cessation of work must be in the nature 
of a strike as defined in the Bill and it was 
provided that in order to render it a penal offence 
the strike must be in breach of a definite contract 
between the eni plover and the workmen The 
Committee added a collateral provision penalis- 


ing an employer for locking out his workmen in 
breach of any contract The Committee adopted 
the clause in connection with illegal strikes but 
with some amendments which, in their opinion, 
would restrict its scope without mate^iall^ 
impairing its effectiveness In sub-clause 2 of 
this section they made it clear that, for the 
application of money to be Illegal It must not 
merely tend to further or support the strike, 
but have the direct effect of so doing This was 
intended to exclude a case in which money i«! 
spent upon the relief of the dependants ot 
strikers A further sub-clause, borrowed from 
a similar provision from the English Act of 1027 
explaining the circumstances in which a grou]) 
of woikmen should be deemed to be within the 
same trade or industry was added The 
penalties provided for the Instigation of an 
illegal strike were modified With regard to 
clause 20 of the draft Bill, the Committee held 
that there was no sufficient justification for 
giving an option to the Government to appl\ 
for injunctions restraining the expense of tlm 
funds of a Trade Union m connection with an 
illegal strike It was considered that undei 
clause 10 sucli expenditure had been declared 
illegal and the persons properly interested in 
seeing that the funds were not mis-spent are the 
members of the Trade Union concerned Tlio 
Committee were of the opinion that the Bill had 
not been so altered as to require republication 
and they recommended that it should be passed 
as duly amentled by them 

The Select Committee as such did not deal 
with tlie question of making provision for picket - 
ing and intimidation in tiieir report but in a 
minute of dissent Sir Victor Sassoon, Bart , 
stated that the alteration of the law relating to 
picketing was one for which, in his opinion, the 
time was ripe Pitketing of any kind should lie 
rendered illegal while a Court or Board is sitting 
and the law on picketing at any time should l»e 
altered to render it illegal at or near a workmen s 
lioiise as under the English Law There 
appeared to be some doubt as to whether legisla- 
tion of this kind should take place in tliis Bill or 
by an Amending Bill to section 503 of the Indian 
Penal Code It had been stated that if an 
amendment of this kind were passed in the 
Select Committee it would delay the Bill As in 
did not desiie to delay the acceptance of the 
provisions of this Bill he did not press the point 
wliich was raised by other members of tlie 
Select Committee Sir \ ictor Sassoon, however 
thought that suitable action should be taken b\ 
Government either when the Bill came up before 
the House or by bringing out an amending Bill 
to the Indian Penal Code to deal with this most 
important and necessary point The action 
taken by the Gov’^ernment of Bombay in connec- 
tion with the passing of an Intimidation Act has 
been dealt with in the chapter on Industrial 
Disputes 

The Bill as amended by the Select Committee 
was passed by the Legislative Assembly on tin 
8th April 192‘) without any change and received 
the assent of the Governor-General on the 12tli 
AprU 1929 

During the period of nearly five years for 
which the Act has been In operation, It h 
only been made use of on four occasions 
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once by the (U)\ernnient of Bombay when 
they appointed a (’onrt ot Enqnirv in the year 
1U21) to enquire into the general strike in Cotton 
IViill'^ in Bomliav City in that year, twice 
by the (io\ eminent of India wlio appointed a 
]toard of Com ih.ition in 030 in eonm'Mon witli 
a dispute in tin Jtonibay, Jiaroda and Central 
India Bailwa\ wliitli arose o\er t)ie <iuestion ot 
tin tran&ier ot a number ot workmen troin tlie 
Jtaduajs’ n oikslioiis in Bombay to tlie new 
workshops wlmli tliey were startinj? in Doiiad, 
and another Coint ot Enquiry in 031 to enquire 
into ami rejiort on the ^nevames ot tlie larj^e 
numbers of workers wlio weie retrenched on all 
Indian llaihv.iys during: tti.it year, and om e 
i>y the (iovetnment ot Burma 

Royal Commission’s Rorommendations -Tlie 
Boyal Commission on Indi.in labour were ot 
ojanion that some stitutoiy inaLinm ry w-dl 
be iicrmanentiv roqiurid to deal with trade 
disputes and that it will 1)0 necessary to tonsidei 
the form wlmh sm ii m,u him ly should take be- 
lore the 3’iade liispiitis’ \(t e\])ires m 03 1 
'I hey re( ommend that the ixissibility ot est<iblish- 
inu permanent coiiits in ])1 k e ot ad hot tribunals 
under tlie A(t Hhould he examined and also 
th.it the question of proAidim; means tor the 
inijiartial ( vammation of disputes in piiblu 
utility services slioiild ho lonsidertd 3'he 
( ommission also niomimuided tliit Seition 
IJ ot th<‘ 'J lado Disputes’ Act sliould 
be amend! d so as to pro\ id(‘ th.it no 
luosecntion or suit sh.ill lie maintainable on 
.Kduiiit ot .iiiy bri'.K h of the sution oi .my 
d.iniaKe caused th'‘ril)j < \( opt with t he pre\ loiis 
sanction ot tlie (toviinnieiit which a])pointed 
the tribunal Act AIX of 1932, niviii},? etfec t 
to tins rec ommeiidatioii was jiassed by the 
Indian Legislature m hei)temb< r 012 

Jii Ma\ 19 n. the (loveiniiient of India issued 
a < in ular Icdtc r to .ill Brovimial (io\ eriinuMit s 
uiMtint; oiunions, alter c oiisultation witii the 
nterosts c om erned as to (1) wiicthcT the* Jndi.m 
rrude Disjiutes Act, 029, should be conyerted 
into a jienii.iiieiit measure, ami (2) wli.it ameiul- 
meiits, it any, sliould be mack m tlu' \c t 3 lie 
(iovernmerit of Jndia were ])roMsioinll\ disposcal 
to uc c ej)t the Ko\al Commissions n < ommend. i- 
1 ion to me hide ‘ Iiilaml W .iter Sc rvnts ” wifhm 
the dclimtiou ol a J’utchc Ctility Service ” 
hut not "Iramway Service's” Ix'c ause the 
litc^r generally have no monopoly in transport 
in tlio an*as m wliicii tliey^ run Opinions 
wero also S])ec die ally invited 'on the following 
live quc'stions (1) whether an\ sf.itutorv 
provlsjoTi should be made m tlie Act lor tin* 


a])pointment of Com Illation Ollic cts (2) whether 
a perinaueiit Industrial Court on the lines of 
the British Industrial Court should bo framed 
111 c‘ac h J’roMiue , (3) whc'thci strikes or 

loc,kouts sliould be proiubited during tlu‘ peu- 
clem V ot .1 Court ot J'hiquiry or a lioard of 
Com illation (t) wliether awards ot Boards ot 
Coneiliatioiis should ice m.ide liindlng cm both 
employers and the emploved, and (5) whether 
pic ketiiig either b\ itsc'lt or when it is resorti'd 
to while a strike has been reterred to a Court 
or Bo.ird sluuild he* made illegal 'I'lio Ooveni- 
meiit ot Imli.i were .ilscv disjiosed to aeceiit the 
recommendation m.idc* by the (’ommission to 
omit tlie worcis “ between an employer ami any 
ot ills woikmeii ” m Section 3 ot tiie Act hecause 
as this Sc'ctioii stands at presc'iit it reqiiirc's 
notice's ol flu .ippoinfment of a trihiinal ap])ouit- 
ed uiulc'i the Act to he sent to cveiv indUldiial 
cmplover alfc'ctc'd hv a dispute 'I'lie Ooverii- 
ment ot Iiuli.i u'liuc'sled sill loc .il governments 
to send till m their re[)lles by 1st November 
19 it At tlu moinc'iit ol going to press tlu^ 
Lc'gisl.itiv o Asseinldv ji.issc'd a 1)111 iiitiodnc c'd 
hv tlu‘ (Joveiimu'iit ot India to conve tthe Irade 
l)Js|)u(is Act into .1 pc rm.iiient me.isure As 
rc gilds tlu* A.xnons 'imc iidmeiils in the jirovi- 
sioiis of the Ac t it IS unde i stood that tlie tlovc'rii- 
meut ot India i'loposc* (i) mtiodm e another l)ill in 
tlu* Asscuuhlv somotmu latoi Imiiiii laiiour m 
gc'iieril h.is be ('ll vc'ry l).idly let down l>\ tlu* 
communist agitators wdio dominated J.ibour 
pi itforms all over the coniitiv iii 1928 and 1929 
ami to-d ly I here are lew l.ibonr Ic'.iders in Jiidia 
wlio c .111 comni.md rc'spec t and .idherc'uce Iroiii 
both the (*m])l()verb ami the emjiloyecl Urcat 
latumr Ic'adcis like Mr N M .loslii, w l. A , 
li.ave, during tlie last two or tliiec* years, hec'ii 
ciigigfd m lighting the cause ot Jahoin eitlier 
before tlu* Hound 'l.ihle (kmtc'roiu es in con- 
lu'xion with India’s jeohtical tiiture or in the 
Legislative Assc'mbly m connexion with Bills 
ami luoposa's ior new l.ihour legislation 

M’itli rc'gard to tlie action wliicli sliould ho 
takc'ii l)y Proyinc i.il Dove riimentH tlu* Coniinls- 
Hioii rc commended that every Broyiiui.il tlovei li- 
me iit should hu\e an oflicer or ollic ers wliose 
duty it w'ould be to undertake tlie work of 
conciliation and to bring the partus privately 
to agreement Tlie Commissioner of J.abour in 
Madras, tlie Dirc'ctor ot Industries in the I'unjah, 
tlie Director of Statistu's and bahour Coin- 
misslonei in Biiima and Dexiuty Commlssioricrs 
and the Dirc'ctor of IndiistrieM in the (k ntrai 
J’l ovine os li.ivc* alrc'ady been eiitrustc'd witli 
j)owe'rH as Conciliation DfJicers 


INDIA AND INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONVENTIONS. 


The Preamble to Part XIII of the Treaty of 
A ersailles refers to the fact tliat “ tlie failure of 
my nation to adopt humane conditions is an 
obstacle in the way of otlier nations winch desire 
1^0 improve the conditions in their own 
‘ountries” In order to establish universal 
IK'ace based on social justice, the Peace 'Iroaty 
not only laid down general principles in regaid 
to questions affecting labour which weic 
'^cognised by the High Contracting Parties to j 
ht of ‘‘special and urgent importance,” but 


also brought into being tiie International 
Labour Organisation which was entrusted 
with the task of securing, as far as practltjible, 
the observance of these principles The 
International loibour Conference lias been 
discussing various questions connected with 
industrial, agiicnltiiral and maritime labour 
since 1919 unci lias recorded its findings in 
conventions and recomrnondationa The 
Conventions and Becornmendations adopted 
by the Conference are not automatically binding 
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on tho State Members, but they have to bo 
submitted to the I^eglslatiire of eaeh country, 
and this secures the regular examination both by 
the Executive Governments and the Legislatures 
of schemes which international opinion considers 
necessary and desirable for the amelioration of 
labour conditions During the seventeen 
Conferences tiiat have been held, 4f) Conventions 
have been adopted Outoftliese the following 
thirteen have been ratified by India — 

1 Hours of woik (1910) 

2 Unemployment (1919) 

3. Night work of Women (1910) 

4 Nigh! work of young persons in Industry 
(1919) 

'j liights of Association (Agriculture) (1921) 

0 Weekly Itest in Industry (1921) 

7 Minimum age of stokers and trimmers 
(1921) 

8 Medical Examination of Young rersoim 
emjdoyed at Sea (1921) 


0 Workmen's Compensation (Diseases) (1923) 

10 Equality of Treatment (Accidents) 
(192 3) 


11 Inspe(tion of Emigrants on board ship 
(1920) 


12 Sevmen’s ^rtulcs of Agreement (1920) 

13 Weight of r.ukiges transported l)y 
vissels (1929) 

In addition to the Conventions dealt wdth 
al)ox(, the Intcrnatiouiil Labour Conferends 
liavc also adopted numerous Recommendations 

The Seventeenth Session of tlie International 
l.aliour Conlerente in id at Geneva from tin 
Mfii to ‘lOtii .June 191 { ido]»ted conventions m 
t(‘-pe(t ot (a) (inplovinent agemies, (/>) widows 
anci orphans msurain e ind (c ) invalidity and 
old »g<* insuraiKcs It also adopted Recoin 
menditions m connedion with tlie first two 
sul>j<‘( is 


GOVERNMENT ADMINISTRATION. 


During pre-R('fnrm days T/aboiir was not a 
question to vvliich the Central or Rrovlnclal 
Governments in India gave the same ittcntion 
as they did to sueli subjects as education, hcxslth 
or justice. Alter the amondinent of tin Indian 
Eat tones Aet of 1891 in 1911, tiic apTKilntmc'iit 
of tlie Indian Industrial Commission m Max, 
1910, may be c^msideietl to he the first mlicskme 
fn the progressive interest taken by Government 
in questions roiinec ted with labour The active 
participation of India in tlie Great W'ar led to 
tlie 'creation of an unprecedented opiMiriumty ’ 
and ‘ the emergence of an unprecedented neetl ' 
for a definite industrial polux for India as a 
whole. The examination of various industnal 
questions Ijy tlic ludiistnaJ Commission im ludctl, 
to a certain extent tlic ex imination ol qiu'stions 
connected vvltli libour as well Previous to 
this date no provincial or All-lndia iminiries of a 
general character were held Into eonditions of 
labour with the exception of some quinquennial 
eensuscs Into agric ultural vv iges No informa- 
tion was avalLiliie in 1919 as to tlioratesof wages 
which were paid iii industrx , iml.for that matter, 
very little information in tins diiection is avail- 
able even to-day Indian labour s^'cmred its 
first opportunitv with her prrtic ip ition in the 
signing of the treatx" of peace and her la coming 
a live member ol tlie international cornitv of 
nations The partic ipatiori by India, in the first 
International labour Conlerente held at 
Washington in the year 1919 made it necessary 
for the Government of Indiv and the Gox’ern- 
inents of the more industrialised provinces not 
only to consider tlic question of the representa- 
tion ot labour in the Centr.il and Provincial 
Legislatures but also to allocate to spc*cial depart- 
ments or offices the administration of labour 
questions. 


UndcTtbe Devolution Rules (Schedule T, Part 
2, Rule 2t)) industrial matters included under tli(' 
'leads factories and welfare of lalxmr fall within 
the scope of tlie jirovimial legislatures Unch'r 
the sime rule's “ regul.ition of mines" and 
“ mt( r-provinc lal migration" are central 
subjects A J>abour Rureau w'as established hv 
the Government of Lulia m the year 1929 hut it 
wasahoHshed m Mircli 192>on the recommenda- 
tion of the Jndian llc'trc iiclimcnt Committee 
'I’he ad min 1 st rat loti of l.iliour matters since thi'ii 
lus been in the hands of the Department of 
Industrie's and Labour wiUi a Member of the 
Aieerov’s Ceiiiiu il hoKliiig tht3 portfolio 
Amemgst Loeal Governments, the Bengal and 
the Madias JTc side ne ies vveio tlie first iii the, 
llelel tor the cieatiem ot spe'nal Lilxnir Otheer'' 
hut it was the Government of Bombay wh(» 
teiok the lexad in the lie Id few the* cre'iitiein ol 
a prcepci Laboui Dllke feer the collection and 
compilatieen ot all kinds oi statistics in con 
nexion with prices, cost of living, wages, c'tc 


Bengal 

The Government of Beng.il appointed a Labour 
Intelligonee* Officer in the xear 1920 Labour 
liws were to he administered in the Commerce 
Defiartmeut, hut the Revenue Department 
continue 1 the admmistratioii of the Assam 
Labour Immigration Aet The I^abour Intel” - 
gence Officer was to keep a record of industrial 
disjuites in the Presidency and also Die number 
ot labour organisations From time to time, as 
« ireumstances permitted, he was to conduct 
special inquiries He was, however, not provided 
with an adequate staff tor the purpose The 
Liliour Intelligence Offlex'r is also the Deputj 
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S(‘crctary to the Government of Bengal in the 
Gommerce Department and since the bringing J 
into effect of the Indian TradoUnlons Act, 1926, 
he has also been appointed Registrar of Trade ' 
thnons The Ro>ai Coinmission on Indian i 
l^aboiir hai 0 let ommendcd that Bengal should 
have a propiiU staffed I,al)oni ollne on the ' 
same lines ami with at least tlie same staff as , 
the Labour ofhco of the Government of Bombay 

Madras 

The Go\ eminent of Madras appointed a 
Lai our Commissioner in the same year, viz y 
1920, to watcli and studv at all times the condi- 
tions of labour particularlv Industrial labour 
throughout th(‘ Presidenev and to keep Go\ em- 
inent informed by periodKal reports oi its mo\e- 
ments and tendem les and of the existence of an\ 
disputes between ernplovcrs and emjiloAed 
'I'hc settlement of labour disputes and presentlon 
of strikes aie features of his work but his inter- 
fi'renec In sinh flisjmtes is limited to tendering 
his offices tosi'ttle them In the case of disputrs 
affecting tlie intern il administiatlon of a railway 
he may interfere only if both sides agrei* to his 
intt^rvention but ho must obtain the pieMoiis ^ 
sanction of Go^emment in cadi case He is 
also the Proteitor of Dejiressed Cl isses in whuh , 
work most ot his time is (xcupicil On .i fiar ; 
with the J. iLiour rntclligeiue Offitcr. Bingal.tlio I 
Labour Commissioner in Madras has also no 
special gtatistnal ofliie to deal with labour ; 
statistics and no reports have been published of 
inv speci.il inquiries into questions conne, ted 
with industrial l.ibour in tlie Presidem > Siiue 
the creation of the Offue the conduct of periodic 
censuses into agricultural wages is, however, 
jilaced in his hands 

The Bombay Labour Office 

The real pioneer w'ork in the field of labour 
inform.ition and statistics in India during the 
last thirteen v ears has been done b\ theJiabour 
Office of the (Government ol Bombay which was 
('stablishcd in April 1921 in the Government 
resolution announcing the ostahlishment of this 
office the lollowiug were declared to belts func- 
tions — 

“(1) Labour Statuettes and Intelliqenee — 
Tlic'sc relate to the conditions under wide ti laliour 
works and include information relating to tl»» 
cost of living, wages, liours of labour, fainilv 
budgets, strikes and lockouts, and similar 
matters , 

“ (2) Indw^tnaf Disputes — As expc rienre and 
knowledge are gaimcl and the activities of tlie 
I abour Office develop it will promote the* settle- 
ment of industrial disputes w lien these arise , and 

“ (3) Legislation aud other matters relating to 
labour — TJie Laliour Office will advise Govern- 
ment Irom time to time as regards necessary 
new legislation or the amendment of existing 
laws ” 

When tlie Labour Office w^as first started it 
was placed in charge of Director of J^ahoiir 
'1 ho post of tlic Director of Laliour was, however, 
abolished in 1926 and the labour office was 
placeci under the charge of the Director of 
Information whose designation was changed 
to Director ot Iniormation and Labour Intel- 


ligence With a view to implementing the 
recommendation of the Royal Commission 
on Indian Labour in the maltc'r, the Government 
of Bombay in Mas 1933 ag.vin changed the 
designation ot the Director ot Information and 
Taibour Intelligenco to ‘‘Commissioner of 
Laliour niul Director of Tntoruuition ” With 
tliis change in designation tlie administrative 
control of the Factory and Bollei Departments 
was transferred from the (kdleitor of Bombay 
to ttie Commissioner of Labour and the Commis- 
sioncT oi l,abc)ur was abo aiipomted ex-officio 
Commissioner tor Workmen’s Compensation 
and Registrai of Trade Cnlons in addition to 
tlie (‘oinmissionei there are three gazetted 
offic f rs attachc'd to tlie l.abour Office Two of 
tlic'se arc> Assistant (‘omniissioners of Jaiboiir 
it lu'adcpiarteis in Bombay and the third 
who IS calic'd the Labour Officer at Ahmedabad 
IS stationed at that centre There are also three 
tull tune T.ady Investigators but, these are not 
ga/etted appointments 9'iie AsslstautCnmmis- 
sioiieis, the 1 1 houi Offb er and all the Investi- 
gators rec’cive convc><mcc .illowances Tlic 
office staff contains twai Statistical Assistants, 
three senior clerks, eight junior dorks, tw'O 
stenogiaphcrs, one typist, one cashli r, one 
despate her, one daftari and five jic'ons in Bombay 
and one peon in Ahriualabad Tlie activities of 
the offlc‘e comprise (1) jirlccs and tost of living, 
(2) wages and hours of labour, (3) rents, (4) 
economic and social conditions of various 
eommunitles, (,'>) unemployment, (6) industrial 
disputes, (7) trade unions, (8) other indiistiial 
ancl labour intelligence, (9) international labour 
intelligence, (10) labour legislation, (11) the 
J, abour (,’azette, (12) lihiary, and (13) office 
organisation 

The Labour Gazeffc hhshoan published monthly 
from Scqitemher 1921 It is Intended to supply 
coiiifilete and uf)-to date inforination on Indian 
I labour conditions and especially the conditions 
existing in the Bombay Prosidenoy, and to 
supply to local readers the gi cutest possible 
amount of information rc'garding labour condi- 
tions in the outside woild The Labour (Jazette 
circulates to many different countries and is 
i fierhajis the* only yiiihlication of its kind in India 
from wliich foreigners interc*sted in lahcjur and 
economic conditions in India can obtain ac c nrato 
and up-to-date inloi mat ion it has also liltherto 
been f)iac tic ally the only medluTii through whic h 
the work and public at U)ns of the International 
Labour Offic c have been made regularly available 
tc» people in India A sulistantittl grant Is 
allowed by the Jiocal Government to the Labour 
Office tor the purchase of hooka and tlio Labour 
Office lias accumulutcd a very useful and fully 
tatalogiiod libraiy on lahoiii, industrial and 
economic matters I he Labour Office library 
is ojicn to rescarcli woikers in Bombay In 
addition to books, the library contains bound 
(opica of all the more important periodlral 
I eceiv ed f lorn Labour Ministries International 
organisationa and losearcli organisations in 
various parts of the world 

I The Labour Office has conducted seveial 
special inquiries, tlie results of wh'eh have- 
eitlier been published in tlie form c f special 
i reports or as special articles in the Labour 
\ Gazette Among the inquiries the results of 
whic h liav e been piiblishccJ in the form of reports 
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are three inquiries into wages and hours of iabour 
in the Cotton Mill Industry in the Bombay 
Presidency for the years 1921, 1923 and 102C , 
four reports of inquiries into famllv budgets three 
of which relited to working class family budgets 
in Bombay, Ahinedabad and Sholapur and the 
fourth to middle class family budgets in Bombay 
City The remaining reports dealt with inquiries 
Intoagncultural M^agesm the Bombay Presidency, 
an inquiry into deductions fiom wages or pay- 
ments in respect of fines and an inquiry into 
middle class unemployment in the Bombay 
Presidency Other special inquiries related to 
wages of peons and municipal noikers, welfare 
W’ork, rentals in Bombay and Ahinedabad, 
maternity cases among women operatues 
methods oi wage payments, creches, clerical 
W'ages in Bombay City, incidence of sick- 
ness among cotton mill operatixes, infant 
mortality , etc In the Labour (Gazette statis- 
tics are regularly published for working tlass 
cost of living index numbers for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad and Sholapur yyholcsale pines 
index nuTiiberH for Itomb.iv and Knradii, 
retail food prices lor flyc impoitant ecnties in 
the Bnmba> Presidency, for industiial disputes 
in the ltom])ay Presideney and foi Workmen’s 
Compensation, prosecutions umicr the Tmlian 
Factories Act, and the oinplovimmt situation 
A ne\y' working eUss index number has been 
eompilcsl for Ahmedabad and statistns wutli 
regard to this haye been publislusl in tlie issues 
of the Labour Gazette since Januaiv 1910 A 
working elass cost of liying index number for 
Sholapiii has also been published Quaitcrlv 
information is also e<*lle(tcd with icgaid to all 
known Trade Unions in the lV)mbav Presidency 
and full information is piiblislnsi in the Labour 
Gazette every three months 'I’he piescnt staff 
of the Labour Office is as folloy\s — 

Comyni*>sioner of Labour and Director of 
Inform-aiion, Commiynoner of \S otlmeri'ti (Jom- 
penttaiwn and Jteeji'tUar of Trade Unions — Mr 
J F. Oeunmgs, i b t , Bar-at-I aw, 7 P 

Assistant Comimssionei of Labour Mr S 
R Deshpande, ]i Litt (()\on), and Mr N \ 
Mehrban, BA, i- s s . Mr Melirban is also 
assistant to tlie Registrar ot Trade Unions, 
Bombaj Presidency 

Labour Officer at Ahmedabad — Mr A b 
Iyengar, B A , LL b 

Lady In vestigators — Mis K Wagh, VIiks 
G Pirn palkhare and Miss S Daidioikar (These 
are non-gazetted apixuntrncnts ) 

The Commissioner of Ijabour and Director of 
liifonuation has six offn es under his i harge 
(1) Tlie Labour Oliice , (2) the Information 
Office, (3) the Office of tlio Commissioner for 
Workmen’s Compens.it ion, (4) tlie office of the: 
Registrar of Trade Unions, (5) 'J he offb e of tlie 
(Tuef Inspector of Fai tones , and (b) the office 
of the Chief Inspector ot Boilers In the 
case of tlie Office of tlie Registrar of q’rade 
Unions one Asst (’ommissiuner of Jaiboiir 
has l)een appointed as Assistant to tlio 
Registrar of Trade Unions and (lie olh< o work is 
done by a 8tatistnal Assistant and a junior 
clerk from the staff ot tht‘ Lalxuir Offn e 'JTu* 
Information Office is under tlie administration 
of the Home Department TTie Labour Office 


was under the administration of the Homo 
Dep.artmpnt till the year 1925, but it was trans- 
ferred to the General Department and is now 
under the contiol of the Political and Reforms 
Depirtment 

Central Provinces 

The Department of Commerce and Industry 
IS the administrative autliority which deals witli 
all l.ibour cpiestions The Reyenue Department 
deals with mines The Department of 
Industries under the Director of Industries is In 
immediate cli.irge of all matters relating to 
labour He is also Registrar of Co-operative 
Credit Societies and Registrar of Trade Unions 
'I’be Factory Office i^^ under the general sufiervi- 
sion of tlie Dll cc tor of Industries There is no 
‘'Pccial lialiour Office or Labour Officer in the 
Ceutr.il Proy mces but the factory staff is utilised 
tor collecting such information on labour 
questions as may be reciuireci from time to time 
A Boani of IndiiKtiiis consisting of representa- 
tives of tlie employers and tlio employed lias 
been in exi^'tencc. since the jear 1911 and all 
m.ittcrs affecting the interests of labour are 
considered i)y tins Bo.ird But the Board 
acts purely iu an advisory capacity 

Other Provinces 

In liurma a Labour Statistics Bureau wutli a 
Special Officer in cbarg(' was set up m 1920 
Tins Bureau has conducted aii extensive investi- 
gation into the standard and cost of living of tlic 
working tUsses m Rangoon, the Report of 
which was published in 192H In the Punjab 
tlic Director of Industries is the administrative 
officer for all ac ts concornt'cl with laiiour In 
the United ProMiuos almost all departments of 
tlie Local Government dc.il with lalxmr 
questions Laixnir as sue b is w'lth the Homo 
Member, electricity is with tlic Finance Member, 
the factory staff is under the immcdi.at-c control 
of the Director of Industrie's who is under tlie 
Minister of Educ-ation and Industries and Boiler 
Inspection is under tJio Public Works Depart- 
ment The Ri'gistrar of Co-operative Societies 
of tlic Unitc'd Province's has been appointed Ex- 
oilicio Registrar of Tr.ide Unions in the 
I Province In Assam the main question connect- 
I eel with labour is that com ('mug the recruitment 
of l.iboiir for tlic tea jilantations from other 
provinces As intcr-proiim lal migration is a 
Central subject, tlio Local Government are not 
v^ry actively interested in the special tonsidera- 
tlon of other labour questions 

Representation on Legislatures — Tlie 
Government of India nominates one member 
for labour interests in tlu* Lc'gisiative Assembly 
Since the last reforms were brought into opor.i- 
tion Mr N. M Joshl, of the Servants of jndia 
Society, has been continuously nominated as 
lalxmr member in the Legislative Assembly 
111 the Bombay Presidency tlie Local Govern- 
ment had provided one scat for labour, and Mr 
S K Bole was nominated as the labour member 
in the first two Councils after the reforms In 
1927 the Local Government increased the number 
ol seats for labour to tlircc but tlie principle of 
nomlnatimi was maintained The three persons 
representing lalxmr interests in the Bombay 
1 egislative Council at present are Messrs S K. 
Bole, Syed Munwar and R R Bakliale In the 
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Central Provinces, Mr R W Fulay, a Nagpur 
pleader, has been nominated as a representative 
of urban factory labour In Bengal there have 
been two nominated members to represent labour 
interests since the introduction of the reforms 
The Assam Government reserves one seat for the 
nomination of a member to represent labour but 
it iias been found impracticable to find any 
one who could adequately represent this consti- 
tuency and therefore the seat is vacant in the 
Iircsent Assam Legislative Council 

Relation between Central and Local 
Governments — It has already been stated 
above that under the Devolution Rules, factories, 
settlement of labour disputes and welfare of 
l.ibour arc reserved subjects These subjec'ts 
are, however, subject to central legislation 
I'he provincial h'gislatures arc not debarred from 
initiating icgisldtion on these matters but they 
can only do so with the picvious sanction oi the 
Governor-General in Coimcil The actual 
.idministration of the Acts passed by the central 
legislature under the above heads falls on '‘lie 
Local Governments who have to bear the entire 
cost of administration, as it is not permissible 
under the ( oiistitution to incur any expenditure 
from central rev emics on the administration of 
jirovincial aubjec ts This constitutional position 
IS perhaps, to some extent, responsible for the 
opposition shown by some of the Local Govern- 
ments to labour measures on whic h their opinions 
liave been inviti^d by the Government of India 
(luring recent years Tlio Governor General in 
Council exercises control over the administration 
of the Acts passed bv the legislature in two ways 
111 the first plat e he is vested by Stitute with tlie 
general power of supermtcndence, direction and 
control , and, secondly, these Acts in most cases 
Lither reserve f ertain powers to him to make the 
poui'rs conferred on J^ocal Governments subject 
to his control The general principle observed 
1*} the Government ot’lndia lias been to giant to 
the jirovinces <is free a hand as possible in the 
idmmibtration ot the various All-India Acts 

Eflfect of differences in Law in Indian 
States and British India — Few Indian States 
have an\ labour k'gislation but most of them are 
(•[ little industrial importance The only States 
vvliicli have inoic than 8,000 persons employed 
III iactoiits and mines are Hyderabad, Mysore, 
Indore, Baroda, Jammu and Kashmir, Gvvalior 
<ind Travancorc Most of these States have a 
JLu tones Act whn h, however, is much below the 
standard of the (orresponding Act in British 
India In recent years tlicrc has been a 
ttiulency on the part ot certain capitalists to 
» ndeavour to evade the provisions of the 
f'.utory Law in British India by establishing 
mills or factories in the territories of Indian 
States 

Recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion — The most important recommendation 
made by the Iloyal Commission on Indian Labour 
>n (onnoxlonwlth Government aduunistiation of 
'"alters eonnerted with labour is for the setting 
"!»of an Industiial Council which would enable 
" prosentatives of employees of labour and of 
*«"vernment8 to meet regularly in conference 
t" discuss labour measures and labour policy. 

Is suggested that the Council sliould meet 
amuiaUy and its President should be elected at 
annual session. Tlio Secretary of the 
\R 


Council should be a permanent official responsible 
to it for current business The functions of the 
Council would be (1) the examination of proposals 
for labour legislation referred to it and also to 
initiate siieli proposals , (2) to promote a spirit 
of co-operation and understanding among 
those concerned with labour policy, and to 
provide an opportunity for an interihange of 
information icgaiding experiments In laboiii 
matters , (3) to advise the Central and Provincial 
Governments on the framing of rules and 
regulations , and (I) to advise regarding the 
collection of labour statistics and the cn-ordina- 
tion and development of economic research 
If Labour Legislation is made a ('entral subject 
in the new constitution of India, the Royal 
(’omnnssion recommend that the aiithoritv 
finally responsible for such legislation must 
be the Central Legislature It Labour legisla- 
tion is to be decentralised, some oo-ordinating 
body will be necessarv The decisions of the 
Council could not be given mandatory power, 
blit in certain circiimstam cs it might be made 
obligatoiv foi IhoMucial (Jo veriiments within a 
specifiiHl time to submit proposals tor legislation 
to their losjiective legislatures for a dtcision 
as to thcli adoption or rejection 

The Coiiiuiission recommended that Laboui 
(’omrnissioiK IS should be appoinDd both for 
the Central and in all the Lo( al Governments 
except Assam Laboui (’ornmissioneis should be 
selected otficeis who should hold the appointment 
foi a ( omiiaratively long ijoiiod Ihev should 
be icsponsible for the imbluation of labt>ur 
statistu's, should have the right to enter all 
iiidiistnal estahlisliiiK'nts and should l>e gcneially 
acccshible both to emplovcis and labour and 
should act as ( OIK illation olfueis MTieie there 
Is dangd ot establishments being transfeircd to 
Indian States in oidei to esi.ipf' regulation, an 
ellort should be made to obtain the co-operation 
of the adjoining states The ( onmussion also 
iKommendcd that the possibility of making 
labour legislation both a federal and a provincial 
subject should receive adequate consideiation , 
and that it fedeial legislation i-< not practicable, 
effoits should he directed to securing that, as 
eailv as possible, the whole of India jiarticipates 
in making progress in labour lUvitters For 
States in v^hlch there is appretiable industiial 
develoimient, the Industiial Coumil sliould 
oiler a suitable channel tor co-("peratlou 

W ith regard to the question of representation 
ot labour on the legislatures the Roy'al Com- 
mission retominended that if special consti- 
tuencies aie to remain a featuic of tlio Indian 
constitution labour should be giv^en adequate 
representation in the Cential and Ih'ovincial 
logislatuies The method which is most likely 
to be effective in secuiing the best representa- 
tives of labour is that ot election by registered 
tiado unions A special tiibunal should be 
sot up in each province to deteimino before 
election the w'eight wlueh should be given to 
each registered trade union The question 
was examined by the Indian Fiancluse Com- 
mittee and so far as the Provincial Councils 
are concerned the communal awaid of His 
Majesty’s Government has given effect to 
the Laboui Commission’s recommendation, 
'I lie JYancluse Committee recommended a 
combination of tiado union constituencies 
and special constituencies 
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Domestic 

The relationgblp of master to servant In India 
is 4 subject to which attention is frequently 
directed in the Press by complainte about the 
alleged deterioration of domestic servants and 
the hardships to which employers are sv ejected 
by the boycotting action of discharged st vauts 
The remedy most commonly propounded for 
misbehaviour on the part of servants Is regis- 
tration with a view to checking the use of false 
testimonials, or “ chits,*’ and to enabling 
masters to obtain certain information as to the 
character of the persons they employ This 
mode of procedure is of German origin, for the 
old Prussian Servants’ Ordinances (Gesindeord- 
nung) were supplemented in 1854 by a law, 
applying only to agricultural labourers and 
domestic servants, which punishes breach of 
contract, and since then various State laws 
dealing \^th domestic servants have been passed 
in Germany, The conditions are not, however, j 
analogous for the servant keeping class in India is i 
proportionately larger than in Europe, as also is 
the number of servants kept by each individual 

The first attempt In the East to deal with the 
problem by legislation was made iii Ceylon. 
The act dealing with the registration of domes- 
tic servants in that Colony is comprised in 
Ordinance No 28 of 1871 It extends to all 
classes of domestic servants, hired by the month 
or receiving monthly wages, and the word 
* servant * means and includes head and imdcr- 
servants, female servants, cooks, coachmen, 
horsekeepers and house and garden coolies 
The Act came into operation m 1871 and em- 
powered the Governor to appoint for the whole 
of the Island or for any town or district, to 
which the Ordinance is made applicable, a 
regi&trai of domestic servants, who is to be 
under the general supervision and control of the 
Inspector- General of Police A registry is kept 

by the registrar of all domestic servants em- 
ployed within his town or district, and he has 
to eater therein the names of all the servants, 
the capacities in which they are employed at the 
time of such registration, the dates of their 
several engagements and such memorandum 
of their previous services or antecedents as they 
may desire to have recorded in the register 
But the registrar must, previous to his entering 
all these details, satisfy himself as to the credi- 
bility of the statements made to him Any 
person, who may not have been a domestic 
servant before, but who is desirous of entering 
domestic service, has to submit an application 
to the registrar, and if the registrar is satisfied 
that there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that the applicant is a fit and proper person to 
enter domestic service he shall enter his name 
in the register, recording what he has been able 
to Icam respecting the person’s antecedents 
together with the names of any persons who are 
Willing to certify as to his respectability. If the 
applicant is tmable to produce satisfactory or 
suificient evidence as to his fitness for domestic 
service the registrar may grant him "provision- 
al registration, to be thereafter converted Into 
confirmed " registration according to the j 
re^’lt of hfs subsequent service If the 
registrar is satisfied that the applicant Is not a 
proper person he should withhold 
registration altogether, bnt In such a case he 
must report his refusal to register to the 
Inspectar-General of Police. 


Servants. 

Every person whose name has been registered 
in the general registry Is given a pocket register 
containing the full particulars of the record 
made In the general registry. No person can 
engage a servant who fails to produce his pocket 
register or whose pocket register does not record 
the termination of his last previous service, 11 
any. On engaging a servant the master has to 
enter forthwith In the pocket register the date 
and capacity in which such servant is engaged 
and cause the servant to attend personally at 
the registrar's office to have such entry inserted 
in the general registry Similarly, In case the 
master discharges a servant he must insert in 
the pocket register the date and cause of his 
discharge and the character of the servant. 
Provided that If for any reason he be unvrllling 
to give the servant a character or to state the 
cause of hls discharge he may decline to do 
so But in such a case he must furnish to the 
registrar in writing his reasons for so refusing 
If the servant on dismissal falls to produce his 
pocket register the master must notify that 
fact to the registrar. Whenever any fresh 
entry is made in the pocket register the servant 
is bound to attend the registrar’s office to have 
such an entry recorded In the general registry 
Every servant whose name is registered shall, 
if he subsequently enters service in any place 
not under the operation of the Ordinance, at- 
tend personally at the nearest police station on 
his entering or leaving such service and produce 
his pocket regisU*! to the principal officer of 
police at such station In order to enable the 
police officer to record the commencement or 
termination of the service The police officer 
has then to communicate It to the registrar of 
the town or district in Wliicb such servant was 
originally registered 

Various penalties of fine as well as of 
Imprisonment are imposed for violation of any 
of the acts required to be done or duties imposed 
by the Act on the various persons mentlontd 
below As respects masters if they fail to fulfil 
any of the duties Imposed on them by the Act 
they expose themselves to a liability of their 
being fined to the extent of Ks 20 Similarly 
a servant, who falls to fulfil any of the duties 
imxiOBed on him by the Act is liable to pay a fine 
not exceeding Its 20 But in case he gives any 
false information to the registrar or to any 
other person on matters in which he is required 
by this Ordinance to give Information, he in 
I liable to a fine not exceeding Rg 60 or to im- 
prisonment, With or Without hard labour, not 
exceeding 3 months A fee of 26 cents la 
charged to the master on engaginga newservant, 
a like fee of 25 cents is charged to the servant 
on hls provisional registration, or on registration 
being confirmed, or for registration of previous 
service or antecedents. But In case of loss or 
destruction of the pocket register the servant 
has to pay one rupee for the issue of a duplicate 
pocket register. 

I A similar Ordinance (No. 17 of 191 4) has been 
introduced in the Straits Settlements, where 
its operation has been limited to such local areas 
' as may be declared by the Governor In Council, 
and its applicatiOD within such areas bag been 
restricted to the class of householders who arc 
expected to desire the benefit of the provislom 
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Sea Routes between India and Europe. 


The Indian port for the direct journey to and 
from Europe is Bombay. There are ordinarily 
live lines of steamers by which the journey 
to and from the West via Bombay can be per- 
formed, either by sea all the way, or — and in 
some cases only — by sea part of the way and 
by rail across Europe. They arc the P. <fe O , 
the Anchor Line, the City and Hall Line and 
the IJoyd Triestino The Natal line stea- 
mers are available for Western pissages only, 
the steamers sailing round the Cape on their 
Eastward voyages There arc ordinarily 
other services between Calcutta and the 


West, by steamers sailing round Ceylon, and 
several lines connect Colombo with Europe 
Of the latter the Orient, the Messagerles Mari- 
times, the Blbby Lines, N.Y.K., Australian Com- 
monwealth, and Royal Dutfh Lines are the chief 
besides the P. <fe O The Bibby and Henderson 
services extend to Rangoon The new railway 
between India and Ceylon greatly increases 
the importance of the Colombo route for Southern 
India. The shortest time between London 
and Bombay is 13 days via Marseilles The 
following are the fares which are convertible at 
approximately current rates of exchange — 


Peninsular and Oriental S. N Co. 


fares prom Bombay or Karachi. 


1 st Saloon. 
A B C 


2nd Seloon. 

I) 1 A B 


Free passages (single and return) are granted 
between Karachi and Bombay by British India 
S learner 1 

£ 

! ^ 

£ 

1 

i 

£ 

£ 1 


To Plymouth or London by sea. Single . I 

7 s 

72 

, 0() 

1 

00 

48 1 

42 


,> 

Return . . 

130 

1 120 

,110 

100 

- 

1 74 

To Marseilles, 

Single. . 



74 

' 08 


-.0 

44 1 

! 38 


Return 


1 29 

119 

^ luo 

99 


67 

To Malta, 

Single 

. 

08 

62 

56 

50 

1 1 

1 42 1 

30 


Return 


119 

U9 

99 

89 

74 

64 

To Gibraltar, 

Single 


70 

70 

' 64 

58 

46 

40 

•* 

Return 

•• 

isa 

123 

! 113 

1 

1 

103 

i 

71 


Bv the British India S N Co. fares to 
London by sea from Madras are — 

Single Ist saloon £60 , 2nd saioon £44 Return 
tlOSand £77 

By the Anchor Line (ares to Liverpool 
from Bombay or Karachi are — 1st saloon 
Rs 800 single and lls 1,400 return To Mar- 
seilles — Rg 747 and (return from Liverpool) 
Hs 1,364. 

By EUerman’s “ Cit> ” and " Hall ” Lines 
fares from Bombay or Karachi to Liverpool, 

are — 

Cabin class (Minimum) Dlarseilles Single 
463, Return Rs 787, Liverpool Single 
'vs 493, Return Rs 867 
Calcutta to London 

1 st class Single Rs 760, Return 1,338, 2nd 
<la8s Single Rs 627, Return Rs 1,093, Cabin 
<la88, Single Rs. 653, Return Rs 1,147. 

, Ry Bibby Line farea from Rangoon to 

Loudon 


Ist saloon single £o8 return £117 
Rangoon to Marseilles, Ist saioon single 
Rs 810. Rangoon to .Marseille , Ist saloon 
return R^ 1,470 

The Bibby Lme fares from Colombo are as 
follows — 

Colombo Maiseillcs --Ingle Rs 7 10, return 
R-< 1,240 Colombo London single Rs 760, 
return Rs 1,835 

The Bibby Line steamers carry 1st class 
passengers only 

By Henderson Line fares from Rangoon 
to Liverpool, 1st saloon are — single Rs. 775 
return (available for 4 months) Rs 1,150, 
(available for 2 years) Rs 1,375. 

Bv Lloyd Triestino Line fares from Bombay 
to Brindisi, Venice or Trieste are — 

Ist class £65, 2nd class £45. Return rates 
available for 2 years at one and three-fourth 
fares. 100 da^^^ return tickets 3st £8C 

and 2nd tlaas, £65, 

Sailings from Bombay Twice Monthly. 
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INDIAN TRAIN SERVICE. 


The distancefl and railway fares from Bombay to the principal centres of other parts of Indm 
are as follow — 


— 

I Miles. 

1 1st Claes. 

2nl Class, 

Delhi, B B. <fc C. I. Hallway, via new Nagda-Muttra direct 


1 Rs 

a 

P 


a 

P 

route .. .. .. 

865 

I 

4 

0 

44 

2 

0 

Delhi, Q.T P Railway, via Agra 

957 

88 

4 

0 

44 

2 

0 

Simla, vta Delhi .. 

1,220 

12 7 

14 

0 

03 

6 

0 

Calcutta, G. I P.,froni Bombay, via Jubbulpore <t Allahabad 

1,349 

1 30 

1.5 

6 

05 

8 

t> 

Calcutta, G I- P . from Bombay, via Nagpur 

1,223 

123 

1 

6 

61 

9 

(! 

Madras, G I P , from Bombay, v%a Ralcliur. . 

794 

90 

2 

0 

45 

1 

0 

Lahore, Via Delhi . . . . . . . . . . . , 

1,102 

120 

13 

0 

00 

6 

0 


CIVIL AVIATION. 


The development of internal aMation services 
m India was first essayed by Lord (then Sir 
Georjre) Lloyd, during his Governorship of 
Bombav (1918-23) Lord ]2o>d suc( ceded in 
securing the inaucuration ot a po<^tal mail 
service between Karachi .and Bombav This 
was carried in K A F mac him s The use of 
these aeroplanes complicated the m.atfer from 
the outset The service vs as not warmlj 
supported by the jiublic The effort failed 

The general attitude of the Government of 
India for some time .ifter tins was that as no air 
services in the world had vet been run without 
a Government subs>id> and as India had no 
monev' available for siuh a purpose, a general 
development of air services in India must avv.iit 
more prosperous tim<>« The pressure ot 
external conditions m favour oi Indian aerial 
enterprise graduallv increased The in.iugura- 
tion of French and Dutch ])Ostal servnes across 
India, as well as the institution of a regular 
weekly between Imgland and Karachi, and the 
general increase of civul aviation in all parts of 
the world and of visits of fijers of different 
nations to India, stimulated ]>oth Government 
and public opinion India b(rame a party to 
the International Air Convention and under 
this w'as obliged to juovide ground facilities lor 
aircraft from other countries 

The x>roblem of internal air services was 
freshly taken up bv the Government of India in 
the Department of Industries and Labour when 
Sir Biiupendranatli Mitra was member of 
Oovemincnt for that portfolio Force of 
circumstances had already necessitated the 
appointment of a Director of Civil Aviation and 
the first holder of the xiost was Lt -Col F. C 
Sbelmerdme, o « E 

Jfon-ofDcial members of the Assembly, under 
the leadership of Dr Moouje, then an ejected 
member, for some time strongly x^ressed Govern- 
ment to institute a iiractical system for the 
training of young Intliaus in ClvU Aviation 
They foresaw tl^at the de\elox>roent of civil 


aviation in India was only a matter of time and 
their great d^'Sire was to prevent it following in 
the w.ike ot the mercantile marine and the 
commissioned ranks of the army, in whicli 
Indi.ins came to the fore under inodiTn condi- 
tions only m time to be fared with comiietition 
]>y Britishers who were first in the field Tht 
upshot of this agitation was an arrangement 
bv which young Indians might be sent to 
England for training with a view to their futiin 
employment in the Civil Aviation Dt'fiartment 
as aerodrome ollicers, inspectors of aircraft and 
engines, etc Ivight lads W'cro (lis]>.itehed toi 
file opening of this system Others followed and 
results have been successful These men aic 
not tr.iined primarily as eommercial pilots, l^t 
a development of their training, if they show 
special aptitude and desire to adojit a 
career, is always m view This is a wise pre- 
• aution and some of them take juJot’s certi 
llcates All of them reecivi' a certain .imount ot 
tr.iining as pilots and they also go througli i 
post-graduate course at the Imperial College oj 
Science and Technology ami a iienotl of attadi- 
ment to selected aircralt works and to thi 
London Terminal Aerodrome at Croydon 1 li< 
course la«ts toi two years and three months 
during which time the men receive sholarslu,'^ 
amounting to £240 per annum A condition ot 
eligibility for these S( holarsliips is that afiplj- 
cants must possess a B Sc degree in engineering 
or x>hysics 

Interior Postal Service — Sir Bhu])cn<li.i 
nath Mitra was in due course ol)lig< d 
to reconsicier the question of assisted intiin.d 
aerial services in India An arranginnent v' 
made by which the Imperial Airw'ays’ Seiva^ 
betwec*n Croydon and Karac'hl was, on dhCi 
December 1929, extended to New Delhi, mniN 
from and for Europe being carried to and lio 
(;ach week This conveyance of mails betwet n 
New Delhi and Karachi was xier formed uudei * 
special arraiigemont, the chief point of w'hi< 
was that the service was conducted bv tin 
Postal Department of the Government of fndi ! 
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and that Imperial Airways chartered to them 
machines for the purpose This meant, in effect, 
that the W esto n service of the Airways Company 
continued to Delhi, but that technically the 
service trom Jvarachi eastwards, beloiiKcd not 
to them but to the Government of India 
PassenRers as well as malls were cairied On the 
expiration ot the period for which the contract 
on these lines was arranged, the Government ol 
India decided not to renew their charter with 
Imperial Airways and adopted the alternative 
(ourse ot eontiactmg with the Delhi Flying 
Club to lairy the weekly Karachi-Delhi air mails 
— here no passengers to and fro This, like 
the earlier sjjci lal arrangement with Imperial 
Airways, was obviously a transitional f^lan 
it came into opciation early in 1932 It lllled 
the need ot the moment, pending the de\elop- 
ment of a permanent seherae 

Before Sir Bhiipendranath Mitra < ould rriti- 
eally develop the matter, he was succeeded in 
charge ot the Depart numtal portfolio by Sir 
Joseph Bhore and the latter entered with 
('nthusiasm into the i»roblcm Its solution was 
liigely assisted by a great deal ot spade-work 
earned out by Col Shelmerdine liefoie he 
i( signed his a}>]ioiutment as DC V iiv order to 
take U{) the ( orresponding one in Ihigland A 
seln me was w’orkc'd out nndcT the direction of 
Mr Joseph Bhore lor the institution of a weekly 
ur-serMce lietween ICaraihi .nul Calcutta m 
(onneetion with the wcekK ariixaK and depar- 
tures ot air m.iils (oiueytd l)> Imperial Airwav*-, 
litd , from and to lOngland 11 the Go\eriim(nt 
ot India had at this time taken no steps tow’ards 
the orgams.ition ot a serMcc of the kind, they 
Mould have laenun.ible to pievent Impeiial 
\irwavs or some other non-Jndian toiieein from 
t ^tahlishlng one and the authorities in India 
wne dettimmed that civil aviation within 
Jndi.i should be Indian in character, cither 
through the development ot private enterprise 
ol through the institution of Government- 
owned services 

'the arrival of aeute flnarieial stnngeriey 
lollovvmg on the world de*]ire“Ssion, m ce'ssilate'd 
the abandonment ot the Government Karaehi- 
balcuttn service in 1931 Four A\ro-10 aero- 
planes had already been pure based lor the 
strvice and they were sold, one of them 
being pure based foi the use of I heir 
bv' f Ih'neies the Farl and Counte^ss ot 
WiJIingdon, who had newly arrived m India 
on the apjiolntment ol the Earl to be Yie,crov 
Mloits were then directed to alternative method^ 
•>1 attaining the desired result and in 1933 an 
ni angeiinrit for the fnirpose was earrie'd 
through in the new se lieriie there was organiseel 
m India a eomiiany known as Indian National 
^u^^'ays, Ltd Its suece‘issful institution was 
1 irge ly the result of the eiforts ot Mr R E 
tjrant Govan, OBK, of New' I>elhi This 

b'nnpaiiy received the assistance of Imperial 
Virways, Ltd Into the programme thus 

'b Msi'd tliorc also entere'd the Government of 
India The upshot of this was the institution ol 
Indian Transcontinental Airways, Etd , a eor- 
poritionof which 51 per cent ol the capital is 
' '’"trihuted hy the Government ot India ami 
' b( remainder hy Indian National Airways and 
ini]Hrlal Airways, Ltd Its business is solelv 
b’ conduct between Calcutta and Karaelu a 


fortnightly service to connect, at Katachi, with 
the Imperial Airwavs Western Air Service and 
at Calcutta with the service organised by 
Imperial Airways to cover the distance between 
Calc utta and Singapore, at which point another 
service is being organised under the auspices of 
the Australian Government to earrv on to 
Australia 

In the alternative weeks between the fortnight- 
ly flights of the Indian Transeemtinental Aiiwav^s 
machines, the Trans-India S<>rvie(' is earned by 
Imperial Airways The ne'W' Karaehi-( 'ale utta 
route was inaugurated during the summe r of 
10 13 and tlie extension by ImjxTial Virways to 
Singapoie was e'-tabhshfd in the following 
winter The Aiistialian'^eKtension is not yet in 
opcTation 

Indian National Airways, iiesieles iieing 
oonceine d in tliK trunk service also undertake 
the development of branch or feeder internal 
services Thev ha vc liithe rto established wer klv 
service's e'aeh w’av lietween Calcutta and 
Rangoon anel (’ale utta and Dacca, lespeetivelv 
Meanwhile, piivate enterprise for the develop- 
ment of internal air serviee's strongly developed 
m Bomieav Citv' and Ix^fon the institution of 
Indian National \irvvavs there was established 
i>V' Tata, Sons A Co , a wee klv service each wav 
from Kai<iehi ina Bomhav to Madras Various 
important ele'veleipmcnts bv both these organisa- 
tion are (ontcni])latcd 

Instruction in Aviation —Instruction in 
Aviation 1^ given in India onlv tlirough Clubs 
founded lor the puriiose Then are nine of 
these Above th< m is the \e!o Club of India 
and Bnima, St e re tai \ Wing ( oinmandor ARC 
CooiX'i, wliieii oxeielsps contied and general 
eo-ordinatiiUi ot activities under the Director of 
(hvil Aviation with the* Government ot India 
The nin< iiistnictioiial clubs are the Dellii, X" P , 
IVngal Madras and Bombav Flvung Clubs, 
Kaiaelii Aeio (’lul), Northern India Flving Club, 
I.ahori , Joeilipui and Katliiawar Flvmg Club 
( A l*uiijab Fh'ing Club at Lahore, lost its three 
aeroplanes m crashes aiul haei to wind up Its 
plate has Ixu'n t.vken iiv the Northern India 
Flving (’luh) 3’he institution ot tw'o othei 
clubs m the Cl’ and Hvderabad Deccan 
re siieclivelv is in prosjx'ct 

The C'luh movt'iin nt dates fiom March 1927, 
when, as a ic'sult of tlie mteiest taken In the 
siiiip et ley Sir Vie tor Sassoon, Bt , ML A, 
it was diseiisseel b\ the Indian Tx'gislative 
Asst mblv \n eneouragmg atmosphe're was 
tluis created and in the same month the Aero 
(dub of India was tormed composed of about 
40 memU'rs of the As'.cmblv Its first meeting 
was lield in Simla lu Septemlx^r eef the same yeai 
and during the next three months 100 more 
meualH is of the Assemblv and 197 other members 
joined Mrong eommitte'cs were then formed 
m Delhi, ('alt utta, Bombay and Allahabad, 
with the object ot developing interest in the 
me)v«‘ineiit and in orde r to utilise the Government 
giants which were' at this time projKised and the 
toimatieen of local clubs followed The Aero 
Club e'lite'ied into an agre'emeiit with the Royal 
Vero (’liib of Great Britain and thereby' liecame 
its ottie lal represeiitativo In India and Burma, 
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The Suez Canal, 


The Go\erninont of India, in December, 1927, 
received from Sir Vict^or Sassoon a letter saying 
that subject to a grant of lls 30,000 to the Aero 
Club for the vear 1928-29 and a grant of 
Rs 20,000 to each club formed, he would bear 
an\ deficit between the Club's income and 
expenditure until the giants beuvmo available 
This thev agreed to and thej fiirthei announced 
that they would pioMde for each club an initial 
equipment of two aeroplanes, a sjiare engine and 
a contrllmtion towards tlu' cost of a hanger 
where no hanger was alread^ available These 
grants (ommenced as from tli< 1st April 1928, 
and were to continue for two j ears Agreements 
were entered into In'tween the S(>cietarv of 
State and the Aero Club and bidween him and 
the prov ineial c lubs, ]a> mg down the conditions of 
financial assistance IMoth aeroplanes manu- 


factured bv th(‘ De Haviland Aircraft Co were 
selected as the training machines Eight of 
these arriv'ed in December 1928, and training 
with them began in January 1929 

The first Indian alr-rac(‘ was flown over a 
Delhi- Agra- Jhansl-Lueknow- Agra-Delhi course 
in February 1932, and was very successful 
'riieie was a similar raex' over approximately the 
same course in Februaiy 1933, when the entries 
were good and ineludeii two compi'tltors who 
sjieei.illv came out from England foi the contest 
and tile evvnt was again completely successful 
T!i<‘ 1934 race was flown with Cawnporc as Its 
centre 

Dtredor, Cu'il Arnttion — F Tymms, MC 

Deputy Director, Ci ml Aviation — Air V T J'] 
Eaiion 


THE SUEZ CANAL. 


The report of the Suez Canal Company for 
1932 reflects an aggravation ot the < conomic 
crisis throughout the world Tiaflu receipts 
at £137,000,000 were less bv 15 per ctmt against 
which a further reduction in winking exixuises 
was secured of £20,000,000 making a total 
reduction of £45,000,000 or 20 p<‘r emit on the 
working cost of 1930 In older to provide a 
gross dividend of 510/ pi’r share it was necc'^sary 
to draw on tlie extraordinai v reserve for 
£11,000,000 The volume of tratli< at 28 340,000 
tons was less b> 5 6 per (ent tlian tlu total 
for 1931 and of the last tonnage 15 721,294 or 
about 55J per cent was aceounb'd for b\' Jlritish 
shipping* Tlie weight of goisls transported 
through the (.'anal was onlv 23,012,000 tons 
against 25,332,000 tons in 19 il, and thus fell 
below the average of the three >( ars imuKdiaUdy 
preceding the war Manv vessels which, wiien 
tra<ie was on a larger sc^vle, would have been 
sent laden through the Canal, had to be <l(‘s- 
patched from the UiiibHl Kingdom to Australia 
in ballast, and wen direct'd, in order to save 
expenses, to proceed by the long sta-routc 

Improvement Schemes — It wae announced 
in 1914 that from and after January Ist, 
1915, the maximum draught of water 
allowed to ships going through the Suez Canal 
would be increased by 1 ft , making it 30 ft 
English. 

The maximum permissible draught of ships 
ntlng the Canal was 24 4 feet in 1870 ; in 189b 
ships drawing 25 4 feet could make the passage , 
and during the following 24 years rhe iucreaFc 
has been at the average rate of about 1 foot 
ey^ry six years, thus bringing the maximum 
draught authorized to 29 feet 

The scheme of improvement adopted by the 
Comjiany on the recommendation of the Inter- 
national Consultative Committee of Works, 
the British representatives on which are Sir 
WiHlam Matthews and Mr. Anthony Lister, is 
a comprehensive one, and the details suggest 
that it will meet the needs of the big ship. 

A 40 Feet Channel. — The declared policy of 
the Canal Company in regard to the deepening 
of the Canal is to offer a slightly greater depth 
of water than that available in ports east of 


Suez It is claimed that, with the exception 
of Sydnev, there is no eastern port wbich at 
[ low tide has a greater depth of water than that 
now provided In the Canal throughout the full 
length of nearly 105 miles In any case the 
work in hand should meet the needs of any 
ship likely to be built for the eastern trade 
during the next few years. 

When the t'anal was opened in 1869, the width 
was 72 feet and the depth about 20 feet 2 inches, 
in June, 1913, the width at a depth of 32 feet 
8 inches had been increased to a minimum of 
147 feet 6 inches over a length of about 85 miles 
[ and to a width of 328 feet over a distance of 
I about 20 miles. The latest scheme makes 
provision for a depth of 40 feet throughout 
and for a widening up to 196 feet 8 Inches in 
the south section, and the cutting of an appro- 
priate number of sidings in the north and central 
sections, where a minimum width of 147 feet 
6 Inches Is believed to be sufficient for the 
requirements of the immediate future. 

The work of enlarging the capacity of the 
Canal presents no special difficulty on the engi- 
neering side A good deal of sand is occasionally 
■ driven Into the channel at Port Said during 
storms, but a remedy for this will be found in 
' extension of the west breakwater by about 
i 2,700 yards at a cost of over £6,000,000 The 
I construction of this extension, which has been 
in hand for the past two years, is making satis* 
factory progress The Suez Roads are being 
i adequately dredged In accordance with un 
I agreement between the Egyptian Government 
I and the (k>mpany. 

} Almost up to the end of J 916 the works for 
; extending the Jetty to the west of Port Said, 
works of capital Importance for the protection 
of the entry to the Canal Were pushed on 
uninterruptedly. In November, however, for 
want of hydraulic lime, the manufacture of 
artlllcial rocks for this jetty was Interrupted 
'Ihe submarine foundations In stone and rubhU 
of the new jetty were, as a matter of fact, com 
pleted to a length of 2,500 metres ; the protect iv* 
blocks were laid for 1,040 metres, and cemouh d 
for over 800 metres 'ihe protection of the 
Channel Is thus secured, and there Is no ue<d 
of any apprehension as to its future. 
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Thirty y* ar» ago, a tour In India was possible 
only to the wealthy, the leisured and those 
who had friends in the country The cost 
of the journey was very high, the methods of 
trans port.it I on were very slow , and the faci- 
lities for travel were so Indifferent that he was 
a bold man who consigned himself to the m ‘r- 
cies of thf country without a sheet ot letters 
of Introduction Now the mail which 
is posted In London on Thursday night, 
reaches Bombay in 14 days, and the passenger 
( in travel by the same route and with 
the same speed as the mall It is also possible to 
reach Bombay m II days from Genoa or Venice 
by means of the Lloyd-Triestino line. A dozen 
lines have (oveied the sea route between Europe* , 
and India and Ceylon with a plexus of regular ' 
services while Imp* rial Airways have a weekly 
service from Croydon to Karachi and from there 
the Indian Statt Air Service takes you to Delhi 
,.nd befon long it is hoped to Calcutta The 
Indian Ilailwavs provide faiilities on the trunk 
lines equal to many of the best ser\ k es In Europe 
.uid the Indian hotel his grown into a really 
(omfortablc ear.i vanserai 

The traveller to India has a diouc of many 
ports by which he may enter To the majonty 
of visitors from Europe and the West, Bombay 
provides their first glimpse of India, while 
others enter by Calcutta, Madras and Karachi 
and Via Colombo 

Owing to its gcographual position Bombay 
is known ns the Gateway of India through yyhich 
for more than a centurv, the import and expoit 
trade of Indii has largely passed Ash-purpb 
igainst the dawn, the spurs of the Western 
Ghats, thrones of mystery, stand sentinel about 

010 inner samtuary of Bombay Harbour 
Among and above these mountain heights 
Wellington fought the battles vihich earned for 
liiin his early rnilit.vrv greatness Every 
sihoolboy knows the story of the Mahritta 
• ampiiigns, they are but one — tin* Mahrattas 
—ot the races within races tliat yiopulate this 
y ist eoimtry where two luindrc'd and twenty- 
two different yc'rnaculars are spoken There 
is never an end to the land of India You will 
tmd life in its most up-to-date lorm and next 
to it the customs and h ibits of a nation which 
biyr not changed for hundreds eff years Life* 
"ill surge past you in a picturc'sque piocession 
Vou will hear a medley of strange sounds — 
tile tinkle of tin' temple liells, the throb ot the 
drum, the chant of the ' muezzin ’ annoum mg 
tbit God is Almighty and Mohammed is liis 
biopliet, the song of the Shiirma tlie cry of 
the wild beast in the jungle The tropical 
''"n blazing like a ball ot molten golci in a tur- 
quoise sky, the silver moon sailing across 
•be purple vault of lic'aven will awaken In you 
, "Whieh you have never known before 

11 the visitor seeks variety and pietnresqiieness, 
'bero is no region in all tho world so full of vivid 
'oiour, of populous cities, of buildings designed 
'V master architects of bygone days, of diverse 
aces, of absorbing subjects for study and 


observation such as the customs, religions, 
philosophy and art of one of the oldest civilisa- 
tions 

To the true lover of n iturc, the botanist 
and the naturalist, India cam offer every cliarm 
in forest, mountain, valley, cultivated plain, 
and wild waste 

To the sportsman, it ean furnish sport sucdi 
as fc^w countries can give, the tiger m the 
forest, the great mihscer in many rivers, the 
wily snipe on the jheela, tlie strong winged 
duck, tlie Jinking pig and many another kind 

To the mountaineer, the Himilayaa offer the 
liiglicst mountains in the world and some of 
the fc'w famous pi*aks which are still unclimbed 

To the statesman, busin'^ssmin or politician 
who seeks rest anti change without idleness, 
India presc'nts a sense ot busy aci ministration, 
a nation in the mikmg .ind an experiment 
such as has never before been tried 

Bombay itself is cosmopolitan like many 
of the w'orld’s grtat ports ami in it you will 
find jostling eac h other m the streets rt presenta- 
tives of half the* rac es of raaiik’nd The Towers 
of Silence and the tJaves of Elephanta are among 
the sight-, to be s(*en Eleph.inta is one of those 
delight ml islands which are freely sc<ittered 
upon the waters over whKh Boinbiy reigus as 
Queen 

But Bomb.iv is a gateway and through it 
many interesting trips await the visitor and 
northw.iids to Delhi he his the choice of two 
i loutob either bv the G 1 P liailway via the 
Ellor.i and \janta C iv es, Sam hi, Gwalior, Agra 
and Muttra or by the B B tt C I Railway 
Jta Biroi.i and through Rajputana with its 
famous cities of Mount Abu, Udaipur, Ajmer 
and Jaipur to Agra arid Muttra If >ou decide 
to go l)v the G I P Railway route, ><ju will 
find at Ajanta fieseoes w’hith riv.il miny of the 
old f resc oes found in Europe wdule at Ellora 
are the most wonderful t'aves in the world, 
mountains cut into colossal sam tuanes You 
will be able to corap ire the work cif the 
Buddhists, the* .Tains and the Brahmins and 
learn more of Indian mythology than many 
hours ot study will give you At S^inchi are 
Buddhist buildings dating back to 150 BC 
I The stone carvings are reinirkable and are 
well worth a visit As \ou proceed further 
north, Gw'alior is reached The great Fcttt 
of Gwalior has bec'n described bv Fergusson 
as “ the most rmnarkable and interesting 
[ example of a Hindu palace of an early age in 
India” Seventy miles further on lies Agra 
and of all the roramtic cities of India, Agra 
must surely come first for it contains that 
crowning glory in marble, the Taj Mahal. 
Genc'rations have come and gone since that 
far day when that most splendid of emperors 
Shahjehan bowed hls head before his wife's 
coffin in the vault of the finished Taj The 
building is better known than any other m the 
world. Visit it by moonlight and later by 
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daylight if you must By moonlight its seduction 
is irresistible Sit on the steps by the 
entrance gate and watch the moon drift above 
the trees and the ring of siher light stealmg 
round the base of the dome and creeping gently 
upwards to the pinnacle See it also in the 
fading evening light when amber and rose 
and gold, the siiu sinks in the west behind 
the crenelated ramparts of Agra Fort If 
vou must visit it in the broad light of noonday 
then forget the first view from the gateway 
and wander awhile about the gardens where 
you will find exquisite glimpses of snowy 
structures so light and graceful that they seem 
to rest on air , of buoyant cupola and climbing 
campanile Here is grandeur as well as beauty 

The Taj Mahal, however, is only one of the 
many interesting sights of Agra, and Its Fort, 
Itmad-ud-Daulah’s Tomb, Akbar’s Tomb, 
5 miles from Agra, and Fatehpur Sikn, the 
deserted city of Akbir about 23 miles distant 
are all well worth a visit No other fortress 
in the yorld presents so gieat an appoaranie 
of knightly splendour, of proud and noble 
dignity or, with a more sovereign grace, crowns 
its red bastions with so wonderous a colleition 
of palaces, mosques, halls of state, baths, 
kiosques, balconies and terraces as Agra Fort, 
a mile and a half in circumference yith walls 
70 feet high faced with red sandstone The 
vigoious style of dfcoratne anliitectiirc that 
Akbar introduced into his red sandstone paLices 
was embeliished by his grandson Shah .Tahan 
\^ho was largely responsible for the delu-ite 
inlay work and the low reliefs in white marble 
There are no buildings to equal these except 
those found in the Palace in Jielhi Fort whuh 
Shah Jahan built vhen he transferrrod his 
headquarters to Delhi Akbar’s vigorous 
but suiiremelv attractive style appears at its 
best m Fatehpur Sikn which he luiilt in his 
joy at the reilisation of his fondest hopes when 
his son Jahangir was born 

There in the year 1569 AD on a lonely 
eminence, Akbar founded his city and there 
began to rise as if by magic tliose great battle- 
mented walls, the magnificent palaces and 
courtyards, the great mosque and the other 
superb specimens of the skill of the Moghul 
stone-masons which stand to this day a source 
of endless wonder and admiration to visitors 

The traveller moves northward past Muttra 
and Bnndaban, famous places of Hindu pil- 
grimage due to their association with the birth 
and early life of Lord Krishna, until Delhi is 
reached Delhi, the capital of India, in days 
gone by and now' the Imperial Capital of India, 
has no rival in greatness, as all men know that 
he who holds Delhi holds India Here the 
visitor w'lil find much that will interest and 
enthrall him Here he can trace the growth 
and fall of dynasty after dynasty, here he will 
find some of the best examples of the work 
of the Moghal Period at its zenith as he wanders 
with muflfled feet in the great courtyard of the 
largest moeque in India, the Juma Masjid, or 
in Shahjahanabad, the Port and Palace of 
Shahjahan whose halls rival those of the palace 
in Agra P'ort with their delicate inlay work in 
marble and their gardens Here are crumbling 
memorials of the Mutiny, Hindu Rao's house, 
the Kashmir Gate beneath which some still 


salute dead Homo and Salkhed as they pass, 
the tree encumbered sites of redoubt and 
battery, Nicholson's grave, Asoka's pillar, the 
site of the gieat Durbar 

Kutab, the first of the so-called seven cities 
of Delhi with its Kutab Minar, 238 feet in height, 
erected in the 12th century A D of red and 
cream sandstone o\*erIooks the plain where 
many of the pages of history were written 
The Kutab Minar, tapering from the base to 
the summit, is divided by five corbelled balconies 
while on the fluting is carved an intrii.itc design 
in which are introduced verses from the Koran 
In the main courtyard stands the famous 
pill.ir of solid wrought iron devoid of rust 
and dating back to about 400 A D Visitors 
to Delhi should not miss seeing the Kutab for 
it IS unique in India 

New Delhi, the eighth city of Delhi, is worthy 
to rank with its seven predecessors, Kutab, 
Sin, Tughlakab.ul, Jah.inabad, Firozabad, 
Puarana Qila and Shahj.ihanabad, the present 
day Dcllii Here you find <in example of town 
planning carried out by some of the leading 
architects and engineers* in the world on a site 
where they could start with a free hand 

If you decide to take the route northwards 
from Bombay via Kajput.ina, then you will 
sec another but equally interesting side of 
India liajputana, the land of chivalry, 
attracts the visitor as few plaics do Alone 
at Udaipur is there, m its perfection, the fairy 
palace of one’s diildbood, just such a long 
cataract of maiblc terraces and halls fulling 
into the w'aters of a mountain ciiciiclcd lake, 
as the illustiator of an Andrew Lang fairy book 
delights to draw 

Mount Abu, the Rajput Olympus, combines 
the delights of a hill station with one of the 
histone homes of the gods The Dilwara 
Temples, the masterpiece of Jam architecture, 
contain some of the finest carvings in India 
Forests of marble columns, carved and polished 
till they resemble Chinese ivories, are linked 
by flying arches that twist and twine from 
pillar to pillar like exquisite creepers, softening 
outlines and producing the effect of a symphony 
of graceful movement 

Northwards from Delhi ib the Punjab and the 
North-West Frontier Province whence most of the 
recruits for the Indian Arrav come Here you 
will find Amritsar, the home of the Sikhs, Lahore, 
one of the most ancient and famous cities of 
India, tlie Kliybcr Pass, the histone gateway 
into India from tlie North, the flourishing citie^ 
of the Canal Colonics which h.ivc risen up since 
British Engineers have harnessed the waters 
of the Ihinjab " the Land of the Five Rivers ” 
which formerly ran to waste and many another 
city Through the Punjab also you will travel to 
reach Kashmir, famous since the days of the 
Moghul Emperors 

The glory of Amritsar is the Darbar Sahib 
(the Golden Temple) The pavements of 
the sacred tank are all of marble from Jaipiu’ 
and the tank itself contains a sheet of water 
510 feet square In the midst approached 
by a marble causeway, rises the Golden Temple, 
nearly cubical In form and decorated with 
wonderful richness. 

Lahore grew in importance with the dawn of 
Moghul supremacy when Babar, the founder 
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of that d^Tiasty, made It a plaee of Royal 
Residence, reminiscences of which are to be 
found to-day in the pleasure gardens, tombs, 
mosques and pavillions of Moghul architectural 
beauty whuh have won undying fame for that 
dynasty here and elsewhere in India 

KhyberPass, the great natural highway 
into India through the almost impregnable 
mountain barrier of the North-West Frontier, 
is rich in aistorieal assoc iation and has from time 
immemorial been the route by which conquering 
hosts have passed into India to disturb the 
peace of her people and continually alter 
their destiny It is still the great trading route 
between Iiuiia and the Central Asian States 
On Tuesdays and Fridays when the continual 
string of c, era vans of great shaggy camels ladim 
with merdiandise, accompanied by stern, 
strong and picturesquely dressed men with 
their women and children from Central Asia arc 
moying to and from Afghanistan, the pass 
presents a most interesting and unique sight 

Kashmir, deseribed by poets as “ an emerald 
set in pearls” is a land of rich forests and 
upland pastures, of slow flowing rivers and 
glittering mountain torrents, ringed with an 
almost unbroki n girdle of mountain snow 
capped all the year If you can imagine Venice 
set in the heart of Switrcrland, that is Siinagar, 
the capital of Kashmir Life is good as you 
glide along the face of the lakes m a houseboat 
when the lotus flower is out and the banks are 
one mass of < olour with the snow-capped 
mountains in the background When da^s 
are warm on the lakes, <i trip can be made up 
the vallevs and you can live in Aroady and see 
the bear in his native liaunts and the mountain 
deer on the hill tops 

For those who have arrived at Delhi via 
Bombay an interesting return trip can be made 
Via Benares and Calcutta Many visitors, 
however, enter India \ua Calcutta and from 
line also many interesting tours can be made 

Calcutta, one of the first trading ports of the 
British I'kist India Company in India, was 
founded by ,Tob Charnoek , it is now the 
Hfcond largest city in the Empire Its publu 
buildings, the Indian museum, the Fort 
the Jam Tem]>le, the Hindu bathing ghats 
along the rivi'r fiont, the Hindu shiines, are 
sill worthy of attention 

Before winding vour wav towards Delhi 
tups should be m.ide to Darjeeling to sec the 
root of the world and Mount Everest, the Inghest 
mountain and to Ihin, the home of the famous 
temple of Jagannath The ambition of every 
Msitor to Darjeeling is to see Mount Everest, 
the world’s highest peak, and, in order to do so 
they must travel some 7 miles awav, past 
tJhoom station to Tiger’s Hill (8,514 ft ) as 
|i<>m Darjeeling the mountain is not visible 
'I'lie best time to see sunrise on Mount Evercbt 
IS in the carlv Spring or late Autumn Then 
at the end you will find a view unequalled 
0) any other" part of the world Twelve peaks 
over 20,000 feet with the awc-insjnring Kan- 
fhanjunga in the centre are spread out before 
Vou 

Puti also Is an easy run from Calcutta There 
"1 front of the gate of the temple is the famous 
^ ‘I ok marble pillar, one of the most beautifully 
worked things In India with a tiny figure of the 


Dawn on its oapltol Incongruous as it may 
seem, in Pun all caste vanishes The signi- 
ficance of tliis can be understood only by those 
who know India Once a year the image of 
Vishnu IS carried in procession upon the 
famous Jagannath cars to the Garden Temple 
These cars, 45 feet high, standing on solid 
wooden wheels, seven teet m diameter, arc 
dragged along by the devotees 

Twenty miles north of Puri, along the soa 
coast, or 54 miles by motor road stands the 
Black Pagoda at Konarak, the temple of the 
Sun God Surya 

On the road to Delhi, the visitor will travel 
through the Gangetic plain, one of the most 
fruitful areas of India Here he wdl find cities 
Sicred to the Hindus such as Budli Gaya and 
Benares, cities intimately connected with the 
mutiny like Lucknow and Cawnpore and other 
flourishing cities 

Budh Gaya is one of the most famous and 
most interesting of ail tlie sacred sites of 
the Buddhists for it is the scene of the ‘‘Great 
Renunciation ” and the Enlightenment of 
Gautama afterward named Buddha It mirks 
the site of his long penance and his final victory 
over worldly desire 

Benares is reputed to be the oldest city in 
India, but there is no authentic record how old 
it is except that it is mentioned in those two 
great Hindu epics, the Mahabluirata and the 
Ramavana, whuh de.il with ev'cnts long bcfoic 
the Christian era Benares is, how’cver, one 
of the most holy cities in India for the Hindu, 
and its spiritual significance is shown in the 
quotation ” Happy is the Hindu who dies 
in Benares, for he is transjiorted at once to 
Siva’s Himalayan Paradise on Mount Kailasa, 
north ot Lake M.uiasa, where the great three- 
eyed as( etic SCI mg the jiast, the present and 
the future, sits m profound meditation ’* 

Benares rests on the banks of the Ganges 
and lloatiiig down the rner in a boat the sight 
of Aurangxeb’s Mosque and the many pittnresque 
temples .ind ghats rcialls to one’s imagination 
tlirough the dim vistas of time the endless 
proiessions of devout people wending their 
waj down the nirrow Lines to the temples with 
fragrant garlands to hang round the mnks of 
the gods or to wToathe in solernu devotion the 
emblem of Siva’s divinity 

About 4 to .5 miles awMy from Benares lies 
S,irnath where Buddha preaihed his first sermon 
aftir obtaining divine wusdom at Gaya and in 
the adjoining Doer Park is a Museum of Archieo- 
Jogy of vivid interest 

Lucknow is a citv hallowed by memories of 
a grim struggle, of heroic deeds and noble 
sacrifice, its appeal to the Westerner is 
inilnencod bv its historical connections, its 
beautiful buddings and the ravsterious glamour 
so closely associated with the East Legend 
connects the founding of the tity with Laksh- 
mana, son of King Dasaratha of Ayodhya and 
brother of Rama, the mythical hero of the 
Ram.svana, the epic poem of the Hindus but 
Lakshinanpur or Lucknow .ns it is now called 
w'as at its greatest under the five Kings of 
Oiidh (1732-1856) 

AH visitors wend their way to the Residency 
and pay homage to the gallant band who held 
It during the Mutiny against terrific odds 
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until relieved by Sir Colin Campbell. The 
deeds of Lawrence who was in command until 
he was killed and of Havelock who made his 
historic but unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
the garrison and was himself besieged are well- 
known 

Cawnpore is one of the most important 
industrial cities of India and here vou will 
find up-to-date factories, a svmbol of the West 
with the teeming bazaars where business is 
still carried on as it has been done for 
generations 

Northern and Central India is, however, 
not the only interesting part of India and the 
South can show j on sights unlike those in any 
other part of the World South India is a land 
of temples, full of the most wonderful carving 
while Mysore, one of the most progressive Indian 
States, can show \ou fine buildings, falls higher 
than Niagara and wonderful scenery 

Madras is the capital of the Madras Presidency 
and the third largest town in India, and the 
Ih-esidency includes that part of India which 
was one of the first in which English and other 
foreign nations settled The visitor will still 
find in the large houses belonging to the men hant 
Princes with their far spreading compounds, 
in the conveyances still used by the local 
Inhabitants and in the scenery, which is the 
India of the old picture books, traces of what 
India used to be when first the English settled 
there 

Mysore commemorates in its name the des- 
truction of Mahashasura, a minotaur or buffalo 
headed monster by Chamundi, the form under 
W'hich the consort of Siva is worshipped as the 
tutelary goddess of the ruling family Mysore 
State is a picturesque land of mountain and 
forest presenting the most diversified and 
beautiful scenery The Capital which bears 
the same name as the state is a city with many 
fine buildings and a visitor to India who wishes 
to see the working of an up-to-date Indian 
States situated among wonderful scenery cannot 
do better than visit Mysore Elephants range 
throughout the southern forests and from 
time to time keddah operations are undertaken 
when wild elephants are captured in stockades 
Tigers, leopards and bears are numerous and 
bison arc found in certain forests The famous 
Gersoppa Falls present one of the most beautiful 
sights of wild untarnished nature to be found 
in India Many of the temples contain examples 
of the finest carving, and Seringapatam famous 
as the capital of Tippii Sultan and about nine 
miles from Mysore is well worth a visit For 
those who arc travelling from Bombay to 
Colombo an interesting trip can be arranged 
tua Mysore 

At Madura and Trichinopoly will be found 
examples of some of the best and most interest- 
ing work in South India 

Madura has been aptly described by European 
scholars as the “ Athens of South India ” 
and from time immemorial has been the abode 
of South Indian culture in all its aspects 

It contains one of the finest and largest temples 
In South India and unlike many other temples 
the tourist is allowed to wander without restric- 
tions over most of It. Near Shiva’s shrine and In 


the hall of Mantapam of a Thousand Pillars 
can he seen some of the finest carving in stone 
in all the world The workmanship is so fine, 
the chiselling so delicate that one is lost in 
silent admiration as one looks at the representa- 
tions of the Hindu Pantheon and at the graceful 
figures of men. women and animals 

Trichinopoly is noted for its rock temple and 
about three miles away Is Srirangam with its 
famous temple which is claimed as the earthly 
abode of Vishnu the Lord of Creation 

No one visiting India should miss the opportu- 
nity of seeing Burma for it is a country of 
extraordinary charm, a country of contrasts 
Whatever be your hobby, whatever be your 
interest, be it sport, history, ethnology or botany, 
or should you be merely fond of beautiful 
scenery you will find a greater variety in Burma 
than in probably any other country You 
can see huge snowy ranges and alps spangled 
with rhododendrons and flowers unknown to 
science You can find magnificent jungles 
almost imiienetrable to man, bordering rushing 
torrents, or yet against you can see emerald 
green paddy fields and great winding rivers in 
the plains Should you be adventurous and 
seek the wilder regions, you will find great 
gaps m the frontier un visited by civilised men 
and peojiled bv head hunters. Chins, Nagas 
and the fliToo Black Lisu Yi t you will also 
find civilisation in the big cities like Rangoon 
and Maymyo Rangoon, the capital, is oi 
special interest in that it possesses the famous 
Shwe Dagon Pagod.i the Sacred Golden Pagoda 
visited by more pilgrims than any other Buddhist 
Temple In Tndo-Cliina 

This short account of India is not intended to 
be comprehensive and does not even mention 
many of the interesting places to be visited, 
but it IS hoped that it will give some indication 
of the wonderful pageantry, the magnificent 
buildings of an older age, the sport, and the 
many things of interest which India and India 
alone can offer 

December, January and February are the 
most pleasant months for a visit to India. The 
days <ire pleasantly cool and except on the 
seaboard the nights are cold India speaking 
broadly has no winter except in the far north 
It is a land of sunshine and colour But the 
traveller arriving before November or staying 
in the country beyond the month of Maicli 
must expect to find the tropical sun asserting 
its sway unless he wends his way to fair Kashmir 
or to one of the lull stations of India , Simla, 
the summer capital of India, Darjeeling the 
delightful or one of the many others situated 
among the hills of India 

Standard Tours. 

The planning of an itinerary for an Indian or 
Burman tour will depend upon the port of 
arrival, the port of departure, personal desiies 
of the party and the time available Any ot 
the leading tourist agencies such as Thos Cook 
<fe Son, Ltd , the American Express Co , Cox’s & 
King’s (Agents) Ltd , Army <fe Navy Stores, 
Grindlay & Co , etc , and the Publicity Officers 
of all the more important Railways as well as 
the Manager, Indian Railways Publicity Bureau, 
67, Haymarket, London, and the Resident 
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Manager, Indian Railways Pubbcity Bureau, 
“ Delhi House ”, 38 East 57th Street, New York, 
will werrk out tours to suit the convenience ot 
individual parties Many of the leading tourist 
companies will also arrange for inclusive and 
( ondiicted tours There are certiin iilaces, 
which arc very well-known such as ]>(‘lhi, Agra, 
Benares, Darjeeling, Jaipur, the Khyber Pass, 
Eashmii and Mysore, but there are mnuineiable 
other places almost as well known lontaming 
sights which cannot be equalled in other parts 


of the world Puri, Lucknow, Amritsar, 
Udaipur, Mount Abu, Gwalior, Ellora and Ajanta 
(laves and Madura are a few of them while in 
Burma, Mandalay and, the famous old cities 
of Ava and Amarpura nearby arc well woith 
a visit 

A selection of itineraries for long and short 
tours m India and Burma is given below 
These show what can be seen in certain periods 
ot time, but they c in be varied to suit individual 
parties or taken in the reverse direction 


Tour No 1 — 4 weeks — Bombay, Udiipnr, J iipiir, Peshawar, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Agra, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, Benares, Darjeeling and Calcutta 


Alternatives (a) Piiii and Konarak in plaie of Darjeeling 

(6) Gwalior, S.inehi, Mlloia .ind Ajanta Cavrs in place of Jaipur and Udaipur 



let 

2nd 1 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (approxim.ite) on the basis or letuiii 
tukets it single faies (Jali utta — Darjeeling 

and Delhi— Peshii war 

( Rs 361 8 
^ t 27 

1 $ 120 

186-4 

14 

62 

65 12 

20 

Tour 2 — 2 weeks — Bombay, Udaipui, J.iipiir, Delhi, Agr.i, Gwalioi, Sinclii and Bombay 

Altornatnc Benares in place ot (twalior and Sanclii 


let 

2nd 

SiTvants 

3rd 

Total tare (approximate) 

Rs 102 
£ 15 

$ 00 1 

2 

32 

2-10 

11 

If the alternative la taken, tin* fares aie increased by about one-quarter 

I'our xAo 1 — 1 week — Delhi, Lahore, Amnts,ir, Pesluwar and Delhi 


ut 

1 2n<l 

Ser\auts 

3rd 

Total fare (approximate) on basis of return tickets f 
at 1 4 single faies s 

Rs 00 

£ 7 

S 25 

4 5 

3-10 

13 

16-2 

1-5 

4 

Tour No 4 — 10 diys — Bombay, Poona, Mysore, Madras, Truhinopoly Madura and Colombo 


let 

j 2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

Total fare (apiiroxlmatc) 

Rs 212 
£ 16 
$ 06 

1 

107 

8 

1 34 

39 

3 

12 


Norw —If extra time can be allowed at Mysore, Soninathpur, Gersoppa Palls and Ootaearaund 
uui be visited 


2'our No 5 — 2 weeks — Colombo Madur.i, Madras, Mysore, Ootacamund, and Colombo 



l8t 

2nd 

Servants 

3rd 

r 

Rs 

222 

124 

46 

Total fare by train (approximate) < 

£ 

20 

10 

3-10* 

$ 

63 

32 

11 


Note — A n interesting trip can be made after leaving Ootacamund via Cochin where the white 
.lews live, along the backwaters to Alleppey and Quilon by motor launch and motor car, down to 
Trivandrum, the capital of Tra vane ore, by tram, and by motor car to Cape Comorin, the southern- 
most point of India and, back vta Trivandrum and Madura to Colombo This would take aboit 
•even days 

* Motor Mysore-Ooty from Rs, 75 additional per car. 
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Tour No 6 — 1 \\cek —Rangoon, Mandalay, Gokteik Viaduct, Mandalay — Rangoon 



l8t 

2nti 

Servants 

3rd 

Revised fare 
by rail. 

r 

Rs 

70 

35 

12 

list ret 102-3-0 

Total fare (api)roximate) . < 

£ 

5 

3 

1 

2nd „ 

51-2-0 

$ 

25 

13 

4 

3rd ,, 

17-2-0 


Note ~ Many interesting trips off the beaten 
mentfi are necessary 

For any visitor landing in Calcutta, it is 

S ossible to visit Benares, Agra, Delhi, Jaipur, 
ombav, Mysore, Madras, Trichinopoly and 
Madura and still reach Colombo on the 14th 
day, but this entails sightseeing by day und 
travelling most nights and is not recommended 
for the ordinary \isitor A very attractive 
tour can, howeyer, be worked out f«>r a similar 
trip oyer a period of four yveeks either allowing 
more time at the more important jil.iees or 
including other of the places mentioned in 
Tours 1 and 4 such as Darjeeling, Burl, the 
Khyber Pass, Lahore and Amritsar, Udaipur, 
etc 

TrayelJing in India is not expensiye yydien . 


track can be made in Burma, but special arrangc- 

the long distances travelled are taken into 
consideration The first, second and Indian 
servants fares arc shown at the end ot each tour 
Hotel expenses average about Rs 15 (22/6 or 
51 dollars ) per jierson a day except when 
special rates are charged during certain siiecial 
period'', while a motor e.ir for the day can be 
hired for Rs 25 to Rs 30 (38/6 to 45/or 9 or 
11 dollars) a day in most places, excc-pt when 
long distances h.ive to be covered Where the 
distances arc short, tongas and two-horsed 
landaus can be used and the daily charges vary 
from Rs .3-8 to Rs 9 (5/- to 13/6 or 1^ to 3i 
dollars) Guides with a good knowledge of 
English can be obtained from Rs 5 to Rs 10 
(7/6 to 15/* or 2 to 4 dollars) a day 


HOTELS IN INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON AND MALAYA. 


kQKK — Cecil, Laurie’s Great Northern, Impe- 
rial 

Ahmedabap — Grand 
Allahabad — Grand 

Bangalore — New Cubbon, We^t End, Laven- 
der’s, Central 

Baroda — The Guest House 
Benares — Clark’s de Pans 
Bhopal — Bhopal Hotel 

Bombw^ — G rand Majestic, laj Mahal, Regent 
Calcutta — Continental, Grand, Great Ea«+ern, 
Spence’s 

Cawnpore — Civil and Military, Berkeley House 
COONOOK. — Glenv lew 

Darjeeling — Grand (Rockville), Alount Ever- 
est, Park 

Delhi — Cecil, Clarke’s, Maidens, Swiss 
Gwalior — Grand 
Gulmarg (Kashmir) — Nedou’s 
J ^IPUR — Jaipur, Kaiser-i-Hind New 
Jodhpur — Jodhpur State Hotel 
J UBBULPORE — lack«on’s 

Karachi — Carlton, Bristol, Killarney, North 
Western 

K uandalla, — Khandalla 
KodaikanaL — Carlton, Wissahickon 
KDRSfong — Clarendon 
Lahore — Faletti’s,Nedoii’s 
Lucknow — Carlton, Burlington, Hiltons, 
Royal 

Madras — Connemara, Bosotto, Spencer 
Mahableshwar. — Race View. 

Matheran — Rugby 
Mount Abu — Rajputana. 

Mussoorie — C ecil, Charleville Hakman Grand 
Savoy. 

Mvsorb — Metropole, Carlton 
Naini Tal. — G rand, Metropole, Royal. 


OoTAOAMUND — Savoy 
Patna — Grand 
Peshawar — l)ean« Hotel 

PooN \ — Majestic, Napier, Poona, Connaught 
House 

Puri— B N Rulw.ay Hotel 
Quetta — Stanyon’s 
Rwvvlpindi — Flashman’s 
Seounderabad — Afontgomer^ s, Percy’s, 
Shillong — Plnewood 

SiML\ — Cecil, Gr.iiid, Clark’s, Corstoiphan’s 
Srinvgar (K.ishrnir) —Nedoii’s 
Shivapuri — Shivapuri 
Udaipur — Udaipur 

Burma. 

llANGOON — Allandale, Minto Alansions, Royal 
Strand 

Maymyo — T.izttte Lodge 
Kalaw — Kalaw. 

Ceylon 

Anuradhapuiu — Grand 

IUndarawela — Banda r.iwi la , Grand 

tJoLOMBO — Biistol G.ill(^*Fate, Gr.ind Oriental 

Gvlle — New Oriental 

Hatton. — A dam’s Peak 

Kandy, — Q ueen’s, Suisse 

NuwARA Eliya — Carlton, Grand, Marylnll 
St Andrew's 
Mount Lavinia. — Grand 

Malaya. 

Ipoh — Station, Grand 
Kuala Lumpur. — Empire, Station 
Penang — Eastern and Oriental, Runnymede 
Singapore — ^Adelphl, Europe, Raffles, Sea-View, 
Riviera. 
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Hill Stations 


In India especially dnimg the months of April 
and May, and at Christmas time, evervbodv 
tries as much as possible to take a holiday in the 
hills JleiMg anything from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
above the level oi the sea and ditticult of aeeess 
for motor traffic, the hill stations are delight- 
fully cool and peaceful Here one can usually 
ride, walk, play tennis and golf, or simply laze 
in beautiful surroundings and forget all about 
the tuals of work and prickly heat These 
are the pimcipal hill ‘ tat ions in alphabetical 
order — 

Darjeeling (8,000 ft ) — From Daijecling 
the highest mountain peaks in the voild ean 
be seen The temperature a\erages 2° above 
that of London all the jear r<iund , that is, it 
neither exceeds 80° in summei noi falls below 
30° in winter Darjeeling is the summer seat 
of the Government of Bengal To reach it, 
the traveller must start from Calcutta by taking 
train t-o biliguii, a journey of 10 hours From 
Siliguri the journey is complet’d cither by motoi 
or hill railvay in about 0 hours The principal 
hotels in Daijecling are the Mount Eveiest, the 
Grand ( Hockvillc ), and the Paik 

Kangra Valley — The Kangia Valley is 
situated about 100 miles east-north-east of 
Lahoie at the loot of the Dhaula Dhar llaugc 
of the Himalay as There are magnificent 
landscapes and many histone temples and 
buildings The \isitor must take tram from 
Lahore to Fathankot where he changes over 
the nculy-opcned nariow -gauge railway running 
between Fathankot and .Togindainagar in Mandi 
.State Places to stay at are Dalhousic, 
Dhaimsala and Kangra The best hotels at 
Dalhousie are Stitflc's Grand View and the 
Arrauinooi , and at Dharmsala the Switzcs’s 

Kashmir — Perhaps the most famous beauty 
spot in the woild ean be reached by taking 
tiam (either G I P or B B & C I ) from 
Bombay to Bawalpindi (about 48 hours) whence 
the remainder of the journey is accomplished by 
motor The average height of the valley is 
about 0,000 feet, and it is entirely surrounded 
by the lofty, snowy' outer ranges of the 
Karakoram and Himalaya Visitors usually 
stay eitlier at Srinagar oi Gulmarg At Siinagar 
one can li\e at Nedou's Hotel or in boarding 
houses, or one can hire a houseboat and li\e on 
the River Jhelum At Gulmarg Nedou’s Is the 
only hotel As at Simagar visitors usually take 
up their quarters in wooden huts lentcd through 
tlie Srinagar agencies or in tents 

Kodaikanal. (7,000 ft) — Regarded by many 
as the most beautiful of South India’s hill I 
stations, IS situated on the precipitous southern 
side of the Palni HlUs overlooking the plains 
Readied by metre-gauge from Madras to 
Kodaikanal Road and thence by a 4 hours’ 
motor run The Carlton is the principal hotel 
There are also boarding houses. I 


Matheran (2,500 ft) — The nearest hill 
station to Bombay, ideal for walkers and any 
body wanting rest and quiet Reached by 
taking tiain from Victoria Terminus, Bombay, 
to Neral (about 14 hours) whence Matheran may 
he reac bed by hill railway (2 hours) or by pony, 
rickshaw, oi on foot by a good walker. Stay at 
tlie Rugi)y Hotel 

Mahableshwar (4,500 ft — Until recently, 
when expenditure h.id to be cut down, the 
summer seat of the Govc'mmcnt of Bombay 
Those who do not motor the whole -way from 
Bombay, a di.stance of ahniit 180 miles, usually 
take tiain to Poona and then hire a car from 
Poona to Mahableshwar Mahablcshwar is 
noted foi its dchgJitful vegetation : orcliids and 
hlics bloom in Apiil and May. Hotels — ■ 
Race View and Fiederick 

Mount Abu (4,500 ft )- -An ideal place for 
( ombining tlie jileasuies of a mountaineering 
hohdav with the interests of an archsoological 
exeuiHion Reached by B B & C I trains to 
Alimedabad, thence by metre-gauge to Abu 
Road, whence the journey is completed by car 
Tlie Rajputana Hotel is le c ominended There 
IS also a Dak Bungalow containing four furnished 
rooms, permission to use ^^hu h must he obtamed 
from the Assistant Lngincci, P \V D , Mount 
Abu 

Mui-ree (7,000 ft ) — The summer head- 
quarters of the Koithcrii Command Magni- 
ficent views and vcnlks Visitors take tram to 
Rawalpindi whence thp> complete the remaining 
37 miles by eai 'The princ ipal hotels are the 
Cecil and the View forth 

Mussoorie (7,500 ft ) — Much frequented on 
account of its exceptionally fine climate 
Reached from Bombay by G 1 P or B B C 
1 tiains to Debra Dun, a journey of 35 hours, 
where it is necessaiv to change over to motor 
which reaches Mussooiic about two hours later. 
'Phe leading hotols aie the Cecil, CharleviUe, 
Hackman’s Grand, and the Savoy 

Naini Tal (0.500 ft ) — Is the summer 
residence of the Governor of the United 
Provinces From Bombay tliore are two ways 
of getting there The hrst is to take either 
G 1 P oi B B A, C I tram to Muttra, tlieuco 
by metre-gauge to Katligodam, and thence by 
motor (2 houis) 'The second route w'hich takes 
about 5 houis longei is to take G I P train to 
Lucknow and then change over to the metre- 
gauge railway The Giand, Metropole and 
Royal are the best hotels 

Ootacamund — Familiarly known as Ooty is 
situated on the famous Nilgiri Hills at an 
altitude ot 7,500 feet The mean average of 
temperature for the year from sunrise to sunset 
is 57 33 degrees Ootacamund is the admmis- 
trative centre of the District and the seat of the 
Madras Government for six months of the year 
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from April to September Keached either by 
taking train to Mysore (40 hours from Bombay) 
and then changing to motor-car for li\e hours, 
or by takmg train to Mettup.vlavam Via Madras 
and thence by hill railway to Ootacamund 
The principal hotels are the Sa\oy and Cecil 

Pachmari (3,500 ft ) — Situated on a plateau 
in the Mahadco Hills, is the smnmcr quarters of 
the Government of the Central Provinces A 
delightful hot-weather health resort. Jteached 
by G I P railway to Pipariya Jubbnlpoie, 
and a two hours' motor journcj The best 
hotel on the Hill 


Simla (7,000 ft.)— -The summer headquarters 
of the Government of India, is situated on several 
small spins of the lower Himalayas Towaids 
the end of September, and in October and 
November Simla enjoys the best climate in 
the world Beached from Bombay by taking 
G I P or B. B (fe C I train to Kalka and thence 
either by hill railway or motof There are 
many good hotels and boardmg houses The 
leading hotels are the Cecil, Claiks, Corstorphans, 
Grand, Gables (at Mashobra) and Wild flower 
Hall (Mahasu). 


CLIMBING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Oviing to then immensity and the time and 
cost involved in undertaking expeditions into 
the Himalayas a gieat deal of inountameenng 
and exploration remains to be done in the viorld s 
highest mountain range Theie aie over tilty 
summits of 25,000 ft and of these only one, 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) has been staled, whilst there 
are innumciable lesser summits of such formi- 
dable difficultj', owing to the ( omjiaiativeh 
recent geological formation of the langc, that 
judged by modern mountamecimg standards 
the majority are inaccessible The highest 
peak is Mount Everest, which by late st measure- 
ments is 20,141 ft Next tome Ivarithcnjimga 
and K2, both about 2S,150 ft , though which 
is the higher of the tw^o is not certain 

Pioneer Climben — Mountaineering m the 
Himalayas beganj some eighty vears ago when 
surveyors crossed high passes and scaled peaks 
in the course of their w'oik Among these 
pioneers must be mentioned the IS( hlagmtweit 
brothers, w'ho in 1855 reached a height of 
22,329 ft on the Eastern Ibi Gamm, one of 
the subbidiaiy peaks of Kamet, whilst I S 
Pocock of the Survey ot India set up a 
plane table at 22,040 H in tin same district 
Another notable early explorci was the famous 
botanist Sir Joseph Hooker viho, in 1849, explo- 
red the Sikkim vallcvs of Kamhenjunga and 
made attempts to climb Kangehenjaii, 22,700 ft 
and Pauhunri, 23,180 ft Some lemarkable 
explorations weie also earned out by the Pandits 
of the Survey of India Among these men w'as 
Babu Sarat Chandra Das who traversed the 
Jonsong La, 20,200 ft 

Later in the nineteenth century came Sii 
Martin (now Lord) ConwM> who, in 1892, made 
explorations in the Karakoram Himalajas, 
particularly in the region of the Baltoro Glacier 
the greatest of Himalayan glaciers, and cliniiied j 
a peak of 23,000 ft Sir Francis Yoimghushand 
also made explorations in the Karakorams and 
accomplished the first crossing of the Karakoram | 


Pass The Duke of the Abriizzi also made 
a n umbel of expeditions into thi.s r.uigi and 
readied a height ot 25,000 ft on the Bride Peak 
IMfumtainecrmg developed rapully in the 
“nineties”, and a bold attempt vias made by 
A F Mummerv, 3’rofessor N ('olho and Biiga- 
dier-General the Hon C (4 Bruce to climb 
Nang.i Parbat In a final attemjit on the 
mountain Munimeiv and his two Gurkhas were 
lost In 1809 D W Freshfleld made the first 
circuit ot Kauehenjimga and exi>lored the 
Nejial side of the mountain 

A New Phase --Meanwhile, thanks t-o Brigadiet 
(ieneral Biucc, Gurkhas, and later Sherpas ami 
Bhotias were trained for mountaineering and, 
with the advent of first ( lass porterage, Hima- 
layan mountaineering enteied on a new jihase 
Dr and Mrs Bvilloi k Workman made a number 
of expeditions into the Karakorams and W W 
Giaham made a numlier ot lemarkaiile ascents, 
with .Swiss guides, including an ascent of Kabru, 
24,000 ft , whifh has been the subject of miieli 
(ontroversy Kabru was later attempted by 
two Norwegians, Messrs Bubenstem and 
IMoiirad Aas who got within a few feet of the 
top 

The present centui y opened with a numbei of 
remarkable ascents by Dr A M Bellas, whf) 
died during the 1921 Everest expedition He 
climbed sev'^eral great iieaks including Kangchen- 
jau, Pauhunri and Chomlomo and made expedi- 
tions to the Central Himalayas where, w'lth 
Colonel H T Morshead he reached in 1920 an 
altitude of 23,500 ft on Kamet 

In 1907 Brigadier- General Brme, Dr T G 
Longstatf and A L Mumm explored the Garhwal 
Himalayas and letonnoitred Kamet. Aftei 
this Longstatf, with the Swiss guides Alexis 
and Henri Brocherel, ascended Trisul, 23,406 ft 
which, until the Jonsong Peak, 24,344 ft , was 
climbed in 1930 remained the highest summit 
leached In 1911 and 1912 attempts were 
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made to climb Kamet by C F Meade and his 
Swiss guides and a height of 23,600 ft was 
gained Captain Morris Slingsby also attemp- 
ted Kamet at this time. 

Attempts on Kanchenjunga — The first 
attempt on Kanchenjunga was made in 1005 
but ended m disaster, ideut Paclic and 
three porters being kiUed by an avalanche 
The second attempt in 1929 was made by a 
solitary American, E F Farmer, who lost his 
life In the same year a determined attempt 
was made by a paity of Bavarian Mountaineers 
led by Paul Bauer A height of over 25,000 ft 
was reached on the north-east spur before bad 
weather forced the party to retieat 

In 1930 a fourth attempt was made by an 
International expedition led by Professor 
G Dyhrenfurth The i)arty attempted the 
mountain from the ISepal side, but were repulsed 
by an ice avalanche which killed one ot the 
porters Suliseqiientlv, they ascended a number 
of peaks including the Pamthang I’eak, 23,200 ft 
and the Jonsong Peak 24,344 ft 


8th they left camp for their attempt and were 
never seen again On June 10th for the third 
time Odell climbed up to the 27,000 feet camp 
but could find no sign of Mallory and Irvine, 
and communicating with Norton evacuated the 
mountain 


The fifth attempt in 1931 was made by ilauer 
and his party, but failed at a slightly greater 
elevation than was attained in 1929 One of the 
party H. Schallor and a porter were killed by a 
tall durmg the expedition 

In the summer of 1931 a party of young 
British climbers led by Mr. F S Sm>the 
succeeded in reaching the summit of Mount 
Kamet (25,447 ft ) the highest mountain peak, 
though not the highest altitude ever reached bj 
man 

Mount Everest — A description of the attempts 
to climb Mount Everest, the liighest mountain 
in the world, may be divided under three 
headings the reconnaissance expedition of 
1921 , the first attempt in 1922, and the second 
in 1924 A still further attempt is being made 
at the time of writing, in April, 1933 

The preliminary expedition for the reconnais- 
sance of the approaches to Mt Everest, carried 
out its work in the most complete manner under 
the leadership of Lt -Col C K Howard-Bury 
The approaches to Mt Everest on all its northern 
faces were thoroughly examined, and relations 
were Chtablishcd w'ith ail the loinl authorities 
On the information and experience of the re- 
(onnaissance expedition the seecmd expedition 
to Everest was organl-ed and set off the following 
veai under the leadership of Brig -Gen the IIoA 
C G Bruce Capt G I Finch and Capt J CT 
llruce succeeded with the help of oxygen in 
rcaclUug the height of 27,300 ft During this 
expedition seven men were killed when an 
avalanche swept them over an ice cliff some 60 
feet high 

The 1924 expedition was again commanded 
by Brig -Gen Bruce But owing to his ill 
health Lt.-f’olonel E F Norton took 
the command. ~ - 


Lt -Col E F Norton 


on 

n,. rf, and 

1 . H Somervell reached a height of 28,200 
a final attempt was made by G L 
Mallory and A C Irvine They were assisted 
bJ' a supporting party consisting of N E Odell 
Urn OK Y- On June 6th they left 

camp with three porters who 
harried loads for them up to 20,800 ft. On June 


The expedition of 1933 followed a successful 
effort by Lt -Col J L B Weir, Political Officer 
in Sikkim, to obtain the permission of the 
Tibetan Government for a further attempt to 
climb the mountain An Everest Committee 
was formed under the aegis of the Boyal Geogra- 
phical Society and the Alpine Club and Mr Hugh 
Buttiedge, formerly of the ICS, accepted its 
Invitation to take charge of an expedition 
Indudecl in it as members were Mr F S Smythe, 
leader ot the successful Kamet Expedition of 
1931, and Capt E 8t J Birnic, E E Shipton 
and Dr C It Gieene climbed Kamet 
with Mr Smythe in 1931 The Expedition 
reached Calcutta m February and forthwith 
proceeded to its main*task 

The expedition established its base camp in the 
llongbuk Valley on April 17th and on April 
21st Camp 1 was established Thenceforward 
the expedition was dogged by exceptionally 
bad pre-monsoon weather which greatly hin- 
dered the establishment of camps and made the 
ascent to the North Col 23,000 ft prolonged 
and arduous work Camp IV, 22,800 ft was 
not established until the middle of May after a 
40 feet ice wall on the North Col slopes had 
been climbed The expedition was equipped 
with wireless which enabled w^eathor reports to 
be received from the meteoiological authorities 
at Aliporc One installation was at Darjeeling, 
one at the base camp and .i third at Camii III, 
21,000 ft Camp III was linked to the North 
Col by field telcjilione so that mcs<.ages could 
be received up to 23,000 ft from the plains ot 
India in a short space of time. 

Owing to a series of bluzaids and high winds 
Camp V was not established until May 22nd 
But it was pitched at 25, .600 ft several hundred 
feet highei than {uevioiisly The party was then 
cut oft foi three days by a furious blizzard and 
eventually had to retreat to Camp IV The 
f'amp was re-established on May 28th and on 
May 29th Wvn Hams, L Wager and J L 
Longland continuc-d the asciuit and finally 
pitched ('amp VI at 27,400 ft , 600 ft higher 
than m 1924, after a magnificent effort on the 
part of tlie porters Longland then brought 
tlie porters clown hut had a tcirible time m a 
hlizz.ircl and only hv exc'rci'-ing great moun- 
taineering skill steeled them down to Camp V 
The follow'iiig inoinmg Wyn Harris and Wagei 
made a reconnaissanec of the loute to the summit 
and tailing to discover a route along the crest 
of the north-cast ridge finally followed the same 
route as Norton in 1924 They were stopped by 
claiigeious conditions at 28,100 ft and returned 
to Camp VI where they met Shipton and Smythe 
who had come up from Camp V, after which 
they descended to Camp V The following 
moinirig Shipton and Smythe were unable to 
leave Camp VI owing to a high wind but on 
J fine 1st thej’^ made their attempt on thesummit. 

An hour and a hall after leaving the Gamp 
Shipton had to return owing to some internal 
trouble Smythe carried on alone and reached 
approximately the same point as Wyn Harris 
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and Wager before he was forced to retreat 
owing to the deep powdery snow resting on the 
steep slabs Shipton descended to Camp V 
the same day in very bad weather and Smythe 
spent a tliird night at Camp VI descending to 
Camp IV next day in a blizzard. Owing to 
frostbites, strained hearts, and high altitude 
deterioration the party had to retire to tlie base 
camp A week later they returned to Camp III 
to make another attempt Owing, however, 
to the breaking of the monsoon this had to be 
abandoned and the expedition returned to 
Darjeeling 

Aerial Expedition — An interesting aside to the 
exploration of J^verest was an aerial expedition 
undertaken in 1033 for the purpose of photogra- 
phing the mountain from tlie air This venture 
was financed by Ladv Houston Major L V S 
Blacker, formerly of the Cuides, was its leadei 
and in charge of its survey i^ork, Lord Clydesdale 
chief pilot, Fit Lt A McIntyre second pilot and 
Major P T Etherton its London manager 
Two spi'cially equipped aeroplanes, adaptations 
of the well-known Wapiti, were provided 
A special point in their ecpuinnent was the 
provision of compressed oxygen for supply 
through gas masks to the aviators at high 
altitudes The exjiedition was not permitted 
to fly across tlie Tibetan frontiei, so as to 
circle Mt Ev ei cst, but both raachincs successfully 
flew over tlie peak and several good photographs 
were takem of it ]iy iierrnission of the Nepal 
Government a Imc oi flight from Purnea, the 
base of the expedition, across Nepal territory 
to Mt Everest was taken and along this 
good survey phutogiaphs as the somcw’hat 
poor visibility at the time of the flight, in April, 
permitted 

An interesting mountain flight of which 
details were published in IQ 3d was one from 
Ilisalpur to Giigit and back, undeitaken by 
the K A F at Ilisalpur m the course of its 
routine duties in October, 1932 The expedition 
was commanded by F Lt Isaac and was made 
by live of the machines ordinarily in use by the 
Force The distance from Ilisalpur by way of 


the Indus Valley and past Nanga Parbat to 
Giigit Is 280 miles It was covered in 2 hrs 
20 mins on the outward flight and in 2 hrs 
5 mins on the return journey From Giigit 
the machines further proceeded upon flights 
over the Hiinza, Nagar and Bakiot areas 
Hiilliant photographs of Nanga Parbat and 
llakapo.shi, as well as of other places of impor- 
tance or interest, were taken 

The year 1932 saw a well organised expedition 
to Mount Nanga Parbat It was conducted 
by Dr Merkl, of Munich, and included Lt 
11 N Frier, of the Giigit Scouts, who acted 
as transport offtcci, an American Mr Band 
Herron and Miss E Ixnowlton, of Boston, USA 
Several determined attempts to reach the 
summit ot the mountain m August were brouglit 
to an end by the break-up of the weathc'r 
before tlmy attained success 

Mr Hugh Paittledge carried out during 1932 
a valuable reconnaissance of the S E flanks 
of the great cirtulai curtain of Nanda Dcvi 

Lt -Col < ' F Stoehr, B E , and Lt D IM 
Burn, B E., lost their byes on 12th August, 
1932, while climbing on Panjtarm, near Pahlgam, 
in Kashmir 

Several expeditions have lately been made, 
into the Himalayas by members of the 
Himalayan Club, especially expeditions into 
Sikkim by membcis of its Eastern Section 

The Himalayan Club — Was founded on 17th 
Fobruaiy 1928, at New Dellii with the object of 
encouraging and assisting Himalayan travel and 
exploration, and extending knowledge of the 
Himalayas through science, art, literature and 
sport The initiation of tlus Club was due to 
the Hon’blc Sir Geoffrey Corbett, Secretary, 
C^ommerco Department of the Government of 
India, and to Major Kenneth Mason, M C , B E , 
Assi'^tant Surveyor- General Its membership 
IS over S.'SO, including three lady members and 
its president is H E Sir Malcolm Hailey, who 
has, however, recently sent m his resignation 
on the ground that he now resides too far from 
the Club Headquarters Maj -Gen W L 0 
Twuss IS Hon Secretary 


The New Capital. 


The transfer of tlio capital of India from 
Calcutta to Delhi was announced at the Delhi 
Durbar on December 12, 1911. It had long 
been recognised as necessary, in the interests 
of the whole of India, to de-pro vinciallse the 
Government of India, but this ideal was un- 
attainable as long as tbe Government of India 
were located In one Province, and in the capital 
of that Province — the seat of the Bengal Gov- 
ernment — for several months in every year. 
It was also desirable to free tbe Bengal Govern- 
ment from the close proximity of the Govern- 
ment of India which had been to the constant 
disadvantage of that Province. To achieve 
those two objects the removal of the capital 
from Calcutta was essential its disadvan- 


tages had been recognised as long ago as 1868, 
when Sir Henry Maine advocated the change 
Various places had bpen discussed as possible 
capitals, but Delhi was by common consent 
tne best of them all. Its centra* position and 
situation as a railway junction, added to its 
ilstoncal associations, told in its favour , 
and. as Lord Crewe said in his despatch on the 
subject, “ to the races of India, for whom 
the legends and records of the past are charged 
With 80 intense a mearmg, this resumption 
by the Paramount Power of the seat of vene- 
rable Empire should at once enforce the con- 
tinuity and promise the permanency of Bri- 
tish sovereign rule over the length and breadth 
of the country.’* 
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The foundation stone of the new capital 
was laid by the King Emperor on December 
15, 1911, the finally selected site being on the 
eastern slopes of the hills to the south of Delhi, 
on the fringe of the tract occunicd by the Delhi 
of the past The land chr'sen is free from 
liability to flood, has a natural drainage, and 
»3 not manworn It is not cumbered with 
monuiucnts and tombs needing reverent treat- 
ment. and the site is near the present centre 
of the town of Delhi. A Committee consisting 
of Surgn -General Sir C. P. Lukis, Mr H. T 
Keeling, 0.8 1 , A.M i c.i£ , and Major .1 C 
Robertson, IMS, was appointed to consider the 
comparative healthin'^as of the site and of an i 
alternative one to the North of the existing i 
city. Then report, dated 4th March, 1913, ' 
states that “ the Committee, after giving full 
consideration to the various points discussed 
m the above note, Is bound to advise the 
Government of India that no doubt can exist 
as to the superior healthiness of the southern 
site, the medical and sanitary advantages of 
which are overwhelming when compared with 
those of the northern site ” 

The Town Plan and Architecture. — A 

repo’-t by a Town-Planning Committee, with a 
plan of the lay-out, was dated 20th Jkiarch, 1913 
Work was begun in accordance with it and its 
mam lines have been followed throughout 
The central point of interest in the lav-out, 
which gives the motif of the whole, is Go\ern- 
mentHouse, and two large blocks oi Secretariats 
This Government centre has been given a 
position <»t Raisina hill near the centre of the 
new citv Sir Edwin Lutvens is the architect 
tor Government House and Sir Edward Baker 
for the Secretariats The former building is 
estimated to cost api)TOximately P,,s 140 lakh'- 
and the latter groups were oiiginally estimated 
to some Rs 124 lakhs The proMsion made in 
the design of the Secretariats for extensions in 
ease if used has already partly been utilised 
The Secretariat personnel has largely increased 
in the past few years and numerous additional 
rooms had to be provided to make room for 
Army Headquarters, which moved into the new 
capital at the end of the Simla season, 1929 
To the cast of the forum, and below it, is a spa- 
cious forecourt defined by an ornamental wall 
and linked on to the great main avenue or park- 
way which leads to InJrapat Across this mam 
axis runs an avenue to the shopping centre i 
Other roads run in different directions from the 
entrance to the forum The axis running north i 
east towards the Juma Masjid forms the princi- 
pal approach to the new Legislature Chambers 
They are officially described as the Council 
House and the road is named Parliament-street 
The railway station for the new city finds its 
place about half way between the old and new 
cities off the road through Pahargunj, which lies 
to the west of Old Delhi in the direction oi The 
Itidge The main roads or avenues range from 
76 feet to 150 feet in width with the exception 
of the main avenue east of the Secretariat 
buildings where a parkway width of 1,175 feet 
has been allowed The principal avenues in 
addition to the main avenues are those running 
at right angles to the main east to west axis 

For a temporary capital, for the use of the 
Government of India during the period of the 
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building of the new capital an area was selected 
along the Alipnr Itoad, between the existing 
civil station of Delhi and tlio Ridgo. The archi- 
tecture and metliod of construction were similar 
to tliose adopted in the exiiibition buildings at 
Allahabad in 1910 , but the buildings have 
outlasted the transitional jienod tor wlin li they 
are intended Army Headquarters were still 
housed in them in the wdntcr until tlie season 
1929-30 They arc now occupied for various 
{mrposes including the temporary accommoda- 
tion of Delhi University 

Tn October, 1912, by proclamation, there 
was constituted an administrative enclave of 
Delhi under a Chief Commissioner Thus 
enclave was entirely taken from the Delhi 
djstrlrt of the Punj ib and its tot il area is 
573 square miles On the basis of the Census of 
1911, the population of the area originally 
included in the Province was 398,269 and of the 
new area 14,652, or a total of 412,821 The 
population of the Municipal town of Delhi 
was 2,29,144 The pirns of the Now Capital 
allow for a population witliin it of 70,000. 
Its present population is approximately 40,000. 
Sites have be' n allotted for forty Ruling Piinces 
and Chiefs to build houses for their own 
occupation during their visits to the new city, 
and several of these habitations have been 
erected 

1’herc wis, as regards architectuie, a pro 
longed “ battle of the styles' over Delhi 
Finally, to use the language of the architect, it 
has been the aim “ to express v'lthin the hunt 
of the medium and of the poweis of its users, 
the Ideal and the fact of British rule in India, 
of which the New Delhi must ever be the monut- 
ment " The inspiration of the designs Is mani- 
festly Western, as is that of British rule, but 
they combine with it distinctive Indian 
features without abandoning the architect’s 
lini to avoid doing violence to the principles 
of sti uctural fitness and artistic unity 

Cost of the Scheme — It was at first tenta- 
tively estimated that the cost of the new capital 
would be four million sterling and that sum 
was given in the original despatch of the Gov- 
ernment of India on the suliji'ct. Various 
factors have since then increased the amount, 
the chief of these being the immense rise in 
prices since the war, and the Legislative Assembly 
were informed by Government on 23rd March 
1921, that the revised estimates then amounted 
to 1,307 lakhs cif rupees This amount includes 
allowances for building new Legislative Chambers 
and Hostels for Members of the Indian Legis- 
lature, which w^rc not allowed tor in the earlier 
estimate's The New Capital Enquiry Com- 
mittee, in its report published in January 1923, 
estimated the total expenditure at Rs 1,292 
lakhs including Rs 42 lakhs for loss by Ex- 
change Actual expenditure upto approxi- 
mately the end of 1<)29 was Rs 14 crores This 
mav be taken as the figure for the completion 
of the mam proje'ct 

The Project Estimate contains certain items 
such as land, residences, water supply, electric 
light and power, and Irrigation on which re- 
coveries in the form of rate or taxes will, in ad- 
dition to meeting current expenditure, partially 
at any rate cover the interest on the capital 
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outlay, whilst there are other items on which 
some return on account of the sale of leases, 
general taxes and Indirect receipts is secured. 

Progress of the work. — The construction 

of New Delhi was made at satisfactory speed, 
having regard to the curtailment of the Budget 
allotment in consequence of the war and the 
absence of officers and other establishments 
at the war. The Secretariats were so far advan- 
ced that there were transferred to them from 
Calcutta in October, 1924, the offices of the 
Accountant-General, Central lie venues, and the 
headquarters of the Iloyal Air Force in India 
were jiIso housed in them in the winters of 
1924-25 and 1925-26 The residential buildings 
for Government officers and staff of various 
grades were then nearly completed The whole 
of the civil side of Government moved from 
old Delhi into their quarters in the new Secre- 
tariats on coming down from Simla in Novem- 
ber, 1926. All Government Departments 
including the Army Departments and Army 
Headquarters and H A F Headquarters, have 
their offices in the new City buildings, of which 
the builders have already had to carry 
out the first section of the extension 
provided for In the architects’ plans The 
Members of H E the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council including H E the Command er-in- 
Chief, live In their new official residences 
in the new capital H B the Viceroy 
took up his residence in the new Gov- 
ernment House there on 23rd December 1929 
His Excellency until then resided in the Delhi 
season at Viceregal Lodge in Old Delhi The 
Government of India in 1927 devoted 
siiecial consideration to the question whether 
their ordinary annual 5 months residence in 
Delhi should be extended each year to 7 months 
and early in 1928 decided in consultation with 
the India Office to endeavour to stay in Delhi 
for half of each year, the new order being intro - 1 
duced for trial In 1928 by keeping the Secretariat 
In New Delhi till mid- April and bringing it down 
Simla from again in mid-October The expen 
ment was not very successful and was not 
repeated till 1932-33, when Eetrcnchmcnt 
Committees had strongly recommended a longer 
stay in Delhi in order to extract rent for a longer 
period from the seasonal offliial occii])ant8 ol its 
residential buildings, the rents in Delhi being 
higher than tliose for residenf es in Simla Jt 
remains to be seen whether the consequent profit 
will exceed the additional general expense of 
keeping staff down in the htat 

Art Decorations — The Government of India 
in 1927 approved a scheme for the encour- 
agement of Indian artists by providing facili- 
ties for the decoration of certain buildings 
in New Delhi The outlines of the scheme are 
briefly as folJow's A certain number of domes 
and ceilings in the New Secretariat Buildings 
at Delhi suitable for decoration were selected 
The various schools of art in India, as well as 
individual artists, were Invited through local 
Governments, to send in by the beginning of 
March 1928 small scale designs for approval 
by a Committee After approval by the Com- 
mittee both as regards the design and colour 
the pictures were to be drawn out and painted to 
full size on canvas, and, if finally approved by 
the Committee, fixed according to the marou- 


fiage process in situ Other techniques, such 
as fresco or tempera, were optional Artists 
or schools of art, who sent in small scale draw- 
ings, had to bear the Initial expense of preparing 
them When these were approved by the 
Committee, the out-of-pocket expenses 
paid in addition to a suitable honorarium 
Government undertook to pay for the finished 
pictures done trom approved sketches but 
give no guarantee that the finished paintings 
will permanently be preserved Government 
intimated that historical or allegorical 
subjects would be given preference over reli- 
gious ones, and English artists living in India 
were barred from competition, the work being 
strictly reserved to Indian artists Numerous 
artists submitted designs, especially those of 
Western India, and with such satisfactory 
results that the specially appointed Expert 
Committee approved of nearly all A great 
deal of painting has now been completed and 
the work is continually progressing Govern- 
ment, meanwhile, Instituted a scheme for sending 
selected artists to Europe for finishing studies 
to enable them the bettor to Join in the work, 
and this is in operation 

Opinion of the Legislature — Consider- 
able discussion regarding the new works 
took place in the Assembly in 1921. The 
following unofficial resolution was carried — 
*• This Assembly recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that in the interests of 
economy and of general convenience alike 
the execution of the programme of New Delhi 
works may be expedited and the necessary 
funds provided or raised so that the Secre- 
tariat and Legislative bui' dings and connected 
works Including residences may be completed 
as early as practicable,*’ 

A non-offlclal Member In the Legislative 
Assembly on 28th September, 1921, at Simla, 
moved a recommendation to Government 
I “ to appoint a Committee to inquire Into the 
i possibility of establishing a permanent Capital 
of India in a place possessing salubrious and 
temperate climate throughout the year.*’ This 
proposal was ridiculed by several of his non- 
official colleagues and wa** eventually rejected 
without a division. 

H R H the Duke of Connaught, on l2th 
February, 1921, laid the foundation stone of a 
largo group of parliamentary buildings on a 
site close to the south east of the Secretariats 
The building Is an Imposing pile circular 
in shape, consisting in the main of three horse 
shoe-shaped Chambers for the Chamber of 
Princes, Council of State and Legislative 
Assembly respect! velv and surmounted by a 
large dome over a Central Library connecting all 
three Chambers. 

H.E. the Viceroy (Baron Irwin) proceeded 
In state to the new Legislative buildings 
henceforward to be known as the Council 
Buildings and formally declared them open 
on 18th February 1927 The India legislature 
began its sessions in them next day. 

During 1928, official and public attention 
became focussed on the need to effect drastic 
improvements in some of the crowded areas of 
the old city and to provide for its expansion 
and for suburban developments. This led to 
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the examination of the poBsibiliticB of the area 
lying between the old and new cltieb and of the 
desirability of driving connecting roads through 
the City walls in order to give access outwards 
in this direction The old city is now rapidly 
expanding in a westerly direction, t e , towards 
ind up the Uidgc, which runs behind both cities 
and the spaces loetween the two ( itics are being 
developed and utilised So far the plan fora 
direct thoroughfare from the midst of the new 
city through the old (ity wail to the middle of 
the old city has not been proceeded with and 
consequent! V the magnificent thoroughfare, 
name Parliament Street, which was constructed 
for the purpose in Now Delhi remains in a trun- 
cated condition The Delhi Munic ijial Com- 
mittee late in 1933 declined to co- operate in a 
completion scheme, on the ground th.it it would 
result in changes in pioporty values in the old 
( ity to the ciisadvant.igc of many owners 
The Medical Officer of Health of the old city in 
his latest reports gravely stresses the ill effects 
of its overcrowded state and in this he is borne 
out by the Municipality in its reports 

H E the Viceroy on 10th January 1930 laid 
the foundation stone of a large European and 
Indian General Hospital to be built in the course 
of the ive\t few years at a cost of Us 75 lakhs 
for the service of both old and new cities 
This would provide 254 beds and the nccessaiy 
laboratories and administrative and residential 
quarters No progress has yet been made with 
the building work on which has for financial 
loasons been postponed 
All-India War Memorial —H It. H the 
Duke of Connaught on 10th February, 1921, 
laid the foundation stone of an All-India War 
Memorial at the southern end of the Central 
Vista The place chosen is a fine position in the 
centre of the circular Princes* Paikand the 
construction of the building was for economy’s 
<<ake proceeded with slowly Tlie memorial 
was formally inaugurated by Lord Irwm in 
February, 1931 

The Memorial takes the form of a triumphant 
circli spanmng Kingsway, the avenue running 
down the centre of the Vista It is generally 
similar to the Arc de Triomphe in Pans 
but 18 simpler. The monument reaches a height 
of 160 feet and the inner height of the 
arch is 87 feet 6 inches and its breadth 
70 feet Ovci the arch on both 
i routs appears in capital letters the single 
\\ord INDIA and this is flanked on each 
Mdc by the Initials MCM (i e 1900) whilst 
immediately below them on the left hand are 
tb( initials XIV (i e , 14) and on the oppo- 
site side the figures XIX (i e , 19) Above 
the Arch is a circular stone bowl 11 J feet 
III diameter A column of inoffensive chemical 
smoke ascends from this on ceremonial occasions 
aiui anniversaries and is illuminated by eleitrii 
li^'ht leflectlons after dark The memorial is 
sololv Indian in purpose and bears the names of 
Itritish and Indian officers and N C Os men of 
ti e Indian regiments who fought on the Indian 
• rontier in the Great War (those fought on 
•Jthcr trouts being commemorated by memoiials 
f'f (-ted in those countries) 
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Public Institutions —It was proposed 
during 1914 that a higher college for Chiefs 
should be established at Delhi and in this 
connexion a conference of Chiefs and Political 
Officers was held at Delhi at which the Viceroy 
presided The proposal is still under considera- 
tion To Implement it would require an esti- 
mated capital outlay of Hs 12^ laklis. 

The Government oi India further in tlie 
Spring session of their Legislature in 1922 
introduced and carried a Dill for the establish- 
ment of a unitary, teaching and residential 
University of Delhi, the buildings for which 
would be erected lu the new capital The 
plan was to provide a local university on 
the model recommended for Dacca University 
by the Calcutta University Commission The 
provision of funds for the complete 
rcahsatlon of the university must i)e a matter of 
time and it was, tberetore, decided to commence 
work with the existing colleges in their present 
buildings and to permit them gradually to 
modify their organisation The initial work of 
organisation was quickly effected by the Exe- 
cutive Council Unfortunately the inability 
of the Government of India to allot considerable 
funds was a severe handicap It was hoped 
that H E the Viceroy would be able to lay 
the foundation-stone of the university build- 
ings m Nov’^ember, 1922, but this proved 
impracticable The general question of the 
finances of the University was in 1927 the 
subject of inquiiy by a special Committee 
appointed by Government For the time being 
the University w.as housed in the temporary 
buildings m old Delhi occupied by the Civil 
Secretariat until 1929 and in 1931 Old Viceregal 
Lodge was allocated to it for its future home 

The nc'W' city was the stone of notable 
inauguration ceremonies in February, 1931 
The flist of these was the unveiling of four 
** Dominion Columns** suitably placed about 
the great place between the two Secretariat 
blocks The columns .are of red stone, sur- 
mounted each by a gilded merchantman of the 
old style in full sail The columns are designed 
to resemble the histone ones erected in various 
parts of the land by Asoka and were presented 
by Canada. Australia, New ZeaUnd and South 
Africa The flist two and fourth of these 
Dominions sent their own representatives to 
perform the ccrcrnotiv of unveiling New Zea- 
land nominated a Member of the Government 
of India to act m her behalf for the same 
purpose The ‘■econd great ceremony was the 
inauguration (jf the War Memorial. This was 
performed m State by His Excellency the 
Viceroy in the ])rescnce of representatives of 
every unit of the army in India of the Royal 
Air Force and of a large concourse of official 
and other spectators Tliere was a large 
popular fete 011 the ground lying below the old 
Fort and between it and the river Jumna. 
Theii Excellencies the Viceroy and Lady Irwin 
arranged a progiarnme of festivities at The 
Vi('ero>’9 House A New Delhi Municipal Com- 
mittee with its own jiermanent oflacial Chairman 
and Secietariat was established in 1932 
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In 1728 a dispensation was granted by the 
Grand Lodge of England to Geo. Pomfrett, Esq , 
authorising him to “open a new Lodge in Bengal " 
Of this personage nothing further is known but 
under Capt Farvvinter, who in the following year 
succeeded him as Provincial Grand Master of 
India, a Lodge was established in 17^0, which in 
the Engraved Tdsts is distinguished by the arms 
of the East India Company, and is descrilx'd 
as “No 72 at Bengal m the East Indies ” The 
next Pro\incial (irand Masters were James 
Dawson and Zcch Gee, who hold oftlce in 1740 , 
after whom 04ime the lion Roger Drake, appoint- 
ed 10th April 1755 'I’he last named was Governor 
of Calcutta at the time of the attack made on the 
settlement by Surajah Dowlah In 1756 Drake 
missed the horrors of the Black liole by escaping 
and was accused of deserting his post, but, 
though present at the retaking of Calcutta by 
Admiral Watson and Clivc, it is improbabk 
that he resumed the duties of his masonic office 
after the calamity that befell the settlement 
The minutes of the Grand Lodge inform us that 
William Mackett, Provi icial Grand Master of 
Calcutta, was present at the meeting of that 
body, November 17th, 1760, and we learn on the 
aame autnority that at the request of the “Lodges 
In the East Indies ” Mr Culliu Smith was ap- 
pointed P G M in 1702 At this period it w'as 
the custom m Bengal “to elect the Provincial 
Grand Master annually by the majority of the 
votes of the members present, from amongst; 
those who passed througli the dilTercnt offices of 
the (Prov ) Grand Lodge and who had served as 
Dep Prov Grand Master “ This annual election 
as soon as notified to the Grand I.odge of England 
was confirmed by the Grand Master without its 
being thought an infringement of his prerogative 
In accordance with this practice, Samuel Middleton 
was elected (P G M circa) in 1767 , but in pass- 
ing it raav be briefly observed that a few years 
previously a kind of roving commission w'as grant- 
ed by Earl Ferrars m 1702-64 to John Bluvitt, 
Commander of the “Aimiral Watson,” ludiainan 
“ for East India where no other Provincial Lodge 
Is to be found ” Middleton’s election was con- 
firmed October 31st, 1768, and, as the dispensation 
forwarded by the Grand Secretary was looked 
apon as abrogating the practice of annual elec- 
tions, he accordingly held the office of D G M 
Unfortunately the records of the P G L date 
back only to 1774, and thus much valuable in- 
formation is lost to us This Grand Lodge 
continued working until 1792 when it ceased to 
meet It seems that the officers wore selected 
from only two Lodges much to the dissatisfaction 
of the other Lodges, and resulted in most of the 
dissatisfied bodies seceding and attaching them- 
selves to the Athol of Ancient Grand Lodge In 
1813 at the Union both the Ancients and Moderns 
m Calcutta combined and gave their allegiance 
to the United Grand Lodge of England and 
have since been working peaceably under the 
Provincial Grand Lodge of Bengal whicli was 
revived in that year and in 1840 created a 
District Grand Lodge 

Madras. — The earliest Lodge in Southern 
India (No 222) was established in Madras in 1752. 
Three others were also established about 1766. 


In the same year Capt Edmund Pascal was ap- 
pointed PGM for Madras and its Dependencies 
and in the following year anotlier Lodge was 
established at Fort St. George In 1768 the 
Athol (or Ancients) invaded this District and In 
1782 established a Provincial Grand Lodge and 
both these Provinc 1 . 1 l Grand itodies continued 
working peaceably side by side until the Union 
Indeed, though not generally knowm, these two 
Grand Bodies made an attempt at coalition long 
before any such movement was made bv their 
parent bodies, the Grand Lodge of England, and 
the Ancient Grand Lodge, and Malden in his 
History of Freeniasonrv in Madras states that 
in a gre.at measure they succeeded At the 
Union in 1813 ail the bodies in Madras gave their 
allegiance to the United Grand Lodge One event; 
worthy of note was the initiation in 1774 at 
Triohinopolv of tlie eldest son of the Nawab of 
Arcot, Urndat-uI-Umra, who in his reply to the 
congratulations of the Grand Lodge of England 
stated “ he considered the title of English Masen 
as one of the most honourable that he possessed ” 
This document is now stored m tlie archives of 
the United Grand Lodge 

Bombay — Two Lodges were established 111 
this Presidency during the 17th century, Nos 
234 at Bombay in 1758 and 569 in Surat in 1798, 
both of which were earned on the lists until the 
Union when they disappeared A Ih’ovincial 
Grand Master, James Todd, was appointed but 
there is no record that he exercised his functions 
and his n.ime drops out of the Freemasons’ 
Calendar in 1799, In 1801 an Athol Warrant 
was granted (No 322) to the 78th foot which 
wa.s engaged in the Maratha War under Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. In 1818 Lord Moria was 
asked to constitute a Lodge to be known by the 
n.ime of St Andrew by eight Masons residins,' 
there and nDo to grant a dispensation for boldin'! 
a Provincial Graad liOdge for the purpose of 
making the Hon Mountstuart a Mason, he havin-j 
expressed a wish to that effect The Petitioners 
further requested “ that his name might bo 
inserted in the body of the warrant, authons 
ing them to mstal liim after being duly passed 
and raised a Deputy Grand Master of the Deccan ” 
Of the reply to this appheation no copy has bei n 
preserved Lodge Benevolence was established 
in Bombay in 1822 

In 1823 a Military Lodge’* Orion-ln-the-Wcst” 
was formed in the Bombay Artillery and in'!'t,alled 
at Poona as No 15 of the Coast of Coromandel 
It seems fron. Lane’s records that in 1830 it wa'^ 
discovered that this Lodge was not on the records 
of the United Grand Txidge of England A 
Warrant was sulweqiiently Issued bearing d.ite 
19th July 1833. According to the early proceed- 
ings of thi** Lodge, members were examined in 
the Third Degree and passed to the chair in tne 
Fourth Degree for which a fee of three gold niohuTH 
was charged In the following year a second 
Lodge was estabPshed at Poona by the Provintiai 
Grand Lodge of Bengal which however left no 
trace of Its existence In 1825 the civilian clemc nt 
of “OrioR” seceded and formed the “ Lod^'f 
ot Hope" also at Poona No 802. 
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Here “ Orion” unrecognized at home, aided 
in the secession of some of its members, who 
obtained a warrant, on the recommendation of the 
parent Lodge, from the Grand Lodge of England 
Two years later it was discovered that no noti- 
fication of the existence of “ Orion -in- the- Wes t ” 
had readied England, nor had any fees been 
received, although these including quarterages 
had been paid into the Provincial Grand Lodge, 
Coast of Coromandel. It was further ascertained 
that m granting a warrant for a Bombay Lodge 
the Provincial Grand Master of Coromandel 
had exceeded his powers Ultimately a new 
warrant No 698 was granted as already stated 
'n 1833 Lodge “Perseverance” was started 
in Bombay No 818 In 1828 Up to this time the 
jurisiiiction of the Grand Lodge of England in 
India had not been invaded but in 1836 Dr 
James Burncs was appointed by the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland, P G M of Western India and its 
Dependencies No Provincial Grand Lodge 
however was formed until Ist January 1838 A 
second Scottish ProAincc of Eastern India was 
started which on the retirement of the Marquis of 
Twocdala was absorbed within the jurisdiction 
of Dr Biirnes, who in 1846 became I’rovmcial 
Grand MasttT for all India (Including Aden) but 
with the proviso, that this appointment was not 
act in restraint of any future sub-dlvLsion of 
the Presidencies Burnes may be best described 
as being m 1836, in ecclesiastical phrase as a 
Provincial Giand Master “in partibus infldeiium” 
for whatever Lodges then existed throughout 
the length and breadth of India were strangers 
to Scottish Masonry But the times were pro- 
pitious There was no English Provincial Giand 
Lodge in Bombay and the Chevalier Burnes, 
whom nature had ondow'ed with all the qualities 
requisite for Masonic Administration, soon got 
to work and presented sa<h attractions to 
Scottish Freemasonry that the strange sight 
was witnessed of Englisn Masons deserting their 
mother Lodges, to such an extent that these fell 
into alley ance, in order to give support to Lodges 
newly constituted under the Grand Lodge of 
Scotland In one case, indeed, a Lodge “ Per- 
severance ” under Englandf went over bodily to 
Scotland, with its name jewels, furniture, and 
liclongings, and the charge was accepted by 
Scotland This Lodge still exists in Bombay and 
now bearS' No 338 on the Begister of Scotland 
Prom this period, therefore, Scottish Masonry 
ilourished, and English Masonry declined until the 
\par 1848 when a Lodge St George No 807 on the 
Uolls of the Grand Lodge of England was again 
formed at Bombay, and for some years was the 
solitary representative of English Masonry in 
tile Province In 1844 Burns established a 
Lodge “Ilising Star ” at Bombav for the 
admission of Indian gentlemen the result of 
which is seen at the present day Thus the seed 
])i.inted at Trlchinopoly in 1774 by the initiation 
of U radat-ul-Umra has borne fruit, resulting in 
the initiation of thousands of Indian gentlemen 
of all ca'^tes and creeds, and which has gone far 
to establishing that mutual trust between West 
tad East, a distinguishing characteristic of 
Speculative Freemasonry A Provincial Grand 
Lodge was re-established In Bomba> in 1860, and 
' Onverted Into a District Grand Lodge in 1861 

The Grand Lodge of England. — All three 
Constitutions of the United Kingdom, the Unit- 
ed Grand Lodge of England, the Grand Lodge of 


Ireland and the Grand Lodge of Scotland hold 
jurisdiction in India. By far the largest Is the 
first the next largest is the third and the number 
of Lodges under Ireland Is as yet small The 
Grand Lodge of England divides Its rule under 
Five District Grand Masters independent of each 
other and directly subordinate to the Grand 
Master of England by whom they are appointed. 

Benqal 

79 Lodges Bt Wor Bio Eric Studd, PGD > 
ML\, Dis (J blister, Dv 1) G M, 
Edward A 11 Blunt, (’ 1 E , () B E , 

IGS Assist D G M,E W Hocktnhull, 
V G 1) 

J/aifas 

35 Lodgi's Dis G M, Bf Wor Bro Sir 
An bibald Young G C.uupbdl, K (' T E , 
(' S 1 , G B E , 7 (! S , J> G I) , Dv D (L 
M, Dewan B ihadtii P 31 Sivagnan.im 
Aludaliai, PGD 

lUmihaq 

60 DG nt 3\ or Bio W \ G Prombaiti, 
PGD, Dy 1) G M , K 11 Middleton 

J'inijab 

34 JiOdges Bt W Bio Bev ('anon G D 
Banio, M A , (’ 1 E , O B E , V D , 

Lord Bishop of Lahore, Distnet Grand 
iMistcr, Gol E Y Eiiiins, G B , O B E , 
D G 31 

Burma 

20 I.odgLs iU W Bio Di N N Parckh, 
P G 1) , District (riand 31ast(r S G 
(D iiitbaiii, D> D (r 31 

The Grand Lodge of Scotland ises its 
rule tliiough a Grand Master of all Scottish 
Fn'i ni isoni y in India, who is eluted by the 
Bietlircn subjul to ( oidii nuition by the 
Grand Mastu Mason of ^(otland Dr Sir 
Teniulii B Narnnaii, ICt , is the pH sent 
mcuinbt nt, of tlie olhc e, and contiols 7S Lodges 
Un<bM bun tin stviial districts an in (barge 
of tin following Gland Siijicrintendimts — 

Lt -Gol B W ('aslle, C 31 G , G Snpdt , 
Noit hoi n India 

G LincDav , G Snpdt , ('entra lludia 
The llon’ble Lt -Gol Sir Terence H Ke>es, 
(' S 1 , G 31 (i , Iv G I E , G Supdt , Southern 
Indi i 

L H Ibiumv (J Snpdt , Easltrn India 
F B Ad> —Burma 

The Grand Sc'cietar> is K W Bio Khan Brhadur 
,T G Vlistru, J P, 17, 31iii/ban lload, Fort, 
Boinbaj 

The Grand Lodge of Ireland granted a 
warrant to establish a Lodge at Kurnal m 1837, 
but it was short lived An attempt was made 
in 1869 to establish a Lodge in Bombay, but on 
the representation of the Grand Secretary of 
England, to the Deputy Grand Secretary of 
Ireland that it would be objectionable to create 
a third masonic jurisdiction in the Province, 
there being two already, v%z .English and Scottish, 
the Grand Lodge of Ireland declined to grant the 
warrant In 1911, however, a warrant was 
sanctioned for the osDvblishment of Lodge “St. 
Patrick ” and since that year throe other Lodges 
have sprung into being, one of which Is now 
defunct 
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The Grand Lodge of Ireland has no District 
Grand Master in India at present, the Lodges 
corresponding direct with the Grand lodge in 
Dublin There are eleven Lodges, 6 in Calcutte, 
3 in Ceylon and 3 in Bombay 

Royal Arch Masonry —Under England, 
the District Grand Master in any District is 
nearly always created also Grand Superinten- 
dent, who generally appoints his De})utv as 
Second and auether Gompauion as Third 
Principal 

Under Ireland there is no local jurisdiction 
and under Scotland the office Is elective subject 
to confirmation 

The five English Distrnts arc constituted as 
under — 

Benqal 

30 Chapters Giand Supdt Most L\ Comp 
Eric Studd, 1\I L A (1* A G Soj ) 

Madras 

18 Chapteis (iiaiul Supdt Sir Anhihahl 
'iouiig (r Campbell, Iv C T E , C S 1 , 
C 15 E , V D , ] C S 

JJombaq 

20 Chapters M E\ Comp W A C Bioinham, 
Grand Supcrmteiidcnt 
Punjab 

2u Chapters IMost E\ Comp Ktv Canon 

G D. Barnes, C I E () B E , V D , hold 
Bishop ot Lahore, Gr.iiid biipermtendent 

Burma 

7 Chapters Most Ex Comp Dr N N 

Parekh, Grand Superintendent 

Royal Arch Masonry under Scotland has a 
separate constitution to Craft Freemasonry The 
District Gr.md Civapter of India is at 
present ruled by M. E. Camp A M Jvajiji 
under whom there are about 30 Chaph^rs in 
India. The Grand Secretary of all Scottish 
Ereemaaonrv in India is also District Giand Scribe 
E. of Scottish Jl A Masonry 

J here is one Irish Chapter in Calcutta. 

Mark Masonry — Under England, Mark 
Masonry is worked under the Grand Mark Lodge 
of England and Wales, and divided into sepa- 
rate Districts , but in most cases the District 
Grand Master is also District Grand Mark 
Master 

Bengal 

25 Lodges Rt W Bro Eric Studd. P G M O, 
District Grand Master 

Bombay 

18 Lodges Rt W Bro W A C Broinham, 
P G D , District Grand Mastei 

Madra'^ 

I 4 Lodges Sir An lubald Young G Campbell, 
K C I E , C b I , C 15 E , V D , ICS, 
Ihstrict Grand Master 

Punjab. 

20 lodges Rt W. Bro. Lt -Col IT. L O 
Garrett, M A , if R H S , District Grand 
Master. 


Burma. 

6 Lodges Rt. W. Bro. Nasarwanjee Nowrojee 
Parakh, M D , District Grand Master. 

The Mark degree Is inoorporatod with the 
Royal arch degree in Irish Chapters. Mark 
degree Is worked in some S 0 Lodges, but 
mostly in R A Chapters, in which the Excellent 
R A.M. and other degrees can be obtained. S C 
Chapters insist upon candidates befng Mark 
Master Masons before exaltation. Mark degree 
in Craft Lodges is conferred by the Rt Wor 
Master in S G Craft does .not recognise the 
ceremony of Rt W. Mark Master. This is 
confined strictly to Chapters Each Chapter 
has a Lodge of M M M working under Its 
cliartcr. ^parate charters tor Mark Lodges 
are only issued by the G Chapter of Scotland, 

Other Degrees — There are many side degrees 
worked in India, of the Ancient and Accepted 
Rite, no degree higher than the 18” is worked 
In India under England, but under Scotland 
30° is worked '1 he Knight Templar Degree 
18 a^so worked in several places under both English 
and Scottish jurisdiction. There are fourteen 
18tb Degree Chapters working in India. 

Roman Eagle Conclave No 43, Bombay 

St Mary’s Commandery No 43, Bombay. 

R A Manner, Nos 80, 203, 207, 220. 232, 233 
208, 4()8, 474, 497 and 642, Bengal Dist. 

R A Mariner, 72, 314, 602, Bombaj, and 483, 
Jubbiilport, Bombay Dist 

R A Mariner, 01, 81, 82 and 100, Madras 
Dist 

R. A. Manner, 98 193, 219, 279, Punjab Dist 

Secret Monitor, 14, 21, 36, 37, 40 and 42, 
Madras 

Benevolent Associations — Each District 
works its own benevolent arrangements which 
include the Relief of Distressed Masons, educa- 
tional provision for the children of Masons and 
maintenance provision for widows in poor 
ci’-cumstanees 

All information will be given to persons entitl 
ed by the District Grand Secretarv in each 
District The names and addresses of District 
Grand Secretaries are given below . — 

D G S ^ Bengal 

F C lemple, 19, Park Street, Calcutta 

DOS, Bombay 

Khan Bahadur Palanji N Davar, P 4.GR , 
P D G W, Fiecmasons’ Hall, Ravelin Street, 
Port, Bombay 

D G S , Burma. 

H Fiiedlander, D G S., E C., Rangoon. 

D O. S , Madras. 

S T. Srinivasa Gopala Chari, PAG Reg , 
Freemasons’ Hall, Egm ore, Madras. 

D. G. s , Punjab, 

G Reeves Brown, R A G , D C , Freemasons’ 

Hall, Lahori 

Scottish Constitution .—For information re- 
garding the Benevolent Funds application 
should be made to Khan Bahadur Jehangir C. 
Mistree, J.P , 17, Murzban Road, Bombay. 
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Zoological Survey of India —It waq 

established in 1918, when the Zoological and 
Anthropological Section of the Indian Museum 
was converted into a Survey on a basis similar 
to that of the (Jcological and Botanical Surveys 
The Indian Museum itself dates back to 1875, 
and at the outset the Zoological and Anthropolo- 
gical collections consisted almost entirely of 
material handed over by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, whose members had been accumulating 
systematic collections since 1814 Organised 
zoological investigation in India has thus liecn In 
continuous progress for nearly 120 years !Prom 
the foundation of the Museum In 1875 to the 
time when the Zoological and Anthropological 
Section was established as a separate Survey, 
the Curator (or as he was subsequently termed, 
the Superintendent) of the Indian Museum has 
been a zoologist, and among the officers who 
have held the appointment have been such well- 
known members as Anderson, Wood-Mason, 
Alcock and Anrandale. 

With the exception of the DIre< tor (Lieut - 
Colonel R B Seymour Sewell, i M s ) all the 
offieers are Indian The mam functions of the 
Survey are to investigate the fauna of India and 
to arrange and preserve the sec tion in the Zoo- 
logical and Anthropological galleries of the 
Indian Museum In addition the Survey issues 
two series of publications upon Zoologic*al 
research, namely TAe and 2' he Memoirs 

of the Indian Museum. 

Mammal Survey —The Survey was institut- 
ed In the year 1912 with the object of making 
as complete a study as possible of the occurrence 
and distribution of Mammals in India, Burma 
and Ceylon, and with the further object of sup- 
plementing the collection of Indian Mammals 
at the Bombay Natural History Society’s 
Museum and at the British Museum as well as 
at the Natural History Museums in India, the 
primary object of the Survey being the further- 
ance of our knowledge of Indian Mammalian 
Fauna, Up to 1891 Naturalists in India had 
to rely for information on Dr Jerdon’s “ Mam- 
mals of India" published In 1874. In 1884 
K A. Sterndale published his Natural Historv 
of Indian Mammals a purely popular work 
which did not add much to Jerdon’s book In 
1881 a memorial prepared by Dr Slater, Hon 
Secretary to the Zoological Society, and signed by 
Darwin, Hooker, Huxley, and other well-known 
‘scientists, was presented to the Secretary of 
State for India The memorial recommended 
that a series of Volumes dealing with the Fauna 
of India should be prepared and Dr Blanford 
‘'hoiild be appointed Its Editor The memorial 
rosulted In the publication in I88b-1890 of the 
Volume on Mammals In the "Fauna of Britisli 
India" Series and since 1891 this volume has been 
ihc' standard work on Indian Mammals. Blan 
ford’s book was however based on the informa- 
tion then available and the shortcomings of the 
nook have been revealed in the light of more 
recent research. Further knowledge In regard 
to distribution and classification and the 


discoveries of new species have rendered 
Blanford practically obsolete. 

To remedy this defect, at the instigation of 
the authorities of the British Museum, the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society decided to institute 
what is now known as the Mammal Survey 
Mr W. S. Millard, then Hon Secretary of 
that Society, issued in ao appeal to its members 
to enable the Society to engage the services of 
trained European collectors so as to make a 
systematic collection of the mammals of India, 
Burma and Ceylon Tlie response to the appeal 
resulted in over a lakh of rupees being raised 
between 1911 and 1920, partly by subscriptions 
from the Society’s members, contributions from 
Indian Princes, and grants from the Indian 
Government, the Government of Burma, Ceylon, 
Malay States, and the Provincial Governments 
Subscriptions were also received from a few 
Learned Societies and Institutions in England 
and America By the outbreak of the war the 
Survey had been carried on over large areas of 
the country, the districts covered being — In 
Western India a portion of Sind, the whole of 
Gujarat, Kutch and Kathiawar, the Southern 
Maharatta Country and Kanara in Southern 
India , in Coorg and Mysore, in the centre 
largo tracts of the Central Provinces and some 
districts of Bengal and Behar , in Northern 
India the Society’s collectors had worked over 
Kumaun, Darjeeling and Sikkim and the 
Bhutan Diiars In Burma, collections were 
made along the Chindwin river, In Ceotral Burma 
and in the Shan States, Pegu and a portion of 
Tennasenm The whole of Ceylon was also 
systematically surveyed. 

The material, which up to the outbreak of 
War comprised some 17,000 specimens, was 
forwarded to the British Museum where the 
collections were scientifically worked out by 
the late Mr It C Wroughton, formerly Inspec- 
tor General of Forests, Mr Oldfield Thomas 
F.R s , Curator of Mammals at the British 
Museum, Mr Martin C Hinton and others The 
results of their researches were published in a 
series of scientific papers in the journal of the 
Bombay Natural History Society The enorm- 
ous mass of material then collected resulted in 
the discoveiy of large numbers of new forms 
and species and by increasing our knowledge of 
the distribution of Indian Mammalia has enabled 
the revision of Blanford’s Mammalia to be 
undertaken and earlv in 1921 the Secretary of 
State for India commissioned Mr R C Wrough- 
ton, since deceased, and Mr M. C. Hinton to 
undertake the work 

When demobilization rendered it possible the 
work of the Survey which had been in abey- 
ance during the war was resumed and a collec- 
tor, Mr C Primrose, was sent to Assam and 
the Mergui Archipelago and Mr Oldfield Thomas 
has written very appreciatively of his work 
among those islands. Mr. Primrose then began 
workmg inland but owing to the impracticabi- 
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lity of continuing his work in Burma during the 
monsoon, he was transferred to Gwalior where 
II H. the Maharaja kindly accorded permission 
to work in his territories 

After working a portion of the Eastern Ghats 
the next move was to the Kangra District in 
the North-West Himalayas and then on to the 
Punjab Salt Bange Two other collectors worked 
in Southern India Permission was once more 
obtained from the Nepal Government for a col 
lector to resume the Survey work in that country 
The work in Nepal was brought to a successful 
close early in 1928 with a representative 
collection of interesting mammals and birds 

Botanical Survey — The Botanical Survey 
Department of the Government of India is 
under the control of a Director who is also 
Superintendent of the Boyal Botanic Gardf*n, 
Calcutta There is a staff at headquarters of 
two officers for systematic work and at the Indian 
Museum a curator who is engaged in the develop- 
ment and mamtenance of tlie Industrial Section 
The Director holds administrative charge of 
the Government of India’s cinchona operations 
in Burma, of qumine manufacture m Bengal 
and of the distribution of cinchona products 
to the Government of India’s area of distribution 
in Upper India 

The oxisteme of the Botanical Sur\cj, like 
that of the (ieological Survey, has both a cultur il 
and an economic justification On general 
grounds it is obvious that a progressive (Jovern- 
ment should acquaint it^'Cll with the physical 
facts of the area it administers, and although 
apart from tiie cinchona operations, the activi- 
ties of the Survey cannot be «aid to have much 
immediate ec.ononuc apphe ability — consisting as 
they do of investigations and researches 
into the systematics, physiologc , ecology, and 
histology of plant life — the work accomplished 
in pure botany at the Ko\al liot.iiuc Garden 
during th« last century and a half ha„ exeicieed 
a profound and far-reaching inlluencc uj»onthe 
devcloprnen^ of Agricultural Science and 
lorestry in India 

Survey of Indiu — 1'he first nnthoiitative 
map of India was xmhlishc'c] liy D’Anvillc in 
1752, when the exploration of the tlien unknown 
India was still l.irgely in Fi cm h liands ]t 
had been compiled from loutcs of solitarv 
travellers and rough charts ol thc^ coast 

The Survey of India mav" lie said to liavc been 
founded in 17(57 — ten vc\ars after the battle ol 
Plassev — wfiicn TvOid (live formallv app(»int(‘cl 
Major James Kennel the first SuTvevor General 
of Bengal, at that time the most important of 
the East India (Jomjunv’s possessions, though 
there were c.irlier settlements in JVladias and 
Bombav 

llennell’s maps were origm<iny' militarv 
reconnaissances and latterlv chained surveys 
based on astronomic ally fixed points, and do not 
jirotend to the ac curaev of modern maps of 
India based on the rigid system of tnangiilation 
commenced at Madras in 1 802 and since extended 
over and beyond India Even now, howcvci, the 
relative accuracy of these old maps makes them 
valuable in legal disputes, as for instance m 
proving that the holding of a Bengal landowner 
■was a river area at the time of the Permanent 
Settlement cd 1793, so that he is debarred from 
its benefits. I 


Jrom these beginnings, this department has 
gradually become primarily responsible for all 
topograjihical surveys, explorations and the 
j maintenance of geograpldcal maps of the gi cater 
part of Southein Asia, and also for geodetic 
I work 

I Geodesy means the investigation of the size. 
I sliape and structure of the eartli, and the geodetic 
[ work of the department conists of primary 
(or geodetic) tnangiilation, latitude, longitude 
and gravity determinations From these the 
exact ‘’figure” of the eartli is olitainecl, 
whereby points fixed hv tnangiilation can be 
accural ely located on its eurvecl surface This 
system of fixed jiGints holds together all topo- 
graphical and revenne surveys, and the existence 
of such a system from the early day^s of the 
dcpaitment has obviated the embarrassments 
caused in otlier coimtiies where isolated toj)o- 
graphical surveys have been started without a 
rigid framework, with the inevitable result that 
they could not he fitted together 

A geodetic iiamework is, therefore, essential 
in any kirge surveys but tlu*re arc a numbei of 
other activities, all of them ultiinatclv utilitarian 
winch can lie snitablv comhinecl wuth its execu- 
tion, <ind the following aie some of these* which 
arc cairied out in India 

Piecise levelling for tlie determination of 
heights , 

Tidal predictions and publication of Tide 
Tables for forty -one poits between Suez and 
Sing.ipoie 

1’he Mamietu survey , 

Ohseiv.ition of the direction and force of 
gravil y , 

Asiionomic al obseryatlons to determine 
1 liitude, longitude and time , 

S(*jsmogia])hic and meteorological observations 
at Delira Dun 

Indian geod(‘8> has disclosed hv fai the largest 
known anomalies of grav itational attiadioii in 
the c'arth’s crust, which havc^ recentlv' led to a 
reconsideration of the whole theory of isosta'-y 

Topographical Svreeys — In the past this 
department iisc'd to cairy out the large scale 
revenue suivoy', foi most of Indi.i, and was 
still rondncting this work foi f'entral and 
Eastern India and Burma in 1905 

Though revcmie survey is i>rimari1y a roc out 
of individual pioperty houndaric'S and is coji- 
(crmclvvifli (lie siirhie (' featnn*s, ground levels 
and exact geograjihic al position essential to a 
toi»o«raphi( .il survey , it was on the wliolt* tound 
econoniu.cl to <any out both surveys togctlui 

By 1905 however, .ill the ITovinces had taken 
over the revenue suivevs lor which they had 
always paid, and (he Survev ot India was 
enalileci to concentrate its eneigies on a complete 
now scenes ot modern topograjihical maps m 
seveial colours on the 1-mch (o 1-mile scale 

This new series had been rendeied necessarv 
liy tlie natural demand for more detailed infui- 
matjon to heshowm on maps, esjiec lally as regards 
the jiortray.il of hill leatures by ( ontours, proper 
classification ol eoinmunic atioiis and — moic 
recently — air traffic lequnements 

11 was intended that this 1905 survey should he 
completed in twenty -live va'ars, and then levised 
periodic ally*^ every thirty yc'ars Owing howevei 
to the W'ar and more rec emt retrenchments only 
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two-thirds of the programme had been eomideted 
by 1932, in si)ite of a reduetion of scale £oi the 
less important areas 

Although new surveys eo\ermg from thirty 
to sixty thousand square miles .in aiea ( oni- 
p.irable to tli.it of England are larrifd out 
every year, the maps of a huge ]).irt of the 
(ountry aie still over 50 yeais old, printed 
mostly in black only, and have hill leatuKs 
slicwn by roughly sketdied form lines or 
liachures , sudi dianges m town sites, < anals 
.tiid commuun ations as have bien (inhodied in 
them have not been siiivevrd on the ground 
but enteicd from outside information 

Owing to th(* serious flnani lal sitnt.ition in 
193J, the e'lt.iblishment oi the department was 
sev(‘rely tut down and its annual t xpenditure 
liahed, m const quent e of whit h tlie moth rn 
survey of India t annot now be eonii»lded before 
J05() 

'I’hc obsolescence of the iirescnt series of 
modern maps of Intha is shewn in the setond 
mtlex map at tht' end tif this lejuirt 

LaHfe Stale Strrrti/s — Siirvejs and ret ords 
ol international, state and provint ml bountlaries 
hive alwa\s lormetl an inqiortant item of 
toi)ogra])hi( al w'oik, anti in ret cut yiars numerous 
(findc Maps hav<‘ lit'en pulilishctl ol important 
( ities and nulitar\ stations where the l-indi to 
i-mile scale is inadequate 

Mi'iCellaneou'i Whilt' expending on topo- 
gri])hieal .tnd geodet n work all funds allottt'd 
h\ Inijiorml hevtnms the depaitment is 
piepaied to undeitako oi aitl lot al survtjs, 
on ])a>ment by thtise ttmetrnc'’, such as 
Eorcst .lud t antonmenf surveys , 
lliveram, irrigation, r.iilw.ij anti citv sutvejs 
Siiivevs of tea garthais .ind inimug are.is, 
with silt h t ontrol levelling as is net cssary lor 
these operations 

Admmistiativt assistance is ilso given, and 
(xecutive ofhceis, lent in aid of the leveniie 
'-urvejs of various Provint es <ind States 
Phe Printing Ofhees .it Ciihiitta iml Dchra 
Him also earr\ out woik for other (Jovernnicnt 
ild>‘irtments, su< h as special majis, illustrations 
tor Jleports and all diagrams for jiatents 

The M.ithematii al Instiument Ofht e of this 
l»artment .vssists all Eovt'rnment tlcjiartments, 
cs well -IS non-ollu lals, by in.iiutaining <x high 
st.imlaiti of instrumental ."ind optn al eciuipinent 
"id hv m.mufacturmg and repairing instruments 
wliidi would othciwise have to be imported 
J"»m abroad 

lleqairements and Ait Satiey — The 
ill part ineiit is also responsible for all survey 
operations lecpiired bv the arniv', and is in a 
I'osil ion to meet the ra jiidly me re.ising < omplexity 
"1 modern military requirements, especially m 
"1 survey 

In view of its high military importance, air 
uivey work for civil purposes is lei eiving all 
possible encouragement and assistance, and the 
dest methods of mapping from photographs 
' dan from the ground are being studied ex- 
I'l'iiuientally 

I he fiving and photography for air mapping 
"I’ue by this department are at jiresent carried 
"111 by the Iloyal Air Force or the Indian Air 
purvey Company, a commercial Ann with 
U( ulqiiarters at Dum Dum 
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Ad m in iht ration is by the Surveyor Ceneral 
under the Education, He.ilth and Lands Depart- 
ment of the (xovernment of India 

The Headquarters Ottiee is at Caliutta under 
the Assistant Survevor (Jemr.il, and tlicre are 
four Direitors, one foi the Map Publuation 
and otlier tefhnbal olfnes at C.ikutta, and 
thrci tor three of the five Survey of India 
Circles into whn li the ( ountrv is divided, the 
other two Ciri li anas ((overing IJurma and 
South India) .ire .nlmmistered jiersonally liy 
the Surveyor ( General 

Of the thiee Cm le Direi tors, one also .admini- 
sters tin Ceodetn lir.ineh at Dehra Dun in 
.iddition to las topographnal survey Cirile 

Any enqunies regarding surveys, m.ips or 
pnliln atioiis may be addri'sscd eitlur to the 
lleadqiiaiters Ofliie or to the Survey Director 
or Independent P.arl v^ (oneerned, whose ad- 
dresses are Dnei tor. Map Piibln ation, Calcutta , 
Dina for, (icodeln Br.in<h, Dehra Dun, Diiee- 
toi, t’rontnr Cm li , Simla, Dmitoi, L.isfern 
Cm le, Shillong , Ofhi I'r in < hinge, IS'o b (South 
India) Party , L.ing.ilore and Olhcei-iii-Charge, 
-.Vo 10 (Billina) Part) , Majmvo 

Indian Science Congress — 1 he Indi.vn 
scienee C.muress w is lonnded largely owing to 
tlifl efforts of Prof P S Macmahon and Dr J L. 
Stmonsen These tw o gentlemen worked jointly 
aa Honorary General Si'cretanes of the Congress 
till 1921 The Asiatic Sociity of Bengal under- 
taki's the management of the Congress finances and 
publishes annually the proceedings of the Con- 
gress The objects are (1) to encourage research 
.and to make the results generally known among 
science w orkers in India, (2) to give opportunities 
for personal intercourse and scientific compa- 
nionship and thus to overcome to some extent 
one of the chief drawbacks m the life of workers 
in science in India, (3) to promote public intcrcBt 
in science , for this end the Congress is held 
at different centres annually, and evening 
lectures open to the public form .an important 
part of the proceedings of each Congress 

The Congress, which is progressive and vigor- 
ous, meets in January each year, tlie proceed - 
mgs last for six days The Head of the Loral 
Gov'crnment is P.itron of the Congress, tin* 
Congress session is opened by^ a Presidential 
Address dehveriv’ by the President for the 
year The Piesidcni is chosen annually, the 
different sertions being represented in turn. 
The sections are (1) Agriculture, (2) Physics 
and Mathematics, (3) Chemistry and Applied 
Botanv, (4) Zoology and Ethnography, (5) 
Botany, (6) Geology, (7) Medical Research , 
when the sections meet separately each section 
is presided over bv its own President also 
chosen annually The mornings are devoted to 
the reading and discussion of the papers, 
the afternoons to social functions and visits 
to places of interest*, in the evenings public 
lectures are delivered 

The Indian Research Fund Association — 

This Association, which is a much older body 
than the National Research Council in England , 
was constituted in 1911 with a sum of rupees 
five lakhs (£33,000) set aside as an endowment 
for the prosecution and assistance of research, 
the propagation of knowledge and experimental 
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meaeures generally in connection with the 
causation, mode of spread and prevention of 
communicable diseases It can claim to be 
amongst the pioneers in organised medical 
research on a large scale and has been referred 
to bj other countries in very complimentary 
language Still better, it has been copied by 
several other nations 

During 1929 the constitution of the Governing 
Body was altered by the Government of India 
It was considered that, in view of the largely 
increased activities of this Association, the 
Governing Body, which had hitherto most 
expeditiously and economically conducted 
the business of the Association should be now 
made more representative in character It was 
accordingly enlarged by including two non- 
ofQcial members from the legislative Assembly, 
one from the Council of State, two from the 
Medical Faculties of the Universities and one 
non-medical scientist The <reation of a Recruit- 
ment Board in India for selecting the i>ersonnt*l 
employed by the Association and of a Omsulta- 
tive Recruitment Board in England also came 
under the consideration of Government It was 
further decided that the Governing Body of the 
Indian Iteseanh Fund Association should he the 
co-ordinating agency for the research activities 
of the All-India Institute of Public Health 
which is being built at Calcutta and of the 
proposed Central Medical Research Institute 

The Conference of Medical Research 
Workers is drawn from all parts of India 
and consists of experts in their particular lines 
of research, discussed yearly the general iiolicy 
of research work in India as well as the detailed 
schemes which are propose d to be undertaken 
by the Indian Research Fund Association m the 
following year The lesults of these discussions 
are available to guide the members of the 
Scientific Advisory Board of Uk' Indian Research 
Fund Association in making their recommenda- 
tions for the programme of the following year 
The Advisory Board also met in December and 
examined all the proposals for rc'seaidi work 
and recommended a scheme of research for the 
guidance of the Governing Body of the Indian 
Research Fund Association 

The official organ of the Association is the 
“ Indian Journal of Medical Research,” which 
has a wide international circulation Tlie 
Association also publishes “Indian M*dical 
Research Memoirs,” which are supplementary 
to the “ Journal”. 

Since its inception a great number of inquiries 
have been carried out imder tbe auspices of the 
Association and great expansion of its activities 
has taken place from small beginnings 

The principal inquiries are the Malaria 
Survey of India, which Isa Central organisation, 
located at Kasauli and Karnal, plague research 
at the Haffkine Institute, Bombay, kala-azar 
by a commission in Assam, bacteriophage by 
Dr Asheshov at Patna, nutritional research by 
Colonel McCarrison at the Pasteur Institute, 
Coonoor, and indigenous drugs and drug addic- 
tion by Lt -Col. Chopra at Calcutta. 

The Malaria Survey of India, which now 
enjoys international recognition, is constantly 
called upon to advise as to the best methods for 
malaria prevention in India As part of the 


Surveys. 


activities of this organisation and in commemo- 
ration of Sir Ronald Ross’ Intimate association 
with India, an experimental malaria station 
was opened in Karnal in January 1927 and is 
known as The Ross Field Experimental Station 
for Malaria Besides carrying out experiments 
in connection witli the prevention of malaria, 
annual classes are held at which candidates from 
all over India are shown the latest methods 
for dealing with the malaria scourge and are 
instructed how these methods should be applied 
In connection with the Malaria Survey of India 
and in order to assemble all facts relating to 
malaria, a new publication has been started 
known as the “ Records of the Malaria Survey 
of India,” of which up-to-date four number 
have been issued 

The programme for each year involves an 
expenditure of Rs 10 lakhs or more and the 
institution of 40 or 60 investigations 

Geological Survey —The ultimate aim of 
the Geological Survey of India Is the preparation 
of a geological map of India upon the accuracy 
of which the solution of most geological prob- 
lems ultimately depends Maps accompany 
the reports on the various areas in the publica- 
tions of the Department and a large amount of 
information is made available to the public 
Such maps represent pioneer work which enables 
prospectors and mining engineers to cut short 
their preliminary investigations and to start 
where the Geological Survey has left off Dur- 
ing the preparation of the geological map and 
the general survey of the country , mineral depo- 
sits of importance are sometimes discovered 
Such discoveiies are published without delay 
and every endeavour is made to induce private 
firms to take up the exploitation of the mineral 
discovered Collections of minerals, rocks and 
fossils are accumulated and exhibited in the 
]>ublic galleries of the Indian Museum, situated 
lu Calcutta Some of the most interesting and 
sciimtiflcally valuable culditions to the collections 
in recent years have been the remains of an- 
thropoid apes of great age discovered at 
dilferent places in the SiwaJik Hills, a range 
which for hundreds of miles runs parallel to 
the Hiinolayas, at a short distance below the 
foot hills of the latter, and is laigely composed 
of Himalayan detritus The Geological Survey 
helps in the spread of geological education in 
India by the presentation of mineral, rock and 
fossil specimens to educational institutions 
The knowledge gained concerning the geological 
Htnicture of India and the composition of the 
roekb that c-ompose the strata enables the 
department to help in the solution of engineer- 
ing probleiuB connected with the selection of 
sites for dams for reservoirs, the safety of hill 
slopes and the suitability of particular building 
stones for particular purposes The Department 
18 also often able to advise on problems concern- 
ed with the supply of water As a result of the 
knowledge gained concerning the structure and 
disposition of the mineral deposits of India, 
the Department is also in a position to gi\e 
advice concerning the conserxation of the 
mineral resources of the country. Tlie Geological 
Survey also undertakes the examination and 
identification, without fee, of any minerals 
rocks and fossils sent in by private observers 
The publications of the Survey Include the 
Memoirs, Records and Palseontologia Indies 
The Survey headquarters are in Calcutta. 
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Posts and 

POST 

The control of the Posts and Telofiraphs ' 
of India is vested in an ofUcer dcslgtiated I 
Diroctor-C^eneral of Posts and Ttlographs 
whose oflice is attached to the Department 
of Industries and Labour of the Government of 
India For the efficient workini? of the Depart- 
ment a representative of the Finance Di'ptt — the 
Financial Adviser, PosLs and TcleRraphs — 
has been attaclicd to tlio office of tlio D G P 
& T The Financial Adviser not only controls 
the finances of the Dept liut also assists the 
D G. geneially in cxaminimi matters containinf; 
financial implications in wlileh the forinei is 
assisted l)v the Deputy Direetor-fioneral, 
Finance The superior staff of the Direction, 
m addition to the Director-General himselt, 
consists on the postal side of one Senior Deput> 
l^irector-General, one Deputy Director-General 
(postal services), five (including one temporary) 
Asatt Dc puty Director-General and one Personal 
Assistant to the Director-General 

For postal purposes, the Indian Empire is 
divided into nine circles namely, Bengal 
and Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay, 
Burma, Central, Madras, Punjab and North- 
Weat Fiontier, United Provinces and bind and 
Baluchistan. Each of the first eight is in 
charge of a Postmaster- General and the Sind 
and Baluchistan Circle is controlled by a 
Director of Posts & Telegraphs. The Central 
Circle comprises roughly the Central Provinces 
and the Central India and Bajputana Agencies 

The PogtmasU'rs-General are responsible to the 
Director-General for the whole of the postal ar- 
rangements in their respective circles, including 
those connected with the conveyanee of mails 
by railways and inland steamers All the I'ost- 
inasters-General are provided with Deputy and 
Assistant Postmasters- General The nine Postal 
Circles are divided Into Divi‘'ions each in charge 
of a Super mtendeiit of Post Ollict'S or llailway 
Mall Service as the case may be and each 
Superintendent is assisted by a certain 
number of officials styled Inspectors 

Generally there is a head post office at the 
liead-guartcis of each revenue district and other 
post offices in the same district are usually 
subordinate to the head office for purposes 
of accounts. The Postmasters of the Calcutta, 

The Inland Tariff (which is applicable to 
below) is as follows : — 


Telegraphs. 

OFFICE. 

Bombay, and Matlras General Post Offices 
and of the larger of the other head post offices 
are directly under the Postinasters-General 
The Presidenev Postmasters, indeed, have 
one Or more Superintendents subordinate to 
them When the duties of the Postmaster 
»)r ii head office become so onerous that he is 
unable to perform them fully hirnsef a Deputy 
Postmastei is appointed to relieve him of some 
of them, and if {»tdl further relief Is required, 
one or more Assistant Postmasters are employed 
The more important of the offices subordinate 
to the head o/Hco aie designated sub-offices and 
are usually established only in towns of some 
Importance Siib-officis transact all classes of 
postal business with the public, submit accounts 
to the head offices to which they are subordinate 
incorrmrating therein the accounts of their 
branch offices, and frequently have direct 
dealings With Government local su b- treasuries . 
The officer in charge of such an office works It 
either single-handed or with the assistance of 
one or more clerks according to the amount 
of business 

Branch offices are small offices with limited 
functions ordinarily intended for villages, and 
are placed in charge either of departmental 
officers on small pay or of extraneous agents, 
such as school-masters, fehopkeepers, land- 
holders or cultiv.itors who perforin their postal 
duties in return for a small remuneration 

The audit work of the Post Office is entrust- 
ed to the Accountant-General, Posts and 
lelt graphs, who is an officer of the Finance 
Dep<vrt?aant of the Government of India and 
IS not subordinate to the Director-General 
The Accountant-General is assisted by Deputy 
Accountants-Gencral, all of whom, with the 
necessary staff o'* ckrks, perform at separate 
head -quarters the actual audit work of a certain 
nun bor of postal elides 

In accordance with an arrangement which 
has been in force since 1881, a large number of 
sub-post offices and a few head offices perform 
telegraph work in addition to their postal work 
and arc known by the name of combined offices 
The policy is to increase telegraph faeiljtiea 
everywhere and especially in towns by opening 
a number of cheap telegraph offices working 
under the control of the Post Office 

Ceylon and Portuguese India except as indicated 



When the 
postage 
is prepaid. 

When the postage 
is wholly 
unpaid. 

WheL the postage 
is insufficiently 
prepaid. 

Letter g, 

exceeding two and a half tolas 
kvery additional two and a half tolas or 
part of that weight . . 

^ Book and pattern packets 

hvery 6 tolas or part of that weight .. 

Anna. Pics. 

1 3 

1 3 

0 6 


Double the pre- 
- paid rate 
(chargeable 

OP delivery)* 

[Double the deflcl- 
1 enoy (charge ible 
j on delivery) 
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Post Office Tariffs. 


Fosioardg, 

Single g pies 

Reply 1 anna 6 pies 

(The postage on cards of private manufacture 
must be prepaid in full.) 

Parcels {prepayment compulsory). 

Parcels not exceeding 800 tolas in weight — 

Bs. a. 

Not exceeding 20 tolas 0 2 

Exceeding 20 tolas but not exceeding 
40 tolas . . . . 0 4 


I Insurance ^ees A 

Where the vdhie insured docs not exceed 
Bs 100 ... . 0 

Where the value insure I exceeds Bs 100 
but docs not exceed Bs 150 . . 0 

Where the value insured exceeds Bs 150 
but docs not exceed Bs 200 . 0 

For every additional Bs 100 or fraction 
thoicot over Jls 200 and upto Bs 1,000 0 

For every additional Bs 100 or fraction 
thereof over Bs 1,000 . . . 0 


P 

3 

4 

6 

2 

1 


For every additional 40 tolas or part As regards Portuguese India see Foreign 

of that weight . . . . . . .04 Tariff 


Registration Is compulsory In the case of 
parcels weighing over 440 tolas 

These rates are not applicable to parcel- 
for Portuguese India 

In the case of parcels for Ceylon a registration 
fee of 3 annas is chargeable on each parcel in 
addition to the rates shown above 


Acknowledgment See. — For each registered 
1 article 1 anna. 

' The Foreign Tariff (which is not applicable 
I to Ceylon or to Portuguese India except in rep- 
[ pcct of Insurance fees for par<‘cls and parcel 
postage) is as follows — 

' Letters 


Registration fee. Bs. a 

For each letter, postcard book or pat- 
tern packet, or parcel to be registered 0 3 

Ordinary Money Order fees 
On anv sura not exceeding Rs 10 .02 

On any sura exceeding Rs 10 hut not 
exceeding Its 25 . . . 0 4 

On any sum exceeding Bs 25 upto 

Rs. 600 . . . ..0 4 

for each complete sura of Rs 25, and 4 annas 
for the remainder , provided that, if ti»e re- 
mainder does not exceed Rs 10, the charge 
for it shall be only 2 annas 

Telegraphic money order fees — The came as 
the fees for ordinary money orders plus a 
telegraph charge calculated at the rates for 
inland telegrams for the actual number of 
words used in the telegram advising the remit- 
tance, according a** the telegram is to bo sent 
as an *' Express '* or as au “ Ordinary ' 
message In addition to the above a supjde- 
mentary fee of two annas is levied on each in- 
land telegraphic money order 

In the case of Ceylon the telegiaph charge 
Is calculated at the rates shown below — 

Express — Bs 2 for the first 12 word? and 3 
annas for each additional word. 

Ordinary. — Re 1 for the first 12 words and 
2 annas for each additional word Telegraphu 
money orders cannot be sent to Portuguese 
India. 

Value-payable — These are calculated on 

the amount specified for remittance to the 
sender and are the same as the fees for ordinary I 
money orders | 


I To Great Britain and f 

1 Northern Iieland, I 2i annas for the first 
j Egypt), including the 1 ounce and 2 anna" 

[ Sudan) and all Bri-<< for each additional 

! tish Colonies, Domi- ] ounce or part oi 

nlonsandposse-ssioii'- | that weight. 

cxcei)t Palestine and ( 

Transjord.in (. 

f 3J annas for the first 
To other countries, 1 ounce and 2 annas 

1 colonies or places. •< for every additional 
I j ounce or part of 

I I, that weight, 

j Postcards, Single . . . . . . 2 annas 

I „ Reply . . . . . . 4 annas. 

i Printed Papers — 2 anna for every 2 oiincts 
I or part of that weight. 

Business Papers — For a packet not 
exceeding 10 ounces in weight .. 3^ annas 
For every additional ? ounces or part of 
that weight .. .. .. .. 2 anna 

Samples — 1^ annas for first 4 ounces and 1 
anna per 2 ounces thereafter. 

Parcels 

(i) Parcels not exceeding 20 lbs in weiglit 
and addressed to Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland are iorv^arded 
as mails to the British Post Oflke 
the rates of postage applicable to 
such parrels being as follows — 

Via Over- 
Gib ra lea r land 

For a parcel — Bs a p Bs a p 

Not over 3 lbs. 1 8 o 1 13 0 

Over 3 lbs , but not over 7 lbs 2 1£ 0 3 t <> 
,, 7 ,, ,, 11 3 15 0 4 2 b 

„ 11 „ „ 20 „ 6 3 0 7 3 0 

These parcels are delivered by the post ofTue 
and the postage paid carries them to destination 
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(it) Parcels which exceed 11 lbs but which 
do not exceed 50 h s (the maxi- 
niuin allowed) in weijzht are for- 
warded from India through the 
medium of th’ P O S N Po , and 
are delivered at destination under at- 
ranciements made bv that Pompinv 
Ihe postage (barge applicable to 
such paicels is twelve annas for 
each pound, or traction of a pound 
The parcels are delivered free oi 
(barge ivithin a radius of one mile 
from the Compnnit\ Head Olfne in 
London', if addressed to any place 
beyond that radius, (arner s charges 
are levied trom the addressees (>n 
delivery I’arcels thus forw’aided 
through the P O. S N Po canno' 
be irisured during tiansit beyond 
India, but must, if they contain 
coin, etc , be insured d in in q transit 
in India . No acknowledgment 
ot deliverv can be obtained In re 
spect of these parcels, nor can sudi 
parcels be transmitted to Great 
Pritnm an 1 Northern Ireland under 
the valiie-payab le system 

Limits of Weight. 

Letters — 4 lbs 6 oz 

Printed J'apers and liiisiness Papirs — To 
i.rcat Britain and Noithern Ireland, and the 
Irish Free State, Ihitish Austr.ilasian Colonics, 
liong-kong, the Straits Settlements, Togo (Bri- 
tish), the Union of South Afric^i, llhodcsia, and 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate —5 lbs 
To Ceylon — No limit • 

To all other destinations— 4 lbs 0 oz 
Samples — To Great Britain and Newthern 
Ireland, and the Jnsh Fn'e state, Hoiig-kong, 
the Straits Settlements, 'I’ogo (British), the 
Union of South Afru i, Jlhodesia, and the 
Bechuanaland Protec toratc —5 lbs 
To Cejlon — 200 tolas 
To all otiier destinations — 1 lb 2 oz 
Parcels — 11 lbs or 20 lbs 

Limits of Size 

Letters — feet length bv it but in width 
or depth If in fonn oi roll, 2} feet in length 
and 4 inches in diameter 
Printed Papers and Business Papers — To 

U(\lon — 2 feet in length by 1 foot in width or 
U( j)th 

To all other destinations — IJ feet in length 
In feet in width or depth 
If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
•10 inches in length and 4 inches in dianu'ter 
Samples — To Great Britain and Northern 
irdand, and the Irish Free State, Ceylon, Hong- 
kong, the Straits Settlements, the Union oi 
^south Africa, Khodesia and the Bcchuaiia- 
l»nd Protectorate — 2 feet in length by 1 toot 
111 width or depth 

To all other destination — feet m length 
cS inches in width and 4 Inches in depth 
If in form of roll, dimensions in all cases are 
1 1 feet in length and 6 inches in diameter 

Money Orders, — To countries on which money 


orders have to be drawn in rupee currency, 
the rates of commission are as follows — 

Rs a 

On any sum not exceeding Us 10 .03 

On any sum exceeding Rs. 10 but not 

exceeding Rs 25 .00 

On any sum exceeding Rs 25 0 6 

for each complete sum of Rs 25 and 6 annas 
foi the remainder, provicled that, it the icmainder 
docs not exceed Rs 10, the charge for it sliall 
bo only 3 annas. 

To coiintrh s on w'hich money orders have to 
l»e drawn in sterling, the rates are as follows — 

Rs a 

On an\ sura not exceeding £1 ,,0 4 

„ , exceeding £1 but not exceeding 



£2 

0 

7 

£2 

M £3 

0 

10 


,, £4 

0 

13 

£4 

„ £5 

1 

0 

£5 


1 

0 


for each complete sum of £5 and 1 rupee for 
the remainder, provided that if the remainder 
does not exceed £1, the charge for it ‘(hall bo 
4 annas , ii it does not exceed L2, the charge 
shall be 7 annas , if it does not exceed £3, the 
charge shall be 10 annas , and if it does not 
excei'd £4. the charge shall bo 13 annas 

Insuiance fees {for registered Letters and parcels 
only). 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Mauri- 
tius, British Somaliland, the SeyeJielle^, and 
of parcels to Iraq, Zanzxbai and Portuguese India. 
Where tbe value insured does not Annas 
exceed R 8 180 ., .. 4i 

For every additional Bs 180 or 
fraction thereof .. 

For insurance of letters and parcels to Great 
Bntain and Northern Ireland and to British 
Possessions and Foreign countries {other than 
those mentioned above) to whit h insurance u 
available 

Where the value insured does not Annas 
exceed £12 .. .. 4J 

For every additional £12 or 
fraction thereof . . . . 

Acknowledgement fee — 3 annas for each 
registered article. 

Magnitude of business in Post Office — 

At the close of 1932- 3 there were 106,480 
postal ofl&cials, 23,800 post offices, and 167,170 
miles of mail lines During the year, 1,|21 
million articlep including 421 million registered 
articles were posted , stamps worth Rs 62 4 
millions were sold for postal purposes over 36 7 
million money orders of tlie total value of 
Rs 762 millions were issuei^l, a sum of Rs 192 
millions was collected for tradesmen and others 
on V P .irticles ; over 3 8 million Insured articles 
valued at 1,095 7 millions of rupees were handled. 
Customs duty, aggregating over 8 3 million rupees 
was realised on parcels and letters from abroad, 
pensions amounting to Rs 16 4 millions were 
paid to Indian Military pensioners and 15,0u0 
ibs. of quinine were sold to the public On the 
81st March 1933, there were 2,7.17,000 Savings 
Bank accounts with a total balance of Rs 414*5 
millions and 84,700 Postal Life Insurance policies 
with an aggregate assurance of Rs 158 5 millions. 
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TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


Telegraphs — Up to 1912 tne telegraph 
aystem in India was administered as a separate 
department by an officer designated Director- 
Qeneral of Telegraphs who worked in subordina- 
tion to the Government of India in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry. In that year it 
was decided to vest the control of Posts and 
Telegraphs in a single officer as an experimental 
measure with a view to the eventual amalgama- 
tion of the two Departments. 


1 The audit work of the Telegraph Department 
I is, like that of the Post Office, entrusted to 
I the Accountant-General, Posts and Telegraphs, 
i assisted by a staff of Deputy and Assistant 
' Accounrants-Geneial. 


: Inland Telegrams and Tariff. — Telegrams 
I ocnt to or received from places in India or 
! Cexioii are classed as Inland telegrams. The 
tariff for inland telegrams is as follows — 


In pursuance of this policy an experimental 
amalgamation of the two services was introduced 
in the Bombay and Central Circles from the 
Ist July 1912 The fundamental principles of 
this scheme which followed closely the system 
in force in the United Kingdom and several 
other European countries were that the traffic 
and engineering work of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment should be separated, the former branch 
of work in each Circle being transferred to the 
Postmaster-General assisted by a Deputy 
Postmaster-General and a suitable number 
of attached officers and the engineering branch 
being controlled by a Director of Telegraphs 
Subordinate to this officer there wcic several 
Divisional Superintendents who were assisted 
by a number of attached officers 


For delivery For delivery 

in India in Ceylon 


Private and State. 


Private and 
StaU 


Ex- Ordl- Ex- Ordl- 

press nary press, nary. 

Ks. a. Rs. a. Rs. a. Rs a. 

Minimum charg3 18 0 12 20 10 

Each additional 

word over 12.. 02 01 03 02 

The address is charged for 


Additional chargee. 


In 1914 the complete amalgamation of the 
two Departments was sanctioned by the Secre- 
tary of State and introduced from 1st Apiil 
The superior staff of the Direction, in addition 
to the Director-Generai himself, consists on the 
engineering side of a Chief Engineer Telegraphs, > 
with one Personal Assistant. For traffic work 
there Is a Deputy Director-General, with 
two Assistant officers In the Circles the ' 
scheme which has been introduced follows 
closely on the lines of the experimental one 
referred to above For telegraph engineering 
purposes India was divided up into five Circles, ' 
each in charge of a Director For Burma special 
arrangements were considered necessary and the 
engineering work Is in charge of the Postmaster- 
General who is a Telegraph officer specially 
selected for the purpose. These six Circles were 
divided into twenty-one Divisions each of 
which is in charge of a Divisional Engineer 
On the 1st July 1922 Sind and lialuchistan 
circle was formed w ith its headquarters at 
Karachi This circle is in charge of a Director of 
Posts and Telegraphs On the Jlst March 1924 
there were 7 Circles and 20 Divisions With a 
view to complete fusion of the three branches of 
work on the lines of the Burma Circle, the en- 
gineering work of the Bombay and Central Circles 
was brought under the control of the respective 
Postmaster General in 192^ and this unification 
proved an unqualified success and was gradually 
extended to other circles The fusion was com- 
pleted in March 1930 The telegraph traffic and 
the engineering branches in the circles arc now 
controlled by the Postmasters- General. 

There is also a Wireless Branch attached to 
the Director General's office, which is in ad- 
ministrative control of all wireless work in the 
Department. The Director of Wireless is in 
charge of this branch and is assisted by two 
officers. 


Minimum for reply-paid Minimum charge 
telegram . . for an 

ordinary telegram. 
Minimum charge for 
an ordinary 
telegram 

each 100 words 

. . . . 4 annas 

One half of the charge 
for an ordinary tele- 
gram of same length 

Rs. 

If both the offices 
of origin and 
desthiation arc 
closed . . 2 

If only one of tl e 
offices is closed 1 
If the telegram 
has to p%88 
through any 
closed interme- 
diate office an 
additional fee 
in respect of 

each such office 1 

Sigmlling by llag or sema- ( The usual in 
phore to or fiom ships — per 1 land charge 
tell gram . . • • j » fixed 

fee of 8 an 8. 

Boat hire Amount actu- 

ally necessan . 

Coplet of telegrams each 100 

words or loss 4 annM. 


Notification of delivery 

Multiple telegrams, 
or less .. 

Collat on . 


For acceptance of cn | 
Express telegram , 
dunng the hours 
when an office is 
closed 
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Press telegrams 


Minimum charge 
Each additional 6 
words over 48 In 
respect of India, 
eacn additional four 
words over 32 in 
respect of Ceylon . , 
The address is free. 


For 

For delivery delivery 

in India. in 

Ceylon 

Ex- Ordi- Ex- 
press. nary’. press 

Us a. Rs. a Us. a 

1 0 0 8 1 0 


0 2 0 1 0 2 



Ordy 

Defd DLT 

Philadelphia, M ashington 

Rs a 

Rs a Rs a 

etc. 

1 13 

0 

14J 0 10 

Chicago 

San Jrancisco, Seattle, 

2 0 

1 

0 0 11 

etc 

2 3 

1 

U 0 12 

Buenos Aires 

3 7 

1 

in . 

Rio de Janeiro 

3 10 

1 

13 

Valparaiso 

3 7 

1 

lli 

Hax ana 

2 6 

1 

2i . 

Jamaica 

3 4 

1 

10 


Surcharge on telegrams — A surcharge of two 
annas or one anna according to the class of 
telegram “ Express” or “ Ordinary” is levied 
on every Inland “Sent” tchgiam This 
surcharge docs not apply to iiress telegrams noi 
to telegram to Ceylon 


Urgeni Teh (f jams — 

Rfitc double of oidinary rate 
Daily Letter Telegrams — 
linimum charge for 25 words 


Foreign Tariff. — The charges for foreign 
telegrams vary' with the countries to wdiich they 
are addressed The rates per word for telegramp 
to countries in Europe, America etc are as 
follows — 

Ordy Defd 1) L T 
Ils a Rs a Rs c’ 

Europe via IRC 


Great Britain and Is'^or- 


them Ireland 

0 

J5 

0 

71 0 

5 

Irish Free State 

1 

0 

0 

8 0 

5 } 

Belgium 

1 

2 

0 

9 0 

6 

Holland 

1 

2 

0 

0 0 

6 

Germany 

1 

4 

0 

10 0 

7 

Switzerland 

1 

4 

0 

10 0 

7 

Spain 

1 

4 

0 

10 


France 

1 

3 

0 

9} 0 

C} 

Italy City of the Vatican 

1 

5 

0 

104 


Other Offices 

1 

4 

0 

10 0 

7 

^Norway — 






Svalbard 

1 

7 

0 

in 


Other Places 

1 

4 

0 

10 0 

7 

Bulgaiia 

1 

5 

0 

lOj} 0 

10 

Russia 

1 

5 

0 10} 0 

7 

1 uikey 

1 

5 




Czecho- Slovakia 

1 

5 

{) 105 0 

7 

'^outh Africa via IRC — 






Zanzibar 






Union of South Africa 






and S W Africa 

1 

ID 

0 

15} 0 

8} 

1 luerica via IRC — 






K A. Cables 






Ontario, Quebec, Nova 






Scotia, etc 

i 

11 

0 

13} 0 

9 

Manitoba 

2 

1 

1 

i 0 

11 

Vancouver B C 

2 

3 

1 

1} 0 

12 

New York, Boston, etc. 

1 

11 

0 13} 0 

9 


Ordinary rate telegrams may be written in 
C ode 

Tidegrams are accepted at all Go\ernment 
Telegraph Ofhccs 

Usual rules apply regarding Registration 
Reply Paid, etc 

Ihill lists published in Posts and Telegraphs 
Guide 


Radio-Telegrams. — For radio-telegrams ad- 
dressed to ships at sea from offices in India or 
Burma and transmitted via the coast stations at 
Bombay, Calcutta, Karachi, Madras, Port Blair 
or Rangoon the charge is thirteen annas per 
word in nearly all cases. 

The following are the charges (excluding 
supplemeuturv charges) for i adio- telegrams from 
Offices In India or Burma transmitted to ships at 
sea through tlie coast stations mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph . — 

Total charge 
per word 

Rs. a. 

(1) All Government or Private 

Radio-telegrams, ex- 
cepting those mentioned 
in (2) to (4) below 0 13 

(2) Radio-telegrams to His 

Britannic Majesty’s Slops 
of War or Sliips of the 
Royal Indian Marine . . 0 8 

( 3) Radio telegrams to Spanish 

or Swedisli ships .. 0 12 

The sender of a radio-telegram may prepay 

a reply He must insert before tlie address, 
the instruction “ 11 P ” followed by mention 
In Rupees and annas of the amount prepaid, 
e.g., R P. 7-8. This expression counts as one 
word. 
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DAILY LLTTEll-TLLLL llAMb 


Daily Letter* Telegrams in plain language, 
which are dealt with telegraphically through- 
out are accepted on au> day of the week, and 
are ordinarily delivered to the addressee on 
the morning ot the aei oud day following the 
day of hooking They are suliject to the 
conditions prescribed for Deferred Foreign 
telegrams with certain exceptions as stated 
below 

The charge for a Daily Letter-Telegram is 
ordinaiily one-tlnrd of the charge loi a full rate 
telegram of the same length and by the same 
route subject to a minimum charge eiiual to the 
charge for 25 words at such reduced rate 
including the indication I)].T 

The late fee system liocs not <ipply to Daily 
Letter-Telegrams and such telegrams are not 
accepted during the closed hours of an othce 
On Indian iines Daily Lctter-'J’elegrams are 
transmitted after Deterred Foreign telegrams 
The only special sei vices admitted m daily 
letter telegrams are llc})l\ paid, Poste lle- 
stante, Telegraph restante and telegraph re- 
direction under orders ot the addressee 

Growth of Telegraphs — At the end of 
1897-9^ there were 50,303 miles of line and 
155,088 miles of wire and cable, as comjiared 
with 107,160 miles ot line including cable and 
587,574 miles oi wire including conductors 
respectively, on the 31st March 1933 Tlu 
numbers of departmental telegraph offices were 
257 and 115 (including xO lladio offices), 
respectively, while the number of telegraph offices 
worked by the Post Office rose from 1,634 to 
4,274 


The increase in the number of paid telegrams 
dealt with is shown by the following figures — 


f Private 
Inland ^ State 
(. PrefS 
r Private 
Foreign, i State 
Press 


1897-98 1932-33 

.. 4,107,270 11,711.350 

.. 800,382 8,52,009 

35,910 679,701 

735,679 2,249,683 

9,896 28,556 

5,278 71,8'*4 


5 754 415 15,593,235 


The outturn of the workshops during 1930-31 
represented a total value of Jls 10,53,600. 

Wireless — The total number of departmenf- 
al wireless stations open at the end of 1932-33 
w'as thirty, viz, Akyab, Allahabad, Basseln, 
Pombay, Calcutta, Cheduba, Chittagong, Delhi, 
Diamond Island, .lodhpur, Jutogh, Karachi, (two 
stations), Lahore, Madras (3 stations), Nagpur, 
Peshawar, Poona, Poit Blair, Quetta, Rangoon 
(4 stations), Sand heads (two pilot- vessels), 
Sandowa\ md Victoria Point, of which only 
Ciuduba Port Blair atid Victor! i Point booked 
telegrams direct from the public 

Seven of these stations w’crc designated coast 
st.itions foi ( oinmuiiu ation with ships at sea 
and ten w'orked as aeronautical stations in 
coim(‘Ction with legular air services 

The Duplex high-speed service between 
Rangoon and Madras continued to work satis- 
factorily, the Wheatstone system being employed 
generally for this circuit. 


Telephones — On tlie Ust March 3 933 
the immbc^r ot telejihone exchanges established 
liy ihc Di'jiartmcnt wa*. 317 with 19 025 straight 
line c‘oniie( tions <jnd 3,084 extension tcleiihones. 
Oflhesp exdi.ingcs, 169 weie worked depart- 
mentallv 'Ihe number of telephone exchanges 
est iblisht^d by Telephone Comjianies was 25 
wi*-}! 35,200 c onnect ions 


Ihe total staff employed on telegraphs, 
tedephont s and wireless on the Slst March 1933 
w.is 13,500 

Posts and Telegraphs — ^The capital outlay 
of the Indian Posts auef Telegraphs Department 
during and to Ihe r nd of the year 19 12-33 
W'as Rs 19,37,750 and Rs 15,82,84,000 respec- 
tivelv Tim rc'oeipts for the year cuided Blst 
March 1931 amounted to Rs 10,55,40,000 and 
chaiges (including interest on capital outlay) 
to Rs 10,97,30 000, the result being a net loss 
of Rs 41,90,000 
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Sanitation. 


The history of the sanitary departments In 
India goes back for about sixty years. During 
that period great improvements have been 
effected in the sanitary condition of the towns, 
though much remains to be don#‘ . but the pro- 
fn*e8s of rural sanitation which Involves the 
health of the great bulk of the population has 
been slow, and incommensurate with the thought 
and labour bestowed on the subject. “ The 
reason lies in the apathy of the people and the 
tenacity with which they cling to domestic 
customs iniurious to health. While the in- 
tiabitants of the plainft of India are on the whole 
distinguished for personal cleanliness, the sense 
of pubkic cleanliness has ever been wanting. 
Great improvements have been eflected in 
many places ; but the village house is still often 
ill-ventilated and over-poniilated : the villaae 
bite dirty, crowded with cattle, choked with rank 
vegetation, and poisoned bv stagnant pools , 
and the village tanks polluted, and used In- 
discriminately for bathing, cooking and drinking 
That the way to improvement lies through the 
education of the people has always been 
recognised/* 

Of recent years the pace has been speeded 
up as education progressed, education develop- 
ed, and funds were available. In a resolution 
issued in May 23rd, 1914, the Government of 
India summarised the position at that time, and 
laid down the general lines of advance. This 
resolution {Qazeue of India,, May 26th, 1914) 
should be studied by all who wish to under- 
stand the attitude of the Government of India 
towards sanitation prior to the passing of 
the Reform Aet of 1919. It will be found 
summarised in the Indian Year Book of 1922 
(page 475 et tteq ) and earlier editions. One of the 
Greatest changes effected by the Reform Act of 
li)19 was the transfer of sanitation to the 
provinces making it a subject directly responsi- 
ble to local control through Ministers It is yet 
too early to attempt to indicate the effects 
of this change. 

The Public Health Commissioner with the 
Government of India in a general review of 
health organisation in British India which he 
bud m January, 1928, before the Interchange 
Study Tour organised for Medical Officers of 
Health from the Par Eastern Countries by the 
j Health Organisation of the League of Nations, 
eonclucled “ that the State effort in regard to 
Health Organisation in British India is one 

no mean importance, that it has evolved 
o\er a couple of centuries during which many 
I'HstakcB in policy must be admitted, that it 
has provided the Officers and the stimulus neces- 
for laying the foundations of medical edu- 
'■ation, that it has tried to uphold the ethical 
Haiidards of western medicine and that in which- 
ever way it is regarded it is an effort of which no 
* government need be ashamed ” He quoted, the 
[pmark of the Government of India in their Reso* 
hition of 1914, that “In the land of the ox cart 
one must not expect the pace of the motorcar.” 

19 


The Public Health Commissioner in his 
annual report for the year 1926 noted the 
introduction of the political element into health 
matters as a result of the Reforms and said that 
the Improvements being introduced before the 
Reforms were In some provinces now In a fairway 
to maturing but that in other provinces “with 
less appreciation of the actual needs so far 
from adding to the organisation as they have 
found it have shown a desire to scrap even some 
of what they originally possessed “ But, he 
says, “ though the picture is neither bright nor 
the future rosy, it is becoming Increasingly 
evident that a considerable section of the Indian 
community is thinking seriously on these 
public health problems amid much futile and 
destructive criticisms of State and municipal 
efforts here and there valuable and suggestive 
criticism can be met with which goes to prove 
my contention.” 

India’s birth rate In 1925 was nearly twice 
that of England and Wales, her death rate was 
twice that of England and Wales and nearly 
three times that of New Zealand and her infan- 
tile mortahty rate was nearly 2^ times that of 
England and Wales and nearly 4^ times that of 
New Zealand “ The information furnished 
for the great group of infectious diseases of world 
import, i e , plague, cholera, small-pox, yellow 
fever, typhus, malaria, and dysentery shows 
(says the Public Health Report already cited) 
that if we except typhus and yellow fever, 
India is one of the world 's reservoirs of infec- 
} tlon for the others and the main reservoir of 
infection for plague and cholera ” The signi- 
ficance of these facts must, adds the Commis- 
sioner, be obvious to all who think “Briefly 
their implication Is that India’s house, from the 
public health point of view. Is sadly out of order 
and that this disorder requires to be attend- 
ed to. It is not for India to say that so far as she 
is concerned prevention is impossible If we 
think of the effect of sunlight on tubercle rid- 
den children , of the effect of feeding on rickets, 
scurvy and bon-beri , of the way In which 
malaria, cholera, yellow fever, dengue, ankylos- 
tomiasis and filariasis can be and have been over- 
come we need have no fear in regard to India 
provided the necessary measures are put into 
operation ” 

The Public Health Commissioner in an address 
before the annual congress of the Far Eastern 
Association of Tropical Medicine, held in Cal- 
cutta in December, 1927, urged the Import- 
ance of instituting a Central Ministry of Health 
which should be charged with the functions of 
co-ordinatmg the policies and activities 
of the departments concerned m the several 
provinces and with keeping them abreast of 
scientific progress There is at present no 
public Health Act for the whole of India, nor 
under existing administrative arrangements is 
one immediately possible, but the desirability of 
the Central Ministry of Health and of such an Act 
is likely to be urged in the course of the revision 
of the Constitutional Reforms now in progress. 
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The Ck>mmissioner in his annual report to 
(Government for 1927 gave at the outset 
tlie lollowlng text for thought “ Whether 
the institution of a Ministry of Health, which 
many of us think is long overdue for the Indian 
Empire, would accelerate progress is a matter 
of opinion ; but there can be little doubt that such 
progress must depend not on a haphazard pro- 
gramme or on the fulfilment of an annual routine 
of measures sanctified by tradition but rather 
on the acceptance of such cardinal principles 
as have been laid down by the Chief Medical 
Officer of the British Ministry of Health In his 
1927 report and by a genuine attempt to work 
to these. Sir George Newman points out that 
‘Nothing is more certain than the fact that the 
physical advancement and health of mankind 
is dependant not upon a doctor’s stunt here or 
a sanitary institution there but upon the whole 
social evolution of the people Now, these 
desired ends are not reached merely by announ- 
cing them, still less by leaving thmgs to chance, 
drift or fate. They can in any case only be 
partly reached at all without foresight, organisa- 
tion and expenditure ‘ He proceeds to inpulcate 
four basic principles which it is necessary for 


any modern State to work to and which are at 
follows . — 

(o) ascertainment and accurate registration 
of the data obtainable , 

(2>) the establishing of a definite standard to 
work to, which should be based on healtli 
and physiology and not on disease or 
pestilence ; 

(c) the study of the character and incidence 
of disease, its causes and predisposinji 
conditions, its mode of spread, its social 
factors which increase or reduce it and the 
means of its treatment and prevention, 

(d) the establishment of a national organisa 
tion by the assent of public opinion, such 
organisation being an index of the aspira 
tions and enlightenment of the people 

It is for consideration how far we in India 
are now working to these basic principles or are 
likely to in the future and whether our existing 
public health organisation is best suited to 
enable us to do this.’* 


The following tabic of vital statistics is taken from the Public Health Commissioner s latest 
annual rejKirt — 


Province 

Birth Hates (per mllle). 

Death Hates (per mille) 

1931 

Previous 

5 years 

1931. 

Previous 

5 years. 

Delhi 


42 2 

46 5 

23 7 

35 3 

Bengal . . 


27 8 

20 2 

22 3 

22 7 

Bihar and Orissa 


i3 9 

37 0 

28 6 

26 5 

Assam . . 


28 1 

31 3 

18 7 

22 2 

Uhlted Provinces 


35 (5 

36 2 

27.0 

24 7 

Punjab . . 


42 7 

38 1 

26 0 

25 7 

N. W. Frontier Provmce 


30 7 

26 9 

20 2 

19 7 

Central Provinces and Berar . 


44.8 

46 0 

35 5 

34 2 

Madras 


35 5 

37 5 

23 7 

25 3 

Coorg 


24 5 

21 1 

23 8 

29 1 

Bombay . . 


30 1 

37 5 

23 8 

28 3 

Burma 


26.5 

26 8 

17 4 

29 9 

Ajmer-Merwara 


34.0 

28 8 

30 1 

25 0 

Irtish India 

.. 

34.8 

35.7 

24.0 

26 0 






— 
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Chief Causes of Mortality .—There are three main clasBes of fatal diseases specific fevers 
diseases affecting the abdominal organs, and lung diseases. Intestinal and skin parasites, 
ulcers and other indications of scurvy widely prevail The table below shows the number of 
deaths from each of the principal diseases and from all other causes in British India and death 
rates per 1,000 during 1031 •— 


Mortality daring 1931. 

"D-^DeathB, B— Ratio per mille 


Province 

Cholera. 

Small-pox, 

Plague 

Fevers. 

Dysentery 

and 

Diarrhoea 

Respira- 

tory 

Diseases. 

All 

otlxer 

causes. 

Pellii 

. /D. 

01 

20 

1 

7,020 

.613 

4,348 

3,111 



0 1 

0 0 

0 0 

11 0 

0.8 

6 8 

4 9 

Bengal 


79,073 

9,207 

1 

731,784 

42,764 

62,361 

188,132 


in 

1 6! 

0 2 

0 0 

14 7 

0 9 

1 2 

3 7 

Bihar 

and fjy 

40,943 

8,028 

5,429 

729,447 

24,085| 

7,013 

187,754 

Orissa \ R 

1 1 

0 2 

0 1 

19 4 

I 

‘ 0 6 

1 I 

0 2 

5 0 

\ssam 
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93,189 

9,3991 

5,805 

33,617 



0 7 

0 1 


11 8 

1 2 

0 7 

4 2 

n Provinces fl). 

31,118 

3,355 

31,225 

1 ,02.6,285! 

15,041i 

36,012 

162,272 



0 Oj 

0 1 

0 0 

21 21 

0 3 

I 

3 3 

Tunjab 

/D. 

391 

3,040 

1,150 

410,074! 

14,284 

5.6,317 

117,454 


\lt. 

0 0 

0 2 

0 0 

17 8| 

0.0 

2 4 

5 0 

NWFP fD. 

106 

02 


38,9591 

245 

2,230 

0,103 



0 0 

0 0 


10 5j 

0 1 

1 0 

2 0 

P & Rerar fD. 

14,1 36 

4,580 

1.042 

294,839* 

44,005 

42,537 

148,183 


\R 

0 9 

0 3 

0 1 

10 0 

2 9 

2 7 

9 6 

^^^ld^as 


30,232 

4,000 

1,073 

331,834 

83,838 

1 93,222 

527,713 


\R 

0 7 

0 1 

0 0 

7 3 

1 9 

1 2 1 

11 6 

i'oorg 


110 

24 

26 

2,920 

112 

251' 

439 


in 

0 7 

0 1 

0 1 

17 9 

0 7 

' 1 6' 

1 

2 7 

l-nmbav rr> 

18,040 

1,873 

3,500 

195,139 

26,517 

’ 97,969 

175,727 


\R 

0 8 

0 1 

0 2 

8 9 

1 2 

I 

4 5 

8 1 

Burma 

. fjy 

534 

400 

1,674 

75,297 

0,052 

12,016 

114,146 


ill 

0 0 

0 0 

0 1 

0 2 

0 5 

1 0 

9.4 

'jmer 

Mor- /D 

32 

1 

731 

* 

13,407 

216 

533 

1,966 

war a. 

ill 

0 0 

1 3 


24 0 

0 4 

0 9 

3 5 


fD. 

220,909 

37,272 

45,620 

3,956,100 

268,331 

420,294 

1,666,567 


1931.} 









1r 

0 8 

0 1 

0 2 

14 9 

1 0 

1 6 

0 3 

1 OTAL -J 










fD 

337,322 

I 72,813 

24,841 

3,787,094 

237,892 

400,527 

1,022,360 


1930.} 






1 



L U 

1 4 

0 31 0 1 

1 

15 7 

1 0 

1.7 

i 

0 7 


Statistical health reports for all India are always, inevitably submitted are belated owing to 
^•>0 number of iwovinces f rom which returns have to bo collated. 
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Public Health 


The Public Health CommiBsioner in his most 
recently published annual report, which concerns 
the year 1931, brings to notice certain leading 
facts He shows that the birth-rate for the year 
was 44 3 per mille of the 1931 census population 
as compared with 33 4 p m of the estimated 
population for 1930 and 35.7 p m for the prcced 
ing quinquennium He shows that the death rate 
was 24 8 p m of the 1931 census population as 
affainst 24 6 p m on the estimated population 
for 1930 and 26 0 p m for the preceding 
quinquennium The infantile mortality rate, 
t e , the death rate of infants below one year old 
per thousand live births, was 178 8 as against 
180 8 in 1930 and 177 6 in the preceding 
quinquennium The highest birth rate was 
recorded in the Ck'ntral Proyine^s where the 
figure was 44 1 jier mille (43 6 p m in 1930 and 
quinquennial average 46 0), and the lowest in 
('oorg, where it was 24 6 p m (25 7 p m in 1930 
and quinquennial mean 21 1) 

The Public Health Commissioner, dealing 
specially with the high rate of infantile mortality, 
mentions that statistics of the causes of these 
early deaths are not recorded but says that 
it is generally known that premature birth, 
convulsions, fe\er, malnutrition, respiratory 
diseases and bowel complaints are the mam 
causative features In a special chapter 
dealing with municipal vital statistics, he shows 
that to a considerable extent unskilled maternity 
service is responsible for high Infant mortality 
rates in mumcipahties and that stejis have been 
and are being taken in these areas to eliminate 
the risks 

Dr Ruth Young, Director of the Maternity 
and Child Welfare Bureau of the Indian Red 
Cross Society, in some notes contributed to the 
Pubhc Health Commissioner’s report on this 
subject, says that “ One is forced to a monoton- 
ous repetition of the statement that progress 
(in maternit\ and child welfare work in India) 
is very slow, that local bodies and eyen provincial 
governments evince little interest in the work 
.ind have no convictions about it sufficient to 
prompt them to spend money on such a subject ” 
On the basis of figures specially collected m the 
Madras Presidency, she says In regard to 
that field of international health province 
that “ trained health workers are almost 
absent and the number of midwives available 
work out at about one for every 1,300 cases 
of child-birth per annum One medical 

woman in about 7,000 cases is all that is available 
as a consultant in labour cases Work is almost 
entirely unsupervised and without expert 
guidance.” Dr Young adds ” The difficulties 
attending the provision of trained attendants 
for women during cliild-birth do not decrease 
as the years go by The problem is such a 
gigantic one that it tends to induce a feeling of 
despair ” One of the diffn-ulties ot training 
inldwives is the comparative uselessness ot 
employing medical men for the purpose, because 
‘ such piactitioners have not the opportunities 
to give practical Instruetioii on actual deliveries 


to the midwives and training which consists 
mainly of lectures is quite unsuited to such 
pupils,” while “ the number of medical women 
can spare time to carry on such work is very 
small and very few also have the Inclination 
to do it” A satisfactory feature of the position 
is that women are increasingly taking advantage 
of hospitals and mateniity homes for their 
confinements 

3’he Health Commissioner shows in regard 
to the general statistics that the registration of 
cases of death in India is still very defective 
” and is likely to remain so ” The Commis- 
sioner once more reiterates the demand that he 
has so often made for strengthening the central 
health organisation of India. He emphasises 
afresh the catastrophic nature of disease visita- 
tions in India, more especially those of cholera, 
smallpox and plague, and the i)aramount 
necessity for preserving not only the public 
health organisation which has hitherto existed, 
but also the principle of its skilled direction by 
competent and well experienced hygienists 
He shows that as a result of the retrenchment 
campaign “ the whole of the central health work 
of the Government of India has now to be dealt 
with by the Public Health Commissioner 
unaided ”. He adds “ One must bow to the 
penalties of financial stringency more especially 
if this be on a world-wide scale , but the voice of 
intelligent Indian opinion must sooner or later 
be heard on this both inside and outside the 
legislative chambers Such opinion will surely 
demand an organisation which is capable of 
framing a public health policy tor the countrv 
and of seeing that it is carried through It 
will surely wish to see to it that the personnel 
for this is adequate and to this end its political 
representatives must be prepared to vote such 
grants as is necessary for the expenditure. 

No big health policy for this country which is 
to be worthy of tiie name can be elaborated and 
worked to without the necessary export adminis- 
trative machinery which has its price hke any 
other commodity.” 

Referring to the impression which persists In 
certain quaiters that the transfer oi executive 
control of public health to the provinces has 
removed the need for adequate central health 
organisation, he points out how absurdly 
inconsistent this is with the facts of the position, 
one which he uses for illustration being tin 
obligations of the Government ot India m the 
field of International health 

The Public Health (Jonimissloner concludes 
” The great hope of the future must lie in the 
development of health education and, as a 
corollary, the gradual appreciation by the 
educated population of the value of health and 
so the creation of pubhc health conacieu( e 
Untjl this has hapjiened there will be little hop« 
for the exercise of that intelligent pressuie oti 
provincial Governments lor judicious exjiendi- 
ture oil certain health measures which is not 
only justifiable but neees8ar> 
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THE HEALTH OF THE ARMY 

General Health statistics of the British Army 'in India 
during the year 1932 . 
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No 
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15 
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6 54 

63 
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ii 
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38 75 

16 88 

British Otlier 
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55,336' 
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32,177 
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1 
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26.35 

British Other 
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4,317 

1,262 
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18 

4 17 

57 

1 

i 13 20 . 

1 

1 



41 62 

9.64 

British Other 
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1 

1 
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British Other 
Ranks’ chil- 
dren 

6,684 

1,999 

299 1 

85 

12 72 

14 

2 09 . 

1 



65 61 

9 82 

Others 


2,345 


440 


38 

1 

1 

■ 


1 

86 14 



Among officers of the British Army in Iiulia 
tG3 2 per thonsnnd of strength were admitted 
to hospital during the year compared with 
420 4 in 1931 There were 16 deaths, giving a 
Kitio of 0 54 per thousand, compared with 
LH and 7 70 in 1931. I'he average oonstantlv 

k in hospit.il was 38 75 or Id 88 per thousand 
of strength as compared with 15 11 in the 
preceding 's ear 'I’iie total constantU sick, in 
liospital or out of hospital, on account ol disease 
‘Old injury w.is 27 94 per thousand 

Of British soldiers 32,177, or 581 5 per thou- 
s Old were admitted to hospital « ompaied 
vdh 647 per thousand in 1931 and 580 5 pei 
Oiousand in 1913 Th<>ro were 1,646 soldier 
'Itaths or 2 9(> jier thousand of the strength 
' •mpared witli 2 76 per tlioiisand in 1931 
i’iie most important causes of mortality among 
soldiers were — 


Incal injuries . . 27 

Pneumonia 27 

tlnteric group of fe \ ci 14 

Heat stroke . 1 2 

Appondif itis 1 1 

Heat exhaustion , . 6 


The number, sent home as invalids was 409 
or 7 39 per thousand of the strengtli, compared 
with 544 or 9 74 per tliousand in 1931 


Among women and children (British Other 
ll.mks) 1,262 women or 292 3 per thousand of 
the strength were ailmitted to hospital compared 
witli 1,.195 or 314 4 pel thousand in 1931 Of 
the ihildreii, 1,999 or 299 L per tliousand of tlie 
strength were admitted to liospital, eomxiaied 
with 1,896 or 286 4 m 1931 


Tlie priiK ipal i aiise of sickness among British 
troops was malaiia of wliieli thoie were, 4,654 
easet,, a decrease of 1.628 compared with 1931. 
The veal’s lepoit by the medical authorities 
remarks, “In 1932, m India, the Bntisli troojia 
lost about 32,568 days spent in hospital on 
accoiiut of malaria alone— a matter of seiious 
eeotiouiK importam (' to the State The hard 
fact IS that we know well how to deal with the 
inalaiia piohleiu , but wo li.ive not the funds 
with wliieh to put our knowledge to adequate 
practical use,” 
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Followers 

28,248 

7,525 
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206 35 

9 43 

Others * 


2,094 


25 




73 





* Includes Reservists, Indian Territorial Force, Royal Indian Marine, Indian State ForceB 
R A. F , Civilians and Pensioners 


The admission rate of officers sick in hospital 
for 1932 was 321 8 per thousand of strenjith as 
compiared with 307 4 in 1931 Among soldiers 
52,017 or 429 8 per thousand of strength were, 
admitted to hospital, compared with 151 3 per 


thousand in 1931 There was thus a decrease 
ol 21 5 per thousand on the 1931 figures The 
death rate among Indian soldiers during 1932 
was 2 52 per thousand as against 2 90 per 
1 thousand in 1931 


LEPROSY 


It is exceedingly difficult to give anything 
approaching an accurate estimate of the total 
number of lepers in the Indian Empire to-day 
In 1921, when a Census was made, leprosy 
was regarded as an xnftrmUp like bhndness, 
insanity and deaf -mutism and the supposed 
number of lepers was tabulated along with 
these The number counted was 102,513 as 
against 109,094 in 1911. But it was recognised 
doubtful if this figure represented anything 
more than the more advanced cases and that 
possibly a majority of this numlier were the begg- 
ing and pauper lepers who are seen all over the 
country Dr E. Muir, m d ,r k c.s , the Leprosy 
Research Worker at the Calcutta School of 
Tropical Medicine, said that “ recent figures 
obtained from a carefuUy conducted but limited 
survey, tend to confirm the computation that 
there are roughly from a half to one milUoo 
people in India suffering from leprosy.” 

Early In the year 1924, the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association was constituted in 
England with H R H The Prince of Wales 
as Patron, the Viscount Chelmsford as Chair- 
man of tne General Committee and H. B. the 
Viceroy of India as one of the Vice-Presidents. 
Following its formation and in view of the 
good results being obtained from the newest 
treatmefit of leprosy, H E the Viceroy felt 
that the time was aus^dous for the inauguration 
and carrying on of an earnest campaign with 
the object of ultimately stamping out leprosy 
frem India. 


IN INDIA 


His Excellency Invited certain gentlemen 
representing various Interests to form an Indian 
Council of the Association, which he formally 
inaugurated at a public meeting in Delhi on 
the 27th January 1925 

A general appeal for funds in aid of the Asso- 
ciation was issued by His Excellency the Viceroy 
on the date of the inauguration of the Indian 
Council which was closed after a year with 
realizations amounting to over Ra 20,00,000 
wlilch was invested in the end of 1928 The 
investments amounted to Rs. 20,63,065 yielding 
an annual revenue of over Ra. 1,22,000 

In the scheme of anti-leprosy campaign 
which the Association put into operation, 
the respective parts to be played by the Central 
and Provincial Committees in carrying forward 
the alms and objects of the Association are 
definitely apportioned The Central Com- 
mittee is vested with the task of promoting 
research, of preparing and publishing propa- 
ganda material, arranging for the training of 
doctors in the diagnosis and treatment ol 
leprosy according to the latest methods and of 
conducting an expert survey of selected areas 
for the ascertainment of the facts regarding the 
incidence and endemicity of leprosy. Measu- 
res for the accommodation and treatment of 
leprous patients and otlier schemes of' purely 
local interest are to be the concern of provin- 
cial committees as agents of the Indian Cknuioil 
in the Provinces. 
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The policy And principles of the British 
£mpire Leprosy Belief Assooiation, Indian 
Council* with regard to provincial comaaittees 
are expressed in its Memorandum on the 
method of conducting the anti-leprosy campaign 
in India *' which was published In 1926. This 
document sought to bring out the following 
main points which according to the latest 
scienthSc researches should be the basis upon 
which all efforts ultimately to eradicate leprosy 
must rest — 

(1) Pauper lepers form only a small fraction 
of the leper population, and the disease is 
common among all classes of the community 

(2) Segregation is not the most appropri- 
ate method of dealing with lepers, for 

(a) financially it would bo impossible , 

(d) any attempt to Impose forcible segrega- 
tion would drive patients, parti- 
cularly those who are suffermg from 
the earher stages of the disease, to 
conceal their misfortune, .nd, as has 
been the case where such means have 
been adopted, only the more advanced 
and obvious lepers would be segregated 

(3) The majority of the advanced cases are 
not highly infectious and are less amenable to 
treatment, while the early cases in which the 
disease has made but little outward manifes- 
tation, can be controlled by treatment 

(4) The strongest hope of stamping out the 
disease lies In providing facilities for the treat- 
ment of early eases 

The Indian Council, therefore, while It did not 
desire to minimise the usefulness of homes and 
asylums for the care of lepers, strongly recom- 
mended that the efforts of the Provlndal Oom- 


mlttees sliould, for the present at least, be 
concentrated upon the establiehment of dis- 
pensaries to serve the following objects — 

(a) to induce patients to come forward at an 

early stage in the hope of recovery 
instead of hiding their malady till it 
becomes more advanced, more Infecti- 
ous and less remediable , and so 

(b) to shut off the sources of infection as the 

number of infectious cases will con- 
tinually tend to diminish and the oppor- 
tunities for infecting the next genera- 
tion will become fewer 
The Governing Body of the Indian Council in 
their report lor the year 1933, show that the 
Asset Lit Ion’s main work during the completed 
nine years of its life has been organisation and 
planning and the outUnmg of a programme t)f 
work varied by the selection of the most fruitful 
soils for exjicrimentation in methods of work 
One valuable product during theat period is 
the fact that “ the leper is becoming less jirone 
to hide his disease and there is an increase of 
general interest in the subject ” 

There are now seventeen provincial branches, 
including one in Mysore State and oat h 
of them has established treatment centres for 
leprous patients In Assam, for instance, the 
number of cliiue-s rose from 81 in 1932 to 14') 
at the end of 1933 Many clinics in different 
parts of India report absolute cures of the 
disease 

1 His Excellency the Viceroy is the President 
of the Indian Council, Ma 3 Gen C A Sprawson, 
0IE,KHP,IMS, Director General of the IMS 
the Cliairmau of the Govering Body, Sardar 
Bahadur Balwant Singh Purl, the Honorary 
Secretary and Sir Ernest Burdon, Kt , O.B I , 
c I.E., the Honorary Treasurer. 


BUNDNESS 

All over the East, and in fact m most tropical 
and sub-tropical countries, blindness is very 
revalent, and only of recent years have people 
egun to realise that much of this blindness 
can be relieved, and still more of It, if not most 
of it, could, with proper measures taken, be 
prevented In Egypt, renowned for its suffer- 
ings from blindness, it was a gift of some £43,000 
made by Sir Ernest Cassel at the beginning of 
this century that was the initiation of that 
fine ophthalmic service, which began under the 
guidance of Mr MaoCallen, has now spread all 
over the country and gives medical treatment 
to three or four hundred thousand patients 
a year Northern Africa, Turkey, Persia, 
India and China are all countries where there is 
a very high incidence of blindness and suffering 
from eye disease, and where western medicine 
has not yet penetrated sufficiently deeply to 
make much impression on the mainly rural 
and illiterate populations There is a great 
“trachoma belt" extending from China into 
Eastern Europe, stopped only from spreading 
all over the West by the higher standard of 
living, sanitation and cleanliness which the 
European nations have attained 
India is in this great Belt. Accord- 

ing to the last census returns there are 480,000 
totally blind persons in this population of more 


IN INDIA 

than 300 millions That is an incidence of 
li totally blind to every thousand of the popu- 
lation But the census figures are notoriously 
defective, and in several districts a special count 
has been made of the totally blind, and wherever 
this has been done, the census figures have 
been found to be much too low Thus in the 
Nasik district an incidence of at least 4 38 per 
thousand was found as agamst the census figure 
ofl 74 In Ratnagiri an incidence of 1 5 
was found as against the census figure of 0 7, 
in Bijapur 2 6 us against 0 7 , In the Umted 
Provinces a Deputj Commissioner had a count 
made and found no less than 9 per thousand 
In Palanpur 7 per thousand was found. If, 
as is not unlikely, this sort of error of under- 
estimation in the census report is general, then 
it 18 not unreasonable to suppose that the real 
number of totally blind persons in India is more 
like millions than the half million shown in 
the census returns 

These are the figures for total blindness and 
they by no means give the full picture, 
for they include only totally blind of both eyes 
and say nothing of the much greater number 
who, from neglected eye diseases, are partially 
or even nearly blind, and whose happiness 
and efficiency are thus greatly impaired The 
term “ blindness ’’ has a different interpreta- 
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tlon in every country In a report on the Pre- 
vention of Blindness, published by the League 1 
of Red Cross Societies these different interpre- 
tations are shown In the United States blind- 
ness is defined as “ inability to see well enough 
to read even with the aid of glasses , or for illitera- 
tes, inability to distinguish forms and objects 
with sufficient distinctness”, and in Egypt a 
person is accounted blind who cannot see fingers, 
at a distance of one metre If such persona 
were counted in our statistics of total blindness 
in India, there is little doubt that the figure 
would be very much larger than those indicated 
above Recently the All^India Blind Relief 
AMOcietion has made an analysis of a very 
Urge number of patients attending its camps 
and dispensaries, and has found that among 
these patients for every totally blind person 
there are three with more or less damaged vision, 
the result of eye disease It appears not un- 
likely that the true ophthalmic condition of 
India would be represented by figures showing 
one and a half million totally blind persons, and 
in addition to these four and a half million with 
more or less impaired eyesight 

" No one,” says Col R H Elliot , late of the 
Madras Ophthalmic Hospital, writing in the 
British Journal of Ophthalmology of May 1919, 1 
" who has not worked in India can form any ' 
conception of the enormous amount of preventa- 1 
ble and curable blindness which is laying its | 
shadow over the health, happiness and useful- 
ness of this great portion of our Empire”, and 
the same writer in another place has said — j 
” It Is difficult for anyone who has not had 
first hand experience of medical practice in the ' 
East to realise the state of things out there 1 
granular ophthalmia claims its victims by tlie j 
ten thousand, whereas it is really a disease I 
which, when properly treated at an early stage, 
should not cause the loss of a single eye The 
neglect of patients suffering from small -pox and 
other febrile conditions leads to a vast amount 
of blindness, while the treatment of mild ocular , 
affections by irritant drugs is probably one of 
the most evil factors that spread blindness 
broadcast throughout the land Large numbers ’ 
of men and women suffering from glaucoma, 
from cataract and from other curable diseases, j 
are allowed to hide in their villages like wounded | 
animals, waiting only their release by death 
This is not an overdrawn picture It is a state- ! 
ment of cold, hard, cruel facts, well known to 
everyone who has practised or is practising 
medicine in the East " 

In an editorial on the Ophthalmic work in 
Egypt and the possibilities of similar work in 
India, the Indian Medical Gazette (March 1923) 
remarks* — “It would seem worth while for 
the Government of India to exaxnine the working 
of this splendid organisation, for, in spite of the 
fact that workers in India have always been in 
the front In advances in ophthalmology, there 
has been little organised work in ophthalmic 
research except in Madras , even there the work 
has been done by men who have already a large 
amount of routine work to perform India 
as a whole owes its position in the ophthalmic 
world entirely to the energies of Individual 
enthusiasts, whose names are so well known 
that it is not necessary to mention them What 
has been possible in Egypt should also be possible 


in India and It would appear that the first step 
should be the establishment of ^hools of 
Ophthalmology* in places like Madras and 
Calcutta where ample facilities exist At 
these schools advanced teaching and research 
111 ophthalmology would be carried out, and 
the next step would be to organise a system 
of ophthalmic relief at selected centres all over 
India ” (There are now schools of ophthalmo- 
logy at Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and 
Lahore) 

Again in an editorial from the same journal 
(Sept 1929) the following statements are made — 
“ What IS wanted is some la^ge organisation 
covering the whole of this sub-continent and 
aiming chiefiy at Prevention rather than 
treatment In brief what the position 

now calls for is an all-lndia movement 
Obviously the main question is one of general 
public health Public health is a transferred 
department, but if the Health Department of 
the Government of India interests itself in the 
matter in co-operation with missionary and 
voluntary movements, we do not despair of 
seeing an all-India organisation created and 
built up ” 

Ass(X!iations known as ** Blind Relief ** Associa- 
tions have been working tor several years m 
Western India, in conjunction with Government 
hospitals, to alleviate this affliction of blindness 
The number ot eye doctors m India is notori- 
ously small and those there are stay mostly 
m the large towns The Associations work 
by mf'ans of travelling hospitals, which bring 
relief to the villages in the rural areas They 
also work bv means of trained village workers, 
whose duty it is to find out the “ hidden blind” 
and get them to the medical centre for relief , 
to find out cases of small-pox (a constant source 
of blindness m children), to inspcit new born 
children for the detection of ophthalmia neona- 
torum , to keep registers of all blind and partly 
blind jicrsons and persons buffering from eye 
disease , and to treat m the villages simiih* 
cases of conjum-tivitis or sore eyes Since 
their inception the Associations have been the 
means of restoring sight to thousands of blind 
people and of preventing blindness in many 
thousands more The work is capable of indefi- 
nite extension and the need for some such organi- 
sation lias been shown In 1917 Colonel Elliot 
wrote as follows, “ To me it seems that the 
duty and privilege of undertaking this woik 
lie with the State, and that no sum spent on 
such a task could be too large Unfortunijtely 
this is not the view that has been taken by those 
in authority and consequently we see the specta- 
cle of private enterprise endeavouring to under 
take this colossal task It is at least 

‘ permissible to voice an admiration for the 
stand taken by Mr Henderson [Founder of 
the Blind Relief Association movement, who 
began the work in 1913] The best that one 
can hope for his endeavour is that he will succeed 
in arousing the conscience of educated Indian‘S 
to the needs of their less fortunate countrymen, 
and that this little cloud, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, will end in a monsoon of active effort’’ 
As the above was written in 1917, it is not alto- 
) gether applicable to the criticism of Govern- 
I ment of to-day, as it has already been shown 
I that there are now several schools of ophthal- 
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inology in India, and the Government eye 
hospitals are doing tremendous work , hut these 
hospitals are situated in the large towns and 
cannot possibly by any stretch of imagination, 
give relief to the millions livmg in the rural 
areas 

The AUoIndia Blind Relief Association. — 

(The Green Star Society) exists to co-ordinate 
and centralise the various Associations in the 
mofuhsil and to extend their work It is under 
the patronage of the Governor of Bombay, and 
has for its life President, Mr C G Henderson 
(late ICS) who founded and managed for 
many years all the branch Associations working 
in Western India It Is affiliated to the Inter- 
national Association for the Prevention of 
Blindness, which has its headquarters in Pans 
and was formed on September 14th, 1920, 
under the auspices of the League of Bed Cross 


Societies and the American Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness The Organising 
Secretary is R Crawford Hutchinson, The 
Town Hall. Bombay 

A beginning has been made, but it Is only a 
beginning, and it is but the fringe of this vast 
problem that has been touched The schools 
of ophthalmology m India, are turning out 
ophthalmic surgeons who are crowding their 
profession m the cities and large towns A 
scheme for taking these men and placing them 
in selected centres has been worked out, all that 
is required is monetary help The cost is 
minimal and here is an opportunity for the 
generous and public spirited to emulate Sir 
Ernest Cassel, and give to India an eye service 
of which India and the whole world could be 
proud, and to the peoples of India that which 
to them IS probably their most precious posses- 
sion — their sight 


THE MATERNITY AND CHILD WELFARE MOVEMENT. 


Amongst the most pressing problems of In- 
dia’s health is that presented by the appalling 
maternal and infant mortality The figures for 
maternal mortality are not accurately known, 
but they are cort.iinly not less than 10 per 
thousand live births, often more. It has been 
calculated that every year no fewer than 2 
million Indian babies die, while many others 
survive only to grow weak and feeble from 
unhygienic surroundings during infancy A 
noteworthy feature has been the further 
progress of the infant welfare movement, 
which owes much to the All-India Maternity and 
Child Welfare League Initiated by Lady Chelms 
ford and also to the Indian Red Cross Society, 
which aims at gradually establishing a net- 
work of child welfare centres in most of the 
larger towns in India The amalgamation of 
these two Bodies which has taken place, form- 
ing the Maternity and Child Welfare Bureau, 
will undoubtedly increase and develop the 
work In all the great centres of population, 
word is now being done for the training of 
midwives, for the instruction of mothers and 
for the care of babies Training centres for 
Indian and Anglo-Indian women have been 
opened in order to spread the elements of 
infant hygiene to other parts of India Most 
hopeful sign of all, Indian ladies are beginning 
to interest themselves in this work in large 
numbers But such is the magnitude of the 
field, that a consistent widespread effort on 
a scale hitherto impossible must be under- 
taken, If any appreciable reduction is to be 
made in the appalling mortality of young 
children. 

Centres of Activity are organised on a 
provincial basis, though the various provinces 
differ considerably in the nature of the work 
undertaken and the amount of organisation 
displayed It is noteworthy tliat the work is 
most co-ordinated and most energetically carried 
on where there are iiersons appointed under 
the Directors of Public Health whose special 
duty it is to foster Child Welfare activities. 

The care needed by the wives and children 
of sepoys In the Indian Army is being 


increasingly realised, and nowhere more than 
in the units themselves The result has been, 
in the last few years, the opening of much 
work m this diri'ction Much of it is purely 
mcilie^il work, which, m the absence of families 
hospitals for the Indian soldiers, is a necessity 
But genuine child welfare activities are also 
present in some centres many of them assisted 
by the M & C W Bureau Indian Red Cross 
Society which has undertaken the organising 
work in place of tho Lady Birdwood Army Child 
Welfare Cominitteo. A remarkable feature of 
this movement is the keenness of tho men them- 
selves to aid it, realising as they do the benefit 
to their own women and children. There are 
now very fi'w e.4ntonments where some work 
of this kind is not going on. 


So far all the schemes have devoted their 
attention to educating women in tlio elements 
of mothercraft and attempting to preserve 
infant lives and improve child health In a 
land of so many languages and superstitions 
progress will necessarily be slow and India has 
yet to decide whether she will work Intensively 
and try to rear a few well developed children as 
far as adolescence or extensively attempt to 
bring a large number of infants through the 
first critical months, only to have them perish 
at a later stage from the many ills that childhood 
Is heir to in a land of great poverty, under- 
nourishment, epidemics and famine In Western 
lands the Child Welfare Movement has no more 
marked characteristic than Its Inability to stop 
expanding. Its ramifications know no bounds 
Its inevitable corollaries are endless, and like 
the banyan tree it will no doubt iu India also 
develop innumerable fresh roots, medical super- 
vision, dental clinics, better housing, open air 
playgrounds, etc., etc. But these are not yet 
Its preliminary task is to educate the mothers 
of India to the enormity of allowing two million 
babies to perish every year and to convince 
them of the equally important fact that a high 
death rate always spells also a high damage 
rate of sickly, under-developed, Incompetent 
citizens 
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WlicA the war first broke out, what is gene- 5 . Asststauce required in all braaohes of 
rally terfned Eod Cross work was undertaken in nursing, health and welfare work, ancillary to 
India and Mesopotamia by the St. John Ambul- any organisations which have or may oome 
ance Association and by a number of provincial into being in India and whioh are leeog&ised 
organisations working on independent lines, by the Society. 

From August 1916, the central work was taken 

over by the Indian Branch of the Joint War 6. Home Service Ambulance Work. 

Committee of the Order of St John of Jerusalem 

and the British Red Cross Society. The final 7. Provision of comforts and assistance to 
report of that Committee shows that up to members of His Majesty's Forces, whether on 
June 1920 its total receipts amounted to the active list or demobilised. 

Rs. 1,77,85,716 of which some 17 lakhs had 

been contributed by the British Red Cross The Society has five grades of subscribing 
Society. It had spent about 67 lakhs In Meso* Members, namely, Honorary Vice-Presidents, 
potamifl, nine lakhs on the Afghan War and Patrons, Vice-Patrons, Members and Associate 
Wazirlstan Expedition , in Mesopotamia and Members Their respective subscriptions are 
India combined It bad spent on Red Cross Rs 10,000, Rs 5,000, Rs 1,000, Rs 12 annually 
objects in all about 117 lakhs. or a consolidated payment of Rs 150, and any- 

. , , thing between Ro 1 and Rs. 6 annually or 

It closed its career in June 1920 under the consolidated payment of Rs 50. At the end of 
following circumstances. In the summer of 1933 there were 12,500 adult members of these 
1919, an Invitation had been received to loin various grades 
the Intematiooal I^a^e of Red Cross Societies, 

having for its object the extension of Red Cross To stimulate i nterest in the aims and objects 
work in the sphere of purely civil activity, of the Society amongst the future generations 
Though there was then no formally constituted a Junior Red Cross movement has been insti- 
Red Cross Sdcicty in India, the Invitation was tuted which embraces the student population 
accepted, thus giving India a distinct position The Punjab Provincial branch has taken the lead 
In a world-wide League of humanitarian societies, m furthering this movement. Other provinces 
A BUI to constitute an Indian Red Cross Society are now following suit and at the end of 1931 
was Introduced by Sir Claude Hill in the Im* the number of members was 262,941 
perial Legislative Council In March 1920, and 

duly^ passed into law as Act XV of 1920. This Constitution.*— His Excellency Wie Viceroy 
Act handed over the balance of the Joint War is President of the Society. The Mana^ng 
Committee to the new Society, and ^authorised Body ordinarily consists of a Chairman to be 
it not only to direct the utillaation for war nominated by the President and 25 members of 
purposes ox the capital funds at Its disposal but the Society of whom 12 are the Vioe-Fxesidents 
idso to devote the interest, as far as possible, for nominated bv Provincial or State Branches 
civil purposes. As contemplated in tlie Act 01 s elected by the gooioty at the Annual Qeaera) 
Constitution of the Society, its activities are Meeting from among the members of the Society 
completely decentralized, and are being carried and 5 nominated by the President, 
on through twenty-two Provincial and State 

Branches under which there are numerous sub- The present Ohalnnan of the Manag in g Body 
branches. Is Sir David Petrie, Kt.,o.t.E., ovo 0 b K., 

and the Organising Secretary, Miss Norah 
The objects on whioh the funds of the Hill, a.r.r.c. 

Society may be spent are— 

Finances. — ^The operations of the Joint War 

1. The earn of the alok and wounded men of OommiUee were brought to a close In June 1920 

His Majesty's Forces, whetiier stiU on the with a capital investment of the face value of 
active list OP demobilised. Rs. 56,38,000 and Rs. 8,01,500-8-6 in floating 

and fixed deposit aooounts. The Society has 

2. The care of these stiff wing from Tuber- since invested further funds in various securities 
culoeis, having regatd in the first plaoe to and its finances at the end of December 1033, 
soldiers and sailors, whether they have oon« stood at a capital investment of the face value 
tracted the disease on aetive servtoe or not. of approximately Rs. 67i lakhs The income 

derived from the capital of the Society, (which 
8 . Ghild weUarSi is 3^^ lakhs at present) after providing for certain 

liabilities of the Omtrai Society, is die- 
4 Work parttea to provide the neoeMary tributabie under the Act to the ProvinoUd 
garments, etc., for hosiritajs «)d health insMtu* Branches in proportion to their contributions 
ttou in need of them. to the Central Our Day " Fund. 
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St. JOHN AMBULANCE ASSOCIATION 
(Indian Council.) 


Th(' St John Ambulaneo Association was 
founded in 1877, by the Ordci of thi' Hospital 
of St John of Jerusalem in England, and has 
for its objects — 

(а) 1’ho instruction of persons in rendering 
First Aid in cases of accident or sudden illness 
and in the transport of the sick and injured , 

(б) The instruction of persons in the elcim^n- 
tary principles and practice of nursing, and also 
of hygiene and sanitation, especially ot a sick 
room , 

(c) The manufacture, and distribution by sale 
or presentation, of ambulance material, and the 
formation of ambulance depots in mines, fac- 
tories, and other centres of industr> and traffic , 

{d) The Organisation of Ambulance Corps, 
Invalid Transport Corps, and Nursing Corps , 

(e) And generally the promotion of instruc- 
tion and carrying out of works for the relief of 
suffering of the suk and injured in peace and 
war independently of class, nationality, or 
denomination 

An Indian Couiidl of the Association was 
constituted on a regular basis in 1910 It has 
since issued over 200,000 certificates ot pro- 
ficiency in First Aid, Home Nursing, Home 
Hygiene and Sanitation and over 10,000 tokens 
such as Vouchers Medallions, Labels and Pen- 
dants for spc'cial proficiency In those subjects 
The object of the Association is not to rival, 
but to aid, the medical man, and the subject- 
matter of instruction given at the classes quali- 
fies the pupil to adopt such measures as may be 
advantageous pending the doctoi’s arrival, or 
during the intervals between his visits 

Hilling the year 1933 22,853 poisons attended 
1 ,583 courses of instruction in First Aid, Nursing 
Home, Home Hygiene and Sanitation and of 
these 13,957 qualified for the Association’s 


certificates i e , 12,869 in First Aid, 581 in 
Homo Nursing, 451 in Hygiene and 53 in Sani- 
tation A new course, Domestic Hygiene and 
Mothcrcraft, introduced in 1932 has not made 
much headway To popularise Homo Nursing, 
and Bomestie HvgKnie and Mothercraft courses 
among young girls and women special propa- 
ganda was stated Stops were taken during 
1 933 to arrange fli st aid courses for the personnel 
of flying clubs, but tlic response was poor 

The Association has five grades of members, 
namely, J’atrons, Honorary Cumicillors, Life 
Members Annual Members and Annual Asso- 
ciates Tiieir resj)cctivo subscriptions are 
Its 1 ,000, Hs 500, lls 100, K-s 5, and Hs 2 

The income of the Indian Council at head- 
quarters consists primarily of interest on securi- 
ties, a fixed annual grant from (iovernment. fees 
for certificates and membership subscriptions 
The total income for 1933 was Hs 17,897, a 
more 01 less normal figure Management 
expmiscs amountml to lls 22,413 After adjust- 
ing assets and liabilities outstanding the revenue 
account tor 1933 showed a loss of Hs 6,305. 
The Council was able to carry on by taking a 
loan of Rs 7,000 troin the Indian Red Cross 
Society and by buying much less stores than it 
sold, the balance ot stores stock thus being 
ieducx*d by Rs 11,000 The Council realise 
that the financial position and its maintenance 
by temporary expiMlients is unsatisfactory 

Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Countess of WiUmgdon and His Excellency 
the Commander-in-(’hief as President, Lady 
President and Cliairman, respectively, with 17 
members form the Indian (!ountil The general 
business of the Indian Couin il is conducted by 
an Executive (Joinmittce ot winch tlie Hon’ble 
Sir David Petiie, Xt , CIE, ovo, CBE, is 
the Chairman, Miss Noiah Hill, a u K c , tho 
General Sccietary, and 8ir Ernest Durdon, 
Kt,csi,ciE,iCb, the Honorary Treasurer 


INSANITY AND MENTAL HOSPITALS IN INDIA. 


The accommodation for the treatment in 
British India of persons who suffer from mental 
uisorders is still very inadequate In the 
Indian States, the condition of affairs is even 
worse, for, with the sole exception of Mysore 
btate which has a small and highly archaic 
‘ mental hospital” at Bangalore, there are no 
mental hospitals in existence so that persons 
suffering from all forms of mental disease are 
confined in the Jails where, of course, no provi- 
sion exists lor any kind of treatment. According 
t'O the last Census (1921) out of a total popula- 


tion of 318,942,480 (India and Burma) there are 
88,305 persons insane, making a proportion of 
insane to sane of 3 jier every 10,000. In 
the United Kingdom the proportion of insane 
to sane Is roughly 40 per 10,000, while in New 
Zealand it is as much as 45 per 10,000. In 
reviewing these figures it must be borne in mind 
that those of the United Kingdom and New 
Zealand Include the " feeble-minded " an item 
that is not included in the figures for British 
India 
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Provinces, States 

General population 

1 Insane population. 

and Agencies. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. | 

Total. 

Provinces under British 
Administration. 

139,243,123 

j 131,707,310 

270,950,433 

44,673 

28,234 

72,907 

States and Agencies 

24,752,431 

1 23,239,616 

47,992,047 

9,478 

5,920 

16,398 

Total for all India . j 

163,995,554 

154,946,926 

318,942,480 | 

1 

54,151 

34,154 

88,305 


For the care of the 88,305 insanes of India and 
Burma there exists accommodation in mental 
hospitals for 6,750 hence only one person in ten 
out of the total insane population can obtain 
accommodation m institutions which exist 


especially for their care and treatment 

The foUowinR table gives the number of mental 
hospitals in each province during 1927, the total 
population of each institution and the number 
discharged cured and died — 


Province. 

cS 

Admitted and 
readmitted 
during the year 

Total Population of 
Mental Hospitals 

<D 

c8 « 


Daily average. 

11 

•oS 

oW 

tz 

03 

pSj 

"3 

S 

• J 

Total 

Is 

s 

P 

Strength. 

Sick 

§ fS 

55 

Asam « • 

1 

66 

410 

95 

506 

21 

47 

438 47 

59 35 

240 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

2 

364 

1,535 

398 

1,933 

206 

53 

1,604 49 

74 68 

614 

U nited Provinces . . 

3 

779 

1,561 

412 

1,973 

174 

106 

1,274 83 

155-03 

425 

Punjab 

1 

397 

982 

262 

1,244 

132 

102 

889 88 

73 63 

207 

Central Provinces . . 

1 

87 

389 

95 

484 

33 

19 

410'96 

20 37 

135 

Bombay 

5 

608 



2,109 

237 

171 ; 

1,534-20 

93 7 

226 

Madras 


409 

1,155 

357 

1,512 

143 

80 

1,105-29 

135*89 

194 

Burma 

? 

1 ' 

276 

1,111 

169 

1,280 

88 

58 

1,052 65 

44 06 j 

j 

564 

Total 

1 

1 3,048 

I 


1 

11,040 

•• 

636 

j 8,30 >-67 

1 

056 71 

1 

2,601 


It will be observed that there is now no mental 
hospital in Bengal Insanes from this province 
are treated in one or other of the two mental 
hospitals at Banchi All Mental hospitals are 
under the direct control of the Provincial adminis- 
trative medical officers except the European 
Mental Hospital at Ranchi which is controlled 
by a Board of Trustees presided over by the 
Gommissionor of Chota- Nagpur The socalled 
“ Central " Mental Hospitals, that is to 
say. the Mental Hospital at Madras, North 
Yeravda (Bombay), Lahore (Punjab), Agra 
(Urited Provinces of Agra and Oudh) and 
Rangoon (Burma), as well aa the two Mental 
Hospitals at Ranchi (one for Europeans and 
Americans and on© for Asiatics and Africans) are 
administered by whole-time medical officers 
who are usually trained alienists. The Adminis- 
tration of the remaining Mental Hospitals in 
British India and Burma lies with the Civil 


Surgeon of the locality in which they happen to 
be situated It is probably true to state that 
only one Mental Hospital in the whole of India 
can claim any pretension to be up-to-date as 
regards organisation, staffing and equipment 
and that is the Mental Hospital for Europeans at 
Ranchi. All the others are for the most part 
over-crowded and under-staffed, thus renderlni^ 
anything approaching treatment on modern 
lines out of the question. The only province 
in India which has so far displayed some apprecia 
tion of the importance of bringing the preven- 
tion and treatment of mental disorders into line 
with conditions in civilised countries is Madras 
The local Government of this province has 
achieved a notable advance in its attitude 
towards mental disorders by providing, in ttie 
construction of the new General Hospital at 
Madras, accommodation for the treatment of 
early cases of mental diseases. 
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Aa regards the incidence of insanity among the 
various races of India as well as the incidence of 
insanity in relation to occupation, no reliable 
information is available in view of the compara- 
tive paucity of cases in proportion to the general 


population that come under observation On 
the other hand the incidence by age is shown 
fairly well in the Census Report of 1921 which is 
as follows . — 


INDIA 


AGE. 

Insane. 

Distribution of the in- 
sane by age per 10,000 
of each sex. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Years 





0-6 

651 

484 

121 

142 

6-10 

2,9u6 

1,882 

539 

558 

10-16 

4,098 

2,733 

761 

803 

15-20 

4,366 

3,076 

810 

904 

20-25 

6,618 

3.379 

1.024 

993 

25-30 

6,861 

3,582 

1,273 

1,053 

30-35 .. .0 

7,2,31 

3,849 

1,342 

1,131 

35-40 

5,601 

2,949 

1,049 

867 

40-45 

5,316 

3,486 

987 

1,025 

46-60 

3.332 

2,157 

618 

634 

60-58 

3,132 

2,492 

581 

7S3 

66-60 

1,465 

1,036 

272 

305 

80-65 

1,683 

1,471 

... 

.... 

65 70 

602 

439 


.... 

70 and over . . . . « . 

1,070 

1,006 


.. 

Unspecified 

270 

133 


•• 

Total for all India 

64,151 

34,154 

623 

P57 


A further result of the widespread ignorance 
and apathy both official and non-offlcial, towards 
psychiatry and its cognate interests, is the lack 
of any provision for the care and treatment of 
mentally defective children. In 1926, the 
ilon’ble Haroon Jaffer moved the Council of 
State to recommend to the Governor-General in 
Council that the Provincial Governments be 
asked to investigate the best means of deahng 
quickly and adequately with cases of mental 
defectives. A discussion followed which was 
remarkable only for the ignorance of the subject 
displayed by all who took part in it. The motion 
was eventually withdrawn. 

Finally there is still a lamentable failure 
everywhere to appreciate the intimate associa- 


tion of crime with mental disorder and the 
extreme paucity of medical men throughout 
the whole of India with any real knowledge oi 
mental diseases leave the decision of questions 
involving what the law terms “ responsibility ” 
in crime in the bands of medical men who are in 
no sort of sense “ experts ” In other words 
the current ideas both as regards the theory 
and practice of dealing with insanity and crime 
in India can only be described as archaic. 

(See also “ Insanity in India ” by Colonel G 
F W. Ewens, I.M.S., and Lunacy in India " 
by Colonel A. W Overbeck-Wrlght, M D , 
T) P E , I.M S. and Colonel H P. Jago Shaw’b 
book.) 
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National Association for Supplying Medical 
Aid by Women to the Women of India. 


The National Association for Supplying 
Medical Aid by Women to the women of India 
was founded by the Countess of Dufferin in 1885, 
the object being to open women's hospitals and 
women's wards in existing hospitals , to train 
women doctors, nurses and midwives in India , 
and to bring these out when necessary from Eu- 
rope. An endowment fund of about 6 lakhs was 
obtained by public subscription In addition 
Branches were formed in each Province, each 
Branch having its own funds and each having 
a number of I^cal Committees and Zenana Hos- 
pitals affiliated to it. 

The Central Fund gives grants-in-aid to several 
Provincial Branches, it gives scholarships to a 
number of women students at the Medical 
sclioois of Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and Delhi. 
It has in the past brought from England a 
certain number of European medical women 


[ It has assisted by grants-in-aid the building of 
' a number of zenana hospitals In different parts 
of India. It has affiliated to it 13 Provincial 
Branches and a number of Local Committees. 

The Government of India subsidize the Coun- 
tess of Dufferin’s Fund to the extent of 
Its 3,44,306 per annum to maintain a Women’s 
Medical Service for India — this service consists 
of 44 officers, with a training reserve of 8 doctors 
and a Junior service of 6 assistant surgeons 
Medical w'omen either British or Indian holding 
registrable British qualifications are eligible 
for the senior service. 

The President is H. E The Countess of 
Willlngdon, Cl., G b E The Hon. Secretary is 
the Surgeon to H E. The Viceroy, and the 
Secretarv Dr M. V Webb, o.m 0 , w.M 8., Red 
Cross Building, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Estates, Simla 


THE WOMEN’S MEDICAL SERVICE tOR INDIA. 


This Service is included in the National Asso- 
ciation for supplying medical aid by women 
to the women of India, generally known 
as the Countess of Duflerln's lund and 
is administered by the Executive Committee 
and Council of that Fund. The Govern- 
ment of India has so far allotted the sum of 
£25,000 per annum towards its maintenance 
The present sanctioned cadre is forty-four first 
class medical women, with i training reserve of 
8 women graduates in medicine of Indian 
Universities. Recruitment of the service is 
made (a) in India by a medical sub-committee 
of the Council which includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Honorary 
Secretary to the Council and the Chief 
Medical Officer, Women’s Medical Service , (6) 
in England, by a sub-committee, including 
a medical man and two medical women 
conversant with conditions in India. These 
sub-committees perform the duties of a medical 
board examining candidates for physical fitness, 
and for return to duty after invaliding 

The Council deteemines whot proportions of 
the members of the Service is to be recruited 
in England and in India respectively In 
the original constitution of the Service, duly 
qualified medical women who are in the service 
of, or who have rendered approved service to, 
the Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, are to have 
the first claim to appointment, and thereafter 
special consideration is to be paid to the 
claims of candidates who have qualified in 
local institutions and of those who are natives 
of India. 

Qualifications. -^The qualifications are 
that the candidate must be (a) a British 
subject resident in the United Kingdom or in 
a British Colony or In British India, or a person 
resident In any territory of aiiy Native Prince 
or Chief tinder the suzerainty of His Majesty 
exercised through the Governor-General of 
India or throu^ ahy Governor or other 
officer subordinate to the Governor-General 
of India. (f>) Must be befwreu the ages of 


twenty- four and thirty at entry (c) She must 
be a flrst-cla'is medical woman, t e , she mutt 
possess a medical qualification registrable 
In the United Kingdom under the Medical 
Act, or an Indian or Colonial qualification 
registrable in the United Kingdom under 
that Act but tins condition docs not apply 
at the original constitution of the Service 
to medical women in charge of hospitals who, 
in the opinion of the Council, are ol proved 
experience and ability (d) The candidate must 
produce a certificate of health and character 
But the Council reserves the power to promote 
to the service ladles not possessing the above 
qualifications, but who have shown marked 
capacity Members of the Service are required 
to engage for duty anywhere in India. After 
one year of probation has been satisfoctorily 
passed their appointments are confirmed 
The services of officers may be lent to Local 
or Municipal bodies, or to special institutions, 
which may be responsible for whole or part 
of the pay 


Pay. — The rates of pay are as follows — 


Ist 

to 

3rd 

year 

Rs. 450 

per month 

4tb 

to 

6th 

f > 

„ 500 


7th 

to 

9th 

>> 

„ 650 


10th 

to 

12 th 

9f 

600 

• f 

13th 

to 

15th 

P9 

,, 660 


16th 

to 

I8th 

tt 

p, "^oo 


19th 

to 

21st 

f • 

,, 75o 

»» 

22nd 

to 

24tb 

9f 

,, 800 

9$ 

24th 

and after 

ff 

„ 850 

99 


also an overseas allowance of Rs. 100 per 
month to those below 12 years' service aun 
Rs. 160 per month to those of 12 years' service 
and over. Every officer of the Service shall 
pass an examination in such vernacular as the 
Executive Committee shall appoint within the 
first three years of her service, and shall receive 
no Increment after that period until ssch 
examination has been passed In addition 



Women's 


ft’rnlshed quarters are provided free of rent or 
a house rent allowance to be determined by 
tie Provioclal Committee may be granted in 
iicu of it. 

Officers of the Service are permitted to 
engage in private practice provided it does not 
interfere with their official duties, and the 
rrovlncial Committee has the power to deter* 
mine whether such duties are thus interfered 
w.th. JSxcept m veiy special cases retirement 
H compulsory at the age of flfty-flve An 
olftcer recruited In England, whose appointment 
is not confirmed, or who is dismissed, is granted 
ail allowance sufladent to pay her passage to 
England. 

Leave Rules. — (a) Casual Leave, which Is 
occasional leave on full pay for a few days, 
and is not supposed to interrupt duty. \h) 
Leave on average pay is granted up to 2-11 of 
an officer’s period on duty, according to Funda- 
mental Bulcs. More than eight months’ leave 
( n average pay is not granted at one time, (c) 
Study leave may also be granted up to twelve 
months during the whole service. An allowance 
of 12 sh. per day Is granted in addition to i 
average pay during study leave (d) Extra- 
ordinary leave at any time at the discretion 
of the EKecutive Committee (e) Leave not 
due may be granted subject to the following 
conditions — (i) on medical certificate, without 
limit of amount and (u) otherwise than on 
medical certificate, for not more than three 
months at any one time and six months In all, 
lecLoned in terms of leave on average pay if) 
The maximum period of continuous absence from 
duty on leave granted otheiwise than on medical 
certificate is 18 months (g) When an officer 
returns from leave which was not due and which 
was debited against her leave account, no leave 
will become due to her until the expiration of a 
l^’csh period spent on duty, suflQclent to earn a 
c.edlt of leave equal to the period of leave which 
she took before it was due There are no 
allowances during extraordinarv leave A 
doctor appointed in England receives a sum of 
£100 to cover her passage and incidental 
expenses There are also allowances to cover 
the cost of Journeys by rail and road. 
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There is also a Provident Fund, each 
member contributing monthly thereto ten per 
cent of her salary, the Assoolation contributing 
an equal amount, and each subscriber’s account 
being granted interest on the Amount standing 
to credit at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
“ or at such rate the Council can invest 
without risk to the funds of the Association ” 

An officer loses the contributions made to her 
account by the Association with the interest 
thereon if she resigns (except on account of ill- 
health) before completing five years* service 
or in the event of dismissal On retirement 
after approved service the sum which has accu- 
mulated to the credit of the subscriber is handed 
over to her. 

Free Passasfes — Officers of the Women’s 
Medical Service are granted free return passages 
corresponding to those granted under the Lee 
Concessions to officers of all-India services The 
maximum number of return passages granted 
during an officer s entire term of service must not 
exceed four, tiie first falling due after 4 years 
service. 

The Training Reserve o£ the Women’s 
Medical Service — This Service nas a sanc- 
tioned cadre of eight, and is open to women 
graduates in medicine of the Indian Universities 
Salaries range from Its 200 to Rs 300 per 
month, with furnished quarters or the equi 
valent in money, to those employed in India. 

2 Two of the eight members of the reserve, 
but not more at any one time, may be deputed 
to Europe by the Executive Committee for 
post-graduate traimng, and shall receive a 
stipend at the rate of £ 200 a year each paid 
quarterly and return passage Any member 
not so deputed shall be employed in India 

3. Ordinarily four years shall be spent In 
the reserve before a member Is considered for 
appointment to the Women’s Medlqil Serxice, 
but the Executive Committee shall have power 
to shorten this period in special cases Service 
in the reserve shall be considered by the Execu- 
tive Committee when appointments are being 
made to the Women’s Medical Service, but 
shall not of itself constitui<e a claim to appoint- 
ment. 


VICTORIA MEMORIAJL SCHOLARSHIPS, 


The Victoria Memorial Scholarships Fund was 
organised by La<Iy Curzon In 1903, m order to 
secure a certain amount of improvement In the 
practising dais of India A svni of about OJ lakhs 
was obtained by public sul;^ription, and centres 
wore organised in each Ibrox^ce to carry out 
objects of the Fund. Over 2,0^ midwives i^ve 
I'ccn ttained in addition tp numbers who 


have been partially trained Of late y/sars the 
Fund has done much to pave the way for the 
registration and supervision of indigenous date. 
It hag also done much oropaganda wo^. 
The fund Is now adrninistered by the Maternity 
and Child Welfate Bureau of the Indian Bed 
Cross Society. 


LADY HARDIH^E MEMCAdL COLLEGE AND HOtPlTAL. 


The Lady Hordlnge Med^ College was 
opened by Lord Hardlnge on the 17th 
It brua^ 1916. It is a residential Medical Col- 
lege staffed entirely by women, and was founded 
to commemorate the visit to t)elhl, In 1911, of 
[I'o Queen Empress. I^^dy Hardlnge took the' 
initiative in raising funds by public subscription 
to meet the cost of bulldtnj^ and equipinent. 


Thirty lakhs of rupees, in all, have been given 
lot these purposes, mostly by the Ruling Princes 
and Ohims of India. After Lady Hardfnge’s 
death in 1914, it wiUs suggested by Her Imperial 
Majesty Queen Iffvy thM fhe institution slmuld 
serve as a xn|smo^^ Ip lounger, and be called 
by horrtrttte. 
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The Governing Body includes the Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, the Chief Engineer, Delhi 
Province, the Educational Commissioner with 
the Government of India, the Chief Medical 
Officer, Women's Medical Service, a represen- 
tative elected by the All-India Association of 
Medical Women, the Surgeon to H B. the 
Viceroy, an Indian member of the Council of 
State, 2 Indian members of the Legislative 
Assembly, a private Indian citizen of Delhi, a 
private lady resident of Delhi, the Civil Surgeon 
of New Delhi and the Agent, Imperial Bank of 
India, Delhi The Honorary Secretary, who 
>s also a member of the Governing Body, is the 
Deputy Director-General. Indian Medical Service 
The Deputy Accountant-General, Central lie ve- 
nues, acts as Honorary Treasurer 

The College and Hospital, together with sepa- 
rate hostels for 100 Medical students and 70 
nurses and residences for the medical and teach- 
ing staff, occupy a site of 55 acres in New Delhi 
within easy reach of old Delhi city The 
grounds are enclosed and adequate provision 
is made for the seclusion of both students 
and patients from outside observation Strict 
observance of purdah cannot, however, be 
guaranteed In the case of students As the 
hospital patients are all women or children, it is 
for example, necessary that students should, in 
their final year, attend a brief course of instruction 
on men patients at the Civil Hospital, Delhi 
The College buildings contain a Library, Mu- 
seum, Lecture Booms, Laboratories and offices 
Hostels are provided for Hindu, Moslem, Sikh 
and Christian students. The hospital is a fine 
modern building with accommodation for 200 
in-patients and a commodious out-patients’ 
department. The College and Hospital are 
supported by a grant of Rs 3,11,000 from the 
Government of India, supplemented by grants 
from Provincial Governments and Indian States 
Students are prepared for the Intermediate 


Whilst India cannot show the complete 
cnain of efficiently-nursed hospitals which 
exists in England, there has been a great de- 
velopment of skilled nursing of recent years 
This activity is principally centred in the 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay Presidencies, 
where the chief hospitals in the Presidency 
towns are well nursed, and where large private 
staffs are maintained, available to the general 
public on payment of a prescribed scale of 
fees. These hospitals al^ act as training 
institutions, and turn out a yearly supply of 
fully trained nurses, both to meet their own 
demands and those of outside institutions 
and private agencies In this way the supply 
of trained nurses, English, Anglo-Indian and 
Indian, is being steadily mcreasedt In Bombay 
the organisation has gone a step farther, through 
the establishment ci the Bombay Presidency 
Nursing Association, c/o St George’s Hospital, 
Bombay. This is composed of representa- 
tives of the various Nursing Associations in 
charge of individual hospitals, and wor^ under 
the Government. The principle on which the 
relations of this Association with the Local 
Associations Is governed is that there shaU be 
central examination and control combined with 


Science Examination, and the M.B., B S. degree 
of the Punjab University, with which the Col- 
lege is affiliated. 

Senior Staff. 

Principal and Professor of Midunferp and Oynce- 
cology — Dr Miss C L Houiton, m.d , <&( , 
Women’s Medical Service. 

V %ce‘Pr\ncxpal and Professor of Surgery — Miss 
Hamilton Browne, m b. ch M. (Syd ), D. T m 
(C alcuttfG, W M S 

Professor of Medicine — Miss N. E Trouton, M b 
B.a. (Ijond ),MRC8,LRCP,DTM (Calcutta ) 
Professor of Ophthalmology — Miss R. Roulston 
M B , ch B (Glas.), D.o (Oxon ), B k. c t- 
(Edin ), W.M.8. 

Professor of Pathology — Mr'? L S Ghosh 
M B , oh B (Aberdeen), D P n. (Cambridge) 
WMS 

Professor of Anatomy — Miss K. J McDermott, 
M B , B s (Punjab), WMS. 

Professor of Physiology — Miss E Surie, m sc 
Professor of Radiology — Dr. Rekhi, M B B s (Ph ), 
D M R E (Cantab) 

Lectmer in Physics and Mathematics, and Super- 
inlsndenlof the Science Department — Miss J H 
Ross, M A , B sc (Glas ) 

Lecturer in Chemistry — Miss Sosheila Ram, m a 
(C antab ) 

Lecturer in Biology — Miss C. C Burt, B sc 
(Edin.) 

Lecturer in English — Miss Ebbutt, If A (Dublin) 
Modern Language Tripos (Cantab ) 

Bursar and Warden — Miss M W. Jesson, M a 
(C antab ) 

Attached to the Hospital there are . (1) a 
Training School for Nurses, and (2) a Training; 
School for Dispensers All particulars as to 
admission and training may be obtained in tlio 
case of (1) from the Nursing Superintendents, 
Lady Hardinge Medical College Hospital, 
Delhi, and in the case of (2) from the Lecturer 
on Pharmacy, at the same address. 


complete Individual autonomy in admini^ 
tration. 

State fiegistration of Nurses for all India ih 
much required A meeting was held in Bombay 
In 1923 when Nurses from the Presidency met 
to discuss the question. It is desired that India 
should have Its own State Register as in the 
United Kingdom, South Africa, New Zealand, 
Australia, Canada and Burma, and that the 
curricula and examinations should be .brought 
into line with these countries Government has 
proposed to establish a Provincial Register 
preparatory to an All- India Register. 

Nursing Bodies — The Secretary of the Cal 
cutta Hospital Nurses’ Institution is Mr. A It 
Nicholson, Allahabad Bank Buildings, Calcutta 
The names and addresses of the other NursiQg 
bodies in Calcutta are Lady Minto’s Indian 
Nursing Association (Bengal Branch), 4 , Hun- 
gerford Street, Lady Rogers’ Hostel for Indian 
Nurses, 144, Russa Road South ; Nurses’ Aca 
demy, 6, Suburban Hospital Road ; and Nurses’ 
Bureau, 37, McLeod Street. In Madras 
there is the General Hospital, with ^ 
staff of 62 nurses, the <jk>vemment Maternity 
Hospital, the Caste and Gosha Hospital 
Kllpauk, the Royapetta Hospital and the 
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Ophthalmic Hospital, also the Lady Arapthill i 
Nurses’ Institute and the South Indian Nursing 
Association ( now amalgamated ) President, | 
Her Excellency Lady Goschen The Assooia - 1 
tion has under its management — The Lady \ 
AmpthiU Nurses' Institute^ Western Castle, 
Mount Road, Madras. Fully trained and 
experienced nurses for all cases of illness both 
among Europeans and Indians, always available 
The Lady Willinqdon Nursing Hornet Western 
Castle Mount Road, Madras, and Nilgiri 
Nursing and Convalescent Home, Ootacamund, 
for Medxcal, Surgical and Maternity cases. 
The Nilgiri Nursing Home affords admirable 
facilities for convalescents 

Bombay Presidency. — The Bombay Pre- 
sidency was amongst the first in India to 
realise the value of nursing in connection with 
hospital work. The first steps were taken on 
the initiative of Mr. L, R, W. Forrest at St i 
George’s Hospital, Bombay, where a regular 1 
nursing cadre for the hospital was established i 
together with a small staff of nurses for private | 
cases. This was followed by a similar move- ' 
ment at the J. J and Allied Hospitals and after- 
wards spread to other hospitals in the Presidency 
Ultimately, the Government laid down a 
definite principle with regard to the financial aid 
which they would give to such Institutions, ! 
agreeing to contribute a sum equal to that , 
raised from private sources Afterwards, as 
the work grew, it was decided bv Government i 
that each nursing association attached to a , 
hospital should have a definite constitution i 
and consequently these bodies have all been [ 
registered as Associations unaer Act 21 of 1860 , 
By degrees substantial endowments have been | 
built up, although the Associations are still 
largely dependent upon annual subscnptions | 
towards the maintenance of their works This i 
Association was incorporated under the Societies' ' 
Registration Act of 1860, in the year 1911, witli 
the primary object of establishing a nursmg 
service from which the Nursing staff at Govern- 
ment aided Iiospitals under management of 
Nursmg Association might be recruited This 
function, however, was never carried out by the 
Bombay Presidency Nursing Association, and 
under the present circumstances it appeared to 
the Committee improbable that it could be 
carried out, but up to now the auxiliary function 
of the examining and granting certificates to 
nurses and midwives, and maintaining a register 
of qualified nurses and mid wives and also main- 
taining a Provident fund for the employees of 
the affiliated associations have been successfully 
carried out from 1911 to 1033. Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws of the Associarion were 
however revised brought into line with the 
actual working of the Association. Towards 
the end of 1927, the Committee decided that 
some steps must be taken to do so and accord- 
ingly appointed a sub-committee to consider the 
revision and amendment of the Memorandum, 
Rules and By-laws The Sub-Committee 
reported that it appeared to be impossible to 
amend and revise the present rules piecemeal 
and that the only way to put things in order 
would be to draft an entirely fresh constitution 
and rules. 

After fully considering the Sub-eommittee’s 
report the Committee agreed that the Associa- 
tion be incorporated by an Act on the lino of the 
Registration Act in the United Kingdom. Pend- 


ing the passing of the Act the new Memorandum 
of Association having received the approval of 
Government was brought into operation from 
Ist April 1929 

The following are affiliated associations as well 
as Training Institutions — 

St George’s Hospital Nursing Association, 
Bombay, (for nurses only), Hon. Secre- 
tary R W Douglass, Esq 
Jamshetji Jijibhoy Hospital Nursing Asso- 
ciation, Bombay, (for nurses and Midwives), 
Hon Secretary Dr M V. Mehta, o B e , 
PROP 

Cama & Albless Hospitals Nursing Associa- 
tion, Bombay (for Nurses and Midwives) 
Nil This is now purely Govt institution 
Sassoon Hospital Nursing Association, Poona, 
(for Nurses and Mid wives) Nil. This is 
now purely Govt institution 
Karachi Civil Hospital Nursing Association 
(for Nurses only), Hon. Secretary: F T 
M Day 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Nasik 
(for Nurses and Midwives), Hon Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Nasik 

Civil Hospital Nursing Association, Ahme- 
dabad (for Nurses and Midwives), Hon 
Secretary Civil Surgeon, Ahmed abad. 
Victory Nursing Association, Sholapur, (for 
Nurses and Midwives), Hon. Secretary 
Civil Surgeon, Sholapur 
InLint W('lfare Society’s (Bombay), Wadi 
Bunder Mabunity Home, Warll Maternlt> 
Home and De Lisle Road Maternity Home 
(For Midwivcs only ) 

Hindu Nirashnt Fund Maternity Home, 
Surat (For Midwives only ) 

Brahman Sabha Mhaskar Maternity Hospital, 
Bombay (For Midwives only) 

Sheth Vadilal S.irabhai General Hospital and 
Chmai ISLibunity Home, Ahmedabad 
(For Nurses and Mid wives ) 

Dhanrajgirji Hospital, Sholapur (For Nurses 
and Midwives ) 

Nawanagar State Hospitals Irwin Hospital, 
Victoria Hospital and Ba Shri Sajuba Female 
Hospital (Foi Midwives and Nurses ) 

Bai Jerbai Wadi.i Hospital, Parol, Bombay 
(For .Tniiior Examination only ) 

The following are only affiliated Associations 
but not Training Institutions — 

EaMt Kliandesli District Nursing Association, 
Hony Sec\ (’i\il Suigeon, jalgaon 
Goculdas Trjpa] Hosi>ital Nursing Association, 
Hony S(M y it W Bullock 
Bijapiir Ci\il Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hon Secretaiy Civil Surgeon, Bijapur 
Byramji Jijibhoy Nursing Association, 
Matheran 

Dhaiwar Civil Hospital Nursing Association, 
Hony Secretary Civil Surgeon, Dharwar 
Kauara Nursing Association, Karwar, Hon 
Secretary Ci\il Surgeon, Karwar 
Fanch-Mahals Nursing Association, Godlira, 
Hony Secretary Civil Surgeon, Godhra 
Prince of Wales Nursing Association, Aden, 
Hony Secretary I. Taylor, Esq 
The following aie recognised Training In- 
stitutions — 

V J Hospital, Ahmedabad (for Midwives) 
State General Hospital, Baroda (for Nurses 
and Midwives ) 
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Civil Hospital, Belgaiira (for Nurses and 
MIdwivea) 

King Edward VIT Memorial Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Nurses only) 

Bai Yamunabai L Nair Charitable Hospital, 
Lamington Road, Bomba y(for Nurses only) 
Bomanji Dinshaw Petit i Parsi General Hos- 
pital, Cumballa Hill, Bombay (for Nurses 
only) 

Lady Duflferin and Louise Lawrence Institute, 
Karachi (for Nurses and Midwives) 

Moral bhal Vrajabhukandas Hospital, Surat 
(for MIdwivea) 

American l^esbyterian Mission Hospital, 
Miraj (for Nurses only) 

St Luke’s Hospital, Vcngurla(for Nurses only) 
Parsi Lylng-in Hospital, Bombay (for 
Midwives only). 

St Margaret’s Hospital, Poona (for 
Nurses and Midwdves only) 

King Edward Memorial Hospital, Poona 
(for Midwives only) 

Nowrosji Wadia Maternity Hospital, Parel, 
Bombay (for Midwives only) 

Acharatlal Girdharlal Maternity Home, 
Ahmedabad (for [Midwives only ) 

Zenana Mission Hospital, Broa'di (for Mid- | 
wives only) 

Lady Hufferin Hosiiital, Sholapur (for Mid- 
wnves only) 

Canada Hospital, Nasik (for Nurses and 
Mid wives) 

Mission Hospital , Ahincdnagar(for Nurses onlj 
Municipal Maternity Homes, liombay 
l^llasls Boad (Bjculla) 

Imamwada (Maztraon) 

Cadelllload (WorlC 
Victoria Cross Poiad (Bjculla) 

Khetwadi (Girgaon) 

Provision for retiring allowances is made for 
all members on the basis of a Provident Fimd, 
and a Nursing Reserve has been established for 
employment in emergencies such as wai, pesti- 
lence or public danger or calamity 

Address — The Registrar, Bombay Nursing 
Council, Old Custom House, Fort, Bombay 

Lady Minto’s Indian Nursing Associa- 
tion — In 1906 this Association was inaugurated , 
replacing the Punjab and Up-country Nursing 
Association for Europeans in India, which 
society, established in 1892, had accomplished 
much useful work in this country Owing, 
however, to lack of funds it was found impossible 
to continue its administration and to carry out 
the ei^ansion of the work so urgently called 
for. The name of the helpers identified with 
the premier Association to whom the public 
must ever be indebted are the Hon. Lady 
Lyttleton, Lady Helen Munro Ferguson 
and Mrs. Cottrell, while Mrs Shepherd, 
by her indefatigable efforts, is truly entitled 
to be regarded as the pioneer of a trained 
nursing svstem throughout tlie greater part 
of India. The late Lady Curzon worked energeti 
cally to provide an enlarged Nursing organisa 
tion, but mainly owing to financial reasons, 
she was unable before she left India to bring 
the scheme to fruition The Home Committee 
of the existing Association, roeom^smg the 
need for expansion, consented to take over the 


present Association and approached Lady 
Minto before she left England in 1905 for co- 
operation towards this project, and after much 
consideration and discussion with the Govern- 
ment of India, Lieut -Governors and Commis- 
sioners of Provinces, the present Association 
was established. An appeal by Lady Minto 
nddressed to the public both in England and 
India, was responded to most generously, 
and sufficient funds were collected to form an 
endowment fund, which has in spite of fluctua- 
tions increased a little with time. The assistance 
of a Government grant is much valued, as it 
enables Homes for the Sisters to be kept up 
in six Provinces in India and in Burma At 
the request of the Home Committee the enlarged 
Association was renamed the “ Lady Mlnto's 
Indian Nursing Association." 

The duties of the Home Committee are, as 
beiore, largely concerned in dispatching —as 
required — suitably trained and carefully selected 
[ Nurses for service on the staff of the Association 
I in India. Thus, Europeans who are members 
of this Association are enabled to obtain skilled 
I nursing at moderate charges on a sliding scale 
of fees determined by the income of each patient. 
The boon of obtaining good nursing at moderate 
terms is much appreciate, the rates of subscrip- 
tions being really an insurance against illness. 

Her Majesty the Queen is a Patron of the 
Association Her Excellency The Countess of 
Willingdon is President of the Central Committee 
m India 

Hon. Secretary • Malov F M Collins, R A.M c 

Hon Treasurer . W R Tinnant, Esq,, i.e.s 

Chief Lady Superintendent Miss G 
Beckett Address— Central Committee, L.M.I 

A , Viceregal Lodge, Simla , and Red Cross 
Building, New Delhi 

Hon Secretary, Home Committee — Vacant, 

Secretary, Home Comroittee * Miss M. B. Ray, 
R.R C , 10, Witherly Mansions, Earls Court Sq. 

Nurses’ Orilanizations — The AssooiaUon 
of Nursing Superintendents of India is now 
amalgamated with the Trained Nurses’ 
Association of India, and has the one set of 
officers. The Trained Nurses’ Association ot 
India and the Association of Nursing Superin- 
tendents of India are not Associations to 
employ or to supply nursiss, but are organi- 
zations with a membership wholly of nurses 
with the avowed objects of Improving and 
unifying nursing education, promoting e9prU 
de corps among nurses, and upholding the 
dignity and honour of the nursing profession. 
The Associations have a membez^ip of 472, 
including nurses trained in ten or more different 
countries, Europeans, Americans, New Zeal 
andersi Australians and Indians. The Associ- 
atlon of Superintendents was started in 1905 
as the Associatiem of Nursing Superintendents 
of the United Provinces and the Punjab, but 
by the next year its membership had spread 
over the country to such an extent that the 
name was changed to inoiude the whole of 
India. The Trained Nurses* Assooiatkm was 
started in 1908, and a monthly Journal of 
Nursing began to be published by two 
Associations In February, 1910. The Associa- 
tions are affiliated with the international Oouncil 
of Nurses. 

President: Mrs. G. D. Franklin, 83, Rajpiir 
Road, Delhi. 
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Hon Secretary and Treasurer Miss Gadsden, 
General Hospital, Madras. 

Within the abnormaliy short period of 
eleven years the Woman Suffrage movement 
has risen In India, swept through the countrv 
sympathetically and achieved the political 
enfranchisement of women In all the nine 
British Provinces and in four Indian States 

Three fundamental causes have led to this 
remarkable success first, the deep veneration 
that is given by the Hindu and Muhammadan 
religions to the feminine aspect of life equally 
with the masculine as shown by the Import- 
ance of goddesses, by the necessity for the 
presence of the wife at all ceremonies performed 
by a Brahman, by the idea of the sacred mystery 
of womanhood implied by the purdah, and by 
the general veneratidh of motherhood Secondly 
the time was psychological, for a new era was 
beginning for the Indian people by the intro- 
duction of a Scheme of Reforms in Indian 
government which was planned to give a basis 
of representative government on a much ex- 
tended scale. The door was being opened to 
complete Self-government but only men were 
being Invited to enter through it, although 
women compose half the people of the country 
and it had been by tlio Joint cffoits of men 
and women that the agitation for reform in 
the government had been made The men and 
women of India were too awakened and too 
Just to allow this injustice to remain unredress- 
ed Thirdly, the long and strenuous agi- 
tation for the vote by women in Britain and 
America and their recent victories had brought 
vividly to the consciousness of all educated 
Indian men and women the whole question of 
the inclusion of women in public life, and it was 
also a national and international necessity that 
Indian women should be given as high a status 
as women in other paits of the Empire. 

Though the Municipal franchise had 
been granted to the women of the Bombay and 
Madras Presidencies over fifteen years ago it 
was so limited in numbers that it did not make 
a large Impact on women’s consciousness and 
indeed no protest was made when It was sud- 
denly withdrawn from Madras women some 
years later. Over 1,700 women are qualified 
to vote for the Bombay Corporation and a fair 
percentage of these have polled at each elec- 
tion, and similarly in other Municipalities in 
that Presidency women have exercised their 
vote responsibly and intelligently Since 1922 
over 100 women have become Municipal 
Councillors and members of Local Government 
Boards . Their appointment has chiefly been by 
nomination but there have been notable seats 
Won by election in ojicn contest with men, 
i^uch as the election of all the four women who 
first entered the contest for seat in Bombay 
Coiporation, also the instance in which the single 
Woman contestant in the Municipal elections in 
1-iUcknow secured the largest poll of any of the 
‘candidates. Many important local reforms have 
J^en secured by this large band of women 
Councillors, and every year sees a greater 


number of women serving on these local Councils 
and Boards 

It was owing to the rise of the political agita- 
tion for Home Rule between 1914 and 1917 
that women began to wake up to their 
position of exclusion by British law from any 
share in representative government The 
internment of one of their own sex. Dr Besant, 
stimulated political activity and political self- 
consciousness amongst women to a very great 
extent The moment for the ripe public expres- 
sion of their feelings came when the Secretary 
of State for India came to India to investigate 
and study Indian affairs at first hand in 1917 

During the Hon E S Montagu’s vlsii only 
one Women's Deputation waited on him but it 
was representative of womanhood in all parts 
of India, and it brought to his notice the various 
reforms which women were specially desirous of 
recommending the Government to carry out 

The first claim for women suffrage for Indian 
women was made in the address presented to Mr. 
Montagu at this historic All-India Women’s 
Deputation which waited upon him in Madras 
on the 18th December 1917. The section refer- 
ring to enfranchisement merits full quotation* 

“Our interests, as one half of the people, are 
directly affected by the demand in the united 
(Hindu-Musllm Reform) scheme (I. 3) that * the 
Members of the Council should be elected directly 
by the people on as broad a franchise as possi- 
ble,’ and in the Memorandum (3) that * the 
franchise should be broadened and extended 
directly to the people ’ We pray that, when 
such a franchise is being drawn up, women may 
be recognized as ' people,’ and that it may be 
worded in such terms as will not disqualify our 
sex, but allow our women the same opportuni- 
ties of representation as our men In agreeing 
with the demand of the abovementloned Me- 
morandum that * a full measure of Local Self- 
Government should be immediately granted, 
we request that It shall Include the representation 
of our women, a policy that has been admittedly 
successful for the past twenty years in Local 
Self-Government elsewhere In the British Em- 
pire The precedent for Including women In 
modern Indian political life has been a marked 
feature of the Indian National Congress, In 
which since Its inception women have voted 
and been delegates and speakers, and which 
this year finds its climax In the election of a 
woman as its President Thus the voice of 
India approves of its women being considered 
responsible and acknowledged citizens ; and we 
urgently claim that, in the drawing up of all 
provisions regarding representation, our sex shall 
not be made a disqualification for the exercise 
of the franchise or for service in public life.” 

The year 1918 was devoted to converting the 
Government forces to the justice and expedi- 
ency of Indian Woman Suffrage, but this 
proved a more diflicult matter. It was a dis- 
appointment first that though the Secretary of 
State had given a sympathetic reply to the 
All-India Women’s Deputation, yet when the 
Scheme of Reforms, drawn up by him and Lord 
Chelmsford as the outcome of his visit to India 
was published no mention of women was made 
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though the widening of the electorate was one 
of the reforms suggested When the South- 
borough Franchise Committee was formed to 
investigate the suggestions regarding the 
franchise in this Scheme, the women suffragists 
took every means to bring to the notice of the 
Committee all the evidence which showed the 
need for, and the eountry’s support of the 
inclusion of women in the new francliise 

After the introduction of the Government 
of India Bill into Parliament In July 1919, 
a number of Indian deputations proceeded to 
London to give evidence before the Joint Select 
Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament which had been appointed to place 
the Heforms on a workable basis Mrs Annie 
Bezant, Mrs Sarojini Naulu and Mrs, and 
Mns H('rabaj Tata were thi' women who were 
heard by the Coramlttfc in support of the 
extension of the tranchise to women in India 
Ihc House of Commons decided that the ques- 
tion was one for Indians to answer for themseives 
and while retaining the sex disqualification in 
the Reform Bill they framed the Electoral Rules 
in such terms that if any Provincial Legislative 
Council should appro\ c by niesolutioii in favour 
of women's franchise, women should be put on 
the electoral register of that Province This 
was the only provision regarding franchise 
matters which might be changed before a 10 
years’ time limit Until alter that period women 
were ineligible for eiectiou as Legislative 
CounciilorB, 

Travancore. a very progressive Indian State, 
was the first to grant the Legislative vote to 
women at the close of 1920, and it was promptly 
followed by the Indian State of Jlialawar In 
the first session of the Legislative Councils in 
1921 it is gratifying to record that a motion was 
tabled by Dewan Bahadur Krishnan /^air of 
Malabar that he would bring forward a Resolu 
tion in the Madras Legislative Council to removi 
the disqualification of sex existing in regard to 
the Legislative Council franchise During tlie 
month tliat must legally Intervene between 
the tabling of a Woman Suffrage motion and it^ 
introduction for Debate the Madras women 
under the leadership of the Women’s Indian 
Association carried on all forms of public pro- 
paganda and canvassed the important members 
of the Council The Debate took place on April 
Ist and after a short discussion, in which It was 
evident that opposition came only from the 
Muhammadan members, the debate Itself be- 
came only an accumulation of appreciation of 
womanhood and an expression of faith in its 
future When the division was taken, it resulted 
In the resolution being carried by a majority 
of 34. Madras has thus the honour of being the 
first Province in British India to enfranchise its 
women, and it has done this ungrudgingly and 
anhesitatingly in the broad spirit of the 
equality of the sexes, as it grants the vote to 
women on the same terms as it has been granted 
to men. Dr (Mrs ) Muthulakf-hnii Reddi, the 
first woman member ot the Britieli Indian 
Legihlature, has been able to lutrodnte legisla- 
tion to do awav with the Devadasi scivice in 
the Hindu temples and the immoral tiaflic 
in women and children She has also devoted 
her attention to the develoiuueut oi the educa- 
tion of girls and to the promotion oi the health 
of mothers and children. 


Mr. Trlvedi brought forward a Woman 
Suffrage Resolution in the Bombay Legislative 
Council during the same session, but some irre- 
gularity in its wording caused It to be pronounced 
out of order In June that subject was 
tabled again and championed by Rao Saheb 
Harilal Desaibhai Desal of Ahmedabad, Deputy 
President of the Council As in Madras, the 
inteivening month was filled with suffrage 
activity by the women of the Presidency and 
was remarkable for a large Joint meeting of 
Bombay city women at which 19 Women’s 
Societies took part, and for a suffrage meeting 
of Maratlil and Gu]erati women in Poona 
when over 800 women showed the greatest enthu- 
siasm for the movement 

The Bombay Council Debate on Woman 
Suffrage took three days and the subject was 
very fully discussed b\ over 40 members 
The result was satisfactory to the suffragists, 
the voting being 52 in favour, 26 against and 
12 neutral Thus Madras and Bombay Presi- 
dencies gave the lead to Jthe other Provinces 
In September, 1922, Mr S M Bose, in the 
Bengal Council, moved a Woman Suffrage Re- 
solution, which was debated for three days but 
finally defeated bv 56 to 37 votes, a bloc of 40 
Afuhammadan members voting solidly against 
it. In September 1025 the Bengal Council pas- 
sed the Suffrage Resolution by a vote of 54 to 38 

Mr Devaki Prasad Sinha’s similar Resolution 
in the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council 
was defeated by only a 10 votes’ majority. 

Tliese Debates proved so educational to their 
lespectne J’rovinces that the Bengal and 
Behar l^rovinces have since granted qualified 
women the Municipal Vote 

In February, 1923, a world suffrage rorord 
was made by the unanxmOv^s vote of the United 
Provinces Legislative Council in favour of 
W'oman Suffrage 

In 1920 the Punjab granted woman suffrage 
without a division, and in 1926 tlie Central 
Provinces 

Th( new Reform Bill for Burma has incliKled 
the grant of woman suffrage to the qualified 
Burmese women, and further made provibion 
toi their election as Councillors if the Council 
passes a Resolution desiring their admission and 
if that Resolution is approved of by the 
Governor. 

In April, 1022, the Mysore Legislative 
Council unanimously passed the Woman Sufi 
rage Resolution. The vote for the Repr^nta- 
five Assembly of Mysore was granted to women 
in October, 1922 The vote for Mysore Legi">- 
lativo Franchise wa-> granted to the Mysoie 
women by H 11 The Maharaja and His Priv\ 
Council in June 1923. In October, 1924, Assam 
Provincial Council granted Woman Suffrage for 
Its Province by 26 to 8 It also has been the first 
Province to pass a Resolution in favour of allow 
mg wfomen to enter the Council as members 

In 1929 soon after the All-India Women- 
Educational Reform was held in Patna, th> 
Legislative Council of Behar and OrisS'* 
gave women the right of voting, election and 
nomination to the Council on the same term- 
as men. Thus the whole of British India has now 
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eiven to women equal political rights with men 
The result has already demonstrated itself in 
the remarkable advancement of all the interests 
of women along the lines of education, health, 
housing, morality and social customs. 


The Indian Native States of Travancore, Co- 
chin and Rajkot are the only places in India 
where the sex disqualification has been com- 
pletely removed from the statute book. These 
have allowed Women the right to stand for elec- 
tion for the Legislative Council as well as the 
right to vote for it, and two women have been 
elected to the newly formed Representative 
Council of Rajkot. The year 1925 has been 
notewort.hv for the appointment of the first 
woman Minister to Government. Mrs. Poonem 
Lukhose became a member of the Travancore 
Legislative Council on taking the position 
of State Darbar Physician She acted as Minister 
for Health to the State for three years 
Cochin State nominated Mrs. Madhavi Amma 
as a member of its first Legislative Council 


In British India by the terms of the Reform 
Bill the Councils had no xiower to alter the dis- 
qualification of sex which remains against the 
right to stand as candidates for election to the 
Councils This could only be changed by the 
vote of the British Parliament, and the gaining 
of this right remain ( d as a further objective of 
the women suffragists Many large, influential 
meetings were held claiming the right ol 
women to entry of the Legislatures A depu- 
tation of women about this subject waited on 
the Madras Governor and their claims were 
Bupporte'^ by him and by his Government 
The Imperial Legislative Assembly and the 
Council of State had been accorded the power 
to grant women the franchise for their 
assemblies also by resolution, but only for 
those provinces which had already granted 
women the Legislative franchise. The Legisla- 
tive Assembly has passed by a large majority a 
Resolution granting the Assembly franchise 
tothewomen of such Provinces Accordingly in 
November 1923, women in India voted for the 
first time for the elections of both Provincial 
Tiegialative Councillors and members of the 
Legislative Assembly. The number of women 
who voted in the large cities was surprisingly 
large in Bombay and Madras Presidencies and 
(omprised women of all castes and com- 
munities. 


In April, 1926, as a result of a favourable 
recommendation of the Muddiman Committee 
on Franchise Reforms, the Rule was changed in 
the Reform Bill which disqualified women from 
entering the Legislatures Power was granted 
to the Councils and the Assembly to pass Re- 
solutions allowing qualified women to be elected 
or nominated as members of these bodies. 
Again Madras Council, on the 17th July, was the 
first to pass a Resolution admittmg women to 
its membership. Bombay and the Punjab 
followed its lead in August and October respec- 
tively. This enabled women to become 
members of the Councils which have been 
functioning since then. But the permission 


came too late for women to stand for election 
with any great chance of success, so the Women’s 
Indian Association asked that women be 
nominated by Government for the new Councils 
in those Provinces which had voted to admit 
them, and that women also be nominated to 
the Assembly and the Council of State Thus 
the year 1926 marked another milestone passed 
on the road to the complete political emanci- 
pation of Indian womanhood 


In 1926 the Central Provinces, the Punjab 
and Bengal, all granted the Franchise to women 
The year 1927 was notable for the nomination of 
the first woman member to a Legislative Council 
in British India, the recipient of the honour 
being Br Muthulakshmi Ammal, and she was 
further honoured by being elected unanimously 
by her colleagues in the Madras Legislative 
Council, to the Office of Dkputy-Fresidfnt of 
THE Council Since then Mrs Kale has been 
nominated to the Legisiative Council of the 
Central Provinces, and Mrs Ahmed Sliaw to 
that of the United Provinces \ Deputation 
from the All-India Women’s Conference in Delhi 
in 1928 waited on the Viceroy reejuesting liim to 
nominate two women to the legislative Assembly 
That has still remained ungranted. 


The number of women enfranchised by the 
grant of the vote throughout India will not 
be more than a million under the present quali- 
fications. Property and not literacy Is the basis 
of the franchise, though the grant of the vote 
to every graduate of seven years* standing 
ensures that the best educated women of the 
country as weli as those who have to 
shoulder the largest property responsibili- 
ties will be those who rightly will be the 
legislating influence on behalf of womanhood 
As regards the custom of purdah prevailing in 
parts of India special provisions have been 
made in Municipal voting for purdah recording 
stations for purdah women in which a woman 
is returning oflficer and this has been found 
quite satisfactory and has been adopted also 
where desired in connection with Legislative 
Council elections 


Though the Women’s Indian Association 

was the only Indian women’s society which had 
woman suffrage as one of its specific objects, 
almost all other women’s organisations have 
combined in special efforts for the gaining of 
municipal and legislative rights and the 

following ladies have identified themselves 

specially with the movement * Lady D. Tata, 
Lady A. Bose, Lady T. Sadasivaier, the 

Begum of Cambay, Mrs Ramabai Ranade, 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Mrs Jaiji Jehangir Petit, 
Mrs. Tata, Mrs Wadla, Mrs. Jinarajadasa, Dr 
A. Besant, Mrs M. E. Cousins, Mrs Srirangamma, 
I Mrs. Chandrasekhara Iyer, Miss 8 Sorabji 
Mrs. Khedkar, Dr Mistry, Dr Muthulakshmi 
Ammal, Mrs. Palmer, Mrs Saraladevi Choud- 
huii, Mrs. Kumudini Basu, Mrs. K N Rov , 
Lady Shafl, Mrs. Hassan Imam, Miss S. B 
Das, Mrs. P.K. Sen, Mrs. Rustomji Farid oonji, 
Mrs B. Rama Rao, Mrs. Deep Naraln Singh, 
Itrs. Rasebid, Mrs. van Gildemeester, etc. 
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Warrant of 


The following new Warrant of Precedence for 
India was approved by His Majesty the King- 
Emperor of India, and received His Royal Sign 
Manual, on 9th April 1930 — 

I. Govern or- General and Viceroy of India 

2 Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 
within their respective charges 

3 Governors of Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal. 

4. Commander-in-Chief in India. 

6 Governors of the United Provinces, 
Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and Burma 

6 Governors of the Central Provinces and 
Assam , Governor of the North-West Frontier 
Province 

7. Chief Justice of Bengal 

8 Members of the Govern or- General’s 
Executive Council 

9 Commander-in-Cliicf of His Majesty’s 
Naval Forces in the East Indies 

10 President of the Council of State 

II. President of the Legislative Assembly 

12. Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Bengal 

13. Agents to the Governor-General, Raj- 
putana. Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India , Chief 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Provmce , Commissioner in Sind , Members of 
Executive Councils and Ministers of Governors 
and Lieutenant-Governors* , Political Resident 
in the Persian Gulf, Resident and Commander- 
in-Chief at Aden, and Residents at Hyderabad 
and in Mysore within their respective charges 

14 Chief Commissioner of Railways , Genera* 
Officers Commanding, Northern, Southern* 
Eastern and Western Commands , and Officers of 
the rank of General 

15 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers in Madras, Bombay and Bengal * 

16. Members of the Executive Coiincilb 
and Ministers, United Provinces, Punjab, Burma 
and Bihar and Orisba ♦ 

17. Agents to the Govern or- Generol, Raj- 
putana, Central India, Baluchistan, Punjab 
States and States of Western India ; Chiel 
Commissioner of the North-West Frontier 
Province , Political Resident in the Persian 
Gulf, and Residents at Hyderabad and in 
Mysore. 

18 Members of the Executive Councils and 
Ministers, Central Provinces and Assam ,* 
Members of the Executive Council and Ministeis, 
North-West Frontier Province 

19. Presidents of Legislative Councils, 
within their respective Provinces. 

20 Chief Ju(^es of Chief Courts , and 

Puisne Judges of High Courts. 

21. Lieutenant-Generals. 

22 Auditor-General , Chairman of the 
Public Service Commission , and Chief Com- 
missioner of Delhi, when within his charge 


Precedence. 


23. Air Officer Commanding, Royal Air 
Force in India , Flag Officer Commanding and 
Director, Royal Indian Marine , Members of the 
Railway Board , Railway Financial Commis- 
sioner , Secretaries to the Government of India, 
and Vice-Chairman, Imperial CouncD of Agricul- 
tural Research 

24. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- 
taries to the Government of India , Commissioner 
in Sind , Controller of Civil Accounts , Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance , Judges of Chief 
Courts , Members of the Central Board of 
Revenue , and Resident and Commander-in 
Chief at Aden 

26. Cliief Commissioner of the Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands, when within his charge, 
and Chief Secretaries to the Governments of 
Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

26. Commissioners of Revenue and Com- 
missioner of Excise, Bombay , Consulting 
Engineer to the Government of India , Develop- 
ment Commissioner, Burma, Director of Develoi* 
ment, Bombay , Director-General, Indian Medical 
Service , Director-General of Posts and Tele- 
graphs , Financial Commissioners , Judicial 
Commissioners of the Central Provinces, Sind 
and North-West Frontier Provinces* Major 
Generals , Members of a Board of Revenue . 
Members of the Public Service Commission , and 
Surgeons-Gcneral 

27 Chairman of the Madras Services Com 
mission , Vice-Chancellors of the Indian Universi 
ties 

28 Agents of State Railways , Controller 
of the Currency , Additional Judicial CommE 
sioners. Judicial Commissioner, Western India 
States Agency Commissioners of Division , 
Residents of the 2nd Class , Deputy Auditor- 
General in India , Revenue and Divisional 
Commissioners, North-West Frontier Province, 
uithin their leepectivc charges 

29. Members of the Indian Civil Service of 
30 years’ standing, whose position but for tins 
Aiticle would not be lower than Article 34 

30. Advocate-General, Calcutta. 

31. Advocates- General, Madras and Bombay. 

32. Chief Secretaries to Governments other 
than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and 
Assam. 

33 Accountants-General, Class I ; Air Force 
Officer Commanding, Aden , Brigadiers , Census 
Commissioner for India , Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, Commissioner 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Director-General 
of Archttology In India , Director of the Geologi- 
cal Survey , Director, Intelligence Bureau , 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufacture , 
Director of Railway Addit , Educational Com 
missioner with the Government of India , 
His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner, 
Calcutta , Inspector- General of Forests , Military 
Accountant- Gfeneral ; Public Health Commib 
sioner with the Government of India , aud 
Surveyor-General of India. _________ - 


• The Vice-President of the Council appointed under section 48 of the Government of India 
Act ranks in the same article of the Warrant but senior to his colleagues on the Council. 
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34 AdditionalJudicial Commissioners j Chief i BanRoon, within their charges Cliiof Inspector 
Commissioner of the Andaman and ISicobar of Mines , Commission ers of Police m the Presi- 


islands , Chief Commissioner of Delhi , Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Assam , Chief 
Secretary to the Government of the North-West 
Frontier Province , Commissioners of Dividon ; 
Judicial Commissioner, Western India States 
Agency ; and_ Bcsidents of the 2nd Class , 


dency Towns and Rangoon , and Settlement 
Commissioners. 

41. Collectors of Customs Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts , ('ollector of Salt Rev- 
enue, Madras and Bombay Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 


Revenue and Divisional Commissioners of the | Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara 

North-West Frontier I*ro Vince i Deputy Commissioners ot Districts, Deputy 

35. Non-Oihoial Presidents of Municipal i Commissioner, Port Blair , Divisional and 
Corporations m Prt^sidency Towns and Rangoon, I District and Sessions Judges (including the 
within their respective municipal jurisdictions , Judicial Commissioner of Cliota Nagpur), 
Piivate Secretary to the Viceroy , and Secre- 1 Political Agents and Superintendents, and 
taries. Additional Secretaries and Joint Secre- J Residents (other than tliose of the Ist and 
taries to Local Governments I 2nd Class) , Commissioners of Income Tax, 

36 Aocountants-Qencral other than Class j Opium Agent, Ghazipur , and Remembrancers 
Chief Accounts Officer, East Indian RaUway • ot l.egal Affairs and Government Advocates 


Chief Auditor lot State Railways , Chief Com- 
mercial Managers of State Railways , Chief 
(Conservators of Forests , Chief Engineers ,* 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs , Chief Operating 
Superintendents of State Railways , Chief 
Mechanical Engineers of State Railways , Chief 
Mining Engineer, Railway Board , Colonels , 
Command Controllers of Military Accounts , 
Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay , 
Directors of Agriculture; Director, Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa , Director of Army 
Audit , Director of the Botanical Survey of India , 
Director of Civil Aviation in India , Director- 
General of Observatories , Directors of Public 
Instniotion under Local Governments , Director, 
Military Lands and Cantonments , Directors, 
Railway Board , Directors of the Survey of 
India ; Director, Zoological Survey , Expert 
Advisers, Imperial Council of Agricultural 
]^8earch - Financial Adviser, Posts and Tele- 
graphs , His Majesty’s Trade Commissioners, 
liomb^ and Calcutta , Inspcctors-General, 
Civil Hospitals; Inspectors-General of Police 
under Local Governments and in the North- 
West Frontier Province ; Inspectors-General of 
Prisons under Local Governments , Master of 
Security Press, Nasik , Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Indian Political Depart- 
ment of 23 years’ civil service, whose position 
but for this Article would not be lower than 
Article 66 , Mint Masters, Calcutta and Bombay 
President of the Forest College and Research 
Institute .Provincial Directors of Public Health , 
and Traffic Managers and Locomotive Superin- 
tendents of State Railways 

37 Military Secretary to the Viceroy. 

38 Solicitor to the Government of India 
and Standing Counsel for the Presidency of 
Bengal. 

30 Presidency Senior Chaplains of the 
Clnirch of Scotland. 

40 Chairmen of Port Trusts and of Improve- 
ment Trusts of the Presidency Towns, Rangoon 
and Karaohi, Chief Executive Officers of the 
Municipalities the Presidency Towns and 


under Local Governments 

42 Deputy Financial Adviser, Military 
Finance , Deputy Secretaries to tlie Government 
of India , Dircctoi-General of Commercial 
Intelligence , Director of Inspection, Indian 
Stores Department , Diieotoi ol Ihiblic Informa- 
tion, Government of India , Director of Purchases 
and Intelligence, Indian Stores Department ; 
Director, Regulations and Forms in the Army 
Department , Establisliment Officer in the Army 
Department , Secretary to the Imperial Council 
ot Agricultural Research , Secretary, Public 
Service Commission , Secretary to the Railway 
Boaid , and Secretaries to Residents of the First 
Class within their respective charges 

43 Director, Central Research Institute, 
Kasaiili , Director of the Imperial Institute of 
Veterinary Research, Muktesar, Director ol the 
Indian Institute of Science , and Pilncipal of 
the Thomason Civil Engineering College, 
Roorkee 

44 Assistant to the Inspector-General of 
Forests, Budget Officer, Fmance Department, 
Government of India , Chief Electrical Engmeers , 
Civilian Superintendents of Clothing Factories , 
Civilian Superintendents of Ordnance Factories , 
Colliery Superintendent, East Indian Railway ; 
Commandant, Frontier Constabulary, North- 
West Frontier Province , Comptroller, Assam , 
Conservators of Forests , Controller of Army 
Factory Accounts, Controller of Marine Accounts, 
Controller, Royal Air Force Accounts , Deputy 
Agents, Deputy Traffic Managers, and Officers* 
of similar status of State Railways ; Deputy 
Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, Deputy Director- 
General, Indian Medical Service , Deputy 
Director-General of the Post Office , Deputy 
Director-General, Telegraph Traffic ; Deputy 
Director, Intelligence Bureau , Deputy Director, 
Ordnance Factories and Manufacture (if a 
civilian), Deputy Inspectors-General of Police; 
Deputy Military Accountant-General; Director, 
Medical Research , Directors of the Persian Gulf 
Section and of the Persian Section of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Department, Directors of 


‘Present incumbents of the office of Chief Engmeer who have ranked in entry 83 of the 
Warrant of 1898 will rank in entry 33 of this Warrant until they relinquish their office as 
Chief Engineers 

Offioers of similar status are Deputy Superintendents, Locomotive De^tment. 
Superintendents, Carriage and Wagon Department , Controllers of Stores , ^nior Signal 
J^gineers ; State Railways Coal Superintendent ; Chief Medical Officer , Deputy Chief 
Irausportatlon Superintendents ; Deputy Chief Commercial Managers ; Deputy Chief Mechanical 
Engineers, and Deputy Chief Engineers. 
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Telegraph Engineering; Director of Wireless, 
District Controllers of Military Accounts , 
Divisional Superintendents, State Railways , 
Lieutenant-Colonels ; Members of the Madras 
Services Commission , Members of the Indian 
Civil Service and of the Political Department of 
18 years’ civil service, whose position but for 
this Article would not be lower than Article 55 , 
Postmasters-Qeneral ; Signal Engineers ; and 
Superintending Engineers 

45 Assay Master, Bombay, Deputy Auditors- 
General , and Deputy Controllers of the Currency, 
Calcutta and Northern India. 

46. Actuary to the Government of India , 
Chief Inspectors of Explosives , Chief Judges of 
Small Cause Courts, Presidency Towns and 
Rangoon , Controller of Printmg, Stationery 
and Stamps , Directors of major Laboratories , 
and Director of Public Instruction, North- 
West Frontier Province. 

47. First Assistant to the Resident at Aden , 
Private Secretaries to Governors, Political 
Secretary, Aden 

48. Admlnistrators-Qeneral ; Chief Presi- 
dency Magistrates , Deputy Directors, Railway 
Board , Judicial Assistant, Aden, when withm 
his charge , Metallurgical Inspector, Jamshedpur, 
and Officers in Class I of the General or the 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. 

49. Chief Inspector of Stores and Clothing, 
Cawnpore , Commissioner of Labour, Madras , 
Controller of Patents and Designs , Directors 
of Fisheries in Bengal and Madras , Directors 
of Industries , Directors of Land Records , 
Directors of Veterinary Services , Excise Com- 
missioners , Inspector-General of Railway Police 
and Police Assistant to the Agent to the Governor- 
General, Rajputana , Inspectors-General of 
Registration , Principal, Research Institute, 
Cawnpore . Registrars of Co-operative Societies , 
Superintendent of Manufacture, Clothing Fac- 
tory, Shahjahaniiore 

50 District Judges not being Sessions 
Judges, within their own districts 

61 First Assistants to the Residents at 
Baroda and in Kashmir. 

52 Chairman of the Port Trust, Aden , 
and Military Secretaries to Governors 

53 Senior Chaplains other than those already 
spec iflcd 

54. Sheriffs within their own charges. 

55 Collectors of Customs , Collectors and 
Magistrates of Districts , Collector of Salt 
Revenue, Madras & Bombay , Collector of Stamp 
Revenue and Deputy Collector of Land Revenue, 
Calcutta , Commissioner of Ajmer-Merwara , 
Deputy Commissioners of Districts, Deputy 
Commissi®ner, Port Blair , Deputy Secretaries 
to Local Governments , Divisional and District 
and Sessions Judges (including the Judicial 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur) , Judicial 
Assistant, Aden ; Political Agents and Sujierln- 
tendents , Residents (other than those of the 
Istand 2nd Class), Second Assistant Resident 
and Protectorate Secretary, Aden , and Settle- 
ment Officers. 

56. Assistant Executive Engineers of 20 
years* standing , Chief Forest Officer, Andaman 
and Nicobar Islands , Controller of Inspection, 
Calcutta Circle, Indian Stores Department,, 


Controller of Purchase, Calcutta Circle, Indlai) 
Stores Department ; Deputy Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department ; Deputy 
Directors of Commercial Intelligence; Deputy 
Director-General of Arch»ology , Deputy 
Director of Industries, United Provinces , 
Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
United Provinces , Government Solicitors other 
than the Solicitor and Assistant Solicitor to 
the Government of India , Managing Director, 
Opium Factory. Ghazipur , Officers of tlje 
Indian Educational Service and of the Indian 
Institute of Science of 18 years* standing, 
Principals of major Government CollegeB , 
Principal, School of Mines and Geology , 
Registrars to the High Courts; Secretaries to 
Legislative Councils , Superintendent of the 
Government Test House , Supermtendents oi 
the Survey of India , Assistant Collectors oi 
Customs, Assistant Direotors-General of the 
Post Office, Deputy Postmasters-General, Deputy 
Conservators of Forests, Divisional Engineers 
and Assistant Divisional Engineers, Telegraplm, 
Divisional Engineers and Assistant Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, Executive Engineers of th( 
Indian Service of Engineers holdmg a charge 
declared to be of not less importance than that 
of a division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, 
Wireless, Officers of the Archaeological and 
other Scientific Departments, Officers of tli( 
Indian Agricultural Service, Officers of Ok 
I ndian Veterinary Service, Officers of Class U 
of the General or the Public Works List of the 
Indian Audit and Accounts Service, Officers on 
the Superior List of the Military Accounts 
Department, Officers of the Superior ReveiiiK 
Establishment of State Railways who hold the 
rank of District Officer or a position of similai 
status. Officers of the 1st Division, Superior 
Traffic Branch of the Telegraph Department, 
Senior Insiiector of Mines, SuperintendentB 
and Deputy Commissioners of Police , Wireless 
Research Officers , Officers of the Bengal Pilot 
Service of 21 years’ standing 

57 Assistant Solicitor to the Government 
of India , Deputy Director of Public Infonn.i 
tion, Government of India , and Under Seen 
tarles to the Government of India 

58. Agent-General in India for the Britisli 
Protectorate in Africa under the administration 
of the Colonial Office , Consulting Surveyor to 
the Government of Bombay , Directors ol 
Survey, Madras and Bengal, Keeper of the 
Records of the Government of India , Libraiiiin, 
Imperial Library , Public Analyst to the (tov 
ernment of Madras. 

59. Chemical Inspector, Indian Ordnanoi 
Department , Civil Engineer Adviser to thn 
Director of Ordnance Factories and Manufac 
ture , Civil Secretary and District Magistrato, 
Aden , District Judges not being Sessions Judges 
Inspector of General Stores , Majors , Member^ 
of the Indian Civil Service of 12 years’ standing . 
Suiierlntendents and Deputy Commissioners of 
Police of more than 15 but less than 20 years 
standing , and Works Managers of Ordnaiue 
Factories Sanita^ Electrical and Architei 
turai Specialist officers will take precedeuco 
in accordance with the rank in the Public Work« 
Department fixed for their appointments but 
junior to all Public Works Department officers 
of the corresponding rank. 
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60 Assistant Commissioners of Income Tax , 
Assistant Executive Engineers of 12 years’ stand- 
ing , Assistant Superintendents of the Survey 
of India ; Chief Works Chemist, United Pro- 
\incc8, Examiner of Local Fund Accounts, 
Madras, Inspector of Clothing Stores, Shah- 
j.ihanpur , Officers of the Indian Educational 
Service and of the Indian Institute of Science 
of 10 years’ standing , Officer in charge of the 
Mathematical Instrument Office , Presidency 
Post masters , Superintendent, Bombay City 
Survey and I^nd Records, Superintendents and 
Beputy Commissioners of Police of less than 16 
years’ standing. Assistant Collectors of Customs’ 
Assistant Director-General of the Post Office, 
Deputy Postmastors-General, Deputy Conserva- 
tors of Forest .DivisionalPlngineers and Assistant 
Divisional Engineers, Telegraphs, Divisional 
Engineers, and Assistant Divisional Engineers, 
Wireless, Executive Engineers of the Indian 
Service of Engineers holding a charge declared 
to be of not less Importance than that of 
,i division, Forest Engineers, Instructor, Wireless, 
Oflicers of the Archaeological and other Scientific 
Departments, Officers of the Indian Agricultural 
Service, Officers of the Indian Veterinary 
Service, Officers of Class II of the General or 
Public Works List of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service, Officers on the Superior 
List of the Military Accounts Department, 
Officers of the Superior Revenue Establishment 
of State Railways who hold the rank of District 
Officer or a position of similar status. Officers 
of the 1st Division, Superior Traffic Branch of 
the Telegraph Department, and Wireless Re- 
search officers of 12 years’ standing I 

01 Assistant Commissioners (Senior), 
Northern India Salt Revenue , Assistant Chief 
Controller of Stores, Indian Stores Department , 
Assistant Controller of Inspection, Calcutta 
Circle, Indian Stores Department , Assistant 
Director of Inspection, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment , Assistant Director of Intelligence, Indian 
sitores Department , Assistant Directors of 
Purchase, Indian Stores Department , Assistant 
Metallurgical Inspectors, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment , Assistant Directors of Dairy Farms , 
Assistant Directors of Public Health , Assistant 
Directors, Railway Board , Assistant Financial 
Auviser, Military Finance . Assistant Secretaries 
tuthe Governmentof India , Chemical Examiner 
fur Customs and Excise, Calcutta , Chemist at the 
Covernment Test House, Indian Stores Depart- 
ment , Chief Inspectors of Factories and Boilers 
m Bengal and Bombay ; Commander of the 
bteamer employed in the Persian Gulf Section 
uf the Indo-European Telegraph Department , 
(’urator of the Bureau of Education , Deputy 
Administrator-General, Bengal , Deputy Assis- 
tant Director, Pay and Pensions Directorate, 
Adjutant-General’s Branch , Deputy C o m - 
missioner. Northern India Salt Revenue , 
Deputy Commissioners of Salt and Excise , 


Deputy Director of Land Records, Burma , 
Director, Vaccine Institute, Belgaum , District 
Opium Officers , Divisional Engineers, Telegra- 
phs, of less than 12 years' standing , Divisional 
Engineers, Wireless, of less than 12 vears’ stan- 
ding, Emigration Commissioner, Engineer and 
Electrician of the Persian Gulf Section 
of the Indo-European Telegraph Dejiart- 
ment, Exammer of Questioned Documents, 
Executive Engineers of less than 12 years’ 
standing , First assistant Commissioner, Port 
Blair, General Managers, Northern India Salt 
Revenue , Honorary Presidency Magistrates , 
Judge of the City Civil Court, Madras ; Judges 
of Presidency Courts of Small Causes , Lady 
Assistants to the Inspectors General, Civil Hospi- 
tals , Legal Assistant in the Legislative Depart- 
ment of the Governmentof India, Offlccis of 
the Bengal Pilot Service of 10 years’ standing , 
Officers of the Provincial Civil Services drawing 
the maximum pay of the time-scale or upwards , 
Physicist at the (Government Test House, Indian 
Stores Department, Presidency Magistrates, 
Protector of Emigrants and Superintendents of 
Emigration , Calcutta , Protectors of Emigrant-^ , 
Public Prosecutors in Bengal and in Sind . 
Registrars to Chief Courts , Registrar of 
Companies, Bombay , Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies, Bengal , Secretary, Board of Exa- 
miners , Secretary to the Board of Revenue in 
the Department of Revenue and Agriculture, 
Madras, when a member of the Provmcial 
Service , Senior Income Tax Officer, Bombay, 
and Income Tax Officers drawing the maximum 
pay of the time-scale , and Superintendents of 
Central Jails and Civil Surgeons not belonging 
to the Indian Medical Service 

1 The entries in the above table apply exclu- 
sively to the persons entered therein, and while 
regulating their relative precedence with each 
other, do not give them any precedence over 
members of the non-official community resident 
in India, who shall take their place according 
to usage 

2. Officers in the above table ^\lll take prece- 
dence in order of the numbers of the entries 
Those included in one number will take prece- 
dence inter se, according to the date of entry 
into that number 

3 AVhen an officer holds more than one posi- 
tion in the table, lie will be entitled to the 
highest position accorded to him 

4 Officers who are temporaiily officiating in 
any number in the table will rank in that num- 
ber below permanent incumbents. 

5 All officers not mentioned in the above 
table, whose rank is regulated by comparison 
with rank in the army, to have the same rank 
with reference to civil servants as is enjoyed by 
military officers of equal grades 

6 All other persons who may not he men- 
tioned in this table to take rank according to 
general usage, which is to be explained and 


* In virtue of the provisions of section 9 (tt) of the Indian Church Act, 1927, a Bishop or Arch- 
tl^acon who held a bishopric or archdeaconry on the 1st March 1930 takes rank as follows — • 
Bishop of Calcutta, Metropolitan of India, immediately after Chief Justice of Bengal, Article 7. 
Bishops of Madras and Bombay, immediately after Chief Justice of a High Court other than 
that of Brogal, Article 12 

Bishops of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, immediately after Chief Commissionei 
iKUii, when within his charge. Article 22 

ihshops (not territorial) under license from the Crown, immediately after Chief Secretaries 
>'0 Covornments, other than those of Madras, Bombay, Bengal and Assam, Article 32. 
Archdeacons of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, in Article 33. 

Archdeacons of Lahore Lucknow, Rangoon and Nagpur, in Article 89. 
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determined by the Governor-General In Council 
in case any question shall arise * When the 
position of any such person Is so determined 
and notified, it shall be entered in the tAble in 
Italics, provided he holds an appointment in 
India 

7 Nothing in the foregoing rules to disturb 
the existing practice relating to precedence at 
the Courts of Indian States or on occasions of 
intercourse with Indians, and the Governor- 
General in Council to be empowered to make 
rules for such occasions in case any dispute 
shall arise 

8. The following will take courtesy rank as 
shown — 

Consuls-General, — Immediately after Article 
33, which includes Brigadiers , Consuls — Im- 
mediately after Article 36 which includes Colo- 
nels , Vice-Consuls — Immediately alter Article 
59, which includes Majors 

Consular officers de carrtere will in their 
respective grades take precedence of consulai 
officers who are not de carrxere 

9 The following may be given, by courtesy, 
precedence as shoam below, provided that they 
do not hold appomtments in India — 

Peers according to their precedence in England, 
Knights of the Garter, the Thistle, and St 
Patrick , Privy Councillors , Members of the 
Council of the Secretary of State for India — 
Immediately after Members of the Governor- 
General’s Executive Council, Article 8 


Baronets of England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
the United Kingdom according to date of 
Patents , Knight Grand Cross of the Bath . 
Knights Grand Commander of the Star of India , 
Knights Grand Cross of St Michael and St 
George , Knights Grand Commander of the 
Indian Empire , Knights Grand Cross of the 
Royal Victoria Order , Knights Grand Cross of 
tiie Order of the British Empire — Immediately 
after Puisne Judges of High Courts, Article 20 

Knight Commander of the Bath Knights 
Commander of the Star of India , Knights 
Commander of St Michael and St George 
Knights Commander of the Indian Empije, 
Knight Commander of the Royal Victorian 
Order , Knight Commander of the Order of the 
British Empire , Knights Bachelor — Imnie 
aiately after the Residents of the 2nd Clasb, 
Article 28. 

10 All ladies, unless by virtue of holding an 
appointment themselves they are entitled to a 
higher position in the table, to take place ac 
cording to the rank herein assigned to their 
respective husbands, with the exception of 
wives of Peers and of ladies having precedence 
in England independently of tlielr husbands, 
and who are not in rank below the daughters 
of Barons , such ladies to take place accord 
mg to their several ranks, with reference to 
such precedence in England uiiraediately aftei 
the wives of Members of the Governor- General’s 
Executive Council, 


SALUTES. 


Persons No of 

guus 

Imperial salute 101 

Royal salute . 31 


Members of the Royal Family 31 

Foreign Sovereigns and members of 21 

theii families 

Maharajadhiraja of Nepal .. 21 

Sultan of '>^anaibar 21 

Ambassadors . 10 

Prime Minister of Nepal 19 

Governor of the French Settlements in 17 

India 

Governor of Portuguese India . . . 17 

Governors of His Majesty’s Colonies 17 

Lieutenant-Governors of His Majesty’s 15 

Colonies 

Maharaja of Bhutan 15 

Plenipotentiaries and Envoys 15 

Governor of Damaun 9 

Governor of Diu . 9 

Viceroy and Governor-General 31 


Governors of Presidencies and Provinces 17 
in India 


0( caslons on wliich salute is fired 

When the Sovereign is present in person 
On the anniversaries of the Birth, Accession 
and Coronation of tlic Reigning Sovereign , 
the Birthday of the Consoit of the Reignmr! 
Sovereign , the Birthday of the Queen 
Mother , Proclamation Day. 


I On arrival at, or di parture from, a milit.irv 
L station, or when attending a btati 
I ceremony 


On arrival at, or departure ^rom, a militar)' 
station within Indian territories or when 
attendmg a State ceremony 
On assuming or relinqulbhlng office whether 
temporarily or permanently. On occasion^ 
of a pudlic arrival at, or departure froni,ii 
military station, and on formal ceremonial 
occasions such as arriving at or leaving a 
Durbar, or when paying a formal visit to a 
Ruling Chief Also on occasions of private 
arrival at, or departure from* mllitarJ 
station, if desired. 
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No. of 


PersoiM. Guns. 

Hesidents, 1st Class 13 

Agents to tho Governor-General . . 13 

Commissioner in Sind . . . . . . 13 

(i.gent to the Governor in Kathiawar . . 13 

Residents, 2nd Class . . . . . . 13 

Political Agents (6) .. ..11 


Occasions on which salute is fired 


^ Same as Governors. 


On assuming or relinquishing oflBce, and 
^ on occasion of a public arrival at, or de- 
J parture from a military station. 


Commander-In-Chief in India (if a Field 19 
Marshal). 

Commander-In-Chief in India (if a General) 17 


") On assuming or relinquishing office. On 
t public arrival at, or departure from, a 
military station, and on formai cere- 
monial occasions. Also on occasions 
of private arrival or departure, if de- 
sired , 


"faval Commander-In-Chief, East Indies 
Squadron (c). 


G Os C in C-Commands (d) .. .. 15 

Major-Generals Commanding Districts 13 

(d). 

Major-Generals and Colonel-Comman- 11 

(lants Commanding Brigades (d). 


Same as for military oflacer of correspond- 
ing rank {see K R ). 


t On assuming or relinquishing command, 
and on occasions of public arrival at 
or departure from, a military station 
within tiieir command. Also on occa- 
sions of jirivatc airival or departure, if desir 
J ed. 


Permanent Salutes to Ruling Princes and Chiefs. 


Salutes of 21 guns, 

Raroda. The Maliaraja (Gaekwar) of, 
Gwalior The Maliaraja (Scindla) of. 
Hyderabad. The Nizam of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The Maharaja of. 
Mysore. The Maharala of 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bhopal. The Begam (or Nawab) of. 
Indore. The Maharaja (Holkar) of, 

K4at. The Khan (Waii) of 
Kolhapur. The Maharaja of. 

Travancore. The Maharaja of. 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 
Kahawalpur. The Nawab of. 

Bharatpur. The Maharaja of, 

Bikaner. The Maharaja of. 

Bundi. The Maharao Raja of. 

Cochin. The Maharaja of. 


(Cutch The Maharao of. 

Jaipur. The Maharaja of. 

Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja ot 
Karauli The Maharaja of. 

Kotah Tlie Maharao of 
Patiala. The Maharaja of. 

Rewa. The Maharaja of. 

Tonk. The Nawab of 


Salutes of 15 guns 

Alwar. The Maharaja of. 

Banswara. The Maharawal of. 

Bhutan. The Maharaja of. 

Datia. The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Senior Branch). The Maharaja of 

Dewas (Junior Branch). The Maharaja of 

Dhar. Tho Maharaja of 

Dholpur The Maharaj Rana of, 

Dungarpur. The Maharawal of. 

Idar The Maharaja of 
Jalsalmer The Maharawal of, 


(b) Within the territories of the State to which they are attached, 

(<*) According to naval rank, with two guns added. 

(d) No military ofiSoer shall receive an artillery salute unless he is in actual military com* 
pnd and is the senior military ofiOcer in the spot. Attention is invited to the extra guns allowed 
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Khalrpar. The Mir of. 
Kishangarb. The Maharaja of. 
Orchha. The Maharaja of. 
Partabgarh. The Maharawat of 
Rampur. The Nawab of. 
Sikkim. The Maharaja of. 
Sirohi. The Maharao of. 

ScUutet of 13 guna, 
Benares. The Maharaja of. 
Bhavnagar. The Maharaja of. 
Cooch Behar. The Maharaja of. 
Dhrangadhra The Maharaja of. 
.Taora. The Nawab of. 

Jhalawar. The Maharaj-Bana of. 
Jind The Maharaja of. 
Junagadh The Nawab of. 
Kapurthala. The Maharaja of 
Nabha. The Maharaja of. 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of 
Palanpur. The Nawab of. 
Porbandar The Maharaja of. 
Eajpipla. The Maharaja of. 
Batlam The Maharaja of. 
Tripura. The Maharaja of. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 
Ajaigarh. The Maharaja of. 
Allrajpur. The Baja of. 

Baoni The Nawab of. 

Barwani, The Bana of. 

Bijawar. The Maharaja of. 
Bilaspur. The Raja of. 

Cambay. The Nawab of. 
Chamba. The Raja of 
Charkhari The Maharaja of. 
Chhatarpur The Maharaja of. 
Faridkot. The Raja of. 

Gondal. The Thakur Saheb of 
Janjira. The Nawab of. 

Jbabua. The Raja of. 

Maler Kotia. The Nawab of. 
Mandi. The Raja of. 

Manipur. The Maharaja of. 
Morvi. The Maharaja of. 
Narsinggarh The Raja of 
Panna. The Maharaja of 
Pudukkottai. The Raja of. 
Radhanpur. The Nawab of, 
Rajgarh The Baja of. 

Saiiana. The Raja of. 

Samthar. The Raja of. 

Sirmur The Maharaja of. 
Sitamau. The Raja of. 

Suket. The Raja of. 

Tehrl The Raja of. 


Salutes of 9 guns, 

Balaslnor. The Nawab (Babl) of. 
Banganapalle. The Nawab of. 

Bansda. The Raja of. 

Baraundha. The Raja ot 
Bariya. The Raja of. 

Bhor The Pant Sachin of 
Chhota Tldepur. The Raja of. 

Danta. The Maharana of. 

Dhrol. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Hsipaw. The Sawbwa of. 

Jawhar. The Raja of. 

Kalahandi. The Raja of. 

Kengtung. The Sawbwa of. 

Khilchlpur. The Rao Bahadur of. 

Limbdi The Thakor Saheb of. 

Loharu. The Nawab of. 

Lunawada. The Raja ot. 

Maihar. The Raja of. 

Mayurbhanj. The Maharaja of. 

Mudhol. The Raja of. 

Nagod. The Raja of. 

Palitana. The Thakor Saheb of. 

' Patna. The Maharaja of. 

Rajkot. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Sachin. The Nawab ot. 

Sangli. The Chief of. 

Sant. The Raja of. 

Savantvadi. The Sar Desal of. 

Shahpura The Raja of. 

Sonpur. The Maharaja of. 

Vankaner. The Raj Saheb of. 

Wadhwan. The Thakor Saheb of. 

Yawnghwe. The Sawbwa of 

Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

fLalat. His Highness Mir Sir Mahmud Khan 
G.c.i E , Mali of. 

Salutes of 19 guns, 

Bikaner. Lieut -General His Highness Maharaia 
Sir Ganga Singh Bahadur, q.o.s.i., g o i k , 
Q.o.y.o.. G.B.E.p E.C.B.. A.D.O., Maharaja of 
Kotah Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharao Sir XJmed Singh Bahadur, g.o.s.i , 
O.O.I.E., O.B.E , Maharao of. 

Mysore. Her Highness MaharanI Kempa 
Nanjammanni Avaru Vanivilas Sannidbanu, 
0 I., Maharani of. 

Patiala Lleut.-General His Highness Maharaja 
i dhiraja Sir Bhupindar Singh Mahlnd t 
Bahadur, GOBI, a o.I E., fl O.Y.O , 0 B £ , 

I AP o.» ^haraja of. 

Tonk. H. H. Amin-ud-Daula Warir-ul-MuIk 
I Nawab Sir Muhammad Ibrahim AU Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, g.o.s.i., g.oj.e < 

1 Nawab of. 
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Salutei of 17 gun$. 

Alwar. Colonel His Highness Sewai Maharaj 
Shri Jey Smgliji, o 0 l e , K C.s l., Maharaja of 

Dholpur Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja dhiraja Shri Sawai Maharaj- Rana 
Sir Udaibhan Singh Lokmdar Bfihiidur Diler 
Jang Jai Deo, K.o s.i., K.o ^ o., Maharaja 
Rana of 

Orchha His Highness Maharaja Mahcndra 
Sawai Sir Praial Singh Bahadm, (5 c H i , 

G C I E , Maliar.ija of 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Parbhu Narayan Singh 
Bahadur, Q c s i , o o i e , Maharaja of, 

Jind Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness 
Maharaia Sir Ranbir Singh Rajendra Baha- 
dur, QOIE, KCSI, Maharaja of 

.Tunagadh. His Highness Vali Ahad Mohabi 
Khanji Rasul khan ji, Nawab of 

Kapurthala Colonel His Highness Maharaja 
Sir Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, G.c s i , a c.i e 
GEE, Maharaja of 

Nawanagar Colonel His Highness, Maharaja 
Shri Digvijaysinhji, Maharaja of 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

Aga Khan, His Highness Aga Sir Sultan 
Muhammad Shah, G o.s i , g c i.E , G o V o , of 
Bombay 

Bariya Captain H. H. Maharawal Shri Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Mansinhji, E.c.s i , Raja of 

Chitral. His Highness Meiitar Sir Shuja-u- 
Mulk, K.c I E., Mehtar of. 

Bharampur H H Maharana Vijayadevji of 

Lunawada. His Highness Maharana Birbhndra- 
fcinhji, Raja of. 

‘‘^!ingli, Lt -Meherban Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundlro alias Appa Saheb Patvvardhan, 

K c I E , Raja of. 

Vaukaner Captain His Highness Raj Saheb 
Sir Amarsinhji Banesinhji, k.c.i.e.. Raja 
Saheb of. 
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Salutes of 0 guns. 

Bashahr. Raja Padam Singh, Raja of. 

Loharu Nawab Sir Amir-ud-dln Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, K c I e , «a: -Nawab of 

Mong Mit, Ukhln Mating, K s M , Sawbwa of 

Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 21 guns. 

Bhopal The Becram (or Nawab) of. Within 
the limits of her (or his) own territories, 
permanently. 

Indore The Maharaja (Holkar) of. Within 
the limits of his own territories, pi^rmanently 

Udaipur (Mewar). The Maharana of. With- 
in the limits of his own territories, per- 
manently 

Salute of 19 guns. 

Bharatpnr Tlie Maharaja of. 

Bikaner The Maharaja of 
Cutch The Maharao of 
Jaipur The Maharaja of 
Jodhpur (Marwar) The Maharaja of. 

Patiala The Maharaja of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently ) 

Salute of 17 guns. 

A Iwar. The Maharaja of. 

Khairpur The Mir of. 

(Within the limits of their own territories 
permanently.) 

Salutes of 15 guns. 

Benares. The Maharaja of. 

Bhavnagar The Maharaja of. 

Jind. The Maharaja of. 

Junagadh The Nawab of 
Kapurthala The Maharaja of 
Nabha The Maharaja of 
Nawanagar The Maharaja of. 

Ratlam The Maharaja of 
(Within the limits of t heir own territories, 
permanently ) 

Salutes 0/13 guns. 

Janjira The Nawab of (Within the limits 
of his own territory, permanently ) 
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Salute* o/ 11 gun*, 

SavaBtvadi. The Sar Desai of Within the limits of his own territory, 

permanently. 

Salutes of 6 guns, 

Abu Dhabi. The Shaikh of . ^ . . . . Fired by British Ships of War In the Per- 

sian Gulf at the termination of an ofiKoial 
visit by this Chief. 

Bunder Abbas. The Governor of .. ..1 

Lingah The Governor of > -it the termination of an official visit. 

Muhammerah The Governor of . . . . J 

Muhammerah. Eldest son of the Shaikh of .. Fired on occasions when he visits one of His 

Majesty’s ships as his father's representa- 
tive. 

Salutes of 3 guns. 

Ajraan The Sliaikh of 'I 

Dibai The Shaikh of . . . . . . . Fired by British Ships of War in the Per- 

Ras-al-Kheima The Shaikli of .. .. . V sian Gulf at the termination of offitial 

Shargah. The Shaikh of I visits by these Chiefs 

Umm-ul-Qawain The Shaikh of .. .. J 


Table of Local Personal Salutes. 

Salutes of 11 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Isa bin Ali al Kha- Fired by British Ships of War In the Persian 
lifah, K c I E., c s I , Siiaikh of Bahrain. Gulf at the termination of an official 

visit by this Chief 


(Table of) Provisional Local Salutes. 

Salutes of 17 guns. 

Council of Ministers (as a whole) of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 

Salutes of IZ guns. 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat, when a member 
of the ruling family 


Salutes of 9 guns 

The President of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat when not a 
member of the ruling family. 

Salutes of 7 gun*. 


Bahrain. The Shaikh of. 
Kuwait The Shaikh of 
Muhammerah The Shaikh of. 
Qatr. The Shaikh of. 


Salutes of 5 guns. 

Bahrain Eldest son of the Shaikh of, or other'J 

KuwSt®Blde8t%on“Sf the sLlkh of, or other [ *^'0^ “*'‘“8 “ Chiefs. 

member of the ruling family. ) 

Individual Members of the Council of Ministers of His Highness the Sultan of Muscat. 


(Table of) Provisional Personal Salutes. 

ScUutes of 13 guns. 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, Fired by British Ships of War in the Persian 

a.cj.E., K.O.8.I., Shaikh of Muhammerah. Gulf at the termination of an official visit 

by this Chief. 
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The Star of India. 


The Order of the Star of India was instituted 
by Queen Victoria In 1861, and enlarged In 1806, 
1875, 1876, 1897, 1902, 1911, 1915 and 1920 and 
the dignity of Knight Grand Commander may be 
conferred on Princes or Chiefs of India, or upon 
British subjects for important and loyal service 
rendered to the Indian Empire ; the second and 
third classes for services in the Indian Empire 
thirty years in the department of the Secretary 
of State for India. It consists of tne Sovereign, 
a Grand Master (the Viceroy of India), the first 
class of forty-four Knights Grand Commanders 
(22 British and 22 Indian), the second class of 
one hundred Knights Commanders, and the 
third class of two hundred and twenty-five 
Companions, exclusive of Extra and Honorary 
Members, as well as certain additional Knights 
and Companions. 

The Insignia are (1) the Collar of gold, com- 
posed of the lotus of India, of palm branches 
tied together in satire, of the united red and 
white rose, and in the centre an Imperial Crown , 
ail enamelled in their proper colours and linked 
together by gold chains (ii) The Star of a 
Knight Grand Commander is composed of rays 
of gold issuing from a centre, having thereon a 
star of five points in diamonds resting upon a 
light blue enamelled circular riband, tied at the 
ends and inscribed with the motto of the Order, 
Heaven'i Light our Ouide^ also in diamonds 
That of a Knight Commander is somewhat 
different, and is described below, (hi) The 
Badge, an onyx cameo having Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Royal Effigy thereon, set in a 
perforated and ornamental oval, containing the 
motto of the Order surmounted by a star of five 
points, all in diamonds, (iv) The Mantle of 
light blue satin lined with white, and fastened 
with a cordon of white silk with blue and silver 
tassels. On the left side a representation of the 
Star of the Order. 

The ribbon of the Order (four inches wide for 
Knights Grand Commanders) is sky-blue, having 
a narrow white stripe towards either edge, and 
is worn from the right shoulder to the left side 
A Knight (Commander wears (a) around his neck 
a ribbon two inches in width of the same colours 
and pattern as a Knight Grand Commander, and 
penaent therefrom a badge of a smaller size, 
(b) on bis left breast a Star composed of rays 
of silver issuing from a gold centre, having 
thereon a silver star of five points restmg upon 
a light blue enamelled circular ribbon, tied at the 
ends, inscribed with the motto of the Order in 
diamonds. A Companion wears around his 
neck a badge of the same form as appointed 
for a Knight Commander, bat of a smaUer size 
pendent to a like ribbon of the breadth of one 
and a half inches. All Insignia are returnable 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
tecipient was resident in India, to the Secretary 
of the Order at Calcutta. 


Sovereign of the Order —His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order. — His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy and Governor- General of 
India, the RlghtHonourable Viscount Willingdon, 
H.C , G M S.l , G M.r B , G B B 

Officers of the Order — R«qi9trar Col. the 
Hon Sir George Arthur Ch.irles Crichton, 
K.CVO, Secretary of the Central Chancery 
of the Orders oi Knighthood, St James’ Palace 
London, W. 1 

Secretary The Hon’ble Mr B J Glancy, 
C S I , C I E Secretary to the Government of 
India in the Foreign and Political De|)artment 

Extra Knights Grand Commanders 
(G C. S. I ) 

H. I M The Queen-Empress 
U. R H rhe Duke of Connaught 
II. R. II. The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Commanders (K.C S. I ) 

His Excellency Shaikh Sir Khaz’al Khan, 
G C I E., Sardar Aqdas, Shaikh of Muham- 
mareh and dependencies 

Prince Ismail Mirza, Motamad-cd-Dowleh 
Aniir-i-Akram, son of His Royal Highness 
the late Sultan Sir Massoiid Mirza, Yemin- 
ed-Dowleh, Zil-es- Sultan of Persia 

Honorary Colonel Supradipta Manyabar 
General Sir Baber Shum Shere Jung, 
Bahadur Rana, GBE, KCIE, of Nepal- 
ese Army (Nepal) 

Honorary Companions. 

H H Sai^d Sir Taimur bin Faisal bin-us-Saiydi 
Turki, KCIE, Sultan of Masqat and Oman. 
Shaikh Hamad bin Isa al Khalifah, son of the 
Sheikh of Bahrain. 

His Excellency Shaikh Ahmad bin Jabina 
Sabah, C I E , Rulei ot Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G. C S. I.) 

H. U. The Gaekwar of Baroda 
Barou Ampthill. 

11 H. The Maharaja of Mysore 

Baron Hardinge of Penshiirst 

Sir John Hewett 

H H The Maharaja of Bikaner 

H H. Manarao of Kotah 

H U Ttie Maharaja of Kapurtiiala 

Uis Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad 

H H The Aga Khan 

H H. The Maharao of Outch 

Viscount Willingdon 

H. H. The Maharaja of Patiala 

The Marquess of Reading 

The Marquess of Zetland. 
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H. H. The Maharaja of Alwar I 

Baron Lloyd 

Viscount Lee of Fareham * 

The Earl of Lytton 

Baron Jrwin 

Sir Harcourt Butler 

Sir Leslie Wilson 

Viscount Goschen 

Sir William Bird wood 

The Bight Honourable Sir John AlBcbrook 
Simon 

Field-Marshal Sir Claud William Jacob 
ilis Highmss The Maharana ot Udaipur 
His Highness The Maharaja of Kolhapur 
Viscount Peel 

Lieut -Col. The ilight Honourable Sir Francis 
Stan el y Jackson 
H H 'J'he Nawab of Bliopal 
H h) Sir William Malcolm Hailey 
H H The Maliaiaja of Kashmir 
Lieutenant-Colonel Tlie Bight Honourable Sir 
Samuel John Giirnev Hoare 
The Bight Honourable Sir Fiedern k Hugh Sykes 

Knights Commanders (K.C.S.l.) 

Sir Hugh Shakespear Barnes 

Sir Arthur Henry Temple Martindale 

Sir Joseph Bampfylde Fuller 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H. H. Maharaja of Jind 

Sir George Stuart Forbes 

H. H Maharaja of Batlam 

Sir Harvey Adamson 

Nawab of Murshidabad 

Sir John Ontario Miller 

Sir Lionel Montague Jacob 

Sir Murray Hammick 

Sir Bobert Warrand Carlyle 

Sir Beginald Henry Craddock 

Sir James McCrone Dome 

Lord Meston of Agra and Dunottar 

Sir Benjamin Bobertson 

Maharajadhiraja of Burdwan 

Sir Elliot Graham Colvin 

Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 

H H; Maharaja of Do was State (Senior Branch) 

Sir M F. O'Dwyer 

Sir Michael William Fenton 

Colonel Sir Sidney Gerald Burrard 

Sir P Sundaram Aiyar Sivasvrami Alyar 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

H. H Nawab of Maler Kotla 

Sir William Henry Claris 

Major-General Sir Percy Zachariah Cox 

Sir Steyning William Edgerley 

Sir Harrington Vcmey Lovett 

Sir Bobert Woodbum Gillan 

Maharaj Sri Sir Bhalron Singh Bahadur 

Sir \Iexander Gordon Cardew 

Lieut.-Ctol Sir Hugh Daly 

Sir C. H A Hill 

H. H. The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra 
Lieut -Col. Sir F. E. Younghusband 
Sir T. Morison 

Lieut -Gen G M Kirkpatrick 
Major-Gen. B C O. Stuart 
Sir George liivers Lowndes 
H. H. Maliarajadhiraja Maharawal Sir 
Jowahir Singa Bahadur of Jaibalmer 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 


H H. The Maharaja of Datia 

H II. The Maharaj Ban a of Dholpur 

Lieut.- General Sir William Balne Marshall 

Sir William Vincent 

Sir Thomas Holland 

Sir .Tames Bennett Brunyate 

SlrSSydney Arthur Taylor Rowlatk 

Sir G. Carmichael 

Dr. Sir M R Sadler 

Major-Gen. Sir Harry Triscott Brooking 

Major-Gen Sir George Fletcher MacMunn 

The Bight Hon’ble Lord Southborough 

Sir George Barnes 

Sir Edward Maclagan 

Sir William Marris 

Sir N. D. Beat&on-Bel! 

Sir L. J Kersliaw 
Sir L Davidson 

The Hon’ble Sir C. G. Todhunter 
Sir Henry Wheeler 
Sir H B C Dobbs 

Captain His Highness Maharawal Shri Sir Ran- 
jitsinghji Mansinghji, Baja of Baria. 

Sir Hamilton Grant 

Sir John Henry Kerr 

Dr. Sir TtJ Bahadur Sapru 

Major-General Sir Havelock Charles 

The Hon’ bio Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla 

Sir Charbs Innes 

Thp Maiiarao of Sirohi 

H E Sir Montagu Butler 

11 H The Maharaja of Bajpipla 

Sir Frederick Nicholson 

H II The Maharaja of Jodhpur 

Sir Frederic Whyte 

The Hon’ble Sir Maurice Hayward 

Sir Abdur Bahim 

H H the Nawab of Junagadh 

Sir Basil Blackett 

Sir Henry Lawrence 

H H The Maharaja of Bewa 

Sir Bhupendranath Mitra 

Sir Chiinilal V. Mehta. 

Sir S P O'Donnol. 

FI E Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson 
H E Sir Egbert Laurie Lucas Hammond 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad HabibuUah 
Sir William John Keith 

Nawab Sir Sidiq Muhammad Khan of Bahawal- 
pur 

H H the Maharaja of Porbunder 

H E Sir Geoffrey do Montmorency 

Sir James Crerar 

Sir Jean Bieu 

Sir George Lambert 

H H The Maharaja of Morvi 

Sir George Bamy 

Sir Ernest Hotson 

Sir Denys Bray. 

Sir AturChandra Chatterjee 
H is Highm ss the Baja of Mandi 
Thakor Salicb of Limbdi. 

Sir Norman Marjoribanks 
The Hon’ble Sir George Schuster 
The Hon Sir Brojendra Lai Mitter , Kt 
H H Mahaiaja Mahendra Sir Yadvendra Singh 
Bahadur, k c I E , of Panna 
Major H H Baja Narendra Shah, of Tehri. 

The Hon Sir John Perronet Thompson. 
Majoi-General Sir Leonard Bogers. 

H E Sir James David Sifton 
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H E Sir Michael Keanei 
Liout.-Col H. E Sir Ralph Griffith. 

The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain 

The Hon’ble Sir Joseph William Bhoro. 

The Hon’ bio Sir Harry Haig 
The Hon'blo Captain Nawab Sir Muhammad 
Ahmed Said Khan, of Chittari 
The Hon’ble Sir Prorash Chandra Mltter. 

The Hon'ble Sir Henry Daffield Craik 
Vice-Admiral Sir Humphrey Thomas Walwyn. 

Sir Reginald Arthur Mant 

H E Sir Herbert William Emerson 

H H the Maharaja of Benares 

Sir Ghulara Husain Hidayatullah 

H E Sir Clarendon Gowan 

H H the Maharaja of Manipur 

Sir Edward Maynard des Champs Chamier 

Companions (C.S.I.) 

Col Charles Edward Yate. 

Henry Aiken Anderson 
Lleut.-Col Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Sir Frederick Styles Philpln Lely 
Charles Gerwlen Bayne 
Hartley Kennedy 
William Charles Macpherson 
Col James Alexander Lawrence Montgomery 
William Thomas Hall 
Richard Townsend Greer 
Bir Louis William Dane 
Hermann Michael Kisch 
Sir Cecil Michael Wllford Brett 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
John Mitchell Holms 
Raja Narendra Chand 
Oscar Theodore Barrow 
Francis Alexander Slacke 
Percy Comyn Lyon 
William Arbuthnot Inglis 
John Alexander Broun 
Maurice Walter Fox-Strangways 
William Lochiel Sapte Lovett Cameron 
MaJ.'Gen. Sir Henry Montague Paklngton 
HfLWkos 

Francis Capel Harrison 
Andrew Edmund Castlestuart Stuart 
Norman Goodford Cholmeley 
Walter Francis Rice 
Rear-Admiral Allen Thomas Hunt 
Sir John Walter Hose 
Charles Ernest Vcar Goum<*nt 
Ceorge Moss Harriott 
Ernest Herbert Cooper Walsh 
Sir Edward Vere Levinge 
Lieut -Col. Charles Archer 
I James Peter Orr 

Herbert Alexander Casson 
William Axel Hertz 
Brevet-Colonel Sir Clive Wigram 
Herbert Thompson 
Lieut.-Col Sir John Ramsay 
Stuart Lockwood Maddox 
Hr Sir Gilbert Thomas Walker 
Liput.-Ool. Phillip Richard Thornhagb Gordon 
Major Edmund Vivian Gabriel 
John Stuart Donald 
Henry Montague Segundo Mathews 
Maulvl Sir Ahmad Hussain Nawab Amir Jang 
Bahadur 

Sir Horace Charles Mules 
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Lieut -Col Arthur Russell Aldridge 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Mathew Richard Henry Wilson 
John Charles Burnham 
Col. Thomas Francis Bruce Rennv-Tallvou' 
Col. Alain Chartler de Lotbiniere Joly do 
Lotbiniere 

Lieut -CoL Charles Mowpray Dallas 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 

Oswald Campbell Lees 

Lieut.-Col. Albert Edward Woods 

William Exall Tempest Bennett 

William Ogilvie Horne 

William Harrison Moreland 

Ool. Lestock Hamilton Reid 

Suig -Gen. Henry Wlcknam Stevenson 

Honorary Lieut.-Col. Raja of Lambagraon 

Lieut.-Col. Donald John Campbell MacNabb 

Henry Venn Cobb 

Frederick William Johnston 

William Henry Lucas 

Arthur Leslie Saunders 

Raja Sir Daljlt Singh of JuUnnder 

Sir Walter Maude 

Sir Henry Ashbrooke Crump 

Sir William James Reid 

Walter Gunnell Wood 

John Cornwallis Godley 

A Butterworth 

Lt-Col.A B Dew 

Sir Hugh Tw Keeliug 

Sir Henry Sharp 

Sir Robert R. Scott 

Rear-Admiral Arthur Hayes-Sadlrr 

Laurence Robertson 

Sir John Ghest Gumming 

Lleut.-Col Stephen Lushlngton Aplin 

Sir James Honssemayne DiiBonlay 

Major-General Sir Arthur Wigram Money 

T. A. Chalmers 

R. Bum 

Sir Godfrey B. H. Fell 
Major-General Sir W. C. Knlgb) 

Lt.-Col. Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir Patrick James Fagan 
Lt -CoL Lawrence Impov 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Lt -Ool. Harold Fenton Jacob 
Lt.-Col. Francis Beville Pridoaux 
Lt.-Col Stuart George Knox 
Col. Sir Hugh Whitchurch Perry 
Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles Evelyn Arbuthnot William Oldham 

Francis Ooope French 

Sir Horatio Norman Bolton 

Major-General J. 0. Rimlngton 

Colonel H. R. Hopwood 

Brig.-Qcneral R. H. W. Hughes 

L. B. Buckley 
0. H. Bompas 

M. M. S. Gubbay 
Major-Gen. J. M, Walter 
Brlg.-General W. G. Hamilton 
Major Sir Alexander J. Anderson 
Major-General Sir Theodore Fraser 
Col. Thomas A. Harrison 
Major-General L. O. DunsterviJIe 
Sir Hugh McPherson 
Sir Henry Fraser Howard 
Eiteut.-Col. Horbeit Des Voeux 
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Col Charles Battray 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell 
Biajor-General Sir Felix Fordatl Beady 
Col. Herbert Evan Charle<« Bayiey Nepean 
Lieut -Col Patrick Bobort Cadell 
Lfeut.-Col. MonUsu William Douglas 
Richard Meredith 
Sir Manubhal Nandahankat Mehta 
Lleut.-Ool. Sir Thomas Wolseley Haig 
Herman Cameron Norman 
Major-General James Wilton 0*Dowda 
Brevet-Lleut -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
Colonel (temporary Oolonel-on-the-staff) Charles 
Ernest Graham Norton 
Captain Wilfrid Nunn 
Major-General Hubert Isacke 
Colonel Stewart Gordon Loch 
Col. Frederick James Moberly 
Bdgadier-Gen. Robert Fox Sorsbie 
Colonel Alan Edmondson Tate 
Major-Gen. William Cro«a Barratt 
Temporary Brigadier-General Sir Edward Hugh 
Bray 

Col. (Honorary Brigadier-Gen.) Arthur Howarth 
Pryce Harrison 

Colonel (temporary Major-Gen.) Frank Ernest 
Johnson 

Major-General Robert Archibald Oassels 

Frederick Campbell Rose 

Sir Seiwvn Howe Fremantle 

Peter William Monie I 

Major-General Charles Astley Fowler j 

Colonel Michael Edward Willoughby ! 

Major-General Edward Arthur Fagan 

Major-General Herbert William Jackson 

Lt.-Col. Arthur Leslie Jacob 

The Hon’ble William Pell Barton 

C. F. Payne 

W. J. J. Howley 

Sir Bcntram P. Standon 

Sir John L Madey 

Lieut.-Col. J. L. W. P. Ficiich-Mullen 

Lt -Col. J, L R Gordon, O.B, 

CH)lonelC W Profelt 
H M. R. Hopkins 
R A Graham 
Claud Alexander Barron 
Sir Geoffrey R. Clarke 
Lieut -Col. D. Donald 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Muhammad All Ehm 
Qizilbosh 

Col. G. B M Sarel 
Major-General F. E» Conlngham 
Col. I). A D McVean 
Col H. O. Burrard 
Col J H. Foster Lakin 
Major-General G A. H. Beatty. 

Sir Robert Holland 
C. J. Halllfax 
Lieut -General H F O)oke 
Lieut -Col E. M. Proes 
L. T. Harris 

Sir Albion Rajkumar Banerji 
Sir Reginald Glanoy 
W. R. Gourlay 

Lieut -General Sir Kenneth Wlgram, i. a. 

Rai Bahadur Dewan Blahan Dos 
Sir Arthur Rowland Knapp 
Charles Montngii King 

Rai Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishao K aul 
S. R. Hignell 


Major-General S. F. Muspratt 
W. B Copleston 
Frederick B. Evans 
B. 0. Allen 
J. E. Webster 

Diwan Bahadur BLaghunatha Rao Ram Chandra 
Rao Avarga] 

Sardar Bahadur Nawab Mehrab Khan, Chiol 
of Bugtl Tribe 

Sir Godfrey John Vignoles Thomas, Bart. 

Capt. Dudley Burton Napier North 
Sir Edward M. Cook, l.o.B 
Sir Francis Charles Griffith 
Maharaj Shri Fateh Singh 
J. HuUah 

Sir John F. Campbell 
J. Milne 

The Hon’ble Sir James Donald 
Lt.-Col Sir W. F. T. O’Connor 

B. S. Lloyd 

L. F.Morshead 
Sir 8. A. Smyth 
Colonel W.H.Jeflerey 

C. O. Adam 

Dlwan Bahadur T. Raghavayya Pantulii Gam 
Raja Ejaz Rasul Khan of Jehanglrabad 

D. U Lees 

H. P.Tollinton 

A. W. McNair 

F Noyce 

W. Sutherland 

Captain Sir E. J Headlam 

S F. Stewart 

Sir D. T Chadwick 

M. E. Coachman 
F G Pratt 

Sir R. Oakden 

Major-General Sir T. H. Symons 

F. Lewisohn 

W, P. Sangster 

T. Emerson 

A, H. Ley 

Sir E. Burdon 

A. W. Pim 

The Hon’ble Mr A. W. Botham 

L. Blrley 

N Macnilchael 

Sir A. Y. G. Campbell 

Lieut -Col S. B. A Patterson 

B Foley 

A. Langley 

Lieutenant-Colonel M. L. Ferrar 

The Hon’blo Brigadier- General Sir T. H Keye 

R J. 8 Dodd 

Major H G Vaux 

Sir Leonard Reynolds 

H. G. Stokes 

Rana Bhagalchand, Raja oi Jubbal 
J. C. Ker 

Sir M G. Simpson 
Lt -Colonel COB Bruce 
R. T. Harrison 
C T MulHngs. 

H . L Bird wood 
J. Ghosal 
.l.H Field 

W. H J. Wilkinson-GuiUemard 
H, A. Thornton 
C. J. Irwin 
J. £. G. Jukes 
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H A B Vernon. 

The Hon* bio Mr. Thomas Couper. 

Nawab Malik Hayat Khan Nun. 

Kunwar JaRdiah Prasad. 

H K Briscoe. 

G Wiles. 

Sir CharU s Tf gart. 

C LRtim(r 
.T H Garrett 
C B Cunningham. 

T H Mnronv 

Raj 1 Padain Singh, Raja of Baahahr 
L. M Stiibb-^. 

G Cunniniihara. 

Gol W. H Evans. 

(J. S Wilson. 

Liout -Colonel G D Ogllvle 

J A Shillidy, i c 8 

Robert Duncan Bell 

.lohn Tarlton Whltty 

Henry George Walton, ICS 

Sir George Anderson, Kt 

Colonel John Philip Cameron, IMS, 

David George Mitchell, I c s. 

Douglas Gordon Harris. 

Drovet-Colonel Frederic Perelval Mackle 
The Hon’ble Mr Idwal Geoffrey Lloyd, I C S 
'J’he Hon'ble Mr Bertrand James Glancy 
The Hon’ble Mr John Collard Bernard Drake, 
I 0 s 

Charles William Aldls Turner, I C.S 
('harlea Alexander Souter, l c S 
The Hon’ble Mr John Austen Hubback, I c s 
Dlgby Livingstone Drake- Brockman, I c s 
John Arthur Lalng Swan, ICS. 

Arthur Ralph Astbury 
H A F Metcalfe 
H Calveit 
C B Cotterel 
i; C Meiville 
li M Makuell 
\ H Mackenzie 
W H Lewis 
V H Lloyd 
U N Reid 

I M (’lay 

K H Tlioin.i® 

II li Ewbank 

The Most Eminent Order of the 
Indian Empire. 

This Order, Instituted by H M Queer 
Victoria, Empress of India, December 1877, and 
extended and enlarged in 1880, 1887, 1892, 1897, 
1902, 1911, 1916 and 1920 h conferred lor servi- 
f’es rendered to the Indian Empire, and consists 
of the Soyereign, a Grand Master, forty Knights 
brand Commanders (of whom the Grand Master 
first and principal), one hundred and forty 
anights Commanders, and an Indefinite number 
of Companions (not exceeding, without special 
statute, 20 nominations in any one year) ; also 
Extra and Honorary Members over and above 
me vacancies caused by promotion to a higher 
eiass of the Order, as well as certain Addi- 
honal Knights and (Companions appointed 
I'v si>ecial statute Jan 1st, 1909, commeraora- 
hve of the 60th Anniversary of the assumption 
' Town Govt in India. 

J I'he Insignia are : (i) The COUGAR of gold 
•ornaed of elephanto, iotiis flowers, peacocks in 
uicir pride, and Indian roses. In the centre the 


Imperial Crown , the whole linked together with 
chains ; (ti) The Star of the Knight Grand 
(Commander, comprised of five rays of silver* 
having a small ray of gold between each of thorn, 
the whole alternately plain and scaled, issuing 
from a gold centre, having thereon Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria’s Roval Effigy, within a purple 
circle, edged and lettered gold inscribed /m- 
peratrxcii Auip-tcHi, and surmounted by an Im- 
perial Crown gold ; (in) The Badge consisting 
of a rose, enamelled gules, barbed vert, and 
having in the centre Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria’s Royal Effigy, within a purple circle, edged 
and lettered gold, inscribed Imveratncu Auf 
pieH$, surmounted by an Imperial Crown, also 
gold ; (tv) The Mantle Is of Imperial purple 
satin, lined with and fastened bv a cordon of 
white silk, with purple silk and gold tassels 
attached On the left side a representation of 
the Star of the Order. 

A Knight Commander wears (a) around his 
neck a ribbon two inches in width, of the same 
colour (purple) and pattern as a Knight Grand 
Commander, pendent therefrom a badge o' 
smaller size * (6) on his left breast a star, similar 
to that of the first class, but the rays of which 
are all of silver. 

The above mentioned Insignia are returned 
at death to the Central Chancery, or if the 
Knight was resident In India to the Secretary 
of the Order 

A Companion wears around his neck a 
oadge (not returnable at death) of the same form 
as appointed for a Knight Commander, but of 
smaller size, pendent to a like ribbon of the 
breadth of oue and a half Inches. 

Sovereign of the Order • — His Most Gra- 
cious Majesty The King-Emperor of India. 

Grand Master of the Order* — H. K 

the Viceroy (Viscount WilHngdon). 

Officers of the Order : — The same as for 
the Order of the Star of India. 

Extra Knight Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E.) 

The Duke of Connaught 
H. R. H The Prince of Wales 

Honorary Knights Grand Commanders 
(G. C. I. E ) 

H E Shaikh Sir Khazil Khan, Shaikh of 
Blohammcrah and Dependencies 
II. H. Imam Sir Abdul Aziz bln Abdur 
Rahman bin Faisal-al-.'saud Sultan of Nejd 
and Dependencies 
H, H the Prime Mlnhter of Nepal 

Honorary Knights Commanders 
(K. C. I. E.) 

Sir Leon E Clemen t-Thomas 
Dr. Sir Sven Von Hedln 
Cavaliere Sir Filippo Dc'FUiplp 
Honorary Colonel Supradlpta Manyabar, 
General Sir Baber Shumsbere Jung Bahadur 
Rana of Nepal 

H H Sultan Sir Abdul Karim Fadthll bin All 
Sultan of Lahej 
^ir Alfred MartUMau 

Commanding General Sir Padma Shum Shere 
Jung Baiiadur,( Rana of Nepal 
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Genl. SirTej Shum Shere Jung Bahadur, B ana 
of Nepal 

El E. General Sir Yang*t8eng*bsin, Chiang Obun 
and Governor of Hsin Kiang Province 
General Sir Mohan Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Bana of Nepal. 

H. H Salyld Sir Talraur bin Faisal bln-us- 
Saiyid Turki, osi., Sultan of Muscat and 
Oman 

His Highness the Maharaja of Bhutan. 

H E Shaikh Sir Ahmed Bm Jabirai Sabab, 
Buler of Kuweit 

Knights Grand Commanders (G.C.I.E.) 

H. H. The Mabarao of Cntch 

H. H. The Maharaja of Gcndal 

Lord Ampthill 

H. H The Aga Khan 

Lord Lamington 

Lt. General Sir Edmond Ellea 

Sir Walter Lawrence 

H. H The Maiiaraja of Bikaner 

H H The Mabarao of Kotah 

Maharaja Peshkar Sir Ktsban Panbad 

Lord Hardin ge 

Sir Louis Dane 

Sir Guy Fieetwood Wiisob 

n H The Maharaja of Patiala 

Lord Willlngdon 

The Yu vara ja of Mysore 

Sir Charles Stuart Bayley 

H H the Maharaja of Jind 

The Marquess of Zetland 

Sir Michael Francis O’Dwyer 

Sir Gulam Muhammad Ali, Prince of Arcot 

Major-General Sir Percy Zacharlah Oox 

H H Tukoji Bao III, ox-Maharaja of Indore 

Lord Lloyd 

H H The Maharaja of Baroda 
H H. The Maharaja of Aiwar 
H H The Maharaja of Kapurthala 
The Marquess of Heading 
Lord Lytton 

H H The Maharaja of Dhrangadhra. 

The Bight Hon’ble Howland Thomas Baring, 
Earl of Cromer, C v.o. 

Sir William Heniy Hoare Vincent. 

Sir Harcourt Butler 
Sir Beginald Craddock. 

Rt. Hon Sir Leslie Ornie Wilson 
Maharajadhiraja Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab 
Bahadur of Burdwan 
Viscount Goseben 
H. H. The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Ixird Irwin 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Francis Stanley Jackson. 

H E Sir Malcolm Hailey 

H H Maharaja Sir Han Singh of Kashmir 

H E. Sir Frederick Sykes 

H H, the Nawab of Bhopal 

Marquess of Linlithgow 

H. E. Sir Frederick Stanley 

H. H. the Maharajah of Jodhpur 

His Highness the Maiiaraja of Bewa. 

His Highness the Maiiaraja Bana of Dholpur. 
His Highness the Nawab of Junagadli. 

Ilis Highness the Nawab of Bahawalpyr. 


His Highness the Maharaja of Ratiara 
His Highness Maharajadhliaja Maharao Sir 
Sarup Ram Singh Bahadui, Maharao of 
Slrohi 

Major His Highness Nawab Sir Taley Muham- 
mad Khan, Nawab of Palanpur. 

H E the Right Hon’ble Sir John Anderson 

H. H. The Maharaja of Datia 

H E Sir Geoffrey Fitzhervey De Montmorency 

Sir Atul Cliandra Chatterjee 

His Excellency M. H B , Baron Braboume. 

His Highness the Nawab ot Tank 

Knights Commanders (K. C. 1 . E.) 

Ex-Nawab of Loharn 
Sir Andrew Wingate 
Sir Alexander Cunningham 
Sir James George Scott 
Sir Frederick Augustus Nicholson 
Sir Gangadbarrav Ganesh, Chief of Mira] 
(Senior Branch) 

Brevet-Col. Sir Buchanan Scott 
Lieui>.-CoI. Sir Francis Edward Younghusbaud 
Sir Fredric Styles Piiilpiu Lely 
Lt.-Col. Sir Arthur Henry McMahon 
Dr Sir Thomas Henry Holland 
Sir Trevredyn Bashleigh Wynne 
Sir Bichard Morris Dane 
Sir Theodore Morison 
Gen. Sir Robert Irvin Scallon 
Sir Archdale Earle 
Sir Charles Stewart- Wilson 
Gen. Sir Malcolm Henrv Stanley Grover 
Lleut.-Col. Sir Hugh Daly 
Sir Henry Parsall Burt 
Sir James Houssemavne DuBoulay 
Sir Bajendra Nath Mukharji 
Lieut -Col. Sir Henry Beaufoy Tbonihiil 
H H. The Nawab of Jaora 
H. H. The Baia of Sitamau 
H, H. The Raj Sahob of Wankaner 
Bear-Adm Sir Colin Richard Keppel 
H. H. The Maharaja of Bijawar 
Sir John Twlgg 
Sir Georze Abraham Grierson 
Dr Sir Marc Aurel Stein 
Dr Sir Alfred Gibbs Bourne 
Sir Frank Campbell Gates 
Sir George Macarthey 
Sir Edward Douglas Maclagan 
MaJ.-Gen. Sir George John Youngiiusband 
Sir Brian Egerton 
Sir Stephen George Sale 
Sir Prabhashankar D Pattanl 
Lieut -Col Sir John Ramsay 
Sir William Maxwell 
Sir Mokshagundam Visvesvaraya 
His Highness the Maharaja of Samthar 
Sir John Stuart Ijonald 
Lieut -Col. Sir Percy Molpgworth Sykes 
Sir Edward Vere Levlnge 
The Hon'ble Baja Sir Bampal Singh of I un 
Sudhauli 

The Hon’ble Lt -Col Nawab Malik Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan Tiwana 

H- E Sir Henry Wheeler , , 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Sahibzada AIkI"' 
Qalyum 
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Licut.-nm Sir Henry D’Urban Heary 

Sir George Cunningham Buehanaai 

Major-Gen Sir William George Lawrence Beynon 

H H. The Baja of Bajgarh 

Maharaja of Son pur 

Sir Alfred Hamilton Grant 

Lieut -Col Maharaja* Sir Jai Chand, of 
Lambargaon 

near- Admiral Sir D St A Wake 
Liout-Gen Sir Alfred Horsford Bingley 
SG Godfrey Butler Hunter Fell 
Idcut.-Gen Sir Thomas Joseph O'Donnell 
Vlajor-Gen. Sir Godfrey Williams 
^Ir Nicholas Dodd Beatson Bell 
Jir William Slnelulr Marrls 

Ills Highness Mehtar Sir 8hu|a-ul-Mulk Mehtaroi 
Chitral 

Maul Vi Sir Hahlra Bakhsb 
Sir C lil Low, I 0 s. 

H H The Mahaiana of TTdaipiir 
Ivhan Bahadur Nawab Sir Mir Shams Shah, 
I S 0 

Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Locke Elliot 
Lieut -Gen Sir Edward Althara Altham 
Lieut -Gen Sir Charles Alexander Audorson 
Gen Sir Havelock Hudson 
Major-(ien Sir Wyndharn Charles Knight 
Major-Gen Sir Herbert Aveiing JR,aitt 
Major-Gen Sir H F E. Freeland 
Brevet- Lieut -Col. Sir Arnold Talbot Wilson 
2ud-Lt Meherhan Sir M. V, Rajo Ghorpade, 
Baja of Miidhol 
Sir W Maude, i.o S 
Sir C, M Stevenson Moore, I 0 8 
Major-Gen Sir WiUfrid Malleson 
Major- Gen Sir Patrick Hchir 
Sir J G Cumming 
Sir U J Maynard 
Jaout -Gen Sir Andrew Skeen 
11 H The Nawab of Malerkotla 
sir H 31 C. Dobbs 
The Thakor Saheb of Limbdi 
Sir H A Crump 
I.t -Col. Sir A B Dew 

Na^vab Sir Khan-I-Zaman Khan, Nawab of Arab 

Baja Sir Muhammad Nazim Khan, Mir of Hunza 

< (d Sir W. H Willcox 

d II The Maharaja of Fanua 

"^ir P J Fagan 

Sir Norcot Warren 

haja Sahib Sn Sir Govind a Krishna Yachendrulu 
Naru of Venkatagiri 
Sir (! A Beil 

M.iiilvi Sir Ahmad Husain Nawab Amin Jang 
ILihadur 

1 1 < utenant Colonel Sir T W Haig 
^11 John Henry ic^^rr 
^ lee-Admirnl Sir Lionel Halsey 
4 If 'riio Maharaja of Sikkiin 
h Jl The llaja of Saiigli 
Sir Jl K Howard 
'^•r \ II Knapp 
B E Sir H L Stephenson 
B A. Mant 
Sy H N Mitra 

Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Nawab Sir Muham- 
in.id Mnzaminil-ullah Kiian of Bhikranipur, 


SirChimanlal H Setalvad 

Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibuila 
Sahib Bahadur 
Sir H McPherson 
SirW J Reid 
Sir E M. D Charaier 
SirR B Holland 
The Hon’ble Sir M B Dadabhoy 
Sir G Rainey 
SlrC.P Ramaswami Ayyar 
Sirs P O’Donnell 
SlrB P Standen 
Sir Denys Bray 
SirH N. Bolton 
SirM V JoshI 
Sir John Thompson 
Sir William Barton 
Sir Frederick Wllham Johnstone 
Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Junior) 

Sir Grimwood Mcars 
Sir Norman Edward Marjoriiiank 
The Hon’lde Lieutenant Sir Muhammad Ahme- 
dan Sa’ia Khan of Chhatan, IJ P 
Sir Reginald Glancy 
Sir Clement Hlndley 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Mian 
Sir Fazli HiLssain 
Sir 'Fhomas Middleton 
The Ffon’ble Sir Alan Pirn 
Sir Frederic Gauntlett 
The Hon’ble Lt -Col Sir B H St John 
Sir Alexander M Stow 
The Thakur Saheb of Palitana 
The Hon'ble Sir Lancelot Graham 
Sir Edwin Liitvons 
Tfie Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore 
Sir Arthur Moberly 
Sir Ross Barker 
Sir Herbert Baker 
Sir Samuel Stewart 
Sir Samuel Smyth 
Sir Leonard Reynolds 
Sir James Sifton 

The Hon Sir Archibald Young Glpps Campbell 
Sir Evelyn Berkeley Howell, c S I , 0 I E 
Sir Osborne Arkell Smith, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Sir Artliur Edward Nelson 
Sir Ceal Hermann Kisch 
H H The Maharawal of Banswara 
The Hon’ble Khan Bahadur Sir Usman Sahib 
Bahadur 

Tiie Hon’ble Brigadier-General Sir Terence 
Humplirey Keves 

The Hon’ble Sir Walter Frank Hudson 
The Hon’ble Maj-Geul Sir John Wallace Dick 
Megaw 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwara Singh of 
Darbhanga 

H H the Raja of Ali Rajpur 

Sir Shanmukham Ciietty 

Sir James Alexandei Ossory Fitr Patrick 

Sir Hopetoiin Gahnel Stokes 

Sir Alexander Norman Ley Cater 

Sir Harry Alexander Kanshawe Lindsay 

Sir Vernon Dawson 


♦ Personal. Hereditary title is Raja 
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Honorary Companions (C. I. E.) 

Laurent Ifarie Emile Beauchamp 
Dr. /ean Etienne Justin Schneider 
Haji Mohammad Ali Uaia-ut>Tu])ar of Muham- 
merah 

Sheik Abdulla Bin Esa, son of the Shaikh ol 
Bahrein 

Mlrza All Karam Ehan ShuJa-l-Nizam, Dy 
Governor of Bandar- Abbas 
Commanding-Col. Ghana Bhikram 
Lieut.-Col. Partab Jung Bahadur Rana 
Itfaior Alfred Paul Jacques Masson 
Lieut.-Col. Gen. Sugiyama, Imperial Japanese 
Army 

Lieut. Richard Beamish 
Lieut. Francois Pierre Paul Razy 
Lieut.-Col. Bhuban Bikram Rana 
Lieut. Col Shamshere Bikram Rana 
Lieut -Col Dumber Shumshere Thapa 
Lieut -Col. Bhairab Shumshere Jung Bahadur 
Rana 

Lieut.-Ool. Madan Man Singh Basniat 
Lieut.-Col. Gambhir Jung Thapa 
Tileut-Col. Chandra Jung Thapa 
Major Uttam Bikram Rana 
Captain Narsing Bahadur Basniat 
H. E Shikh Abdullah bin Qasim-al-Tbina, 
Shaikh of Qatar 

Taoyln Chur Chu-Jul-Ch'lh, Tao-yJn of Kashgar 
Sheikh Abdulla bin Jalowi, Amir of Hassa 
Nobumiche Sakenobe 
Major Masanosuke Tsunoda 
His Excellency Muhammad Ibrahim Khan, 
Shaukat-uI-Mulk 

Khan Sahib Yusuf Bin Ahmed Kanoo, m b E 
Guruji Hemraj 

Bada Kazi Marlchiman Singh 
M. A J. Van Manen 
L J A. Trip 
O. Jeidels 
A Fried erich 
V Champion 

Companions (C. 1. E ) 

Thakur Bichii Singh 

Sir Raynor Childe Barker 

Sir John Prescott Hewett 

Sir J Bampfylde Fuller 

Major-Gen. G. F. L. Marshall 

Edward C. S. George 

Rao Bahadur Sri Ram Bhikaji Jatar 

Fazulbhai Visram 

Charles B. Buckland 

Sir Steyning W. Edgerley 

Lieut -Col. W. R. Yeildlng I 

Hony. Col. Sir Henry J. Stanyou 

Frederick John Johnstone 

Francis Brskine Dempster 

Lieut.-Col. John Shakespear 

Maharaj Rajashrl Sankara Subbaijar 

Khan Bahadur Mancherji Rustam}! Dholu 

Sir Benjamin Robertson 

Sir Duncan James Maephorson 

Sir Robert Warrand Carlyle 

Henry Cecil Ferard 

Charles George Palmer 

Brevet -Col. Samuel John Thomson 

Lieut.-Col. A. B. Minchlo 

W. T Van Someren 


Lieut.-Col. W. B. Browning 
Madbava Rao, Vishwanatb Patankar 
Col. Walter Gawen King 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Frank Fopbam Young 
Edward Louis Cappell 
George Moss Harriott 
Henry Marsh 

Lieut -Col Bertrand Evelyn Mellisb Gordon 
Sir Courtenay Walter Bennett 
Col. John Grimmin 
Sir William Jameson Sonlshy 
Lleut.-General Sir Thomas Edwin Scott 
Lieut.-Col. Laurence Austin e Waddell 
Mir Ansaf All Khan, General 
Khan Bahadur Subadar-Major Sardar Khan 
Hony Capt. Subadar Major Yasin Khan, Sardar 
Bahadur 
Sidney Preston 
Sir Murray Hammlck 
Alexander Lauzun Pendook Tucker 
Lieut -Col John Clibborn 
Col. George Wingate 
Lieut-Col. Frank Cooke Webb Ware 
Col. Thomas El wood Lindsay Bate 
Rao Bahadur Sir Pandit Sakdeo rar<3had 
Sir Stuart Mitford Fraser 
Walter Bernard deWinton 
Algernon Elliott 
Lt -Col Charles Arnold Kemball 
Edward Giles 
Lieut -Col Douglas Donald 
Dr Sir Jagadish Chandra Bose 
Rjija Sir Sikandar Khan of Kagar 
Charles Henry Wilson 
George Huddleston 
Lieut.-Col Montagu William Douglas 
Lieut.-Col Sir Artbai D’ Arcy Gordon Bannerman 
William Bell 

Sir Claude Hamilton Archer Hil) 

Edward Henry Scamander Clarke 

Webster Boyle Gordon 

Lieut.-Col. Robert Arthur Edward Benn 

Madhu Sudhan Das 

George James Perram 

Sir C. Sankaran Nayar 

Walter Home 

Lieut -Col. C W. Waddington 
Lieut -Col Sir W. F T. O'Connor 
Lionel Truninger 
William Harrison Moreland 
Sir Montague de Pomeroy We h 
Sir Hugh William Orange 
Lieut -Col Charles Archer 
Major Lionel Maling Wynch 
Major-General William Artlmr Watson 
Col. Alain Chartler de Lothiniere Joly dc 
Lotbiniere 

Herbert Cunningham Clo^toim 

Sir Thomas Robert John Ward 

Major-Genl Sir Harry Davis Watson 

Sir Derek William George Eeppel 

Lt -Col. Sir David Praln 

Col, William John Daniel 1 Dundee 

The Hon'ble Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoola 

Sir Edward Albert Gait 

Robert Greig Kennedy 

CoU Henry Thomas Pease 

Col. Malcolm Sydenham Clarke Campbell 
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Maj.'Gent. Arthur Le Grand Jacob 
Frederick Palmer 
Francis St. George Sdanners-Smith 
Sir Pazhamamerl Sundaram Aiyar Slvaswami 
Aivar 

Field-Marshal Sir William Kiddell Bird wood 
William Herbert Dobbie 
Ralph Buller Hughes>Bii]]er 
Lieut.-Col. Francis Frederic Perry 
Dlwan Bahadur Sir Dava Kisiieu Kaul 
Lieut.*Col. Stuart Hill Godfrey 
Brigadier-General Ernest Wiillam Stuart King 
Macouochy 
William Ellis Jardina 
Thomas Corby Wilson 
Sir Frederick Loch Halllday 
Percy Wyndham 
Cecil Ward Chichele-Plowden 
Lient.-Col. Bichmond Trevor Crichton 
Albert Claude Verrieres 
Muhammad Aziz>ud-din Khan 
Nilambar Mukharji 
Ral Bahadur Kali Praranna Ghosh 
John Newlands 
Ideut.-Col Henry Parkin 
H. E. Sir Montagu Sherard Dawes Butler 
Lieut.- Col. Stuart George Knox 
Edgar Thurston 
Sir James Bennett Brunyate 
Reginald Edward Enthoven 
Henry Venn Cobb 
Reginald Hugh Brereton 
William Lochiel Berkeley Souter 
Joseph John Mullaly 
Dr. Sir John Hubert Marshali 
Col. Frank Goodwin 

Lieut.-Col George Frederick Chonevix-Trench 
James Adoipus Guider 
Walter Culley Madge 

Lieut.-Col. Wallace Christopher Ramsay Stratton 
Lieut -Col Edward Gelson Gregson 
Col. Benjamin William Marlow 
Herbert Gerald Tomkins 
Henry Whitby Smith 

The Hon'ble Lieut -Col, Francis Beville Pri- 
deaux 

Lieut -Col. Ramsay Frederick Clayton Gordon 
Hopetoun Gabriel Stokes 
Lieut -Col Sir Leonard Rogers 
Sir Henry Sharp 
Rai Bahadur Diwan Jamiat Ral 
Alexander Muirhead 
Alexander Emanuel English 
Kaye Edward Robert Bi’enkiosop 
Sir George Sanky Hart 
Col. George Henry Evans 
Henry Burden 
WlHiam George Knight 
Rev. Dr. John Anderson Graham 
^ir Louis James Kershaw 
WilUam Taylor Cathoart 
Rugh Murray 

Pandit Kailas Narayan Haksar 
Lieut -Col. Ernest Douglas Money 
Col Hugh Roderick Stockley 
Lieut.-Col. John McKenzie 
Lieut.-Col. Richard Godfrey Jones 
i |eut.-CoI. Sir James Re^ Roberts 
i4eut.-Col, Lawrence Impey 
Albion Rajkumar Banerjl 


Lleut.-Col Frederick Fenn Eiwq« 

Cecil Archibald Smith 
Raja Sir Gurbaksh Singh Bed! 

Col. Gilbert Walter Palin 

Col. Robert Edward Pemberton Pluott 

Hony Lieut -Col. Sir William Daniel Henry 

Gerald Francis Keatinge 

Lieut -Col John Glennie Greig 

Brig.-Genl R. E. T. Hogg 

C. A. Barron 

Charles Archibald Walker Roce 
Lleut.-Col. Arthur Dennys Giibcit Ramsay 
Pierce Langrishe Moore 
Sir Alfred Chatterton 
Major Arthur Abercromby Duff 
Lt -Col John Lawrence William flreDCh-Mallen 
Albert John Harrison 
Dr. Sir Prafulla Chunder Roy 
Col. Francis Raymond 
Major-General Sir William Bernard James 
Colonel Sir Sydney D* Aguilar Crooksbank 
Sir Edward Denison Ross 
Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Israr Hasan 
Khan 

Col Reginald O’Ervan Tavlor 
Ral Bahadur Raja Pandit Hari Kishan Kaul 
Lieut.-Col Frederic William Wodehouse 
Lieut -Col. Charles Henry James 
Alexander Blake Shakespear 
Sir John Hope Simpson 
Lieut -Col. William Glen Liston 
Lieutenant-General Sir Edwin H. de Vete 
Atkinson 

Walter Stanley Talbot 
Frank Adrian Lodge 

Hony. Lieut -Col. Sir Robert W illlam Layard 
Dunlop 

Raja Hnshl Kesh Lnha 
Joseph Terence Owen Barnard 
Alexander Macdonald Rouse 
Charles Cahill Sh«*ridan 

Lieut -Colonel Herbert do Lisle Pollard- Lowsley 
Colonel William Wilfrid Bickford 
Henry Cuthbert Streatfleld 
Lt-Col Sir Cecil Kaye 
Sir William Foster 
Col O.lv. Walker 
Sir Joseph Henry Stone 
Col. G. 8 Cranford 
Sardar Sir Appall Rao Sitole Ankllkar 
Major W. L. Campbell 
Hony Lleut.-Col. P. R. Cadell 
Abanindra Nath Tagore 
J. R. Pearson 
Col R J. Blaokbam 
Hugh Edward Clerk 
Dr. Sir Deba Proaad Sarbadhikari 
Frank Charles Daly 
James Qargrave Covernton 
Louis E. B. Oobden-Ramsay 
The Hon’ble Rao Bahadur Rangnath Narslngli 
Mudholkar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Raghunath Venkaji Sabnis 

Col. William Molesworth 

Sir Lalubhai Samaldaa Mehta 

Leonard Birley 

Frank Frederick Lyall 

Lt.-CoI. Frank Currie Lowis 

Lewis French 

Col. Walter Hugh Jeffery 
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Richard Meredith 
Albert Howard 

LIeut.-Ool. K. D. Wilson Grelg 
Richard Hugh Tickell 
Francis Samuel Alfred Slocock 
Lieut.-Ool. Arthur Xieslle Jacob 
Dr, Thomas Summers 
Rlran Chandra De 
Sir Prank Willington Carter 
Charles Montague B^ing 
Shiekh Raiz Hussain, Khan Bahadui Naw<.b 
Berkeley John Byng Stephens 
Itear* Admiral Walter Lumsden 
Dftwan Bishan Das 

Brevet -Col. Sir Samuel Rickard Christophers 
William Peter Sangster 
Lieut -Col. Frederick Marshman Bailey 
Sahibzada Sir Abdus Samad, Khan of Bampui 
Cecil Bernard Cotterell 

Sirdar Sahib Sir Suleman HajI Kasim Mitha 

Captain George Prideaux Millet 

Sir Selwyn Howe Fremantle 

Dr Zia-ud-din Ahmed 

Col. C)Tll Mosley Wagstaff 

Ooi. Charles Henry Cowie 

Kiinwar Sir Maharaj Slngb 

Sir David Petrie 

Godfrey Charles Denham 

Lt.-Col. Qiarles Joseph Windham 

Herbert George Chick 

Col Charles Henry Dudley Ryder 

Col Cecil Lyon John Allanson 

Rao Bahadur Chunilal Harilal Sctalvad 

John Norman Taylor 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Din Muhammad Khan 

Sir Lionel Linton Tomkins 

Douglas Marshall Straight 

Matthew Hunter 

John Tarlton Whitt y 

Moses Mordecai Simeon Qubbay 

Major-General Robert Charles Mac Watt 

George Paris Dick 

Licut.-Col, William .John Keen 

Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul Husain 

Col George Sim Ogg 

Capt. M W. Farewell 

Lieut -Col. John Bertram Ctinlifle 

Colonel William Montague Ellis 

Raja Sir Venganad Vasudeva, Raja Avargal 

Major-Genl James Jackson 

James Anderson Dickson McBain 

Christopher Addams-Willlams 

Hammett Reginald Clode Hailey 

Robert Thomas Dundas 

Reginald George Kilby 

Robert Egerton Purvos 

Arthur Bradley Kettlewell 

The Hon'ble Rai Bahadur Lala Ram Saran Das 

Hugh Aylmer Thornton 

Charles Stewart Middlemlss 

Major Frederick Norman White 

Sir John Loader Maffey 

William Nawton Maw 

John Edward Webster 

Brevet-Major A. G. J. Macllwaine 

Col. T. G. Peacocke 

Lieut -Col. £. J Mollison 

Thomas Avery 

Captain £. W. Huddleston 


Lt -Col. J. W. B. Merewether 
Lt -Col. Ambrose Boxweil 
Lt.-Col, William Glllitt 
Major G. B Power 

Brlg.-General d’Arcy Charles Brownlow 

Temporary Major R W Bullard 

Lt.-Col. F W. Radcllffe 

lit -Col. E. L. Bagshawe 

Charles John Emile Cierlci 

Lt -Col A. K. Rawlins 

Sir William Jonn Keith 

A. J. W. Kitchln 

W. R. Gourlay 
W 8. Couttfl 

Col Westwood Norman Hav 

Sir Charles Augustus Tegart 

H E Lieut-Colouel Sir Ralph Gnflith 

Diwan Bahadur Laia Bishesar Natb 

Charles Francis Fitch 

Dr M Y. Young 

Sir S M. Burrows 

Sir P J. Hditoc 

Col. (Hony ling -Gem ) H. A. Young 
Col 1. H. Dickson 

X. t -Col W. E. R Dickson 
Col William Edmund Pve 
Lt -Col S. M liice 

Col C fi Stokes 
Major E. S. Glllott 
Commander E C. Wlthtrs 
Lieut -Col Edmund Waltei 
Duncan William Wllsou 
Francis Sylvester Grimston 
Capt \ ictor Baylev 
John Dillon Flynn 
Col Shafto Longflold Craster 
Sidney Robert Hignell 
Henry Phillips Tolllnton 
Sir James MacKenna 
I Edward Lister 

Lt -Col David Waters Sutherland 
Sir James Crerar 
I Col. Henry Robert Crosthwaite 
, Hony Lieut Hilary Lushlngton Hoiman-Hunt 
I Gerald Aylmer Lovett-Yeats 
j Rai Bahadur 8ii H.ari Ram Ooenka 
I Dowan Bahadur Pandit Krishna Rao Luxnian 
I Paonaskar 

' Dew an Bahadur Sir Krishnarajapuram Palle* 
gondai Puttanna Chetty 
Lt.-Col. John Anderson 
Sir Robert Glover Jaquet 
Colonel Ralph Ellis Carr-Hall 
Lt -Col. (Alexander Hioro) Ogilvy Spence 
I Lt -Col Ernest Arthur Frederick Redl 
' Harry Seymour Hoyl^' Pilkington 
j Lt.-Colonel David Lockhart Robertson Lorimer 
Lieut -Col Harold Hav Thorburn 
I The Hon’ble Major Nawab Muhammad Akbar 
Khan 

! Hony Capt Muhi-ud-din Khan, Sardar Bahadur 
I Hony Capt Sardar Natha Singh, Sardar Balia 
dur 

I Sardar Pooran Singh Sirdar Bahadur Maj.-Geo 
' Girdhar Singh, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col 
Haider All Khan, Sardar Bahadur Lt -Col. 

Philip Ja nes Griffiths Pipon 
Tempy. Capt Cecil Sutherland Waite 
Air (kimmodore David Muuraro 
Reverend William Robert Park 
I Brevet-Col. Francis William Pirrie 
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Capt Hubert Mckenzie Salmon d 
Lt -Col. Felix Oswald Newton Mell 
Uony. Lt.-Col. Seaborne Guthrie Arthur May 
Moens 

Col Bhola Nauth 

Major Harold Richard Patiick Dickson 
Major (Tempy. Brig.-General) Henry Owen 
Knox 

Charles Rowlatt Watkins 

Joseph Tliirbert Owens 

Uarrv St John llridger Philbv 

Jaout -Col Lewis Cecil Wagstaff 

laeut -(\)1 Cyril Penrose Paige 

Sxo Kawn Klao Intaleng Sawhwa of Eengtung 

Ihc Hori’blo Mr Arthur Herbert Ley 

Sir IVtcr Uenrv GlutterbucU' 

The Hon’ble Sii James Donald 

William Woodword Hornell 

Lt -Col Bawa Jiwan Singh 

Arthur William Botham 

('ol. Herirv Francis Cleveland 

Lt -Col William Byam Lane 

Harry Nelson JIe«eltlne 

Alexinder Langley 

Lt -Col Henry Smith 

('ol Francis William Hallowes 

Mijor Uenrv Coddington Brown 

lloDcrt Colnntioun Boyle 

ICai Bahadur Pandit Sir Gopinath 

liiala Sn Mansinghji Suraj Sinhjl 

Sir Jvedar Nath Das 

Lt -Col Roger Lloyd Kennion 

Lt -Col Hugh Augustus Keppel Oough 

Lieut -Col Edward William Charles Noel 

Lieut -Col J. R. Darley 

Bre^^ -Colonel C. M Goodbody 

Lieut -Col J G Goodenough Swan 

Maior Charles Fraser Mackenzie 

Lt -Col John Izat 

LiciJt-(^ol. William David Henderson Stevenson 

Captain Robert Edward Alderman 

Major John Gordon Patrick Cameron 

James Laird Klnloch 

Alfred James Hughes 

Hir Claude Fraser de la Fosse 

Henry Ralkes Alexander Trwln 

William Fredeiick Holms 

Sir George Herman Collier 

Thomas Emerson 

Jvotsnanath Ghosal 

Colonel Sir George Henry Willis 

Lieut -Col Frncst Alan Robert Newman 

lOdwaid Chailes Rylaud 

Francis William Bain 

Tohn Desmond 

Sir John Ernest Jackson 

Curnam Singh Sardar Bahadur 

Kumar Unkar Singh 

Sir Nasarwanjl Naviojl Wadia 

Hng -Geneial Bobert George Strange 

lirig General Robert Montague Poore 

Prig -General Cjril Frank Templer 

Colonel Alfred Joseph Caruana 

Col Herbert Austen Smith 

I ••’lit -Col F A F Barnardo, I M.S, 

Sir Arthur Cecil MeWattors 
' lent -Colonel Davis Heron 
Col. Edmund TlUotson Ri h 
Roderick Komell Biernacki 
Hony. Biigadier-Gencral Robert Fox Sorsbie 


Brig -General A. B. Hawley Drew 

Colonel Herbert James Barrett 

Colonel Harry John Mahoo 

Col. F. W. Bagshawe 

Col. F E. Geoghegan 

Major Harold Whiteman Woodall 

Lieut -Col. Herbert Grenville LeMesurier 

Ool Rollo St. John Gillespie 

Col. Walter Fellowes Cowan Gilchrist 

Lieut -Col the Lord Belhaven and Stenten 

Lleut.-Col George McPherson 

Lieut -Col Norman Emil Henry Scott, I.M.S. 

Lieut -Col W R J Scroggie, IMS. 

Lieut -Col Arthur Mowbray Berkeley 
Inout -Col Guy Sutton Boequet 
Lieut -Col, Cuthbert Vivian Bliss 
Colin Campbell Garbett 

Lieut -Col. Wyndhara Madden Pierpoint Woo ' 

John Brown Svdney Thubron 

L. S. Steward O’Malley 

James George Jennings 

Sir E M Cook 

Christian Tindall 

Arthur Innea May hew 

Austin Low 

Lieut -Col Andrew Alexander Irvine 

Hubert Dfgby Watson 

Lleut.-Col. John Telfer Calvert 

Charles Gilbert Rogers 

Sir Bernard D’Olier Daney 

Thomas Reed Davy Bell 

Walter Francis Perree 

Bertram Bereslord Osmaston 

Lieut -Col John Hanna Murray 

The Rev, Dr William Skinner 

Col Herbert Augustus Tagulden 

Col Comdt Richard Stukeley St. John 

Brevet-Lieut -Col 8. 8. W. Paddon 

Lient.-Col Walter Mason 

William Alfred Rae Wood 

John Carlos Kennedy Peterson 

Lieut -Col. Andrew Louis Charles McCormick 

Lieut -Col. J C. Lamont 

Capt. Charles James Cope Kendall 

Muhammad Afzal Khan Lieut -Coi, 

Sir Ernest Albert Seymour Beil 

Col Francis Richard Soutter Gervers 

Albert Harlow Silver 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Mania Baksh 

Sardar Lakhamgouda Besava Prabhu Sir Desal 

Col. W W. Clemesha, i.M.s, 

Col Napier George Barras Goodfellow 

Col P. Francis Chapman 

Lieut -Col H. J. Cro8«<lcv 

Lieut.-Col. (temporary Col ) W. A. Gordon 

Lieut -Col J D. Graham 

Col E C. Alexander 

Lieut -Col. W H. Hamilton 

Lieut -Col C A Sprawson 

IJcut -Col H 0. Prescott 

Commander J C Ward 

Temporary Major C F. Maepheraon 

Captain F. C. C Balfour 

P L Bowers 

Sir H. A. Saras 

H. F Forbes 

Col, C. L. Peart 

Hony Brigadier- General H. De C. O’Grady 
Hod. Brigadier-General J. R. Gausaea 
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MLaJor O. B. Murray 
Sir PurashottamdaB Thakurdaa 
K. D. Bell 

Bal Bahadur JEtala Bam 
Lleut.'Ool. H. 0. Beadon 
Lt.-Ool. H. 0. Barnes 

U. Clayton 

F. A. M. H. Vlncenl 
Sir B. Clarke 
M. J. Cogswell 
Lleut.’Coi. J. J. Bourke 
H. H. Haines 
B. 3. Hole 

Carsetjl Nowrojl Wadla 
B. Teichman 

Dr. D. Clouston 

Maharaja BaoJogendra Narayan Bay 
Col. B. A. Needham 
J. Crosby 
Sir Charles Innes 
P. P J. Wodehouae 
Captain E. I. M. Barrett 
Col. P. L. O’Neil 
Lleut-Col. Q. G. Jolly 
Major A. P. Manning 
Sir Henry Tyler 
Col. H. W. B. Senior 
Lleut.-Coi. B. H. Maddox 
Col. H. W. Bowen 
Col. J. B. Keogh 
Col. E. A. Porch 
Col. A. B. Fry 
Col. A. V. W. Hope 
Lieut -Col. L. E. Gilbert 
Col. W. D. A. Keys 
Lleut*Col. W. M. Anderson 
Lleut-Col. H. Murray. 

Lleut.-Col. C de L. Christopher 
Major F. M. Carpendale 
Major A. H. Chenevlx Trench 
Temporary Major L F. I^alder 
Captain C. G. Lloyd 
Temporary Captain B. Marrs 

G. Evans 
S. H. Slater 
Agha Mirza Muhammad 
Sir B. Bonham-Carter 
Col. J. H. Howell rones 
Col. W. E. Wilson- Tohnst on 
Major W. S. B. May 
W. B. Dockrlll 
O. M. O’Borke 
Capt. C. B. Wason 
Capt. 0. Mackenzie 
Lleut.-Col. J. B. Hanafln 
Lleut.-Col. M. C. Baymond 
W. H. J. Wilkinson— Gullemard. 

Lieut. -Col J, B. Jameson 
Lieut -GenerM A. G. Wauchope 
Col. G. F. White 

Hon. Major R. W. Hildyard-Marris 
Hon. LSent. Mehr Mohammad Khan Sirdar 
Bahadur 

Col. B. M. Betham 
Col. E. B. P. Bollean 
Col. W. L. J. Carey 
J. A. Cherry 
Col. H. B. Cook 
Col. O.M.Duff 
Lleut.-Col. £. G. Hall 
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Lieut -Col. D. B. Hewitt 
Lieut -Col. L. Hirsch 
Col. C. Hodgkinson 
Lieut -Col G. Howson 
Lleut.-Cot. K. M. Kirkhope 
Lleut.-CoL F. C. Lane 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Lawrence-Archer 
Lleut.-Col. C. N. Moberly 
Col H. C Nanton 
E. P. Newnham 
Lieut -Col. 8 J Bennie 
Lieut -Col J B. Reynolds 
Sir Louis Stuart 
Lieut -Col. J. W Watson 
Major-Gen. N. Q. Woodyatt 
Lieut -Col. H. N. Young 
Lieut.-Col. E L. Mackenzie 
Lieut -Col C N. Watney 
Ressalder Hony. Capt Khan 8a Sirdar 
Bahadur Habibur Rahman Khan. 

Charles Fairhe Dobbs 
Lieut.-CoI George Stuart Douglas 
Charles Edward Edward-Uou.us 
Major-Gonl Hugh Edward Herdon 
Major Harold Berridge 
Major-Genl. M. B. W Nightingale 
The Hon'blo Sardar Bahadur Sir Sardar Sundar 
Singh Majithia 
Sir H. Moncrieff Smith 
Sir F, St J. Gebble 

Khan Bahadur Pir Baksh Waiad Miun 
Muhammad 
S. 8. Ayyangar 
P. W. Woods 
Lieut -Col. C A. Smith 
R 8. Troup 

Lleut.-Col. J. A. Stevens 

A. Brebner 

V. Dawson 

Sir G. Anderson 

Col. Bao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singh 

Saiyid Nur-ul-Huda 

Col, John Anderson Dealy 

Major-General Sir Barry ("hrlstophor Tytlei 

Major-General A. L. Tarver 

Major-General Sir Cyril Norman Maomnllen 

Col. Harry Beauchamp Douglas Baird 

Col Cecil Norris Baker 

Col. Ilarry Dixon Packer 

Temporary Ueut-Ool. John Francis Has wo II 

CoL Henry Charles Swinburne Ward. 

Lieut -Col. Duncan Ogilvie 

Sir James Scott Pitkeathly 

Lt.-Col. Charles Edward Bruce 

lieut -Col Alexander Frederick Babonau 

2nd-Lieut Arthur Vernon Hawkins 

Colonel Campbell Ooffln 

W. C. Renouf 
Sorabji Bezonjl Mehta 
Lt.-Col. B. Verney 

E. C. S. Shuttleworth 
Lt.-Col. C. B. A. Bond 
J Beid 

C. M. Hutchinson 

Lieut -Col Sir P. H. Humphrys 

Major F. W. Gerrard 

B. 8. Pearson 

C. T. Allen 

0. B. La Touche 
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Ck>l. 0. E. E. Francis Eirwan Mncquold 

Oapt. E. J. Calvctey Hordern 

John Comyn Higgins 

John Henry Hatton 

John Brown Marshall 

Lieut .-Col OlendonTurberYille Daakes 

Col. H. L Crosthwait 

C. Latimer 

Col B. H. Payne 

Lieut.-Col C. E. B. 8teole 

Col T. Stodart 

Lieut.-Col E C. W. Conway-Qordon 
Maj -Genl C. Hudson 
Col. H. Robs 
Col D. M Watt 

Ikbal Muhammad Khan , Lieut.-Col 
Dlwan Bahadur Diwan Daulat Rai 
The Hon*ble Mr Michael Keane 
Lieut.-Colonel Philip Sykes Murphy Burlton 
Sir Charles Morgan Webb 
Sir David Thomas Chadwick 
Harry William Maclean Ives 
Charles Maurice Baker 
TheHon’bleMr Geoffrey Latham Corbett 
The Hon’ble Lieut.-Col Edmund Henry Salt 
James 

John Tudor Owynn 

Lieut.-Col. Frederick O’Kinealy 

Lieut.-Col. William Frederick Harvey 

Honorary-Col. Lionel Augustus Qrimstoo 

Colonel Sydney Frederick Muspratt 

Major Henry George Vaux 

Arthur Charles Rumboll 

Hugh Charles Sampson 

Doctor Edwin John Butler 

Alexander Waddell Dods 

Sir Dadiba Merwanji Dalai 

Narayen Malhar Joshi 

Hamid Khan 

Sir Harry Evan Auguste Cotton 
The Hon'blo Mr Frank Herbert Brown 
Colonel Arthur Holroyd Bridges 
Maj -Genl Clement Arthur Milward 
Colonel Arthur Hugh Morns 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Warwick Illius 
Major Frederick Lawrence Gore 
Major Alexander Henderson Burn 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Harold Amys Tuck 
Colonel Henry George Young 
Lieut.-Col. Sir Malcolm Donald Murray 
Brevet Colonel Sir Edward Scott Worthington 
lohn Edwin Clapham Jukes 
Ernest Burdon 
Alexander Montgomerie 
Evelyn Robins Abbott 
James Cowllshaw Smith 
John Richard Cunningham 
Stephen Cox 
Hugh Kynaston Briscoe 
Major-General Rivers Nevil! 

Major- General Benjamin Hobbs Deare 
Captain Lewis Macclesfield Heath 
Lieut -Col. Lionel Edward Lang 
James Walls Macklson 
Arthur Lambert Playfair 
Basil John Gould 
l<"ranois Pepys Rennie 

Stewart Blakely Agnew Patterson 
Bdward Arthur Henry Blunt 


Lieut.-Col James Entrican 
Alexander Carmichael Stewart 
Adrian James Robert Hope 
John Willoughby Meares 
Major Kenneth Oswald Goldie 
Edward Francis Thomas 
Edward Luttrell Moysey 
Thomas Stewart Maepherson 
Mauug Po Hla 
Arthur Campbell Armstrong 
Horace Williamson 
Alexander Newmarch 
Gerard Anstiuther Wathen 
Khan Bahadur Mir Sharbat Kban 
Natha Singh Sardar Bahadur 
Raja Manlloll Singh Roy 
Khan Bahadur Dr. Sir Nasarvanjl Hormasjl 
Ciioksy 

Alexander Marr 

Lawrence Morley Stubbs 

Colonel Robert St. John Hickman 

James Macdonald Dunnett 

Lieut.-Col. Michael Lloyd Ferrar 

Leve<,t Mackenzie Kaye 

Coryton Jonathan Webstor Mayne 

Walter Swain 

Cyril James Irwin 

Eilwin Less ware Price 

Horace Mason Haywood 

Lieut -Col the Honourable Piers Walter l<egh 

Harry Tonkmson 

Alexander Shirley Montgomery 

Kunwar Jagdish Prasad 

Lieut -Col Andrew Thomas Gage 

Col. John Phillip Cameron 

Frederick Alexander Leete 

Lieut -Col Henry Ross 

Captain Victor Felix Gamble 

Major General Alfred Jlooton 

Arnold Albert Musto 

Abdoor Rahim 

John Arthur Jones 

The Reverend Canon Edward Guilford 
Major Henry Benedict Fox 
Sir Naoroji BapooJiSaklatv^ala 
William Stantlall 

Khan Bahadur Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid 

llao Bahadur ThakurHari Singh 

W. Alder 

T. R Martin 

Lt -Col. D. G. ^UtcheU 

Lt.-Col Sir R, H. Ciienevlx Trench 

E G. B. Peel 

The Hon’ble Mr F. F. Sladen 

A. F. L. Brayne 

C. G. Barnett 

Lt.-Col A. Leventon 

Lt -Col. C. Hunter 

Sir Rolert McOarrlson 

The Hon’ble Sir H. G. Haig 

Khan Bahadur Muhammad fiazloUah SaLlb 

R. M. Maxwell 

J. M. Hechle 

Major D P. Johnstone 

Khan Bahadur Mian Muhammed Hayat Khan 
Major the Rev G. D. Bame 
J. Evershed 
0. A. H. Townsend 
E. W. Legb 
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J.C. Ker 
F F.Bion 
P. S Keelan 

Colonel W. M Coldstream 
C. \V. Gwynne 
R B.Ewbank 
Hir B. L. Dhingra 
Srimant Jagdeo Rao Puar 
Maulvi Sir Nizam-ud-Din Ahmed 
Sardar Sahibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan 
P G. Rogers 
C W.Dunn 
R E. Gibson 
Llent -Col G. H. Russell 
B. J . Glancy 
H. B. Clayton 

E. W. P. Sims 
Maung Maung Bya 
Sardar Bahadur Sheo Narayana Singh 
W.T M Wright 
The Rev. E M Macphail 
Col Sir G R Hoarne 
M, E W. Jones 
Major-General R. Heard 
U. Mojumdar 
P, E Perclval 
L. O. Clarke 
K. N Knox 
B. Goman Smith 
Major G C S Black 
Mlrza Sir Mohamed Ismail 
J, M. Ewart 

Rai Bahadur T. N. Sadhu 

B. Venkatapathiraju Garu 

F. Clayton 
F Young 

Khan Bahadur Sardar Asghar 411 
A. W. Street 

R B. Thakur Mangal Singh 
Sir A. R. L Tottenham 
Sir A. A. L. Parsons 
F. C. Turner 
J. A. L Swan 
H. Q Billson 
Colonel C. H Benslcy 
T G Rutherford 
Lieut -Col. G D Ogilvie 
Lieut,- Colonel E C. G. Maddock 

F. Anderson 

G. Cunningham 
Major C K.Daly 
Sir F. C. Crawford 

H . Calvert 
U. Me 

Col the Revd. W. T. Wright 
Rai Bahadur Gyanendra Chandra Ghose 
Itoi Bahadur Sukhamaya Chaudhuri 
Diwan Bahadur T. Rangachariyar 
Sir W. L. Travers 

Sardar Bahadur Sardar Sir Jawahir Singh 
Brevet-Major Sir Hissam-ud-Din Bahadur 
Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz Khan Bhutto 
Rao Bahadur D. B. Raghubir Singh 
Lleut-Col. R. P. Wilson 
6. R. Thomas 
H. Tireman 
A. D. Ashdown 
T. H. Morony 

C. W. Lloyd Jones 
H. A. Crouch 


W. Gaskcll 
D. G. Harris 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. A. Kingston 
R. P. Hadow 

Lieut -Col. Sir W. D. Smiles 
J M Clay 

Lieut.-Col J A. Brett 
Jaeut -Col H R. Lawrence 
A M. MacMillan 

Ivhan Bahadur Qazi Sir Azizuddin Ahmad 

Sir Oscar Be Glanvillo 

K. B Sir Behramji Hormasji Nanavati 

Surondra Nath Mulhck 

J. R D Glascott 

Col S H E Nicholas 

H A F Lindsay 

Kashmath Shnram Jatar 

Rao Bahadur Sir Vangal Thiruvcnkata Krish- 
nama Acbarya Avargal 
G Wiles 

Sahibzada Abdul Majid Khan 

E R Foy 

B A Collins 

Sir R R. Maconachie 

P Hawkins 

C M King 

Sir H W Emerson 

Sii P A Kelly 

B S Kisch 

F 1) Ascoli 

Licut-Col B R Reilly 

II S Crosthwaite 

Lieut -Col R n liot 

Sir Jadu Nath Sarkai 

P Hide 

F W. Sudmersen 
The Rev A E Brown 
Ramaswami Srinivasa Saima 
Sir E H Kealy 

T R S Vcnkatarama Sastiigal 
M living 

HOB Shoubridge 

Col K V Kukday 

S W Goode 

A H W Bcntinek 

H L L. Ailanbon 

(i S Bajpai 

W U A Webster 

ILii Bahadur H K Ralia 

J C B Diakc 

Lieut -Col T W Harley 

G Clarke 

Bievct-Col D G SanJoman 
H J Bhabha 
Sardar Mir M A Kli.in 
Khwaja Nazira-ud Bin 
A. C. Woolmr 
A L Covernton 
P S Burrell 
IT. Denning 
W B. Brande 
G W. Hatch 
C U. Wills 
H A Lane 
K H Framji 
Col W H Evans 
G E F.iwcus 
F Armitago 

Lieut.-Col. A. 0. Tansock 
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Brevet Lieut -Col. H L. Haughton 
Lieut -Col H D. Marshal^ 

H D. G Law 

R W. Hanson 

H. H. Wilkinson 

Lieut -Col J W. Cornwal 

R D. Anstead 

D Milne 

W. Roch 

G K. Devdhar 

Chaiidhari Sir Chhaju Ram 

J H. R Fraser 

Lt-Col J C. H Leicester 

C W C (’arson 

J N Gupta 

G. E Soames 

H. C Liddell 
A G Edlc 

J B G. Smith 
1) L Drake-Brockman 
1) M. Stewart 
R Littlehailes 

J. A Baker 

Lt -Col R W Macdonald 

C. S Whitworth 

A B Briggs 

Col L D ’ E Lenfestcy 

J E Armstrong 

R J. Hirst 

F P V Gompertz 

Lieut -Col A G Trosidder 

Major A F. R Luiuby 

P L Ordo 

Rai Bahadur Janak Singh 
Diwan Bahadur T K Mehta 
H. W. Nicholson 
A G. Clow, I.C S 
A H Lloyd ICS 
A T Stowell 

His Excellency Sir CUrender Gowan, ICS 

Colonel C C Palmer 

J Hezlctt, 1 C S 

G T Boag, ICS 

C W A Turner, ICS 

Lt -Col C L Dunn, IMS 

A R Astbury 

J N G Johnson, ICS 

Brevet Lieut -Col C E T. Erskine 

Major R O (’hamier 

E H Berthoud, ICS. 

R A Horton 
W. H Doshl 
I) F Mulla 
Sir G Morgan 

K. B Chong 
F W Thomas 

Durbar Shri V M. Surag 
G G Dey 
J G. Beazley 
A E Gllliat 
R. H Beckett 
T. B. Copeland 
F G Arnould 
S C Harrison 
A H. Mackenzie 
Col C. P. Gunter 
Prof. R. CJoupland 
W S Hopkyns 
Lt-Col W E 0 Bradfleld 
Lt.-Col. L Cook 


Lt -Col G. D Franklin 

Lt.-Col. (Hony. Col ) R R. Will 

Lt.-Col J Cunningham 

H. A. F. Metcalfe 

V K A. Aravamudha Ayangar 

S. D Smith 

G E C. Wakefield 

Rai Bahadur Sir Badridas Goenka 

Dr H G Roberts 

Dr. J A Voelcker 

C B Pooley 

T M Lyle 

Lieut -Colonel H S Strong 

G Macworth Young 

H A B Vernon 

J F. Dyer 

William Mayes 

Lieut -Colonel C I Brierly 

J M D. Wrench 

H A R Delves 

N N Gangulee 

Lieut -Colonel W G Neale 

Lieut -Colonel L E L Burne 

J R Daln, ICS 

F H Fearnley Whittingstall 

Lieut -Colonel R E Wright 

Lieut -Colonel H H iiroome 

E F Gunter 

J A Madan ICS 

F W H Smith 

R S Finlow 

W L Scott 

H T HoUand 

G H Stoker 

D G Lai 

Lt-Col H R N Pritchard' 

Khan Bahadur Kutub-ud-Din Ahmed 

Major-General R W. Anthony 

P C Tallents 

F. A Hamilton 

C A Bentley 

J Coatman 

P W. Marsh 

J G, Acheson 

J D V Hodge 

Lt-Col A H PaUn 

Major D Pott 

F J. Play men 

T A L S O’Connor 

F V Wylie 

Captain H. Mori and 

J McGlashan 

M Lea 

J Hormasji 

Rai Bahadur Sk Ghosh 

Diwan Bahadur G N Chetti Garu 

Lt-Col R J W Hcale 

M. B Cameron 

A. N. L Cater 

F. A Sashsa 

M. G HaUett 

A. J Laine 

D, .T. Boyd 

J Claguc 

Col G, W. Boss 

W. S Jannyavala V. N. Garu 

T Sloan 

R G Grieve 

S Walker 

M. Webb 
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H L Newman 
Col W. Y. Copplnger 
B C. Burt 

Lt -Col. A. F. Hamilton 

J L Sale 

W. P Roberts 

Lt.-Col. J, C. More 

S B Teja Singh MaUk 

Mian Mohammed Shah NawaZ 

R. B Kesho W. Brahma 

K. B Sardar Hassan Khan Gurchani 

8 F. Madden 

Major-Genl. G Tate 

G Kaula 

F B P Lory 

F. C Pavry 

F F R Channcr 
Lt-Col W J Powell 
D G Mackenzie 
R R Simpson 

G. T H Bracken 
R N Reid 

F H Puckle 

B R Rail 

G R F Tottenham 

E W Perry 

Lt-Col H R Dili ton 

Lt-Col H H MeGann 

Lt -Col J J T MacKnight 

Col C H Ilaswell 

C W E Atbuthnot 

Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Azlr 

L Mason 

Lieut -Col S P Williams 
R M Stathara 
M Rtttnaswami 
R T Rusell 
G R Dam 
J A Woodlread 
G S Hardy 
W. Booth-Oravcly 

E. Gordon 

W A Cbsgrave 
G F. S Collins 
A Cassells 
J. A. Sweeney 

Captain H Boyes • 

Lt -Col E E Doyle 

W L Stampe 

R E L Wingate 

Major H Wllberforce-Bell 

W H Lewis 

Lt -Col J. R J. Tyrrell 

!M L Pasrlcha 

F. H. Burkitt 
F T Jones 

Lt -Col H W Acton 
Lt -Col H C Manders 
Captain T. W. Rees 
C F. Strickland 
Col G H R Halland 
Ral Bahadur S M Bapna 
G H. Spencer 
B N De 
F. C Isemonger 

Lt -Col I M Macrae 
H Bomford 
R. H WilUamson 
J Master 
A. B ifoown 


I F W Stewart 
H. V, Braham 
H R TJzleUl 
J A. Dawson 
G A. Shillldy 
G T H. Hardlnge 
Ral Bahadur P. C Dutta 
A W W. Mackie 
A. C Badenoch 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Muzuffar Klian 

H. R Pate 

A. Me Kerrol 

C A. Malcolm 

Lt -Col F C Shelmerdlne 

J A Thorne 

A. Monro 

P. C. Bamford 

Lt -Col F C Temple 

Lt -Col H C Garbett 

H Shanka RaU 

J A Pope 

Captain H A B Dlgby-Beste 

H B WothcrlU 

W S Fraser 

C G Chenevix-Trench 

L C Coleman 

Rai Bahadur P C Bose 

Amir Sheikh Mahtnadbhai Abdiilkibliai 

U Zaw Pe 

A R Leishman 

Muhammad Yarain Klian 

C 0 Biswas 

J T Donovan 

H. R Gould 

J F Hall 

8 T Hollins 

C. T Brett 

B C A lAwther 

A C J Bailey 

W N P Jenkin 

Satish Chandra Gupta 

Kenneth Samuel Fitre 

The Hon Mr Bijay Kumar Basil 

Ernest Ferdinand Oppenhemi, i c s 

Dugald Stuart Burn 

Ghazanfar Ali Klian, l c s. 

Harold Graham, i o s 
Frank Burton Leach, I r s 
Lieut -Col Sherman Gordon Venn Ellis, d S 0., 
I A 

Harold Argyll Watson, i c s 

Henry Abraliam Gubbay 

Alfred Ernest Mathias, i c s 

John Pierson Buckelcy, i e s 

Allan Arbuthnot Lane Roberts, i c s 

John William Smyth, i c s 

Olaf Kirkpatrick Caroe 

Khan Bahadur Jamshedjl Bajanjl Vaclilia 

Satyendra Nath Roy, I o s 

Arthur Beatson Reid, I c s 

Thomas James Young Roxburgh, i o s. 

Lieut -Col John Morlson, IMS. 

Theodore James Tasker, i o s 
Captain William Arthur Williams 
Norman Lindsay Sheldon 
Edward Charles Stuart Baker, o b E 
Khan Bahadur Saiyld Ahmad Hasan 
John Carson Nixon, i.o s 
Lodhl Karim Hyder 
Gilbert Pitcairn Hogg, i.e.s 
Colonel Neil Charles Bannatyne. 
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Alma Latin, o.B.E , I 0 s. 

Tom Lister, i o.s. 

Claude Henrv Gidney 
thomas Joseph Alexander Craig 

Xobert Daniel Richmond. 

Colonel Harry Malcolm Mackenzie, i m D. 

Colonel Henry Robert Baynes Reed, d s o , 
M.C., I A. 

Elmund James Rowlandson. 

Rdand Graham Gordon, i c s 
Jchn Henry Darwin, i c s 
Ctptaln Mathew John Clarke 
Stpd Carter Mould. 

CJarunath Vonkatesh Bowoor. 

Leut -Col. Walter Edwin Beazley 
Jiigh Dow, ICS, 

than Bahadur Nabi Baksh Muliammad 
Husain 

Ilian Bahadur Shah Muhammad Yahya. 
Xhanjlbliai Hormusjl Mehta 
illan Ma( lend, I 0 S 
Aam ('handra, i c s 

Raj -Genl William Charles Hughan Forster, 
I M s 

Sao Kino Maung, Sawbwa of Mong Mlt State 

James Iteid Tayloi, i c 8 

C’harles Lyall 1‘hllip, i 0 s 

Captain Shor Mohammad Khan 

Edmund Nicolas Blandy, I c s 

Noel James Ranghton, i 0 s 

f -harlcs Gerald Tievor. 

(Colonel John Norman Walker. 

Lieut -Col Robert Bresford Seymour Sewell, 

Lieut -Col. Arthur Kenry Eyre Mosse 

Lieut -("ol Charles Terence Chichele- Plowden 

Edgar Stuart Roffey 

Vivian Augustus Short 

William Duncan MacGregor 

Lieut -Col David Soton Johnston. 

Harold Riley Roe 

Hugh George Rawllnson 

John Gordon Cameron Scott 

The Rev William Herbeit Gieenland Padfleld 

Ral Bahadur Pandit Seetta Prasad Bajpai. 

Khan Bahadur Hafiz Hidayat Husain 

Rai Bahadur Abinash Chandra Banarji. 

David Keith Cunnlson 

Thakor Saheb Shri Madar Slnhji Vakhatsinhji 

Lt-Col J L R Weir 

E C Gibson 

N N Ankles aria 

W B Brett 

C St Leger Teyen 

Col. R H Anderson 

J H Adam 

H P Thomas 

T. P M O’Callaghan 

J Davidson 

Captain L C E. Crabbe 

Bt-Col J McPherson 

J de Graalf Hunter 

D H C Drake 

A. G. Leach. 

D. B. Meek 

Lt.-Col H. F E. Childers. 

Lt .Col E, J D. Colvin. 

R 8 Purssell 
Lt.-Col W L Harnett 
Khan Bahadur K. J. Petigara 
A. M. Green 


J N Duggan 
A J Leech 
H M Shircorc. 

A. S Hands. 

Captain T I Stevenson. 

A J Raisman 

J A Stewart 
K L. B. Hamilton 
H J Twynam 
J Prasad 
Col G A Hare 

B. N Rau 
L H Greg 

J. R T Booth 

C. C Chitham 
L H Colson 
R E Russell 

N Fitzmaurice 
A C Lothian 
Major G li Betham 
Ral Bahadur Diwan G Nath 
Major W P Hay 
C E S Falrweather 
Lt -Col A D 8te\\art 
Lt-Col R N Chopra 
Major R T Lawrence 
K G Mitchell 
W D Croft 

Klian Bahadur M N Mehta 
Khan Bahadur Shaikh Wahid-uddm 

The Imperial Order of the 
Crown of India, 

This Order was instituted Jan. 1,1878, 
and tor a like purpose with the simultaneously 
created Order of the Indian Empire. It con 
lists of the Queen and Queen Mother with sorre 
Royal Princesses, and the female relatives of 
Indian Princes or of persons who have held 
conspicuous offices in connection with Indis, 
Badge, the Royal Cypher in Jewels within an oval 
surmounted by an Heraldic Crown and attached 
to a bow of light blue watered ribbon, edged 
white. Designation, the letters C. I. 

Sovereign of the Order. 

THE KING-EMPEROR OF INDIA 
Ladies of the Order (C. 1.) 

Her Majesty The Queen 

U. M, the Queen of Norway 

H. R. H.the Princess Victoria 

H. M. The Queen of Roumania 

H. R. H. the Princess Beatrice 

H. R. H. the Princess Louise (Duobets of Argyll) 

H. I. and R. H. Grand Duchess the Cyril 

Lady Patricia Ramsay 

H. U. the Princess Marie-Loulse 

Baroness Einloss 

Lady Jane Emma Crichton 

Dowager Countess of Lytton 

Dowager Marchioness of Duflerin and Ava 

Marohionesa of Lansdowne 

Constance Mary Baroness Wenluok 

H H. MaharanI Sahib Chimna Bai Gaekwar 

H. H. Rani Sahib of Gondal 

H. H. the Dowager MaharanI Mysore 

Lady George Hamilton 
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It ia divided into three classes and is awarded 
to native offioers and men for distinguishec 
conduct in the field. On the advancement 
from one class to another the star is surrenderel 
to the Government, and the snperior class 
substituted, but in the event of the death >f 
the recipient his relatives retain the decoraticn 
The order carries with it an Increase of one-third 
in the pay of the recipient, and in the event of 
his death the allowance is continued to ds 
widow for three years. The First Class c^- 
sists of a star of eight points, If in. in dJameler, 
having in the centre a ground of dark-bue 
enamel bearing crossed swords in gold, wltiin 
. ! a gold circle, and the Inscription Reward of 
Distinctive Badges.— An announcement the whole being surmounted by tsfo 

was made at the Coronation Durbar in 1911, vvreaths of laurel in gold The Second Clats 
that a distinctive badge should be granted to i g^ar is of silver with the wreaths of laurel to 

Avaf a r\4 r.n<k ... « .« i . At 


H H. the Maharani Sahiba of Udaipur 

Alice, Baroness Nortboote 

Amelia Maria, Lady White 

Baroness Ampthlil 

Countess of Minto 

Marchioness of Crewa 

France Charlotte, Lady Chelmsford 

The Lady WiUingdon 
The Lady Irwin 
Countess of Lytton 
Viscountctss Goschen 
Lady Birdwood 
Lady Ali Shah 


present holders and future recipients of the 
cities of * Diwan Bahadur*, ' Sardar Bahadur*, 
* Khan Bahadur *, ‘ Jtal Bahadur *, * Bao Baha- 
dur *, ‘ Khan Sahib *, Rai Sahib * and * Rao 

Sahib*. Subsequently the following regula- 
tions in respect of these decorations were 
issued .—(1) The decoration to be worn by the 
holders of the titles above mentioned shall be a 
badge or medallion bearmg the King*s effigy 
crowned and the name of the title, both to be 
executed on a plaque or shield surrounded by 
a five-pointed star surmounted by the Imperial 
Crown, the plaque or shield beink of silver gilt 
for the titles of Diwan, Sardar, Khan, Rai and 
Rao Bahadur, and of silver for the titles of 


gold; and the Third Class entirely of silver 
The decoration is suspended from a simpe 
loop and bar fiom a dark-blue ribbon IJ ii 
In width with red edges, bearing a gold or silver 
buckle according to class 

Order of British India.— This order w»s 
Instituted at the same time as the Order cf 
Merit, to reward native commissioned officers 
for long and faithful service in the Indian Army 
Since 1878, however, any person European o 
native, holding a commission in a native regi 
ment, became eligible for admission to the 
Order without reference to creed or colour 
The First Class consists of a gold eight-pointed 


Khan, Rai, and Rao Sahib. ( 2 ) The badge ; radiated star 1| in in diameter. The centre is 


shall be worn suspended round the neck by a 
ribbon of one inch and a half in width, which | 
for the titles of Diwan and Sardar Bahadur j 
shall be light blue with a dark blue border, for 
the titles of Khan, Rai and Rao Bahadur light 
red with a dark rod border, and for the titles of 
Khan, Rai and Rao Sahib dark blue with 
light blue border. 

A Press Note Issued In November, 1914, 
states — The Government of India have recently 
had under consideration the question of the 
position in which miniatures of Indian titles 
should be worn, and have decided that they 
should be worn on the left breast fastened by 
a brooch, and not susmnded round the neck by 
a ribbon as prescribed in the case of the 
badge Itself. When the miniatures are worn in 
conjunction with other decorations, they should 
he placed immediately after the Kaiser-i-Hind 
Medal. 

Indian Distinguished Service Medal. — This 
medal was instituted on Jime 28tb, 1907, by an 
Army Order published in Simla as a reward 
for both co mmissi oned and non-commissioned 
officers of the regular and other forces in India 
It bears on the obverse the bust of King Edward 
VII, and on the reverse a laurel wreath enclrol 
ing the words For Distinguished Service Tbi 
medal, 1 | inches in diameter. Is ordered to be 
worn immediately to the right of ail war medals 
suspended by a red ribbon If In. wide, with 
blue edges | in. wide. This medal may be 
conferred by the Viceroy of India. 

Indian Order of Merit.— This rewaM of 
valour was instituted bv the H. B. I. Co. in 
1837, to reward personal bravery without any 
reference to length of service or good conduct 


occupied by a” lion statant gardant upon a 
ground of light-blue enamel, within a dark-blue 
band inscribed Order of British India, and 
encircled by two laurel wreaths of gold. A 
gold loop and ring are attached to the crown 
for suspension from a broad ornamental band 
^5 in. In diameter, through which the ribbon, 
once blue, now red, is passed for suspension 
from the neck. The Second Class is l/o In. In 
diameter wHh dark-blue enamelled centre 
there Is no crown on this class, and the suspend- 
er is formed of an ornamental gold loop The 
reverse is plain in both classes. The First Class 
carries with It the title Sirdar Bahadur, and 
an additional allowance of two rupees a day 
and the Second the title of Bahadur, and an 
extra allowance of one rupee per day. 

Indian Meritorious Service Medal.— This 
was Instituted on July 27th, 1888, and on receipt 
of the medal the order states “a non-com- 
missioned officer must surrender his I/>ng 
Service and Good Conduct medal**' but on 
being promoted to a commission he may retain 
the M. 8 . medal, but the annuity attached to 
it will cease. On the obverse is the diademed 
bust of Queen Victoria facing left, with a veil 
falling over the crown behind, encircled by the 
legend Victoria Kalsar-i-Hind. On the reverse 
la a wreath of lotus leaves enclosing a wreath or 
palm tied at the base, having a star beneath, 
between the two wreaths is the inscription for 
meritorious service. Within the palm wreath 
is the word India. The medal, 1| in in diameter, 
is suspended from a scroll by means of 
ribbon ll In wide. The medals issued during 

the reigns of Queen Victoria’s successors bear 

on the obverse their bust in ProAl® ^ith the 
legend altered to EDWARDVP or GBORGIVS. 
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THE KAlSAR-l-HIND MEDAL. 


This decoration was Instituted in 1900, tbe 
preamble to the Royal Warrant — which 

was amended in 1001 aud 1912 — being as 
follows : — “Whereas We, taking into Our 
Royal consideration that there do not exist 
adequate means whereby We can reward 
important and useful services rendered t'^ 
Us in Our Indian Empire in the advancement 
of the public interests of Our said Empire, 
and taking also into consideration the ex- 
pediency of distinguishing such services by 
some mark of Our Royal favour Now tor j 
the purpose of attaining an end so desirable 
as that of thus distinguishing such services 
aforesaid. We have instituted and created, 
and by these presents for Us, Our Heirs, 
and Successors, do institute and create a 
new Decoration. ’* The decoration Is stvled 
“ The Kaisar-i-Hind Medal for Public Ser- 
vice in India " and consists of two classes. 
The Medal is an oval-shaped Badge or Deco- 
ration — in gold for the First Class and in 
silver for the Second Ciass — with the Royal 
Cypher on one side and on the reverse the 
words “ Kaisar-i-Hind for Public Service 
la India it is suspended on tbe left breast 
by a dark blue ribbon. 

Recipients of the 1st Ciass. 

Abdul Qaiyura, Khan Bhadur Nawab Sir 
Sahibzada, k 0 i K , M L a 
Abdus Sainad Khan of Rampur 
Advani, M. S. 

Alvar, Mrs Parvatl Ammal Chandra Sokhara 
Ajaigarh, Her Highness tlie Dowager Maliarani of 
Kamal Kunwar 
Alexander, A. L. 

Allen, The Revd J H 

Allyn, Dr. (Miss) Jessie Matilda, M.D. 

Aloysia, Rev Mother Mary 
Amarchand, Rao Bahadur Ramnarayan 
Amar Nath 

Ampthill, Margaret, Baroness 
Anderson, I R 
Anderson, The Rev. H. 

Arbuthnot, Miss Margaret Georgina 
Archer, George Barnes 
Ashton, Albert Frederick 
Ashton, Dr R J 
Baird- Smith, J. R. 

Balfour, Dr. Ida 
Bandorawalia, N M. 

Banks, Mrs. A. E. 

Barber, Benjamin Russell 
Barber, Rev. L. 

Bardsley, Deaconess J B 

Bare, Doctor Esther Gimson, M.D. 

Barnes, Major Ernest 
Barton, Lady Evelyn Agnes 
liawden. Rev. 8. D. 

Beadon, Mrs Mary O’Brien. 

Beals, Dr. L. H. 

Bear, Mrs. Georglana Mary 
Beaty, Francis Montagu Algernon 
Beck, Miss Emma Josephine 
Beckett, Miss G 

Bell, Lt -Ool. Charles Thombill 


Benson, Doctor (Miss) A. M 
Benson, Lady 

Bentley, Dr. Charlps Albert 
Bestall, Rev A H 

Bhandari, Rai Bahadur Captain B II M 
Bhore, Lady M W. 

Btkauei, Maharaja of 

BInglev Major-General Sir Alfred 

BIrkmyro, Lady A 

Bisset, Mi«ts M R 

Blanche Annie, Sister 

Blowers, Commissioner Arthur Robert 

Bonington, Max Carl Christian 

Booth-Tucker, Frederick St (George de Lautour 

Bose, Ral Bahadur Sir Bipin Krishna 

Bott. Lieut -Col R. H. 

Brahmachari, Rai Bahadur U. N. 

Bramlev, Percy Brooke 
Bray, Sir Denvs DeSaumarer 
Brayne, Mis I G 
Broad wav, Alexander 
Brown, Rev. A. E. 

Brown, Dr Miss E 
Brown. Rev. W F. W. 

Bruce, Mrs B M I. 

Brunton, James Forest 

Buchanan, Rev John 

Bunbury, Evelyn James, Bombay 

Bull, Henry Martin 

Burn, Sir Richard 

Barnett, General Sir Charles John 

Burton, Miss A 1 

Buttler, Lady Ann Gertrude 

Caleb, Dr. 0. C. 

Calnan, Denis 

Campbell, Colonel Sir Robert Neil 
Campbell, Dr. Mi'^s S 
Campion. John Montrlou 
Carleton, Di (Miss) Jessie, m d 
C arleton. Marcus Bradford 
Carlyle, Ladv 
Carmichael, Lady 
Carstain The Rev G. 

Carter, Edward Clark 
Cassels, Mrs Sylvia 
Castor, Lieut -Col R, H. 

Chand, SakhI, Rai Bahadur 
Chand, Rai Bahadur Lala Tara 
Chandrasekhara Ayyar, M R Ry , P. S. A. 
Chapman, R A B 

Chatterton, The Rt Rev. Eyre, D.D. 
Chatterton, Sir Alfred 
Chatterton, Mrs. L. 

Chaudhurl. Raia Sarat Chandra Ray 
Chattlyar, M C S 

Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Sir K. P. Puttanna 

Cbitnavis. Sir Shankar Madho 

Chitty, Mrs. Audrey 

Chute, Mrs 

Ck>ld8trsani, William 

Comley, Mrs. Alice 

Commissariat, (Miss) Sherin Hormuzshaw 
Copeland Theikiore Benfey 
Coppel, Right Rev Bishop Francis Stephen 
Corbett, Capt J. E. (Retd.) 

Cousens, Henry 
Cox, Arthur Frederick 
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Crawford, Francifl Colornb 
Creighton, Deaconess Beatrice 
CroBthwaite, The BeV. 0. A. 


Crouch, TI. N. 

CuUen, Mrs E J 

Dane, Lady 

Darbyshire, Miss Butb 

Das, Bam Saran 

Das, Sri Qadadhar Ramanuj 

Das, Bal Bahadur Lala Mathra (with gold bar) 

Davies, Arthur 

Davies, Bev. Can. A. W, 

Davis, Caleb 
Davies, Mrs. Edwin 
Davis, The Bev C. 

Davis, Miss Gertrude 
Davys, Mrs 

Dawson, Brevet-Colonel Charles Hutton 
Deane, Lieutenant-Colonel Herbert Edward 
Devi, MaharanJ Parbati 

deLotblniere, Lieutenant-Colonel Alain C. Joly 


Deoiihar, G. K. 

Desika Acharlyar, D B Sir T. 

Dewas (Junior Branch), Maharaja of 

Dhar, Her Highness the Bani Sahlba Luxnilba 


Puar of 

Dhingra, Dr. Beliari Lai 
Dobsoii) Mrs Margaret 


Dodson, Miss E I 
Douglas, Dr. E 
Drysdaie, Bev J.A. 


DuBern, Amedeo George 

DuBern, Jules Emile 

Dyson, Colonel Thomas Edwards 

Earle, Sir Archdale 

Edgley, N. G A 

Ernest, Dr A L 

Evans, The Rev J C, 

Ealkiner, Miss C 
Fargetson, Father A, 

Farrer, Miss E. M 
Fatina Sidika, Begum Saheba 
Ferard, Mrs Ida Margaret 
Fosbrooke, Mrs M B. A. 

Frances, Sister Dorothy 
Francis, Edward B< Icliam 
Franklin, Miss H M. 

Frmodt-Moller, C. F. 

Gedgp, Miss E 
Ghosal,Mr Jyotsnanath 
Gilmore, The Rev. David Chandle 
Glazebrook, K. S. 

Glenn, Henry James Heamey 
Goheen, Mr R. H. K. 

Gonzaga, Bev. Mother 
Gordon, The Rev D. B. 

Goschen, Viscountess 

Gould, Miss Hilda 

Graham, Miss A. S 

Graham, The Bev. John Anderson 

Grattan, Colonel Henry William 

Greenfield, Miss C. B. 

Gregory, Brother 
Grimn, Miss E 

Guilford, The Rev. E. (with gold bar) 
Guyer, II C. 

Gwyther, Liout -Colonel Arthur 
Hahn, The Bev. Ferdinand 
Haig, Lieutenant-Colonel Patrick Balfour 
Hall, Harold Fielding Patrick 


flamilton, Lieut. -Col. Robert Edward 
Archibald 
Hankin, E H 
Hanson, The Rev.O, 

Harper, Dr B. 

Hart, Dr. Louisa Helena 

Harvest, Lieut -Colone I Herbert de V ere 

Harvey, Miss R 

Hatch. Miss Aarah Isabel 

H aught on, S G. S 

Hawker, Miss A. M. 

Heald, Lady Edith 
Henderson, Mr A It 
Henrietta, Mother 
Hey, Miss D. C deLa 
Hibberd, Miss J F. 

Hickinl otham The Bev J H. 
Higginbotham, 8 

Hildesley, The Bev. Alfred Herbert 
I Hodgson, Edward Marsden 
Hodgson, (Miss) F. A. 

Hoeck, Bev. Father L V. 

Hogan, W, J Alexander 
Holdemess, Sir Thomas William 
Holland, H. T (also bar ) 

Holmes, M ijor J A H 

Home, Walter 

Hope, Mrs L M 

Hopkins Mis, Jessie 

Honnusji, Dr S C 

Houlton, Dr (Miss) Charlotte, m.d. 

Howard, Mrs Gabrielle Louise Caroline 

Hoy Ian'*, John Somerwell 

Hudson, Sister LEM 

Hume, The Rev. B. A. 

Hunan, Mr W 
Husband, Lieut -Col James 
Hutchinson, Lieut -Col William Gordon 
Hutchinson. Sir Sydney Hutton Cooper 
Hutchison, J 

Hutwa, The Maharanl Jnan Manjarl Kuari 

Hydarl Mrs Amina 

tnglis, Mrs Ellon 

Junes, Lady Agatha Rosalie 

Irvine, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Waer 

Ives, Harry William Maclean 

Iyer, Dlwan Bahadur C S 

Jackson, Lady Julia Honortla 

.Jackson, Lady Kathleen Anna Dorothy 

iackson, Bev. James Chadwick 

Tames, Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Henry 

Jamlet Rai, Diwan Bahadur 

Jankibal 

Janvier, Rev CAR, 

Jassawala, J S 

.Tehanglr, Mrs Cowasjl 

Jehangir (Senior), Lady Dhanbai Cowasji 

Jerwood, Miss H D 

Josephine, Sister (Bombay) 

Kamribai, Shri Rani Saheba, of Jasdan 
Kaye, G R. 

Keane, Miss H 

Kennedy, The Right Rev K W S 
Kerr, Mrs. Isabel 

I Kerr, Rev George McGlashan 
Keyes, J^ady J'l B 
Khun, Khan JJahadur Kuli 
Khan, Khan Bahadur Moghal Baz 
King, Mrs D. 

Klopsch, Dr Louis 
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Kntliarl, Sir Jehanglr HoriuuBjl 

Kugelberp, Dr C F 

Ktlnwar, Mali.irani Surat 

Lamb, The Hon'bJe Sir Richard Amphiott 

r^ant The Rov W. E. 

Lee, Mrs. 

I.ee Ah Yaln 

Lewis, The Rev E. H 

Lindsay, Sir D’Arcy 

Ling, Miss Catharine Prai res 

Longmire, Miss Mary 

Loublere, Rev. Father E. F. A. 

Lovett, The Hon’ble Mr Barilngtou Verney 

Lowe, Miss Irene Helen 

Luck, W Hired Henry 

Lukis, Lady 

Lyall, Frank Frederick 

Lyons, Surgeon-General Robert William Steele 
MacLean, Rev. J. H. 

Macnaghten, Mr. F. M. 

Maewatt, Major-General Sir Charles 
Madhav Rao Vishwanath Patau kar 
Mahant, Puran Nath 
Malegaon, Raja of 
Malvi, Tribhuvandas Narottamdas 
Maueckehand, Seth Motilal 
Mann, Dr Harold 

Manners-Smith, Mr Fra non St George 
Mary of St, Pauls, Rev, Mother 
Matthews, Rev Father 
Mayes, Herbert Frederick 
McCarrison, Major Robert 
MoCloghry, Colonel Jamrs 
MoFayden, The Rev Joseph Ferguson, d d , 
Nagpur 

Mcdougall, Miss E. 

McKenzie, Mrs A F 
McKenzie, The Rev. J R 
McNeel, The Rev John 
McReddie, Miss .T A 
Mehta, Dr D. H. 

Mehta, Mrs Iravati 
Meiklejohn,Mi88 W. J. 

Mfston, Rev. W. 

Millard, Walter Samuel 
Miuto, Dowager, Countess of, C I 
Moolgaokar, Dr. S. R. 

Monahan, Mrs Ida 
Monahan, Mrs. Olive 
Morrison, F E 
Morgan, George 

Moliamed Ayoob ahas U Shwe Yun 
Muazxflft Hussain Muhammad Farokh, Mi 
Mudhar, S C 
Muir, Rev. B. (also bar ) 

Muir Mackenzie, Lady Therese 
Muir, Mrs G H M 
Mulye, V, Krishnarao 
Nariman, Dr. Temulii Bhlkajl 
Narslnghgarh, Her Highness th^ Rani Shi v Kun 
war Sahiba of 
Neve, Dr Earnest 
Nicholson, Sir Frederick Augnstur 
Nisbet, John 
Noyce, William Florey 
Oakley, Rev E.S. 

[•/ivley, F. H. 

O’Byme, Gerald John Evangelist 
O’Donnell, Doctor J. P. 

^’Donnel, Dr. Thomas Joseph 


Oh, Maung Ba (aitas) Ahmedullah 
Oldham, Charles Evelyn Arbutbnot William 
O'Meara, Major Eueene John 
Padtteld, The Rev. W. H. G. 

Parakh, Dr. N. N. 

Paranjpye, Dr. Raghunath Parshottam 
Parukutti Netyar, Amraal, V K 
Paterson, Miss M M 
Pears S D 
Pennell, Mrs. A. M. 

Perfumi, The Rev. L. C. 

Petigara, Khan Bahadur Kavasji Jamshcdji 
Phelps, Edwin Ashby 
Pickford. Alfred Donald 
Plggot, Miss 11 

Pitcher, Colonel Duncan George 
Pittendrigh, Rev G. 

Plamonden, Rev. Mother 8. C, 

Plant, Captain William Charles Trew Gray 
Gambler 
Platt, Dr. Kate 
Posnett, Rev. C. W. 

Poynder, Lieut -Colonel John Leopold 
Prasad, Pandit Sukhdeo 
I Price, John Dodds 
Purser, Reverend, W C 
[ R,imch<indrarao Pantulii, l> B 
Ramanuja Achariyar, 1) B V K A 
Ramaswami Ayyar, M.E Ry T 8 A 
Ramamurti Pantulu Gam, Rao Sahib 
Ray, Rao Jogendra Narayan, Raj.i Bahader 
Reed, IMiss M. 

Reid, Frederick David 
Reid,R N. 

Reynolds, Leonard William 
Richmond, Thomas 
Rivington, Thj llt'V Canon c g 
Robert®. Dr. H. G. 

Robson, Dr. Robert George 

Rost, Lt -Col Ernest Reinbold 

Row, Dr Raghavondra 

Rov, Babu Ilarendra Lai 

Ruddle, Mrs M. I 

Sackeft, The Revd. F C 

Hamthar. Maharaja of 

Sangli, Her Highness Rani Sahib of 

Saiijiva Rao, Mrs Padma Bai 

Sarabhai Ambalal 

Sawday, Rov. G W. 

Schofield, Miss M T. 

Schucren, Rev. Father T. T. Vander 
Schuyler, Mrs Elsie Harris 
Scott, Doctor A. 

Scott, Mary H. Harriot 
Scott, Rev Dr. H R 
Scott, Rev W. 

Scudder, Rev. Dr. Lewis Rousseau 
Scudder, Miss Ida 
Sell, The Rev Canon Edward 
Sellos, Rev Father Auguste 
Semple, Lieut -Colonel Sir David 
Seshagiri Rao Pantulu, I> B D. 

Sharp, Sir Henry 
Sharpe, Rev E D. 

Sharpe, Walter Samuel 
Sheard, E 

Sheppard, Mrs. Adeline B, 

Sheppard, William Didsbury 
Slierratt, The Rev W 
Shillidy The Rov. John 
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Shore, Lieut -Colonel Robert 
ShoubridRe, Lieut. -Col. C. A G 
Shroff, S P 
Singh, Munshi Ajlt 
Singh, Raja Bhagwan Bakhsb 
Simpson, Miss Jessie Phandora 
Skinner, The Rev. Dr. William 
Skrefsriid, The Rev. Larsorsen 
Smith, Miss A C 
Smith, Lieut.-Colonel Henry 
Smith, S. 

Solomon, Captain W. B 
Sorabji, Miss Cornelia (also bar ) 

Southon, Major Charles 
Souza, Dr A. 

Spence, Christina Philippa Agnes 
Spicer, Miss 
Stait, Dr. Mrs. 

St Lucie. Reverend Mother 
Stampe, William Leonard 
Stanes. Sir Robert 
Starr, Mrs L. A. (with barj 
Stephens, The Rev B C. 

Stephenson, Lady Maiy Daphne 
Stokes, Dr. William 
Stratford, Miss L M 
Strutton, H H 
Suhrawardy, Dr Hassati 
Sutherland, Rev W S 
Sykes Lady 1 
Sjnmons, Mrs M. L. 

Talati, Edaljl Dorabji 

Taylor, The Rev. George Prltchaid 

Taylor Dr Herbert F Lechmere 

Tha, U ShwG 

Thakrat, Lala Mu! Clmnd 

Thomas, The Rev 

Thompson, Miss E 

Thurston, Edgar 

Tilly, Harry Lindsay 

Tindall. Christian 

Todd, Mrs. B G 

Todhunter, Lady Alice 

Tonkmson, Mrs E 

Tucker, Lieut.-Col. William Hancock 

Tweddlo, Muss B M 

Tydeman, E 

Tyudale-Biscoe, The Rev. Cecil Earle (with gold 
bar) 

Tyrrell. Lleut.-Col. Jasper Robert Joly 
Vail, Mr C E 

Vandyke, Frederick Reginald 

Vaughan. Lieut -Colonel Joseph Chailes Stoelke 

Venkataratnam Nayudii, D B , Sir Raghnpati 

Vernon, Mrs. Margaret 

Victoria Sister Mary 

Wake, Lt -Col E A (also bar ) 

Wakefield, George Edward Campbell 
Walker, Lady Fanny 
Walter, Major Albert Elijah 
Wanless, Mr W. J. 

Ward, Lieut-Col. Ellacott Leamon 
Waterhouse, Miss Agnes May 
Watt, Rev J 
Weak, The Revd H. H. 

Webb, Miss M. V. 

Weir, Mrs Thyra, 

Westcott, The Rt. Rev. Dr. Foss. 

Whipham, Miss F 
Whitehead, Mrs. J 

Whitley, The Venerable Archdeacon, E. H. 


Whitley, Rt. Hon. John Henry 
Wilkinson, Lieut.-Colonel Edmund 
Willngdon, The Lady 
Wilson- Johnston, Joseph 
Wilson, Lsuly 

Winter, Edgar Francis Latimer 
Wood, Arthur Robert 
Woodard, Miss A. 

Vounghusband, Arthur Delaval 
Vounghusband, Lteut.-Col. Sir Francis Edward 

Recipients of the 2nd Class 

Abdul Aziz, Khan Bahadur Haji Hakim Muham- 
mad 

Abdul Ohani 

Abdul Kadlr 

Abdul Majid Khan 

Abdur Razzak Khan, Subadar 

Abram, Miss M E 

Abul Hussain 

Achariyar, C R. V 

Anna Mohamed Khalil- Bin-Mohamed Karim 

Albuquergue, Miss M C 

Alexander, Miss J 

Alexander, Mrs S 

Alfred, Miss A. 

AJudhla Parshad, Ral Bahadur 
All Shabash Khan Sahib Shaikh 
Allen, Miss Fannie 
Alien, Mrs. M O. 

Allen, Miss Maud 

Amar Nath, Lala 

Amar Singh 

Amelia, Mother 

Anestesie, Sister 

Anderson, Miss Emma Deane 

Anstie-Smith, Bov G. 

Antia, Jamshedji Merwanjl 
Antia, J D 
Appaswami, Mrs S E 
Arndt, Mrs Phylis Evelyn 
Askwitli, The Revd F N 
Atkinson, John William 
Atkinson, lady Constance 
Atkinson, Mrs Ada. 

Augusta, Sister Jeane 

Augustin, The Rev. '"’ather 

Aung, Mrs flla 

Avargal, M R Ry T K M 

Avargal, M R Ry Tanjore Ekambaram Pillai 

Aziz Husain, Kban Sabib Mir 

Ba, San 

Baird, San Ba Miss E E 

Baker, Miss F A 

Baker, Honorary Major Thomas 

Bacon, Ml«8 Edna Gei trade, Bareilly 

Bala Krishna Shetty, M R Ry A 

Baibhadra Dass Mlrhoutra 

Ball, Miss Marguerite Dorothy 

Ballantlne, W J H 

Banerjee, Abinash Chandra 

Bapat, llisaldar Sadashlva Krishna 

Barbara, Mother 

Barclay, Mrs. Edith Martha 

Rardaley. Miss Jane Blissett 

Barkali All, Maulvl 

Barnabas, Thomas Cunningham 

Barnes, Mrs A M 

Barnett, Miss Maude 

Barstow, Mrs. Melaine 

Barton, Miss E G 

Barton. Mrs. Sybil. 
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Jiaw, U San 
Bazzlley, Miss M 
Beadon, Dr M O'Brien 

Beatson-Bcll. The llev. Sir Nicholas Dodd. 

K 0 S I , K C I E 
Beddy, Miss L 

Beu, Mirza Kalich Beg Fariduii 

Benjamin, Tosoph 

Bennett, The Tle\ J G 

Berry, Miss H M 

Bertie, Albert Clitford 

Best, James Theodore 

Bhagwandas, BaiZao'^rbal 

Bha3an Lai 

Bhan, Lala Udhal 

Bhanot, Mrs i'l 

Bhatla, Biharilal 

Bhatt Mrs JankiBii 

Bhide, Kaoji Janardhan 

Bhiitt, Chhotelal Ooverahan 

Bidikar, '^hankar Vithal 

Bigge, Mrs Violet Evelyn 

Biliari Lai 

Biij B( h.iri Lai 

Bird, Mis D M 

Blrla, Ral Bahadur Baldeo Das 

Blrncy, Mrs S 1). 

Bisheshwar Nath, Lala 
Biswas, Babu Annoda Motian 
iiiswas, Mibs S 

Blackham, Colonel Robert James 
Blackniore, Hugh 
Blackwood, Jolm Ross 
Blair, Mrs S M 
Blair, The Rev J C 
Blenkinsop, Edward Robert Kaye 
Bolster, Miss Anna 
Jlooth, Miss Mary Warburtou 
liooth-Gravolv, Mis Artha 
Bose, Miss Kiroth (also hit ) 

Bose, Miss Mona (also bai ) 

Bose, ]\Ii8 Shainolota 
Ihitting, W E 
Bowen, Griffith 
Bi.ihni uluiri, B B 
Bi alms pal by. Dr R 
Brander, Mrs Isabel 
Bray, Jaidy 

lirernner, lit -Col Arthur Giant 
Brentnall, Miss Nina Tillotson 
Brock, Miss Lilian Winifred 
Brough, The Rev Anthony Watson 
Browne, Charles Edward 
Blown, Mrs Ji'an 
Buck, Mr H C 
Buokland, Mrs K L 
Buckley, The Revd A W. 

Buckley, Mias Margaret Elizabeth (also bai) 
Bucknall, Mrs. Mary 
Buell, T 
Bunter, J P. 

Burrows, Mrs Olive 
i^urt, Bryce Chudleigb 
Burton, Miss 
ihiiton, Mrs D 
Butt, Miss L. 

Cam, Mrs Sarah (also bar) 

('aleb, Mrs. M 
< •dIaghan,H. W 
<'ania, 3>r Miss Froany, 
l ama. Miss T. J. H 


'Campbell, Miss Gertrude Jane. 

Campbell, Miss Kate 

Campbell, Miss Susan 

Campbell, Miss Mary Jane 

Campbell, The Rev. Thomas Vincent 

Carmichael, Miss Amv Wilson 

Carey, Miss B B 

Carr, Miss Emma 

Carr, Thomas 

Case, The Revd B C 

Cashmore, The Revd T H 

Caasols, Mrs. Laura Mary Elizabeth 

Catherine, Sister 

Cattell, Major Gilbert Landale 

Cecilia, Sister Fannie 

Chakrabarti, H K 

Chakravarti, Rai Bahadur Birendra Nath 
Chakra varti, Mr G K 
Chalmars, T. 

Chamberlain, The Rev. William Isaac 

Chindler, The Rev. John Scudder 

Chatterji, AnadlNath 

Chattcijee. Mrs Onila Bala 

Clictty, Mrs A A 

Chirag Dhi, Seth 

Chitale, Ganesh Krishna 

Chogmal, Karuldhan 

Clancey, John Charles 

Clark, Herbert George 

Clark, Miss M 

Clarke, Miss Flora 

Clay polo. Miss Henrietta 

Clerke, Honorary Major Louis Aithur Henry 

Clear, A F. 

Clutterbuck, Peter Henry 
Coelho.V A. 

Colyer, Mrs, 

Connor, W A. 

Coombs, George Oswald 
Coombes, Joslah Waters 
Cooper, Miss Marjorie Olive 
Cope, Rev .Joseph Herbert 
Correa, Miss Mane 
Corthorn, Dr Alice 
Cottle, Mrs Adda (also bar) 

Coutts. J. E. 

Cox, Mrs E 

CoxoD, Stanley William 

Crozier,Dr J. 

Gumming, James William Nicol(also bar) 
Cummings, The Rev. John Ernest 
Cutting, Rev William 
DaCosta, Miss Zilla Edith 
Dadabhoy, Lady Jerbanoo 
Da(Jama, Accacio 

D’AIbuquerque, Cajetaninho Francis 
Dairy inple-Hay, Charles Vernon 
Daniel, J. 

Daniels, Miss 

Dann, Rev George James 
Das, Nlranjan 
Das, Ram Lala 

Das, The Rev Andrew Prabhu 
DaSB, Malik Narain 
Dastoor, P S 

Datta, Dr Dina Nath Prltha 
Davare, Miss Anandibai 
Davidson, Captain D J. 

Davies, Miss Harriet 
Davis, Miss B. E. 

Davis, Miss M. K. 
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Dawson, Alexander Thomas 
Dawson, Mrs Charles Hutton 
Deane, George Archibald 
DeLa Croix, Sister Paul 
De Penning, Capt. H F. 

Derasari, D. P 
Desmond, J. 

Devi, Bibl Kashmiri 
Dew, Lady 

DeWachter, Father Francis Kavler (also bar) 
Dewe8,Lleat.>Colonel Frederick Joseph 
Dexter, T. 

Dhanpat Kai, Bal Sahib 
Dharm Chand. Lala 
Dickenson, Miss Ida 
Dilshad Begum 
Dip Singh, Thaknr 
Dockrell, Major Morgan 
Doren, Miss A. B. V. 

Drake, Miss Joan 
Drummond, Hev 0. C. 

Drysdale, Mrs. Christiana Mary 
Dube, Bhagwati Charan 
Dun. Miss L £ 

Dunk, Mrs M. B. 

Durjan Singh, Bao Bahadur 
Dutta, Mehta Harnam 
Dwane, Mrs Mary 
Eaglesome. George 
Eastley, Mrs Esme 
Edgell, Lieut.-Colonel Edward Arnold 
Edie, Mrs M L. 

Edward, R. 

Edwards, Miss 0 M 
Elliot, Mrs. 1. B. 

Etwes, Mrs. A 
Emily, Sister Edith 
Ennis, Miss E J 
Esch, Dr 0 D. 

Evans, The Rev. John Ceredig 
Evans, Miss L 
Fairelaugh, Miss Lilian 
Fane, Lady Kathleen Emily 
Farhat Bano 
Farldoonjl, Mrs Hilla 
Farnre, Mrs. K. 

Faul, Sister L 

Fawcett, Mrs Gertrude Marv 
Fazal Elahi,MrB R. S. 

Feegrade, E S 
Fernandez, A. P. 

Fernandes, L P 

Ffrench, Lieut.-Colonel Thomas 
Fielding, Miss H. M. 

Firth, Mrs GEM 
Fisk, Miss N.B. 

Fitzgerald, Mr B. H. 

Flanders, Mrs H 
Flashman, Thomas Charleo 
Flemlna, Sister Mary 
Flint, Dr. B. 

Foglieni, Rev. J. F. 

Ford, Miss Mary Angela 
Forman, The Rev. Henry 
Forrester, G 
Foster, Captain P 
Foulkes, R. 

Fox, Alfred Charles 
Frances, Shtter Jane (also bar.) 

Francis, W. 

Franklin, Miss M. H. 


Fraser, Robert Thomson 
Frohllch, Mr. J. E. 

Fyson, Hugh 

Gairola, Rai Bahadur Pandit Tara Dutt 

Gajjar, Mrs. Shivagauri 

Gabriel, Ephraim Manasseh 

Gandhy, Mr Pestonjl Jamsetji 

Garbett, Mrs J 

Garthwaite, Liston 

Gass, Rev. J. 

Oaskell, W. 

Gateley. Thomas Joseph 
George, Miss Jessie Eleanor 
Ghose, Babu Mahatap Chandra 
Ghose, Babu J. N. 

Ghose, S K 
Ghulam Bari, Mrs. 

Ghulam Haidar 

Ghulam Murtaza Bhutto, Shah Nawaz 
GKfard, Mrs Alice 
Gillespie, Harry Rupert Sylvester 
Gilmore*, R J 

Glanville, Miss R E. (also bar) 

Godfrey, Thomas Leonard 

Goldsmith, The Rev. Canon Malcolm George 

Ooodbody, Mrs. 

Gopalaswami Mudaliyar, Diwan Bahadur, Mai- 
lapur, Bellary 
Gordon, Miss E A 
Gorman, Patrick James 
Gowardhandas, Chatrabhu) 

Govind Lai, Lala 

Grant, Lieut.-Colonel John Weymlfs 

Grant, Miss Jean 

Grant, The Rev. John 

Grant, Dr Lilian Wemyss (also bar ) 

Gray, Mrs Hester 
Gray, Commissary William David 
Greany, Peter Mawe 
Greenway, Mr A L 
Greenwood, D. A. 

Greg, L. H. 

Griessen, Albert Edward Pierre 

Gulliford, The Rev. Beary 

Gumbley, Mr. Douglas 

Gune, Trimbak Ragbuuatb 

Gyi, U Maung 

Haaf, Rev E A 

Hadji, Dr D A 

Hadow, Rev Frank Buroess 

Haiyati Malik 

Hanrahan, W. G. 

Harding, Miss C. 

Harper, The Rev. A E. 

Harris, Miss A. M. 

Hams, A. R 
Harris, Dr. B. 

Harris, Miss S. 

Harrison, Mrs. M. F 
Harrison, Robert Tullls 
Hartley, Mrs P 
Harvey, Miss Minnie Elizabeth 
Harvey, The Rev A J 

Haworth, Lieut.-Gol Sir Lionel Berkeley Holt 
Hayes, Miss Mary Lavlnia 
Hayes, Captain P. 

Hayness. A G 
Hedinger, Charles George 
Henry, Sister E. 

Hickman, Mrs. Agnes 
Hicks, Rev. G. B. 
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HIgginbottora, Mrs E C 

Higgins, Andrew Frank 

Hill. Eliott 

Hodge, Rev. J Z 

Hoff, Sister W. J. K 

Hoffman, The llev. Father John R J 

Hogg, Miss .T 

Hogg, Harry William 

Hogg, Miss B K. 

Holbrooke, Major Bernard Frederick Eope 
Holden, Major Hvla Napier 
Holdforth, Miss E J. 

Holliday, Miss Eileen Mabel (bar ) 

Holllngberry, Mrs P 

Hollway, Miss E Ji 

Holman, Miss Charlotte 

Holmes, R 

Homer, Charles John 

Hoogewerf, Edmund 

Hope, Dr, Charles Henry Stan llsh 

Hopkyns, Mrs. E 

Hoskings, Rutherford Vincent Theodore 

Htin Kyaw, Muug 

Hughes, Frank John 

Hughes, Miss LHbeth Bell 

Hunt, Major E H 

Hunter, Honorary Captain James 

Husain. Saiyid M 

Hutchings, Miss Emily 

Ibrahim, Maulvi Muhammad 

Ihsan All 

Inglis, Mrs. Ellen 

Ireland, The Rev. W. F. 

Irving U A 

Iyer, Subharayappa Rama 
.Tacksou, Mrs. Emma 
Jackson. Mrs. E, 

.laljee Bai (Mrs. Petit) 

James, Mrs. Rewatl 

Jamna Prasad 

.Tervis, Mrs Edith 

Jesson, Miss Marjorie Wilhelmina, 

Jivanandan 

Joglekar, Rao Bahadur Ganesh Veukatesli 
John, Rev. Brother 
Johnston. Augustus Frederick 
Johnstone, Mrs. Edith Alma 
Johnstone, Mrs Rosalie 
Jones, Mrs. V R. B. 

Jones, Rev. D. E 
Jones, The Rev. John Peter 
Jones, The Rev. Robert 
Jones, The Rev. John Pengwern 
Jones, Mrs. A. V. 

Joshee, D. L 
Joshi, Ral Bahadur K D 
Josbi, Naiayan Malhar 
Joshi. Trimbak Waman 
Joti Prasad, Lala 
Joti Ram 
Joyces Mrs. B. L. 

Judd. C. R. 

Jugaldas, M. 

.Tung, Sher, Khan Bahadur 
Jwala Prasad, Mrs 
KajiHlralal LaUubhai 
Eaiubava, Asam Eesarkahn 
Eanoo, Yasut 
Ranga, Mrs. 

Kapadia.M. E. 

Kapadla, Miss Motlbal 


Karanjia, Mr B N 
Rarve, Dhondo Keshav 
Kelavkar Miss Krlshnabal 
Kelly, Claude Cyril 
Relly, Miss Eleanor Sarah 
Remp, V. N , The Rev. 

Rer, Thomas 
Rhamllena Sailo 

Rhan, Hon Lieut-Nawab Jarashed All 
Rhan, Mrs 
Rhan, Mrs Grade 
Rharshedji, Mias 8 N. 

Rhujoorina. Nadirshah Nowrojeo 

Rldar Nath, Lala 

Ridar Nath 

Ring, Miss Elsie 

Ring, Rev Dr R A. 

King, Robert Stewart (also bar) 

Rlrloskar. Lakshman Rashlnath also bar 
Ritchin, The Revd J 
Ritchin, Mrs. M. 

Klein. C H 
Knight, H W 

Rnollys, Lieut -Col. Robert Waite: Edmond 
Knox, Major Robert Welland 
Kothari, S 1* 

Kreyor, Lieut.-Colone, Frederick August 
Christian 

Krishnan, Rao Baliadui Kottayi 
Rrishnaswami Ayyar, Diwan Bahadur A 
Rrishm'swami Chetty, M R Rv C. V 
Rrishnaswami Chetty, Mrs C 
Rugler, Miss Anna Sarab (also bar) 

Rumaran, P. L. 

Ryaw, U Po 
Lajja Ram 

Lai, Miss Grace Sohm 
Lala Jal Deva 
Lamb, Dr J. 

Lambourn, G. E 
Lang, John 

Langhome, Frederick James 
Lank ester. Dr. Arthur Colburns 
Latham, Miss .T. L. 

Lawreme, Captain Henry Rundio 
Lawrence, Sir Henry SUveiey 
Lear, A. M. 

Leslie Leycester Huds n 
Levi, Miss S E 
Lilawatl, Miss 
Linforth, Miss I. 

Little, Mr. M. 

Lloyd, Miss Ell zabeth 
Lloyd, Mrs. B M. 

Lob^, Miss Ursula Mario 
Locke, Robert Henrv 

Lodi, Rhan Bahadur B akhir Muhl-ud Din Rhan 
Longhurst, Miss H G. 

Lorimer, Mrs 
Lovrain, Rev J H 
Low, Sir Charles Ernest 
Luce, Miss L E 
Luce, Mrs Tu Tee 
Luck, Miss Florence Ada 
Lund. George 
Lund in. Sister M 1 
MacAUster, The Rev. G. 

MacArthur, Miss V B 
MacFarlane, Miss E M. 

Maokay, Rev. J. S. 

Mackenzie, Alexander McGregor 
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Mackenzie. Howard 

Mackenzie. Miss Mina 

MacKenna, Lady Esther Florence 

MacKinnon, Miss Grace 

Macleod, Lient.-Colonel John Norman 

MacKellar, Dr. Margaret 

MacMarquis, J 

MacNair, Mrp. M 

Macknee, H. C 

Macaulay, Ml^s Eliza Jane, Ahmedabad 
Macpball, Miss Alexandrina Matilda (also ba 
Macpbail, The Kev James Meny 
Macrae, The B,ev. Alexander 
Madan, Mr Kustarajl Hnrmasji 
Maddox, Lieut -Colonel Jialph Hanry 
Madeleine, Sister Mary, Cuddak»re 
Madeley, Mrs E M. 

Mabommea Allanur Khan 
Maiden, J W. 

Mankar, K S 
Manubai Bapat, Mrs 
"laracan, Esinail Kadir 
Margaret Mary, Sister 
Marker, Mrs Arabai Ardashlr 
Marler, The Rev. Frederick Lionel 
Marshall, W J 
Mary, Mother A. 

Mary of St. Vincent, Sister 
Mary, Sister Eleanor 
Marzban, Phlrozshah Jehangir J r 
Masani, Rustam Pestonjt 
Mathias, P. F. 

MaungMaung 
Maung, U Ba 
McCarthy, Lady 
McCowen, Oliver Hill 
McDonald, Joseph James 
McElderry, MissS L. 

McGuire, Hugh William 
Mcll wrick, Leslie 
Mckee, William John 
McKenzie, Miss Alllce Learmouth 
McMaster, Dr Elizabeth, m u 
McNeil, Miss W H 
McRobbie, Miss S L 
Mead, Rev. Cecil Silas 
Mederlet, Rev Father K 
Mehta, Mrs. Hoinia, m b e. 

Ifehta, Khan Saheb M N 
Mehta, Valkuntrai Lallubhai 
Menesse, N. H. 

Meyer, E 

Mill, Miss C R 

Miller, Capt. L G 

Minnlken, Mrs V W 

Mirlkar, Narayanrao Yeshwant 

Misra, Miss Sundri Singh 

Mitchrson, Miss 

Mltra, Mrs Dora 

Modi, D. N 

Mody, S R 

Mohammed Mhan 

Mon, U. 

Moore, Dr. Albert Ernest 
Moore, Mother T 

Moore, Nursing Sister Dora Louisa Truslove 

Moore, Miss Eleanor Loui«a 

Moorehouse, Rev H. A. D 

Mordec li, T 

Morrison, Miss M H 

Motilal, Seth of Piparia 


Mott, J. 

Mount, Captain Alan Henry 
Moxon, Miss Lais 
Mozuradar. Jaan Nath 

Mudaliar, Rao Sahib Gonjeevaram Manickam 

MugasethjDr K. D 

Muhammad, Khan Bahadur Shaikh K 

Mukharji, Bubu .louendra Nath 

Mukerjl, Babu Hari Mohan 

Mukerji, Ral Sahib A K. 

Muller, Miss Jenny 
Murphy, Edwin Joseph 
Mvft,U Po 
Myres, Mis'* J L 
Nag, Mrs Sasi viukhi 
Naiinullah, Mohamed 
Nand Lai 
Naouiu Abbo 
Napier, Alan Bertram 
Narain, Har 

Naravan Canaji Rao Rao ‘^aheb 

Narayanjee Laljee 

Nar.iyanaswami Chetiy, DBG 

Nara\an Singh, Rai Sahib 

Nariman, Khan Bahadur Manekjl Kharsedjl 

Navalkar, Mi^sRuby 

Nasrulla Khan, Mirza 

Naylor, Miss N F 

Nayudii, Rao Sahib Gudalore Ranganayakulu 
Neill, Rev G 

\ewman. Miss Elizabeth Mary 

Nicholson, Rev 

Noble, Dr W A 

Nocmi, Rcv Mother 

Norris, Mi 8<» Margaiet 

No>cs, Mrs V M E 

Oakley, Mrs Winfred Nelly Vale 

O'Brien, Lieut -Colonel Edward 

O’Conor, Rrian Edward 

Ogllvie, Miss L 

O’Hara, Miss Margaret 

Old, Frank Shepherd 

Oldreive, Rev F 

Orman, TIonorary Captain Charles Henry 

Orr, Adolphe Ernest 

Orr, James Peter 

Orr, Mrs Arnv 

O’Sullivan, Miss E 

Outram The Rev A 

Owen, Mr C 

Owen, Major Robert James 
Owens, Miss Bertha 
Pal, Babu Barada Siindar 
Palm, Lieut -Co! Randle Harry 
Parchure, Mrs Um.ibai 
Park, The Rev George W. 

Parker, Miss Ada Emma (also Bar) 

Parker, Dr (Miss) H. E 
Parker, Mrs R. J. 

Parsons, Ronald 
Patch, Miss K 

Patel, Khan Bahadur Barjoiji Dorabji, 0 I E 

Patel. K G 

Paterson, Miss Rachel 

Patrick, Sister 

Pearce, Miss G A 

Pearce, Miss M M 

Pearce, W. R 

Pearson, B A. 

I Penu, The Rev. W. 0 
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Penner, Uev Peter Abraham 
Petinura, R J 

Pettigrew, The Rev William 
J’lici Htaw, Mrs Ma Ma Piue 
Phadke, V K 

Phailbus, Mias Rose Margaret (also Par) 

Phelps, 'I'lie R(>v(l A C 
Phelpg, Mrs Maude Marlon 
Philip, Mis A J 
Pierce, Miss Ada Louise 
Piggobt, Miss ii 
Piggott, C’ W O’M 
Pillay, Chmnappa Singaravaul 
Plra, Mrs Ranee 

Pinney, Major John Charles Digby 
Pinto, . I \. 

Pinto, Miss Preciosa 
Pitamhcrdas, Laxrnidaa 
J’htar, D A 

J’lowden, Lt -Col Trevor Chichele 
I’ollete- Roberts, Miss Adelaide 
Pope, Mrs .Judith Chevallicr 
Poj)en, Sister Jvilian Victoria 
I’orter, M iss E 
I’osnott, Miss E 
I’owell, John 

i’labhu, Anantiao Raghunath 

I’rihiaj, Copal C'handia 

I ’ranee. Miss G 

l’iasad,Capt Tulsl, of Nepal 

J’lasad, Jsliwari 

Pribhdas Shevakram 

I’ruo, The lb v Eustace Lickinson 

I’udcaux, Frank Wmekworth Austice 

J’jovost, Father F 

Pugh, Mis E V, 

J’UMhotanulas Thakurdas 
Quinn, Miss A M 

Rahim, Abdul, Piizada Saiyid Sardar 

Rahman, Mrs Z A 

Rahrnat Ihbi 

Rai Rahil Ram Kinkar 

Raj Nar.iyan, Rai IJahadnr 

Halt, Miss Helen Anna Macdonald 

Rajadnja, R N. 

Ram, Lala l>iyuii 

R<im LaJa Kanshi 

Ram, Rai Ballad nr Jlaizada 

Raniaswami, Rao Saheb Colattur 

Ramanbhai, Mrs Vidhyagauii, M.ii F 

Ramgopal, Mallani, Seth 

Raiigaswami Biahuspathi, l)r 

Ranjit Singh 

Raukme, Miss S J 

Raphael, Raphael Abraham 

Rattan Chaud 

Ratanji Diushah Dalai 

Rattansi Mulji 

Raushan Lai 

Ray, Babu Sarat Chandra 
Ray, Harendra Nath 
Rebeiro, Louis John Alfred 
Rebello, F A C 
Ihed, lAdy 

Reid, 'J'hc Rev James Potter 

Reese, The Rev Thonia^ Willoughby (also Bar) 

Rt'ehards, Mrs H. F 

linhardsoii, Mrs Catherine Stuart 

ICou, Rev Father Peter John 

iCveiiburg, The Rev Dr 
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Robarts. Major Charles Stuart Hamilton 
Roberts, Mrs. H 
Roberts, The Rev. 

Roberts, The Rev J. W. 

Robertson, Miss M 
Robilliard, H. 

Robinson, Lieut .-Colonel William Henry Banner 
Itobson, J. 

Rocke, Captain Cyril R. A Spencer 
Roe, Colonel Cyril Harcoiirt 
Roe, Mrs. Edith Mary 
Rokade, Mrs Janabai 
Roseveare, Miss Eva Mary 
Rose, Miss Maude 
Ross, F. W. 

Rijkhmabai, Dr. Miss (also Bar) 

Rulach, Rev Oeorge Bernard 
Jlushforth, Mrs W 
Rnstomjl Faridoonjl 
j Rutherford, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Sabawala, Mrs Bapsy 
Saclvctt, Mrs E 
' Sadiq, Shams-ud-dln 
Sadher. A W. Woodward 
I Sage, Miss M D 
Sahai. Ram (also Bar). 

I Sahan Ram Kali 
I Sahay, Lala Deonath 

! Sahervala, Khan Saliib Ismaiiji AbJul Hussain 
Snlamattulah, Capt. Mohammad 
! Salkleld, Tom 
Samuels, Joseph 

' Savidge, Rev. Frederick William 
I Saw Ba La 
Sawhney, Lala-Isher Das 
I Sehultze, The Pev. Frederick Volkomot Paul 
Scott, Dr ]) M. (also Bar). 

Sc Aland, hieut -Colonel David Wibou 
Sen, Dr P C 
' Sethna, Dr K S 
! Shah* Babu Lai Behar* 

I Shall, Mohained Kama. 

Shah, Mohammad Nawaz 
Shah, Reverend Ahmad 
I Shamnath, Rai Baliadur (also Bar). 

I Sharif a Hamid Abdul All, Mrs. 

' Sharpe, Miss P E 
Shaw, Mrs Hawthorne 
Shripad Krishna Bclvalkar 
Shroff, Dr E D 

Shunker, Cicil Percival Vancoutre 
Shvaro Rikh, Raia Francis Xavier 
Shyama Charan Bhattacharji, Rai Baliadur 
hiddens, Mrs 

Slmcox, Artliur Henry Addeubrooke 

Siraklns, Charles Wylkina 

Simon, Miss M 

Slinonsen, J. L 

Simpson, Mrs. 

Sims, Mrs A 
Sinclair, Reginald Leahy 
Singh, Kanwar Ghamandi 
Singn, Apji Uhul 
Singh, Babu Kesho 
I Singh, Babu Ramdhari 
Singh, Bhai Ganga 
I Singh, Bhai Lehua 
Singh, Bhai Takhut 
Singh, Makkhan 
Singh, Rev. P L. 

Singh, Rai Bahadur Sundar 
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Saiffii, Knkhmina 

8tngh« Risaldar Major, Hanmant 

Singh, Sardar Gurdit 

Singh, G. Sher 

Singh, Sohan 

Singhe. Miss L. N. V. 

Sisingi, J. 

Bkrine, Mrs D F 
Small, Miss J. M. 

Smith, Miss EUen 

Smith, The Rev Frederick William Amhery 

Smith, Miss Katherine Mabel 

Smith, Miss Jessie Edith 

Solomon, Dr. Jacob 

Somervell, T. W 

Sommerville, The Rev. Dr James 

Sorabji, Miss S 

Soencer, Lady E M 

Spurgin, Mrs. Francis Clare 

Sri Ram Kunwar 

Srlvastava, R S 

Stanley, Mrs. S. A 

Staite, Oliver Harold Baptist 

Steel, Alexander 

Steele, The Rev . John Ferguson 

Stephens, John Hewitt 

Stephens, Mrs Grace 

Stevens, Miss L K. 

Stevens, Mrs. (Ethel) 

Stevenson. Surgeon -General Henry Wickham 
Stewart, Miss E. F. 

Stewart, Major Hugh 
Stewart, Mrs. Lilian Dorothea 
Stewart, Thomas 
Stillwell, Dr. (Miss) Eflle, M D. 

St. Gregory, Rev Mother 
St. Joseph, J. D. 

Stockings, The Rev. H. M. 

Strip, Samuel Algernon 
Stuart, Dr. (Miss) Gertrude 
Subbu Lakshmi Amiiial, Rishiyar Subrahmanya 
Ayyar. 

Sundar Singh Sardar, Sardar Bahadur. 

Sultan Ahmed Khan 

Sunder Lai 

Bundrabal, Bal 

Swain, Mrs. Walker 

Swainson, Miss Florence (also Bar) 

Swami Shyamananda 
Swift, Miss Eva 
Swinchatt, C. H. 

Swinhoe, R. C. J. 

Swiss, Miss Emily Constance 
Svmes, Miss Kathleen Mabel 
Tahairulnessa Chandhurani 
Talcherkar, Mr M.C. A. 

Talyarkhan, Mrs M. 

Taleyaikhan, Mr. Manekshah Cawasha 
Talib Mahdi Khan, Malik 
lambe. Dr. Gopal llao Ramchandra 
Tarafdar, Mr. S. K. 

Tarr, Mrs. 

Taylor, Rev. Alfred Prideaux (also Bar) 

Taylor, Mrs. Florence Prideaux 
Taylor, Miss M A 
Taylor, Mrs. Marine Louise 
Taylor, John Norman 
Tha, Maung Shwe 
Thein, Maung Po 
Theobald, Mrs (also Bar) 


Thimmayva, Mrs. K S. 

Thiruvenkata Achariyar, Mrs Sita 
Thomas, Miss Frances Elizabeth 
Thomas, Mrs Mabel Fox 
Thomas, Samuel Gilbert 
Thompson, Mrs. Alice 
Thompson, R. C 
Thoy, Herbert Dominick 
Thiingamma, Miss Bolar 
Tilak, H Visliwanath 
Timothy, Samuel 

Tirunarayana Achariyar, M R Ry MAP 

Tomkins, Sir Lionel Llnr>ou 

Tonkioson. Mrs Edith 

Tudball, Miss Emma 

Turner, Mrs. Vera 

Ifmabal, Mrs. P. 

Umar Khan, Malik Zorawar Khan 
Usman Sahib Bahadur, Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad 
Vail, C E 

Vajifdar, Mrs. Hormusji Manerl* II 
Vale, Mrs K. 

Valentine, Capt C R 
Vardon, A C 

Varma, Babu Mahendra Deo 
Veronica, Mother Mary, Indore 
Vijayaraghava Acharyar 
Visvesvarava. Sir Mokshagundam 
Vurghese, Diwan Bahadur George Thomas 
Wait, WilUam Robert Hamilton 
Wakeman, Mrs E 

Walayatullah, Khan Bahadur Ilaliz Muhammad 

Walewalker, P. Baburao 

Walford, Miss Zoe 

Waller, Frederick Chlghton 

Walters, Miss W E. 

Walton, Mrs Julia 
Ward, Mr. W A. P 
Warlmrst, Capt A E, 

Warren, Miss Rosamund 
Wares, Donald Horne 
Wobb-Ware. Mrs. Dorothy 
Welghell, Miss Anna .lane 
Western, Mies Mary Priscilla 
Weth,Mrs Rosa 
Whitaker, Miss M E 
White, Miss J. 

While, Mrs A M W 
Wiluiuan, Miss Elizabeth Annie 
Wilkinson, Mrs. A. 

Williams, David Phillips 
Willis, Mrs Florence Grace 
Willis, Miss S. 

Wilson, Francis Henry 

Wilson, Miss Anna Margaret (also Bar) 

Wince, Miss Jane 

Wiseman, Capt Charles Sheri ffe 

Wiser, Mrs C V. 

Woerner, Miss Lydia 
Wood, The Rev. A. 

Wright, Mrs. B. 

Wylie, Miss Iris Eleanor 
Wjmess, Mrs. Ada 
Yen Singh 
Yerbury, Dr. J, 

Young, Dr. M. Y. 
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THE VICTORIA CROSS. 


Tue announcement, made at the Delhi Durbar , 
in 1011, that in future Indians would be eligible 1 
for the Victoria Cross, gave satisfaction which* 
was increased during the War and afterwards by I 
the award of that decoration to the following : — 

Subadar (then Sepoy) Khudadad Khan. I 
129th Baluchis.— On 31st October 1914, at 
Hollebeke, Belgium, the British Officer in 
charge of the detachment having been wound- 
ed, and the other gun put out of action ov 
a shell, Sepoy Khudadad, though himself ' 
wounded, remained working his gun until all, 
the other five men of the gun detachment had 
been killed. , 

Nalek Darwan Sing Negi, l-39th Garhwal ! 
lUllee.— For great gallantry on the night oft 
the 23rd‘24th November 1914 near Festubert, 
France, when the Bcgimcnt was engaged in re - 1 
taking and clearing the enemy out of our tren- ! 
ches and, although wounded in two places in 1 
the head, and also in the arm, being one of the , 
first to push round each successive traverse, m 
the face of severe tire from bombs and nfles at 
the closest range. 

Subadar ( then Jamadar ) Mir Dast, 

66th Coke’s Bides. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and great ability at Ypres on 2dth 
ipril 1916, when he led his platoon with 
great gallantry during the attack, and after- 
wards collected various parties of the Regi- 
ment (when no British Officers were left) and 
kept them under his command until the retire- 
ment was ordered. Jamadar Mir Dast subse- 
quently on this day displayed remarkable 
courage in helping to carry ei^t Britioh and 
Indian Officers into safety, whilst exposed to 
very heavy dro. 

Bifleman Kulbir Thapa, 23rd Ourkha Bidct>.- 
For most conspicuous bravery during operations 
against the German trenches south of Slauquis- 
sart When him'^elf wounded, on the 25th Sept- 
ember 1915, he found a badly wounded soldier 
of the 2nd Leicestersldre Regiment behind the 
drst line German trench, and thouidi urged by 
the British soldier to save himself, hi remalncu 
with him all day and night In the early mom- 
ipg of the 20th September, in misty weather, he 
brought him out through the German wire, and, 
leaving him in a place of comparative safety 
returned and brought in two wounded Gurkhas 
one after the other He then went back in 
broad daylight for the British soldier and brought 
him in also, carrying him most of the way 
and being at most points under the enemy’s fire 

Havildar (then Lance-Naick) Lala, 
4 1st Dogras — Finding a British Officer of 
another regiment lying dose to the enemy 
he dragged him into a temporary shelter 
which he bimseil had made, and in which 
he had already bandaged four wounded 
men After bandaging his wounds he heard 
' alls from the Adjutant of his own Regiment who 
'^as lying in the open severely wounded, rhe 
enemy were not more than one hundred yards 
Uistant, and it seemed certain death to go out 
In that direction, but Lance-Naik Lala insisted 
on going out to bis Adjutant, and offered to 
' rawl back with him on bis back at once. When 


this WM not permitted, he stripped off his own 
elothiog to keep the wounded officer warmer 
and stayed with him till Just before dark when 
he returned to the shelter. After dark he tarried 
the first wounded officer back to the main 
trenches, and then, returning with a stretcher 
carried back his Adjutant. He set a magni- 
iicent example of courage and devotion to 
his officers. 

Sepoy Chatta Singh, 9th Bhopal Infantry. — 
For most eonspicuous bravery and devotion to 
duty in leaving cover to assist his CJommanding 
Officer who was lying wounded and helpless in 
the open Sepoy Chatta Singh bound up tho 
officer’s wound and then dug cover for him with 
his entrenching tool, being exposed all the time 
to very heavy rifle fire For five hours until 
ni^tfall he remained beside the wounded officer 
shielding him with his own body on the exposed 
side. He then under cover of darkness, went back 
for assistance and brought the officer into safety. 

Naick Shahamad Khan, S9th Punjabis — For 
most conspicuous bravery. He was In charge of a 
machine-gun section in an exposed position in 
front of and covering a gap In our new line with- 
in 150 yards of the enemy’s entrenched posi- 
tion. He beat off three counter-attacks, and 
worked his gun single-handed after all his men, 
except two belt-flUers, had become casualties. 
For three hours he held the gap under very 
heavy fire while it was being made secure. 
When his gun was knocked out by hostile 
i fire he and his two belt-flUers held their 
i ground with rifles till ordered to withdraw. 
With three men sent to assist him he tiion 
I brought back his gun, ammunition, and one 
severely wounded man unable to walk Fin* 
ally, he iiimself returned and removed all re- 
maining arms and equipment except two shovels 
But for his groat gallantry and determination our 
line must have been penetrated by the enemy. 

Lance-Dafedar Govind Singh. 2Sth Cavalry. 
— For most conspicuous bravery and devotion 
to duty in thrice volunteering to carry messages 
between the regiment and brigade head* 

; quarters, a distance of miles over open ground 

which was under the observation and heavy lire 
of the enemy. He succeeded each time iu deli- 
vering his message althouorh on each oceasioo 
his horse was shot, and he was compelled to 
Unlsh tlic journey on foot 
Rineman Karan Bahadur Rana,23rdGurkha 
Rifles —Foi conspicuous bravery and resource 
In action imder adverse conditions, and utter 
eontempt of danger during an attack He with 
a few other men succeeded, under Intense fire, 
in creeping forward with a Lewis gun In order 
to engage an encmv machine ffun which had 
caused severe casualties to officers and other 
ranks who had attempted to put it out of action. 
No. I of the Lewis gun party opened fire and was 
shot immediately. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation Karan Bahadur pushed the dead man 
off the gun, and in spite of bombs thrown at him 
and heavy fire from both flanks, he opened fire 
and knocked out the enemy machine gun crew. 
Then switching his fire on the enemy bomber 
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and riflemen lu front of him, he silenced their 
lire. He kept his gun in action, and showed the 
greatest coolness in removing defects which had 
twice prevented the gun from firing. He did 
magnificent work during the remainder of the 
day and when a withdrawal was ordered 
assisted with covering fire until the enemy was 
close to him. He displayed throughout a very 
high standard of valour and devotion to duty. 

Resgaldar Badlu Singh, 14th Lancers 
attached 29th Lancers. — For most conspicuous 
bravery and self-sacrifice on the morning of the 
23rd September 1918, when his squadron 
charged a strong enemy position on the west 
bank of the River Jordan, between the river 
and Kh es Samarlveh Village On nearing 
the position Ressaldar Badlu Singh realised 
that the squadron was suffering casualties 
from a small hill on the left front occupied by 
machine guns and 200 infantry Without 
the slightest hesitation he collected six other 
ranks and with the greatest dash and an entire 
disregard of danger charged and captured the 
position, thereby saving very heavy casualties 
to the squadron. He was mortally wounded 
on the very top of the hill when capturing one 
of the machine guns single-handed, but all the 
machine guns and infantry had surrendered 


to him before he died. His \alour and initiative 
were of the highest order. 

Rifleman Gobar Sing Negi. ~nd Battalion, 
39th Garhwal Rifles. — For most conspicuous 
brav^'rv on 10th March 1915 at Neuve Chapelle 
During an attack on the German position he 
was one of a bayonet party with bombs who 
entered their main trench, and was the first 
man to go round each traverse, driving back 
the enemy until they were eventually forced 
to surrender. He was killed during this en- 
gagement. 

Sepoy Ishaw Singh, 28th Punjabis — For 
devotion and bravery “ quite bevond all 
praise” in Waziristan on 10th April, 1921 He 
received a severe gunshot wound in the chest 
while serving a Lewis gun, and when all the 
havlldars had been killed or disabled he strug- 
gled to his feet, called to his assistance two men, 
and charged and recovered the gun. restoring 
it to action He refused medical attention, 
insisting first on pointing out where the other 
wounded were and on carrying water to them 
While the medical man was attending to 
these wounded he shielded him with his bod^ 
and he submitted to medical attention himself 
only after he was exhausted through three hours’ 
continual effort and by loss ol blood. 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS. 


fVofg — These instructions are intended tor 
Presidencv projicr onl> Resulents in Sind 
in Sind J'ersons residing outside the Bomba n 
resjiettivc Governments or AdmiiiLsl rations ] 

A. — British Subjects. 

1. British Indian passports are issued only 
to — (1) British subjects by birth, (2) wives and 
widows of such persons, (3) British subjects by 
naturalization and (4) British-protected persons 

Before a subjeit of an Indian State is grunted 
a passport he should show that he has severed 
all ronneetions with his state ot origin and is 
permanent! v residing hi British India orpioduce 
a certificate to show that the state has no objei - 
lion to the grant of a passport 

2 The Indian Passport Regulations do not 
require persons to be in possession of passports 
for leaving India, but as practically every other 
couiitij requires travellers to be in possession 
of passports before they are allowed to land at 
the port of such country, travellers are advised 
to obtain passports before embarkation Mem- 
bers of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of the Indian Marine Service travelling 
on duty and members of the families of such 
peisons when travelling to the United Kingdom 
on military entitled passages need not have 
passports 

3 Passports are not required for journeys by 
sea from Bombay to ports in India or to 
Burma , nor are passports required for perma- 
nent residents of Ceylon or India being British 
subjects to travel between India and ('eylon 
Natives of India travelling to the Federated 
Malay States or the Straits Settlements do not 
require passports unless they propose to continue 
their journey onward (The term “permanent 
resident" actually means persons born and 
domiciled In India) 

4 In order to obtain a passport, an appli- 
cation form (showing, among other things, 
the reasons for the proposed journey) should be 


the lufoimation of residents in the Boml)a^ 
should ai*i)h lor i)ass|i(>rls to the Coinnussiom r 
JheMdenc> ^houl(l ai)|)ls ioi i),«ss]ioits to tln'ii 

filled III by the ajiplicant and the applicant’s 
declaration certified by a Political Officer, Magis- 
trate, Justice of the Peace, Police Officer not 
beloAv the rank of Superintendent, or Notary 
Public resident in India Copies of the form 
can be obtained from any District Magistrate, 
from the Commissioner of Police, Bombay, b> 
post from the Passport Officer to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay, by personal application at the 
Passport Office or from any of the leading 
Banking and Shipping Agents in Bombay Small 
duplicate unmounted copies of the photograph 
of the applicant and a fee of Rs 6 in cash should 
be forwarded with the application form Fee*' 
arc not accepted in stamps or by cheque. 

5 The application form when filled in should 
cither be jiobtetl with the photogiaphs and fie 
to the Passport Officer to the Government of 
Bombay, or should bf piesenUd at the Passpoit 
Office, Bombay An appluaiit. ulio foi wards his 
application for a passport tliiougli the jio'^t 
may call at the Passpoit Ollici at Jiomhav to 
take ]»eisonal delivi ry of it, but if It is di'siK'd 
that the passjiort should be sent to him thioiigli 
the post it will be sent to the local officer of tin 
town in which the applirunt resides who will 
hand over the j)a88port to the applicant jierson 
ally and take a receipt for it 

6 The Passport Offlcf in Bombay is situated 
in the Civil Secretariat Tiie oftioe is open from 
10-30 am to 6 p m daily, except on Satin days 
when It closes at 2 p m and on Sundays and 
public holidays 

7 As a passport is valid for five years, then 
13 no objection to anyone applying for a passport 
weeks or even months in advance of the dat( 
of sailing and much iiuoiivenieiite will be avoid- 
ed by early application A notice of at least 
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8 In certain circumBtances, Bueh as for 
instance, cases of extreme urgency, the Passixjrt 
Officer is authorised to issue a tra\el do(Uinent 
called an “Emergemy Certificate” on being 
satisfied as to the nationality and the bona fides 
of the applicant An application for an Emer- 
gency Certificate will on no ai t ount he considered, 
unless it is a( companied by duplicate unmounted 
topics of the photograph of the apjdu ant 

Iraq. 

9 Members of His Majesty's Naval, Military 
or Air Forces or of the Indian Marine Service 
in uniform and bona fide Muhammadan pilgrims 
(Haj or Zair) holding individual pilgrim passes do 
not require passports for their journey to Iraq 
All intending pilgrims holding pitgrin passes 
and prot ceding to the Holy shrines in Iraq 
or Persia arc warned that if they do not set 
outon their journey on oral)Outthe date specified 
on their passes they may be refused permission 
to land in Iraq or Persia All other travellers 
must be in jiossession of national passiiorts and 
visas for Iraq In the absence of Iraq Consular 
Officers in India, visas for Iraq are granted by 
PassjKjrt Issuing Authorities in India on behalf of 
the Iraq Government subject to the conditions 
stated below. The Iraq visas are of two 
kinds — Ordinary, valid for all entries into Iraq 
during a period of twelve months, and Transit, 
valid for a single journey only, allowing for 
stay of not more than fifteen days in Iraq 
The fee for these visas is the same as for British 
visas — vide paragraph 18 below Iraq national 
passports are valid for return to that country 
without any further visa or endorsement 

Except in the i aso of bona fide tourisis of 
ample and independent means, business 
rejirescntatu es and emidoyees of well estab- 
lished firms and persons with definite guarantee 
of employment in Iraq, visas for Iraq will not 
be granted without the previous permission of 
the Iraq Government The Passjiort Officer 
Will, on request, ask for this permission by post 
or, if the applicant is prepared to defray the coat 
by cable Applicants must state clearly the 
nature of their business and give one or more 
references in Iraq to enable the local authorities 
to make inquiries regarding the purpose of their 
journey 

With the exception of tourists who may 
remain for three months in Iraq without regis- 
tration, all persons are required to obtain a 
” permis de sejour ” from the police within 
fifteen days of their arrival in Iraq Travelleis 
are also warned that before departure from 
Iraq even on a transit visa they must obtain a 
passport endorsement of departure 

Passengers, both British and Foreign, pio- 
« ceding by Eastbound aeroplane on the regulai 
service to India do not require any endorseiuent« 
or visas on their passports for an\^ of the Arab 
Principalities Similarlv, passengers liy West- 
bound do not require endorsements oi visas, 
it they aie booked to pro( eed the Arab Principali- 
ties jilai es beyond When, houe\er they 
propose to discontinue theii journey at koweit. 
Bahiein, Sharjah or Gwadur or to break their 
journeys at any of those plai es, they must 
' oinply^ with the ordinary passjiort requirements 
legarding endorsements and visas 
Egypt 

10 In the absence of Egyptian Consular 
Officers in India visas for Egypt are granted by 


Passport Issuing Authorities in India qU behalf 
of the Egyptian Government The fee for 
these visas is the same as for Itritish v isas — vide 
paragraph 18 belou All visas tor Egvpt placed 
on British pasHjiorts are free ot ( barge 

The Egyptian Government have prescribed 
rules which regulate the admission of foreigners 
into Egypt Generally except in the (ase of 
British Government officials, bona hde touiists 
of ample and independent means and representa- 
tives of commercial houses of good standing, 
visas for Egypt cannot be granted whether for 
permanent residence or for a limited period 
without a reference to the Egyptian Government. 
In applying for visas for Egypt, a form of ques- 
tionnaire laid down by the Egyjjtian Goyernment 
which can be obtained from the Passport Office 
at Bombay, should be filled in In addition, 
an applicant for a visa should supply in writing, 
full particulars as legard the natuie ot his 
business in Egvpt, the reasons for the journey, 
the proposed duration of stay in Egyj)t and 
what means he posBe''8e8. 

No transit visa for Egypt can be given 
unless Egy'^pt is necessarily on the route which 
the traveller must follow to leach his country 
of destination, and provided there exists no 
direct route by which he can roach that country 
without the necessity of passing through Egypt- 
ian territory 

Holders of the new-form Egyptian passport 
do not leqnire visas to return to Egypt 
Other Connt} tcs 

11 Uestrii tions (‘vist on tr.ivel to various 
jiarts of the Biiti^'h Emjiire and to (citain 
foreign (ountries Among these may lie men- 
tioned Afghanistan, Australia, Ganada, Fiji, 
Mndagaskar. M(*\u o, Moiiammeiah and Abadan, 
Mew yauilaiid, Palestine, Southern Uhodesia, 
Union of South Africa, South- W est Aliii a ami the 
United SGites of Ameru a 'I'he lestrictions 
.ijiply jiartnnlarh to Indians Hetaihd jiarti- 
( iilars with respect to each countiv 'vlll be 
siipjilu d on ajipln ation 

Foreign Countries. 

12 Passports for journeys to or through 
foreign countries reejuire, after issue, the visa of 
the Consul concerned The addresses of the 
foreign consulates in Bombay will be found 
in the appendix below Visas arc, however, not 
necessary for Austria, Belgium, Czei hoslovakia. 
Denmark, France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, 
Italy, Liechtenstein, Luxemberg, Norway, 
Portugal, Sarro, Sjiain, Sweden and Swit/^erland 
provided tin names of these lountiies are 
entered on the jiasspoit l)V a Hritish Passjiort 
issuing authority Pilgrim- holding jiilgnm 
passes for Iraq aie warm d that should they 
desire to proceed to Persia they should obtain 
a visa on then jiass from a I’ersian Consular 
Orticei in India 

Renewal 

l‘I A passport is valid for five years from 
the date of issue and is renewable for a further 
jieriod of from one to five years from the date 
of expiry of its validity, at the option 
of the holder , but in no case can a passport be 
extended beyond ten years from the original 
date of issue On expiration of this period, or, 
if at any time the space provided for visas is 
covered and the holder wishes to travel to 
countries for which fresh visas are required a 
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new passport must be obtained Application for country or countries do not require a British 
renewal must be made in the prescribed form, visa on their passports The nationals of the 
copies of which may be had from any of the following countries do not require a British 
ollicors mentioned in paragraph 4 above. The visa for travtdling to the United Kingdom The 
fee for renewals is Ke 1 for each year, or portion concession also applies to certain nationals 
of a year, for which the passport is renewed. ])roceedlng to certain British Dondnions and 
Jjndonements Coloide? and information on this point can 

14 A passport is valid only for the country be obtained from the Passport Office The 
or countiies endorsed on it and fresh endorse- concession does not apply to India — ■ 

ments from a liritisli J’assiX)rt authoiity arc Austria, Belgium, Ozcchoslo\akia, Denmark, 
not needed during the v.ilidity of the passport France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Italy, 
for subsequent jouine>s to those countiies LiochtensUin, Luxemburg, Norway, Portugal, 
Fresh endorsements m.iy, liowever, be obtained Sarro, Spam Sweden and Switzerland 
on the passport for additional countries Pass* 18 Foreigners who are subjects of the 

ports endorsed as \alid for the British Empire countries shown in the appendix below and 
are also available for travelling to territories who are travelling to British territories for 
under British protection or mandat-e, not Viow- which a British visa is necessary should first 
ever including Palestine, for which country obtain jiassfiorts endorsed tor the British tern - 
the passpoit must be specifically endorsed tory concerned from their consular rejiresonta- 
The fee tor endorsing the names of foreign fives and should then present them to the Pass- 
countries on British passports IS lie 1, but no jiort Officer tor visa, together with a written 
fee is charged for this purjiose on British statement of the reasons for the journey Briti li 
Indian jiassports A fee of its l-H-0 is jmvable visas are of two kinds, tiz , the Non-transit and 
for an endorsement for Palestine on lioth Transit. The fees for these are Rs 7-0-0 and 
British and British Indian passports Re 1-0-0, respectively, except in the case of 

Marriage nationals of States which levy higher fees, when 

15 A lady on marriage or re-marriage re- the retaliatory scale of fees will be applied 

quires a fresh passport 19 Other foreignei-s should apply for Emcr- 

16 In the case of a joint passport issued genev certificates through the Commissioner of 

in t.v\our of a husband .ind wite, the latter Police, Bombay, or, where sue h foreigners reside 
cannot travel alone cm it but should t.ikc out in the mofussil, through the District Magistrate 
a fresh jiassjiort, suirendcring the joint jiassjiort of the district in which they aie residing Small 
for cancellation ot her name tiom it The duplicate copies of the applicant's photograph 
particulai’s ot a wife cannot be addend to hei must accompany the application The fee 
liusband's existing pass[)ort The holdci of the for an Emergenc\ Certificate is Rs 1-8-0 
jmssport should cithci ajqih loi a new joint 20 The holder of a foreign passport who has 

pass])ort or hiM w itc should aj)pl> foi a sejiaratr obtained a vlsi granted by a British Passpoit 
liassjKirt in her own name Authority outside India for a destination which 

B — Foreigners involves landing in or T>ft‘«lng through, India 

17 Foreigners proceeding direct to their does not need a further visa from the authorities 
own c ountry, or to, or through, any other foreign in India 

ADDRESSES OF FOREIGN CONSULATES IN BOMBAY. 

Afghani>,tan — 4mlr’s Bungalow, Walkeshw'ar Road, Malabai Hill 

Au^^tna - Closc'd down 

lielguim — 17, Cuffe Parade Colalm 

Brazil — Asian Building, Nicol Koad, Ballard Estate 

(^hiiia " Homelands,” 1. Centi.il Road, t'olaba 

Cttfia ler Mahal, Dliobi Talao 

Czec/io^lui a/iui - khatau Mansiun, 1st Floor, 17 Cooperage, Fort 
Denmark — Vuh an House, Nic'ol Road, Ballard Instate 
FinUtvd — All( e Building, Tfornbv Roid, Fort 
Frame — 1 1, Cuffe Paracie, Colaba 

Uei many — Narandas Building, Sprott Load, Ballard Estate 
Greece — f'/o Ralli Brothers 25, Waudlic Itoad 
Italy — 8, (]uffe Parade, Colaba 

Japan — Patel House , 10, (fiiurcb (late Street, Fort 

Lafriaa’ — Forbes Building, Home Strc*et, Fort 

Lnrenhvrg — 17, ('uftc I’arade, Colab'i 

Netherlands — 214, Hornby Road Fort 

Nicaragua — Alice Buildmcr, Hornbv Hoad, Fort 

Norway — Alice Building, Hornb% Hoad Fort 

Panama — ■Americ an Consul looks after F.inamanian interests 

IVrAc/ —Warden Bungalow, oj)p P D , Colaba 

Poland -Whit(*wa\ Building Hornby Itoad 

Portugal -23, Cutle I’arade, Colaba 

Roumania -M ithew Road, (fiiowjiattv 

Biam — C/o Mallac e and Company, Wallace Street, Fort 

Spain — “ Firdaus,” o})]) P O , Colaba 

Sweden — Vulcan House, Nicol Road, Ballard Estate 

Switzerland — Volkart Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate 

Tuikey —Afghan Consul looks after Turkish Interests 

Unvted Stzites of America - Jeh.ingir Wadia Building, Esplanade Road, Fort 
Uragimy — Matliew Hoad, Chow patt> 
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States having Consnlates in Calcutta but not in Bombay. 

Argentine Republic — 5, Fairlie Place 
Bolivia — 7, Old Court House Street 
Dominica — 16, New Park Street 

Ecuador — 6, Lyons Il.inge (C/o Messrs Turner Morrison &> Co) 
llungan / — Iloyal Insurance Buildings, 126, Dalhouslc Square 
Panama — 9, Esplanade Mansions. 

Peru — 3, Victoria Terrace 

Turkey — C/o Monscll Co , Mcnantile Buildings, Lall Bazar 

Venezuela — C/o Messrs Henry William, India, 1031, lAd , 7, Church Lane 

N. B , — There are at present no Consuls for Costa Bica, Liberia, Salvador and Mexico at Calcutta 
The Consulates tor Cuateinala and Chil) Lane been abolished 


The School of Oriental Studies. 


This School was established by Royal Charter 
in Juno 1916 The purposes of the School 
(as et out in the Charter) arc to be a School 
of Oriental Studies In the University of London 
to give instruction in the Languages of Eastern 
and African peoples, Ancient and Modern, and 
in the Lit-crature, History, Religion, Law, Cus- 
toms and Art of those peoples, especially with a 
view to the needs of persons about to proceed 
to the East or to Africa for the pursuit of study 
and research, commerce or a profession, and 
to do all or any of such other things as the 
Governing Body of the School consider conducive 
or incidental thereto, having regard to the 
provision for those purposes which already 
exists elsewhere and in particular to the co- 
ordination of the work of the School with that of 
similar institutions both in Great Britain and I 
in lbs fiastern and African Dominions and 
with the work of the University of London and 
its other Schools. 

The School possesses noble and interesting 
buildings. In Finsbury Circus, provided by the 
British Government under the London Institu- 
tion (Transfer) Act of 1912 The sum of £26,000 
required for the alteration and extension of the 
buildings of the London Institution for the 
purposes of the School was voted by Parlia- 
ment. The School buildings are quiet, although 
tliey are in the heart of the City The School 


provides teaching in more than seventy subjects 
In a considerable proportion of tlie spoken 
languages instruction is given by teachers 
belonging to the countries where the languages 
are spoken, as it is the aim of the School to 
provide as far as possible both European and 
Oriental Lecturers in the principal languages 
included in the curriculum 

Courses on the History, Religions, and 
Customs of Oriental and African countries form 
a special feature in the teaching of the School 
There is a whole time Professor 111 Phonetics, the 
classes for which arc numerically larger than in 
anv other subject It is intended to record 
fully in phonetic symbols all the languages taught 
at the School 

Owing to the geni'rosity of the Rockefeller 
Foundation a n-'w sub-department under ITo- 
fi'ssor Lloyd James has been opened for the 
teaching ol and resi arch into African Linguistic'^ 
Courses are also provided in Indian Law and 
the History of India, and arrangements .ire made 
from time to time for spoclal courses of lectures 
bo be given by distinguished orientalists not on 
the staff. 

Patron, H. M. the King. Chairman of the 
Governing Body, Sir Harcourt Butler, o c b i 
Director, Professor Sir E Denison Rosi, C I h , 
n Lit, Ph D Secretary, G W. Rossetti, M A. 


Teachinff Staff. 


Name, 


Subjects, 


Ethel O. Ashton . . 

3 II W Bailey, i> Phil m.a. 

U T Graharae Bailey, m.a , B D., D. LItt. 
G. P. Bargery 

3 L D. Barnett, M A , D litt 

3. C O. Blagden, M A., D. LITT. 

R.T.Butlin.B.A. 

K. de B Codrington, m a 
3 G. H. Darab Khan , m A. 


Swahili 

Iranian Studies 

Hindustani (Urdu & Kindi) . . 
Hausa ... 

Indian History and Sanskrit . 

Malay 

Phonetics 

Indian Arts and Crafts 
Persian . . 


Status, 

Lecturer. 

Reader. 

Lecturer. 

Reader. 

Lecturer. 

Hon. Lecturer 
Lecturer 
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TEACHING STAFF— (contd.) 


Name. Subjects Status. 

3. C C Davies, ph D. .. Indian History .. .. ..Lecturer 

B. H H. Dodwell, M A. .. .. .. .. History .. .. ..Professor. 

2. E. Dora Edwards, M A., D. Lit . .. .. Chinese .. .. .. ..Header. 

3. I) E. Evans, B. A .. .. .. .. Hindustani .. . ..Lecturer 

J R Firth, M A . Linguistics .. .. .. ,, 

3. S G Vesey FitzGerald, M A Indian Law . .. .. ,, 

1 H A. R. Gibb, M A. .. .. .. Arabic . . . ..Professor 

bhpykhM M Gomaa, b a . .. .. Arabic .. . Lecturer 

Beatiice Honikman, M A . . .. African Phonetics & Linguistics Assistant 

Lecturer 

Commander N E Iscmonger, R.N. (retired) .. Japanese .. .. .. ..Lecturer 

9 A Lloyd, James, MA .. . Phonetics . . Professor. 

4 Sir Itcginald Johnston, komg,CBE, MA, Chinese . ,, 

LL T> 

S. G. Kan here .. .. .. .. . Marathi and Gujarati .. . Lecturer. 


G. E. Leeson .. .. ., .. Hindustani (Urdu & Hindi) .. „ 

n J Mclzian, Ph D . . .. African Phonetics and Linguistics ,, 

2. V Minorsky . . .. . Persian Literature A History ..Reader, 


2. W. Sutton Page, o.b b., b a , b d Bengali 

C S K. Pathy, M.A , d-cs-l Tamil and Telugu . . . . Lecturer. 

M D Ratnasuriya, Ph D . Sinhalese . . ,, 

F J Richards, M A . .. . Indian Archseology ,. Hon Lecturer 

AliRizaBey Turkish Lecturer. 

7. Sir E Denison Ross, 0 i e., l) Lit , ph d. .. Persian Professor, 

3. C. A. Rylands, B A. .. . .. .. Sanskrit . .. .. ..Lecturer. 

3. W. Stede, ph.D. .. .. .. . .. Pali and Sanskrit . . .. .. „ 

J A Stewart, M.C , C I E , M A , I.O.S. Burmese .. ,, 

S. Topalian . .. .. .. .. Armenian and Turkish .. .. ,, 

2 AS Tntton, D Litt .. .. .. Arabic .. .. .. Reader 


A N Tucker, M A , Pli D. . African Phonetics and Linguistics Lecturer 

8. R L. Turner, M 0 , M. A., Litt. D .. .. Sanskrit Professor 

3 Ida C Ward, D Lit . African Plionetics and Linguistics Lecturer. 

6. I. Wartski, B A. .. .. .. .. .. Modern Hebrew .. ,, .. „ 

S. Yoshitake .. . .. .. Japanese and Mongolian . .. ,, 

Kadry Zaflr, M A. .. .. .. Arabic .. .. .. .. „ 


1 University Professor of Arabic and Appointed Teacher 

2 University Reader and Appointed Teacher. 

3 Recognised Teacher in the University of London. 

4 University Professor of Chinese and Appointed Teacher 

5 University Professor of the History and Culture of British Dominions in Asia, with special 

reference to India and Appointed Teacher. 

6 Ahud Ha’am Lectureship in Modern Hebrew 

7 University Professor of Persian and Appointed Teacher (Director) 

8> University Professor of Sanskrit and Appointed Teacher. 

9 University Professor ot Phonetics and Appointed Teacher. 
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The Fisheries of India. 


The fisheries of India, potentially rich, as 
yet yield a mere fraction of what they could 
were they ex^olted in a fashion comparable 
with those of Europe, North America or Japan. 
The fishing industry, particularly the marine 
section, has certainly expanded ronsiderably 
within the last 60 years concurrently with 
improvement In the methods of transport 
and increase in demand for fish, cured as well 
as fresh, from the growing population of the 
great cities within reach of the seaboard The 
caste system, however, exerts a blighting influence 
on progress Fishing and fish trade are universal- 
ly relegated to low caste men who alike from 
their want of education, the isolation caused 
by their work and caste and their extreme 
conservatism, are among the most Ignorant, 
suspicious and prejudiced of the population, 
extremely averse to amending the methods 
of their forefathers and almost universally 
without the financial resources requisite to 
the adoption of new methods, even when con- 
vinced of their value Higher caste capitalists 
have hitherto fought shy of associating with 
the low caste fishermen, and except in large 
operations on new lines, these capitalists 
c^innot be counted upon to assist in the develop- 
ment of Indian fisheries. As in Japan, it 


appears that the general conditions of the 
industry are such that the initiative must 
necessarily be taken by Government in the 
uplift and education of the fishing community 
and in the introduction and testing of new and 
improved apparatus and methods. 

The first local Government to lead the way 
was that of Madras, which in 1905 initiated an 
investigation of the Industry, both marine 
and fresh-water, appointing Sir F A Nicholson 
to supervise operations Bengal followed suit 
in 1906, and from these beginnings have sprung 
the local Fisheries Departments of Madras, 
Bengal, and Bihar and Orissa Bombay, the 
remaining seaboard province, has comparatively 
small fresh-water interests compared with 
Madras and Bengal and as it happens that 
her marine fisheries are favoured with good 
harbours and the most enterprising race of 
fishermen in India, there was less urgent need 
for State help in the industry Fisheries 
there were a subject of Government solicitude 
for five years after the war but they finally 
ceased to receive any attrition after the aboli- 
tion in 1924 of the short lived Department of 
Indiatries to which this subject was allotted'. 


Madras. 


The Madras coast line of 1,750 miles is 
niargined by a shallow-water area within the 
100 fathom line of 40,000 square miles 
outside of the mere fringe inshore, this vast 
expanse of flshable water lies idle and unproduc- 
tive The surf-swept East coast is singularly 
deficient in harbours whereon fishing fleets 
can be based, and so from Ganjam to Negapatam, 
the unsinkablo catamaran, composed of logs 
tied side by side is the only possible easy-going 
fishing craft. Its limitations circumscribe 
the fishing power of Its owners and consequently 
these men are poor and the produce of their best 
efforts meagre compared with what it would be 
If better and larger boats were available and 
possible The West coast is more favoured 
From September till April weather conditions 
•ire good enough to permit even dugout canoes 
to fish daily No difficulty is found In beaching 
< -inoes and boats throughout this season 
The fishing population is a large one In the 
(cnsiis taken by the Department of Fisheries 
m 1927-28, the fisher-population on the West 
coast totalled 114,502 The esteemed table 
tlsh of the coast consist of the Seer {Cybvum or 
‘'^comberomorous), Pomfret (Apolectus and Stro- 
vKitetis) several large species of Horse Mackerel 
ii'aranx) Jew fish {Sc%aenidae), Whiting 
iSdlago ) Thread-fins {Polynemug), Sardines 
i^'lupea) and Maokerel {Scanner) In economic 
'inportanoe, however, shoaling fish and fish of 
"iferior quality such as Sardine (Clupea) 
Mackerel (Scomber), Cat fish (Anus), Blbbon 
^I'^h (Tnchiurus), Goggles (Caranx crumen- 
'>P^h(Umus) and Silver bellies (Equula Sind Cazza) 
fake precedence of the former. Sardine and 
Haekerel over-shadow all others. So greatly 
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in excess of food requirements are the catches 
of sardines, that everv year large quantities 
are turned into oil and manure Fishing outside 
the 6 fathom line is little in evidence save by 
Bombay boats (Ratnagiri) which are engaged 
in drift netting for bonito, seer and other 
medium-sized fishes These strangers are 
enterprising fishers and bring large catches 
into Malpe and Mangalore and other convenient 
centres • the material is largely cured for export. 

The Madras Department of Fisheries.—* 

As Government attention has been given in 
Madras over a longer period to the improve- 
ment of fisheries, and a larger staff concentrated 
upon the problems Involved than elsewhere 
this Presidency has now the proud position of 
knowing that her fisheries andf collateral indus- 
tries are better organised and more progressive 
than those in other provinces The credit for 
the wonderful success which has been achieved 
and the still greater promise of the future, is 
due in large measure to the wise and cautious 
plans of Sir F A Nicholson, who from 1905 to 
1918 had the guidance of affairs entrusted to 
him In 1905 he was appointed on special duty 
to investigate •xisting conditions and future 
potentialities , in 1907, a permanent status 
was given by the creation of a fisheries bureau 
and this in turn lias developed into a separate 
Department of Government which till August 
1923 was being administered by Mr James 
Hornell, F L S , as Director and, is now con- 
trolled by his successor Dr B Sundara Ra], 
M.A., Ph D Tlie activities of the Depart- 
ment have greatly expanded since its Inception. 
A Committee constituted by Government to 
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enquire into the working of the Department 
and make recommendations for its future 
development have just published their report 
in two volumes The Evidence collected by 
the Committee is an octavo volume of 431 pages 
and the lleport of the Commltt(‘e is another 
similar volume of 264 pages The Iteport is a 
remarkable production which summarises the 
aims and achievements of the Department 
during the last quarter of a century and contains 
detailed propos.ils for the expansion of the 
Department activities in different directions 
The whole work of the Department has received 
a great impetus as a result of the report of 
this Committee The Committee have em- 
phasised the true purpose and aim of a tethnnal 
Department of Eislienes to be essentially 
the material amelioration of the lot of 
the sca-going fishermen The activities of 
the past 25 years were largely concerned with 
curing and lainning, manutacture of oil and 
guano and safe-guarding of Covernment levcnue 
liemarkably successful as they were under the 
able guidance of Sir Frederick Nicholson, they 
seemed somewhat to obscure what should be 
the priiruiry object and policy of the Depart- 
ment Technological improvements in curing 
and canning and allied industries should follow 
ultimately in the wake of improved catches 
Socio-economic and humanitarian endeavours 
however necessary and important, in view of 
the caste system of India, could not directly 
add one fish to the actual catch of th(‘ fish( rman 
The Committee have thcictore uigid that efforts 
to imiirove the professional kuowh'dge ot the 
sea-going fishermen and the catching powers 
of his craft and tackle which were imnigurated 
with the inquisition of the trawler in 1926 must 
necessarily otcupy the first jilaie of the depart- 
mental jirogramine The higher st.iff now 
consists of five Assistant Directois and an 
Assistant Biologist These are respectively 
in charge of (1) the chank and be< he-de-mer 
fisheries , (6) the Co-opcrativo and educational 
work and the West coast fish curing yards , 
(c) inland pisciculture , {d) deep sea fishing , 
(e) propaganda for rural pisticultuie , and 
(/) biological investigations and fishery research 
Certain other officers have charge respectively 
of sections dealing with technological research, 
trout fisheries and the fisheries of the Northern 
Circars A special staff of officers trained in 
co-operation have been apiiomted for intensive 
work among fishermen The mis< ellaneous 
institutions controlled bv the Department 
consist of a small demonstration cannery 
a research station for curing, canning and allied 
industries, a Fisheries Training Institute at 
Calicut for imparting special training to 
teachers selected to teach in schools for fisher- 
children of which there were 43 with a total of 
3,637 pupils in 1930 All the public fish curing 
yards which were under the control of the Salt 
and Abkari Department till 1924 have passed 
into the charge of the Fisheries Department 
It is now possible to introduce the better 
methods of cure and improved hygiene which 
the Department has been straining to popula- 
rise, in all the yards Due to the transfer of the 
yards, the Fisheries Department has a large 
ramified staff of yard officers (Salt Sub-Inspectors, 
Petty Yard Officers and Peons) in almost 
every large fishing village on the coast Besides 


the direct work of issuing salt for curing, the 
Department sets itself to tram these officers 
into expert advisers in curing methods and 
marketing fish, social workers for the incalcu- 
tion of thrift, co-operative and progressive ideas 
and now industries and 1 istly as trained observers 
for recording and reporting on various biological 
questions connected with fish and fisheries and 
collecting statistics regarding the value and 
quantity of sea fish caught and landed. Statis- 
tics have been published since 1925-26 regularly 
every year m the bulletins 

The activities of the Department are so varied 
and far-rcachmg that it is difficult even to 
enumerate them in the space availalde, much 
less to give details So fai its most notable* 
industrial successes hive been the reform of 
manufacturing processes in the llsh-oil trade, 
the creation of a fish guano industry and the 
opening of an oyster farm conducted under 
hygienic conditions. Twenty-four volumes have 
been Issued to date and the twenty -fifth volume 
in Press All this woik has been earned on 
under serious handieai) for want of adequate 
staff and equipment 

The educational work of the Department is 
becoming one of its most import.mt branches 
whether it be specially training teadicrs for 
schools in fishing village's or training men in 
the technology of curing, canning and oil 
manufacture, in co-opeiativc jiropaganda and 
in the supply of zoolognal siiidmcns lor thf 
use of college classes and museums The last 
named has filled a long-tcll want and is contri- 
buting materially to the advancement of the 
study of Zoology tliroughout India There is 
now no need to obtain specimens from Eiirojic 
as they can be had from the Reaeaich Assistant, 
Fisheries Station, Ennur, Madras, at moderate 
prices 

Fish Curing —Fish curing is prac tisocl 
extensively everywhere on the Madras coasts 
its present success is due xirim.irily to Di 
Frauds Day who after an investigation during 
1869-71 of the fisheries of the whole of India, 
pressed for the grant to ftsheimtn of duty-frei 
salt for curing purposes within fenced enclosures 
He advocated mucli else, but tlie time was not 
ripe and the salt concession was the sole tangible 
result of his long and honourable efforts His 
1 salt suggestions were ac cepted by the Madias 
Government, and from 1882 a gradually increas- 
ing number of yards or bonded enclosures 
were opened at which salt is issued free of dutv 
and often at rates below the loc al cost of thi 
salt to Government At present about 1 jl 5 ol 
such yards are scattered along the coast and 
over 55,000 tons of wet fish are annually cured 
therein The total receipts on the adminis- 
tration of these yards for the year 1930-31 
was Us 1,97,777-0-4 and expenditure 
Rs 2,85,913-12-4. 

Pearl and Chank Fisheries - -In the 

absence of the pearl fishery during the year, 
the chank fisheries prospered An unprece- 
dented number of 467,628 chunks were fished 
yielding a gross revenue of Rs 17,860-8-8 

The Inland Fisheries — The Inland Fish- 
eries of Madras compare unfavourably witli 
those of Bengal. Many of the rivers dry np 
in the hot season and few of the many thousande 
of irrigation tanks throughout the provincs 
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hold water for more than G to 9 months. As 
a consequence, inland fisheries are badly 
organised and few men devote themselves to 
fishing as their sole or even mam occupation 
The custom is to neglect or ignore the fishery 
value of these streams and tanks so long as 
they are lull of water . only when the streams 
shrink to xiools and the tanks to uuddlcs do the 
owners or lessees of the fishing rights turn out 
to catch fish The result is a dearth of fish 
throughout the greater iiart of the year, a glut 
for a lew days, and often much waste in conse- 
quence The cliief fresh water fishes of economic 
impoitance are the Murrel, notable for its 
virtue ot living for a considerable period out of 
water, and various carps including Labeo, 
Catla and the well-known favourite of sports- 
man 111 India the “ Mahseer," Cat-flshes 
and Hilsa In the Nilgins, the Kambow Trout 
has been acclimatised and thrives well The 
Government working in conjunction with the 
Nilgiri Game Association maintain a hatchery 
at Avalaiu he, where quantities of fry are hatched 
and reared for the replenishment of the streams 
ot the plateau FivShing rights in the large 
irrigation tanks were transferred from Govern- 
ment to local authorities many years ago , 
those tanks are now being reacquired by Govern- 
ment m order that they may be stocked periodi- 
cally by the Department, the results so far 
ha\o shown a jirofit on the operations To 
breed the necessary fry, 7 fi'^h farms are in 
operation In these tlie chief fish bred are 
the Gourami, obtained from Java, and Etroplu 
fcuratcnsis which has the excellent attribute of 
thriving and breeding as well in brackish as 
in fresh water , both protect their eggs while 
developing, a useful habit Both the Gourami 
and Etroplus are largely vegetarian in diet 
A further ar ti\ity is represented by the breeding 
of small fishes especially addicted to feed upon 
the aquatic larase of mosquitoes These are 
supplied in thousands to municipalities and 
other local authorities at a nominal price, for 
introduction into mosquito-haunted sheets of 
water , these anti-malarial operations have 
proved successful m the places where the local 
authorities have given proper attention to the 
direction given 

Marine Aquarium — Perhaps a word is 
necessary about this institution at Madras The 
building was constructed under the auspices of 
the Superintendent, Government Museum, Mad- 
ras, and was thrown open to the public on 21st 
October 1909 The Superintendent, Government 
Museum, had charge of the Aquarium for ten 
years till 1919 when it was transferred to the 
Department of Fisheries Ever since its opening, 
being the first institution of its kind in Asia, it 
has been immensely popular with the public 

A turtle tank of rough semi-circular shape 
With 21 icet as diameter was added during 
the course of the year. 

Deep Sea Fishing and Research —The 
fisherman lias a fairly exhaustive knowledge 
fd the fisheries along the coast up to 7 fathoms 
If the catches of fish are to be improved it is 
necessary to ascertain — 

(1) what kinds and quantities of fish are 
available beyond 7 fathoms ; and, 

(2) how to exploit these deep sea fisheries 
economically. 


The department’s trawler “ Lady Gosohen ” 
has been exploring the oif shore belt of the 
sea up to 100 fathoms from Point Calimere to 
Madras on tlie East Coast and Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands on the West Coast, with a view to 
ascertain the kinds and quantities of fish 
available there The Assistant Biologist and 
stall worked on board the trawler. One 
remarkable discovery made by this systematic 
survey is that fish of better quality and in larger 
quantity are available in deeper waters on the 
East coast from Point Calimere to Madras 
than on the West coast from Calicut to Pigeon 
Islands, during the months of the survey. 
Whether it is the case throughout the year is 
yet to be ascertained However it has helped 
to revise the general belief that fish are much 
more abundant on the West coast than on the 
East coast, and opens up possibilities for large 
fishery developments on the East Coast which 
will ultimately incre.ise the supply of fish food 
and fish manure 

Rural Pisciculture — As a result of the 
recommendation ot the Royal Commission 
on Agricultiu’e that all practical measures should 
be adopted to add fish to the diet of the cultivator 
thereby improving his nutrition, a si heme of 
rural propaganda was inaugurated in 1930 
An Assistant Director with necessary staff 
was appointed to advise ryots in the stocking 
of village ponds which number over 100,050 in 
the Presidency The work though begun in 
July 1930, has already completed a survey 
of ponds m 98 villages, 2,172 wells and 264 
ponds in these villages were examined and out 
of this number 175 wells and 85 ponds were 
selected as siuta ble for pis( icultural operations 
and 45 wells and 1 pond wore stocked 

Welfare Work — A remarkable feature in 
the work of the Madrus Fisheries Department 
is the energy which it devotes to the improve- 
ment of t-ho condition of the fisherfolk On 
Sir Frederick Nicholson’s initiative, the Depart- 
ment has always recognised the duty of spreading 
among them education and the habits of thrift, 
temperance and co-opcration The work lias 
been apcfially successful on the West Coast 
The number of fishermen’s co-operative societies 
in 1930-31 was 73 

The need for special efforts to promote co-opera- 
tion among fisherfolk and to renew and stimu- 
late co-operative societies to more efficient work 
has been recognised by Government for some 
>ear8 The Committee on Fisheries recommend- 
ed that <all co-operative work among fishermen 
both on the West and East Coasts m the Presi- 
dency should be done by the Fisheries Depart- 
ment and th.it, on the analogy of the system 
in vogue in the Labour Department, the staff 
of Inspectors of Co-operative societies should 
work under the Fisheries Department, the 
Co-operative supplying trained Inspectors and 
auditing the books of the societies The 
Government partially accepted the recommenda- 
tions and sanctioned the deputation of 3 
Inspectors of Co-operative Societies for exclusive 
work among fishermen under the department. 

Two industrial societies were started one 
at Blangad and the other at Palapatty on the 
West Coast in 1927 With the object of wearing 
the fishermen gradually from the influence of 
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middlemen oapitalists. The Government sanc- 
tioned a loan of its 1,500 each to the two societies 
for purchasing boats, nets and other accessories 
for fishing purposes. They are working since 
1927 with varying degrees of success 

To promote the education of fishermen a 
training institution was opened in the middle 
of 1918 at Calicut to train teachers to work in 
elementary schools for the flsherfolk. The 
pupil teachers under training are familiarised 


with the work carried on in the fishery stations 
at Tanur and Chaliyam They are given 
ractical instructions in fishing, a boat having 
een purchased for the purpose. In some 
places the villagers themselves started the 
schools and then handed over to the Department 
In other places schools were opened by the 
Department at the request of the fishermen 
Local men are appointed as honorary managers 
of schools 


Bengal & Bihar & Orissa. 


The flahing value of this extensive deltaic] 
region lies primarily in the enormous area occu- 1 
pied by Inland waters — ^rivers, creeks, j heels, 
and swamps, — to say nothing of paddy fields and 
tanks. These swarm with fish and, as the Hindu 
population are free to a large extent from the 
aversion to a flsh-diet which is widely preva- 
lent among the better castes In the south 
the demand for fish is enormous. Rice and 
fish are indeed the principal mainstays of the 
population and not less than 80 per cent, of 
The i>eople consume fish as a regular item of 
diet. It is calculated that 1*6 per cent of the 
population is engaged in fishing and its connect- 
ed tradM, a percentage that rises to 2*6 in the 
Presidency, Rajshahi, and Dacca Divisions. 
644,000 persons in Bengal subsist by fishing 
with 324,000 maintained by the sale of flsiu 
and this in si^te of the fact that fishing is not 
considered an honourable profession As a 
fresh-water fisherman the Bengali Is most in- 
genious, bis traps and other devices exceedingly 
clever and effective — to many cases too effective 
— BO eager is he for immediate profit, however 
meagre this may be. The greatest inland 
fishery Is that of the bilsa ( Ctupea %l%aha) which 
annually migrates from the sea in innumerable 
muititudeb to seek spawning grounds far up the 
branches of the Ganges and the other great 
rivers. Other valued and abundant fishes are 
the rohu (Labeo rohUa ) and the katla (Catla 
oaf/a ), mrigela (Cirrif luxn fislgeto), prawns and 
shrimps abound everywhere. Of important 
fishes taken in the lower reaches of the 
rivers and in the great network of creeks spread 
throughout the Sunderbans, the bekti (Late 
ealcn/er) and the mulletf are the most 
esteemed ; apart from these ^tuanne fish the 
most valuable sea-fishes are the mango- 
fishes (Polynefmigf) pomfrets. The sea-fisheries 
are as yet little exploited, the fishermen of 
Orissa, where alone coastal fishing Is of any 
local hnportance. having no sea craft save 
catamarans of inferior design and construction. 

Following the inquiry begun In 1906 by Sir 
K. G. Gupta, an investigation of the steam 
trawl potentialities of the head of the Boy of 
Bengal was undertaken, the trawler CMden 
Croton being employed for the purpose. The 
results showed that there are extensive area 
suitable for trawling and capable of yl^ding 
large quantities of high class fish. Much atten- 
tion was devoted during these trawl cruises to 
the acquisition of increased knowledge of the 
marine fauna, the results being published In 
the Records and Memoirs of the Indian Museum. 
For various reasons, the chief perhaps being 
the hostility of vested interests, the lack of 
cold storage facilities and the loss of time Involv- 1 


ed by the trawler having to bring her catches 
to Calcutta instead of sending them by a swift 
tender, the experiment was financially a failure 
and was dropped. With ever-increasing d#*- 
mand for fish in Calcutta and the concurrent 
rise In prices, the prospects of remunerative 
steam- trawling are now much more, steam - 
trawling companies being floated in the imme- 
diate future. The trade is a difficult one to 
organise and without a rare combination of 
technical fishery knowledge and far-sighted 
and comprehensive organisation the danger 
run by the investing public will be considerable. 
Originally one Fisheries Department served the 
nee^ of the two provinces of Bengal and Bihar 
and Orissa. Separation was effected In after 
which flsberie.4 in Bengal were administered 
by the Director of Agriculture The Bengal 
Fishery Department was abolished under 
retrenchment In 1923 There is no immediate 

?ro8pect of reconstitution of the Department 
n Bihar and Orissa, Fisheries form a section 
of the Department of Industries. 

Bengal Fisheries Department has of necessity 
a more limited scope for its activitiss than in 
the case of Madras Practically no coastal 
minor industries exist, neither do the natu- 
ral conditions lead us to suppose that any 
can be created without extreme difficulty, and 
in the absence of a great trawl industry which 
alone might be able to call into existenoe fac- 
tories devoted to the uplift of tbe general 
utilization of fish bye-uroduote. Apart 
from this, much can be done by its 
officers for the uplift of the general fishing 
population with a view to free them from the 
tyranny of the mahajans (fish contractors and 
middle men) and enable them to put more capi- 
tal into their biisinesb and to conduct it co- 
operatively. This Is iie< essarily extremely slov 
work, but a beginning has been made and a 
number of fishermen's co operative societies 
have been formed 'J heir example is calculated 
_ to effectively serve the purpose of propaganda 
i The fishery wealth of Bengal is enormous and 

(Qotlilng but good can come out of intensive 
investigation and propaganda. 

Fresh-water mussels are used extensively at 
Dacca in the manufacture of cheap pearl 
buttons and in many cases pearls also are found 
in the mussels which the pearl dealers gather 
and sell in the various parts of India. The 
Dacca bangle factories carry on an important 
local industry of very ancient standing ; their 
material is almost entirely obtained from the 
South Indian and Ceylon cnank fisheries already 
alluded to. 
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Whereas Bensars fisheries are at present 
confined principally to inland waters, those of 
Bombay are concerned, gave in Sind, almost 
entirely with the exploitation of the wealth of 
the sea Bombay is favoured with a coast lino 
aboundlm; with excellent h.arbours for fishing 
craft, a fair-weather season lasting for some 
seven months, and a fishing population more 
alive to their opportunities and more daring 
than those of the sister Presidencies. Bombay 
sea-fisheries are of very great importance finan- 
cially as well as economically and, though there 
Is less necessity for a sperial department to 
develop marine industries there is ample scope 
for most useful work in improving curing me- 
thods, in introducing canning and in the deve- 
lopment of minor marine industries particular- 
ly those connected with the utilization of 
bye-products With this end In view the 
Director of Industries administered the sub- 
ject of “fisheries” from 1918 and had 
for a time two officers in the Department 
engaged upon fishery investigation and de- 
velopment A steam trawler was bouglit for 
work in Bombay waters in 1920 and began 
work m May 1921 off Bombay. The experi- 
ment continued until February 1922, and the 
trawler was subsequently sold to the Govern- 
ment of Burma At the out«iet the results 
seemed promising, but tJie experiment as a 
whole showed that the cost of maintaining a 
trawler of the type used could not bo mc't bv 
sales of fish at current market rates Cold 
storage has since been Installed at the prin- 
cipal fish market in Bombay, but for a trawler 
special facilities are needed also for rapid 
coaling, supplying loe and stores, and for 
unloading catches More than this a cham^e 
IS needed in the mediaeval conditions unrirr 
which the local fish market is eonducted 
and there is much to be done in popularising 
little known species of edible fish, such as 
karel, palu, tambusa, and particnlarlv tlie 
ray or skate which formed on the aver-n e 
2”) per cent of the total catch but which is so 
little esteemed locally that it sold on the 
average at the rate of 100 lbs for a rupee 
Owing to rctrenchuient the aprointnirnts of 
Fislieries officers ha^c been abolished 
The more important sea-fish are pomfrets, 
sole and sea-perches among which are included 
the valuable Jew-fished (Scuena spp ) often 
attaining a very large size and notable as the 
chief source of “fish-maws" or “ sounds " 
largely exported from Bombay for eventual 
manufacture into isinglass. The finest of Bom- 
hay fishing boats hail from the coast between 
hassoin and Surat These boats are beauti- 
fully constnicted, attain a considerable size, 
and are capable of keeping the sea for weeks 
together In the season they fish princlpallv 
oT the Kiitch and Kathiawar coasts and in the 
mouth of the Gulf of Cambay Their main 
method of fishing Is by means of huge anchored 
stow nets, which are left down for several hour<!> 
and hauled at the turn of the tide The chiet 
Pitches are bombil (Bombay ducks), pomfrets 
and jew- fishes The first named are dried in 
the sun after being strung through the mouth 
'ipon lines stretched between upright posts 
^oiith of Bombay the fishermen of Batnaglri 
and Bajapur make use of another and lighter ' 


class of fishing boat, specially designed for use 
in drift-net fishing Fine hauls of bonito seer 
( a large form of mackerel ) and allied fishes are 
often made during the season from September 
to January and later of shark and ray fish For 
the latter specially large and powerful nets are 
employed For part of the fair season, when 
fishing IS not usually remunerative, many 
of the larger Bombay fishing boats are employed 
ns small coasters, a fact which shows how largo 
they run in size. 

In Sind considerable sea-fishing Is carried 
on in the neighbourhood of Karachi chiefly for 
large and coarse fish, such as soormai, shark, rays 
and )evv-flshe8 In order to prevent destructive 
exploitation of oyster beds the plucking of 
oyster IS confined to licensed fishermen and is 
hunted to a few months of the cold weather 
Tile demand for oysters for edible purposes is 
considerable, hut although many seed pearls 
aio procurable it does not pay to work the beds 
lor tlicsc purpobes and the export of such seed 
pearls to China foi use In medicine ceased many 
years ago Considerable fisheries exist In tlie 
lljver Indus, chiefiv for the fish known as 
palla, whim'll are annuallv leased out by 
Government for about Its 20,009 

In the Gulf of Kutch two pearl fislieries 
exist, one for the true pearl ovster, the other 
for the window-pane oyster. The former js 
carried on bv His Hlgimess the Maharaja of 
Jamnagar, the other partly by this Prince 
and partly by the administration of His 
Highness the M.aharaia Gaekwar of Baroda 
9’lic latter industry owes its local cxistenco to 
the ent('rpns(“ of the Baroda Government which 
in lOO'j ohtumd the services on deputation 
of Mr J Ilornell, formerly Director of I'isheries 
in Madras, for the purpose of examining the 
Marine potentialities of the Baroda territoiy 
in Kathi.iwai One of the consequences was 
the disiovery of large deposits of pearl-bearing 
window-pane ov'^tirs until then unknown , 
of late vcirs these bcMis have firoduced 
annually from Ba 15,000 to Bs 25,000 in 
revenue perhaps the best example we have 
In India of the profitable nature of well-direct- 
ed scientific enaniry into fishery problems 
The Baroda Government, continuing their 
enlightened interest in the fishery developments 
have had two officers trained in the Madras 
Fisheries Department and now employ them 
in development work on the Baroda coast 
Experiments in canning are now in progress at 
one of the chief flsliing centres on the Southern 
Kathiawar coast and already promise consider- 
able success particularly with regard to pomfrets. 

In 1910 Mr W H. Lucas, Collector of Salt 
Revenue, drew up a report on the improvement 
of the sea fisheries in the Bombay Presidency, 
The main conclusions at which he arrived were 
that the Indian ’consumer is so conservative 
that new methods of curing, canning, etc , have 
no chance of succeeding without the help of 
jiatlent demonstration by Government as an 
initial step towards the investment of Indian 
capital m a new enterprise, and that therefore 
the establishment of a Government demonstra- 
tion fibbing station at some largo fishing centre 
on the Ratnagiri or Kanara coast may be found 
advisable after the results of the Madras Govern- 
ment fishing station have been studied. 
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Recently Mr H T. Sorley, i 0 s , carried Section is still in its infancy and there is hardly 
out a survey of the fishing resources of the any data whence it may be possible to draw 
Bombay Presidency and Sind coast The any deductions about the future of the industry 
results of this investigation published by the An important feature of the work of the new 
Bombay Government contain valuable sugges- Section was the launching of a fast motor boat 
tions for the development of the Presidency’s by Sir Frederick Sykes, the then Governor of 
fishing industry Bombay, for the rapid transport of fish from 

the fishing grounds to the landing sites In 
The year 1933 is a memorable one so far as the Bombay The venture is merely of an experl- 
flshing industry of the City of Bombay is mental nature The primary object of this 
concerned. The year saw the establishment experiment is to demonstrate to local fishermen 
of a Section of Fisheries under the aegis of the how the adoption of rapid and modem means 
Department of Industries, Bombay This of transport will directly benefit their trade. 

Burma. 

Fresh, dried and salted fish and fish paste The Delta consists of a series of saucer-shaped 
are consumed by Burmese people The value islands, many of which have embankments 
of fish imported from foreign countries (chiefly round the greater part of them along the north- 
from Straits Settlements) was 8 85 lakhs in east and west . in the hollows of these Islands 

1931- 32 The exclusive right of fishing through- most of the fish come into spawn, and with the 
out the province of Burma belongs by custom floods which overflow the embankment during 
of the country to Government, and the Burma October the young fry come down-country from 
Fisheries Act provides for the protection of this Upper Burma. 

right and for conceding the enjoyment of it to Licenses for fishing In all open fisheries are 
the people subject to certain restrictions for the issued annually to persons who pay the pres- 
consorvation of the fish enbed fees for the specified classes of fishing 

Revenue — The economic value of any implements The greatest revenue from licenses 
Industry or tract of country can, to some extent, comes from Mergui District where not only is 
be gauged by the revenue it yields The fisheries the Pearling Industry carried on, but leases for 
yielded a substantial revenue (about 43 86 collecting green snails and sea slugs are issued 
lakhs per annum during the last decennlum) The principal kinds of fish caught in nets 
and therefore they are one of the most important on the sea-coast are (1) Kakkuyan, (2) Katha- 
sources of national wealth The receipts baung, (3) Kathahmyin and (4) iCabalu. These 
declined to 2/3rds of this amount in the year are generally made into salt fish which fetch 

1932- 33 owing to trade and economic depression Rs 2 to Rs 3 per vws The creek and fresh 
Some open lakes, pools of water and small water fish from fisheries are generally ngakhu, 
rivers are classed as leaseable fisheries and are ngayan and ngagyt. Most of them are sold 
leased by Government to the highest and best fresh, but some are converted into salt fish, 
bidders at public auction for periods varying The fish caught in the rivers are generally 
from one to live years The total number of lease- ngathalauk, Ngagyin and Ngamyxnyin Kaka- 
able fisheries m the province is 3,606 of which laung and Ngaponna which are found in small 
1,697 he in the Irrawaddy Division, and 699 in quantities elsewhere in India are sold in abun- 
Maubin — one of the five districts in that division dance in the Rangoon market. 

The Punjab. 

The year 1932-33 was marked by an | in the Sohan Stream in the Rawalpindi District 
Important change in the administration of the The trout fishing on the Beas and its tributaries 
Fisheries Department On the retirement of in Kulu was good, except in the Tirthan Stream 
Mr 0 H Donald the iiost of Warden of where the floods were very severe and played 
Fisheries was abolished, and the department havoc with the fish The number of trout 
placed under the control of the Director of Angling Licenses rose from 113 in the last year 
Agriculture, Punjab The Fisheries Research to 141 The Anglers got good sport and found 
Laboratory was transferred to the Agricultural the fish in excellent condition. Fishing In the 
College, Lyallpur, and now forms jiart of the two Trout Streams in Kangra proper was not 
Entomological Section at that Institute good Mahasir fishing in the waters in the 

On account of financial stringency no sub-montane Districts was satisfactory 
important advance could bo made either in Trout-cultural experiments were successful in 
conservation or in research The number of the hills, but the breeding of carp at Chhenawan 
fishing licenses rose from 6,392 in the previous did not yield any important results Owing to 
year to 6,917 during 1932-33 paucity of funds other fish-breeding stations 

The catches of professional fisherman on remained closed 900 Larvicidal fish were sent 
the whole were satisfactory, except during the from the Chhenawan Fish Tanks to three 
Spring of 1933, when weather conditions were different places for the control of Malaria These 
unfavourable for both netting and angling fish have been found by experiments to devour 
Hall storms did considerable damage to the fish about 100 Mosquito larvae each in one hour. 

Travancore. 

This state has affiliated fisheries to the De- among the fishing community and to the in - 
partment of Agriculture and with the help of troduction of improved methods of sardine oil 
two ofiioers trained in Madras and another and guano production. Useful work has been 
officer trained in Japan, the Department has done by one of the officers in elucidating the 
already accomplished a notable amount of life-histories of the mere valuable food fishes 
development work. Special attention has been and prawns. Improved methods of curing fish 
given to the regulation of fisheries in backwaters, are being introduced. S^ial Schools have 
to the estabUsbmpnt of co-operative societies been opened for the educaRon of fisher lads. 
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Even in the earliest days ot the British occu- 
pation the destruction of the forests in many 
parts of India indicated the necessity for a 
strong forest policy, but whether or not our 
earlier administrators realized the importance 
of the forests to the physical and economic 
welfare of the country, the fact remains that 
little or nothing was done. The year 1856 
marked the commencement of a new era in 
the history of forestry in India, for it was 
then that Lord Dalhousie laid down a definite 
and far-sighted forest policy Further 

rogress was delayed for a time by the Mutiny, 
ut from 1860 onwards forest organi- 

zation was rapidly extended to the other pro- 
vinces. The earlier years of forest administra- 
tion were beset with difficulties, which is not 
surprising considering that the Department 
was charged with the unpopular duty of pro- 
tecting the heritage of Nature from the rapacity 
of mankind — a duty which naturally roused 
the antagonism of the agricultural population 
of India. Exploration, demarcation and settle- 
ment, followed by efforts to introduce pro- 
tection and some form of regular management, 
were the first duties of the Forest Department 
Work on these lines, which is not yet completed 
in the more backward parts of the country, 
has been pursued steadily from the commence- 
ment, and in consequence large tracts of forest 
have been saved from ruin and are gradually 
being brought under efficient management 
Whatever may have been the opinions held 
In some quarters half a century ago as to the 
need for a policy such as that expressed in Tiord 
Dalhousie's memorable enunciation of 1865, 
there is no longer any doubt that results have 
amply justified the steps taken, and that in 
her forests India now possesses a property of 
constantly increasing value, the future im. 
portance of which It is hardly possible to over- 
estimate. 

Types of Forest — More than one-fifth 
of the total area of British India (Including 
the Shan States) is under the control of the 
Forest Department. These areas are classified 
as reserved, protected or unolassed State forests. 
In the reserved forests rights of user in favour 
of individuals and the public are carefully 
recorded and limited at settlement while the 
boundaries are defined and demarcated ; in the 
protected forests the record of rights is not 
80 complete, the accrual of rights after settle- 
ment not being prohibited, and the boundaries 
are not always demarcated ; while in the un- 
classed forests no systematic management is 
attempted, and as a rule the control amounts 
to notningmore than the collection of revenue 
until the areas are taken up for cultivation 
or are converted into reserved or protected 
forests. The total forest area of British India 
(including the Shan States) on Slst March 
1930 was 249,710 square miles or 22*6 of the 


total area Thi^ was classed as follows Reser- 
ved 107,753 : Protected 6,263 , Uiiclassed State 
136,694. 

Throughout this vast forest area, scattered 
over the length and breadth of India from the 
Himalayan snows to Cape Comorin and from 
the arid juniper tracts of Baiuchistan to the 
eastern limits of the Shan States, there is, as 
may be imagined, an infinite variety In the 
types of forest vegetation, depending on varia- 
tions of climate and soil and on other local 
factors Broadly speaking, the following main 
types of forest may be distinguished: — 

fl) Arid-country forests, extending over 
Sind, a considerable portion of Rajputana, 
part of Baluchistan and the south of the Punjab, 
in dry tracts where the rainfall is less than 20 
inches. The number of species is few, the most 
important tree being the babul or kika^ 
(Acacia arabica), which however in the driest re- 
gions exists only by the aid of river inundations, 

(2) Deciduous forests, in which most of the 
trees are leafiess for a portion of the year. These 
forests, which extend over large areas In the 
sub-Himalayan tract, the Peninsula of India 
and Burma, are among the most important, 
comprising as they do the greater part of the 
teak and sal forests 

(3) Evergreen forests — These occur in re- 
gions of very heavy rainfall, such as the west 
coast of the Peninsula, the eastern sub-Himalay- 
an tract, and the moisture parts of Burma and 
are characterized by the great variety and 
luxuriance of their vegetation. 

(4) Hill forests — In these the vegetation 
varies considerably according to elevation and 
rainfall In the Eastern Himalaya, Assam 
and Burma, the hill forests are characterized 
by various oaks, magnolias and laurels, while 
in Assam and Burma the Khasia pine (Pinus 
khasya) grows gregariously at elevations of 
3,000 to 7,000 feet In the North-Western 
Himalaya the chief timber tree is the deodar 
(CedruB deodara), which occurs most commonly 
at elevations of 6,000 to 8,000 feet, and in 
association with oaks or blue pine (Pinus excelsa), 
towards its upper limit the deodar merges into 
very large areas of spruce and silver fir, 
while below it are found extensive forests of 
the long-needled pine (Ptnus longxfohd) which 
is tapped for resin. 

(6) Littoral forests — These occur on the 
sea coast and along tidal creeks. The most 
characteristic trees belong to the mangrove 
family (Rhtzophoteae) Behind the mangrove 
belt is an important type of forest occasionally 
inundated by high tides, in which the most 
valuable species is the “sundri** (Eentiera 
fomei). 
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Forest Policy — The general policy of the 
Government of India in relation to forests was 
definitely laid down in 1894 by the classification 
of the areas under the control of the Depart- 
ment into four broad classes, namelv — 

(а) Forests the preservation of which is 
essential on climatic or physical grounds These 
are usually situated in hilly country where the 
retention of forest growtli is of vital importance 
on account of its influence on the storage of 
the rainfall and on the prevention of erosion 
and sudden floods 

(б) Forests which afford a supply of valuable 
timbers for commercial purposes, such, for 
example, as the teak forests of Burma, the sail 
forests of Northern, Central, and North-Eastern 
India, and the deodar and pine forests of the 
North-Western Himalaya 

(c) Minor forests, containing somewhat 
Inferior kinds of timber, and managed for the 
production of wood, fodder, grazing and other 
produce for local consumption , these forests 
are of great importance in agricultural districts 

{d) Pasture lands. — These are not “ forests *’ 
In the generally understood sense of the term 
but grazing grounds managed by the Forest 
Department merely as a matter of convenience. 

These four classes of forest are not always 
sharply divided from each other, and one and 
the same tract may to a certain extent be 
managed with more than one objt*ct 

Administration — The forest business of 
the Government of India is carried out m the 
Department of Education, Health and Lands 
The Inspector-General of Forests is also President 
of the Forest Heseareh Institute at Dehra Dun 
and is the technical adviser to the Government 
of India in forest matters Under the Consti- 
tution of 1919 Forests were made a transferred 
subject in Bombay and Burma, wdieie they had 
long been administered by the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and in 1924 the Reforms Inquiry Com- 
mittee presided over by the late Sir Alexander 
Muddiraan, Home Member of the Government 
of India, recommended that they bo trans- 
ferred in other provinct'S now unless any local 
Government on examination of the position 
can make out a convincing case against the 
transfer in its own province 

Territorial charges — The various provinces 
are divided into one or more Forest Circles , 
each in charge of a Conservator of Forest'^, 
provinces containing three or more circles also 
have a Chief Conservator who is the head of 
the Department for his province Circles are 
divided into a number of Forest Divisions, 
In charge of members of the Imperial or Pro- 
vincial Forest Service, these Divisions in most 
cases correspond to civil districts Each Division 
contains a number of Ranges in charge of 
junior members of the Provincial Service or 
of Forest Rangers or Deputy Rangers, heavy 
Divisions are also sometimes divided into 
Subdivisions. The Ranges are further sub- 
divided into a number of beats or protective 
charges held by Forest Guards or in some cases 
by Foresters. 

Non-territorial changes — Apart from territo- 
rial changes there are various important posts 
of a non-territorial nature connected with 
Forest Research and Education, the prepara- 
tion of Forest Working Plans, and other special 
duties. 


The Forest Service — The Forest Service 
comprises tliree branches: — 

( 1) The Indian (Imperial) Forest Service with 
a sanctioned total personnel of 379 officers con- 
sisting of the Inspector- General of Forests, 
Chioi Conservators, Conservators, Deputv and 
Assistant Conservators Of these 281 have 
been recruited direct to the service The officers 
of this service arc recruited as probationers 
subject to the following methods prescribed in 
the Indian Forest Service (Recruitment) Rules, 
1028 

{a) b> nomination in England in accordance 
with such supplementary regulations 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary 
of St.ite in Council. 

(6) by competitive examination in India in 
accordance with such supplementary 
regulations as may be proscribed by 
the Governor-General in Council 

(c) by direct appointment of persons 

selected in India otherwise than 
by competitive examination , 

(d) by the promotion on the recommenda- 

tion of local Governments of members 
of the Provincial Forest Services, 

(e) by the transfer of promotion of an 

officer belonging to a branch of Gov- 
ernment Service in India other than a 
Provincial Forest Service. 

Further reeruitment to tlio Indian Forest 
Service, v\hether by promotion or direct appoint- 
ment, has been suspended until a decision is 
reached on the recommendation of the Services 
Sub-(/ominittee of the Indian Round Table 
Confcience in regaid to the provmcialisation 
ol the Indian Forest Service 

In Bondiav and Burma, where Forest is a 
tiansfcired siibji'ct new services called tin 
Bombay and Binma J''orest Services Class I 
have been cicated to take the idace oi the 
Indian Forest Service 

(2) The Indian Forest Engineering 

Service — This seivicc was cieated in 1019 but 
since 1022 no further rci 1 uitment has been made 
Some ot the Forest Engmeeis have been trans- 
ferred to the Indian Foi est Service or the Indian 
Scivicc ot Engmeeis and some have resigned 
or hriY^e retired The future strength is not 
expected to remain at more tlian three i c 
(one each in Bombay, Madras and Punjab) 

(3) 1 he Provincial Service — Fonneilv it 
consisted of Extra Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Conservators of Forests All Extra Dejmtv 
Conservators who were considered to be lullv 
qualifled to hold a major charge were trans- 
ferred to the Indian Forest Service in 1920 
The class of Extra Deputy Conservatorshas been 
abolished and the service now consists of Extra 
Assistant Conservators only The fixation 01 
the strength of the personnel of the service 
rests with the local Governments. 

Officers of this service are el igilde for promo- 
tion upto 25 per cent of the posts in the Indian 
Forest Service in provinces other than Bombay 
and Burma, such promotion being made 
by the Secretary of State for India. These 
officers are recruited and trained in India, their 
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rocruitment being a matter for tlie local Qov- 
emmoiits. A certain number of posts in the 
servi( 0 arc filled by the promotion of specially 
promising Hangers Owing to the establish^ 
ment of a course for the training of probationers 
for the Indian Forests Service at Dehra Dun 
since I9i6 the rroviiu'ial Service course ceased 
to exist from 1928 The I F S College has also 
closed down at the end of Oct 1932 as a result 
of the stoppage of recruitment t(> the Indian 
Forest Service and as a measure of economy 
(4) The Subordinate Service consists of 
Forest Rangers (about 840), Deputy Rangers 
(about 900), Foresters (about 2,000) and Forest 
Guards (about 11,500). The Rangers are at 
present trained at three different centres — 
the Forest College at Dehra Dun (for provinces 
other than Burma, the Central Frovin- 
ces, Bihar and Orissa, Bombay and IMadras), 
the Burma Forest School at Pyinmana 
(for Burma), and the Madias Forest College at 
Coimbatore (for Madras, Bihar and Orissa, 
Bombav and the Central Provinces) These 
three institutions were established in 1878 
1898 and 1912, respectively The training j 
of subordinates below the rank of Ranger ■ 
IS earned out in various local forest sehooB 
and training classes | 

Research — For the first fifty years of the | 
existence of the Forest Department in India 
no attempt was made to organize the conduct 
of forest research, and thus to co-ordinate and 
elaborate the scientific knowledge so necessary 
to successful economic working A com- 
mencement in organized forest research was at 
last made in 1906 by the establishment, at 
tlu in'^tance of Sir Sainthill Eardley-Wilmot, 
then Inspector-General of Forests, of a Forest | 
Research Institute at Dehra Dun The 
Forest Research Institute, Is under tlu 
administrative control of the Inspectoi-Genoral 
of Forests who is also the Preudent Tin re 
are five mam branches of research, namclj 
Sylviculture, Forest Botany, Forest Economir , 
Products, Entomology and Chcniistr'V, each' 
branch being in charge of a rescarcli ofiicer ' 
The Timber Testing expert is engaged tcin- 
])orarily on short teim contract Indian 
Assistants have been appointed to reieive the 
necessary technical tiaining and experience 
with the object of eventually taking the phu e 
of experts if and when properly qualified The j 
Wood Technology, Paper Pulp \\ood Prest^rva- i 
tion and Seasoning Seitions arc in charge of 
Indian experts who have received special 
training in their various subjects in Europe 
and America | 

As a result of Mr R S Pearson's long and 
able administration of the Forest Economic 
Branch, the Government of India now have at 
Dehra Dun a senes of forest workshops and ex- 
perimental laboratories without parallel any- 
where else in the world and official reports show 
that the value of the experimental work done in 
them is daily exemplified by the unending 
stream of inquiries received from person*- doing' 
business m timber and other forest products, 
not onlv in India but elsewhere In tht world 
The officers in charge of this branch received 
their training mostly m Europe and America 
and their eflficlency is of a very high order. 

Since 1996 research work has been prosecuted 
energetically bo much so that in 1920 a new 


scheme was sanctioned for the expansion of 
the staff and site of the Institute Since then 
new land has been acquired, on which new 
buildings have been built for accommodating 
the various expanded branches and the new' 
machinery obtained from the United Kingdom 
As a result of this, steady progress has been 
made in the investigation*- which should 
ultimately lead to the fuller and bettei 
utilization of the raw products produced 
by Indian forests Unfoi innately the need for 
retrenchment in all Government activities has 
stopped or curtailed many promising lines of 
investigation. 

Forest Products. — Forest produce is divid- 
ed into two main heads — (1) Major produce, 
that is timber and firewood, and (2) Minor pro- 
duce, comprising all other products such as 
bamboos, leaves, fruits, fibres, grass, gums, 
resins, barks, animal and mineral products, etc 
The average annual outturn of timber and fuel 
from all sources during the quinquennium ended 
31st March 1931 ,the latest date for which statistic? 
are available, was 353,863,000 cubic feet against 
an average of 301,172,000 cubic feet per annum 
attained in the* pi ('ceding quinquennium 
Tlie annual outtuin of timber and fuel from all 
sources during the quinquennium 1928-29 
aveiaged 302,217,1)00 cubic feet against an 
av (‘rage of 340,000 000 c ft during the preceding 
quinquenniiiin 'Phe trade in bamboos was 
ilmost stationary, with exiiectations of great 
development under commercial exploitation 
for i)aper pulp manufacture in the near future. 
The live years witnessed the Initiation and 
development of certain large exploitation 
a< hemes, especially in Maelras, which had 
indifft'rent success It was hoped in Madras by 
utilising modern American methods to extract 
and ntills<; very large quantities of valuable 
timbers, but the final result proved that this 
extensive exploitation was justified neither by 
tlie stand of timbei in the forests nor by the 
possibilities of satisfying markets The Pro- 
vincial Government after tins experience 
adoiited a more cautions policy 

An important measuie for the development 
of forests in tlu Andamans was sanctioned hy 
the Government of India Hitherto, elephants 
had b(‘( n ein fdoved for extrat tion cf timber, with 
the result that only the fringe of the forests 
could be touched The new T)lau is for the 
employment of American methods American 
logging machinery was purchased and an 
American exjiert engaged to take charge of the 
work Owing how'ever, to the wide-spread 
dcprcBsion in the timber trade the employment 
of mechanical methods for the extraction of 
timber have been suspended for the present 
Elsewlieie in India a gieat part of the trade in 
timber lies in the hands of contractors who are 
regarded as on the w hole trustworthy if sufficient 
control over their operations is maintained. 

Forest Industries. — The important r6le 
which the forests of a country play In its general 
commercial welfare and In providing employ- 
ment for its population is not always fully re- 
cognized Fifteen j^ears ago it was estimated 
that in Germany work in the forests provided 
employment for 1,000,000 parsons while 
3,000,000 persons, earning £30,000,000 a 
year, were employed in working up the raw 
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material yielded by the forests. It accurate 
estimates were available for India, they would 
no doubt show that apart from the jungle 
population which is directly dependent on the 
forests and the large numbers of wood-cutters, 
sawyers, carters, carriers, raftsmen and others 
working in and near them, employment on an 
enormous scale is provided to persons engaged 
in working up the raw products. Among these 
latter may be mentioned carpenters, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, boat-builders, tanners, rope- 
makers, lac-mamifacturerB, basketrmakers, and 
many other classes of skilled labourers. The 
Indian census shows over a million people and 
their dependents so employed in British India 
and nearly a further half million in Indian 

Financial Results of Forest Administration in . 
cf rupees). 


States, but these are probably below the actuals, 
as much forest labour is not whole-time labour, 
devoting seven or eight months in the year to 
forest work and the rest to agriculture. With 
the opening up of the forests, the extension of 
systematic working, the wider use of known 
products, and the pebble discovery of new 
products, a steady and extensive development 
of industries dependent on the forests of 
India may be confidently anticipated in the 
future. 

Financial Results. — The steady growth of 
forest revenue, expenditure and surplus during 
the past 65 years is shown in the following 
statement, which gives annual averages for 
quinquennial periods:— 

ntish India from 1864-65 to 1928-29 {in lakhs 


Quinquennial period. 

(Gross 
revenue 
average per 
annum). 

(Expenditure 
average per 
annum). 

Surplus 
(average per 
annum). 

Percentage 
of surplus 
to gross 
revenue. 




Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

1864-66 to 1868-69 

• • « « 


27*4 

23*8 

13*6 

36*4 

1869-70 to 1873-74 

• • « • 


56*3 

39*3 

17*0 

30*2 

1874-75 to 1878-79 

• • • • 


66*6 

46*8 

20*8 

31*2 

1879-80 to 1883-84 



00 

00 

56*1 

32*1 

36*4 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



116*7 

74*3 

42*4 

36*2 

1889-90 to 1893-94 



169*6 

86*0 

73*5 

46*1 

1894-95 to 1898-99 



177*2 

98*0 

79*2 

44*7 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 



196*6 

112*7 

83*9 

42 7 

1904-06 to 1908-09 



257*0 

141*0 

116*0 

45*1 

1909-10 to 1913-14 

• • • • 


296*0 

163*7 

132*3 

44*7 

1914-16 to 1918-19 

• • • • 


371*3 

211*1 

160*2 

48*1 

1919-20 to 1923-24 

• • • • 


551*7 

367*1 

184*6 

33*6 

1924-25 to 1928-29 

.. 


695*4 

351*1 

244*2 

40 9 


Most of the provinces show a steady Increase 
of surplus The slump in trade of the last few 
years was evident in the surplus for the year 
1930-31 which fell to 121 lakhs from a 
previous “ peak " figure of 273 lakhs In 1926-27 
The figure, however, is still a most favourable 
one and indicates that the forests of India 
are being properly worked for the benefit of the 
country, with the passing of the current world- 
wide depression the temporary set back in 
financial results may be expected to disapi)ear. 

Agencies — An agency has been established 
In India by the Government of India for the sale 
of Government timber and it is at preseur held 
by Messrs Martin&Ck)., Calcutta. The agency held I 
in England by Messrs. W. W. Howard Brothers 
terminated in December 1926 and the work of ] 


marketing Indian timbers in England (especi- 
ally Andaman timbers) is now done under the 
direction of a Timber Adviser who is attached 
to the OflQce of the High Commissioner for India 
This trade has not yet been raised to a satis- 
factory level, because, according to the official 
explanation, *‘the intense conservatism in 
English timber trade and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing a footing for little known timbers have 
combined to make satisfactory sales very 
difficult. 

Bibliography. — A large number of bulletins 
and other publications has been issued by the 
Forest Research Institute, and of these a list 
can be obtained from the President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, New Forest, 
Dehra Dun, U. P. 
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Forests 

Sq 

miles 

15,617 

13,716 

6,561 

5,195 

1,552 

34,449 

1,838 

19,613 

6,145 

245 

316 

142 

519 

52 

1,05,960 

1,07,753 
1,07,353 
1,06,849 
1,05,588 
b 1,02,218 
b 1,01,953 
b 1,03,764 
1,03,449 
1,00,922 
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Area 

of 

Province 

Sq 

miles 

1,42,302 

1.23,245 

75,885 

1,06,720 

96,830 

(a) 2,43,515 
83,083 
99,973 
55,445 

18,184 

54,228 

2,767 

1,582 

3,143 

1,101,902 

11,02,602 

11,03,491 

11,03,593 

11,03,579 

11.00. 140 
10,99,888 
10,99,972 

11.00. 112 
11,00 902 

Province. 

Madras 

Bombay . . 

Bengal 

United Provinces . . 

Punjab 

Burma (Including Federat- 
ed Shan States) 

Bihar and Orissa .. 

Central Provinces & Berar 
Assam 

North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince 

Baluchistan (portions under 
British Administration) 
Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Andamans and Nicobar 

Total (1931-32) . 

'1930-31 . 
1929-30 
1928-29 . 

1927-28 .. 

Totals . < 1926-27 

1925-26 
1924-25 
1923-24 
1922-23 
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WIRELESS 

Beam Stations — The year 1927 saw the | 
commencement of Beam wireless services on 
the Marconi system between India and the 
United Kingdom Powerful transmitting and 
receiving stations erected at Poona and Dhond 
respectively by the Indian lladio Telegraph 
Company are connected by land lines with the 
Central Telegraph Office in Bombay, whilst 
stations at Skegness and Grimsby are similarly 
ronnected with the General Post Office in London, 
and the circuits are so arranged that messages 
are exchanged between Bombay and London 
without intermediate handling at the Beam 
stations at either end The huge aerial systems 
at Poona and Dhond, each supported on live 
steel towers 287 feet in height, are landmarks 
over a distance of many miles The service 
was inaugurated by His Excellent y the Viceroy 
on 23rd July 1927 at the Central Telegraph 
Office, Bombay, when His Excellencv trans- 
mitted a message to the King and His Majesty’s 
reply was received a tew minutes later 

It is noteworthy Hut the opening of the 
Beam wireless service coincidtd with a itduttion 
in rates by the c<ibJc companle‘^ The Easttrn 
Telegraph Co, whidi ojieiates the table tiom 
Europe to Indi.i, has become merged in th<* 
New Imperial and Intel national Communication^ 
Ltd 

For reasons of economy most of the inland 
wireless stations in India wcie piacticallv 
closed down and pl.iced m tlurgc of “ Cire an<l 
Mamtenanu ” parties whuh carry out tests 
twice a month, the exceptions being Peshawar 
Radio, which always m, untamed official com- 
munication with Kabul in Alghanistan and 
Kashgar in China, and Jotogh Radio, which 
receives British Official Wireless semt out from 
Oxford and Rugby and passes the messages to 
Reuter’s Agency for distribution to subscribing 
newspapers The stations at Delhi and Allaha- 
bad have now been ecpiipped with apparatus 
to enable them to tunotion as aeronautical 
wireless stations and they are used as such 
New wireless stations for aeronauti<,al purposes 
have been erected at Jodhpur in Bikaner, and 
Gaya. The wireless installations at Karachi 
and Calcutta have been modified so as to meet 
all the Wireless requirements of aircraft passing 
over India New stations equipped for aero- 
nautical communication puri>osis are under 
construction at Chittagong, Akyab, Sandoway 
and Bassein 

The coast stations, however, have been main 
tained in a state of high efficiency and many 1 
improvements effected The application of 
the Baudot system to the lugh-specd coutmuoue | 
wave wireless stations at Madras Fort and I 
Mingaladon (Rangoon) has proved extremely j 
satisfactory, and a large jiortioii of the traffic 
between Southern India and Burma is regularly 
worked by this direct route instead of the cir- 
cuitous route via Calcutta. The traffic is 
interrupted occasionally by atmospberic inter- 
ference, particularly during the not weather 
but the difficulties have been largel 3 f overcome 
by handapeed working during the worst 
periods. 

For many years the Bombay stations known 
as Bombay Radio was located on Butcher 
Island in tne Harbour, but during 1927 a fine 
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new station equipped with modern apparatus 
was erected and taken into service at Santa Cruz, 
just outside the limits of Bombay Municipality 

Radio telegrams exchanged with ships at sea 
by coast stations in India and Burma continue 
to increase In number, and now total about 
30,000 per annum Official telegrams arc 
exchanged with the British Naval station at 
Matara (Ceylon) via Bombay Radio Regular 
services are also maintained between Burma and 
the Malay Peninsula via Rangoon and Penang 
and between Burma and Sumatra, whilst radio 
traffic is passed between Madras and Colombo 
when the normal route is interrupted. 

Wireless telephonic communication between 
pilot vessids, lighthouses and shore stations arc 
maintained by the Port Trusts at Bombay 
and Rangoon In March 1931, telephonic com- 
munication between Bombay and Loudon 
was established for the first time The 
( onversatious were initiated from the s s Belgen- 
land a tom 1 st ship lying in Bombay Harbour and 
were made possible tliroiigli the couiU'sy of 
Standard Telephones and Cables Limited in eou- 
jiirntion with the international Marine Radio 
Company 

Safety at Sea — A noticeable feature of 
wiieless development during the past two years 
has been the piovisioii of direction-finding 
apparatus at Bombay and Kaiachi and facili- 
ties at other coast st-ations whereby ships at 
sea equipiied with direction-finding apparatus 
can obtain bearings on coast stations and thus 
determine their position with a remarkable 
degree of accuracy The latest style of Marcony 
beai on was elected on Kennedy Island during 
1931 to guide ship])ing approaehmg Bombay 
li ubour. All Ships e(pii])pcd with wireless direc- 
tion flndcis will now be able to obtain exact 
knowledge of their whereabouts at a distance of 
150 nfiles from flic coast The beacon is an 
cx[)erimeut and is likely to be the first of many 
others along the coist of India Improved 
arrangements for broadcasting time signals, 

; weather reports and navigational warnings from 
coast stations have also jiioved of value to ships 
at sea 

Broadcasting —For several years, limited 
broadcasting services w'ere maintained bv 
I Radio Clubs in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 
Karachi and Rangoon, and although the trans- 
mitting sets employed by them were of very 
low power, tlic broadcasts were tuned-in over 
practically the whole of India The clubs were 
assisted financially by a Government contrlbu 
tion based upon the revenue from license fees, 
but this did not nearly suffice to cover the cost 
of the transmissions, and the greatest credit is 
due to the members of those clubs for the sport- 
ing manner lu wliich they provided additional 
funds and undertook the entire responsibility 
for the programmes Credit is also due to the 
Indian States and Eastern Agency for the loan 
of transmitting apparatus, without which the 
broadcasts woffid have been impossible. 

After negotiations extending over several 
years, an Indian Broadcasting Company was 
granted a license to establish broadcasting 
services upon lines similar to those of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation, and transmitting 
stations were erected in Bombay and (Calcutta, 
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the services at the former being inaugurated 
by His Excellency the Viceroy in July 1927 and 
the latter by the Governor of Bengal a month 
later. These stations had each an aerial Input 
of three kilowatts, the same as that of the 2LO 
stations in London, of which they are practically 
duplicates The programmes were so arranged 
that both Indian and European music are brcwid- 
cast daily and the news bulletins and market 
and weather reports are read in two languages. 

Bombay broadcasts normally on a wavelength 
of 3609 metres, and Calcutta on 370*4 and 49 10 
metres Reception in either of these cities, and for 
a distance of twenty or tlurty miles around, is 
possible on crystal sets, of which a very large 
number have been sold Valve sets are necessary 
for those living further afield, but although there 
has been a considerable demand for these, the 
sales have not reached expectation One of 
the greatest difficulties in India is the maintenance 
of batteries, which is no inconsiderable item when 
sets containing five or six valves are employed. 

The Indian Broadcasting Company was 
wound up in 1930 and its operations have since 
been conducted by the Government of India, 
in the Industries and Labour Department 
Government for this purpose formed an Indian 
State Broadcasting Service and instituted a 
Central Broadcasting Advisory Committee, 
representative of the non-offlcial public in 
association with the Departmental officials, 
to keep them in touch with public opinion 
The Committee has as its chairman the Member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Coimcil in charge 
of the Subject (now the Hon Sir Joseph Bhore) 
and upon it sit at the present time Messrs 
B Macbeth and N M Dumasia, M L A , 
Bombay , H H Reylands and K C Neogy, 
M L A , Calcutta , M R Cobum, Financial 
Adviser to Government in the Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department and B Rama Rao, Joint 
Secr^ry to Government in the Industries 
and “labour Dept It is now proposed to 
establish a series of additional broadcasting 
stations in different parts of India so as to 
spread broadcasting receivable on low-powered 
sets throughout the land Important proposals 
with this purpose in view were discussed by the 
Advisory Committee in Calcutta in December, 
1030 An event of considerable importance was 
Bombay’s broadcast to the world on December 
13, 1933 This broadcast, played from the 
Empire Station, gave listeners in Europe their 
first opportunity of hearmg a typical Indian 
programme 

Licenses- — Broadcast receiving licenses are 
issued at Head Post Offices at a fee of ten rupees 
per year, and cover the use of receiving sets 
throughout British India except Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province Licenses for 
fixed stations for transmitting and experi- 
mental purposes are much sought after, 
and despite a careful scrutiny of the 
applicants, more than 300 have been issued 
The number of traders in wireless apparatus 
who are required to take out special Import 
licenses has increased considerably during the 
past year. This Improvement must be ascribed 
primarily to the commencement of broadcasting. 

Prospects* — The Government of India have 
always encouraged the developmnent of wireless 


in India by private enterprise and to this 
source that India may look in the future for 
considerably Increased internal radio com- 
munication There are two most promising 
lines of development, viz — 

(a) Erection of small sets either for speech 
or morse in districts where no land lines exist, 
and to link such districts with the existing 
landlines. In this connection it may be remarked 
that modern small radio sets are capable of using 
either morse or speech at will and if used for 
speech can be operated by the ordinary desk tele- 
phone instrument in daily use all over India. 

ib) The use of radio as a substitute for land- 
line to form the trunk telephone route between 
two cities which already have telephone 
faciUties. 

These would, it is thought, open up a new 
industry which if properly forstered would very 
soon extend its safes outside the limits of India. 
It is believed that the majority of parts 
for small radio sets could be more cheaply 
manufactured in this country than they can 
be imported and such an industry would find 
the right kind of skilled labour already in India. 

Radio Telephone Service. — An event of 
considerable importance was the inauguration of 
the radio telephone service between India and 
England on May 1, 1933, when His Excellency 
Sir Frederick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and 
Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India, 
exchanged messages as a preliminary to the 
opening of the service to the public. 

The service is based upon the beam wireless 
system which has been operated successfully 
for the past six years by the Indian Radio and 
Cable Communications Company between India 
and the United Kingdom and, since the begin- 
ning of this year, between India and Japan. 
Initially, the radio telephone service was linuted 
to Bombay and Poona at the Indian end and 
to the United Kingdom at the other, but 
facilities for conversation with other places 
were speedily arranged, and within a month it 
was possible for people in Bombay to speak to 
the United States, Canada, Australia, South 
Africa and many other parts of the world. 
Similarly, there is a gradual extension of the 
area covered in India, and when the improve- 
ment of the land lines has been completed, 
nearly every important city will be in direct 
telephonic communication with England and 
the rest of the world. 

Many techuical problems are involved in the 
perfection of the India-England wireless 
telephone, not the least of which is the ensur- 
ing of secrecy. When the service was first 
opened, reports from ordinary broadcast listen- 
ers in all parts of the country and as far afield 
as Ceylon indicated that conversations could be 
“ tapped " with the greatest ease, but later 
“ secrecy gear ” was installed. 

Any private telephone owner will be able to 
use the service for an overseas call. Before 
doing so, however, he will have to place a 
deposit of Rs. 100 with the Divlsonal Engineer, 
Telegraphs, Bombay. 

The charge for a 3 minutes* conversation to 
(a) places in England, Scotland and Wales is 
Rb. 80 , (&) Northern Ireland (Dublin) and tjae 
Isle of Man, Rs 84 Each additional minute’s 
conversation to places under (a) will cos 
Rs. 26-11 and to (o) Rs. 28. 
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The newspaper Press in India Is an essen- 
tially English Institution and was Introduced 
soon after the task of organising the admi- 
nistration was seriously taken in hand by the 
English in Bengal. In 1773 was passed the 
Regulating Act creating the Governor-General- 
ship and the Supreme Court in Bengal and 
within seven years at the end of the same de- 
cade, the first newspaper was started in Cal- 
cutta by an Englishman in January 1780. 
Exactly a century and a third has elapsed 
since, not a very long period certainly, a period 
almost measured by the life of a single news- 
paper, The Tvmeet which came into existence 
only five years later in 1785; but then the 
erlod of British supremacy is not much longer, 
aving commenced at Plassey, only twenty- 
three years earlier Bombay followed Cal- 
cutta closely, and Madras did not lag much 
behind. In 1789 the first Bombay newspaper 
appeared. The Bombay Herald, followed next 
year by The Bombay Courier, a paper now 
represented by The Times of India with 
which it was amalgamated in 1861. In Bombay 
the advent of the press may be said to have 
followed the British occupation of the island 
much later than was the case m Calcutta. In 
Calcutta the English were on sufferance before 
Plassey, but in Bombay they were absolute 
masters after 1666, and it is somewhat strange 
that no Englishman should have thought of 
starting a newspaper during all those hundred 
and twenty-five years before the actual advent 
of The Herald, 

The first newspaper was called The Bengal 
Gazette which is better known from the name 
of Its founder as Etcky’e Gazette or Journal 
Hicky like most pioneers had to suffer for his 
enterprising spirit, though the fault was entirely 
his own, as he made his paper a medium of 
publishing gross scandal, and he and his journal 
disappeared from public view in 1782 Several 
Journals rapidly followed Hicky’s, though they 
did not fortunately copy its bad example The 
Indian Gazette had a career of over half a 
century, when in 1833 it was merged into the 
Bengal Harkaru, which came into existence 
only a little later, and both are now represented 
by The Indian Daily News with which thev 
were amalgamated in 1866. No fewer than 
five papers followed in as many years, the 
Bengal Gazette of 1780, and one of these. The 
Cal^tta Gazette, started in February 1784, under 
the avowed patronage of Government, flour- 
ishes still as the oflicial gazette of the Bengal 
Government. 

In 1821 a syndicate of European merchants 
and officials commenced the publication of 
John Bull in the East, a daily paper which was 
intended to reflect Tory opinion in India and 
set an example to the Press generally in the 
matter of moderation and restraint. The 
name of this journal was altered to The English- 
man by the famous Stooqueler in 1836. 

From its commencement the press was 
jealously watched by the authorities, who 
put serious restraints upon its Independence 
and pursued a policy discouragement and 


rigorous control. Government objected to 
news of apparently the most trivial character 
affecting its servants From 1791 to 1799 
several editors were deported to Europe with- 
out trial and on short notice, whilst several 
more were censured and had to apologise. 
At the commencement of the rule of Wellesley 
Government promulgated stringent rules lor 
the public press and instituted an official censor 
to whom everything was to be submitted before 
publication, the penalty for offending against 
these rules to be immediate deportation These 
regulations continued in force till the time of 
the Marquis of Hastings who in 1818 abolished 
the censorship and substituted milder rules. 

This change proved beneficial to the status 
of the press, for henceforwaid self-respecting 
and able men began slowly but steadily to 
join the ranks of journalism, which had till 
then been considered a low profession. Silk 
Buckingham, one of the ablest and best known 
of Anglo-Indian journalists of those days 
availed himself of this comparative freedom 
to criticise the authorities, and under the short 
administration of Adam, a civilian who tem- 
porarily occupied Hastings' place, he was de- 
ported under rules specially passed. But 
Lord Amherst and still more Lord William 
Bentinck were persons of broad and liberal 
views, and under them the press was left prac- 
tically free, though there existed certain regu- 
lations which were not enforced, though Lord 
Clare, who was Governor of Bombay from 1831 
to 1835, once strongly but in vain urged the 
latter to enforce them Metcalfe who suc- 
ceeded for a brief period Bentinck, removed 
even these regulations, and brought about 
what is called the emancipation of the press 
In India in 1835, which was the beginning of 
a new era in the history of the Indian press 
Among papers that came into being, was the 
Bombay Times which was started towards 
I the close of 1838 by the leading merchants of 
Bombay, and which in 1861 changed its name 
to the Times of India, The Bombay Gazette, 
founded in 1791, ceased publication in 1914. 

The liberal spirit in which Lord Hastings 
had begun to deal with the jiress led not only 
to the improvement in the tone and status 
of the Anglo-Indian press, but also to the rise 
of the Native or Indian Press The first news- 
paper in any Indian language was the Samachar 
Durpan started by the famous Serampore 
Missionaries Ward, Carey and Marshman in 
1818 in Bengali. a,ud it received encourage- 
ment from Hastings who allowed it to circu- 
late through the post office at one-fourth the 
usual rates This was followed in 1822 by a 
purely native paper in Boihbay called the 
Bombay Samachar which still exists, and thus 
was laid the foundation of the Native Indian 
Press which at the present day is by far the 
largest part of the press in India, numbering 
over 660 papers. 

From 1835 to the Mutiny the press spread 
to other cities like Delhi, Agra, Gwalior, and 
even Lahore, whereas formerly it was chiefly 
confined to the Presidency towns. During 
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the Mutiny Its freedom had to be temporarily Influence and also circulation was satisfactory, 
controlled by the Gagging Act which Canning Famous Joumallsts like Robert Knight, James 
passed In June 1857 on account of the license Maclean and Hurria Mookerji flourished In 
of a very few papers, and owing still more to this generation. The C%o\l and MtlUa^ OazetU 
the fears of its circulating intelligence which waa originally published in Simla as a weekly 
might be prejudicial to public interests. The paper, the first issue being dated June 22na. 
Act was passed only for a year at the end of 1872. Prior to and in the days of the Mutiny 
which the press was once more free the most famous paper in Northern India 

On India passing to the Crown in 1858, an was the Mofiissilite, originally published at 
era of prosperity and progress opened for the Meerut, but afterwards at Agra and then at 
whole country in which the press participated Ambala. After a lively existence for a few 
There were 19 Anglo-Indian papers at the years In Simla the Civil and Mtliiarp OtueUe 
beginning of this period in 1858 and 25 Native acquired and incorporated the Mofussilite, 
papers and the circulation of all was very small, and in 1876 the oflace of the paper was transferred 
The number of the former did not show a great from Simla to Lahore, and the Gazette began 
rise in the next generation, but the rise In to be published daily. 

INDIAN PRESS LAW. 


Before 1836 all printing of books ana paper 
was subject to licence by the Governor-General 
In Council, and the licences were Issued or 
refused at the discretion of Government. Act 
XI of 1836 repealed the old Regulations and 
merely required registration of the printer and 
made a few minor requirements. That Act 
was replaced in 1867 by the present Press and 
Registration of Books Act, and, except for an j 
Act which was in force for one year during the 
Mutiny, there was no further legislation directly 
affecting the Press until 1878 when the Verna- 
cular Preas Act was passed. That Act was 
repealed during the Vlceroyalty of Lord Ripon 
in 1882. From that date until 1907 Government 
made no attempt to interfere directly with the 
liberty of the Press, the growth of sedition 
being dealt with in other ways by the passing 
in 1898 of section 124A of the Penal Code in ita 
present form, which had been originally enacted 
m 1870, and by the introduction into the Penal 
Code of section 163 A and into the Criminal 
Procedure Code of section 108, There were a 
certain number of prosecutions under those 
sections up to 1907, but the dissemination of 
sedition through the Press continued. In 1008 
the Newspaper (Incitement to Offences) Act 
was passed which dealt with papers inciting 
to murder or to acts of violence. This Act 
failed to have the desired effect. 

The Indian Press Act, 1910, was a measure 
of wider scope, the main object of which was 
to ensure that the Indian press generally should 
be kept within the limits of legitimate discus- 
sion. 

The Act deals, not only with incitements 
to murder and acts of violence, but also with 
other specified classes of published matter, 
including any words or signs tending to seduce 
soldiers or sailors from their allegiance or duty, 
to bring into hatred or contempt the British 
Government, any Native Prince, or any sec* 
tion of His Majesty’s subjects in India, or to 
Intimidate public servants or private indivi- 
duals. 

The different sections of the Act have in 
view (i) Ckmtrol over presses and means of 
publication ; (ii) control over publishers of 
newspapers , (iii) control over the importa- 
tion into British India and the transmission 
by the post of objectionable matter; <iv) the 
euppression of seditious or objectionable 
newspapers; books, or other documents 
wherever found. 


Repeal of Press Legislation — By the 
autumn of 1917 the Government of India had 
begun to consider the desirability of modifying 
at least one section of the Press Act to which 
great exception had been taken on account of 
I the wide powers that It gave. Finally, after 
more than once consulting Local Government, 
a Committee was appointed in February 1921 
after a debate In the Legislative Assembly, to 
examine the Press and Registration of B^ks 
Act, 1867, and the Indian Press Act, 1910. and 
repoit what modifications were required in the 
eidstlng law. That Committee made an un- 
animous report in July 1921, recommending • 

(1) The Press Act should be repealed. 

(2) The Newspapers Incitements to Offences 
Act should be repealed. 

(3) The Press and Registration of Books Act 
and the Post Ofllce Act should be amended 
where necessary to meet the conclusion not^ 
below ; (a) The name of the editor should 
be Inscribed on every issue of a newspaper and 
the editor should be subject to the same 
liabilities as the printer and publisher, as 
regards criminal and civil responsibilities ; 
(6) any person registering under the Press and 
Registration of Books Act should be a major as 
defined by the Indian Majority Act ; (e) local 
Governments should retain the power of con- 
fiscating openly seditious leaflets, subject to 
the owner of the press or any other person 
aggrieved being able to protest before a court 
and challenge the seizure of such document, in 
which case the local Government ordering the 
confiscation should be called upon to prove the 
seditious character of the documents The 
powers conferred by Sections 13 to 15 of the 
Press Act should be retained. Gustomi 
and Postal ofiScers being empowered to seise 
seditious literature within the meaning of 
Section 124A of the I. P. 0. subject to review on 
tne part of the local Government and challenge 
by any persons interested in the courts ; («) any 
person challenging the orders of Government 
should do BO in the local High Court ; (/) the 
term of Imprisonment prescribed in Seettons 12, 
13, 14 and 15 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act should be reduced to six months, (g), 
the provisions of Section 16 of the Press Act 
should be reproduced in the Press and Registra- 
tion of Books Act. 

Effect was given to these recommendations 
during the year 1922. 
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Press Association of India. — At the 
end of 1015 this Aasociation was formed 
I n Bombay. According to the articles of 
oonstitnticm **lts objects shall be to protect 
the press of the country by all lawful means 
from arbitrary laws and their administration, 
from all attempts of the Legislature to encroach 
on its liberty or of the executive authorities 


to interfere with the free exercise of their oalllug 
by Journalists and press proprietors, and for 
all other purposes of mutual help and pro- 
tection which may be deemed advisable from 
time to time.*' Members pay a minimum 
subscription of Bs. 10 annually. The afTairs 
of the Association are managed by a 
Council. 


Number of Printing Presses at Work and Number of Newspapers. Periodicals, 
and Books Published* 


Province. 

Printing 

Presses. 

News- 

papers. 

Periodi- 

cals. 

Books. 

In 

English O' 
other 
European 
Languages. 

In Indian 
Languages 
(Vernacular and 
Classical) or in 
more than one 
Language. 

Madras . . . • 

• • 


'0)1,763 

( 0 ) 328 

1,018 

723 

2,847 

Bombay (d) . . 



1,181 

415 

623 

204 

2,234 

Bengal . . . • 



1,248 

208 

314 

811 

3,092 

United Provinoed 



785 

202 

248 

337 

3,026 

Punjab . . 



600 

283 

280 

122 

1,488 

Burma • • • . 



343 

69 

165 

8 

144 

Bihar and Onssa 



237 

54 

68 

97 

785 

Central Provinces and Berar 


{b) 192 

( 0 ) 74 

43 

10 

182 

Assam 



69 

24 

26 

1 

63 

North-West Frontier Province 


28 

8 

3 

4 

4 

Ajmer-Merwara (d) . 

.. 


32 

18 

9 

19 

83 

Ooorg • . 

.. 


5 

2 

2 



Delhi « .. ^ 

.. 


137 

83 

72 

17 

127 

Total, 

1929-30 


6,520 

1,708 

2,760 

2,353 

14,08* 


1929-30 


6,385 

1,693 

3,067 

2,335 

13,935 


1927-28 


5,919 

1,625 

2,964 

2,338 

14,815 


1928-27 


5,724 

1,486 

3,627 

2,147 

16,246 


1925-26 


5,362 

1,378 

3,089 

2,117 

14,276 

Totals • . - 

1924-25 


5,3l2 

1,401 

3,140 

2,302 

14,728 


1923-24 


4,909 

1,363 

2,888 

2,237 

13,802 


1922-23 


4,509 

1,282 

2,5 69 

1,961 

12,804 


1921-22 


4,083 

1,094 

2.262 

1,856 

11,807 


^ 1920-21 

• 

8,795 

1,017 

2,297 

1,690 

10,105 


Keiate to the Calendar year 1931. 

ib) Includes 14 Presses which are reported either closed or not working. 

le) This includes 43 periodicals which are treated as newspapers as they contain public nows 
or comments on public news, (d) Figures relate to the Calendar year 1980, 
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Newspapers and News Agencies registered under the Press Rules and arranged 
alphabetically according to Station where they are published and situated. 


Stations. 

Title In full 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

Agra Akhbar 

Wednesdays. 

Agra \ 

Agra Daily Commercial lieport 

Daily 

Daily Vyaparik Ileport 

Daily. 

1 

Ehsas 

Every Thursday 

1 

Prem Piacharak . . 

Thursdays 


Sanadhyap Earak 

Ahmcdabad and Bombay IVTaikct 

On the 3rd and 18th of every 
month. 


Daily llepoit 

Daily, except Sundays 


Ahmcdabad Samachar 

A'^sociated Pic‘?b of India 

Daily 


Gujarati Punch 

Saturdays 

Ahmedabad . . . . -1 

Gujarat Samachar . 

Daily. 

Navajivan .. 

Fridays 


Political Bhomiyo 

IhuTsdays. 


Praja Bandhu 

Saturdays. 


Sandcsh 

Daily 


The Daily Business Bepoit 

DaUy 

1 

Young India 

Thursdays. 

r 

Agarwal Samat har 

On Saturday 

Ajmer .. .. 

Ar j a Martand 

Daily 

1 

Jam Jugat 

12th and 17th of every month 

Akolat Berar .. 

Pra]a Paksha 

Saturdays* 

Akyab 

Arakan News 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

AUjarh 

Aligarh Institute Gazette 

W ednesdays. 

r 

Abhyudaya 

Fridays. 


Bharatwasi 

On 1st and 15th of every month 

1 

Free Press of India 

Allahabad . . . . ^ 



1 

Hindustan Review 

On first of every month 


Leader 

Dally except Mondays. 

1 

The Star 

Every Monday. 

Allahabad Katra 

Stri Dharam Shikshak 

Monthly 

Alleppey 

Travancore Publicity Bureau 


Amraoti . . 

Udaya 

Mondays. 


Akali te PardesI . . 

Dally, except Sundays. 


Dally Beopar Samachar 

Daily. 


Dally Musawat 

DaUy. 


Daily Sikh Sewak. . 

Dally. 


Dally Vakil 

Daily. 

imntsar 


Free Press of India . . 



Punjab Press Bureau 

• • • • 


Qaumi Dard 

Dally. 


States Press of India 


Tanzeem 

DaUy. 

Amroha . , 

Ittihad 

Saturdays. 

Aaansol . • 

Ratnakar . . 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press 

Bagalkot.. 

• 1 

f Kannadlga . . 

. Navina Bharat 

Thursdays, 

Tuesdays, 

Bagerhai 


Jagaran 

Sundays. 


I 

Bangalore Mail 

Daily Post 

Kaslm-ul*Akhbar 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Bangalore 


Loka Hithaisi 

Quick Silver Baclng News 

Daily. 

On Ist and I5th of every month 



Truth 

Veera Kesari 

Mondays and Thursdays. 

Daily, except Sundays 

Bangalore City . . 

... 

Evening Mail 

Navajeevana 

New Mysore 

Wednesdays and Thursdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 

On Saturdays. 



Prajamitra . . 

Tai Nadu . ... 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Barlsal . . 


Barlsal ... 

Barisal Hitaishl 

Every Monday. 

Sundays. 

Baroda . . 

.. 

Shree Sayaji Vljaya 

Thursdays. 

Baaaein, Burma.. 


Baasein News 

Zabumingala 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 

Weekly. 

Beawar . . 


Tarun Kajasthan . . 

The Young Rajasthan 

Weekly 

Every Wednesday. 

Belgaom . • 


Belgaum Saraachar 

Kamatak Vritta 

Samyukta Karnatak 

Mondays. 

Every Tuesday. 

Every Thursday. 

Beuares City 

- 

**1 

Aj 

Awazal Khalk 

Bharat Jlwan , . , , 

Brahman Maha Sammelan Pandit 
Patro 

Daily. 

Every Wednesday. 

Sundays. 

On Thursdays. 


i 

Farz Hind 

Hindi Kesari 

Vamasrama 

On Wednesdays. 

Thursdays. 

On Mondays and Fridays. 

Berhampur, Ganjam 

■{ 

Bharati Patrika 

Dainikasha 

Nabeen 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Every Friday. 

Bezwada . 

Bnavoagar 

r 

•■'I 

Sunday News 

Jain 

Market News 

Every Sunday. 

Saturdays. 

Daily, except Sundays, 

Bhiwanl 

.. 

Sandesh 

Sundays. 

Bilapnr . . 

.. 

Kamatak Valbhav ,, 

Saturdays 

Bijnor 

1 . 

Daily Madina 

District Gazette . . . . , 

Kamal ... 

Mansoor 

Nijat 

Risal Tapil ; 

Daily. 

On Ist and 15th of each month. 

On let and 15th of each month 

On iBt, 8th, 16th and 24th of each 
month 

Bi-Weekly. 

Monthly. 
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Stations. 


Title In full. 

Day of going to Press. 

Bijnor — contd 

( 

1 

i 

'J'lie Co-Operative Journal 

The Madina Newspaper . . 

Tofai Hind 

Vir . . 

Monthly. 

On 1st, 6th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 2l8t, 
25th and 28th of c\ery month. 
On 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th of 
each month 

On Ist and 15th of each 

mouth. 



Bombay Chronicle 

Bombay Samachar 

Bombay Sentinel 

Hreul Co 's Market Report 

Catholic Examiner 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally, except Sundays, 

Saturdays. 



Daily Bombay Commercial Re- 
port 

Daily Commercial News 

On Wednesday and Sunday 

Daily. 



Daily Cotton Market lleimit 

Daily Marktt Jiulletin 

Dai ink Vepai Samachar . 

Dnyana Brakash 

East Indian Cotton M a i k c t 
llepoit . . 

Evening News of India 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily, on Wtek days 

Daily. 

Dally, except Mondavs, 

Every Friday. 

Daily. 


1 

! 

1 

1 

Free Press Journal 

Goa Mail . 

Qnjaratl 

Gujarati 'Kesarl . . 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Saturdays 

Saturdays. 

Wednesays. 


1 

1 

Hindusthan and ITajamitra 
Illustrated Sunday News 

Daily 

Saturdays. 

Bombay «. 

1 

r 

Illustrated Weekly of India 

Indian Industries and Power 
Indian Racing News 

Indian Social Reformer . 

Indian States Journal 

Sundays. 

On the 15th, each month 

On Thursdays and according 
to Mail week race fixtures. 
Saturdays. 

Every JTiday. 



Indian Textile Journal 

1 Ismaili 

JainPrakasli 

Jam>e-Jam8hed .. 

Monthly 

Every Saturday. 

Every Saturday 

Dally, except Sundays. 



Kaiser-l-Hind •• 

Khilafat Bulletin 

Khilafat Daily 

League of Nations (India Bureau) 
News Agency 

Sundays. 

Saturdays. 



Maheshwari 

Memmon Sudharak 

Mercantile Report 

Muslim Herald 

Thursdays. 

Every Thursday. 

Every alternate Sunday. 

Dally. 



Nawa Kal . . 

Dally, except Mondays. 


1 

Nusrat 

DaUy. 



j 0 Anglo-Lasltano 

Saturdays. 



1 Prabhat 

Daily, except Wednesdays. 



^ Railway Times 

Fridays. 
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Stations. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to Press. 

r 

1 

Ueuters Commercial 

.... 



SanJ Vartaman 

Daily, except Sundays. 



Share Market Daily Heport 

Daily. 



Shradhanand 

Every Friday. 

15ombay — contd . ■< 






Shri Lokmanya 

Daily, except Mondays. 



Shrl Venkatesbwar Samachar . . 

Fridays. 

1 

1 

1 

Sim 

Dally, except Mondays. 

1 

>■ 

Times of India 

Daily. 

Bowrlngpet 


Kolar Gold Fields News . . 

Tuesdays. 

Budaon .. 


A.khbai Zulqamain 

6th, 13th, 20th and 27th of every 



month. 

Calangate(Qoa).. .. 


A Voz do Povo 

Saturdays. 



Advance ... 

Daily, exccjit Mondays. 



Alkamal 

Daily. 



Amrita Bazar Patrika 

Daily. 



Ananda Bazar Patrika . . 

Daily, except Sundays, 



Asrijadid 

DaUy. 



Bangabasi 

Wednesdays. 



Basumat 

Dally. 



Bhaga van Gandhi.. 

Mondays 



Bbarata Mltra • . 

Thursdays 



Business World 

Monthly. 



Capital 

Thursdays. 



Collegian 

Bi-monthly. 



Commerce 

Wednesdays. 

CalcotU 


Commercial News 

On the lUth of each month 



Dalmia’s Weekly Beview of the 




Calcutta Share Market 

Every Saturday 



Dowojadid . . 

Daily. 



Englishman 

Every Monday. 



Gandiya 

Every Friday. 



Hindu Patriot 

Daily, except Saturdays. 



Hindusthan 

Daily, except Sundays. 



Hitabadt 

Wednesdays. 



Indian Engineering 

Thursdays 



Indian Finance 

Every Friday. 

1 

1 

Indian Mirror 

Dally. 

1 

Indian News Agency 



Industry 

Monthly. 

} 

Inqllab-i-Zamana 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Jain Gazette 

Saturdays. 

1 

1 

Jugabarta . . 

Every Monday. 

1 

Liberty 

Daily , except Sundays. 

1 

Maheshwarl 

Every Monday. 
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Statloni. 


Title In full. 


Day of going to Frets. 


Calcutta — contd 


Calicut 


Cawupore 


Chandernagore 
Cdiudwara . . 
Chinsurah , . 
Chittagong 

Cochin , , 


Market Intelligence 
Matwala 
Mohammadl 
Muslim Standard . 

Mussaiman 

"N" ayak 

Planters’ Journal and Agricul- 
turist. 

Prakash 

Itayat Bhandu . . . . 

neuter’s Commercial, Financial 
and Shipping Scrvite . 
Sanjibanl 
Samay 

Samyavadl.. 

Statesman 

Swatantra . . 

Telegraph , . 

The Handicap 
The Herald 

The Indian and Eastern Motois 

The Lokmanya 
The Week . . f 

United Press Syndicate . . 
Vlahwamitra 

Vyapar .. a 

Young Men of India 
World Peace 

Alameen 

Kerala Sanchari . . . . . . 

Manorama 
Mathrubhuml 

Vitavadi 

W est Coast lleforraor 
West Coast Spectator 

Azad 

Dally Vartanian 

Pratap, Hindi Daily and Weekly 
Paper, 

Reuter’s Telegram Company, 
Limited 

The Daily Insaf 

Zamaua 

Probartak 

Lokmitra .. .. •• .. 

Education Gazette 

Dally Jyotl 

Panehjanya 

Cochin Argus 

Ooobin News Agency 

Malabar Herald 

Sahodaran 


Dally. 

Every Saturday Morning 

Last day of every Bengalee month. 

I'ri-weekly. 

Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

Sundays. 


Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Daily. 

Dully, except Mondays 
i Daily. 


Eveiy Friday 

On Wednesday every mouth 
Monthly, 

Daily 

Every Thursday 


Daily, 

Dally 

Monthly, 

Wednesdays. 

On Saturdays. 

Wednesdays 
Tuesdays and Fridays. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays 
Weekly. 

Sundays and Tliursdays. 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 


Daily, except Sundry s 
25th day of every month. 

Bi-monthly. 

Saturdays. 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

Dally. 

Saturdays , 


Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 
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Title in full. 


Day of eoing to Press. 


Cochin Mattancherry 
Cooanada . . 

Coimbatore 

Ck>ntal 


•{ 


RIalabar Islam 
Bavl 

Commercial News 
Peoples Friend 

Nlhai 


Thursdays, 

Daily. 
Mondays i 

Mondays. 


Granganore 


Cattack 


Dacca 


pharma Kahalam 


Every Saturday. 


Indian Sunday School Journal ■ 

CJtkai Deepica 

Young Utkal 


Monthly. 

Fridays. 

On Thursday. 


f Dacca Gazette 
< Dacca Prakash 
I Janavani . . 


Mondays* 

Sundays. 

Daily. 


Dakor 


Sadhu Sarwaswa 


On 9th day of Hindu Fortnight. 


Darjeeilng 


Darjeeling Times and Planters’ 
Gazette. 


Tuesdays. 


r Aiaman 
Alkhalil 

Arjun 

Asia 


Daily 

On 3rd, 11th, 19th and 26tb 
of every month. 

Dally, 

Daily. 


Bhavishya Wanl . . 

Dally Hamdard .. 

Dally Mahablr 
Daily Nizam Gazette 

Dally Waqt 

Delhi Information Bureau 


On 25th of each month. 
Daily, except Fridays. 

Daily. 

Daily 

DaUy. 


Delhi 


General News Agency and Book 
Depot. 

Hindu Sansar 

Hindustan Times 

Indian News Agency 

Ehabardar 
Millat Daily 

Matloual News Agency . . 

National Call 
Parlk Prakash 

Rajasthan 

Reuter’s News Agency 
Rlyasat 

The Statesman 

Swarajya 

Tej 

I 

TheTagat 

United India and Indian States 
Watan 

Weekly Herald 

^ Weekly Moballig . . 


Daily. 

Weekdays. 

Daily. 


Tuesdays 

Daily. 


Daily. 

Monthly. 

Thursdays. 

Thursdays. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Dally. 

On Ist, 8th, 16th and 24tb of 
every month. 

Every Friday, 

DaUy. 

Every Thursday. 
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iiitatlons. 

Title in full. 

Day of going to press 

Deoria . . 



Arun 

. On Ist of each month. 



f 

1 

Kamatakavrltta and Dhananjays 

1 Tuesdays, 

Dharwar , . 


1 

1 

Kaja Hansa .. •• 

, Dally, 



! 

Vijayla 

Daily. 

DbuUa .. 


{ 

Khandesh Valbbav 

Prabodh 

Fridays. 

Saturdays. 

Dibrugarh 


{ 

Timee of Aaaam . . 

Jagaran 

Fridays, 

Daily. 

Gaiihat! 



Asaamlya 

Saturdays. 

Gaya 



Bihar Advocate and Kayast 
Messenger 

1 Sundays. 




Daret 

Gyanshakti 

Fridays 

Saturdays. 




Hind Mitar 

Jadava 

Saturdays 

13th and 15th of each month. 

Gorakhpur 



Kalyan 

Mashriq 

1st of each month. 

Fridays. 




Motor Car . , 

dwadesb 

1st of each month. 

Saturdays, 



. 

Tar .... 

Daily. 

Guntur . , , , 



Deshabhimanl 

Daily. 

Hapur 



Vyapar 

Daily and Bi-weekly. 

Howrah ,, ,, 


- 

Blsva Duta 

Daily. 

Hubll( Bombay) . , 

• 

• 

Tarima Kamatak . . 

Daily. 


1 

r 

} 

Munshur 

Muabeer-l*Deccan 

Daily. 

Dally. 

Hyderabad, Deccan 

..-J 

1 

1 

Rahbare Deccan . . 
neuter's Limited . . 

Daily, except Fridays . 



[ 

Sahifad-Hozana 

Dally, 




Desh Mltra 

Hindu 

Daily. 

Dally. 




Jot 

Musaflr 

Ist and 3rd Sunday of every 
month. 

Saturdays. 

Hyderabad, Sind 



Nava Yuga 

Daily, except Sundays. 




Navjivan . . 

Prakash 

Every Saturd^. 

Daily, except Sundays, 


> 


Prem Pracharak 

Sind Hindu 

Every Friday, 

Daily. 


1 


SIndvasi 

Swatantra 

Dally. 

Every Tuesday 
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Stations. 


Indore 

Indore City . 

Jacobabad . 

Jalgaon (Khandesh) 
Jammu, Tawl 
Jamnagar 

Jaramoaia . . 

Jbansl 

Jhanai City . . . 

Jorhat 


Jubbulpore 


Karachi 


Title In full. 

The Central India Times 

Indore Dalnlk Vyapar Samachar 

Frontier Gazette . 

Pragatik 

Jtaul)ir 

Jamnagar Vepar Samachar 

Daily Beopar Patar 

Free India 

Sahas 

N yaya 

Batori 

Free Press of India 

India Sunday School Journal 

Karmaveer 

Lokmat 

Alwahld 

Cotton Daily Market Report 

Daily Commercial JMews 

Dally Gazette 
Evening News 

Hitechhu 

Karachi Commercial News Paper 

Kesarl 

Mauji 

Morning Post of India 
New Times 
Parsl Sansar 

Reuters Commertial, Financial 
and Shipping Servno . 

Rozana Biupar 


Day of going to Press 


On Tuesdays 

Daily 

Saturdays 

Weekly 

Sundays 

Daily 

Daily. 

Fridays. 

Sundays 

Wednesdays. 


Third Thursday 01 every montl 

Fridays. 

Daily 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Daily. 

Daily 

Dnilv. 

Daily 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Dally. 

Daily 

Daily. 

Saturdays, 


Daily. 


Kara! Kudi 
Rhandwa . . 


Rozana Samachar 
Sansar Samachar 


Daily. 

Daily. 


Sind Herald 
Sind Observer 


On Wednesdays 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


I Sind Sudhar 
Sind Vartman 


'Saturdays, 

Daily. 


{ 

{ 


Ghana Vysia Ootran 
Kumaran 

Karamveer 

The Hindi Swarajya 


Fridays. 

Wednesdays. 

Saturdays. 

Mondays. 


Khulna 


Khulna Basl 


Thursdays. 


Kolhapur City 


V’dyavilas 


Fridays. 
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Title in full. 

Day of going to Press 

Kot Radha Elisscn 

The Weekly Narcsh 

Saturdays. 

r 

Malayala Manorama 

Daily 

Kottayam .. ^ 

Nazranl Deepika 

Powraprabha 

Weekly 

Tuesdays and Fridays 

Kmuta 

Kanara Newg 

Thursdays. 

Tvarnatak Leader 

Dally 

Kiiraull 

Utkarsh 

Last week of each month. 

r 

Ahrar 

Daily 

1 

1 

1 

Akhbar-l-Am 

Bando Mataram .. 

Civil and Military Gazett«. 

Daiiv 

Daily, except Sundays 

Dally (Sundays excepted) 

1 

Lailv Hurriyat 

Daily 

1 

Dally Kararnvir . . 

Daily, except Tuesdays 

1 

( 

Dally Milap 

1 

Daily Zamindar .. 


1 

Himayat-i-Isl 

On Wednesdays 

1 

.Tanmabhunn 

Daily. 

1 

Lahore News Agency 

, . > 
Jv.ihorc ,, 

1 

Muslim Outlook . . 

Dally 

Phul 

Thursday's 

1 

Pratap 

Daily 

1 

Progressive Punjab 

1st of every month. 

1 

Rajasthan 

Mondays 

1 

1 

Rajput Gazette 

Siyasat 

Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th of every 
month 

Daily, except Sundavs. 

1 

Sunday Times 

Sundays 

j 

The Eastern Tunes 

Daily 

1 

1 

1'ho New World 

On last day of every month 

1 

The People 

Saturdays. 


Tribune 

Daily, except Sundays 

[ 

1 

Vir Bharat 

Daily, except Sundays. 

1 

Watau 

Thiirsdavs 

L 

Weekly Azad 

On every Monday. 

r 

, 1 

Aftab 

Kadiia 

On Saturdays 

On Siturdays. 

l^aikana .. ' 

1 

Khairkhah 

Larkana Gazette . . 

Nawiose 

The Azadi 

Saturdays. 

Fridays 

On Mondays 

Fridays 

r 

1 

1 

Advocate 

Aina 

Anand 

Daily Haradara .. 

Haqiqat 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 

On Thursdays. 

Thursdays. 

Dally. 

Daily 

I^ucknow , . ^ 

Huque 

Daily. 

1 

TTimmat 

Daily, except Sundays* Holidays 

1 

Hindusthani 

Bi-weekly, 

I 

1 

1 

Indian Witness 

Kaukab-l-nind 

Observer 

Wednesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

On Thursdays 

L 

Pioneer 

Daily, except Tuesdays 
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Ludhiana . . 

. Matwala Weekly . . 

On Mondays. 

f 

Daily Commerce . . 

Daily. 


Daily Market Keport 

Daily. 

Lyalpur . • . . -s 

The Daily Beopar Gazette 

Daily 

{ 

Weekly Tajarat . . 

On Thursdays. 

f 

Ananda Bodhini . . 

Eyery Wednesday. 

1 

Catholic Leader . . 

Wednesdays. 


Christian Patriot . . 

Saturdays. 


Daily Express 

Daily, except Sundays and Mon 



day mornings. 


Dally News 

Daily 


Desabandhu 

Every Saturday. 


Desabhakatan 

Daily. 


Dinavartamanl 

Daily 


Dravidan . . 

Daily. 


Hindu 

Dally 


Hindu Nesan 

Saturdays. 


India 

Daily, except Sundays. 


Indian Express 

Daily. 


Indian Railway Journal .. 

15th of every month 


Indian Review 

Monthly. 


Janararthamani . 

Weekdays. 


Jarlda>l<Rozgar 

Saturdays. 


Justice 

Daily. 

Madras •• . ■{ 




Law Times 

Saturdays. 


Madras Mall 

Dally. 


Muhammadan 

Mondajrs and Thursdays. 


Mukhbir-i-Deocan 

Wedne^ays. 


Nyayadlplka 

Daily. 


New India 

Dally. 


New Times 

Daily 


Patriot 

Saturdays. 


Reuters Commercial and Shipping 



Service 



Scientific Press of India 



Standard Sporting News . . 

Fridays. 


Swathanthara Sangu 

Tuesdays and Fridays 


Tamil Nadu 

Saturdays. 


The All India Racing News 

Fridays 


The Daily Alma-E 

Daily, except Fridays. 


The Original Vel Sporting News 

Thursdays. 


The Venus Sporting News 

Fridays. 

Mandalay 

Upper Burma Gazette 

Daily. 

Mangalore . . 

Swadeshabhimani 

Thursdays. 

r 

A Terra 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Margao(Ooa) .. •< 

Notlotas 

Mondays. 

1 

Ultramar 

Mondays and Fridays. 

Mattanoherl 

Ghakravarthi 

Saturdays. 
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Title in full 

Da> of going to Press 

Mehar 

. . 

Shamshlr Islam . . 

On Thursdays. 

Meerut 

{ 

Bhavlahya Banl . . 

Aoznama Qaum .. 

Every Saturday. 

Dally. 

Mhow 

.. 

Satyarth Patrika 

Thursdays. 

Mirpurkhae.. •• 

{ 

Mirpurkhaa Gazette 

Musalman 

Wednesdays. 

Every Saturday. 

Mirpur City 


Ehichri Samachar 

Saturdays. 

Moulmetn . . 


Moulmeln Advertiser 

Dally. 

Ilount Boad, Madras 


Hindu 

Dally, except Sundays 

Mussoorie 


Mussoorie Times 

Thursdays. 

Muttra 


Jain Gazette 

Mondays. 

Muvattupuzha 


Kerala Dheeplka . . 

Saturdays. 

Muzaffarnagar 


Weekly Sewak 

W cekly. 

MuzaPfarpur 


Loksangrah 

Wednesdays. 

Mymenslngh . • 


Oharu Mihir 

Tuesdays. 

Mysore 


Wealth of Mysore 

Daily, except Sundays. 

Nabadwlp . . 


Nadia Prakash 

Daily. 

Nageruoll .. 


Travancore Times 

Tuesdays. 


r 

Hitavada . . . . 

Wednesdays, 


1 

Indian Labour Journal , . 

Saturdays 

Nagpur 

1 i 

j 

Maharashtra 

Tuesdays 

K ; 
I 

Swatantrya 

1 

Daily, except Mondays. 



Tarun Bharat 

On Tuesdays. 


i 

Young Patriot 

Sundays. 

Naini Tal 

{ 

Associated Press of India 

I Naini Tal Gazette . . 

Wednesdays. 

Naslk 

. . 


Saturdays. 

Nathlagali . . 


Associated Press of India 


Naushahro.. 

( 

1 

Mata 

Uhaktl . . 

On Wednesdays every Fortnight 
Mondays. 

Nawabshah 

{ 

Nawabsha Gazette 

Mukti 

On Wednesdays, 

Monthly. 



Free Press Bulletin 

Dally. 

New Delhi . . 

{ 

Free Press of India 

Statesman 

Daily. 


r 

Dlarlo de Nolte 

Dally. 

Nova Goa .. 


Heraldo 

Dally, except Mondays, 


1 

O'Debate .. .. .. 

Mondays. 


L 

O'Heraldo 

Daily. except Sundays and 
holidays. 


r 

Associated Press of Ind la . . 

Ootacamund 

4 1 

South of India Observer 

Dally Issue, except Sundays. 


l! 

Nilglri Times 

Wednesdays. 
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Stations i Title in full 


Orai 

Palaracottah 

Pandharpur 

. Utsah . 

Varan tha Varthamanam . . 

. Pandhari Mltra 

Pangsa 

Panjlm, Goa 

Pamr 

• Kangal 
. O’Crente 

Uttara Tharaka .. 

Patna 

[ 

Associated Pre'^s of India 

Behar Herald 

Express . 

Free Press of India 

Iteehad 

Maiiaveer 

Patna Times 

Searchlight 

Pen . . . . 

r 

Peshawar . 

1 

Kolaba S'lmachar - 
Associated Press of India 

Khvber Mail 

Sarhad 

The Frontier Advocate 

Poora .. .. -1 

f 

1 

1 

1 

Deccan Herald 

Dnyana Prakash 

Harijan 

K »8arl . . , . . . 

1 Mahratta 

Poona Star 

Servant of India 

Sakai 

Sun 

War Cry 

Poona Citv.. .. ^ 

Dinahandhu 

8at\agrahee 

Sat ya prakash 

Servant of Indl i 

Qiiadian (rfaBatalaJ 

1 

L 

Alfazai 

' Mhakam ... 

1 Alfarooq 

I Nur 

1 Review of Religions (in English ) 
Do (in Urdu) 

Quetta ,, {j 

Baluchistan Gazette 

Baluchistan Herald Daily Bulletin 

ll 

QulJon . . . , 'll 

^ 1 

Desabhlmani 

Malayala Rajyam 

Malayan 

r 

Rajkot . , . . 1 

East (t West Tiade Deielopri 
Kathiawar Times .. 

Lohana Hitechhu 

Western India Press Nc\vs 
Agency 

Rampur (Kathiawar) 
Banshl ... i 

1 

Saurashtrn 

Associated Press of India 

I 

Rangoon . J | 

Burma Exchange Gjzctte and 
Daily Advertiser 

Burma Sunday Times 

Chinese Daily New’S 


Day of going to Press 


Thursdays 
Every Saturday . 

Sundays. 

Fridays 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Saturdays. 

Dally. 

On Mondays. 

Daily 

On Saturdays 
Saturdays. 

Fridays 

On Sundays 
Daily 

On Mondays 
Daily. 

Dally except Mondays. 
Weekly 

Tuesdays and Fridays. 
Sundays. 

Daily 

Wednesday'?, 

Daily, except Tuesdays 
Eyery Saturday 
Monthly. 

Every Tlmrsday 
Bi-weekly. 

Daily 

Weekly 

Bl-weekly 

Wpeklv. 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

Monthh 

Monthly. 

Wednesdays and Saturdays 
Daily. 


Daily 

Wednesdays and Saturdays. 

Last day of every month. 

W ednesdavB and Sundays, 
Wednesdays 


Daily. 


Daily. 

Sundays. 
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Stations. 



Title in lull. 

Day of going to Press 




Free Burma 

Free Press of India 



Daily. 




I^ew Burma 



Tri-weekly. 




New Light of Burma 



Daily, except Mondays. 




Rangoon Dally News 



Thursdays. 

Rangoon — contd, .. 



Rangoon Evening Post 



Week-days. 



Rangoon Gazette . . 



Daily, except Mondays, 




Rangoon Mail 



Saturdays. 




Rangoon Times 



Dally, except Sundays. 




The Commercial News 



Dally 



1 

The Sun 



Dally, except Sundays. 

Ratnaglrt . . 


r 

Balvant 


.. 

Tuesdays 


i 

Satya Shodhak 


. 

Sundays 



r 

Frontier Mall 



Daily, except Sundays & nolldav*? 

Rawalpindi.. 


Prabhat 



Daily 


L 

Shihab 



Bi- weekly. 

Robertsonpet 



Kolar Gold field News 



On Tuesdays 

Rohri , . 



Sirat Mustakim 



On 15th of each monti 

Satara 


r 

Shubha Suchaka 



Fridays 



Samarth 



Every Sunday 

SataraCtty.. 



Prakash 

.. 

, , 

Wednesdays 

Secunderabad 



Hyderabad Bulletin 



Daily, 

Shahiabanpur 



Sarpunch . . 

.. 


Dally. 



r 

Alhanif 



Pi very Monday. 




Melap 



Evciv Monday 




Message of happiness 



1st ot e,ith mouth 

SlUkarpur Sind 

■ 


Qurbani 



Daily 




Shewdk 



I'iveiv Wedno«^day 



1 

Sidakat 



Thuisdavs 

Shillong 



International Times 



On Saturdays 

SholapuT ,, 


r 

Kalpataru . . 
Karmayogi 

•• 


Sundays. 

Thursdays 

Tuesdays 



Sholapur Samachar 





L 

The Jain Ga/ctte 



Tuesdays 

Silchar 



Navajiig 

Surma 


•• 

Monthly, 

Sundays 

BlTnla 



Sundav Times (Simla Edition) 


Mondays 

Srinagar Kashmir 



Daily Vitasta 



Dally 



r 

Alhaq 



On Saturdays 



1 

Alhl/.b 



On Fildays 


1 


Dharamvir 



Saturdays. 

Sukkur 

- 


Rajput 

Sansar Chakar 

. 


On 1st of every month. 

On 1st and 15th of every mouth. 



i 

Sind Samachar 



Wednesdays and Saturdays. 



1 

Sindh 1 



1 Saturdays. 




Sukkur Gazette 



On Thursdays. 
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Stations 


Surat 


Sylhet 

Tilhar 

Tlnnevolly ,, 

Tlrupur 

Tinivalia . . . . 

Tohana v%a Hissar) 
Tra van core 

Trichinopoly 

Trlchur 

Trivandrum , , 

Tuticorin . . 

Udipl 

Vizagapatam 

Wal 

Wardba 
Yeotmal . . 


Title in full. 


r Dally Market Report 

Deshbandhu 

1 Deshl Mltra 

Finance Circular . . 

{ Gujarat 

/ Gujrat Mittra and Gujarat Darpan 
• Investorlloports Daily Quotations 
Jain Mltra 

, Khandwala Circular 

Praia Pokar . . . . . , 

I Pratap ... 

I Samachar . . 

Samisanj 
Share Circular 
Surat Akhbar 
The Hindu 

( Janasaktl . . 

[ , Parldarsaka 

. . ' Tilhar Munphat . 

Halpaka 

{ I Daily Bombay Telegraphic Cotton 
I News 

Daily Cotton Bulletin 

, I Nawabharathl 

The Market Report 

. j The Star of India . . 

/ Chandamarutham 
\ Wednesday Review 

Lokaprakaaam 

f I Associated Press of India 

I Malayalam Dally News 
Reuter's Limited 
Samadarsi . . 

I 1 Travancore Press Service . 

Trivandrum Daily News.. 

I The Link . 

(^1 Western Star 

f ^ Daily News 
^ The Daily Cotton News . . 

The Indo Foreign Market News . 

. . Satyagrahl 

.. Andhra Advocate 

. Vrlttasar 

f Maharashtra Dharma 
t I Rajasthan Kesari 

. . Lokamat . . 


Day of going to Press 


Dally. 

Dally, except Sundays. 
Thursdays. 

Daily 

Daily, except Sundays, 
Saturdays 

Daily, except Sundays. 
Wednesdays. 

Dally 

Wednesdays. 

Every Friday. 

Daily, except Mondays. 

Daily 

I Daily, except Mondays. 

Sundays. 

Daily 

On every Tuesday. 

I Wednesdays. 

4th, 11th, 18th, and 25th of 
every month 
Monthly. 


Daily, except Mondays. 

Dally, except Mondays. 

Tuesdays and Fridays, 

On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays 
Every Thursday. 

Daily, except Sundays 
Weduesdays, 

Mondays. 


Daily. 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur* 
days. 

Daily. 

Saturdays 

Tuesdays, Thursdays and Satur- 
days 
Daily. 

Daily. 

Daily. 

Thursdays. 

Fridays. 

Mondays 

Tuesdays, 

Saturdays. 

Thursdays. 
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An event of f?reat Importance in the Wetory 
of Indian banking was the formation on the 27th 
January 1921 of the Imperial Bank of India 
by amalgamation of the three Presidency Banks 
of Bengal, Bombay and Madras. 

The idea of a Central Banking establishment 
for British India was mooted as eaily as 1886, 
and was the subject of a minute by Mr. James 
Wilson, when Finance Member, in 1859. Again, 
in 1867 Mr. Dickson, the well-known Secretary 
of the Bank of Bengal, submitted detailed pro- 
posals for an amalgamation of the three Presi- 
dency Banks. On various later occasions the 
matter was brought forward without result and 
It was discussed by the Chamberlain Commission 
on Indian Finance and Currency in 1913 
The present scheme which has come to fruition 
was however the result of a rapprochement on 
the part of the Banks themselves as a result of 
the experience gained during the war and the 
realisation of tlie desirability of strengthening 
and extending the Banking system in 
India. 

The Presidency Banks — The history of 
the Presidency Banks in their relationship with 
Government falls into three w(dl-deflned stages 
Prior to 1862 the Presidency Banks had the 
right of note issue, but were directly controlled 
by Government and the scofie ot their business 
was restricted by their charters. The second 
period was from 1862 to 1876. In 1862 the 
iianks were deprived of the right of note issue, 
tiiough by tlieir agreements ot that year they 
were authorised to transact the paper currency 
business as agents of Government. As com- 
pensation for the loss of their right of issue, they 
were given the use of the Government balances 
and the management of the treasury work at 
tiie Presidency towns and at their branches 
Tile old statutory limitations on their business 
were at the same time greatly relaxed, though 
tlie Government’s power of control remained 
unchanged. In 1866 the agreements were re- 
vised and tlie paper currency business was re- 
moved from their control and placed under 
tlie direct management of Government. The 
tliird jieriod dates from the Presidency Banks 
Act of 1876 by which nearly all the most im- 
portant limitations of the earlier jieriod were 
reimposed, i^ut, very briefly, the principal 
restrictions imposed by this Act prohibited the 
Banks from conducting foreign exchange 
business, from borrowing or receiving deposits 
payable out of India, and from lending 
for a longer period than six months, or upon 
mortgage or on the security of immovable pro- 
I^rty or upon promissory notes bearing less 
tnan two independent names or upon goods, 
unless the goods of the title to them were depo- 
sited with the Bank as security. At the same 
Clovernment abandoned direct interference 
m the management, ceasing to appoint official 
Qire^ors and disposing of their shares in the 
Banks. The Banks no longer enjoyed the full 
use of the Government balances. Reserve 
Treasuries were constituted at the Presidency 
towns into which the surplus revenues were 
nrawn and the balances left at the disposal of 
tno Banka were strictly limited. 


[ This system continued with only minor 
modifications until 1920. During the war, 

1 however, the policy was deliberately adopted 
of reducing the amount of the balances held in 
the R,eserve Treasuries and leaving much larger 
balances with the Headquarters of the 
Presidency Banks in order to assist the money 
market. 

The Imperial Bank — ^Under the Imperial 
Bank of India Act (XLVII of 1920), the control 
of the Bank is entrusted to a Central Boards of 
Governors with Local Boards at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras and such other places as 
the Central Board, with the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General in Council may deter- 
mine. The Central Board of Governors consists 
of — 

(а) Managing Governors not exceeding 

two in number, appointed by the 
Governor-General in Council on re- 
commendation by the Central Board, 

(б) the Presidents, Vice-Presidents and 

Secretaries of the Local Boards ; 

(c) the Controller of the Currency, or other 
officer nominated by the Governor- 
! General in Council, and 

I (d) not more than four non-officials, nomi- 
nated by the Governor- General in 
Council. 

Representatives of any new Local Boards, 
which may be constituted, may be added at 
the discretion of the Central Board. 

The Controller of the Currency and the 
Secretaries of the Local Boards are entitled to 
attend the meetings of the Central Board but 
not to vote under the agreement with 
Government The Governor-General in Council 
is entitled to issue instructions to the Bank in 
resiiect of any matter which in his opinion 
vitally affects his financial policy or the safety 
of the Government balances, end if the Controller 
of the Currency or such other officer of Govern- 
ment as may be nominated by the Governor- 
General in Council to be a Governor of the 
Central Board shall give notice in writing to 
the Managing Governors that he considers that 
any action proposed to be taken by the Bank 
will be detrimental to the Government as 
affecting the matters aforesaid, such action shall 
not be taken without the approval in writing 
of the Governor-General in Council Under 
the Imperial Bank of India Act provision was 
made for the increase of the capital of the Bank. 
The capital of the three Presidency Banks con- 
sisted of 3f crores of ruiiees in shares of Rs 500 
eath, fully subscribed. The additional capital 
authorised was 7i croros in shares of Rs. 500 
each, of which Rs 125 has been called up, mak- 
ing the present capital of the Bank Rs. Hi 
crores, of which Rs. 6,62,50,000 has been 
paid up The Reserve Fund of the Bank is 
Rs 5,22,50,000 and the Balance Sheet of 
31st Deceinbei 1933 showed the Government 
balance at Rs 6,44,10,571, other deposits at 
Rs 74,12,77,440 and Cash Rs 18,59,75,840, 
with a percentage of Cash to liabilities of 22 83. 

Class of Business — The Inc perial Bank of 
India Act follows the Presidency Banks Act of 
1876 in defining absolutely the class of busineas 
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in which the Bank may engage, though the older 
limitations are modified in some minor points. 
It permits for the first time the constitution of a 
London Office and the borrowing of money in 
England for the purpose of the Bank’s business 
upon the security of assets of the Bank, but not 
the opening of cash credits, keeping cash 
accounts or receiving deposits in London except 
from former customers of the Presidency Banks. 
The Act provides for an agreement between the 
Bank and the Secretary of State, and this 
agreement, which was signed on the 27th 
January 1921 and is for a period of ten years 
determinable thereafter by either party with 
one year’s notice, provides, xnter alta, for the 
following important matters — 

(1) All the general banking business of 

the Government of India is to be 
carried out by the Imperial Bank. 

(2) The Bank will hold all the Treasuiy 

Balances at Headquarters and at 


its branches. This Involves the 
abolition of the Keserve Treasury 
system. 

(3) Within five years the Bank undertakes 

to open 100 now branches of 
which the Government of India may 
determine the location of ono in 
four. The branches and agencies 
of the three Presidency Banks prior 
to the date of amalgamation number* 
ed 60, including the Colombo branch 
of the Bank of Madras. The Bank 
of Bengal had no branches prior to 
the proposal to transfer Govern- 
ment business to the Bank in 1861-62 
but no less than 18 branches were 
established before 1868. 

(4) The management of the Public Debt 

will continue to be conducted by 
the Bank for specified remuneration 


Managing Governors 


The Directorate. 

rsir borne A Smith, Kt , K u i.E, 
"bW Lamond, E‘'q 


Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Secretaries of the Local Boards 


CALOIjTTA — 

J Reid, Ka\, Esq 

Kai lUh.idur Sir BadruLis Go(>nk<i, Kt , r I E 
B A C Neville, Esq 


Pre'-uient 

Vice-President 

Secretary 


Bombay — 

Sir Pursihot.iuidas Thakiirdas, Kt , 0 I K , M B E 
E J Bunbury, Esq , m 0 
J G BidUnd, Esq 
MADIlAS— 

S V Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Esq 
W 0 Wiight, Esq , o B E , V 1 ) 

R A Graj , Esq , M c 


I’resident 

Vice-President. 

Secretary 

President 
Vice- President 
Secretary. 


Controller of the Currency 


J B Kelly, Esq, (Olbg ) 


Nominated by Government. 

The Hon’blc Sir Binshaw E Wacha, Kt , J r , Bombay 
Sir Rajendra Nath Mookeijee, kcie.kcvo, Calcutta 
The Hon’ble Rajah Sir S 11 M Annamalai Chettiar, Kt , Madras 
Sirdar Bahadur Sir Sunder Singh Majithla, Kt , C I E., Amritsar 


Manaoek in Bonbon, 
R R Biricll, Esq (Ag ) 
Branohbb. 


Burra Bazaar. 

Alleppey. 

Chapra 

Farrukhabad. 

Calcutta 

Ambala 

Chittagong. 

Ferozepore. 

Clive Street, Calcutta 

Ainbala Cant. 

Cocanada. 

Fyzabad- 

Park Street, Calcutta 

Amraoti. 

Cochin 


Byculla, Bombay. 

Amritsar. 

Coimbatore. 

Gava 

Mandvi, Bombay 

Asansol 

Colombo. 

Godhra. 

Sandhurst Road, 


Cuddalore. 

Gojra 

Bombay 

Bangalore. 

Cuudapah. 

Gorakhpur. 

Mount Road, Madras. 

Bareilly. 

Cuttack. 

Gujranwala. 


Bassein. 


Guntur 

Abbottabad. 

BelUffy. 

Dacca 

Gwalior. 

Abohar. 

Benares. 

Darbhanga, 

Hathras. 

Adoni. 

Berhampore (Gan jam) 

Darjeeling. 

Howrah 

Agra. 

Bozwada 

Dehra Dun. 

Hubli. 

Ahmedabad 

Bhagalpur. 

Delhi 

Hyderabad (Deccan) 

Ahmedabad City. 

Bhopal. 

Dhnnbad. 

Hyderabad (Sind). 

Ahmednagar. 

Broach 

Dhulia. 


Aimer 

Buiandshahr. 

Dibrugarh. 

Indore. 

Akola. 



Jaipur. 

Akyab. 

Calicut 

Ellore. 

Jalgaon. 

Aligarh 

Cawnpore. 

Erode 

Jalpaiguri. 

Allahabad. 

Chandpur 

Etawah. 

Jamshedpur. 
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Ihansi 

J(jdhpiir 

Tubbulporp 

Tiillundur 

Karachi 

Kasur 

Katni 

KhamHaoii 

Khauclvva 

Kiinibakoua m 


l.a bore 
Lark.uia 
Tan know 
Jaidhiana 
Lyallpiii, 


M id lira 

J\faiulaJa\ 

MangaJori 

^[asulipataiii 

Meerut 

JMont'Jomcry . 


M oradal).)*! 
Mold nil in 
Multan 
Murreo 
I Mussoono. 

I IM ultra 
Aluzafhirnami 
I Mu/al[aii)Ui 
Aljin^yan 
Mvmtn^inj^b 

Nadiad 
Nagpur 
I Kami Tal 
j JSandi d 

I ]Vandval 
iraiTifiunm 
' Nasik 
I Noir.ipatain 
1 Ncllorp 
' Kew Jlelhi 
i Nowshera. 


Outai <iinund 

Patna 
Peshawar 
Peshawar Cltj 
Poona 

' PO'uiaCity, 
Porbandar 
' Purnea. 

Qu< tta 
Paipui 

1 Rajahinuiulry 
; Kajkot 
l{.llll|)UI 
Uan^oon 
Uawalpindl 

Sail iranpur 

' Silcm 
Sariiodba 
I h( i iiuderab ul 
Shilloti}' 

! hhol.ipur 


Sialkot. 

I Simla 
1 Sikipur. 

SiinaRiir (Kashmir 

Sukkur 

Surat 

'relllchprrv 
PiniK v»'lly 
1 irupiir. 
L’richinopol> 

Ti i( liur 

d'rlvandruTii 

Tutironn 

LJjjahi 

Vellore 

Vlrawapatnrn 

Vlzianai^ram 

Wardha. 

Ycotnial 


In Schedule 1, Pirt i, of the A<t, the various 
dcsciiptions of business Mhldi the Jtank inav 
transact are laid down, and in Part 2 it is ex- 
])resslv provided that the Bank sli ill not transact 
any kind of tiankint' business other than that 
sanctioned In Part 1 


(')) Making Bank Post Bills and lii ttcr'^ of 
lied it payable in India and Ceylon. 

((>) Buying and selliii" ^old and silver 

(7) Becelvii)}' deposits 

(8) lleceiving securith s for safe custody. 


Briclly stated, tlie main classes of business 
sanctioned are — 

(1) Advancing money upon the security of* — 

(а) Stocks, <S:c , in which a trustee h aiitho- ' 

rised by A( t to invest trust mone'is 

(б) Securities issued bv State aided Kail- ' 

wavs, notified by the Governor- | 
Geueral-in-Council j 

(c) Debentures, or other securities issued 

under Act, by, or on behalf of, a ' 
District Board | 

(d) Goods, or documents of title thereto, i 
deposited with, or assigned to tlie Bank } 

(e) Accepted Bills of Exchange or Pro i 

Notes 

(f) Fully paid shares and debentures of 

Companies with limited liability or 
immovable property or documents of 
title relating thereto, as collateral | 
security where the original security 
is one of those specified in a, ft, c, d and, I 
't aiithoilsed by the Central Board, in e i 

(2) With the sanction of the Local Govern- ^ 

nient, advancing money to Courts of Wards ' 
upon security ol estates* in tlieir charge j 

(3) Drawing, accepting, d ouuting, buying 
and sfdllng bills of exchange and other negotiibb ' 
securities payable in India and Ceylon, and snb- , 
jeet to the directions of the Governor-General-m- I 
t'ouncll, the discounting, buying and selling of ' 
bills of exchange pay.ible outside India for ' 
and from or to such Banks as may bo approved j 

(4) Investing the Banks’ funds in the seen- i 

nties referred to in (1) a, ft, c. ‘ 


(0) Selling such prop* rties as may come into 
tlie Bank’s possession in satisfaction of claims 

(10) Transacting agency business on com- 
misMon 

(11) Acfim, as Administrator, for winding 
Ul) estates 

(12) Drawing bills of excffiange and granting 
letters of credit payable out of India for the use 
ot principles in connection with (ll) and also 
for private constituents for ftona fide personal 
needs 

(13) Buying, for the purpose of meeting such 
bills, etc , bills of exchange payable out of India 
at any usance not exceeding six months 

(14) Borrowing money in India 

(15) Borrowing money in Engkand upon se- 
curity of assets of the Bank, but not otlierwlse 

llie ])riiiel])al restrictions placed on the busi- 
ness of the Bank In Part 2 are as follows — 

(L) It shall not make any loan or advance — 

(«) For a longer period than six months , 

(ft) upon the security of stock or shares of 
the Bank , 

(c) save in the case of estates specified in 
Part 1 (Courts of Ward) upon mort- 
gage or security of immovable pro- 
pel tj or documimts of title thereof 

(2) Tile amount which may he advanced to 
any individual or partnership is limited 

(3) Discounts cannot be made or advance** 
on pcrscnal security given, unless such iis- 
covints or advances carry with them the several 
responsibilities of at least two pereoxs or firms 
unconnected with each other in general pail- 
nership. 
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The Balance Sheet of the Bank as at Slat December 1933 was os follows : — 


Liabilities. 

Rs 

a 

P 

Assets. 

Rs 

a 

P 

Subscribed Capital ^ . . 

11,25,00,000 

0 

0 

Government Securities 
Other authorised Secu- 
rities under the Act 

46,19,28,633 

13 

3 

Capital Paid up 

6,62,50,000 

0 

0 

83,67,693 

4 

H 

Reserve 

6,22,50,000 

0 

0 

Ways and Means Atlvanccs 



Public Deposits 

6,44,10.671 

3 

10 

to the Government of 




Other Deposits . . 

74.12.77,440 14 

4 

India 

1,60,00,000 

0 

0 

Loans against Securities 




Loans 

4,16,07,099 

15,29,47,803 

5 

11 

per contra 




Cash Credits 

5 

4 

Loans from the Govern- 




inland Bills discounted and 



ment of India under 




purcluserl 

2,00,61,476 

7 

8 

Section 20 of the Paper 




Foreign Bills discounted 



Currency Act, against 




and purchased . 

2,56,966 

13 

<) 

Inland Bills discount- 




Hull ion 




ed and purchased per 




Dead Stock 

2,53,94,606 

9 

') 

contra 




Liability of Constituents 




Contingent Liabilities 




for Contingent Liabili- 
ties per contra . 







Sundries 

97,73,590 

14 

5 

Sundries 

88,16,596 

2 

10 

Balances with other Banks 

10 <>9,901 

13 







73,70,28,767 

8 

1 





Cash 

18,59,76,840 12 

1 1 

Bupees 

02,30,04,608 

5 

0 

Rupees 

92,30,04,608 

5 

0 


The above Balance Sheet includes — £ s. d. 


Depositw in lyondon 927,003 17 4 

Advances and Investments in London 1,333,920 6 1 

Cash and Balances at other Banks in London . 130,850 5 2 

Government Deposits. 

The following statement shows the Government deposits with each Bank at various periods 
during the last 40 years or so : — 

In Lakhs of rupees. 


- 

Bank 

of 

Bengal. 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras. 

Total 


Bank 

of 

Bengal 

Bank 

of 

Bombay. 

Bank 

of 

Madras 

Total 

30th June 
1881 

230 

Cl 

53 

844 

1913 .. 

247 

167 

68 

482 

1886 

329 

82 

39 

450 

1914 . . 

290 

197 

9.1 

5»U 

1891 

332 

97 

63 

482 

1915 .. 

263 

187 

102 

552 

1896 

225 

88 

67 

370 

1916 . 

336 

263 

115 

714 

1901 

187 

90 

63 

340 

1917 .. 

1338 

716 

209 

2263 

1906 

186 

93 

46 

325 

1918 . . 

664 

649 

213 

1426 

1911 

198 

129 

77 

404 

1919 .. 

346 

298 

142 

78C 

1912 

210 

155 

76 

440 

1920 . 

801 

j 663 

170 

1634 





26th Jan 
1921. 

384 

206 

138 

7f'H 


Imperial Bane. 


30th June 1921 
„ 1\»22 

„ 1923 

1924 
„ 1925 

„ 1926 

„ 1927 

„ 1928 

„ 1929 

„ 1980 

1931 
„ 1932 

„ 1933 


2,220 

1,672 

1,266 

2,208 

2,252 

3,254 

1,004 

796 

2,074 

1,891 

1,596 

l,90a 

682 
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Government Deposits. 

The proportions which Government deposits have borne from time to time to the total Capital 
Reserve and deposit of the three Banks are shown below — 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 


— 

1 

Capital. 

2 

Reserve. 

3 

Government 

deposits. 

4 

Other 

deposits 

Proportion of 
Government 
deposits to 

1, 2, 3 & 4. 

1st UeceiiiOet 







1901 



360 

158 

340 

1463 

14*3 T)er cent. 

1906 



360 

213 

307 

2745 

8*3 „ 

1907 



360 

279 

335 

2811 

8*8 

1908 



360 

294 

325 

2861 

8*4 ,, 

1909 



360 

309 

307 

3265 

7*4 ,, 

1910 



360 

318 

339 

3234 

9*7 „ 

1911 



360 

331 

438 

3419 

9*6 „ 

1912 



376 

340 

426 

3678 

9-0 „ 

1913 



876 

361 

687 

3644 

11*8 „ 

1914 



376 

370 

561 

4002 

10*5 „ 

1936 



375 

386 

487 

3860 

9*6 „ 

1916 



375 

369 

520 

4470 

9*0 „ 

1917 



375 

35 1) 

771 

6771 

9*3 „ 

1918 



375 

363 

864 

5097 

12 9 „ 

1919 



375 

340 

772 

7226 

8*8 »• 

1920 



375 

355 

901 

7725 

9 6 

30th June 

(Imperial 






Bank) 








1921 



547 

376 

2220 

7016 

21 8 „ 

1922 



562 

371 

1672 

6336 

18 6 ,, 

1923 



562 

411 

1256 

7047 

13 5 „ 

1924 

, , 


662 

435 

2208 

7662 

20-2 „ 

1925 



662 

457 

2252 

7588 

20*7 „ 

1926 

, , 


662 

477 

3254 

7530 

27*4 „ 

1927 



562 

492 

1004 

7317 

10*6 „ 

1928 



562 

507 

796 

7331 

8 6 „ 

1929 

, . 


562 

517 

2074 

7233 

19 9 „ 

1930 



562 

627 

1391 

7003 

14 6 „ 

1931 



662 

537 

1596 

6615 

17 1 ,, 

1932 



562 

642 

1908 

6149 

20 8 ,, 

1‘ 33 



662 

520 

582 

742 3 

0*4 „ 


Recent Progress. 

The following statements show the progress made by the three Banks prior to their amalga* 
matlon into the Imperial Bank — 

In Lakhs of Rupees, 

BANK OP Bengal 



- 


Capital 

Reserve 

Govt. 

depo- 

sits 

Other 

depo- 

sits. 

Cash 

Invest- 

ments 

Dividend 
for year. 

31st December 









1900 



200 

103 

155 

682 

243 

136 

11 per cent. 

1905 



200 

140 

167 

1204 

396 

181 

12 

1906 



200 

150 

160 

1505 

528 

149 

12 

1907 



200 

157 

187 

1573 

460 

279 

12 

1908 



200 

165 

178 

1576 

507 

349 

13 

1909 



200 

170 

168 

1760 

615 

411 

14 

1910 



200 

175 

198 

1609 

614 

368 

14 

1911 



200 

180 

270 

1677 

729 

321 

14 

1912 



200 

185 

234 

1711 

665 

310 

14 

1913 



200 

191 

SOI 

1824 

840 

819 

14 

1914 



200 

200 

287 

2160 

1169 

621 

16 

1915 



200 

•204 

265 

1978 

785 

793 

1« 

1916 



200 

•213 

274 

2143 

772 

768 

16 

1917 



200 

1221 

4 48 

2934 

1482 

773 

17 

1918 



200 

n89 

584 

2392 

894 

779 

17 

1919 



200 

t200 

405 

3254 

997 

864 

1 17 

1920 



200 

:210 

434 

3398 

1221 

910 

19i 


* Includes Be. 63 lakhs as a reserve for depreciation of investments, 

t .. 67 „ 

t .. 26 „ 
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Reserve Bank of India, 


BANK OF Bombay* 


— 

G loital 1 

Be^cive 

Govt 

depo- 

sits. 

0th 01 1 

d( ‘po- 
sits 1 

(. .n-h 1 

1 

ment s 

I9h id end 
foi >ear 

1900 



100 

70 

87 

432 

129 

89 

il pel c( ut 

1906 



100 

87 

92 

U76 

259 

158 

33 

1906 



100 

02 

101 

832 

354 

177 

12 

1907 



100 

96 

112 

821 

324 

164 

13 

1908 



100 

101 

94 

832 

377 

149 

13 

1909 



100 

103 

120 

1035 

415 

163 

13 

1910 



100 

105 

152 

1053 

436 

149 

14 

1911 



100 

106 

107 

1101 

403 

208 

34 „ 

1912 



iOO 

106 

117 

1 124 1 

315 

210 

14 

1913 



100 

106 

200 

1016 1 

477 

23? 

14 

1914 



100 

110 

181 

1081 1 

646 

202 

35 

1915 



100 

100 

1 16 

1079 , 

423 

276 

15 

1916 



100 

90 

1 t2 

1367 , 

667 

312 

15 ,, 

1917 



100 

92 

2 55 

2817 

1398 

744 

17i 

1918 



100 

101 

177 

1749 , 

542 

353 

381 

1919 



100 

no 

292 

‘2756 1 

9*28 

‘115 

]9i ,, 

1920 



100 

120 

349 

2748 1 

876 

208 

2*2 





Bank op 

M \I>KAS. 




19*00 



60 

22 

3-i 

‘260 

82 

67 

8 pel cent 

1905 



60 

.30 

41 

344 ' 

140 

71 

10 

1906 


, 

hO 

32 

54 

355 1 

151 

81 

10 „ 

1907 



60 

36 

35 

416 

1G2 

84 

10 

1«08 



60 

40 

52 

447 

153 

84 

11 

1909 



00 

44 

49 

500 

141 

79 

12 

1910 



60 

48 

72 

567 1 

184 

85 

32 

1911 



60 

62 

59 

625 

165 

104 ' 

12 

1912 

. , 


75 

70 

75 

743 1 

196 

113 

12 

1913 



75 

7 1 

.H6 

805 ! 

219 

117 

12 

1914 



75 

79 

91 

761 , 

267 

1 54 

12 

1915 



75 

65 


.801 

256 

184 

‘ 12 

1916 



76 

Rr. 

104 

900 1 

286 

101 

1 12 

1917 



76 

'■'0 

87 

1 0*20 

490 

94 

1 12 

1918 



76 

60 

102 

954 . 

271 

139 

12 

1919 



75 

4 5 

104 

1215 

436 

175 

12 

1920 

•• 


75 

45 

118 

1679 , 

505 

211 

18 






MIM KIAL 

Tank 




30th June 


1 





i 


1921 



1 '47 

371 

‘2220 

701 1 > 

3133 

16.52 

I 6 pci < ent 

1022 



592 

411 

1 (*72 

t> 1 19 

3 195 

900 

10 

1923 



592 

4 15 

1*259 

7047 

291 1 

9 ‘2 5 

16 

192 4 



5()2 

4 57 

2208 

7692 

‘2195 

1175 

10 

1925 



502 

477 

2*252 

7588 

.1502 

1113 

16 

1926 



5(i2 

492 

1254 

7530 

1 503 

*2188 

10 

1927 



592 

50 7 

loot 

7)17 

*2 28 1 

20 50 

1 6 , 

1928 



592 

517 

796 

7 1 )1 

1377 

2 5 i5 

10 

1929 



562 

527 

2074 

72.1 

lot 1 

'B'O 

10 

1930 



502 

537 

1*191 

700 1 

] 996 

2999 

16 

1931 



592 

542 

1 59i) 

(*0|5 

1717 

‘5077 

14 

19.32 



592 

51 5 

1908 

(.14<> 

‘2201 

2979 

12 

19.33 



51 >2 

520 

5s2 

712 1 

2 ills 

J97 

1 2 


Proposal to Establish the Reserve Bank 'I'lu' oiimiial sli.in ( ijutal ol 11u> lUiik shill h< 
of India V Bill to ist.ihlish a B(‘s(i\t Bank live^rousoi iiiix » s di\ nh'd into sh.iri's ol Ks 100 
in India as an (‘ssrriti.il ])r« iinnn.ii \ to tin* (.nh, wlinh sli.ill hi lnll\ i».iu1-li|) tho in.i\i- 
introiliK tion ol the silu'nn ol Bidonns to uim imiin numlxi ol Mites an\ om sha ii liolih 1 shall 
Jndi.i a Btdiial (JoMrinneiit li»s )»t(‘ii ])/iss( d ha\e is JO cm'1\ 1i\(' sliaris i.iiniin' tlic riijhi 
bv the lA^^islatne Asscnihlv and Coiimil ol of oni Mite 'l'lu‘ nnnihei ol shni’ retzistiis 
State and J( ( eiv'ed tlie assent of the Goveinoi- shill Ik li\edatli\< to he maintained at lloinhav, 
Generalon Man h Gth ISll Tlu proiiosalseinbo (’ahntta, Belhi, JMidrm .ind B intioon .ind tin 
(lied in tin Bill .irc«nen below — nomm il ^alne ol the shaiis .issmned to eai h 

I’he Bank shall he lonstitntcd lor the jmi- lentii h.is Ikk n li\( d .it Us 1 It) lai s for Bolnha^ 
poses of tikiinj; o\fr the inan.ii'einent ol tin Its 1 !"> I n s loi Cdintfa JIs 1 I iai s lor Dilhi 
( urrem j liom the Go\ernor-G( mial in ('onin il Us 7l) la< s lui JMadias and Us ,}U lai s toi 
and of larrMii^' on the business ol hankin”: in Uan<j;oon. 
accordance with the p^o^islons ol the Ait 
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Reserve Bank of India. 


Management — The general superintendence 
-ind dire( tion of the affairs and business of the 
Bank will i)e entrusted to a Central Board of 
Birectors which shall exercised all powers and 
do all acts and things which may be exorcised 
and done by the Bank The Board shall be 
composed of — 

{a) A Governor and two Deputy Go\ernors 
to be appointed by the Governoi -General in 
('ouncil utter consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board. 

{b) Four Directors to be nominated by the 
(lovernor- General in Council 

(c) Eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of tlie shareholders on the various registers 

(it) One Government official to be nominated 
bv the Governor-General in Council 

The Governor and Deputy Governors shal- 
b(‘ the executive he.ids, and shall hold olllcc 
lor HU( li term not exceeding five years as the 
(iovernor-General m Council may fix when 
appointing tlnmi, and shall be eligible for re- 
ippoinlinent A Local Board shall lie con- 
st itutisl lor each of the live areas 

Business which the Bank may transact — 

The It.ink shall be authorised to carry on and 
ti.insait the following commen lal business, 
a: The accepting of money on deposit with- 

out intciest tlie purchase, sale ana rediscount 
oi lulls ot e\( hang(‘ and x^roinlssory notes with 
fer tarn restrietions , the mamg of loans and 
idv im < s, re]),iYabIe on demand but not exceed- 
ing *)() (la>s, .igaiiist the security ot stocks, funds 
iiid se( unties (othei than immovable property) 
iganist gold com or bullion or documents of 
titl( to the same and such bills of exchange and 
piomissory notes as ard^ eligible for purchase 
oi r(dis(oiint l)y the flank, "the pur< base from 
Old s.ile to scheduled Banks oi steilmg in 
nuoiuits ol not less than the eciuivalent of 
Ils 1 lacs , the making of adyauces to the 
Covernor-Genoral m Council and to Local 
(i()V(‘rmnc‘nts ic'pavat.le in each case not later 
fiuin time months trom the date of making the 
ithatuc , tlie purciiase and sale of Goyernment 
si*i unties of the United Iviiigdom maturing 
within ten >c^ars from the date of purc_hasc‘, 

< he ])ur( iiasc and sale of secuntic'S ol the Goyeni- 
iiu'iil ol India oi of i Jaxal Government ot any 
iiKiturity or of a loc al authority m British India 
<u oJ certain St.ites in Indi.i which ma;y be 
spec died 

'I lie Bank sh ill ai t as Agent lor the Secietarv 
<»t State in Council, the Govenior-Gc neial in 

< ouiK il or an> Loc il Govc'rnment or State* m 
buhl the purchase and sale* ot gedd and 
ulscr tor the puichase, sale*, tiansicu and 
' 11^1 0(1 V ot lulls ol exchange, sc'c unties or sharc*s , 
lor the collection ol the juoceeds, wlicther 
pNiu ipal, interest or dividcuids, ot an> securities 
or shaios , tor the remittance ot such proceeds 
•'V bill ot exchange payable eitlier in India or 
t Isewherc , and lor the manageunent ot public 
cic'bt 

Right to issue Bank Notes —The Bank 
'"luui have the sole right to issue bank notes in 
Ibltish India and at the commencement shall 
<'*su (5 ( urrency notes ot the Government ot 
biciu sujipliecl to it by the Governor-General 
m Council and on and from the date ot Bticdi 
fbviisjtr tlje tloveniof-Gepcral iii Council shall 


not issue any currency notes The issue of 
bank notes sliall be conducted by the Bank in 
an Issue Department wTiich shall be separated 
and kept wliolly distinct from the Banking 
Department 

In addition to the nofe issue obligation the 
Bank shall imdcrtako to ac ( ept monies for 
aceemnt of the Secretary ol .State in Council, the 
Governor-General m Coiinc il and ot Local Govern- 
ments and shall carry out their exchange, 
remittance and other banking oiierations iiu lud- 
ing the management of tlie public dc*bt on such 
conditions as may be .igreed upon 

Obligation to Soil or Buy Sterling — The 
Bank sliall sell to or buy trom any iieison who 
makes a demand m that behalf at its otiice 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Madras or Kan- 
goon, sterling for immediate dellverv in Ijondon 
at a rate not lower than Ish 5 Ib-bid and not 
higher than Ish (5 T-l(>d respectively , iirovidc'ci 
tliat no person shall lie entitled to demand to 
buy or sell an amount of sterling less than ten 
thou3.ind pounds Every Sc hc‘diilc‘cl hank shill 
mamtam with the Beserve Bank a balance ot 
not less tluiii 5 per cent of tlicir demand and 
Z per cent ot thc*ir time liabilities 

Agreement with the Imperial Bank -1'lie 
Bank sliall enter into an agrc*enunit with the 
Imperial Bank of India which sli.ill he suhjc'c t 
to the approv'il ol tlio Gov crnoi’-Gcnc'ral in 
Council and will remain in tone lor ir> >ens 
and thc‘rc‘aitei until live yeais notice on c'lthcT 
side* Brovisions to he* contained m the* igiec*- 
nient bc*twcc*n the* llescrv c* bank ol Indii and 
the Imperial Bank ot India aio — 

The* Imperial Bank ol India shall bo the 
sole agc'iit of theJlc'scrve Bank ol India at .ill 
places in Biitish India where tlicic* is a brancli 
ot the Imperial Bank of India which w.is m 
existence at tin* c ommc*nc emc'iit ot the Beserve 
Bank ot India Act and whcic> thc*rc‘ is no biaiuli 
ot tlic Banking Dojiartmcnt ol tlic* Bcscive 
Bank of India 

In f onsideration of the ])orformanco of the 
Agenev duties, llie Bc'servc* Jtank ot India shill 
pa\ tlie Iinpciial B.ink ol India as rc'mnnora- 
tum i sum which shill be* lor the* hist ten veais 
during which this .igrc‘enic*nt is in toicc* i com- 
mission calcnlated .it l/l(i jier c c>nt on the 
lirst Z^}Oi lores and pc'r cent on tin* ri*main- 
del ol the tot.il ot tlic ic'c c'lpts ind disbursc'inents 
di .lit with annually on <i( count ut (lovcinmcnt 
As loi the remaimitg live* \c*.iis the rc*iiuiiic‘i itum 
to be iKiid to the Impeiial Bank sliall la dctci- 
mmed on the basis ot the actual cost to the 
Imperial Biiik ot India as asc c*itainc‘d by 
CNjicrt .lec cmiit iiig mv c'stig.ition 

In c onslcler.itioii of tlic* maintenance' liy tlie 
Lmpen.il Bank ol India ol brauches not Ic'ss m 
number than those* c'xisting .it the commence- 
mc*ut of the Beserve* Bank ot India Act, the 
llc*sc*rve B.ink ol India sliall until the (>\piry 
ot 15 ycais, make* to the Imperial Bank the 
toHowiiig payments — 

(«) during the tirst five yc.irs of tins agreement 
Bs 9,00,000 per annum , (/>) during the next 
five >ears ot the agreement Bs 0,00,000 per 
annum, and (c) during the next five years of 
tlie agreement Bs ■1,00,000 per annum 

Allocation of Surplus — The Governor- 
General in Comic il sliall tran«tc*r to tiie Bank 
ruiiee sec uritie> ot tlie v.ilne ot Its five c rores 
to bo allocated hj the Bank to Beserve Eund 
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The Exchange Bank% 


Aftor niaXing the neccssarv and usual pro- 
Msions out ol jtruflTs, a cinnul.it i\c cIia idcnd at 
such rate not c\t(>cdin<^ ll\e per f cut per unnuin 
on the sh.aro (apital a« the (Jox ernor-Generul 
in Coumii m.T\ IK at the tune ot the ismie of 
the shar(b shell he paid and the surplus shall be 
allocated to the X'‘‘'^i‘‘fnt of an additional 
diMdend to the sh.in hohh rs tahulated on the 
scales pi escribed in the Act and the balance ot 
the surf this shall be jiaid to the (;o\einor-Ueneral 
in Coil IK il 

J’ro^j(lt'd lliat so loii^' as the Hesenc Fund 
is less than the sh.iic' <apitil, not less than 
tilt^ lacs ol rupees ol the surplus or the whole 


of the surjilus if less than that amount shall be 
allocated to the Ueserve Fund 

Publication of the Bank Rate — The Bank 
shall make public from time to time the 
standard rate at which it is jirepared to buy or 
re-dis( ount bills of e\chane;e or other commercial 
pajier (‘lifjib’.e lor purchase under the Act 
'J he Bank will publish the a'^eounts ot both 
the Issue and Banking Departments weekly in 
the (ia^zete of India 

Ihe Bank shall create an Agricultural Credit 
Department 

The lull text of the Reserve Bank Act is repro- 
duced elsewhere m the j oar Book. 


THE EXCHANGE BANKS. 


The Banks carrying on Exchange busmesel 
in India are merely branch agcnciea of Banks 
having their head otfices in London, on the 
cont-inent, or m the Far East and the United I 
States. Originally their business was confined 
almost exclusively to the financing of the ex- 
ternal trade of India , but in recent years 
most of them, while continuing to finance thi'- 
part of Indians trade, have alscj taken an active 
part in the financing of the internal portion also 
at the places where their branches are situated 

At one time the Banks earned on their opera 
tions m India almost entirely with monej 
borrow'cd elsewliere, principally 111 London — 
the home offices of the Banks attracting de- 
posits for use :n India hyolfering rates of in- 
terest much higher than the English Banks 
were able to quote Within recent years how- 
ever It has been discovered that it is possible 
to attract deposits in India on quite as favour- 
able terms as c n be done in London and a ver> 
large proportion of the financing done by the 
Exchange Banks is now earned through by 
moms of money actually borrowed in India 
No information is available as to how far cacA 
Bank has S( cure<l deposits m India, but the 
following statement published by the Director 
General of Statistics m India shows how rapidlv 
siKli deposits have grown in the aggregate 
Within iKont va'.ais. 

Total Deposits op ail Exci-anoe Banks 
sLi'URLD IN India, 


1000 

1905 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1915 
1914 

191.5 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 
19i0 

1921 

1922 
1 92 
1924 

192.5 
1 929 

1927 

1 928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


6185 
7435 
7480 
7619 
7338 
684 4 
7063 
7054 
7154 
6886 
7113 
6665 
6811 
6717 


In LiDig of liupc's. 

.. .. . ’050 

1704 
2479 
2816 

, . » « , , 39o3 

3101 
3014 

.. . 3354 

.. .. .. 3803 

’ • • * • • 6 337 


Exchange Banks' Investments. 

Turning now to the question of the invest- 
ment of the Banks' resources, so far as it con- 
ceruB India, this to a great extent consists of 
the purchase of bills drawn against impoits 
and exports to and from India. 

The financing of the import trade original ed 
and 18 carried throuch however for the mosl 
part by Branches outside India, the Indian 
Branches’ share in the business consisting prin- 
cipally in collecting the amount of the bills 
at maturity and in furnishing their other branch- 
es with information as to the means and stand- 
ing of the drawees of the bills, and it is as re- 
gards the export business that the Indian 
Branches are more immediately concerned 
The Exchange Banks have practically a mono- 
poly of the export finance in India and in view 
of the dimensions of the trade which has to 
be dealt with the Banks would under ordinary 
circumstances require to utilise a very large 
proportion of their resources m carrying through 
the business. They are able however by a 
system of rediscount in London to limit the 
employment of their own resources to a com- 
paratively small figure in relation to the busi- 
ness they actually put through. No definite 
information can be secured as to the extent 
to which rediscounting in London is earned 
on but th© following figures appearine in the 
balance sheets dated Slst December 1932 of the 
no Jerpoted Banks will give some idea of th'S 


iJATiiLiTY ON Bills of lxchanoe re- 
discounted AND STILL Current 


f'h.artered B.ink of India, Austia- 
li.i and China 2,11 0,000 

Eastern Bank, Jdd 32,5,000 

Hongkong and Sli.inghai B.anking 

Corpoiation 2,165,000 

Alercantile Bank of India, Ltd 1,081,000 

National Bank of India, Ltd .. 3,213,000 

P &0 B.in king Corporation, Ltd 1,301,000 


10,195,000 


The above figures do not of course relate 
to re-discounts of Indian bills alone, as the 
Banks operate in other parts of the world also, 
but it may safely be Inferred that bills drawn in 
India form a very large proportion of the whole 



The Exchange Banks 


The bills against exports are largely drawn at 
three months' sight and may either be “ clean” 
or be accompanied by the documents relating 
to the goods in respect of which they are drawn 
Most of them are drawn on well-known firms 
at home or against credits opened by Banks 
or financial houses in England and bearing as 
they do an Exchange Bank endorsement they 
are readily taken up by the discount house** 
and Banks in Ijondon Any bills purchased 
in India arc sent home by the first possible 
Mail BO that presuming they are rediscounted 
as soon as they roach London the Exchange 
Banks are able to secure the return of their 
money in about 16 or 17 days instead oi having 
to wait for three months which would be the 
case if they were unable to rediscount It 
must not be assumed however that all bill« 
are rediscounted as soon as they reach London 
as at times it suits the Banks to bold up the 
Mils in anticipation of a fall in the London 
discount rate while on occasions also the Banks 
prefer to hold the bills on their own account 
as an investment until maturity. 
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The Banks place thonr, elves in funds In India 
for the purxiose of purrhaslng export bills ir 
a variety of ways of v/hich the following are 
the principal — 

(1) Proceeds of import bills as they mature 

(21 Sale of drafts and telegraphic trans- 
fers paviible in London and elsewliere 
out of India 

(3) Purchase of Council Bills and Telegra- 
phic Transfers p.i\al»)e in India from 
the Secretary of State 

(4) Imports of bar gold and silver bullion 

(5) Imports of sovereigns from Loudon, 
Eg\pt or Australia 

The remaining business transacted by tbe 
Banks in India is of the usual nature an \ need 
not be given m detail. 

An Interestiug event in Iiniian Banking 
history is the recent entry in the Banking 
field hero of one of tho English ” Big Five ” 
This has bcs3n brought about by tlie acquisition 
of tho business of t'ox & Co , by Lloyds Bank 


The following is a statement of the p jsitioii of ( he \ ni"U" J’l\ch mge Bank'- c urMng on busincs-s 
in India as at 31st December 1931 — 


In 'J'hoUsdin/s of i 


Name. 

Capital. 1 

llescrve 

]>L [)0slts 

Cash and 
Investments. 

Bank of Taiw,in, Ltd 

772 

J Js 

l'>,0')4 

0,170 

Charloied Bank of India, Aiisti.ili.i and 
C'liina 

3,bb<» 

.),000 

J 5,()32 

20,079 

CompLoir National D’Esioinpte de Paii'- 

l,7lt''> 

5, 1 2^ 

J 07.008 

IS, JO j 

Eastern Bank, Ltd 

J,0(K) 

500 

(»,007 

5,00G 

Hongkong and Shanghai Banking 

Coi])oiatioii 

1,2M) 

7,J2'» 

227 

30,sl 7 

Imperial Bank of Pcisia 

(/)(> 

710 

2,7 to 

4,005 

Lloyds Bank, Ltd 

J ^hlO 

<s,00() i 

,;s2,i02 J 

241,2 15 

^rercantilc Bank of India, Ijtd 

1,0'')() 

L075 1 

1 1,0 w 

8,093 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 


3,104 ; 

40,0')7 

22,093 

National Bank of India, Ltd 

2,000 

2,200 

30, 1 1 3 

18,188 

^Sational City Bank of New Yoik 

37,200 

22 MMi 1 

380,^1 i 

255,880 

Netherlands Trading Society 

9,700 

2,420 i 

40,007 

21,908 

Netheilands India Commerdal Bank 

0,000 

3,111 

12,171 

10,023 

1’ 0 Banking Corporation, Ltd. 

2,594 

] 80 j 

7,071 

9,371 

Vokohama Specie Bank, Ltd 

5,8^2 

7,132 1 

1 

31,214 

2 5,811 
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Joint Stock Banks, 


JOINT STOCK BANKS. 


Previous to 1906 tnere wore few Banks of 
this description operating in India, and such as 
were then in existence were of comparatively 
small importance and had their business con- 
fined to a very restricted area. The rapid | 
development of this class of Bank, which has 
been so marked a feature in Banking within 
recent years, really had its origin in Bombay 
and set in with the establishment of the Bank 
of India and the Indian Specie Bank in 1906 
After that time there was a perfect stream 
of new flotations, and althodgh many of the new 
Companies confined themselves to legitimate 
banking business, on the other hand a very large 
number engaged in other businesses In addition , 
and can hardly be properly classed as Banks. 

These Banks made very great strides during 
the first few years of their existence, but it ' 
was generally suspected in well informed circles 
that the business of many of the Banks was 
of a very speculative and unsafe character and 
it was a matter of no great surprise to many i 
people when it became known that some of the 
Banks were In dlflacnitles. i 


The first important failure to take place was 
that of the People s Banic of India and tlie loss 
of confidence caused by the failure of that Bank 
resulted in a very large number of other failureo, 
the principal being that of the Indian Specie 
Bank. 

Since those events of ten years ago 
confidence has been largely restored But m 
April 1928 the Alliance Bank of Simla suspend- 
ed payment and is now in voluntary liquidation 
The effect of the failure of this old established 
Bank might have been disastrous but for the 
prompt action of tha Imperial Bank which 
dealt with the situation In close association 
with the Government of India. The Imperial 
Bank Undertook to pay the deprsltorg of the 
Alliance Bank 50 per cent, of the amounts duo 
to them A panic was averted and a critical 
period was passed through with little difficulty 

During 1923 the Tata Industrial Bank, which 
was established in 1918, was merged in the 
Central Bank of India. 


The following shows the position of the better known existing Banks as It appears In the 
latest available Balance Sheets — 


Jn Lakhs of Rupees 


Xauic. 

Capital. 

1 Reset ve. j 

Deposits j 

1 Cash and 

I investments 






Allahabad Bank, Ltd., affiliated to P & 0. 





Banking Corporation Ltd 

35 

44 

1,081 

706 

Bank of Baroda, Ltd 

30 

21 

539 

411 

Bank of India, Ltd 

i 100 

100 

1,449 

1,070 

Bank of My<^ore, Ltd 

20 

20 

193 

93 

Central Bank of India, Ltd 

1 168 

70 

2 222 

1,086 

Indian Bank, Ltd (Madras) 

12 

15 

"’l72 

22 

Punjab National Bank, Ltd 

31 

17 

455 

201 

Union Bank of India, Ltd 

39 

7 

58 
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Growth of Joint Stock Banks. j 
The following figures appearing in the Report} 
of the Director-General of Statistics shew the 
growth of the Capital, Reserve and Deposits} 
of the principal Joint Stock Banks registered; 
In India — | 

In Lakhs of rupees. 


1875 

Capital. 

.. 14 

Reserve. 

2 

Deposit* 

27 

1880 

18 

3 

63 

1885 

18 

5 

94 

1890 

33 

17 

270 

1895 

.. 63 

31 

566 

1900 

82 

45 

807 

1906 

133 

66 

1165 

1907 

229 

63 

1409 

1908 

.. 239 

69 

1626 

1909 

.. 266 

87 

2049 

1910 

275 

100 

2666 

1911 

285 

126 

2529 




Capital. 

Reserve, 

DenosHi 

1912 


291 

134 

2725 

1913 


231 

132 

2269 

1914 


251 

141 

1710 

1915 


281 

156 

1787 

1916 


287 

173 

2471 

1917 


303 

162 

3117 

1918 


436 

165 

4059 

1919 


639 

224 

6899 

1920 


837 

265 

7114 

1921 


938 

300 

7689 

1922 


802 

261 

6163 

1923 


689 

284 

4442 

1924 


690 

380 

6250 

1925 


673 

386 

6449 

1926 


676 

408 

5968 

1927 


688 

419 

6084 

1928 


674 

434 

6285 

1939 


786 

366 

6972 

1930 


744 

440 

6321 

1931 


777 

426 

6223 
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LONDON OFFICES, AGENTS OR COB RESPONDENTS OF BANKS AND 
FIRMS (DOING BANKING BUSINESS) IN INDIA 


Name of Bank. 


Imperial Bank of India . . 

Other Banis Kindred Firms 
Allahabad Bank 
Bank of India 
Central Bank of India . 

Grindlay <fe Co. 

Karnani Industrial Bank 

Punjab National Bank . . 

Simla Banking A Industrial Co 
Union Bank of India 

Exchange Banks. 

American Express Co , (Inc.' 
Banco Nacional Ultiainarlno 

Bank of Taiwan . . 



Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China 

Comptoir National d’Escomptc 
de Paris 

Eastern Bank 

Hongkong & Shanghai Banking 
Corporation 

Imperial Bank of Persia 

Lloyds Bank 

Mercantile Bank of India 

Mitsui Bank, Ltd 

National Bank of India . . 

National City Bank of New York 

Nederlandsche Handel-M a a t- 
achapplj 

Nederlandsche Indische Handels* 
bank. 

I’ <fe O. Banking Corporation . . 

Thomas Cook & S09 

Yokohama Specie Bank . . 


London OflQce — Agents or 
Correspondents 


London Office 

National Provincial Bank 
P. <fe O Banking Corpn 

Westminster Bank 
Barclay’s Bank 

Midland Bank 
London Office 

Barclay’s Bank .. 

Midland Bank 
Ditto 

Westminster Bank 


London Office 

Anglo-Portiigiiese Colonial 
<)\erheas Bank 

London Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

National Provincial Bank 

London Representative . . 

Loudon Office 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Address 


25, Old Broad Street, 
E. C. 2 


2, Prince<?s Street, E C 2 
• 117-122, Lcadenhall Strec^, 

! ECS 

1 Bartholomew Lane, E. C 2. 

I 16S, Fen chill eh Street, 
K C 2 

. . I 5, 'I’hreadneedle Street, 
E C 2 

54, Parliament Street, 
S W 1. 

. IflS, Fenchurch Street, E 
C 3. 

. j 5, Threadneodle St , E C 2. 
. I Ditto. 

. i Bartholomew Lane, E C. 2. 


. ! 79, Bisbopsgate, E C 2. 
and I 9, Bishopsgato, E C 2 

.. Gresham House, 40-41, Old 
Broad Street, E C 2 

. 38, Bishopsgate, E C 2. 

.. 8-13, King William Street, 
EC 4 

. . 2-3, Crosby Sq , E C. 8 . 

. , 9, Gracechurch St , E C 3 

. . 3I-3h, King William Street 
E C 4. 

. . 71, Lombard Street, E C 3. 
. 15, Gracechurch St , E.C.3 

. . 100, Old Broad St , E C 2. 
26, Blshopbgate, E C 2 
36, Bishopsgate, E C 2 
.. 2, Prim ess Street, E. C. 2 

. Stone House, Bishopsgate, 
E.C. 2. 

. 117-122, Lcadenhall Street, 

E. C. 3. 

. Berkeley Street, Piccadilly. 
. . 7, Bishopsgate, E. C. 2. 
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Indian Bankers and Shroffs. 


INDIAN PRIVATE BANKERS AND SHROFFS. 


Indian private Bankers and Shroffs flourished 
in Imlja lonj^ before Joint Stock Banks were 
ever thought of, and it seems likely that they 
will continue to thrive for some very consider- 
able time to come Ihe use of the word 
•* Shroff ” h usually associated with a person 
who chaigfs usurious rates of interest to im- 
pecunious people, but this is hardly fair to the 
people known as "shroffs'’ in banking circles, 
as there is no doubt that the latter are of very 
real service to the buslines community and of 
very great assistance to Banks in India Linder 
present conditions the Banks in India can never 
hope to be able to get into sufficiently close 
touch with the affairs of the vast trading com- 
munity in India to enable them to grant accom- 
modation to more than a few of these traders 
direct and it is in his capacity as middleman 
that the shroff pro\e8 of such great service 
In this capacity also he brings a very con- 
siderable volume of business within the scope 
of the Presidency Banks Act, and enables the 
Presidency Banks to give ac commodation 
which, without hi3 assistance, the Banks would 
not be permitted to give The shroff’s position 
as an interniodiary between the trading com- 
munity and the Banks usually arises m some- 
thing after the following nuimer. A shop- 
keeper m the bazaar, with limited means of his 
own, finds that, after using all hia own money, he 
still requires say Us 25,000 to stock his shop 
suitably He thereupon approaches the shroff, 
and tlie latter after very careful inquiries as to 
tile shopkeeper's position grants the accom- 
modation, It he js satisfied that the business is 
safe The business, as a rule, is arranged through 
a hoondee broker, and in the case referred to 
the latter may probably approach about ten 
shroffs and sccuic aecoinmodatiou from them 
to the extent of Its 2,500 eac b A hcondee 
usually drawn at a currency of about 2 months 
is almost invariably taken by the shroffs in 
respect of such advances 

A stage IS reached however when the demands 
on the shroffs are greater than they are able to 
meet out of their own money, and it is at this 


point that the assistance of the Banks is called 
into requisition. The shroffs do this by taking 
a number of the bills they already hold to the 
Banks for discount under their endorsement, 
and the Banks accept such bills freely to an 
extent determined in each case by the standing 
of the shroff and the strength of the drawers. 
The extent to which any one shroff may grant 
accommodation in the bazaar is therefore 
dependent on two factors, m., (1) the limit 
which he himself may think it advisable to 
place on ills transactions, and (2) the extent to 
which the Banks are prepared to discount bills 
bearing his endorsement The shroffs keep in 
very close touch with all the traders to whom 
they grant accommodation, and past experience 
has shewn that the class of business above 
referred to is one of the safest the Banks can 
engage in. 

The rates charged by the shroffs are usually 
based on the rates at which they in turn can 
discount the bills with the Banks and neces- 
sarily vary according to the standing of the bor- 
rower and with the season of the year. Gene- 
rally speaking, however, a charge of two anna-* 
per cent per mensem above the Bank's rate of 
discount, or is a fair average rate charged 
in Bombay to a first class borrower. Bates 
m Calcutta and Madras arc on a slightly higher 
scale due in a great measure to the fact that 
the competition among the shroffs for businega 
IS not so keen in these places as it is in Bombaj 

The shroffs who engage in the class of busine'^s 
above described are principally Marwaries and 
Multanh having their Head Offices for the most 
part in Bikaner and Shlkarpur, respectively, tho 
business elsewhere than at the Head Offices 
being earned on by Moonlms ” who have 
very wide powers. 

It IS not known to what extent native bankcis 
and shroffs receive deposits and engage m ex- 
change business throughout India, but tliere is 
no doubt that this is done to a very considerable 
extent 


THE BANK RATE. 

Fornurh each Presidency Hank fixed its i a rtfie at a slightly higher rate. Ordinarily 
own BaiiK llatc, and tlve rates w'cre not uuilorra. | such advances or discounts are granted at iron 
Now the Imperial Bank fixes tho rate for tho I one-lulf to one per cent, over the official rate, 
whole of India The rate fixed represents tho but this docs not always apply and in the inon- 
rate charged by tho Banks on demand loans 'soon months, when the Bank rate la sometime 
against Government securities onlv and advances ! nominal, it often hapiiens that such accommoua- 
on other securities or discounts are granted as i tion is granted at the official rate or even loss. 

The following statement shows tho average Bank Bate since the Imfierial Bank w as (‘onatituted — • 



1922 

1023 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 
1 9 ’,2 
1933 


Half-year. 

2nd Half-year 

Yearly average 

7 1J2 

•4*610 

O 821 

7*419 

4 

5*959 

8*05 

5 315 

6 682 

6 586 

4 7C1 

6 643 

5 661 

4 

4*825 

6 608 

4 96 C 

6 732 

6 945 

6 450 

6 2 

6 878 

5 788 

6 833 

0 508 

5 277 

♦ 5 892 

0 736 

7 .353 

7 044 

0 02 ' 

4 0.53 

5 027 

.i t.27 

3 5 

,3 663 
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BANKERS’ CLEARING HOUSES. 

The principal Clearing Houses in India are and to receive in oiching»» till jhe iucs diawn 
those of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, llangoon^ on him negotiated by the latter After all 
Colombo and Karachi, and of these the Urst the cheques have been remved and delivered 
two are by far the most important. The the representative of each Bank advises the 
members at these places consist of the Imperial settling Bank of the d_lfer(Mue betvvf'on his 
Bank, most of the Exchange Banks and English total receipts and deliverit'^ and the setlling 
Banking Agency Arms, and a few of the better Bank thereafter strikes a final balance to sdisfy 
known of the local Joint Stock Banks. No Bank Itself that the totals of the debtor balances 
is entitled to claim to be a member as of right agices with th<‘ total of the creditor bilineca 
and anv application for admission to a Clearing The debtor Banks thereafter arrange to pay 
must be proposed and seconded by two members the amounts duo by them to the settling Bank 
and be subject thereafter to ballot by the during tne couisc of the dav and the latt-^r in 
existing members turn arranges to pav on reoi ipt of those amounts 

The duties of settling Bank are undertaken the balances due to the creditor Banks Iti 
by the Imperial Bank at each of the places practice however all the nemt)ers kt ep Bank 
mentioned and a representative of each member accounts with the settling Bank so tliat thi 
attends at the office of that Bank on each busi- final balances are settled bv cheques and book 
ness day at the time fixed to deliver all cheques entries thus doii'g away with the nccea‘-ity for 
be in vy have negotiated on other members cash in any form. 

T le figures for the Clearing Houses in India above referred to are given below — 


Total amount of Cheques Cleared Annually 
In laLhi of liavees. 



Calcutta 

Bombay 

Madras. 

llaiignon. 

Colombo j 

K i/ai In 

Total, 

19)1 .. .. 

"Not" 

available 

0511 

lo38 

Not 

available 


178 

8 )27 

1002 .. 


7013 

1295 

.. 


‘>08 

8576 

1903 . . 

.. 

8702 

1464 

.. 


3 10 

10566 

1904 .. 


9492 

3536 



365 

11303 

1905 .. 


19927 

1560 



321 

12811 

1906 .. 

. . 

10912 

1583 



400 

12896 

1907 . . 

22141 

12645 

1548 



630 

37167 

1908 . . 

21281 

32585 

]754 



643 

33203 

1909 .. 

19776 

14376 

1918 



702 

36H01 

1910 .. 

22238 

13652 

2117 

4766 


765 

46527 

1911 .. 

25763 

17005 

2083 

5399 

• • 

762 

51612 

1912 .. 

28831 

20831 

1162 

6043 


1150 

5801b 

1913 .. 

33133 

21890 

2340 

6198 

• • 

1219 

04780 

1914 

28031 

17090 

2127 

4980 


1 115 

54158 

1916 .. 

3220b 

16402 

1887 

4009 

.. 

1352 

50030 

1916 .. 

48017 

24051 

2495 

4853 


1503 

80919 

1917 .. 

47193 

33056 

2339 

4q6() 

! ! 

2028 

90181 

1)18 .. 

74397 

53362 

2528 

6927 

i ♦ • 

‘2429 

1 596 \ 3 

1919 .. 

90241 

76260 j 

3004 

8837 

1 

2260 

183508 

1920 .. 

153188 

126353 

7500 

10779 

1 

3120 

SOI 140 

1921 .. 

91072 

89788 1 

3847 

11875 

1 .. 1 

3579 

200731 

922 .. 

94426 

8068 ; 

4279 

12220 

9t,8l ! 

3‘b3) 

210523 

1923 .. 

89148 

75015 1 

4722 

I'OOl 

11940 

4001 

19j98 5 

1924 .. 

92249 

6 5250 

6546 

11555 

1 13134 

1 4515 

192249 

1925 

101833 

61944 

5716 

12493 

14978 

4il9 

191083 

• 

95944 

42066 

5688 

12511 

1 16033 

1 3160 

175108 

1927 .. 

102392 

39826 

5629 

12009 

' 15097 

1 3057 

170510 

1928 .. 

108819 

64308 

6540 

12015 

1.5416 

1 2045 

200093 

1929 

99765 

79968 

6877 

19160 

15420 

; 2718 

215917 

1930 .. 

89313 

71205 

5218 

11483 

12003 

1 2550 

101862 

1931 

75027 

63982 

4461 

8156 

i 8852 

2 510 

1 <53 197 

1932 

74650 

64637 

4722 

7505 

1 7456 

2510 

161570 

1 933 , . ^ 

82308 

61562 

5159 

5807 

' 7220 

1 

256 3 

107000 
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Table of Wages, Income, &c. 
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The Railways. 


The Uist()i> oi Indian Railways very closely 
renects the financial vici-sBitades of the country 
Not for some time after the establishment of 
Railways in England was their construction 
In India contemplated, and then to test their 
applicability to Eastern conditions three expeii- 
incntal lines were sanctioned in 1845 Thc'^e 
were from Calcutta to Rani[?dnj (120 miles), 
the East Indian Hallway , Bombay to Kalyan 
(31 miles), Great Indian Pennsiila Railway, 
and Madras to Arkonara (39 miles), Madras 
Railway. Indian Railway building on a 
serious scale dates from Lord Dilhou'^ie’s great 
rrrmute of 1853, wherein, after dwelling upon 
tlie great social, political and cornmeiciaJ ad- 
vantages of connecting the chief cities bv rail, 
he suggested a gieat schem'^ of trunk lines i 
linking the Piesidoncifs with each other and | 
the inland regions with the principal ports 1 
Ihis reasoning commended itstlf to the l>i- [ 
rectors of the East Ind.a Company, and it' 
was powerfully reinforced wnen, during the j 
Mutiny, the barriers imposed on fne loinmu-j 
nKation were* severely felt As there was no | 
private capital in India available for railway 
construction, Engli**!! Companies, the luleiest 
on whoso capital was guaranteed by the State, 
were formed for the purpose By the end I 
of contracts had been entered into with I 
eight fompanies for the construction of 5,d()0 
iDilfH of line, in\olving a guaranteed capital 
of £52 inilllouH These companies were (1) 
the J^ast Indian , (2) the Great Indian Penm 
8Ula , (3) the Madras, (4) the Bombay, Baioda 
and rciitral India , (5) the Eastein Bengal , 
(0) the Iinlian Branch, later the Gudh and 
Rohilkund State Railway and now part of 
the East Indian Railway, (7) the 8inri, 
Punjab and Delhi, now merge I in the North 
Western State Railway , (8) the Great South 
ern of India, now the South Indian Railwav | 
The scheme laid the foundations of the Indian i 
Riilw'ay system as it exists to-day, i 

Early Disappointments. ! 

The rnalu principle in the formation of these, 
companies was a Government guarantee on I 
their capital, for this was the only roinlifionl 
on whirh investors would conn' forwaid This | 
guarintee was five per ci'iit couph I with the i 
free grant of all the land n quired , in return 
tne companies were requiicd to siiare the 
surplus profits with the f^overmneut, after 
the guaranteed interest had been met . the 
Intel est charge ‘1 were caloulatcd at 22d to the 
rupee , the Railways were to be soI<l to Gov- 
ernment on fixed terms at the clobc of tvventy- 
hve years and the Government were to exer- 
cise close control over expenditure and work 
ing The early results were dBappointmg 
Whilst the Railways greatly Inci eased the 
efflciencv of the adrrdnistratjon, the mobdity 
of the troops, the trade of tlie country, and the 
movement of the population, they failed to 
make profits sulheient to meet the guaiantced 
Interest Some critics attributed this to the 
nnaecepearlly high standard of con'itrnMion 
Adopted, and to the engineeis’ ignorance of 
local conditloiiH ; the result wa** that by i869 
the deficit on the Railway budget was Rs 166* 
‘akhs. Seeking for some more economical 


method of construction, the Government 
secured sauctlun to the building of lines by 
direct State Agency, and funds were allotted 
for the purpose, the metre-gauge being adopted 
for cheapness Funds soon lapsed and the 
money available had to be diverted to con- 
verting the Sind ami Punjab lines from metre 
to broad-gauge for strategic reasons. Gov- 
ernment had therefore again to resort to the 
system of guarantee, and the Indian Midland 
( 1882-85), since absorbed by the Great Indian 
Peninsula , the Bcngal-Nagpur (1888-87) , 
the Southern Alahratta (1882) and the Assam 
Bengal (1891) were constructed under guaran- 
tees, but on easier terms than the first com- 
panies Their total length was over 4,000 miles 
Famine and Frontiers. 

In 1879, embarrassed by famine and bv the 
fall of the exdiange value of the rupee, Gov- 
ernment again endeavoured to enlist unaided 
private enterprise Four companies were 
promoted — the Nilglri, the Delhi- Umballa- 
KulUa, the Bengal Central, and the Bengal 
North- Western The first became bankrupt, 
the «eroud and third received guarantees, 
an I the Tirhut Railway had to be leased 
to the fourth A siep of even greater lor- 
portance was taken when Native States 
were invited to undertake construction In 
their own territories, and the Nizam's Gov- 
ernment guaranteed the inteiest on 830 miles 
of line In the State of Hyderabad This was 
the first of the large system of Native State 
Railways In the first period up to 1870, 
4,255 miles were opened, of which all save 
45 were on the broad-gauge , during the next 
ten ycais there were opened 4,239, making 
the total 8,494 (on the broad-gauge 6,662, the 
metre 3,865, and narrow 67) Tlien ensued 
a period of Oriincial ease It was broken bv 
the fall in exchange and the eostlv lines built 
on the frontier The Penjdeh incident, which 
brought Great Britain and Russia to the verge 
of war, necessitated the comiectlon of our 
outpost a at Quetta and Charaan with the main 
trunk lines The sections through the desolate 
Uarnal and Bolan Passes were enormously 
coirtly. It IS said that they might have been 
ball'i'^ted with rupees ; the long tunnel under 
the Khojak Pa'»s added largely to this neces- 
saiy, but unprofitable, outlay 

Rebate Terms Established. 

This Induced the fourth period — ^the system 
of rebates Instead of a gold subsidy, corn- 
pan 'cs were offered a rebate on the gross earn- 
ings of the traffic interchanged with the mam 
hue. so that the dividend might rise to four 
jjer cent but the rebate was lliniteil to 20 per 
cent or the gross earnings. Under these con- 
litions, there were promoted the Ahmedabad- 
Prantej, the South Behar, and the Southern 
Punjab, although only in the case of the first 
were the terms strictly adhered to The Bars! 
Light Railway, on the two feet six inches gauge, 
entered the field without any guarantee, and 
with rolling stock dc'>igned to illustrate the 
carrying power of this gauge The rebates 
terms bemg found unattractive in view of the 
competition of 4 per cent, trustee stocks; 
they were revised in 1896 to provide for an 
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absolute KuarHOtee of 8 per coot, with a share 
of surplus profits, or rebate up to the full ex- 
tent of the main line's net earnings In supple- 
ment of their own net earnings, the total being 
limited to 3} per cent, on the capital outlay. 
Under these terms, a considerable number of 
feeder line companies was promoted, though 
In none were the conditions arbitrarily exacted 
As these terms did not at first attain their 
purpose, they were further revised, and in lieu 
was substituted an increase in the rate of guar- 
antee from 3 to per cent and of rebate from 
81 to 5 per cent ^th equal division of surplus 
profits over 6 per cent in both cases. At last, 
the requirements of the market were met, 
and there was for a time a mild boom 
In feeder railway construction and the stock 
of all the sound companies promoted stood at 
a substantial premium Conditions changed 
after the war and the Acworth Committee so 
far from approving of this system, considered 
that the aim of the Government should be to 
reduce by amalgamation the number of existing 
companies and that it should only be In cases 
where the State cannot or will not provide 
adequate funds that private enterprise In this 
direction should be encouraged 

The existing Branch Line Companies have 
ceased for some time to raise additional capital 
for capital requirements. They have either 
obtain^ overdrafts from various Banks for 
this purpose at heavy rates of Interest or issued 
debentures at special rates of Interest (usually 
about 7 per cent.) or in several cases asked for 
money to be advanced to them by the Hallway 
Board. So far, therefore, from reducing the 
amount that the Government of India have 
to raise In the open market, they were increas- 
ing the amount. For the above reasons, the 
Government of India have abolished this system 
and are now prepared themselves to find the 
capital required for the construction of exten- 
sions or branches to existing main hue systemo 
They have also announced their readiness to 
consider the question of constructing branch 
or feeder lines which were not expected to be 
remunerative from the point of view of railway 
earnings upon a guarantee against loss from 
a Local Government or local authority which 
might desire to have such lines constructed 
for purely local reasons or on account of ad- 
ministrative advantages likely to accrue in 
particular areas This proposal was put forward 
as affording a suitable method of reconciling 
the interests of the Central and the Local 
Governments and of providing for local bodies 
and for Local Governments a method of secur- 
ing the construction of railways which may be 
required for purely local reasons and which, 
while not likely to prove remunerative on 
purely railway earnings, are likely to give 
such benefits to Local Governments and local 
bodies as will more than repay the amounts 
paid under the guarantee Some such arrange- 
ments have already been made with Local 
Governments in Madras, Punjab Burma and 
Bombay. 

Railway Profits begin. 

Meantime a much more Important change 
was lu progress The gradual economic de- 
velopment of the country vastly increased 
the traffic, both passenger and goods. The 
failing in of the original contracts allowed Oov- 


crumoiit to renew them on more favourab‘e 
terms. The development of Irrigation in the 
Punjab and Sind transformed the North-West- 
ern State Railway. Owing to the burden of 
maintaining the unprofitable Frontier lines, 
this was the Cinderella Railway in India — the 
scapegoat of the critics who protested against 
the unwisdom of constructing railways from 
borrowed capital But with the completion 
of the Chenab and Jbclum Canals, the North- 
Western became one of the great grain llnej^ 
of the world, choked with traffic at certain 
seasons of the year and making a large profit 
for the State. In 1900 the railways for the 
first time showed a small gain to the State 
In succeeding years the net receipts grew 
rapidly. In the four years ended 1907-08 
they averaged close upon £2 millions a year 
In the following year there was a relapse. Bad 
harvests in India, accompanied by the mone- 
tary panic caused by the American financial 
crisis, led to a great falling off in receipts just 
when wording expenses were rising, owins 
to the general increase in prices. Instead of a 
profit, there was a deficit of £1,240,000 in the 
railway accounts for 1908-09 But in the 
following year there was a reversion to a pro- 
fit, and the net Railway gain has steadily in- 
creased For the >ear ended March 1919 this 
gain amounted to £ 10,673,000. Although in a 
country like India, where the finances arc 
mainly dependent upon the character of the 
monsoon, the railway revenue must fluctuate, 
there was no reason to anticipate a further 
deficit, but the net railway gain decreased to 
£8,767,000 in 1920-21 and there was an actual 
lose of £6,182,000 in 1921-22. As a result ot 
the steps taken by the Railway Board, how- 
ever, on the report of the Acworth Committee 
in 1921, this loss was changed into a gain ot 
£813,000 in 192_»-23 

The results in succeeding years udll be seen 
from the following statements — 


— 

Coiitritiu- 
tion to 
General 
Rev'^enues 

! Railway 
Reserve 
Fund 

Total 

Gala 

1923-24 

£ 

£ 

£ 

4,437,712 

1924r-25 

4,941,387 

4,035,985 

9,577,372 

1925-26 

4;i35,644 

2,854,936 

6,990,580 

1926-27 

4,486,045 

1,108,433 

5,594,478 

8,167,239 

1927-28 

4,707,239 

3,460,000 

1928-29 

3,933,834 

1,937,895 

5,871,720 

1929-30 . 

4,588,950 

1,561,650 

3,027,300 

1930-31 

4,301,775 

8,192,625 

3,890,850 

1931-32 . 
193^33 

4,020,150 

* 

— 

6,900,000 


• The contribution to General Revenues due 
for the vca. 1932-33 amounts to Rs 523 laklis 
or 13 lakh less than in 1931-32 The paym' id 
of the contribution lias l)een held in ai) 0 >aii(' 
until the return of prosperous years 

Rupees have been converted into £ at th<’ 
average rate of exchange for the year 

In 1932-33 the gross receipts amounted to 
84 crores or 2 crores less than in the preyiou^ 
year. Working expenses, Ineluding the usual 
appropriation for depreciation amounted to 
61 1 crores— about li crore less than in tht 
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])reviou'i year The net receipt of 23 crorea, or 
I crore less than in 1931-32 were insufficient 
to meet the interest charges The deficit ot 
it) ciores was, as in the previous year, borrowed 
rroin a(.eumulated balances of the Depreciation 
I'Hmd 

Contracts Revised 

One factor which helped to improve the 
ananclal position was the revision of the original 
contracts under which the guaranteed lines were 
constructed The five i»er cent, dividend 
guaranteed at 22d. per rupee, and the half- 
yearly settlements made these companies 
A drain on the State at a time when their stock 
was at a high premium. The first contract 
to fall in was the East Indian, the great line 
connecting Calcutta with Delhi and the North- 
ern provinces When the contract lapsed, 
the Government exercised their right of pur- 
chasing the line, paying the puiohase-money 
In the form of terminable annuities, derived 
from revenue, carrying with them a sinking 
fund for the redemption of capital. The rail- 
wav thus became a State line , but it was re- 
leased to the Company which actually works 
It. Under these new conditions the East 
Indian Company brought to the State in the 
ten years ended 1909 after meeting all charges 
including tlie payments on account cf the 
terminable annuitv by means of which the 
purchase of the line was made, and interest 
of all capital outlay subsequent to the date 
on purchase, a clear profit of nearly ten mil- 
lions At the end of seventy-four years from 
1880, when the annuity expires, the Govern- 
ment will come into receipt of a clear yearly 
‘ncome of upwards of £2,700,000, equivalent 
to the creation of a capital ot sixty to seventy 
millions sterling No other railway shows 
results quite equal to the East Indian, because, 
in addition to serving a rich country by an 
easy line, it possesses its own collieries and 
enjoys cheap coal. But with allowance for 
these factors, all the other guaranteed com- 
panies which have been acquired under similar 
conditions as their contracts expired, have 
oroportionatelv swelled the revenue and as- 
sets of the State It Is difficult to estimate 
the amount which must be added to the capital 
debt of the Indian railwavs in order to counter- 
balance the loss during the period wOen the 
revenue did not meet the Interest charges 
According to one estimate it should be £50 mil- 
lions. But even if that figure be taken. 
Government have a magnificent asset in their 
railway property. 

Improving Open Lines. 

Those changes induced a corresponding 
change In Indian Railway policy. Up to 
1900 the great work had been the provision 
of trunk lines. But with the completlaii of 
the Nagda-Muttra line, providing an alter- 
native broad-gauge route from Bombay to 
Delhi through Eastern Rajputana, the trunk 
system was virtually complete. A direct 
broad-gauge route from Bombay to Sind is 
needed, but tlio jxior foinmerei.il prospects of 
the line and the opposition of the Rao of Ciitch 
to ,inv through lino in his terntoi les, has for 
soinf' time kept thi sfheme in the background. 
1'he fxj^sibilities hftwever of this lonstrintion 
omg undertaken have irnproied consideruhly 


recently and a detailed survey Is being carried 
out There does not exist any through rail 
connection between India and Burma, although 
several routes have been surveyed the moun- 
tainous character of the region to be traversed, 
and the easy means of communication with 
Burma by sea, rob this scheme of any living 
importance I'lirther survey work was under- 
taken between 1014 an(n920, the three routes to 
be surveyed beiiiK the roast route, the Manipur 
route, and tlu' Hukong v.illoy route The 
metre-gauge systems ot Nortbfru and Southern 
India will also probably one day bo e,on- 
nected and K.irachi given direct broad-gauge 
connettion with Delhi, a project that has been 
investigated more than once but cannot at 

{ iresent be financially justified These works are, 
lowever, subordinate to the necessity for bring- 
ing the open lines up to their traffic require- 
ments ana provldlnct them with feeders. The 
sudden increase in the trade of India found the 
main lines totally unprepared. Costly works 
were necessary to double lines, Improve the 
equipment, provide new and better yards 
and terminal facilities and to Increase the 
rolling stock. Consequently the demands on 
I the open lines altogether overshadowed the 
provision of new lines Even then the 
railway budget was found totally inadequate 
for the purpose, and a small Committee sat 
In London, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Inchcape, to consider ways and means. Tbiw 
Committee found that the amount which 
could be remuneratively spent on railway con- 
struction in India was limited only by the 
capacity of the money market. They fixed 
the annual allotment at £12,000,000 a 
year Even this reduced sum could not always 
be provided 

During 1932-33 the principal open lino Im- 
provements consisted in — 

Doubling of the Riiparanl Bridge on the 
B N Railwav 

Ercftion of new spans on the Kotri Bridge 
over the Indus, N W Railway 

Replacement of girders on tlu‘ .Tiimna Bridge, 
Delhi 

lU building of the Mah.inadi Bridge on the 
Katni Branch, 13 N Railway 

Building tlie new double trai k Bridge over the 
Nerbadda near Itroafh, B B A' C’ I Railway 
.Shoranui -Cochin Rallw'ay conversion, S I 
Railway 

Government Control and Re-or^anisatlon 
of Railway Board. 

As the original contracts carried a definite 
Government guarantee of Interest, It was 
necessary for Government to exercise strong 
supervision and control over the expendltuie 
during construction, and over management 
t and expenditure after the lines were open for 
traffic For these purposes a staff of Consulting 
Engineers was formed, and a whole system of 
checks and counterchecks established, leading 
up to the Railway Branch of the Public Works 
Department of the Government of India. As 
traffic developed, the Indian Railways out- 
grew this dry nursing, and when the original 
contracts expired, and the Interests of Govern- 
ment and the Companies synchronised. It became 
not only vexatious but unnecessary Accordingly 
In 1901-02 Mr Thomas Robertson was deputed 
by the Secretary of State to examine the whole 
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question of the organization and working of the 
Indian Railways, and he recommended that 
the existing syitem should be replaced 
by a Railway Board, consisting of a Chairman 
and two members with a Secretary The 
Board was formally constituted hi March 190^) 
The Board was made subordinate to the 
Government of India in which it w-as represented 
by the Department of Commerce and In- 
dustry It prepared the railway pregramme of 
expenditure ana considered the greater questions 
of policy and economy affecting all the lines 
Its administrative duties included the construc- 
tion of new lines by State agency, the carrying 
out of new works on open lines, thf' improve- 
ment of railway management with regard 
both to economy and public convenience, th<* 
arrangements for through traffic, the settlemeni 
of disputes between lines, the control and 
promotion of the staff on State lines, and the 
general supervision over the working and expen- 
diture of the Company’s lines. C(‘rtnln minoi 
changes have taken place from time to time siru c 
the constitution of the Railway Board In lOOH, 
to meet the complaint that the Board was 
sublected to excessive control by the De- 
partment of Commerce and Industry, the power® 
of the Chairman were increased and he was 
given the status of a Secretary to Government 
with the right of independent access to the 
Viceroy ; he usually sat in the Imperial I egis- 
lative Council as the representative of the Rail- 
way interest In 1912 In consequence of com- 
plaints of the exeesslv'C Int^erference of the 
Board with the Companies, an Informal mission 
was undertaken by Lord Inchcape to reconcile 
differences. Various changes were introduced 
during the years 1912-1020 such as the modi- 
fication of the rule that the President and mem- 
bers of the Railway Board should all be men of 
large experience in the working of rallw^ays due 
to the Importance of financial and commercial 
considerations In connection with the control 
of Indian Railway policy. This decision was, 
however, revised in 1920 and an additional 
appointment of Financial Adviser to the Railway 
Board created Instead. The question of the 
most suitable organization was further fully 
examined by the Acworth Committee in 1921 
and a revls^ organization which is described 
later was introduced from let April 1924, 

Some of the difficulties involved in the | 
constitution of a controlling authority tor the ■ 
railways of India may l)e realized from a study . 
of the “Notes on the Relation of the Govern- i 
ment to Railways in India “ printed as an 
appendix to Volume I of the Animal Report b^ , 
the Railway Board on Indian Railwavs These 
notes bring out the great diversity of conditions ' 
prevailing which Involve the Railway Depart- 
ment in the exercise of the functions of — 

{a) the directly controlling authority of the 
State worked systems aggregating lb, 499 miles 
in on the Slst March 1929, 

(6) the representative of the predominant 
owning partner In systems aggregating 29,451 
miles, 

(c) the guarantor of many of the smaller con 
panies.and 

(d) the statutory authority over all railways 
in India. 

Moreover in all questions relating to railways or 
extra municipal tramways in v\hich Provincial 


nff'ol of Railway 

I Governments arc concerned, the Railway De- 
i partment is called upon to watch the interests of 
I the Central Government and is frequently asked 
I to advise the Local Co\ ernrnents. Its* duties 
do not end there 'Jho future development of 
railways depends largely on the Government of 
India and the Railway Department Is therefore 
called upon to plan out schemes of dovelop- 
) tneut, to investigate and survey new lines and 
I to arrange for financing their construction The 
I evolution of a satisfactory authority for the 
I administration of these varied functions has 
proved extremely difficult and the question was 
oue of those referred to the Railway Committee 
1(1920-21) presided over by Sir William Acworth 
I uho lecommended the early ai)f)ointrnent of a 
1 Chief Commissioner of Railways whose first 
I duty should be to prepare a defin te scheme 
I for the reorganization of the Railwav Depart- 
I ment and Mr. C. D M TTindley, formerly Agent 
j of the East Indian Railway and Chairman 
j of the Calcutta Port Trust, was appointed 
; Chief Commissioner on November 1st, 1922 

The principal constitutional change invohed 
in this appointment is that the Chief Commission- 
er who takt‘s the i)lacc of the President of tlie 
Railway Boxrd is solely responsible —under tlie 
Government of India — for arriving at decisions 
on technical matters and for aclv ising the Gov- 
ernment of India on matter® of railway policy 
I and 13 not, as was the Piesident, subject to bo 
out-voted aud over-ruled by his colleagues on 
I the Board 'J he detailed re-organ i/ation of the 
I Railway Board in accordance with the C^hiei 
' Commissioner’s proposals requned careful eon- 
; sideration but one of the most important of his 
j recommendations namely the appointment of u 
I Financial Commissioner was considered of parti- 
cular urgency and the Secretary of State’s sane* 

^ tioii was therefore obtained to the appointment 
I with circf t from 1st April 192*) While in the 
person ot the Chief Engineer the Railway Boa id 
has always had available the technical advice oi 
a senior Civil Engineei in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing qiiC'.tions it h.is had to depend on outside 
assistance The disadvantages of this arrange 
ment have become increasing! v evident and 
it was therefore decided with effect fiom 
November 1st, 1922, to create the new appoint- 
ment of Chief Mechanical Jingincer with the 
Railway Board 

The reorganization cained out in 1924 had 
for one of its principal objects the relief of the 
Chief Commissionei and the Members fiom 
all but im[)ortant woik so as to enable them to 
devote their attention to larger qucfctions 
of railway pr>liey and to enable them to keep 
in touch with Local Covernments, railway 
administrations and Tinlilic bodies by touiiug 
to a grcatci extent tlian they had been able 
to do in the past 

This objc( I was elfci ted by tlic following new 
ports which in some cases sujipli'mentecl th< 
existing one', and in other f asi's ripl iced them 
Dirc(tois of Civil ICnginei'ring, Merhanicn 
Engltieeiing, Traffic, Establislimcnt and Finance 
and seven Deputy Direitors working undci 
tliem. 

The ncicssitv of some central organisation to 
co-ordluatc the publicity work earned out on 
railwavs and to undertake on its own the rnau\ 
forms of railways [iiililicily which can be best 
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organised by one central bodv' led to the 
inauguration of the Central Publicity Bureau 
under i Chief Publicity omcer in 1927 The 
hUC(e«s which has attended the work of tfils ; 
Bureau led to its being made permanent from 
January 1st, 1929 The work undei taken Is 
described later 

The growing Importance of Labour questions 
necessitated the organisation of a new branch 
111 the Hail way Board’s ottioye and to the appoint- 
ment m 1929 of a third member whoso main 
duties are connected with the satisfactory 
bolution of labour problems and the improve- 
ments of the conditions of service of the staff 
generally and of the lower paid employees In 
jmrtieular 

Under the Hallway Board’s policy of progres- 
sive standardisation, a Central Standardisation 
Olhee was establisheil under a Chiet Controller 
of Standardis ition to jirovide th<' means whereby 
sudi st.indardisat ion would be progressively 
( Ifecti'd in n((oidaTi(e with i hanging conditions 
and as the result of prai tu al expel lence ’I’lio 
Tuhnual Olhier under the llailwMy Board was 
transfirud to this office as a Deputy Controller 

The present superior staff under the Rail- 
way Boaid, then fore consisted of 5 Directors, 
r> Deputy Dll e< tors, a bi'cretarv and an 
Assistant Si'cietarv in addition to the 
Controller of lliihviy Accounts and his officers, I 
to th(' Central Piildicity Offleer and the Officers 
in tbe Cential I’ublidty Bureau and to the Chief 
Controller md the ottUers in the Central Stand- 
ardisation Othie 

The question of transferring the supervision 
of railway accounts ot State Railways from 
the Finance Department to the Railway Board 
was under oousideration for some time and 
in accordance with a resolution adopted, 
by the Legislative Assembly in September 1925, 
a start was made with the transfer of the 
supervision of railway accounts on the East 
Indian Railway At the same time a sepa- 
rate Audit Staff was appointed reporting 
directly to the Auditor- General As it was 
found that the separation of Audit from 
Accounts led to greater efficiency, a similar 
oiganlsation was introduced on other State- 
managed railways during 1929 The supervision 
of Accounts Officers was placed under a Controller 
of Railway Accounts reporting to the Financial 
Ojmmissioner of Railways and that of Audit 
Officers under a Director of Railway Audit 
reporting to the Auditor- General These two 
duties were previously combined under the 
Accountant-General. R<illways, reporting to the 
Auditor-General The Chief Accounts Officers 
on railways are now under the Agent hut have ! 
certain jiowcrs of direct reference to the Financial 
Commissioner of Railways 

Management 

Ihe Railways managed by Companies have 
Boards of Dircttors in London and are 
represented in India by an Agent Some of 
the Company-managed railways are atlll on a 
departmental basis with a Traffic Manager, 
Chief Engineer, Locomotive and Carnage and 
Wagon Superintendent, Controller of Stores and 
Uilef Auditor, while others have separated the 
transportation and Commercial duties of the 
traffic Manager and combined the supervision 
of J.ocomotive running with Transportation 
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State-managed lines have generally adopted the 
divisional organisation 

Clearing Accounts Office. 

A Clearing Accounts Olliai, with a 
Statutory Autlit Office attaeiied tliereto, was 
opened in December 1026 to take over work 
relating to the check and apjiortionment of 
traffic interchanged betwien State- man aged 
Railways The work of the different railways 
was gradually transferred to this office, the 
North Western Railway being taken over first 
on the ist January 1927, the East Indian Rail- 
way following on the 1st April, the Eastern 
Bengal Railway on the 1st January 1928, and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway later. 

At the request of the Bombay, Baroda and 
Central India Railway an exliaustive experi- 
ment was conducted to elieck the accuracy 
of tlie results obtained by tlie revised procedure, 
and as the experiment was completely success- 
ful, the Board of Directors of the Bombay, 
Biroda tfe Central India Railway lia\e also 
agreed to the transfer of the clieek and appoition- 
nient of their foreign traffic to the Clearing 
Accounts Office 

During 1927-28 demonstrations explaining 
the dealing Accounts Office procedure were 
given to the representatives of the Ih’ess as 
well as to the representatives of the various 
rail wavs wiio visited the office t/O study the 
new procedure An important demonstration 
was given to the representatives of the Southern 
Railways at Madras who were so impressed 
with the superiority of the new proiedure that 
they unanimously recommended to their Home 
Boards the transfer of the work of check and 
apportionment of earnings from interchanged 
traffic to the Clearing Account 01fit«, and It 
was hoped to open a branch Clearing A ( counts 
Office at Madias at an early date to deal with 
such traffic but owing to certain later develop- 
' ments in counection with experiments now In 
operation of through rate registers and of 
decentralisation of lYaffic Accounts Work, no 
definite decision has yet been arri\ed at 
The Railway Conference. 

In order to facilitate the adlustraent ot 
domestic questions, the Railway Conference 
was instituted in 1876. This Conference was 
consolidated into a permanent body in 1908 
under the title of the Indian Railway Confer- 
ence Association. It is under the direct con- 
trol of the railways, it elects a President from 
amongst the members, and has done mneh 
useful work 

The Indian Gauges. 

The standard gauge for India is five feet 
six inches. When construction was started 
tbe broad-gauge school was strong, and it was 
thought advisable to have a broad-gauge in 
order to resist the influence of cyclones. But 
m 1870, when the StAte system was adopted 
it was decided to find a more economical gauge, 
(or the open lines had cost £17,000 a mile. 
After much deliberation, the metre-gauge of 
3 feet 3| Inches was adopted, because at 
that time the idea of adopting the metric system 
for India was in the air. The original intAntion 
was to make the metre-gauge lines provisional, 
they were to be converted Into broad-gauge 
as soon as the traffic Justified it , consequently 
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they were built very light. But the traffic 
expanded with surprising rapidity, and It was 
found cheaper to improve the carrying power 
of the metre-gauge lines than to convert them 
to the broad-gauge. So, except In the Indus 
Valiev, where the strategic situation demanded 
an unbroken gauge, the metre-gauge lines 
were improved and they becunie a permanent 
feature in the railway system Now there is 
a great metre-gauge system north of the Gang<=s 
connected with the Rajputana lines and Kathia- 
war and another system in Southern India 
embracing the Southern Maratha and the South 
India Systems These are not yet connected, 
but the necessary link from Khandwa by way 
of the Niram's Hyderabad-Godaverl Railwav, 
cannot be long delayed. All the Burma lines 
tire on the metre-guage Certain feeder and lull 
railways have been constructed on the 2'-6" 
and 2'-0" gauges and since the opening 
of the Barsi Light Railway which showed the 
possible capacity of the 2'-6" gauge, there has 
been a tendency to construct feeder lines on tills 
rather than on the metre-gauge. 

State versus Company Management. — 
The relative advantages and disadvantages of 
State and Company management of the railways 
owned by (Jovernment which comprise the 
great bulk of the railway mileage In India have 
been the subject of discussion in official circles 
and the public press for many years. In India 
the question is complicated by the fact that the 
more important companies have not in recent 
years been the owners of the railways which they 
manage and the headquarters of their Boards are 
in London. Ihe subject was one, perhaps the 
most important, of the terms of reference of the 
Acworth Railway Committee. That Commit- 
tee was unfortunately, unable to make a unani 
mous recommendation on this point, their mem 
here being equally divided In favour of State 
management and Company management Thej 
were however, unanimous in recommending that 
the present system of management by Boards of 
Directors in London should not be extended be- 
yond the terms of theexisting contracts and this 
recommendation has met with general public 
acceptance During the year 1922-23, the 
question was again referred to cerfain Local 
Governments and public bodies and opinions 
collected and discussed. The approaching 
termination of the East Indian Railway contract 
on 31st December 1024 and of that of the Great 
Indian Feuinsula Railway on 30th June 1925 
rendered an early decision on this question 
imperative. When the question was debated in 
the Legislative Assembly in February 1923, the 
non-official Indian Members were almost uiuiru- 
monslyin favour of State management ami 
indeed were able to carry a resolution recom- 
mending the placing of the East Indian Railway 
and the Great Indian Peninsula Railway under 
State management at the close of their present 
contracts. The Government of India, however, 
expressed themselves as being so convinced by 
the almost universal failure of this method In 
other countries that thev proposed, while 
accepting tlie necessity for taking ov'er the 
managmeut of the East Indian Railway and 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway to continue 
their efforts to devise a satisfactory form of 
Company domiciled in India to take these rail- 
ways over eventually on a basis of real Company 


management There have been certain definite 
advantages during a transition period in having 
a central authority with necessary powers 
to co-ordlnato the work on railways and that 
the results have been satisfactory are borne 
out by the fact that Indian railways liave contri- 
buted 41 million pounds to General Re- 
venues during 1927-28 and nearly 4 million 
pounds during 1928-29 in addition to paying in 
million and li million pounds respectively 
during these two years to the Railway Reserve 
Fund The future organisation will, however, 
need careful organisation E\i>ericnce in otlier 
countries has sliowii that difficulties arise in a 
Government fully responsible to the Legis- 
lature or under any constitution which imposed 
on the Railway Department the necessary 
restru tions which must apply as between ordinary 
departments of the State The solution found 
in other countries such as Germany, Canada, 
Belgium, Austria and elswhere, where State 
ownership has thrown on the State the obliga- 
tion to manage its own railways, has been to 
create by a statute an authority charged with 
the managemeiiL of the State Railway property 
with statutory prescription of the objects 
to be aimed at in such management and statutory 
division of railway profits between the State 
and the Railway Authority This authority 
may take tlie form of a company as in Canada 
and in Germany or follow the simpler lines of a 
statutory commission On 1st January ]02'> 
tlie East Indian Railway was amalgamated with 
the Oiidh and Rohilkhand Railway and brought 
under direct State M'mag(‘mont while on Ist 
July 1925 the Great Indian Peninsular Railway 
tollowcd suit The Naini-Jubbiilpore Section 
of the East Indian Railway w'as transferred to 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway on let 
October 1925 

On January 1st 1929 the contract with tlie 
Burma Railways Company was terminated 
and the management taken over by the 
Stat-e The purchase of this railway has 
entailed the i>aymeiit to the Burma Railways 
Company of the sum of tliree millions 
sterling being tlie share capital originally 
contributed by the Company The financial 
effort of taking over the line is estimated to be 
an increase of about lialf a crore of rupees in 
the net annual revenue to Government. 

The puichase of the Southern Punjab Railwviy 
of an aggregate length of about 927 miles woiked 
by the Noith Western Railway was effected on 
the 1st January 1930 It is estimated that the 
financial result of the purchase which cost 
<ippro\iniatclv Rs 703 lakhs will be a gain b> 
Government of about Rs. 47 lakhs a year 

At the end of 1929-30 the Nizam's Guaranteed 
State Railways system which was the property 
of the company, was acquired and its manage- 
ment taken ovei by His Exalted Highness tlu 
Niz«im’s Goveiiiment and is now known as Hi'- 
Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railway 
Separation of the Railv^ay from the 
General Finances — The question of the separ- 
ation of the railway from the general finance'^ 
was under consideration for some time and 
as a result of the recommendations of the 
Acworth Committee In 1921, the question was 
further examined by the Railway Flnanie 
Committee and the Legislative Assembly but 
it was decided to postpone a definite decision fei 
the present. 
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The queRtlon waa examined afresh in conncc 
tion with the recommendation of the Retrench- 
ment Committee in 1923, that the railways In 
India should be so worked as to yield an avetttge 
return of at least 6^ per cent on the capital 
at charge and it was decided that a suitable time 
had arrived when this separation could be carried 
out A resolution was accordingly Introduced 
in the Assembly on the 3rd March 1924, recora 
mending to the Governor- General in Council * — 
“ that in order to relieve the general budget 
from the violent fluctuations caused by the 
incorporation therein of the railway estimates 
and to enable the railway to carry out a conti- 
nuous railway policy based on the necessity of 
making a definite return over a period of years 
to the State on the Capital expended on rail- 
ways: — 

(1) The railway finances shall be separated 
from the general finances of the country and the 
general revenues shall receive a definite annual 
(ontribution from railways which shall be the 
first charge on railway earnings. 

(2) The contribution shall be a sum equal 
to five-sixths of 1 per c>ent on the capital at 
charge of the railways (excluding capital con- 
tributed by Companies and Indian States and 
Capital expenditure on strategic Railways) 
at the end of the jienultimate financial year 
piuj? one-fifth of any surplus profits remaining 
after payment of this fixed return, subject to the 
condition that if any year railway revenues 
are insufficient to provide the percentage of 
five-sixtlis of 1 per cent, on the capital at charges 
surplus profits in tlie next or subsequent years, 
will not be deemed to have accrued for purposes 
of division until such deficiency has been made 
good From the contribution so fixed will be 
deducted the loss in working, and the interest 
on capital expenditure on strategic lines. 

(3) Any surplus profits that exist after pay- 
ment of those charges shall be available for the 
Railway administration to be utilised in — ■ 

(a) forming reserves for, 

(7) equalising dividends, that is to say, of 
securing the payment of tho percentage 
contribution to tho general revenues in 
loan years, 

(ii) depreciation, 

{xii) writing down and writing off capital, 

{b) the improvement of services rendered to 
tho public, 

(c) the reduction of rates. 

(4) Tho railway administration shall be 
entitled, subject to such conditions as may be 
described by the Government of India, to bor- 
low temporarily from capital or from the re- 
serves for the purpose of meeting expenditure 
for which there is no provision or insufficient 
provision In the revenue budget subject to the 
obligation to make repayment of borrowings out 
of the revenue budgets of subsequent years 

(5) In accordance with present practice 
the figures of gross receipts and expenditure of 
railways will be included in the Budget Statement 
The proposed expenditure will as at present, 
be placed before the Legislative Assem- 
bly in the form of a demand for grants and 
OQ a separate day or days among the days 
allotted for the discussion of the demands for 
grants the Member in charge of the Railways will 
make a general statement on railway accounts 


and working. Any reductions in the demand for 
grants for railways resulting from the votes of 
the Legislative Assembly will not ensure to 
general revenues, 7 « , will not have the effect of 
increasing the fixed contribution for the year. 

(6) The Railway Department will place the 
estimate of railway expenditure before the Cen- 
tral Advisory Council on some date prior to 
the date for tho discussion of the demand for 
grants for railways.” 

This resolution was examined by the Standing 
Finance Committee in September ind wjis 
mtroduoed with certain modifications Tlie final 
resolution agreed to by the Assembly on 
September 20th, 1924, and accepted by Gov- 
ernment differed from the original resolution 
in that the yearly contribution had been 
placed at 1 per cent, instead of 5 /6th 
per cent on the capital at charge and if 
the surplus remaining after this payment to 
General Revenues should exceed 3 crores, only 
frd of the excess over 3 crores were to be trans- 
ferred to the Railway Reserve and the remaining 
Jrd was to accrue to General Revenues At 
the same time a Standing I'inance Committee 
tor Railways was to be constituted to examine 
tho estimate of railways expenditure and the 
demand for grants, the programme revenue 
expenditure being showm under a depreciation 
fund This committee was to consist of one 
nominated olfieial member of the Legislative 
Assembly as Chairman and 11 members elected 
by the Legtslative Assembly from that body 
Tins would be in addition to the Central Advi- 
sory Council which will include the Members of 
the Standing Finance Committee and certain 
other official and non-offlcial members from the 
Legislative Assembly and Council of State. 
These arrangemeuts were to be subject to 
periodic revision but to bo provisionally tried for 
at least 3 years, lliey would, however, only 
hold good as long as the E I Railway and the 
G I. P. Railway and existing State Managed 
Railways remain under State management and 
if any contract for the transfer of any of the 
above to Company management was concluded 
against the advice of the Assembly, the Assembly 
would be at liberty to terminate the arrange- 
ments in this resolution. 

The Assembly in an addendum recommended 
that the railway services and the Railway Board 
should be rapidly Indlanised and that the stores 
for tho State Managed Railways should be pur- 
chased through the organisation of the Indian 
Stores Department. 

The period has now arrived for this separation 
to be reconsidered and n vised but due to tho 
economic depression the matter has been held 
in abeyance 

; Re-organisation problems — The growing 
complexity of railway administration in India 
I and the evolution of new methods of controlling 
traffic have given a stimulus to the efforts efi 
various railways to revise their organisations. 
The genenil direction in which this re-organisa- 
tion is being considered is that of consolidation 
into one department of the operating or trans- 
portation work of the railway, Including the 
! provision of power. This system which is 
{ commonly known as the divisional system, was 
■ fli«t adopted on the Great Indian Peninsula 
i Railway during 1922-23. 
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The Pope Committee. 

During 1932-33 a Committee under the 
Chairmanship of Mr Pope, General Executi\e 
Assistant to the President of the L M S Hall- 
way was formed to investigate and inaugurate 
a detailed anal\ sis of every important activ ity of 
railway operation In addition to the spetifu 
recommendation that “job analysis ’’ should be 
initiated on all railways, the lollowmg recom- 
mendations were made — 

0) The better use of Locoinotnes 
(a) The better use of Railwa> land 
(in) Additional rescan h and fxjieriments 
(in) Improved Works! op pradn e 
(n) More careful listing ot suTjdus track, 
cipiipment and accommodation 
(?i) Possibility of reducing hot axles 
Rates Advisory Committee. 

The Rates Advisory Committee was consti- 
tuted in 1926 to investigate and make recom- 
mendations to Government on the following 
subjects — 

(1) Complaints of undue preference , 

(2) Complaints that rates are unreasonable 

in themselv es , 

(3) Complaints or disputes in respect of 

terminals , 

(4) The reasonableness or otherwise of any 

conditions as to the packing of articles 
specially liable to damage in transit or 
liable to cause damage to other mer- 
chandise , 

(6) Complaints in respect of conditions as to 
packing attached to a rate , 

(6) Cimplamts that Railways do not fulfil 
their obligations to provide reasonable 
facilities under Section 42 (3) of the 
Indian Railways Act 

1932-33 five cases were referred for investi- 
gation and rejxjrt 

Inauvuration of the Main Line Electric 
Service, G. I. P. Railway. 

The inauguration of the electrified main line 
section of the G I P Railway from Kalyan to 
Poona took place on the 5th November 1929, 
and constituted the first entirely main line 
of track to be electrified in India This 
scheme involved the elimination of the 
Shore Ghat Reversing Station The prob- 
lem of eliminating the Reversing Station 
had been seriously considered on several occa- 
sions in the past but it was not until 1923, 
when electrification had been definitely decided 
upon, that final survey operations became 
imperative 

Apart from the location of the realignment 
which called for the adoption of methods un- 
usual in ordinary survey practice, the works 
Involved in the construction of this double line 
broad-gauge section of railway were of consider- 
abte magnitude, chiefly in the form of heavy 
tunnel construction. 

There are three tunnels in all aggregating 
4,598 feet or *87 of a mile. The longest of 
these Is 3,100 feet built throughout on a curve 
of the sharpest radius wlilch occurs in these 
ghats Allowing for curvature and the consi- 
derably increased spacing of tracks necessitated 
by the adoption of the lateststandard dimensions, 
a tunnel section of 84 feet 6 inches wide and 24 
feet 6 inches high was decided upon. This is 
considered to be the largest tunnel section in 
the world. 


The steam trains to Poona took approximately 
6 hours for the journey and it is anticipated 
that with electric traction this timing will bo 
now reduced to approximately 3 hours. 

With the opening of the electrified scition 
between Kalyan and Igatpuri in October 1930, 
It is believed th'it the G 1 P Ihiilway has the 
greatest length of elei.tnfled main line in th( 
British Empire and the entire scheme will lx 
one of the most important mam line electrific- 
ations in the woild 

Publicity. 

The year 1929-30 marked a very considerable 
advance in the Publicity activities of the Indian 
railways The Central Publicity Bureau of the 
Railway Board was inaugurated on 1st April 
1927, a Chief Publicity Officer was appointed 
I and provided with an Assistant and a small 
{ clerical staff The office was located in Victori.i 
I Terminus, Bombay, it being felt that, to com- 
I mence with, Bombay’s position as the main 
port of arrival in India, closer touch could be 
kept with travellers and furthermore, Botnba\ 
presented certain distinct advantages from tlx' 
point of view of printing facilities, etc. 

For 1928 however the ofiico was moved to 
Delhi as being more central and in closer tomb 
with the Railway Board Among some of tlx 
' principal lines upon which it was decided to 
I concentrate attention were — 

I Cinema film production and display, 

I Poster production and display , 

I Pamphlet production and display , 

I Publication of an Imlian IState Railwai/s 
I Magazine *, 

I Demonstration Trains , 

Upper and Lower class special excursion 
trains , 

Press propaganda in India , 

Press propaganda in Europe, America and 
other parts of the world , 

Reciprocal publicity with the leading rail- 
ways of the world. 

Shortly after the inauguration of the Central 
Publicity Bureau, the need was felt for a repri - 
sentative in England to give information and 
advice to potential travellers and to handli 
enrj nines arising out of the advertising campaign 
which it was decided to carry out A 
Publicity Officer was appointed and temjiorarv 
offices SCI lire d in lamdon in which an Imliaii 
State Railways Bureau was opened It w is 
soon found that separate permanent ofim^ 
were required and these have now been obtaini d 
jin 57, Haymarket, London, where sufficient 
1 accommodation is available to deal adequatelv 
; with the many visitors who come there With 
I the opening of ‘India House’ a Branch Ollio 
has also been provided there, and tins will d(‘ d 
more particularly with enquiries conceniing 
] Goods rates, but general enquiries can also hi 
answered there In order to obtain an adequate 
share of the American tourist traffic, an ()fii<e 
has also been opened in New York and a Ri'-i- 
dent Manager aiipointed there This ofiin 
was at first temporarily in accommodatinii 
kindly provided by the Canadian Pacific Rail 
way in their General Offices at 34 2, Madison 
Avenue, Hew York, but now has its own com- 
modious office 111 an excellent site at 
House, 38, East 57tli Street, New York 

Owing to the financial stringency it was 
( decided in 1931 to cut down the Bureau n'li 
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1(» ])iin" it iliri‘( tl\ uiulci tho Hallway Jlureau 
'J’lu work lariu'd out Kiiiain'^, liowcvcr, 
iiTich.inged extejit in b( opa and the lilin depart- 
ment was definitely closed down 

The Branch oflico in India House was also 
closed and the total staff in the Ixindon Bureau 
reduced fiom 3 olheers to 2 officers 

The \ear 1932-33 necessitated » p:reat(r 
coiKcntratcd and (o-ordinaftd eftoits m order to 
m.iintnm tourist tiatlu fiom abroad than am 
})ieMons \ I'ar on tis oid Fj\periinonts weio also 
lariKMl oat in India wuth .v a lew to j) 0 ''tciin>? 
3rd (lass iiatlie, (special pil<j;rim tiatlu Thes(‘ 
t \ 1 >( nnients ])io\(d sutccsshil and it is hoped 
will be ndai^cd upon in the tutuK 

Capital Expenditure —The outlay durlnR 
the year 1928-29 was B.a 27 53 crores, of which 
Rs 25 41 crores represented expenditure incur- 
red on State-owned lines. 

Considerable progress has been made with the 
programme of new construction Close on 1,300 
miles ot new railway were opened for traffic 
during 1928-29, and at the close of the year there 
were some 2,100 miles under construction 
Trade review. — The earnings of railways are 
depencient on the general prosperity of the 
country which in the case of India is most easily 
measured by the agricultural position and the 
returns of foreign trade 
'I'he TTuivcisal Trade Dcpicssion contniuod 
to b( t( It with gic atcr mtc uMty ui Jiuli i during 
I’lio tonnage of aiul c aiitingN tioin tin mam 
l<ist two X ais au shoAvn ju tho tabh lu low 


the year 1932- 13, lesulting m a dec line in exports 
ot Rs 25 (roles or 15 per cent as compared 
with 19 tl-32 'J'he imports however showed 
ui improvement ot lls 7 crores 01 5 pc'r (cnt 
'Phe total value of exports irom iintish India 
(luring tlie x('ar 19 52-31 amounted to Rs 13b 
crores and that ot imports to J{s 133 crores 
T’he decline in export traflu was one of the main 
tac tors (ontribntmg to the decline in railway 
(ainings as compared with 1931-32 Thi* 
outstanding fcaturi' on the cxpoit side was a 
lurther slumps m the raw\ cotton duo to the 
(omiiarativelv high i)ri(es ot the Indian Staples 
Despatches fcdl Irom Ks 23 crores to lls 20 
( rores 3’wist and vain tiom Rs 128 lakhs to 
Rs 79 l.ikhs Shipments ot Indian C'otton 
Piec ('goods ti;om Rs 3 24 norc's to Rs 2 09 
(tores Itaw jntc' Irom Rs 11 19 crores to 
Rs 9 73 (Tores Rhc'fromRs 18 14 (rores to 
Jls It 40 (lores Food gr.ims irom Rs 20 $7 
( naies to Us 1() 08 crores 'The* imi)rovem(aits 
m iinpoits < ame pnncipallv' trom a demand 
lor loieign D xtilc's and rc presenlcd an additional 
KVdiiie of Us 12 (roK's Fasseuigc i earnings 
1(11 Irom Rs 51 {5(ior(‘sin 1931-32 to Rs 31 D 
(loKs 111 1932-31 showing a slight droi) onlv 
o| 0 0 1 percent 3 b million less passeuigers 
were eairied by eliss ] lailwavs m 1932-33 
(ioods (linings dc’ereastd by Rs I 89 (lores, 
(hKlb’’ iindei oil s(((Iv giain, pnists and othei 
giaiiis, vein at, ti((, keioscaie <uul sugar 
(ommodiiK s on ('lass 1 Railwavs (lining tho 
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Open Mileage — The total route mileage 
on March 31 st, 1933 v\as made upcf- 

Broad-gauge . .. 21,131 06 miles 

Metre-gauge . .. . 17,662 97 „ 

Narrow-gauge .. . 4,176 85 „ 

Under the cla ssi 1 1 cation adopted for sUi- 
tistical purposes, tliis mileage is divided bet- 
ween the three classes of raih^ays as follows — 

Class I 34,863 56 miles 

Clairh IT . .. .. 3.248 82 

Class 111 1,145 60 „ | 

During the jear 1932-31, 305 92 miles of new 
lines veri opened for public tr.idic Of this 
mileage, 204 11 mi es belong to Class I. 


Class I 

Number of seats in 
passenger carriages. 

Railways 

1st 

2nd 

Inter 

Third 

S'-O’' 

25,21 1 

45,200 

67,550 

670,4 i } 

3'-3r 

10,993 

14,762 

12,653 

379.338 


Financial Results of Working — The total 
gross earnings of all railways in India during the 
year 1932-33 amounted to Ks 86 66 croros as 
compared with 87*83 crores In 1931-32 TIk sc- 
figures, however, include railways owned by In- 
dian States and companies for which the Govern- 
ment of India has no direct financial responsi- 
bility The figures of receipts and expenditure 
for railways with which the Government are 
directly concerned are as follows — 


(Based on actuals of penultimate year 1930-31 ) 


1 1 j)cr (cut on capital ot Its 7,35,91,90 at clnrge— commeicUl lines— 

to cud of 1930-31 

2 li)Hcccii)tb(l<)30-31)— 

Gloss traflic re cc ipts — commeKial lines 
Subsidized vompaiiics— share of surplus lerotlts 
Intc’Kst on dejacc 1 ition and lescTce fjnd balances iiid dividends 
on inNcstments in branch lines and miscellaneous receipts 


Total Kcceipts 

(ii) Cluigos (1030-31) — 

'Woi^ing expenses— coinmercial lines 

Indian States and raiUa> companies’ share of surplus profits 
Land and subsidy 


liitcicst — 

On c.ipital at c barge — commeicial lines 
On cai)ital contiibuted by Indian 8tites and companies 
Mihcellnneous riilway exicenditure 

Contribution at 1 per cent on capitil at chuigc — comineicial lines 


(Figures in thoii'-ands ) 


Ks 

Ks 

• 

7,35,95 

93,62,17 

20,36 


1,47,78 

95,30,11 

65,26,89 

1,10,30 

5,90 


29,87,05 

1,37,59 

61,99 

7,35,95 



Total Charges 


1,05, 71, to 


(iii) Deficit .. .. .. . 10,41,30 

(i\) Contribution of ] /5th of surplus . .... 

3 Total contribution from railway revenues 1 plus 2 (i\) . . . . 7,35,9a 

Deduct — IjOss on stiategic lines — 

( 1 ) Interest on capital . . , . , , . . . , 1,46,91 

(lO Miscellaneous lailv ay expenditme . ..... 69 

(111) Loss iu w Diking . . .. .. ., .. .. . 65,77 

2,13,37 

4 Net paj meut due from railway to general revenues in 1932-33 .. 5,22.5^ 
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After meeting all Interest and annuity charges 
novernment therefore received a net profit of 
4*04 crores on the capital at charge of the State 
mxntis the net receipts, that is the gross receipts 
minuft the working expenses, have in recent 
years given the following returns 


1913-14 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 

1925- 26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931- 32 


Per cent 

5 01 

6 24 
5 85 
5 31 

4 95 

5 30 


4*65 

Nil 

Nil 


Up to-date figures of the results of working 
of other countries are not available, but the 
following table compares the latest available 
figures of average receipts i)er ton mile of those 
countries which have published statistics of 
working later than 1919 — 

Receipts * 
per ton mile. 
Pies 

United States of America 1929 . . 5 70 

United Kingdom 1929 .. .. 15-15 


Receipts 
per ton mile 
1 ies. 


Japan 1927-28 . 7*26 

Switzerland 1928 . . . . . 20 25 

South Australia 1928-29 . . . . 1 7 25 

Canadian Railways 1929 . . . 6 75 

India 1929-30 6 11 


In the case of receipts per passenger mile the 
figures for United States of America and India 
are as follows — 


United States of America 1929 14 78 pies 
India 1929-30 3*28 „ 

While In England the present standard fare 
charged per mile third class Is 18 pics 


From the above it will be seen that railway 
transportation of freight in India is one of the 
cheapoist in the world and still more so for 
passenger traffic. 

An examination of the latest available figures 
of operating ratios of foreign countries brings 
out results not untavourable to Indian R,iil- 
ways. 



Year 

Operating Ratio 

United States of America 

1930 

74 


per cent 

France .... ... 

1925 

84 

15 

English Railways ... 

1928 

79 

40 


South Afric-an Railways 

1928-29 

77 

80 

, ,, 

Argentine Railways 

1927 

71 

0 5 


(’anadian Railways 

1929 

81 

21 



' 1013-14 

51 

•79 



i92o-2h 

()2 

69 

,, 


1926-27 

62' 

■04 


India .. .. •• ,. .. .. i 

1927- 23 

1928- 29 

61' 

62 

■39 

77 



1 1929-30 

65 

02 



1931 32 

71 

08 



1 1932 33 

71 




Output of Railway owned Collierie* -The 
output of railway owned collieries during 
1929-30 was 3,184/200 tons out of a total of 
6,773,559 tons consumed on class I Railways 
i'^or 1930-31 tbe output was 
2,926,812 tons tor a total of 6,629,014 tons 
Foi 1931-32 the flguies are 
2,184,891 tons toi a total of 5,759,398 tons 


Number of Staff — Thf tot.il number of 
employees on Indian llailw.ivs at the end of 
the venr 1932-33 wus 710,271 was tom- 
paicd with 731,979 , it the end ot J9JI-32 The 
increase in route mik age iluring the same p» nod 
was 812 miles The following tal>l( shows the 
number of employees by comm unities on 31st 
March 1930, 1931 and 1932 — 


_ 1 

1 

.Europeans 

1 Statutory Indians 

Hindus 

Muham- 

madans 

1 

Anglo- 

Indians 

Sikhs 

Indian 

Cliiisti.ins 

Other 
Classes * 

31st March 1930 

4,981 

579,040 

182,349 

14,647 

1 

1 

36,716 

31st Maich 1931 

4,799 

553,851 

172,321 

14,350 



35,809 

31st March 1932 

4,532 

620,575 

157,876 

1 1,570 

8,767 

11,398 

12 261 

31st March 1933 

4,297 

504,082 

152,875 

11,048 

8 591 

15,574 

11,804 


* TheHo include Siklis and indian Christians not sbou n bcpaiatelj 
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Indianisatlon — The various Railway Com- practicable up to 75 per cent of the total number 
panics managing State and other Railway lines of vacancies in the Superior Services of the 
have followed the lead given by Government Railway concerned 

and accepted the recommendation of the Lee Fatalities and Inluries —During the year 
Commission that the extension of existing 1931-32 the number of persons killed decreased 
training facilities should be pressed forward as bv 292 as compared with the previous year , 
expeditiously as possible In order that recruit- 1 the numbei of passengers killed decreased by 
ment in India may be advanced as soon as I 82 and of passengers injuied by 125 

The following table shows the numbers killed and Injured separately under passengers 
railway servants and others for 1932-33 as compared with 1931-32 — 

Killed ' Injured. 


1931-32 1332-33 1031-32 l'32-3? 


A — Pa^'^enger’i 


In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 


permanent- wav, etc. 

8 


93 

Cl 

In accidents caused by movements 
of trains and railway vehicles 
exclusive of train aceidcoits 

215 


SOS 

7()I 

In accidents on Railuay premises in 
wliieli the movement of tiauis 
velilfles, etc, was not c <»n- 
ceriied 


P> 

11 

21 

B — Railway 

In accidents to trains, rolling-stock, 
permanent way, etc. 

10 

8 

157 

7') 

In accidents caused by movements 01 
trains and rallwiiv vehiclop 
exclusive of train accidents 

2bl 

181 

l.sl 0 

1,789 

In accidents on Railway premises 
in which the movement cf 
trains, vehicles, etc , was not 
coiiferned 

A 5 

24 

5 4(,7 

5 922 

C — Otfwr tfutn ]>a^s(’n()ers and 
rail way servants 

Id accidents to trains, rolling-stocK, 
permanent-way, etc. 

32 

41 

(>2 

103 

In accidents caused by inovemenfsof 
trains and railway vehiclee 
exclusive of tr-un ad id cuts 

2,322 1 

00 - 

7 to 

()9S 

111 accidents on Railway premises in 
which the movements of trains, 
vehicles, etc , was not con- 1 
cerned .. . . . ! 

1 

1 

! 

if 1 

44 


7 5 

Total . j 

1 

2,888 1 

2,757 



9,200 

t 

9,509 

Of the total number of 2,888 persons killed J ,8o3 1 'riu 

‘ tollowing is 

.1 list ol some 

ot the ni< 


were trespassers on the line and 394 committed impoit.uit mattus discussed — 

suicide 

Local Advisory Committees -In the >\nnua I ImprovcnuMits m (oadnng stock ]’io\ision 
Reports by the Railway Board on the working of cold storage < ()mT)artnients , Provision «'t 
of Indian Railways, references are made each Indian <limng c’ars , Jieduedion of rates and 
year to the work that is being done by Local tares , Arrangements foi dealing with tiallic at 
Advisory Committees on railways in bringing testivals , Reseivation of seats in iritei mediate 
to the notice of their respective railways adminis- class carriages, Supjily ot drinkng vvatti to 
trationa matters affecting the general publii jiassengeis , Met ping acrommodation foi 
in their capaiity as users of the railway These passengers, Provision of bathing ( abins at 
committees have been established and are stations, Diispati h ordinary ot goods, Port.ig< 
functioning on all Class I Railways, except His tharge over railwnv bridges, Overclouding u* 

Exalted Highness the Nizam’s State Railwavs lower < lass c arri.iges , Provision of waiting rooni'' 

and the Jodhpur Railway During 1929-30, lor ladi<‘s , Combustion ot t ulvert.s ot ixTinaii 
the Barsi Light Railway constituted an Advi- ent ojh iiiiigs for flood waters, J<]Ie(tiiti< dioii 
sory Committee for that line of lailway stations, J’rovisjon ol o\<i 

These committees constitute a valuable link brilgcs, Itc mod oiling of stitions, Mileige 'a 
between railways and their clientele I coupons 
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The Assam-Beiigal Railway, which is con- 
structed on the metre-gauge, starts from Chitta- 
gong and runs through Surma Valley across the 
North Cachar Hills into Assam It is worked 
under a limited guarantee by a company 
Mileage open .. .. 11,3143 

Capital at charge .. Rs 23,58,50,000 

Net earnings .. Rs. 42,01,000 

Karnlngs per cent. . . . 1 80 

Bengal and North-Western. 

The Bengal and North-Western Railway was 
lonstructed on tlio metre -gauge system by a 
company without any Government assistance 
otlicr than free land and was opened to tratfic 
in 1885. The system was begun in 1874 as 
the Tlrhut State Railway. In 1890 this line 
was leased by Government to the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway Since then ex- 
tensive additions have been made in both 
f'ections. It is connected with the Rajputana 
metre-gauge system at Cawnpore and with the 
Eastern Bengal State Railway at Khatihar and 
the East Indian Railway at Benares and 
Mokameh Ghat. 

Mileage open . . . . 1260 67 

Bengal-Nagpur. 

The Bengal-Nagpur Railway was commenced 
as a metre-gauge from Nagpur to Chhatis- 
gani in the Centra! Provinces in 1887 A 
company was formed under a guarantee which 
took over the line, converted it to the broad- 
gauge and extended it to Howrah, Cuttack and 
Katni In 1901 a part of the Bast Coast State 
Railway from Cuttack to Vizagaputam was 
transferred to it and in the same year 
sanction was given tor an extension to the 
coal-fields and for a connection with the Branch 
of the East Indian Railway at Hanharpur 
Mileage open 2413 56 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 76,90,05,000 

Neteainings . Rs. 1,8 i, 2^,000 

Earnings per cent. . . 2 37 

Bombay Baroda 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
R.iilway is one of the original guaranteed 
railways It was commenced from Surat vta 
Baroda to Ahmedabad, but was subsequently 
extended to Bombav. The original contract 
was terminable In 1880, but the period was 
extended to 1905 ; and then renewed undei 
revised conditions. In 1885 the Rajputana- 

Malwa metre-gauge system of State railways 
was leased to the Company and has since been 
Incorporated m It. On the opening of the 

Nagda-Muttra, giving broad-gauge connee- 
tlou through Eastern Rajputana with Delhi 
the working was entrusted to tins Company 
On the acquisition of the Company in April 1907 
the purchase price was fixed at £11,686,581. 
Mileage open . . . . 1035 50 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 73,74,5 1,000 
Net earnings . . Rs. 4,26,67,000 
Earnings per cent. . . . . 5 78 

Burma Railways. 

The Burma Railway is an isolated line, and 
although various routes hai^e been surveyed 
there is little prospect of its being connected 


with the Railway system of India in the near 
future In reply to a question in the Imperial 
Legislative Council In 1919, Sir Arthur Anderson 
said . — ■* During 1914-15 extensive survey opera- 
tions were cairied out to ascertain the best 
alignment for a railway connection along the 
coast route between Chittagong and certain 
stations on the Burma Railways south of Man- 
dalay. A rival route via the Hu bong Valley b«t- 
ween the northern section of the Aasam- 
Bcntral Railway and the section of the Burma 
Railways north of Mandalay was to have been 
surveyed during the following year but was 
poat{)oned because of the war. It is now pro 
posed to commence this survey during tlie 
coming cold weather, and on its completion, 
Government will have sufficient information 
to enable them to decide which route shall be 
adopted. Thus no arrangements for the con- 
struction of a lino have yet been made nor has 
any concession been granted, but it Is probable 
that the line selected will be built at the cost 
of Government and worked by one or other of 
the main lines which it will connect. It was 
commenced as a state Railway and transferred 
In 1896 to a Company under a guarantee. 
From January Ist, 1929, its working has been 
taken over by the State 

Mileage open . . . . 2,057 

Capital at charge . . Rs 35,05,52,000 
Net earnings Rs. 75,13,000 

Earnings per cent . . . . 2 15 

Eastern Bengal. 

The Eastern Beugal State Railway was pro* 
moted under the origmal form of guarantee 
and was constructed on the broad-gauge. The 
first portion of the line running to Calcutta 
over the Ganges was opened In 1862. In 1874 
sanction was gran led for the construction on 
the metre-gauge of the Northern Bengal State 
Railway, which ran from the north bank of 
the Ganges to the foot of the Himalayas on 
the way to Darjeeling. These two portions 
of the line were amalgamated in 1884 into one 
State Railway. 

Mileage open .. .. 843 17 

Capital at charge .. Rs 51,61,71,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 76,80,000 

Earnings per cent .. 1*48 

East Indian. 

The East Indian Railway is one of the three 
railways sanctioned for construction as experi- 
mental lines under the old form of guarantee. 
The first section from Howrah to Pandua was 
opened in 1854 and at the time of the Mutiny 
ran as far as Ranigan). It glides the only 
direct access to the port of Calcutta from North- 
ern India and is consequently fed by all the 
large railway systems connected irlth it. In 
I 1880 tlie Government purchased the line, 
paying the share-holder by annuities, but 
leased it again to the company to work ander 
a contract which wa** teiminable in 1919. 

The contract was not terminated until Janu- 
ary 1st, 1925, when the State took over the 
management From July 1st, 1925, the Oudh <k 
Rohilkhund railway was amalgamated with It. 
Mileage open . . . . 4219 83 

Capital at charge . . Rs. 1,47,58,58,000 
Net earnings Rs, 6,04,20,000 

Earnings per cent 4*09 
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Great Indian Peninsula. 

Tbo Great Indian Peninsula Railway is the 
earliest lino undertaken in India. It was pro- 
moted by a Company under a guarantee ol 
5 per ceut. and the first section from Bombay 
to Thana was open for traflflc in 1853 Sanction 
was given for the extension of this line via 
Poona to Ralchur, where it connects with the 
Madras Railway, and to Jubbulpore where it 
meets the East Indian Railway The feature 
of the line is the passage of the Western Ghats, 
these sections being 15i miles on the Bhore 
Ghat and miles on the Thul Ghat which 
rise 1,131 and 972 feet In 1900, the contract 
with the Government terminated and under 
an arrangement with the Indian Midland Rail- 
way that line was amalgamated and leased to 
a Company to work. 

The contract was terminated on June 30th, 
1925, when the S^atc took ov3r the manigement 
Mileage open .. .. 3165 08 

Capital at charge .. Rs 1,17,17,50,000 

Net earnings . . Rs. 2,89,65,000 

Earnings per cent . . . 2 47 

Madras and Southern Mahratta Railway. 

The Madras Railway was the third of the 
original railways constructed as experimental 
lines under tiie old form of guarantee. It was 
projected to run in a north-westerly direction 
in connection with the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway and *r t south-westerly direction to 
Calicut On the expiry of tlie contract in 
1907 the hue was amalgamated with the South- 
ern Mahratta Railway Company, a system 
on the metre -gauge built to meet the famine 
oondition? in the Southern Maliratta Countn 
and released to a large Company called the 
Madras and Southern Maliratta Railway 
Company. 

Mileage open . . . . 1 118 30 

Capital at charge ., Rs 53,14,31,000 

Net earnings . . Rs 2,95,40,000 

Earnings per cent . . . . 5 56 

The North-Western. 

The North-Western State Railway began 
its existence at the Sind-Punjab-Delhi Rail- 
way, which was promoted by a Company under 
the onguial form of guarantee and extended to 
Delhi, Multan and Lahore and from Karachi 
to Kotr’. The interval between Kotri and 
Multan was uubridged and the railway traffic 
was exchanged by a ferry service. In 1871- 
72 sanction was given for the connection of 
this by the Indus Valley State Railways and at 
the same time the Punjab Northern State Rail- 
way from Lahore towards Peshawar was begun 
In 1886 the Siud-Punjab-Delhl Railway was 
acquired by the State ajid amalgamated with 
these two railways under the name of the North- 
Western State Railway It is the longest railway 
in India under one administration. 

Mileage open .. .. 6552 68 

Capital at charge .. Rs 1,13,33,66,000 
Net earnings .. Rg. 3,02,06,000 

Earnings per cent . . . . 2,60 


Oudh and Rohilkhand 

Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway was another 
of the lines constructed under the original form 
of guarantee. It began from the north bank 
of the Ganges running through Rohilkhand as 
far as Saharanpur where it joins the North- 
Western State Railway. It was not until 
1887 that the bridge over the Ganges was com 
pleted and connected with the East Indian 
Railway. To effect a connection between the 
metre- gauge systems to the North and those 
to the South of the Ganges, a third rail was 
laid between Bhuriwai and Cawnpore. The 
Company's contract expired in 1889 when 
the Railway was purchased by the State and 
has since been worked as a State Railway. 

The working of this railway was amalgamated 
with that of the East Indian Railway from lat 
July 1925. 

The South Indian. 

The South Indian Railway was one of 
the original guaranteed railways It was 
begun by the Great Southern India Railway 
Company as a broad-gauge line ; but was con- 
verted after the seventies to the metre-gauge 
This line has been extended and now serves 
the whole of the Southern India, south of the 
south-west line of the Madras Railway. Between 
Tuticorin and Ceylon a ferry service was for- 
merly mamtai^^ed, but a new and more direct 
route to Ceylon tna Rameshwaram was opened at 
the beginning of 1914 As the original contract 
ended In 1907, a new contract was entered upon 
with the Company on the Ist of January 1908. 

Mileage open , . . . 699 O'J 

Capital at charge .. Rs. 44,95,13,000 

Net earnings . . Rs 2,39,89,000 

Earnings per cent. . . . . 5*31 

The Indian States. 

The principal Indian State Railways are 
the Nizam’s, constructed by a company under 
a guarantee from the Hyderabad Stare , the 
j Kathiawar system of railways, constructed 
by subscriptions, among the several Chiefs in 
Kathiawar ; the Jodhpur and Bikaner Railways, 
constructed by the Jodhpur and Bikaner 
Chiefs ; the system of railways in the Punjab, 
constructed by the Patiala, Jind, Maler Kotla, 
and Kashmir Chiefs; and the railwajs in 
Mysore, constructed by the Mysore State. 

At the end of the financial year 1929-30 a 
total of 1257 57 miles of new lines was under 
construction, distributed as follows — 

Miles 

5 '6* gauge . . . . 730 77 

3'-32" gauge . .. .. 457 51 

2'-6‘'' gauge . . 69 29 

During 1929-30 sanction was accorded to the 
construction of new lines totalling 227 77 inih'^ 

Miles. 

5'-8'’ gauge . . . . . . 93 00 

3'-3|* gauge .. .. .. 115.17 

2'-6'' gauge . . . . . 19 00 
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INDIA AND CEYLON. 


The possibility of connecting India and Cey- 
lon by a railway across the bank of sand extend- 
ing the whole way from Rameswaram to Mannar 
has been reported on from time to time, and 
since 1805 various schemes having been sug- 
gested. 

The South Indian Railway having been ex 
tended to Dhanushkodi, the southernmost point 
of Rameswaram Island, and the Ceylon Gov- 
ernment Railway to Talaimannar, on Mannai 
Island, two points distant from each other 
about 2l miles across a narrow and shallow 
strait, the possibility of connecting these two 
terminal stations by a railway constructed on 
a solid embankment raised on the sandbank 
known as “ Adam’s Bridge,** to supersede the , 
ferry steamer ..ervice which has been estabhuhed 
betw(>en these two points. Is one of the schemes 
that has been investigated. 

In 1913, a detailed survey was made by the 
Soiitli Indian Railway Company, and the project 
contempUtes the construction of a causeway from 
Dlianushkodi Point on the Indian side to Talai- 
niannar Point on the Ceylon side, a length of 
20*06 miles of which 7 19 will be upon the dry 
land of the various lands, and 12 86 will be in 
water The sections on dry land will consist 
of low banks of sand pitched with coral and pre- 
sent no difficulty. The section through the sea 
will be carried on a causeway which it is pro- 
posed to construct in the following way A 
double row of reinforced concrete piles, pitched 
at 10 feet centres and having their inner faces 
14 feet apart, will first be driven Into the sand 
These piles will then be braced together long! 
tudinally with light concrete arches and chains 
and transversely with concrete ties, struts and 
chains Behinr the piles slabs of reinforced 
concrete will be slipped in to position , the bottom 
slabs being sunk well into the sand of the sea 
bottom Lastly, the space enclosed by the 
slabs w 111 be filled in with and. 

The top of the concrete work will be carried 
to six feet above high water level, and the rai s 
Will ba laid at that level. The sinking of the 
piles and slabs will be done by means of water 
Jets. This causeway, it is expected, will cause 
the suspended sand brought up by the currents, 
to settle on either side bringing about rapid 
accretion and eventually making one big island 
of Rameswaram Island and Mannar island 

Indo-Burma Connection. 

The raids of the Emden In the Bay of Bengal 
in 1014, and the temporary Interruption of 
communications between India and Burma, 
stimulated the demand for a direct railway con- 
nection between India and Burma. Govern- 
^oepted the position and appointed 
'nr Richards, M. Inst. O.E., to be the englneer- 
m-charge of the surveys to determine the b«‘Bt 
foute for a railway from India to Burma. Tbo 


coast route appears to be the best one but 
at present would not be remunerative. Tins 
would start from Chittagong, which la the 
terminus and headquarters of the Assam- 
Bcngal Railway and a seaport for the produce 
of Assam. The route rung southwards through 
the Chittagong district, a land of fertile rice 
fields Intersected by big rivers and tidal creeks 
and it crosses the Indo-Burma frontier, 9-1 miles 
from the town of Cliittagong For about 160 
miles further it chiefly runs through the feitile 
rice lands of Arrakan and crosses all the big tidal 
rivers of the Akyab delta These include the 
Kalidan river which drams 4,700 miles ot 
country and even at a distance of about 30 
miles from Its month Is more than half a mile 
wide About 260 miles from Chittagong the 
railway would run into the region of mangrove 
swamps which fringe the seacoast north and 
south of the harbour of Kaukkphu stretching 
out into the mangrove swamps like ribs from 
the backbone Innumerable spurs of the 
Arrakan Yomahave to be crossed Yoma is a 
mountain ridge which extends from Capo 
Negrais northwards until it loses itself in a mass 
of tangled hills east of Akyab and Chittauong 
At Its southern end the height of the ridge is 
insignificant but It has peaks as high as 4,000 
feet before it reaches the altitude of Sandway 
and further north it rises much higher It is a 
formidable obstacle to railway communication 
between India and Burma. This route la 
estimated to cost about £7,000,000 and would 
have to be supplemented by branch lines to 
Akysb where there is at prisent a considerable 
rice traffic and the cost of this would have to be 
added to the £7,000,000 already referred to. 

The other routes examined have been the 
Hukong Valley route and the Mcanipur route 
which were surveyed by the late Mr R A. Way 
many years ago The Manipur route was esti- 
mated to cost about £5,000,000 as it has to cross 
three main ranges of hills with summit levels 
of 2,650, 3,600 and 8,900 feet long Altogether 
there would be about four miles of tunnelling 
through the three main ridges and through other 
hills and more than 100 miles of expimslve un- 
dulating railway with grades as steep as 1 in 50 
and 11,000 feet of aggregate rise and fall. The 
Hukong valley route Is only about 284 miles 
long and it prisonta fewer engineering 
difficulties than either the Coast or tiie Mani- 
pur route One hundred and fifty niles 
of this route lie In open country capable of 
cultivation though at present it is only very 
thinly popnlated. Only one range o( hills 
has to be crossed and this can be negotiated 
with a summit tutmel 6,000 feet long at a 
height of 2,600 feet There arc leas than fifty 
miles of very heavy work and onlv about 4,500ft 
aggregate of rise and fall The Hukong Valley 
route although oheaperthan the Manipur route 
Is not a practical financial proposition aqd both 
may be ruled out of oonsldtratlon. 



Main results of working of all Indian Railways treated as one system 
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Ratlivay Mileage. 




Mileage of Railway Lines in India open for Traffic at end of year 
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Total value of Minerals for which returns of Production are available 
for the years 1931 and 1032 
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The feature which Btanda out most promi- 
nently in a survey of the mineral Industrloa 
of India is the foot that until recent years little 
has been done to develop those minerals which 
are essential to modem metallurgical and che- 
mical industries, while most striking progress 
has been made in opening out deposits from 
which products are obtained suitable for export, 
or for consumption in the country by what may 
conveniently be called direct processes In 
this respect India of to-day stands in contrast 
to the India of a century ago The European 
chemist armed with cheap supplies of sul- 
phuric acid and alkali, and aided by low sea 
freights and increased facilities for internal 
distribution bv the spreading network of rail- 
ways has been enabled to stamp out, in all but 
remote localities, the once flourishing native 
manufactures of alum, the various alkaline 
compounds, blue vitriol, copperas, copper, lead, 
steel and iron, and seriously to curtail the ex- 
port trade in nitre and borax The reaction 
against that invasion is of recent date The 


high quality of the native-made iron, the early 
anticipation of the processes now employed in 
Europe for the manufacture of high-class steels, 
and the artistic products in copper and brass 
gave the country a prominent position in the 
ancient metallurgical world, while as a chief 
source of nitre India held a position of peculiar 
political importance until, less than forty years 
ago, the chemical manufacturer of Europe 
found among his by-products, cheaper and 
more effective compounds for the manufacture 
of explosives. 

With the spread of railways, the development 
of manufactures connected with jute, cotton 
and paper, and the gradually extended use of 
electricity the demand for metallurgical and 
chemical products in India has steadily grown 
Before long the stage must be reached at which 
the variety and quantity of products required, 
but now imported, will satisfy the conditions 
necessary for the local production of those 
which can be economically manufactured onlj 
for the supply of groups of industries. 


COAL. 


Most of the coal raised in India comes from 
the Bengal and Bihar and Orissa — Gondwana 
joal-flelds Outside Bengal and Bihar and 
Orissa the most important mines are those at 


Singareni in Hyderabad, and in Central Pro 
vinics but there are a number of smaller 
mines which have been worked at one time or 
another 


ProLxncinl production of Coal durxuf, the ycar'c 1011 and 1932 


Province 

19U 

1012 

Incre.isc 

Decrease 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

'Pons 

Aesam 

27.0,021 

210 030 


(,4 ‘181) 

Baluchistan 

10 0.01 

18 ')2S 

2 374 


Bengal 

0,K10,1S4 

0 782 001 


27,081 

Bihar and Orissa 

1 5,032,704 

1 1 817 210 


l,t.80.578 

Central India 

220 02h 

210,188 

13,000 


Central ProMuces 

1,004,301 

1,10 5,000 

158,705 


Hyderabad 

757, .070 

781,121 

2.5,546 


Punjab 

54,840 

72,857 

18,017 


liajputana 

38,148 

37,043 


1,100 






Tot \i 

21,716,435 

20,153,387 

210,202 

1,779,200 
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Value of Coal produced xn India dnnnq the i/iar^ IIKU an I 1932 
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4 

4 
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10 
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Hyeler.ibad (c/) 
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Punjab 
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1 1 
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3,83,155 
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1,19,491 

1 1 ,073 
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14 
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1,50,409 

Tot,d 

8 20,98,304 

0,125,804 




0 80,9(),004 

Aveiagc 
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11 
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1<)32 


11s 1.5 i) 
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ITO.fthU 
11,2.12 
1 4U,OS3 
2,S43.90l 
75,710 
3 1 5 977 
230..518 
2H,S0'.) 
11, .113 
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(a) Estiinatul 


Value 

per 

ton 


llB u t> 

10 12 n 

7 14 3 

3 4 0 

3 1 1 

4 1 0 

3 13 1 

3 1 4 9 

r> 4 2 

4 10 


3 (* 1 


In reversal ol 1930 and 1931, tlu export 
stntiUioy for coal duriiij^ 1932 show an im r< as( , 
aiuountariK to about 78,500 tons Exports to 
llons^konti ni{ reused ^^reatl\ tiom 89,127 tons in 
1931 to 218, ()38 tons in 19,32 As tin expoits 
to ('.eylou ttll fioni 281,084 tons in 19 U to 
190,2 17 tons in 1932 llon^konu, lor tin Hist 
tune, became the leading importer ot Indian 
(oal Exports to the Straits Settlenunts 
(nil hiding Jiabuan) decreased by some 10,000 
tons, whilst, those to the Philippine Islands .ind 
(Siiani showed an increase of about 7,000 tons 
'1 he (fiiitcd Kingdom took 32,099 tons .igamst 
10,785 tons m the jinvious year and other I 
(oiiutiies absorbed about 28,000 ions moii* 
'I'hi t xport ol i oke du leased by .112 tons 
Imports of (oal and coke showed during 1932 
oiothii substantial tall, namely Irom 88,035 
toi,', in 1931 to 47,544 tons m 1932, 13,912 tons | 
ol ibe latter t onsisfced ot i okc 'I’liis lull is due 
nnmly to a dei reuse ol some 30,000 tons tiom 
8outb Afiiia, and ol 9,000 tons liom the Unitid 
Kingdom The average' suiplus ot exports 
oMi im})oits dm mg the ye.irs 192(1 to 1912 
\Nas, in lact, greater than the surplus dining tlic 
pro \v<ir (pnnipienninm 

I’hi a N eragc' numlier of persons « mplov ed in tlu 
< oal lields during the v < ar showed a smalli 1 dt c le- 
ast (4 4 per tent ) than the detitase in piodut tion 


(7 2 |Hi cent) 'I'hi avciagi output per peison 
iinploycMl, tlu'n tort, showed .1 dci lease to 121 7 
tons m < outlast witli the advances ip) to 1910, 
wliK h have be i n llO 5 tons loi 1925, rising to 
11 1 1 tons leu 1<)2(), 122 3 tons loi 1927, 125 5 
tons loi 1928, 130 4 tons loi 1929 and 129 1 
tons lor 19 10 , witli .1 deinasc to 125 1 tons in 
19,11 1‘5\( ept lui tlu l.ist live ji irs, liowcvi’r 

tlu* figure toi the mmi under nvnw is still 
liiglu c thin those pic \ lonsly im ended, tlu si 
higher tiguies <»re due, p,utlv to an increased use 
ot me'c hami ,i) c oal-< uttc rs, and paitly^ to con- 
I (nitration o4 vvoik Dm mg the p.ist lew years 
1 ,1 l.irgc numlit'r ol i ollu'ru s has e lx < 11 shut down 
.uul the labour ahsoihed m tlu* lemainclir, 
this I oiu enti ,i1 iou jxnmts ol a j)ioportion,d 
icduition ol the supiivjsing st,ifi, iisnlting m 
a I.iigc 1 tonnage pe r lu'.rd Thi'ie w is a di e re ase 
|m the numlx i ol di.iths h\ .u i leh'nt Irom 
19(| in 1931 to 101 the iittii figure is mmdi 
hcttir th.in the .uiiiimI .ivii.igi' lor tin* cjiim- 
epiemuum 1919-1921, wine li w,is 274, and .ilso 
below t lie annual uve I. ige leu the ejninepie unium 
1924-1928, which was 218 'I'lu de ath i.ite was 
i 0 jeei thexis.ind persons em|>le)>eel m 1932, 
.1 little less 1ii,in the lignrt* loi tlu pre vmus 
ve'ar (I I), the* ,ivei.ige llgme leu the period 
1919-1923 was 1 30, and lor the peiiod 1924- 
1928 was 1 10 


IRON 

Bengal and Bihar and Orissa aie the only pro- 
vina-s in India in which iron ore is imiiLdfor 
‘^melting by European methods Iron smelt- 
ing, however, was at one time a widespread in- 
dustry In India and there is hardly a district 
away from the great alluvial tracts of the Indus, 
Oanges and Brahmaputra in which slag heaps 
are not found The primitive iron smelter finds 
ou diflaoulty in obtaining sufficient supplies of 
ore from deposit that no E irofiean Ironmaster 
would regard as worth his serious consideration 


ORE. 

Early attempts to u I trod ue.c liiUiopean processes 
tor the mauuiactarL of pig-iron and htecl were 
recorded in 1830 in the South Arcot Bisirlct 
Since that date various other attempts have 
been made but none proved a success before 
that now In operation near Barakar In Bengal 
The site of the Barakar Iron-Works was 
originally chosen on account of the proximity of 
both coal and ore supplies. The outcrop of 
Iron stone shales between the coal-bearing Bara- 
kar and RanlganJ stages stretches east and west 
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from the worJfe., ana lor many yearb the clay , 
ironstone nodules obtainable from this fonn- ! 
ation formed the only supply of ore used In the 1 
blast furnaces llecently magnetite and hema* 
tite have been obtained from the Manbhuin and 
Sin ghbhura districts, and the production from 
the last named district has largely replaced the 
supplies of ore hithertu obtained near the 
ironworks. The Ben gal Iron and Steel Com- 
pany, Limited, have now given up the use of 
ores obtained from the neighbourhood of Bara- 
fcar and Baniganj and are now obtaining most 
of their ores from the Kolhan Estate, Singh- 
bhum. Some years ago the Bengal Iron Steel 
Co , Ltd secured two deposits of iron-ore In 
Saranda (Stnghbhum) forming parts of two large 
hill masses known as Notu Buru and Buda Burn 
respectively Recent prospecting in this part of 
Sinyhbhum has led to the discovery of numerous 
additional deposits of Iron-ore, tiie cxtensfon of 
which has been traced into Keonjhar and Bona] 
States In Orissa, a total distance of some 40 
miles In a S. S. W. direetion At Pansira Bum, 
a portion of Notu Bum, the deposit has been 
opened up, and now feeds the Barakar ironwork 
Pansira Bum rises to over 2,500 feet above sea 
level, the low ground on the west side being at 
about 1,100 feet above sea-level The upper- 
most 400 to 450 feet of this hill has now been 
opened up, and the workings indicate the exist 
ence of a deposit about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps 400 feet thick and proved on the dip for 
about 500 feet The ore body appears to be 
Interbedded with the Dharwar slates, from which 
it is separated bv banded hoematite-iaspers The 
ore itself Is high-grade micaceous hromatito 
often lateritised at the outcrop Cross-enfs 
into the interior of the deposit show tliat the 
hBBraatite becomes very friable not far below the 
outcrop fn fact the characteristics of this ore, 
including the surface laterltlsation, are almost 
exactly reproduced in the (ron-ore deposits of 
Goa and Katnagirl. The Tata Iron and 
Steel Company at Sakclii possesses sliglitU 
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richer and purer ore-bodies in the Raipur dis- 
trict, supplies Of ore are at present drawn from 
frhe deposits in Mayurbhanj The ore-deposits 
have all been found to take the form of rouglilv 
Imticnlar leads or bodies of hsamatlte, with 
small proportions of magnetite, In close asso- 
elation with granite on the one hand and grani- 
tic rocks on the other 

The production o£ iron ore in India is still 
steadily on the increase ; India is now, in fai t, 
the second largest producer in the British 
Empire, and yields place only to the 
United Kingdom Her output is of ( ourse still 
eompletelv dwarfed by the production m th(' 
United States (over 5‘) million tons in Jhio 
and 31 million tons m 1931) and France 48 and 
38 million tons in 1930 and 1931 rcspectiveh) 
but lier reser\es of ore are not much less tliaii 
threc-qiiartcis of the e->tiniated total in tin 
United States, and there is every hope that 
India will eventually take a mnilimore import 
ant j)Ia(c among the woild’s prodmeis ot iron 
ore Jn 19 U), howc\er, the jirov ailing di‘))ns 
Sion WMS ndlccted m a derrease in the Indian 
output oM'r the previous >ear of 8 pii cent 
amounting to 578,930 tons, followed by a fuitlnr 
tall ot 224,74ii tons (12 1 per i cut ) m 1931 
in 1932, bowe\oi, m sjtite of the < ontiiniaiu e 
of the dei>ressi(>n there was a partial rcfOMiv 
in the prodm tioii of iron-or»* in India of 135, hlb 
tons (H 3 per ( ent ) 9’lie figures shown againd 
the Koonjh.ir and Mayurbhanj States in tin 
lollow’uig table represent the jiroduc turn hy tin 
United Stiel Corporation ot Asia, Jdd luid 
the I’.ita iron and Steel Co , Ltd , respcctnih 
Ot the tot.il production of 60(5,874 tons shown 
against Smghblium, 528,370 tons were produc'd 
by the d’ata Iron and Steel Co , Ltd , troni tin n 
.Noaniundi mine, and 138,504 tons bv the Indian 
Iron and Steel Co , JAd , trom their mines at 
(ill i The output of iron-oie in Burma is by th( 
Burma Corporation, Limited, and is used u-i x 
rtux in lead smelting 
in India dumoj the 1031 and 1032 




1931. 



1932 









_ - - - 






1 


Rs 3 5 ^ 


Quaiilitj 

I Value £1::^ 

13 5) 

Quantity 

Value £1 


Tons 

Rs 

£ 

Tons 

Rs 

i 

Bihar and Otibbit — - 




186,3 73 
891,193 

1,86,173 

21,33,901 

13 9'.^ 

100,41^ 

Keajiijhar 

Mayurbhanj 

1 ,09841 
00l,24(> 

1,09,841 

27,03,738 

738,130 
200,277 ! 

Pun 

hambalpiir 

Singh bhuiu 

9 

588,290 

12 

12,05,325 

93,728 

7 

006,874 

50 

15,51,217 

4 

130,933 

Burma — 

Xorthem Shan States 

1,886 

7,54 4 

559 

6,560 

26,240 

3,971 

Jhl 

Central Provinces 

703 

2,289 

170 

803 

2,409 

Madras- ~ 

Last Coda\ari 

4,329 

2,597 

3 92 

4,496 

4,456 

3,3(8 

Mu bare btate 

18,519 

07,391 

4,i)02 

4,395 

15,263 

Total 

1,624,883 

41,58,737 

308,055 

1,760,501 

39,19,760 

294,720 
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In contrast with tho prccodingt year there was 
1 f ill in the total output of irin and steel 
bv the Tata Iron and Steel Co at Jamshedpur 
'j'he produftlon ot pigdron fell from 70h,54^ 
tons in lO.U to 699,9*11 tons in 1932, with 
,je( reases in the production of steel (ineluding 
-^tcel rails) from 439,134 tons m 1911 to 4*10,333 
tons in 1932, and ot teiio-inanganose from 14,366 
tons in 1931 to 366 tons in 1932 As in 1931, 
ilieie was no prodiiftion of pig-iroii by the 
lungal Iron (*o , their oiitjnit of products 
nnde from pig-iron in 1932 amounted to 3,371 
toM^ of sleepers and (hairs, and 17,266 tons ot 
1)1 pes and othei eastings, against 28,211 tons and 
2,760 tons, n spectively m 1931 'J’lu Indian 
Jum and Steel Co. de( leased their produftion 
ot pig-iion troni 243,214 tons in 19 11 to 198,700 
toii^ in 19 12 'rin* oiiljnit ot pig-iion bj the 
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Mysore Iron WoiKs fell from tons m 1931 

to 14,683 tons in 1912 Tho total iirodm tion 
ot pig-iron in India fell from 1,058,336 tons in 
1911 to 913,314 tons in 1932 

Exports of Pig-iron The deereaso m tho 
tirodiution ot pig-iron m India ns ordod abo\o 
WMs affompanied by .1 tall in the (piantltv 
(xported from 318,991 tons m 1931 to 250,137 
tons in 1932 Japan is still the ])rinei])il 
( onsumer ot Indian ]»ig-iioM, but tin* pioiiortion 
t(II trom 49 per ecnit m 19 31 to 41 5 pci ( ent 
in 1932, whilst the adual amount f»'Il liv 34 p('i 
( ent Exjiorts to all othei (oimtius tell sub- 
stantially exeept to Cmted Kingdom to Mhkh 
a rise ot about (>5 per ( ent (M 732 tons) took 
]>1,K e The ex]*ort ^ahle ])rr ton ot ])ig-uon 
\ari(al slightl\ trom IN 35 1 (t2 (.) m 10 51 to 
IN 34 8 (12 ()2) III 1932 


MANGANESE ORE. 


This industry was started some thirty 
3 ears ago by quarrying the deposits of tiie 
Vizagapatam district, and from an output of 
674 tons in 1892, the production rose rapidly 
to 92,008 tons in 1900 when the richer deposits 
ia the Central Provinces were also attacked, 
and are now yielding a larger quantity ot ore 
than the Vizagapatam mines Tho most 
important deposits occur in the Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, Central India, and Mysoro — 
the largest supply coming from the Central 
Provinces, The uses to which the ore is put 
are somewhat varied. The peroxide is used 
by glass manufacturers to destroy tho green 
colour in glass making, and it is also used in 
porcelain painting and glazing for the brown 
colour which it yields The ore is now used 
in the manufacture of ferro-uianganese for use 
in steel manufacture. Since 1904, when the 
total output was 160,190 tons, the progress 
of the industry has been remarkable owing to 
the high prices prevailing. 

Record Output ih 1927 —Before the year 
1926, the risord production of Manganese- 
on 111 India took place 111 1907 when 902,291 
tons were raised In 1920, the output rose 
to 1,614,928 tons, valued at 12,463,491 1 o b 
Indian ports , the rise m output was bow- 
<’vcr, accompanied by a cleerc'ase in ^alue 
In 1927 tlie procluetion rose to the highest 
ligiire yet recorded, 1,129,353 tons, ac cunn pan ic’d 
b\ a rise m value to the peak figure ol £2,703,068 
lob Indian ports During the year 1928, the 
upward tendency was not maintained, the out- 
put falling to 978,449 tons valuc'd at £2,198,895 
1 o b Inciian ports In 1929, the output rose 
again slightly to 994,279 tons but the value 
b 11 heavily to £1,571 ,030 In 1930 the output fell 
substantially to 829,946 tons with a heaxv fall 
HI value to £1,200,236 In 1931 a still more 
s( nous fall took place to 537,844 tons with a 
\ due ol £726,954 3'his has beem followed bv 
a cllsnstrous fall in 1932 to 212,604 with a \ahie 
"f £140,022 This is the smallest quantity 
Old \ahie reported since 1904, when the output 
was 150,190 tons valued at £137,933 In 1905 
the uut])ut was 247,427 tons valued at £223,432 


since vihen I he smallest jnodmtion was 150 IIC) 
Ions 111 1915 \ ihnsl it tojo 546 vchilsl tin 

smallc'st \alii' w is m 1909 when .1 pioduition 
ol 641,()(»0 Ions was \ilmd at 160 3, <»os 'I In 
tell migiiifndc ol Ihis < it.ist lopln* to t)>e 
Indian m.ig im se indus(r\ is pi maps bi s( n> dised 
tioin 1 Ik l.ut Dial whilst Ihi' (pinititv ol <he 
jiioduition III 19 52 w is a lifl|i> omp om-llllh 
ol tliat ol Ihc p< iK \iai ol 1927, 1 lie \aliii w is 
less than OIK nmetei'iitli ot tlii' \ahi( ol tlu' 
1927 piodmlion In but m iioiii’ ol tlie imiioi 
Indian mim 1 d mdiistiiis li im tin elbils ol 
slump bei n so s(.iionsl\ jilt is m tin migaiusc 
indiist r 5 

'Pho decrease of 1932, totalling .525,575 tons, 
w.is distributed cner all proclmong (list 1 lets 
except Jvc'onjhat State wlmh showt'd an im ic.isi 
ot some 5,000 tons, Vi/igapatam distrnt with 
an incri'use of some 2,700 tons, and N01II1 
Kanara with a tuvial output ag.uiiHt noiu' m the 
prcMoiis year J’roduction ceased Irom the 
Banch Mahals, lidgaum, and Jlc'llary in tlu' 
('ential rroxinees the jnodm tion fell fiom 
502,344 tons 111 19,51 to 77,186 tons m 19 52 
whnii is the smallest outinit sim 1 1901, m tin 
inhiney ot the industi V m the Central ProMini's, 
when the output was 44,428 tons During the 
\ear tho majority ol minis m the Central 
BroMiiees were closed im hiding si vi ral In mim s 
that had never bei n closed sinc.e the ( omme lui - 
ment ol work m 1900 and 1901 

3’he pre^sent chief soince^ of produdion of 
nianganc‘se-ore are now India, Bussia, the Cold 
Coast, South Africai, and I5ra^il, whilst suhstan- 
ti.il siipiihes ot or< are lortheoming from Kg\ pt 
and CzcHhoslovakia 

Tlmre is a steady consumption of maqnnc'ic-ore 
at thc^ works of the thiee piimipal Inclian iron 
and steel companies, not only lor use m the stc'd 
furnaces of the Tata Iron and Steed Companv, 
and for tho manufueture of ferro-manganese, 
hut also for addition to the blast-furnac e i barge 
in tho manufacture ol j)ig-iron The consump- 
tion of mag.inese-orc' liv llu* Indian iron .md steel 
ludnstiy in the yeai under review amounted 
to 19,647 tons, against 53,037 tons in 19 51 
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Quantify and value of ManganeHe-ore qnodueed in India during the years 1931 and 1932. 


— 

1931 

1032 

Quantity 

Value fob 
at Indian 
ports 

Quantity 

Value fob 
at Indian 
ports 


Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Bihar and Orissa — 





Koonihar State 

39,065 

40,987 

44,908 

23,296 

Singlil)hum 

7,938 

12,370 

2,272 

2,300 

Bombay — 





Belganm 

474 

739 



North Kanara 



(>12 

620 

Paneh M.dials 

31,184 

48,595 



Central Proiinre’i — - 





Bala ghat 

1 119,466 

198,1 15 

30,7(.2 

40,132 

Hhandaia 

82,999 

137,(>40 

10,918 

11,0J0 

Uhhindw'nra 

1 16,404 

27,203 

10,041 

10,9<>1 

Nagpur 

8 i 475 

1 

138,429 

19,465 

21,240 

Madras — 





Bell irv 

44 

31 



Sandur State 

1 4<).833 

117,369 

’ 70,023 

26,170 

Vizagapatam 

5.389 

4,670 

8,041) 

3,160 

Mysore — 





Chit aid rug 

425 

351 

210 

70 

Shimogi 

548 

452 

135 

121 

Total 

537 844 

726,051 

1 

212,604 

140,022 


GOLD. 


The greater part of the total output of gold 
in India i8 derived from the Colar gold Held 
In Mysore. During the last decade the produc- 
tion of this mine reached its highest point in 
1906 when 616,758 ounces were raised. In 
1906 the quantity won was 565,208 ounces 
and this figure fell to 635,085 ounces in 1907 
The figures for the latter years reveal a small 
improvement The J^izam’s mine at Hutti in 
Hyderabad comes next, but at a respectable 
distance, to the Kolar gold field This mine 
was opened in 1903. The only other mines 
from which gold was raised were those in the 
Dharwar district of Bombay and the Anantapur 
district of Madras The Dharwar mines gave 
an output of 2,993 ounces in 1911 but work 
there ceased in 1912 The Anantapur mines gave 
their first output of gold during the year 1910, 
the amount being 2,532 ounces, valued at 
1,61,800. Gold raining was carried on in the 
North Arcot district of Madras from 1893 till 
1900, the highest yield (2,854 ounces) being ob- 
tained in the year 1898. The Kyaukpazat mine 
in Upper Burma was worked until 1903, when 
the pay chute was lost and the mine closed 
down. In 1902 dredging operations were 
started on the Irrawaddy river near Myitkyina, 
and 216 ounces of gold were obtained in 1904 , 
the amount steadily increased from year to 
year and reached 8,145 ounces in 1909, but 


fell in subsequent years unti' in 1922 
jt was no more than 24 oz. The small 
quantity of gold produced in the i^unjab, the 
Central Provinces, and the United Provinces Is 
obtained by washing Gold washing is carried on 
in a great many districts in India, but there is 
no complete record of the amount obtained in 
this way 'rhere was a tnvial tall in the total 
Indian gold prodm tioii iiom 330,488 8 o/s 
^ allied at Ks 2,08,01,943 (£,1,540,885) in 19 51 
to 32<),68l 7 ()7s \alued at Ks 2,53,51,438 
(£1,906,123) in 1932 'I'hore was again a small 
juodui tioii from Singhbhum, and as m the pn - 
Mous >(ar sm.ill outputs from Burma, the 
Punjab and tlie United Provinies Jiut tbesi' 
figures a r(‘, of course, quite lusiguifleant compan <1 
with the output of Kolar wluih makes up 99 97 
per lent of the Indian total The lousiderahit 
imrease m the \alue of jiroductioa is due to 
3 932 being the first lull \ear since Britain 
and India abandoned the gold standard in 
Sejiteniber, 1931, with ( onseqnent appreciation 
m the pri( <• ot gold, against stei ling or K-upeis 
As ii result of tills ajjprei i.ition in the pi n e ot 
gold 9,666,122 ozs ot gold re. koned in teini"' 
of fine gold were exported during 1932. 3'hi 
value was lls 75,87,52,203 (£57,049,038) 

The a\erage number of persons employed on 
the Kolar Gohl Field during 1932 was 18,816 
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Quantity and laliie of Gold* produced in India dariny the yearn 1031 and 103J 



1931 

1932 

1 al)nnr 
in 1932 


(Juantltv 

\aUie (tl-::^Rs 13 5) 

Quantit\ 

Value 11 Rs 13 3) 


Ozs 

Rs 

1 

O/s 

Rs 

£ 


IJihar and Onsm — 








Singhblunii 




50 0 

3,650 

274 

4 

Burma — 








Xatha 

IS 8 

1,005 

75 

J8 2 

950 

72 

2 

Tapper Chnidwiii 

18 0 

000 

71 

28 4 

2,649 

100 


Idysoro 

330,437 5 

2,07,99,131 

1,540 67(» 

320,574 0 

2,53,13,14 1 

1,005,522 

8,8(. 

Ibinjab 

10 0 

583 

43 

0 () 

480 

3(> 

47 

United Proviiucs 

4 5 

201 

20 

3 () 

2o()! 

20 

23 

Total 

3j0,488 S 

2,0.s,OJ,O13 

1,540,M85 

32<),08! 7 

1 

2,53,51, 1J8 

i 

1,000,12 1 

I 

18,892 


I'Oiic outKcs lu the case ot Mj'soie 


PETROLEUM. 


Petroleum i8 found in India in two distinct 
areas — one on the east, which includes Assam, 
Uurma, and the islands off the Arakan coast 
'J'his belt extends to the productive oil fields of 
Sumatra, Java and Borneo. Tiie other area 
IS on the west, and includes the Punjab and 
Baluchistan, the same belt of oil-boanng rocks 
being continued beyond the borders of British 
India to Persia. Of these two the eastern 
area is by far the most important, and the most 
"^uccossful oil-fields are found in the Irrawaddy 
Valley. Venangyaung is the oldest and most 
developed of these fields. Native wells have 
l)oen at work here for over 100 years, and to 
1886, prior to annexation of Upper Burma, 
the output is estimated to have averaged over 
2 million gallons a year Drilling was begun 
in 1887. The Ycnangyat field yielded a very 
Ririall supply of petroleum before 1891, in 
which year drilling was started by the Burma 
Oil Company Singu now holds the second 
place among the oil-fields of India Petroleum 
was struck at the end of 1901, and in 1903, 
million gallons were obtained. In 1907 and 
1908 the production of this field was 43 million 
gallons, and after a fall to 31^ millon gallons 
in 1910 it rose to 66J million gallons in 1912 
Several of the islands oft the Arakan coasts are 
known to contain oil deposits but their value 
uncertain. About 20,000 gallons were 
obtained from the eastern Barongo Island 
near Akyab, and about 37,000 gallons from 
Itamrl Island in the Kyaukpyu district during 
1911. Oil was struck at Minbu in 1910, the 
production for that year being 18,320 gallons 


which increased to ncaily 4 million gallons in 
1912. The existence of oil in Assam has been 
known for many years and an oil spring was 
struck near Makura m 1867 Nothing more, 
however, was done until 1883, and from that 
year up till 1902 progress was slow. Since 
that year the annual prod action has been 
between 2J and 4 million gallons 

On the west, oil springs have been known 
for many yeais to exist in the Rawalpindi and 
other districts In the Punjab. In Baluchistan 
geological conditions are adverse, and thougii 
some small oil springs have been discovered, 
attempts to develop them have not hitherto 
been successful. 

The world’s production of petroleum 

In 1926 amounted to neaily 150 million 
tons, of which India contributed 0 72 per 
cent- In 1927, this figure jumped to some 172 
million tons, of which the Indian proportion 
on a practically stationary production, fell to 
0 64 per cent In 1928, there was another 
substantial rise in the world’s production, wliich 
reached the figure of over 181 million tons 
In 1929 there was another jump to over 202 
million tons, but In 1930 the world's production 
tell to about 193^ million tons in 1931 to 
about 188 million tons, and m 1932 to about 
180 million tons The United States alone 
showed a tail gi eater than the total fall In- 
creases were shown by lloumama, Persia, 
Netherlands, Plast Indies, Argentina, Trinidad, 
India, Germany, C/.ccho-Slovakia, Italy and 
Bolivia , lloumauia showed the largest increase 
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jtMl otbri piodiKcis shownl ji dccreane in pro- 
din lion Tht United States contributed 
51) ') ])or cent of the woild’s Bupply in 1932 
lUissia 11 0 per cent, and Venezuela 8 0 per 
cent In 1028, India contributed 0 (>4 per cent 
which f( 11 0 60 ])cr ( ent in 1 929 and rose to 
0 62 in 1930, 0 63 per cent in 1931 and 0 64 
per cent in 1932 , her position on the list of 
]>etrolcum prodnring countiics fell fiom 11th 
m 1920 to 12th in 1930. 1931 and 1932, her 

plai e being taken i)y Trinidad 

The production of petroleum m India (iiu hiding 
Burma) rose from 305,018,751 gallons in 1031 
to 308,606,031 gallons m 1032, the highest pro- 
duction \et recorded, with tlie exception C)f the 
output of 311,030,108 gallons m 1930 The 
Increase in 1012 repiesents tlie balance ot a 
considor.iblo increase m the* output of Burma 
a slight increase ot th.it ot the Pnnj.ih, and ot 
a trivial proinirtionat e dec rea^e in the production 
ot Assam This mcre.ise in output in 1932 was 
accompanied, however, 1)\ a dceie.ise in value 
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amounting to lls 83,44,212 (£561,514) 12 8 
per c ent , the fall in price being a reflection 
of the world dejiression 

Production from Yen.uigyaung, the most 
highly developed held in the Indian Empire 
showed a decre.ise ot 4,073,700 gallons, or a 
little over 3 per c ent of the 1931 total 

An interesting feature of the year was the 
discovery of oil at the hoiizon of the 3,000 and 
and 3,100-fcet sands in East Twingon Eoi 
many years these horizons h.ive been recognisc>d 
as gas sands, but it now ajipears that the gas m 
them is a ercstal acc umulation on the higher 
portions of the struc tiire This diseovci y prov ed 
a narrow strip ot oil witliin the Twmgon Beserve 
and led to competitive deepening tow.irds the* 
close of the \car Develojnnent of this jiart 
ot the field, both by extension tests and by a 
deep test well, was ])rc)C(‘edmg at the end of the 
ve.ir At Mmlinclaung one of the two deep 
test wells was aliandoncd, while the othci 
remained shut down 


Qanntihi and lahic of Pctiuk’am produced ui India dmimj the years 1031 and 1932 


As'^aai — • 
Badarpur 
Uigboi 
Patharia 

Burma - 
lv>aukp> u 
Mmbu 
Singu 

Thayetmyo 

Uj>pt*r Chindw in 

Y c‘ n .1 n g V .it 
(me 1 u di n g 
j^anywa) 

Ycnangyaung 

Punjab — 

Attock 


1931 

1932 

Qu.intit j 

V.lluc (£1 

-Bs 13 5) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 Bs 13 3) 

1 Uals 

Bs 

£ 

(Oils 

Bs 

£ 

1,985,012 

3,12, (>14 

2 5,159 

817,217 

0 5,357 

4,704 

5.J,407,990 

91 ,!<),, S')l 

07.5,518 

54,U)8,185 

92,51,823 

695,851 

15.1,131 

24,105 

1,789 

8‘.),854 

0,919 

595 

1.5,068 

11,829 

876 

13,237 

11,814 

888 

3,993,633 

7,98,720 

59,105 

3,850,710 

0,25,750 

47,019 

85,478,378 

1,70,95,070 

1,206,346 

88,911,939 

1,11,53,065 

1,080,()97 

.577,8 40 

1,1 5, .508 

8, .501 

404,326 

75,453 

5,07 J 

2,777,102 

2,09,427 

15,513 

1,040,690 

3,03,051 

22,780 

10,809,101 

39,01,821 

293,468 

23,000,044 

37,55,103 

282,843 

131,265,443 

2,60,06,073 

1,933,043 

120,191,043 

2,07,65,523 

1,561,318 

5,557,720 

13,89,430 

102,921 

5,900,480 

14,75,120 

110,911 

305,018,751 

5,91,35,250 

4,380,389 

308,606,031 

5,00,91,038 

3,818,875 


Total 
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Imports of Kerosene Oil into India during the years 1031 and 1932 



1<)31 

1032 


Qu.intit;^ 

V.iliie (£1 _ 

-lis IS .5) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 ^ 

Ils 1 3 3) 

Inom — 

(dlls 

Its 

£ 

(dlls 

11 

£ 

Kiissia 

5,031,170 

15,54,048 

115,181 

t)0,2l0 

22,570 

1,<>08 

(^c'orj4ia 

i 0,4 ^>5, 551 

08,51,423 

720,735 

2 >,203,008 

1,21,8(«,202 

OK, ,200 

A/t rli lij.in 

11,753,28 5 

51,87,107 

381,230 

17,21 1,008 

05,2 1 430 

400,550 

l’( isia 

1 1 ,001,437 

51,71,125 

38 5,04b 

18,053,114 

08,07,71 1 

714,180 

S<i n<s S( <( l( - 

UH Ills (UK lud- 
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2,l(j,0l0 

10,070 

0,500 

1,070 
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lidllK 0 

2,2 55,007 

I 1,40,750 

81,500 

2,l8l,8G0 

8,72,140 

05,575 

(V 1k1 ks . 111(1 olhor 
Island^ 

5,502, 514 

28,08,474 

208,0 55 

1,315,023 

8,20,(>38 

()1,702 

IdiiUd htitis ot 
AllU llL.l 

10 509,708 

1,27,53,851 

944,730 

0,080,004 

31,10,8 5<» 

233,807 

Other couiitiies 

l‘5d 

: 1 

05 

7 

4,020,055 

23,02,234 

173,100 

'J'otcil 

72,007,020 

‘5, 8(), 84, 722 

2,8(»5,5 54 

78,001,572^ 

3,57,38,818 

2,087,129 
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£ 

Cdilb 
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£ 
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72 205, 100 

1,41,80,000 

1,050,882 

07,038,15 5 

1,31,00,255 

085 058 

btiaitsSeUleiueiits 
(1 11 e 1 u d 1 ug 
Lahudn) 

2,()05,515 

5,11,717 

40,127 

00,800 

10,314 

1,452 

i 

Jiorneo 

25, ()8 1,720 

51,28,130 

402,100 

20,513,054 

52,01,(»54 

391,102 

Othei count 1 10^3 

3,072,058 

8,78,407 

05,07 4 

10,730,442 

20,90,511 

157,632 

TortL 

104,311 801 

2,10 ,i5,,550 

1,558,180 

105,252,()S7 

2,04,20,734 

1,535,844 
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Ainber^ Graphitt and Mtca — Amber is found 
in very Bmall quantities in Burma» Graphite 
is found in small quantities in vanoua places 
but little progress lias been made in mining 
except in Travancore. The total output in 19211 
was 39 tons. India has for many years been 
the loading producer of mica, turning out more 
than half of the world’s supply In 1014, owing 
to the war, the output was only 38, 180 cwts 
compared with 43,650 cwts. in 1913 Owing to 
necessary restrictions with regard to the export 
of mica, the output fell off considerably in the 
^ar 1916, but subsequent demand in the United 
Kingdom for the best grade of ruby mica led 
to a considerable increase in production during 
the following years. 

There was a small fall m the declared Pro- 
duction of mica trom 38,903 cwts. valued at 
Ks 20,37,634 (£150,935) in 1931, to 32,713 
cwts valued at Its 14,35,401 (£107, 925) m 
1932 In the years 1926 and 1927 The export 
figure was approMinately double the reported 
produition figure, whilst in the years 1928 and 
1929 the quantity ('\ported was inoie than double 
the ri'ported production In 1930 the recorded 
exports W(*re, liowev ct, only some 57 i)cr cent in 
excess of the reported production, in J 931 only 30 
percent ,and in 1932 only 43 j>tr ccuit in excess 

The United State's of America and the United 
Kingdom, which are the yirinc ipal imiiortcrs of 
Indian mica, absorbed respectively 23 4 per 
cent and 43 2 per cent during 1931, and 24 0 
per c c'lit. and 47 0 per cent during 1932 Ger- 
many took 7 2 per cent and 10 6 yier tent 
respectively, ot the total quantities exyiorted 
during the years 1931 and 1932 The 
average value of the exported mica decreased 
from Ks. 78 3 (£5 8) per cwt m 1931 to Rs 71 2 
(£5 4) per cwt m 1932. The exports fell 
from 52,966 cwts. value at Ks 41,48,768 
(£307,316) in 1931, to 47,021 cwts. valued at 
Ks. 33,48,943 (£251,800) m 1932 This is the 
lowest total value rec orded since 1915-16, when 
the value of the mica exports was £208,496 

Tlie difference betwc*eri exports and production 
is generally attributed to theft from the mines. 
If tills be the only explanation wc must assume 
that during the three years prior to 1930 there 
has been as much mica stolen as won by honest 
means. Early in 1928 a bill was mtroduced 
into the Legislative Council ot Bihar and Orissa, 
the purpose of wine h was an attempt to reduce 
the losses on this account by licensing miners 
and dealers , tiie bill was, however, rejected 
In March, 1930, however, a similar bill to regulate 
the possession and transport of, and trading in, 
mica was passed , and from the figures presented 
since 1930, as analysed above, it appears that 
this bill may already hav e yiroduced a good effect 

Tin, Copper, Silver and Lead. Following 

a series of years of practically continuous in- 
crease, a slight dec.rcasc in the* yiroductioii of 
tin-ore in Burma was reported for the year 1931, 
during which the output amounted to 4,265 2 
tons valued at Ks 35,07,380 In 1932, however, 
there was again an increase in production to 
4,525 tons valued at Ks 45,09,995 This is 
the highest quantity (but not the highest total 
value, for which the smaller outjiuts of 1926, 
1927, 1929, 1930 and 1931 showed higher figures) 
yet recorded in any one year The considerable 
increase in the total value is, of course, mainly 
due to the rise in the price of the metal during 


the year resulting from the tin restrietion scheme 
in operation in the five leading tin producing 
countries, Malaya, ethcrlancls East indies, 
Bolivia, Nigeria and Siam, a scheme to which 
India is not an adherent This increase in 
output of some 270 tons is the balance of and 
increase trom Tavoy ami Mergui and a decrease 
from Mawc,hi in the Southern Shan States 
Milling operations were suspenclod at Mawclu 
m August 1927 pending the installation ot 
additional plant and further develoimient 
Milling was resumed in February 1930 and this 
explains the largo increases of 1930 and 1931 
The figure lor 1932 mtludcs 1,557 3 tons from 
Mawchi, calculated to be tlic i)roportiou of 
tin-ore m 2,732 tons of concentrates dciived 
from mixed wolfram-sc'hec'lite-cassitciitc-orc , 
these concentrates arc assumed to contain 43 pc r 
cent ot wolfiam and 57 percent of c assitcritc 
There was no reported output of Idoc k tin 

Imports of unwrought tin increased from 
41,969 cwts. valued at Ks 36,28,556 m 1931 
to 49,279 ewts valued at Ks 47,50,341 in 1932 , 
over 98 per cent, of tliese impoits came from tlic 
Straits Settlements. 

In contrast with the incrc'usc in the produc- 
tion of silver from the Ba welwin mines ot 
Ui)per Burma, amounting to 1,400,291 o/s 
rcM orded during the lour vc’ars, 1{)25 to 1928, 
the lollowing years 1929, 1930 and 1931 wen 
marked by decreases amoiintmg to 124,211 
ozs , 226,311 ozs , and 1,153,806 ozs rcspc'ctively 
In 1932, however, there was a small incieasc 
again, amountmg to 98,556 ozs. Tlicse vaiia- 
tions m quantity were ac coinpamecl by a small 
fall of value m 1929, marked falls in 1930 and 
1931, and a marked rise m 1932 The out]>ut 
of silver obtained us a by e-produ( t from the 
Kolar gold mines of Mysore showed an increase/ 
of some 6,000 ozs The amount of silver 
bullion and com exported durmg the year w.is 
34,664,148 0 Z 8 valued at Ks. 4,15,61,144 

The production of lead-ore at tlio Burma 
Corporation’s Bawdwin mines in Burma de- 
c reused further from 397,679 tons m 1931 to 
372,586 tons m 1932, and the total amount 
ot metal extracted decreased from 74,785 tons 
of lead (including 1,505 tons antimonial lead) 
valued at Ks. 1,28,88,270 m 1931, to 71,202 
tons of lead (including 642 tons ot antimonial 
lead) valued at Ks 1,09,95,587) in 1932 The 
quantity of silver extracted from the Bawdwiu 
ores rose slightly from 5,900,400 ozs valued 
at Ks 61,97,367 m 1931 to 5,998,956 ozs. valued 
at Ks 62,32,915 in 1932 The value of the lead 
per ton fell from Ks 172.3 to Ks 154 5, whilst 
the value of the silver rose from Ke 0-14-1 to 
Ke. 1-0-7 in the year 1932. The ore reserves 
in the Bawdwin mine, as calculated at the end 
of June, 1932, totalled 4,126,179 tons, against 
4,233,120 tons at the end of June, 1931, with 
an average composition of 25 4 per cent of lead, 
16.6 per cent ot zinc, 0 68 jier cent, of copper 
.ind 19 7 ozs of silver per ton ot lead. Included 
in this reserve are 37,000 tons of topper-ore 
Durmg the year development work in the 
Memgtha section, discovered m 1930, continued 
in yield satisfactory results. 

Zinc. — A monograph on zinc ores issued 
by the Imperial Institute In 1917 says that 
daring the past fifty years ifinc ores have 
received but little attention in India, and no 
production was recorded until 1913. The 
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production of rinc concentrates by the Burma 1,152 1 carats were produced in Panna State and 
Corporation, Limited, in the Northern Shan the remainder in Charkliari, Ajaigarli and 
States, fell from 51,455 tons valued at Rs BIjawar. 

17,23,528 m 1931 to 44,484 tons valued at A severe decline in the output from the Mogok 
Its 15,09,298 m 1932 The slight rise In the ruby mines of Upper Burma In 1924, followed 
value per ton is parallel with a similar rise in In 1926 by a marked drop In value, bore witness 
the price of spelt e The exports during 1932 to a serious decline In the industry The Burma 

amounted to 49,950 tons valued at Bs 24,97,500 Ruby Mines, Limited, ultimately decided to go 
against 54,818 toiis \alued at Rs 28,41,250 into liquidation, and the mines were offered 
in the preceding year for sale in September, 1926 The skeleton 

Copper.— In 1931 the mine output was organisation left In charge of the mines, however, 
153,636 long tons of copper-ore valued at Rs made good use of its opportunities with the 
22,71,940 161,563 short tons of ore were result that the value of the output in 1926 

tieated for a production of 4,069 long tons of exceeded that of the previous year by over a 
refined copper 1,668 tons of this were sold lakh of rupees This encouraging result was 
m the Indian market at an average price of effected by a rigorous economy and an extension 
Its 673 per ton In addition there was a pro- of a system of co-opcratlon with local miners, 
duction of 3,617 tons of yellow metal, the aver- and was assisted by some good finds of sapphires 
age scaling pi i( e in India being Rs 719perton in the Kyaungdwln mine — the only one still 
Operations continued uninterruiitedly during worked by European methods 
till' vear 1932 at the Mosahoni Mine and at the During 1927, however, production fell in 
works site at Maubhandar The mine outjiut value by over IJ lakhs of rupees, due mainly 
iiK rt'ascsl to 175,010 long tons of copper-ore to a decrease In the value of tne sapphires and 
valued at Rs 25,09,080 185,894 short tons epinelt produced, there having b^n a slight 

of ore were treated in the mill and the produc- increase in the value of the rubies. During 1928, 
tion of refined copper amounted to 4,443 long there was another very large decline In value, 
tons 3,441 tons were eonsunied in the rolling amounting to over a lakh of rupees, due to a 
mill anci 1,312 tons were sold in the Indian severe drop in the value of the sapphires produced 
niarkc't at an average price of Rs 689 per ton as before There was a slight increase In the value 
Operations m the rolling mill resulted in the of the rubles The value of the 1929 production 
Iiroduition of 6,440 long tons of yellow metal, was slightly above that of 1928, due to a consi- 
of which 4,830 were sold in India at an average derable increase in the value of the rubles found, 
pi ICO of Rs 657 per ton The total ore reserves largely balanced by another large fall In the 
at the close of the year 1932 amounted to value of sappliires produced In 1980 there was 
700,406 short tons with an average assay value a further substantial fall in production and in 
of 3 053 per cent of copper total value, tliough the value iier carat of the 

There whs a considerable decrease In the sapphires produced is the highest recorded for 
production of coppermatte at the Namtu many years. Judging from reports in the liangoon 
smelting plant of the Burma Corporation this Is due to the opening up by the Burma 

Limited, from 13,437 tons valued at Rs 32,25,003 Ruby Mines, Ltd , of the new Pagoda mine at 
In 1931, tct 9,729 tons \alued at Rs 19,81,499 Kathe leading to the find of a fine sappliire of 
and averaging 44 32 jier tent of copper, 26 3(> 030 carats and a star sopphlre of 293 carats, 
per cent ot lead, and 83 72 ozs ot silver to The find of a ruby of 100 carats was also reported 
tiie ton In addition 365 tons of copper-ore T'ho great drop in iiroduttion recorded in 1931 
valued at Bs 6,900 were produced in the Nellore was due to the ecssatjon ot operations of tiie 
distric t, Madras. Burma Ruiiy Mines, Limited Tliough the 

Gem Stones. — The only precious and semi- iiidustiy is in a ver;^ clepressed state, work is 
piecioua stones at present mined in India are still ccmtinucsl liy local miners, but ol tliis no 
the diamond, ruby, sapphire, spinel, tourmaline reliable statistics arc* availalile iuir 1932 no 
gvrnet, rock-crystal, agate, coruelian, Jaclclte returns are availaide, c‘\( t*pt that a Hue ruby 
.11 id amber 'I'bc* produc. tion ot diamonds in ot 17 c ar.its was found at Lliaunggyl near 
('(utrul India lose trom 639 carats valued at Mogok, and a fine s.ipiilnro ot about 90 carats 
its 34,683 in 1931 to 1,254 1 carats valucsl at aiicl a good star sa])i>blre of 453 carats were 
Ils 72,189 in 1932 ()i tliis latter jiroduction mined at Kathe 

SALT. 

There was a large decrease in the total output of salt amounting to some 228,000 tons, shared 
by Madras (108, 89, i tons), Bombay and Hind (83,638 tons), and Northern India (43,317 tons), 
paitially balanced by small increase's m Aden (5,204 tons) .vnd Burma (2,110 tons) Imports of 
silt into India increased slightly by 24,147 tons, all the countries of origin showing increases 
I \cepting Italian East Alric a. Spam, and * other countries ’ 

Qiumtitif and value o f Salt ^pro duced in India d uring the year^ 193 1 m ul 1932 



1931. 1 

1932 


1 Quantity 

1 Value (£1 - 

Rs 13 5) 1 

j Qiiaiititv 

Value (£1 Rs. 13 3). 


Tons 

Rs 

£ 1 

3’ons 

Rs 

£ 

Aden . I 

286,037 

31,69,172 

234,753 

291,241 

32,24,898 

242,474 

Bombay and Sind 

489,052 

22,83,669 

169,161 1 

405,414 

19,32,408 

145,298 

Burma 

22,974 

3,48,831 

25,839 

25,084 

4,20,438 

32,003 

Qowalior 

48 

2,647 

190 

43 

1,744 

1 131 

Madras 

566,449 

38,83,234 

287,647 

440,556 

20,95,730 

202,687 

Northern India 

485.840 

39,53,406 

292,846 

442,523 

36,72,149 

270,101 

Total 

1,839.400 

1,36,40,969 

1,010,441 

1,610,801 

1,19,53,433 

1 898,764 
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Stock Exchanges, 


Imports of Salt into India during the years 1931 and 1932 


— 

1931 

1932 

Quantity 

Value (11 =:Rs 13 5) 

Quantity 

Value (£1 — 

Rs. 13 3 ) 


Tons 

Rs 

£ * 

Tons 

Rs 

£ 

From — 







United Kingdom 

2 1,101 

5,17,170 

38,309 

31,091 

5.93,714 

44,640 

Germany 

4.5,097 

7,90,071 

58,508 

49,478 

8,57,889 

04,503 

Spain 

27,204 

4,00,ri:.8 

29,071 

25,9)4 

3,72,953 

28,042 

Aden and Dcjicn- 

273,100 

40,90, R,G 

302,990 

304,229 

44,23,875 

3.32,022 

dencies 







Egypt 

0,907 

5,K(»,90^) 

13 034 

38,500 

5,04,995 

42,481 

Italian East 

109,901 

1.'), 30, 01 7 

114,379 * 

90,500 

13,27,124 

09,784 

Africa. 







Other countries 

14,092 

1,32,451 

9,811 

0,040 

91,957 

0,914 

Total 

528,594 

S0JJ,T9S 

693,762 

552,741 

S.\,U,007 

CIS 9 SO 
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Exchanges. 


Stock 

There arc about 475 Share and Stock Brokers 
in Bombay They carry on business on the 
Brokers' Hall, bought in 1887 from the funds of 
the Share and i^ock Brokers’ Association 
formed to facilitate the negotiations and the 
sale and purchase of Joint Stock secuiities 
promoted tliroughout the Ih-esldency of Bom- 
bay Then powers are defined by rules and 
regulations framed by the Board of Directors 
and approved by the general body of Brokers 
The Board has the power to stop business m 
times of emergencies. The ofiicial address 


of the Secretary is Dalai Strcc, Fort, Bombay 
At first the admittance fee for a broker was 
Rs 5 which was gradually raised to Rs 7,000 
The fee for the Broker’s card has increased 
In 1921 a number of cards were sold at 
Rs 4O,0OO each and the proceeds were employ ed 
to purchase au adjoining building for the exten- 
sion ot the business The* pr(“^ent value of the 
card is aliout Rs 1 1 .000 

In November 1917 a second Stock Exchange 
was opened in Bombay, with its headquarters 
in Apollo Street known as the Bombay Stock 
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Exchan^re, Ltd This separate Exchange no 
Jongci functions it was revived in 1922. It 
has ceased to function again 

Committee of Enquiry — In 1923 the Gov- 
ernment of Bombav appointed a Committee to 
cnquiie into the constitution, customs, 
practices, rules, regulations and methods 
of business of the iNative Shaie and Stock Brok- 
ers’ Association of Bombay and to investigate 
any siuh comidamts of the public and to make 
anv f>uch enquiries with reference to any of the 
aforesaid matters or any other matter appertain- 
iiig to the aforesaid Association as the Com- 
mittee may deem proper and thereafter with a 
\ jew to piotei t the investing public against the 
interested or irregular control of business to 
lormulate such definite proposals for the future 
Loiistitution, control, direction and regulation 
ol the aforesaid Association as the Committee 
may deem proper. 

The Committee issued a report early in 1924 
ngned by all the members save one who append- 
ed a minority report The majority report 
made several important lecommendations foi 
relorm notably one aimed at the pievenlion of 
corners and another for facilitating the handling 
ot legitimate romplaints against the iirokers on 
the jjart ot the iiublic The Association, how- 
ever, adopted the minority report which leaves 
the eonstitution and practice of the Exchange 
vciy little modified 

In the middle of the year 1925 there was heavy 
speculation in certain null scrips The market 
was tiemendoiisly oveisold, the usual crisis 
tnsuied, leading to the teiiipouiry closing of the 
lixchange and the suspension of all dealings 
and a public agitation for thorough refoiin 
iiosc The brokers vv'cic at first unwilling to 
\icld to this demand But a threat of Govern- 
ment Intel vcntion and control altered their 
attitude In the end, they submitted new 
til aft lulcs undei which wild specuilation will 
oc discouraged and the recurrence of such crisis 
IS that indicated above will be unlikely. 

I'oi many >cai& the Calcutta Share Market met 
in the open air in business quarters and was 
under no contiol except that of market custom 
In 1908 the Calcutta Stock Exchange Associ- 
ation was formed, a llcpresentative Committee 
came into existence, and the existing customs 
w( le locussed into lules drawn up for the conduct 
ot business I’ublio confidence grew rapidly 
and the rules regarding membership and busi- 
ness underwent drastic cliangcs to suit advan- 
c ing conditions The Great War, having given 
an impetus to Indian industries, was resjionBible 
loi an astound ingly large volume of business 
m the market whicli culminated in a boom 

In June, 1923, the Association was incorpora- 
tid into a Limited Com])any under the Indian 
Companies’ Acts 1913-1920 with an authorised 
capital of lls 3 lakhs divided into 300 fully 
paid up shares of 1,000 each. Accounts are 
nude up annually up to 80th September At 
the present moment, the number of shares 
'subscribed is 22 i, each firm owning, and being 
< ntitled to own, ciily one share. 

The total number of members, including 
I irtners and assistants of member firms, is 
a little above 500. Tlic Committee has restric- 


ted the further sale of new shares until it deems 
it necessary to revise its decision, exception 
being made in the case of a partner dissociating 
from an existing firm. Anyone Intending 
to become a member is required to purchase a 
share from a member and the admission fee 
charged by the Association is Rs 6,000 The 
conduct of members and of business is controlled 
by bye-laws, customs and usages being fully 
honoured The market customs differ from 
those of most other Stock Exchanges, since there 
are no settlement days, delivery is due the 
second day after the contract is passed, and 
sales of securities are effected for most part under 
blank transfers It has not got jobbers like the 
London Stock Exchange, but the brokers mostly 
combine the function of dealers. The principle 
business transacted is connected with tlie shares 
in Jute Mills, Coal Companies, Tea Companies 
registered In India, miscellaneous industrial 
concerns (such as paper, flour, etc ) Railway 
Companies and Debentures, the latter represent- 
ing those of industrial concerns and Trustees 
Investment Securities, namely, Municipal, Port 
Trust and Improvement Trust Debentures. 

A general meeting of the shareholders annually 
elects a Committee which elects several Sub- 
committees and Ilony Office Bearers — the 
President, two Joint Hony. Treasurers and the 
Hony Secretary Tlie Committee is empowered 
to do all work on behalf of the Association, 
which in its turn delegates powers to the Sub- 
committees and the Hon Office Bearers The 
Committee also adjudicates in disputes between 
members thus enabling the members to avoid 
Law Courts in most cases 

Committee for 1934 — Kedarn.ith Khandel- 
vval, 11 A , liT. B , I'lesidcnt J S llavwood 
(J (' Montgoinoiy () A Coluv, J S Iveri 
Oobind Jjall Bangui Mahalii.ini Soutlialia 
11.11 Uanieswai N.ith.inv’ liahadur Jagann.ith 
Jliuiijluinwala , Sailioto^li Sen, Sh.inibhu Nath 
Diitt , Jitendia Molian Diitt, M Si , Ooi.vlall 
Seal and liasant laill Ciuiturvedi 

Joi/tt I lotto fan/ Tr^(ls^trers — Kai Ranieswar 
Natliany lUh.xdur .ind Goralall Seal 

Hon S(( retart/ — Satya Ranjan Mltra, B A , 
M L 

The Stock Exchange has Its own huiUling at 
7, Lyons Range This building — one of the finest 
specimen of its kind — was opened on 6th July, 
1928, by Sir Stanley Jackson, the Governor of 
Bengal The ground floor is utilised for the 
Association Hall where members meet between 
12 noon and 5 pm This floor also contains 
the offices of the Association, a well equipped 
Library and several retiring places for the 
benefit of the members Tlie upper three floors 
are tenanted by members’ offices 

The Madras Stock Exchange situated at No. 9 
Broadway consists of about 100 Members of 
which 25 are working Members. It was opened 
on 6th April 1920 and deals principally in Mill 
shares Business is regulated by rules drawn up 
by the Directors. There is a Board of arbitra- 
tion There is an admittance membership card 
of Rs 1,000 and an annual subscription of 
Rs 100 The original 100 members were 
elected by the first Directors and each of tlie 
working members have deposited a security of 
Rs 3.000. 
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Chambers of Commerce. 


Modern commerce m India was built up by 
m^rdiuuts from the west and was fur a long 
time entirely in their hands. ChamberH of 
Commerce and numerous kindred Associa- 
tions were formed by them for its protection 
and assistance. But Indians have in recent 
years, taken a large and growing part in this 
commercial life. The extent of their partici- 
pation varies greatly in aifferent parts of India, 
according to the natural proclivities and genius 
of different races. Bombay, for instance, 
has led the way in the industrial and commer- 
cial regeneration of the new India, wliile Bengal, 
very active in other fields of activity, lags 
behind in this one Arising from these cir- 
cumstances we find Chambers of Commerce 
in Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, Madras and 
other important centres, with a membership 
both European and Indian ; but alongside these 
have sprung up in recent years certain Asso- 
ciations, such as the Bombay Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber and Bureau, of which the membership 
is exclusively Indian. These different classes 
of bodies arc in no sense hostile to one another 
and constantly work in association. 

The Loudon Chamber of Commerce In 1921 
realizing the increasing attention demanded 
by the economic development of India, took 
steps to form an “ East India Section ” of 
their organization. The Indian Chambers 
work harmoniously with this body, but are 
in no sense alilliated to it, nor is there at present 
any inclination or. their part to enter into such 
close relationship, because it is generally felt 
that the Indian Chambers can themselves 
achieve their objects better and more 
effectively than a London body could 
do for them, and on various occasions 
the London Chamber, or the East India 
bection of it have shown themselves out 
of touch with what seemed locally to be 
immediate requirements in particular matters 

A new movement was started in 1913 
by the Hon Sir Fazulbhoy Currimbiioy Ibra- 
him, a leading millowner and public citizen 
of ikimbay, which aims at effecting gieat 
Improvement in strengthening Indian com- 
mercial organization Sir Fazulbhoy's original 
plan was for the formation of an Indian Com- 
mercial Congress The proposal met with ap- 
proval in all parts of India. The scheme was 
delayed by the outbreak of war but afterwards 
received an imjietns from the same cause and 
the first Congress was held in the 1915 Christmas 
holiday seasou, in the Town Hall, Bombay. 
The list of members of the Beceptlon Committee 
showed that all the important commercial 
associations of Bombay were prepared to co- 
operate actively. 

The Congress was attended by several hundred 
delegates from all parts of India. Mr. (now 
the Hon. Sir) I). E Wacha, President of tiie 
Bombay Indian Merchants’ Chamber, presided 
as Chairman of the Reception Committee, at 
the opening of the proceedings and the first 
business was the election of Sir Fazulbhoy 
CUiTlmbhoy as the first President. The Con- 
gress resolved upon the establishment of ao 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce, and 
elected a Provincial Committee empowered to ' 


take the necessary steps to get the Association 
registered and to enrol members and carry on 
work. The (kmgresa also approved of the diaft 
constitution. 

The following are the principal paragraphs 
of a Memorandum of Association and State- 
ment of Objects of the new Associated Chambei 
as approved by the Congress — 

I The name of the C^^iamber will be “The 
Associated Indian Chamber of Commerce.” 

II The Begistered Office of the Cliambcr 
will be in Bombay. 

III The objects for which the Chamber is 
established are — 

(1) To discuss and consider questions 
concerning and affecting trade, com- 
merce, manufactures and the shipping 
interests, at meeting of delegates from 
Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Commcndal Associations or Bodies and 
to collect and disseminate information 
from time to time on matters affecting 
the common interests of such Chambers 
or Associations or Bodies and tlie 
commercial, manufacturing and ship- 
ping interests of the country. 

(2) To attain those advantages by united 
action which each Cliamber or Asso- 
ciation or body may not be able to 
accomplish in its separate capacity 

(3) To organize Chambers of Commerce, 
Commercial Associations or Bodies in 
different trade centres of the Country. 

(4) To convene when necesssary the Indian 
Commercial Congress at such places 
and at such times as may be deter- 
mined by a Itesolutlon of tlie Chamber 

The Articles of Association provided ** There 
shall be an annual meeting of the Associated 
Indian Chamber held at Bombay on a date to be 
fixed by the Executive Council in the month of 
February,” or at some other time, and ” semi- 
annual or special meetings . . may be 

convened by the Executive Council or the 
requisition of one-third of tlio total number of 
members addressed to the Secretary . . . ” 

The organization languished for lack of 
support for some years until a number of mer- 
chants specially interested in Currency and 
Exchange questions revived it in 1926 at Delhi 
and 1927 at Calcutta, the initiative in the new 
activities bailing, like the first movement, from 
Bombay The Commercial Congress held in 
Calcutta on Slst December 1926 and 1st and 
2nd January 1927, decided upon the formation 
of a ” Federation of Indian Chambers of 
Commerce” and agreed to the registered office 
of this body being ” at the place where the 
President for the year has his headquarters or 
where he directs it to be located.” Among the 
objects for which the Federation is established 
are the following — 

(o) To promote Indian businesses in matters 
of Inland and foreign trade, transport, 
industry and manufactures, finance 
and all other economic subjects. 
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{b) To encourage friendly feeling and 
unanimity among business community 
and associations on all subjects 
connected with the common good of 
Indian business. 

(c) To enter into any arrangement with any 
(jiovernment or authority supreme, 
municipal, local or otherwise that, 
may seem conducive to the Federa - 1 
tlon’s objects or any of them, and 
to obtain from any such Government I 
or authority all rights, concessions, 
and privileges which « the Federation' 
may think it desirable to obtain and 
to carry out, exercise and comply 
with any such airangeraents, rights, 
privileges and concessions 

((/) To sell or dispose of the undertaking of 
the Federation or any part thereof 
for such consideration as the Federa- 
tion may think fit and in particular for 
shares, debentures or securities of 
any other company having objects 
altogether or in part similar to those ' 
of this Federation. 

(e) To take or otherwise acquire and hohi 
shares in any other company having 
objects altogether or in part similar 
to those of this Federation. 

(/) To undeitake and execute any trusts the 
undertaking of which may seem to 
the Federation desirable either gra- 
tuitously or otherwise. 

(ff) To draw, make, accept, discount, 
execute and issue bills of exchange, 
promissory notes, bills of lading 
wai rants, debentures and other negoti- 
able or transferable instruments or 
securities. 

The Rules provide for two classes of members, 
VIZ , numbers consisting of Chambers of Com- 


merce (Subscription Rs 300) and others consist- 
ing of Commeicial Associations (Subscription 
Rs. 150). 

The following are the Committee of the 
Federation for 1934 — 

President — Mr Kastuibliai Lulbliai 
Vice-President — Lala I’ad.iuipat Siiigh.iuia 

Members of the Poniviittie iMr fMaliui R.mjaii 
Saik( 1 (ll< ng.il NatioualChaiidx ) •>! ( (>iMincj(< , 
Cakutta). j.al.i Shii Ram (Tklhi Kiutoiv- 
«»wncrs* F( deration, Ikdhl), Mi (I 1) liuJa 
(Indian Cham hi r of ComriKUK , Cab i it la), 
Sii rm^hotamdas Thakurdas, Jvt , oil. 
Mime (Jruiian Ml i( bants’ Cliamlx 1 , llomliav), 
Ml Wall hand Hiiath.uid (Maliaiashtia Cham- 
l)(‘i ol Comnicrci , Jkmih'iv), Raj Ratna Sitli 
Cliiimudal Girdharlal (Bamila ^MiHowik i s’ 
Asso( lation, Jiaioda), Si'th IMathiird.is \issanji 
(Indian Mculi.ints’ (’liamlxi, Jbmiliavp 
JI.U) Raliadui Slnviattan G Mohatta (Ivaiai hi 
Indian Miidiants’ Assoc lat ion, Ivai.idn), 
Ml A I) Shiolt (Indian Mi'idi.ints’ Cli.imlx i, 
Bmnbav) Mi V S Sodlibans (Indian (’hambi i 
ol ComiiKKc, Jiiiimi), ^li Vulja Sagai 
I’.mds I, M L A, (Sonthi ru Indian Cliambti 
ol ComiiK uc , J\radi,is ) 

llanoKtri/ '1'ren'^iireis Mi 1) P Kliaitan 
(liid).m Cham I )t I ot ComiiKKc, Cakutta), 
Sii llan Saiiki 1 I’.iiil, Jvt, M L (’ (Bmigal 
.Natiuiad Claim hi i ot Coiiimiur, Cali iitta) 
Vo-opt(d Members Si'tli Haji Abdool.i Ilaroon, 
M L A , K uai hi, All R I) IS, M r, A , Cnttai k, 
Rai Upindia J/il Kov ikili.idm , Cluttagong, 
Ml Cliumlal Jt Mihti, Bomhav, Ah Amrit 
Lai Ojhi, Cikiitta, Air AI Aluliammad 
Jsmail, Aladia- 

Secretary - -Ml JA G Alulluikai 

Offte addnss — Bankoit’s JJaka, Ahiutdabad 

Tilegniihtc uddnss — Cnuumiud, Ahnu'dahad 


BENGAL. 


The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was found- 
(d in 1834 Its headquarters are lu Calcutta 
Other societies connected v\ith the trade and 
lommerce of tlie city are the Royal Exchange, 
the Bengal Bonded Warehouse Association, the 
Calcutta Trades Association, the Bengal Na- 
tional Chamber of Commerce and the Marwan 
t’hamber of Commerce. The Bengal Chamber 
IS registered with a declaration of member- 
ship of 300 Its objects are the usual purposes 
tonnected with the protection of trade “ in 
particular in Calcutta ” There are two classes 
of members Pennanent (Cliamber and Asso- 
ciated) and Honorary. 

Merchants, bankers, shipowners, represen- 
tatives of commercial, railway and insurance 
companies, brokers, persons and Arms engaged 
111 commerce, agriciilture, mining or manu- 
facture, and joint stock companies or other 
corporations, formed for any purpose or object 
connected with commerce, agriculture, mining 
or manuiacture, and persons engaged in or 


connected with art, science or literature, may be 
elected as permanent members of the Chamber 
The following are the office bearers of the 
Chamber for the year 1933-34 — 

Pnsxdeni — Air J S Hondcrboii, (Messrs 
Mai kmnnon, Mackenzie ^ Co.) 

\%(e- President — Mr J Roid Kay, (Alessrs 
.James Finlay Ar Co , Ltd ) 

Members — Mr Alee Aikman, (Messrs. Andrew 
Yule A Co ) , Air H F Bateman, (Messrs 
Shaw, Wallnee A" Co), The Hon’ble Sir K C 
Benthall, (Messrs Bird A' Co ) , Mr R D 
Cromartie, (The Mereantile Bank of India, Ltd ) , 
Mr HAM Haimay, (Agent, Eastern Jiengal 
Jlailwav ) , Mr L V Heatheote, (The Bnrma- 
Shell Oil Storage A Distributing Co ot India, 
Jjtel ) , Mr R A Towler, (Messrs AIcLeod A Co ) 
The Seeredaiy of the Chamber i» Mr A C 
Daniel Assistant Socretarj, Mr D. C. Fair- 
baim. 

The following are the public bodies (among 
others) to which the Chamber has the right of 
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returning reprc'^entativcs, and the represent- 
atives returned, for t'le current vear 

I'/ie Council of Ibtate — The Hon’ble Mr J 
S Henderson 

The Bengal Legidalue Council —Mr H It 
Hain, c t t- , (Calcutta Tramways Co Ltd ), 
m H H Burn, (McLeod iV Co ) , Mr C B 
Sunover, (Kilburn tS: Co ) Mi C C Miller, 
(Hoare Miller Co Ltd ) Mr \V H Thomiison, 
(Bengal '^rele^jhonc) , Mr Henry Birkniyre, 
(Birkm\re Brothers) 

The Calcutta Port Trust — Mr M A Hughes, 
(Turner Morrison & Co Ltd ) , Mr S T) Glad- 
stone, (Gillanders Arbuthnot A Co ) , Mr G B 
Campbell, Macklnnon, (Mackenne <V Co , ITd ) , 
Mr A. L B 7’u( k('r, (Kilburn d Co ) , Mr K 
J Nlcolson, (Gladstone, Wyllio A Co ) , Mr J. 
Beid K<iv, (James I'lnlav A Co , Ltd ) 

The Calcutta Miumipal Corporation — ^Mr F 
Tlooney, (Bengal Telephone Co , IJd ) , Mr G U. 
Bottingcr, (Burmah-Slicll) . Mr K G Herbert, 
(Im])erial Chemical Industiies Co Ltd) Mr A 
M Pl.iylair, (Macneill A Co ) , Mr C H Holmes, 
(Holmes Wilson A Co Ltd ) Mr K G Slllar, 
(Calcutta Electiic Supply Corporation Ltd) 
The Board of Tru'^tees for the Improiewent of 
Call Hit a — Mr W H Thompson, m h c (Bengal 
Telephone Co , Ltd ) 

The Bengal Boilt'r Commission — Mr W Gow, 
(Burn A Co Ltd.), Mr H H Reynolds, mil 
(I nd ), MiEE , Mr J Williamson, MIB 
(Ind ), M 1 K E 

The Bengal Smnle Nuisances Commission — 
Mr L J B Gardiner , Mr G \ Bobertson 
The Chamber elects representatives to various 
other bodies of less importance, such as the 
committee of the Calcutta Sailors’ Homo, and 
to numerous subsidiary associations The 
following are the recognised associations of 
the Bengal Chamber of Commerce — 

Calcutta Gram Oilseed and Bice Association, 
Indian Jute Mills Association, Indian Tea 
Association, Calcutta Tea Traders’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Fire Insurance Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Import Trade Association, Cal- 
cutta Marine Insurance Association, The 
Wine, Spirit and Beer Association of India, 
Indian Mining Association, Calcutta Baled 
Jute Association, Indian Paper Makers’ Asso- 


ciation, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta 
lute Fabrics Shippers* Association, Calcutta 
Hydraulic Press Association, Jute Fahne 
lirokers’ Association, Calcutta B.iled Jute 
Shippers’ Ass elation, Calcutta Jute Dealers, 
Association, Calcutta Hides and Skins Sliippcrs, 
Association, Calcutta Sugai Importers’ Associa- 
tion, Calcutta Ac( idcnt Insurance Association, 
Calcuita Flour Mills’ Association, Calcutta 
Kiver ’I'ransiiort Assoc latioii, and tlie Mastcis 
Slc.veclrjres’ Assoc lation 

The Chamber rnolntains a Tribunal of Arbi- 
tration tor the dete»’uiination. settlement and 
ici}U8tment of disputes and difference's relating 
to trade, bnsmoss, m mufactures, and to cus- 
toms of trade, between pirties, all or any ot 
whom reside or carry on business poisonelly 
or by agent or otherwise in Calcmtta, or else- 
where in India or Burmah, by whom'^oever 
of such parties the said disputes and dilleren- 
cs be submitted. The Secretary of the Cliam- 
Oer acts as the Bcgistrar of the iTibiiiial, which 
consists of such members 01 assi'^tante to mem- 
bers as may, from time to time, annually or 
Bherwise be selected by the Kegistrar and 
willing to serve on the Tribunal. The K(- 
gistrar from time to time makes a list ot such 
'uerabers and assistants. 

The Chamber also maintains a Litcnst d 
Measurers Depiirtraent controlled by a special 
committee It includes a Supcrmteiulc nt (Mr B 
Ellis), Head Office Manager (Mr. C. O. Smith) 
and Assistant Superintendents (Messrs J c 
Smyth G. C G. Smyth, J B. F Heufrey ami 
B Perry), and the staff at the time of the last 
official returns consisted of 100 officers Tlie usual 
system of uorK for the beiu'fft of the trade of tJic 
port is followed The Department has own 
provident tund and compassionate funds and 
Measurers’ Clab. The Chamber docs not assist 
lu the preparation of official stati'-tieal returns 
It publlslies weekly the Calcutta Prices Current 
and also publishc'fc a large iiuinbt'r ol st.itistical 
circulars of various descriptions in addition to 
a monthly ab^tract of proctcdings and mauv 
other circulars on matt^-rs under disciKsiou 


INDIAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce was esta- 
blished in November 1925 to promote and pro- 
tect the trade, commerce and industries of 
India and in particular the trade, commerce 
and industries in or with whicli Indians are 
engaged or concerned , to aid and stimulate 
the development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries in India with capital principally provided 
by or under the management of Indians , to 
watch over and protect the general commercial 
interests of India or any part thereof, and the 
interests of persons, in particular the Indians, 
engaged in trade, commerce or industries in 
India ; to adjust controversies between members 
of this Chamber , to arbitrate in the settlement 
of disputes arising out of commercial transac- 
tions between parties willing or agreeing to 


abide by the judgment and decision of the 
Tribunal of the Chamber , to jiroinotc ami 
advance commercial and technical education 
and such study of different branches of Art ami 
Science as may tend to develop trade, com- 
merce and industries in India , to provide, 
regulate and maintain a suitable building or 
room or suitable buildings or rooms for a Com- 
mercial Exchange in Calcutta, and to do all 
such other things as may be conducive to the 
development of trade, commerce and indus- 
tries, or incidental to attainment of the aboNc 
objects or any of them 

There arc two classes of Members, local anff 
mofussil. The local Members pay an annua 
subscription of Rs. 100 and the Mofussil 
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members Us. 50 Merchants, Bankers, Ship- 
owners, representatives of commercial, transport 
or insurance companies, brokers and persons 
engaged in commerce, agriculture, mining or 
manufacture, and persons engaged in or con- 
nected with art, science or lit^erature who arc 
Indians shall be eligible for election as members 
of the Chamber 

The following constitute the Managing Com- 
mittee ot the C!hambcr for the year JOdJ — 
I'n’sutent - Mr V L Ojha 
Senior Vue-Presuieni — Mr K L Jatia 
Vice-President — J B Dutia 
Members — O 1) Birla Mr D V Khaitan 
Mr 8 K Bhatter, Mr Fai/ailla (Jangjce Mr 
G L. Mehta , Mr Mohanlal Lalhihhai , M r M K 
Bowvala , Mr L Bun , Mi Iv J Ihirohit , 
Ml C Jv Barekh , Mr Anandji ilaridas , 
Mr H B Bagaii.i Mr Ivasmm A Mohanu'd 
Mr Haliil) Mohamul , Mr Kedarnath khandel- 
wal , Mr (joiiriHhauker J)almi>a , Mi S B 
8c*n and ])i jM yanyal 

Secretary — Mi M B Gandhi, m A , F R K b , 
F & S 

The following Associations aic affiliated wuth 
the Cham bci — Indian Sugar Mills’ Ashoci.dion, 
Jute B.ilers* Association, Indian Biodme 
Assofiatioii, )!last Jndi.i Jute Associaf ion, Indian 
Mcichantb’ Association, Calcutta Bic'c Mci- 
( liants’Assoc iation,Cah utt<v Kiiana Association, 
Bengal Jnte Bealci s’Ass()( lat ion, Gnnm 'I’ladcs 
Association and 8haieholcleis’ Association 


The Indian Chamber of Commerce also ap- 
pointed in 1927 a ’Tribunal of Arbitration to 
arbitrate in all disputes relating to various 
trades With a view to cover the varying nature 
ot disputes arising in diilerent trades, separate 
fianels of Arbitration are appointed on the 
Tribunal of Arbitration for each of the fol- 
lowing trades — (1) Jute, (2) Gunny, (3) Bicce- 
goodb and Yarn, (4) Iron and Steel, (5) Coal and 
Minerals, (6) General 

Chamber’s rciuesentatives on — 

('ahuita Port Commi^ssioners Mr G J. Mehta 
lienqaL Saqpnr Paif/my Local Advisory Com- 
mittee Mr k J Puiohit 

Past Indian Pailmai/ Local Adi isory Coni~ 
nutter Mr 1). B Khaitan 

Pastern Beni/al JjotaL Adiisorq Conundtee Mr. 
B Chakiavaity 

Jioaid of A ppnntucb/np Training Mr A 
L Ojha 

Pailivag Pate<i Adnsorti Committee Messrs 
Vnaiidji Harida^, 11 I' liagaria, G 1) Birla, 
B.ii/iilla G.iiigjee and J) B Khaitan 

Cah nlta So< letq for the Prevention of Ciuelty 
to Animats Mr kassnuA Mohatned 

Bengal Com ihation Panel Messrs 1) B 
Khaitan, Anandii Haiul.is, ,ind IV llujahallv 
Biiigal Pilotage Pius Committee Mr K J 
Burohit 

Chambii'b Auddois IMessrs Is B. Batliboi 
A Co 


INTERNATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, INDIAN NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE, BOMBAY 


The Indian National Committee of the 
international Chamber of Commerce w<ib estab- 
lished for the following purposes in the year 
1928 — 

(a) 'To jiarticipate in the promotion of the 
objects for which the Internatiomil 
Chamber of Commerce hereinafter called 
the “ International Chamber”, is estab- 
lished, namely * 

(i) To facilitate the commercial inter- 
course of countries 

(ti) To secure harmony of action on all 
international questions affecting 
finance, industry and commerce. 

(ill) To encourage progress and to 
promote peace and cordial relations 
among countries and their citizens 
by the co-operation of business 
men and organizations devoted to 
the development of commerce and 
industry. 

The Indian National Committee has on its 
roll 40 commercKil bodies as Organisation Mem- 
bers and 60 commercial firms as Associate 
Members 

Office-Bearers for the Year 1933 
President — Lala 8hii Ikiin j 

V icc-Preside 7 it — Mr llooseinbhoy A Ijalljcc I 


Members of Ihi Exemtue Commdfer Mr 
Kastuibliai halhhn (Ahincdahad Millowners’ 
Assoi i.ition, Ahnndahad), Mr Wakhand llira- 
cliainl (Mab.uashtia Ch.iinbor oi Coinmei< c, 
Bombay) Sii Piiihliotaindas Tli.ikurdas, Kt , 
(' 1 E , M n E (Indi.in Men bants’ Chainlx r, 
J>oiuha\),Mr G 1) Biila, (Bedeiation of Indian 
Chainhcis ot Commen e and Industry), Mi D 
B kli.iifan, (IG delation ot Indian Chambers 
of Comnuni and Industry) , Mr Naliui Ilanjan 
Saiki r (Jiongal Natioii.il Chambci of Commen e, 
Cakutt.i) , iSlr Amntl.il Ojha, (Jndian Chamber 
of Comiin n e, Cah utia) Mr (’himilal B Mehta, 
(Bomhav Bulhoii Exdiange, Bombay) Mr 
Bakirjee Cowasjio (kedoiatioii ot Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerto and Industiv) , Mr Mohamed 
Ismail, (Kederation ot Indian Chambers ot 
Coniineiei and Industij^) , Mr Mathur.ulas 
Yissanji, (Coderation ot Iiuliaii Chambcis ot 
Commerce and Industry) , and L Badampat 
SmgUani.i (Monhants’ Chamber ot United Bro- 
vmees, Cawupore) 

Co-opted — Ml B D.is, M L \ , Mr Ehrahmi 
G Curnmbhoy, Itaja Itatna bheth Bhaiialbhai 
D Amm, Mr M A Master and Mr M L 
Bahaiiukar 

Ex-Offii w — Mr D S Erulkar and Mr K B 
Mehta (Itepresentatives on the Council ot the 
Interiiatioiuil Chamber of Commerce) 

Jlonorarg — Mr K, L Nopauy. 

Sect eta /g — Mi J K Mehta 

Abbistant Setretaty — A. C llamalingham 
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BOMBAY. 

The object and duties of the lioiubay 1 The Chamber elects representatives as follows 


Chamber, as set forth in their Memo- 
randum and Articles of Association, are to 
encourage a friendly feeling and unani- 
mit> among commercial men on all subjects I 
involvmg their common good , to promote | 
and protect the general mercantile interests ofj 
this Presidency, to collect and classify inform - 1 
ation on all matters of general commercial; 
interest , to obtain the removal, as far as such 
a Society can, of all acknowledged grievances 
affecting merchants as a body, or mercantile 
interests m general, to receive and decide 
references on matters of usage and custom in 
dispute, recording such decisions for future 
guidance, and by this and such other means, 
as the Committee for the time being may think 
fit, assisting to form a code of practice for 
Simplifying and facilitating business , to com- 
municate with the public authorities, witli 
similar Associations in otlicr places and with 
individuals, on all subjects of general mercantile 
interests , and to arbitrate between parties { 
willing to refer to, and abide by, the judgment 
of the Chamber. 

The Bombay Chamber vvas established in 
1836, under the auspices of 8ir llobcrt Grant, 
who was then Governor of the Presideucy, and 
the programme described above was embodied I 
in their first set of rules According to the latest 
returns, the number of Chamber members 
IS 181). Of these numbers 20 represent banking 
institutions, 1 1 shipping agencies and com- 
panies, 3 firms of solicitors, 3 railway companies, 
12 insurance companies, 17 engineers and 
contractors, 130 Anns engaged In general 
mercantile business. 

All persons engaged or interested in mercan- 
tile pursuits desiious of joining the Chamber 
and disposed to aid in carrying its objects into 
effect are eligible lor election to membership by 
ballot The Chamber member's subscription is 
its. 360. Gentlemen distinguished for publl< 
services, or “ eminent in commerce and 
manufactures," may be elected honorary 
members and as such are exempt from paying 
subscriptions. An> stranger engaged or 
interested in mercantile pursuits and visiting 
the Presidency may be introduced as a visitoi 
by any Member of the Chamber inserting his 
name in & book to be kept for the purpose, 
but a residence of two months shall subiect 
him to the rule for the admission of members. 

Officers of the Year. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a committee of nine ordinary 
members, consisting of the President and 
Vice-President and seven members The 
committee must, as a rule, meet at least once a 
week and the minutes of its proceedings are 
open to Inspection by all members of the Cham- 
ber, subject to such regulations as the com- 
mittee may make in regard lo the matter 
A general meeting of the Chamber must be 
held once a year and ten or more members 
may requisition, through the officers of the 
Chamber, a special meeting at any time, for 
speclflo purpose 


to various public bodies •— 

The Council of State, one representative 
Legislative Council of the Governor of Bom- 
bay, two representatives. 

Bombay Municipal Corporation, one mem- 
ber, elected for three years. 

Bombay Improvements Committee, one 
member, elected for two years. 

Board of Trustees of the Port of Bombay, 
live members, elected tor two years. 

The folio wine are the officers of the Chamber 
for the year 1031-3.3 and their representatives 
on the various public bodies — 

Prc'^uJoit L Winteihotham, Es<i 
Vice- President — A M liitosh, Esq 
Committee .1 Biiubiuy, Esq , O H 

Cttoki', Es(| , JV S Golder, Ksq , L A 
Halsall, Ksq , V K G Hogg Esq , 
W M Pehie, Esij , (I C i’hillqis. Esq 
Seeretary — It J E Siilivan, Esij 
Asst Secretary — H Boy.il, Esq 
Representahets on — 

Council of State The Hon’blc Mr E Miller 
Bombay Legislative Council — J J» Greavc-, 
Esq, MLC , G L W Intel botliam, Eb(i 
M T, (’ 

Bombay Pott Trust- \V ]M Petiu, G H 
Cooke, Esq ,T E Ciiimiiniham, Es(i , G L 
iiitcibotli.nn, Esej , iO C Jlenl, Esi] 
Bombay Improvements Committee It H 
Parki'r, Esq 

Bombay Municipal Coporation Alwyn Ezra, 
Esq 

Sydenham College of Commerce Advisory Board 
11 L Eeinrd, Esq and A G Gray, Esq 
Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
It Jf E Milne, Esq 

Persian Qulf 1 eights Committee J. C. Hoed, Esq 
St George's Ilospital Advisory Committee E 
B Thoinely, Esq 

Oovetnor’s Hospital Fund C N Mobcily, 
Esq , C I E 

Indian Central Cotton Committee Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt. 

Empire Cotton Growing Corporation Sii 
.loscpli Ivay, Ivt 

Baik Bay Reclamation Scheme — Standing 
Advisory Committee and Lay-out Committee 
'I' he Hon Mi C Millei 
Anriliary Force Advisory Committee Cokmel 
\V T C Hultam 

Ex-Services Association G L W inteibotli lui, 
Esq , M Lc {Ex-officio) 

BoinLay Seamen's Society. It. J F. Sullvan, 
Esq. 

Federation of Chambers of Commerce of the 
British Empire • Sir Malcolm Hogg. Kt 
Railway Advisory Committees — 

O I P ' la Halsall, Esq 
B B & C I L. A Halsall, Esq 
Bombay Telephone Company, Ltd G L 
Winterbotham, IGsq 

Railway Rates Advisory Committee . O. E 
Coleridge, Esq , L A Halsall, Esq , J E 
Macdoncll, Esq , The Hon Mr E. Miller 
C .1 Hamaki, Esq. 

Government of Bombay Road Board 
The Hon'ble Mr. E Miller 
Bombay University . G L Winterbotham, 
Esq , MLC 
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Special Work. 


One of the most important functions per- 
formed by the Chamber is that of arbitration 
In commercial disputes. Rules for tins have 
been in existence for many years and have 
worked most satisfactorily. The decisions 
are in all cases given by competent arbitrators 
appointed by the General Committee of the 
Chamber and the system avoids the great 
expense of resort to the Law Courts 

A. special department of the Bombay Chamber 
is its Statistical Department, which prepares 
a large amount of statistical returns connected 
with the trade of the port and of great 
importance to the conduct of commerce 
The department consists of fourteen Indian 
obrks who, by the authority of Government, 
work in the Customs House and have every 
facility placed at their disposal by the 
Customs authorities They compile all the 
statistical information in connection with the 
trade of the port. In both export and impoit 
divi‘*ion8, which it is dcsiiable to record 
f^o other Chamber in India does similar work 
to the same extent. 

Ihe Bombay Chamber publishes a Dally Arri- 
val Return which shows the receipts into 
Bombay of cotton, wheat and seeds, and a 
Daily Trade Return, which de.ils with trade 
by sea and shows in great detail imports oi 
various kinds of merchandise and of treasure 
while the same return contains particulars of 
the movements of merchant vessels 

The Chamber publishes twice a week detailed 
reports known as Import and Export mani- 
fests, which give particulars of the cargo car 
ned by each steamer to and from Bomba\ 

Three statements are issued once a month 
One shows the quantity of expoits of cotton 
seeds and wheat from the prmcipal ports of the 
whole of India. The second give® in detail 
Imports from Europe, more particularly in 
regard to grey cloths, bleached cloths, Turkov 
red and scarlet cloths, printed and dyed goods 
fancy cloth of various descriptions, woollens, 
yarns, metals, kerosene oil, coal, aniline dyes, 
sugar, matches, wines and other sundry goods 
riie third shows, classified, the number oi pack- 
ages of piece-goods and yarns imported b\ 
individual merchants. 

Tiie “ Weekly Return ” issued by th( 
Chamber shows clearances of a large number 
of important designations of merchandise 
A return of “ Current Quotations is issued 
once u week, on the day of the departure of the 
English mail, and shows the rates of exchange 
for Bank and Mercantile Bills on England and 
■Paris, and a large quantity of general banking 
and trade information 

The annual reports of the Chamber arc 
substantial tones in which the whole of the 
affairs of the Chamber and the traae of the 
port during the past year are reviewed 

The Chamber has also a Measurement De- 
partment with a start of 10, whose business is 
that of actual measurement of exports in the 
docks before loading in steamers Certificates 
are issued by these oiheers with the authontv 
of the Chamber to shipiiers and ship agents 
as to the measurement of cotton and other 
goods in bales or packages. The measurers 
are in attendance on the quays whenever there 
are goods to be measured and during the busy 
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reason arc on duty early and late The certi- 
ficates granted show the following details — 
(a) The date, hour and jdaco of measurement 
(f>) the name of the shipper; 

(c) the name of the vessel; 

(d) the port of destination ; 

(e) the number and description of jiackagcs* 
(J) I ho mirks, 

(ff) the measurement, and in the case of 
goods shipped by boats , 

(h) the registered number of the boat, 
fii the name of the tiudal 
Oeitifieatcs of weight and of origin are also 
issued by the Chamber 

Associated Chamber of Commerce 
of India 

Head Office located in Calcutta for 19 f 5 
T're'tvh’vti 'I'be Itoii Sii E (' Benth.ill 

Millowners’ Association, Bombay. 

The Millowners’ Assot lation , Bombay, was 
established in 1875 and its objects are as fol- 
lows — 

(а) To encourage friendly feeling and un- 
animity amongst Millowners and users 
of steam water and/or electric power 
on all subjects connected with their 
common good 

(б) To secure good relations between mem- 
bers of the Association 

(c) To promote and protect the trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of India in 
general and of the cotton trade in 
particular 

(d) To consider questions connected with 
the trade, commerce and manufactures 
of its members 

(e) To collect and circulate statistics and 
tiO collect , ( lassif y and circulate inform 1 - 
tion relating to" the trade, commoiee 
and manufactures of its members. 

Any 111(1 Ividuil partnership or com pan v 
owning one or moie mill or mills or one or 
more press or presses or one or more ginning 
or other factory or factories actuated by steam, 
(Vator, electric and/or other power is eligible 
lor membership, mcmbc ’^d bt mg elected by 
biJlot Every nit^mber is entitled to one vote 
tor every complete sum of lls, 60 iiaid by him 
as annu.il subscription 

The menibciship of the Association in 1933 
n umbels 100. 

The following is the Committeo for 1931 — 

11 P Mody, Esq , m L A , (Chmrman), IT IT 
S.u\\<r, J^sq , {Dy CAuir/nmOi Sir Ness 
Wadia, K B E . c I E , air Dinshaw E 
Wadia, ICt , Sir Muninohands llamii, Kt , 
Sir Ebunil.il JNbdita, K (’ s i , r I E , Sir N. 
B Saklatvala, Iv t . c i E , T V Baddclev, 
Esq, E E Dinshaw, Esq. A, Gcddis, 
Ijsq , II H Lakin, Esq . laljl Naranji, 
l^sq H E Milne, Esq , Dhaiamsi Mulraj 
Ivliat ui Esq , Batansi 1) Morarji, Esq , 
Albert Tlayraond, Esq , S D Saklatval.s, 
Esq , \ N CTiandavai k ir Tisq , F Stones, 
Esq , o B E , Madhavji D Thackerscy, Esq , 
and T Maloney, E^q . (Secretary) 

The following are the Association’s Re- 
presentativcR on public bodies • — 

Assembly Mi H. P Mody, 

M 1. A 
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Bombay LegUialxve Council: Mr. j. B. Indian Merchants* Chamber. 

IrCtiltr 

Bombay Port Trust: Mr. A. Qeddis. The Indian Merphaiits’ Chamber was estab- 

fi^tona rubbles Technical Institute Mr li«hed In the voar 1907. Its objects are*— 


V N. Chanda varkar. 

Bombay Smoke Nuisances Commission 
Messrs W. F Webb and W. A. Suther- 
land. 

Advisory Board of Sydenham College of 
Commerce and Economics . Mr. Dli.iramsi 
Mu Ira j Kliatau. 

Central Cotton Committee . Mr S. D Saklat- 
vala. 

Development of Bombay Advisory Com- 
mittee. Mr Jehangir JB Petit 

G J P Rnihvay Advisory Committee * Mr 
A. Cleddis. 

B. B AC I, Railway Advisory Committee: 
Mr. H P Mody 

Bombay Muntctpal Corporation '.yfv. H P. 
Mody 

University of Bombay Mr Jehangir 
B Petit 

Royal Institute of Science Mr H P Mody 
The Office o* the Association is located at 
2nd Floor, Patel House, Chuichgatc Street, Fort, 
Bombay, and the telephone number is 25350, 

Millowners’ Mutual Insurance 
Association, Ltd. 

The Millowners’ Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, Ltd , w.as registered on 30th June 1924, as 
a Company himted by guarantee. The regis- 
tered office cf the Association is located in 
Patel House, Churchgate Street, Fort, Bombay 
The objects of the Association are — 

(a) The mutual insurance of members of the 
Company against liability to pay compensation 
or damages to workmen employed by thorn or 
their dependants for injuries or accidents, fatal 
or otherwise, arising out of and in the course 
of their eiriployment ; (b) the inburnnee of 
members of the Company against loss or damage 
by or Incidental to Are, lightning, etc , and 

(c) to reinsure or 111 any way provide for or 
against tiie liability of the Company upon anv 
assurances granted or entered into by the 
Company and generally to effect and obtain 
re-lnsurances, countennsuiancca and counter- 
guarantees, etc., etc , etc 

The Association consisted of 56 mcmbeis on 
Ist October, 1983. 

All members of the Millowners’ Association are 
eligible for admission to the Mutual Company 
Non-members are also eligible for membership 
of the Mutual, provided their application is 
approved of by the Committee of the Mill- 
owners’ Association. 

The affairs of the Mutual lusuranoe Associa- 
tion are under the control of a Board of Hiiec- 
tors 

The present Directors are — ■ 

Mr A Qeddis {Chairman) 

The Hon’ble Sir Mlunmobandas Bamji, 
Kt , Mr Ness Wadia, K b f 01 e , Sir Joseph 
Kay, Kt , Sir Chunilal V M<‘h<a, k o s i , ILitunsi 
D. Morarii, Esq., b D Saklatval.t, Esq , F 
Stones, iLsq , 0 B K , and A C M Cursetjee, 
Esq , M.A , LL B., Secretary of the Ass >ciatiou 


(u) To encouiago fiiendly feeling and nn- 
aninuts among business lommunity 
oil all subjects connocted with the 
common good of Indian merehaiits 

(5) T<» secure organisetl action on all subjects 

1 elating to tlie intcicsts of the Indian 
business tommunitv directly and 
indiieetly 

(e) To piomote the objects of tlio Indian 
business ('oiniiiunity in mattiMs of 
inland and toicign tiade, shipjilng and 
trins|)oit, indiistiv and maniifaetiii e, 
banking and insuianee 

(d) To lolleit and disseminate statistical 

and uthei information Keeiiriiig tlie 
promotion of tiie o])j(‘its ot tlu‘ (.Miam- 
l>oi, and to iiiak(‘ cttoits for tiie 
spread of (omminial and otononiK 
knowledge 

(e) To tike all steps wliK h ma\ be neeessarv 

loi j)i oiiiotmg, supporting or ojiposing 
legisldion 01 otlvei action allc'ctiug 
f he* aloic s lid infcnc'sts lii tJio (Jovenn- 
meiit oi an\ Dcpaitmerit theieot or 
1>\ anv local liocly oj liodic^s and in 
gcTieial to takc^ tlie initiative to 
sc'cuio Ibe wcltue ol the* iiusmoss 
c ommiimt V in all rc'siieets 

(/) 'J'o in ike icqnosc'iitations to Local, 
(’eiitial or lm])erial .inthonties, E\c‘- 
ciitive 01 Legisl.itive, on anv matter 
altc'ctiiig ti.ido, coinmeico, mainitae- 
tuic 01 flipping, banking 01 insuianee 

(</) 'I’ci iindc'ilake by aibitiation the sotllo- 
mcait of commercial disputes iietweeii 
mcncliants and l)usinessmcm and also 
to ])iovicle toi ail)i< raticni ui lesjaat 
cd clisjudc's arising 111 tlie course of 
trade, industiv or tianspoit, and to 
sememe tlic soivuesol c'vpeit tie bmc al 
and otliex imai to that end il ne>tessaiy 
or desiiabic' 

(//) To aclv.mce and promote (ommenlal 
and tcM liiileal education and to ioimd 
and supjiort est.ilxlislunents and insti- 
tutions toi such luirpoHCh 

( j) To undeitake sjx'c lal onquiiies and 
action tor secimiig icHiic'hS tor legiti- 
mate* gru values ct any luaiuli ol 
trade 01 industiv as also all such 
other .ution as mav be eonduciv'o to 
the cixIcMision of tiadcc, commerce or 
maniitutine 01 ineidental to the 
attainment of the above objects 

(j) To HCHiire the intcncsts and well-being 
of the Indian businc'ss eommimities 
ahioacl 

(/. ) (i) To secure, wherovoi possible, orga- 

niscal aiid/or conceited action on 
all subjec ts involving the interests 
ot membeis including ‘legulating 
conditions ot emplojmeiit of 
industrial labour ’ tn various rndus- 
tries represented by the members 
of the Organisation. 
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(il) To nominato dclcRatoH and advi- 
perfe, etc , to represent ttio eiu- 
plo\eis of India at the Anmi.il 
International Laboni (’onference 
of the League of N^ations 
(in) To tike up, consider and formulate 
idias on tile siilijects whidi aio 
on the Agenda ot ladi Inter- 
national haiioui (’onteieiKO 
(iv) To take all atops wludi mav he 
ne<'es-iaiy foi proniotiiu', sup- 
porting or opjiosimr reiomnuMida- 
tions oi (onvcntions ot the 
Inteinatlonal Laboui ('onh'reru e 
(/) And t'erierallv to do all th.it m.iy bo 
lusessaiN in tlie int'resls of the 
ro.ilisition of tlio .ibo\c objeets of 
the (’liaui her duel tlN or indiieetb 
There are three classes of members — 

(1> Ordinary, (2) Patrons and (3) Honorary. 

(1) There are three classes of ordinary 

members.— 

\a ) — Besidents of Bombay and its suburbs 
who will have to pay Ils. 75 as 
annual subscription ; but joint stock 
Companies will have to pay Rs. 100 
per year. 

(&) — Mofussil members who will have to 
pay Rs. 25 as annual subscription. 

(c) — Associations which will have to pay 
Rs. 125 as annual subscription. 
Admission Fee — All the ordinary members 
and patrons pay Rs. lUO as admission fee 
which is credited to a capital fund of 
the Chamber and not expended on revenue 
account except with the consent of the general 
body. 

(2) Patrons — Indian firms or Individual 

Indian merchants can Join as Patrons 
Firms will have to pay Rs 5,000 
and individuals Rs. 2,500 as don- 
ation, the proceeds of which will be 
credited to a caidtal fund which shall 
not be expended on revenue account 
but the interest whereof shall be taken 
to revenue account. 

(3) Honorary members *. — Gentlemen dis- 

tinguished for public services or emi- 
nent in commerce and manufactures 
or otherwise interested in the alms 
and objects ot the Chamber may be 
elected as Honorary members by a 
General Meeting of the Chamber on 
the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee and as such shall bo exem pted 
from paying subscriptions. They 
shall not be entitled to vote at any 
meeting of the Chamber nor shall they 
be eligible to serve on the Committee. 
Any Indian gentleman, firm or association 
engaged in mercantile pursuits or interested in 
trade and commerce desirous of joining the 
Chamber shall be eligible for membership. 

The following bodies are connected directly 
and indirectly with the Chamber — 

The Grain Merchants’ Association (which 
is a member). 

The Bombay Rice Mercharts’ Association 
The Bombay Yam Copper and Brass Native 
Merchants* Association. 
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The Bombay Shrotf Association. 

The Bombay Pearl Merchants’ and Jewellers’ 
Association. 

The Bombay BuIUod Exchange, Ltd 
The .lapan and Shanghai Silk Merchants’ 
Association, Bombay, 

The Sugar Merchants’ Association 
The Mahirashtra Chamber of Commerce, 
Bombay. 

The Bombay Grain Dealers’ Association, 
Bombay 

The Bombay Glass Bangles Merch.mts 
Association, Bombay 

The Bombay Iron Merchants’ Association 
The Chamber of Income Tax Consultants 
The Indian National Steamship Owners 
Association . 

The Seeds Traders’ Association. 

The Indian Insurance Cos.’ Association. 

'!’hc Ivan.ina IMercUants’ Assoc i.ition 
Thc^ Inclivn Match IManuiac^tiireis’ Association 
Tim Coal ]\rc rdunts’ Association 
Tho Sw.icloshi Maikc't Comniittco 
Sliieo Mahajaii Assoc i.ition 
The Gum Morih.uits \ssociabion 
The Muc caelum Assoc ution 
Tlie hocRty of Indian Accountants and 
Auditois 

Under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, the 
Oh.imber Ins the right of electing one ropresen- 
(ative on tl.e Indi.an Legislative Assemoly and 
one on the Bombay Legislative Council. The 
Chamber also has the right to elect live represen- 
tatives on tho Bombay Port Trust, one re- 
presentative on tho Ilombav Municipal Cor- 
poration, and one representative on the Jm- 
provc-menl Committee 

ITie following are the Olllce-bearers of the 
In iian Mercliants’Chamber for the year 1034 — 
Pn’^ulent - Seth Mathuradas Viss,inji Jvhiinji 
V — Mr Manu Siihcdai 
Mvmbiis — Mr J C Setalvacl, Mr A D 
Shroir, Seth J^alji IS uanji, Seth Mathuradas 
(kuiji Mata 111 , I’rot Kluishal T Shah, Mr Jal 
A If Naoioji, Ml Bhavanji A Jvhmiji, Mr 
Vclji Ijaklmusi Napoo, Prof Sohrab 11 Davai, 
Mr Vithaldas 1) Govmdji, Mr M C (ihia, 
Ml Dhiiajlal C Modi, Mr Anintlal Ivalidas, 
Mr Nandla' M Bhuta, Mr Mangaldas B Mehta, 
Ml L 11 liirjihc'hedin, Mr Sarabhai Pratiiicrai, 
Sc 111 Wall hand ilii.iihand, Mi S N Poihkha- 
nawalla, Mi Bchram N Xaranjia, Mr Keshav- 
prasad C Desai, Mr Tliakoilal H Vakil, Mr 
llooscmbhoy A L.illjee 

Co-optc./ — Sir Cowasji Jehangir (Jr), 
K C s r , Ml Kahimtoola M Chiiiov , Mr Lachh- 
ni.indas 11 ])aga , The Bombay Shrotf Associa- 
tion, (Ml Molianlal A Parc kh) , The Sugar 
Merehants A-.sociation, (Mr Jagjivaii Ujuinslii 
Mulji) The' Mahal ashtr.i Chamber ot Commerce, 
(Mr M L Dah.inukar), 'I'he Indian Match 
M.vivut.ic tuii IS Assoc lation, (Mr R N Futehally), 
The iiomliay JlnUion J%\c hange Ltd, (Mr 
Chuiiilal B Mehta), 'I’lic' Bombav Giaui Dealers 
Association, (Mr Xhimji M Bhnjimria) , 'I ho 
Bombay Rue Merchanth Assoc uitioii, (Mr 
Mathuradas C Mataiii) , Tlie Ivanaua Merchants 
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Association, (Mr D P Tata), The Poail 
Merchants and Jewellers Association, (Mr Gul- 
labfhand Nacinc hand) , The Swadeshi Marhet 
Committee, (Mrs Lila^ati K Mnnshi) 

3^x-Officia — bir Purshotamdas Thahurdas, Kt , 

0 r E , M B E , (Poml)a> Port Trust) , Mr L K 
Tairsee, (Bom tin y Port Trust) , Mr, Bafilal M 
Gandlu, (lioniliay Port ITiist) , Mr Goidhandas 
(J Moiarji, (Bonibay 1‘oit 'J'nist and (1 J P 
llailway, Local Ad\isorv" Committee') , llaj.e 
Bahadur GoMndlal Shi\ 1 el , (Bombu Munn ij),)! 
Corporation) , Mi Ts’auind.is 'J' Master, (Bomba a 
U niAmrsity Senate') , Mi Kapibam 11 Vakil, 
(AdvisoiA Coiimuttec ot the lioAal In-'litutc e)l 
Seieneje), Mr B P Masani, (H B 4 C 1 
liailwaA Local AdMsoiv Comnuttc t') , Mi M \ 
^lastei, ((fO\ e.rnmjf BoiU ot the 1 M M 'J S 
“Buffenn”), iMr K S Bmiich.india Iac'i, 
(Bombay Koad Hoiid), Mr Cbnnilal B Mehta, 
Ondian Central Cotton Conimittc(') 

tii’Cictari/ - -Ml J Iv Me'htd,MA 
Afsbutarit Sttrttauf -]Mi \ 31 Mani, n ''C 
(Nat ), and Mr A C 1\ im iliiiiili nn 

Tlie folloAAiim arc the' Cliimleei’s icjiresuita- 
tives on \anons public bodies - - 

on t/tr Board of of tin' 

Bolt Trust - Sir Pnrshotainelas Thaknidas, 
C' I J' , M B 1 (Cotton), !Mi (fOidbanetis N 
MorarjC'C', (Pie e e tiooils) , Mr Jtatilal Candln 
(Cram and Seeds) Idi A J) Shiotl, 
(Ceneral), i\lr J.i\niid,»s R 'lairsec', 
(Ctneral) 

Bombay Munifi/afl Bor po/ation — 3)alia- 

dur CoMiidlal SluA lal | 

Adiuoiy Comindli't of thi Boinbay Jkoclojoiu nt 
Dcpurlrneut — Mr Mann Suite dai 

Indian Bcnliai ('ottun Comnnttrv — Mt 

Chiinilal Ji JMebta 

Adi isorif ('omrmtto' of tin Boual Inditntcof 
h>i wm e in Bombay , — Mi Ivapilram 11 Vakil 
jAxal Adi I'sory (bonmdfcc of /laitnnys -- 

(JIB Railway — Mi (»<irdhand.is (J Motaijee' 
B B <l C f JJaihray - y\i Jt P Masaiii 
BaUway Bate^ Adi istny ConimdlK Sir 
ITirshotamelas '1 h.i kiiida'H Kt , (’ 1 j , m b l 
S ir Maiimohand is Jtamn, Kt , 'J'ht' lion ble 
Sir JMiiiozc* C Setlini, o n E , Mi Manu 
Subcdar,Mr Jv J1 A ikil 
Goicirnny Body of f/a Jndum ALmditila 
Mann" Traininy Jshijj ' DaJJtr in' - Mi M 
A Mastei 


Senate of the Bombay Uniiersiiy — Mr Nagiu- 
das T Master 

Traffic Control Committee {Bombay) — Mr. L 
Jl 'ruirsec 

Bombay Bond Board — Mr K S R Iyer 
Indian Sailors Uome Committee — Mr M A 
Master 

Bombay Piece-Goods Native 
Merchants’ Association. 

'I'lie objt'cts of the' Assoe i.ition are as lollows — 
(a) 'I’o luomote' by crc'ating tnendly fc'ciiugs 
and unity amont'st the* meieliants, the buHinc'ss 
of tlie ])iocc-goods trade' in general at Bombay, 
and to itroteet the' interest tliereot , {b) to remove' 
.IS tar as it will be VAithin the ])emeis of the' 
Assoe lation to do so, all the' trade dinieiilties ot 
the |)iei e-goods busine'ss ami to frame such Inn 
of conduct as will tacilitate the trade , (c) to 
collee t .ind assoi t statistie s lelatmg to juec e-goods 
and to toirc'spond with public bociiC'S cm matters 
atft'c ting track, and winch may be deenud 
advisable lor tbc' protection and adv.iiu ement ol 
objects ol the Association 01 an> ot them , and 
(d) to hear and cletidc' disputes that may be 
reUiied to lor aibitiatioii 

I 1 'hc following arc the olhce-bearers for the 
current >eai — 

('fuiinnan — Sir Manmohaiidas Bamj , Kt , ,7 r 
Deputy Chairman - Ml Il.irjivan Valji 
Snulary — Mi M.itharad.is Jrlaiibhai, jr 
ILon Tna'>(U(r — Mi Mulji Laxniidas 

Grain Merchants’ Association. 

'I'lu object ol this boclv is “to jiromotc' the 
inteiesls ot the mi uh. lilts .ind to jnit tin' gi.iiii 
and oil-scc'ds tr.ide on .1 sound tooting” it 
is an inline ntiil liody or laigc' mcmbe'ishi|i 
Ulic ollicc holders lor the e iiiient >c'ar aie <»s 
lollows 

Chainnan — Mr Vc'lji Lakh.imsi, B\, 1 . 7 . H 
I K (’•Chainnan — Mt R.itansi Illiji 
J/ony Snutaiy- -Mr J^.ikhamsi ttlKlabh.n 
Semtaiy Mi IMI.ii.un Amharam, 11 A , l.J. 1. 
Jlon Sniefaiy Mi Jad.iv ji Vis.i nji 
Aifini/ Seiniaiy — Mi Gaiipalram Is'aiottaiii 
R.vamI 

The' .iddri'ss ot the AKSocl.ilion is 'Ibl, M.isjid 
Buudci Road, Mandvi Post, Bombay 


MAHARASHTRA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


The Maharashtra Chamber of Commerce was 
skirted in beptember 1927 with tlie object of 
cstabhsliing fiiendly relations among merchants 
md factory-owners of Maharashtra, safeguard- 
ing their interests against measures likely 
to aCect them adversely, codecting flnaucial, 
1 idustrlal and trade statistics, and disseminating 
information tiiereabout amongst members of 
the Chamber. 

>Iembership ot the Chamber Is confined to 
merchants and factor) -owners belonging to the 
City of Bombay, Bombay Suburban District, 
Poona, bholapur, Satara, Rutnagirl, Koiaba. 


N.islk, Ahmeclnagar, Thana and East and West. 
Ivhandesh and Beigaum and Indian btatt'C 
adjoining these districts 

Brisideni Mr Walchand Hirachand, 

Vice-Bresiderds R B HanamantraniRamnatb, 

R B liaxman Vishwanath Pophalc, Mr M. B 
Dahanukar. 

Secretary . — Mr D V. Kelkar, M.A. 

The oiticos of the Cluamber arc in the phoenix 
Building, Graham Road, Ballard Estate, Bum- 
bay 
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KARACHI, 


The objects and duties of the Xaraehi Cham- 
ber of Commerce are set forth in terms similar 
to those of Bombay Quallflcations for member- 
ship are also similar ITonorary Membership 
may be conferred by the Committee upon “ any 
gentlemen interested in the affairs and objects 
of the Chamber.” All new members Joining the 
Chamber pay Us. 750 entrance tee and the 
monthly subscription is Us 18 The sub- 
scription to the Chamber’s periodical returns is 
at present fixed at Rs 10 per month for the 
Daily Trade Retuin Rs 10 poi annum toi the 
Weekly Price Gurreut and Market Reiiort The 
affairs of the Chamber are managed bv a com- 
mittee of ten members, consisting of a Chairman, 
Vice-Chairman ami eight members elected at 
the annual general meeting of the Chamber aa 
early in the year aa possible The Chamber 
elects a representative on the Bombay Legislative 
Council, four representatives on the Karachi 
Port Trust, two on the Karachi Municipality 
and two on the North Western Railway 
Advisory Committee, Kaiachi Tlierc were 
03 members of the Chamber in January 1934 
Tlie following were the otlicers in 1933 — 
Chmrman — Mr R 11 Mai tin, (Foibes, 
J'’orbes, Camplx'll it Co , IJd ) 
y irc-(Viairni<n} — TVIr .T W Andiusori, 
(Grahams Tiadhig Co (India), Ltd ) 
Memhem of Committee ■ — Mr L C Buss, 
( Biirmah- Shell Oil Storage and Disfrilmting 
(’o of 7ndi,i. Ltd ), Mr A D Finm i , 
(Maekinnon, JVlaeken/ie A (’o ) , Mi T C 
Haloh. (-Nortli-Western Rally a^) , Mr P H 
.Tohnsto > (National Bank of India, Ltd), 
Mr G N R Moigan, (Boml)a\ Co, Ctd ) , 
Mr W Reid, (David Sassoon A Co , Ltd ) 
Ml T TVl Zomes, (Ralli Biotin is. Ltd ) , 
Ml C Voegili, (Volknrt Biotlieis) 


Representative on the Bombay Legislatue 
Council : Mr. J Humphrey, 0 B E 

Representatives on the Karachi Port Trust 
Missis H S Blgg-\N ithei , o b f , G H 
Rasclien , J W Vndcison and W 1) Young 

Representative’! on the Karachi Municipality 
idi \ A L JljnnAMi G V rolmstone. 

Representatii es on the North Western Railway 
Local Advisory Committee. Karachi. Messrs 
R H Maitmand L Beid 

Afj Seiretaiy — JVlr II M Gomes 

Ag Pahhc Mea'uner —Mr .1 G Smith 

The following are the pnnnpal wavs in whnh 
tile Clmmiier givi's s])('fial assistance to mem- 
bers* — The Committee take into eonsuicration 
ind give an opinion upon questions submitted 
by members regarding the custom of the trade 
or of the Poit of Karachi Tlie Committee under- 
take to nominate arbitrators and surveyors for 
the settlements of disputes. When two mem- 
bers of the Chamber or when one member and a 
party yho is not a member have agreed to refer 
disputes to the arbitration of the Chamber or of 
an arbitrator or aibitmtors nomin.ited by tlie 
Chamlier, tlie Committee will undertake to 
nominate an arbitrator or arbitrators, under 
lertain regui.ations Similarly, the Chamber, 
under certain regulations, will undertake to 
appoint an arlutntor or arbitrators for 
the settlement of disputes in which noltiier 
of the parties arc inrinbers of the Chamber 
V public measurer is appointed under the 
authority of the Chamber to me.nsiire pressed 
h.iles of < otton, wool, iiules and other merchan- 
dise arnying at or leav ing the port 


MADRAS. 


The Madras Chamber of Commerce was found- 
ed in 1836 All merchants and other persons 
engaged or interested in the general trade, com- 
merce and manufactures of Madras are eligible 
‘or raemberslnp Any assistant signing a firm 
or signing per-pro for a firm is eligible Members 
who are absent from Madras but pay their sub- 
^riptions may be represented in the Chamber 
''V their powers-of-attorney, as honorary mem- 
bers, subject to ballot. Honorary members 
rnus elected are entitled to the lull privilege 
of oidinary members. Klection tor membership 
IS by ballot at a general meeting, a majority of 
^wo-thirds of the recorded votes being necessary 
'o secure election Every member pays an 
iitrance fee of Rs 100, provided that banks, 

' orporate bodies and mercantile firms may be 
renresented on the Chamber by one or more 
members and are liable for an entrance fee of 
Hs 100 once in ten years each The subscrip- 
tions shall not exceed Rs 300 per annum, pav- 
•ible quarterly in advance, subject to reduction 
irorn time to time in accordance with the state 
of the Chambers' finances Absentees in Eu- 
lope jiay no subscription and members tempor- 
arily absent from Madras pay one rupee pe** 
month Honorary members are admissible to 
the Chamber on the usual conditions Mem- 
hurs becoming insolvent cease to be members 
tmt are eligible for re-election without repay- 
ment of the entrance donation. 


The Chamber uiulertakes arbitrations and 
surveys, tlie granting of certificatis of origin and 
the registration of trade marks One of the 
rules lor the last named is “ tliat no trade 
mark or ticket sh.ill be registercil on behalf of 
an Indian firm trading under a European name,’ ’ 
The following publications are issued by the 
Ch.imber — Madras Brice Cun cut ami Market 
Report, Tonnage .Schedule ami M idras Landing 
Cli.arges and Harbour Dues Sdiediilc 

There arc 58 members and 0 Honorarji IMem- 
bfrs ol the Clumber in the cunent year and tlie 
Olliei'rs ami Committee for the year are as 
follows — 

Chairman' Mr. W M Browning 
Vice-Chairman • Mr E. Birley, M l 0. 
Committee — Me^isrs G A. Barabridge, H N 
tkilam, R A Graj , G. H HodgMon and 
A S Todd 

Tlie following are bodies to which the Cham- 
ber is entitled to eh'ct representatives and 
the representatives elected for the vear, — 
Madras Legislative Council Mr F Birley, M L 0 
Madras Port Trust Messrs. W M Browning, 
R D Dtnniston, and A S Todd Vacant 
Corporation of Madras Messis F. E. James, 
A J BowellandA G Vere 
Federation of Chamber of Commerce of the 
British Empire : Sir Gordon Fraser. 
Secretary G. Qompertz 
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SOUTHERN INDIA. 


The Southern India Chamber of Commerce 
established in 1909 has its Registered Office in 
Madras The objects of the Chamber are those 
usual for such bodies, concerning the promotion 
of trade, especially in the Madras Presidency, 
and the interests of members. Special objects 
are stated to be — 

“ To maintain a Library of books and publi- 
cations of commercial interest, so as to dilfuse 
commercial information and ktiowiedge amongst 
its members 

‘‘To establish Museums of commercial pro- 
ducts or organise exhibitions, either on behalf 
of the Chamber or in co-operation with others ** 
There are two classes of members, permanent 
and honorary The usual conditions as to eligi- 
bility for election prevail 

The Chamber is a member of the Federation 
of Indian Chambers of Commerce, the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Great Britain, and 
the Indian National Committee of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, Fails 

The Chamlier registers trade marks, holds 
Buryey and arbitrations, and issues certificates of 
origin 

The right of electing two representatives to 
the Madras Port Trust was accorded to the 
Chamber by the Madras Port Tnist Amend- 
ment Act, 1915. Members of the Chamber 
hold seats in the Madras Legislative Council 
and the Chamber has also been accorded the 
right of electing a representative to that body ' 


finder the Madras City Municipal Act, 1919, the 
Chamber has the right of electing two Councillors 
to the Madras Corporation Under the State Aid 
to Industries Act, 1923, the Chamber has the 
right to elect one member to the Board of 
Industries. 

The Chamber also sends its representatives 
to the Road Board, the Town Planning Trust, 
the Provincial Cotton Committee, Vizagapatam 
Harbour Works Committee, the Advisory Com- 
mittees of the South Indian and Madras and 
Southern Mahratta Railways, the Madras 
University, the Government Institute of Com- 
merce Advisory Council, Madras, the Soda) 
Hygiene Council (Madras Branch), the Anna 
malai University, State Technical Scholarship 
Board, Advisory Committees of the Govern- 
ment, Rayapuram and Ophthalmic Hospital 
and Madras Electric Supply and Tramways 
Advisory Committee, Income-tax Board of 
Referees and Indian Institute of Accountants 
The Chamber has 435 members on the roll 
and has its own building Several Assoc iations 
in the City of Madras and Chambers of Commerce 
(Jpcoiin try have been affiliated to this Chamber 
President — Mr. Jamal Mahomed Saib. 
Vice-Presidents — Dewan Bahadur Govindas 
Chathoorbhujadas and Mr C Gopal Menon 
Honorary Secretaries — Klnn li.iliadur Ad mi 
ILijeeMd S.iit and Mr K K Slie* mvas.im 
Assistant Secretary. — P R Nair, B a., B com 


NORTHERN INDIA 


Northern India Chamlier of Commerce, C. & 
M. Gazette Building, The Mail, Lahore 


Chairman • Hon’ble Rai Baliadur L. Ram 
Saran Das, c i e., m.g.s. 

Vice Chairman L. T R Ri< kford. 

Committee Mr P»iiid<i. Saian , Mr C C T 
Breretoii, mbf,, lUi Baha<lin Hawa Dinga 
Singh, Mr W H Giuc, Mi P U Gue‘>t 
Dewan Bahadur Dewan Kii'-hna Xisliorc 
Dahriwala , (J G (' Rediii.in , Mi H .1 
RiiMtomji , Mr J C huMd'^on , Mi h It 

Sahni , Mr Sajuiran Singh, Prolis'^oi AV 
Roberts, B S( 

Chamber Members Spedding Dinga Singh 

Co, Jjahoie, Gillanders Ailmllinot A' Co, 
Lahoie, Civil and MilUlaru Gazette, Laliore ’ 
Allahabad Bank Ltd , l.ahoie , Dinanath Mieo- 
pershad, Lahore, Bird A Co, J>ahore , H J 
Jtnstoniji, Tiahore , Col E H (V>Ii, c n , r m o 
Okara , B C C A (Punjab), Ltd , Klianewal ’ 
Bharat InsnianceCo , Ltd , Lahore , .Jail o Resin 
Factory, Laiiore , National Bank of Didia Ltd , 
Lahore, Attock Oil Co, Ltd , Rawalpindi 
CentralBankof India, Ltd , I.aliore RaiBahadur 
Mela Ram’s Sons, Laiiore , Mnriee Brewery Co , 
Ltd , Rawalpindi, Ganesh Flour Mills Co , Ltd 
Lyallpur , Mahei Singh Sapuran Singh Clixwla, 
I^ahore, North-Westein Itail way, Lahore, Jhinjah 
Cotton Press Co., Ltd , laihore , Rilioie Electric 
Supply Co , Ltd, Lahore, Impciial Bank of 


India, Laiiore , Parkash Bros Laiiore , Basant 
Ram and Sons, Laiiore, Grindlay Ai Co , Ltd , 
Lahore, Iinpiuial 'I'obacio Co of India Ltd , 
Lahore , Sii D.iva Ivi'^Jian Kanl A" Sons, liahore , 
Rawalpindi Electric Powei Co , Ltd , Rawal- 
pindi , Lakshnii Jnsuraiue Co , Ltd , Laiiore, 
Indian Mildura Fnut Farm, Jtenela Ivhnrd , 
Uberoi Ltd . Sialkotc, Rai Sahib Munshi (Jiilai) 
Singii A-^ Sons, Lahore , B R Heimand and 
Mohatt.i Ltd , Lahore ; Llo^ds Bank JJd , 
L.ilioie, liuiniaii-Shell Oil Storage and Distn- 
Liiling Co ol India, I^td , Lahore , Tnipeiial 
CJiemical Judustnes (Indi.i) Ltd, Lahoii* , 
Kangia Valle\ Slat(‘ Co , Ltd , Jiahoie , \iidie\v 
\ iile Ar Co , Lhl J^aliori' , Siemens (India) Ltd 
L.ahorp , Buckwidl A Co , Ltd , Lalioie , Punjali 
Portland Cement Titd , Wall, A P FiTgnson A 
Co , Lahore , Ofhc(‘r-in-Charge Milifaiy Fainis, 
Okara , Dyer JMe.ikin & Co , Ltd , Solan 
Brewery P O , Ft tar Chan Kapiii & Sons, 
Lahore Callend.ir’s Calile A: Constiin tioii Co, 
Ltd , Lahore , 

Honorary Members — M.ijor A Angelo, 0 B E , 
Uai B.ihadiir L lUmlal, M n J, , i* o s , Mr H P 
Thomas, B.sc , m a i E E , M N /i hoc OB 


Secretary • — H J Martin 
Tel Address — “Commerce ’’ 
Telephone *—2237, 
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UPPER INDIA. 


The Upper India Chamber of Commerce 
Is concerned with trade, commerce and rnanu- 
factures in the United Provinces and has its 
registered office at Cawnporc Members are 
elected by the Committee, subject to confirma- 
tion thenext general meeting of the Chamber 
(.entlemen distinguished for public service, or 
eminent in commerce or manufactures, may be 
elected honorary members of the Chamber by 
the members in a General Meeting and such shall 
he exempted from paying any subscription to 
the Chamber There is no entrance fee for 
membership, but subscriptions are payable 
IS follows — A firm, company or associ- 
ation having its place of business in Cawn- 
porc, lls 300 a vear , an individual member 
resident or carrying on business in Cawnpore, 
Jls. 300 , firms or individuals having their places 
()i business or residence outside Cawnpore pay 
lull the above rates, but the maintenance of a 
branch office in Cawnpore necessitates payment 
of full rates. 

The affairs and funds of the Chamber are 
managed by a Committee of ten members, 
winch has power to constitute Local Commit- 
t('es of from four to seven members each 
at trade centres where membership is 
sufficiently numerous to justify the step Such 
bocal Committees have power to communicate 
Only with the Central Committee 


The Chamber appoints arbitration Tribu- 
nals for the settlement and adjustment of dis- 
putes when invited, to do so, members of the 
Tribunals being selected from a regular printed 
list of arbitrators 

The Chamber has in the present year Cl 
members, two honorary members and seven 
affiliated members 

The following are the officers — 

Upper India Chamber of Commerce Comniil 
tee — President — Mr J M Lownu , (Messrs 
llegg Hutherland A Co , Ltd ) Vice-President — 
Mr^ Jl Menzios, obi-, (The British India 
(’orporatlon, Ltd ) Members — Mr K J ]> 
Prhe, (The Muir Mills Co , Ltd ), Mr T 
Gavin Jones, (The (biwnpoie Chemic .il Works 
Ltd ) , Mr Ram Na rain, Cawnpore , Mr G V 
Lewis, (The British India Corporation, Ltd ) , 
Mr E J W Plummer, (The Swadt shi Cotton 
Mills Co , Ltd ), Mr A P Curtis. (Messrs Bcgg, 
Sutherland & Co , Ltd ) , Mr Jang Bahadur 
Hrirhoutra, (Messrs Moonna Lall &> Sons) , 
and Mr A Barr Pollock, (The Chartered Bank 
of India, Australia & China) Representatives 
on the United Provinces Leqt dative Conned-- 
Mr E M Soutei, mlc,(Mossis Pord A 
Maidonald, Ltd), The Hon’ble Mr J P 
Si IV istava, M L , M sc Cawnjiore 

Secretary — Mr J G Ryan, mbe, vd 
neud Clerk — Babu B N Ghosal. 


PUNJAB. 


'I'lic Cliiniber of CoininoKe has its 

lir.Klqii iitei s .it Ddhi.iml exists loi the eaie 

iiKK.iiitili lull lists oil the Uhiial huf s in the 
I'tiiijil), till ^oltll West Uiontid PioMiui 
Hid Kashiiui 'I'Ih CIi iiuIx i has Bi.uuhes 
it \uiiit‘-.ii mil J.ilioie Meiul)eiship is b\ 
I'llliil .111(1 d iistiKlid t<» Banks, MeiiJiuits 
t w ik ), IbiihitiNs and piopin tois ot laige 

oulust I i.d iuteie-,ts '^rhe uit i ,uv< i tei vs Us KKJ 
Hill the iat(' <>t sulisinptioii lbs J.S0 jx i vtai 
lilt Cli.iinhei i(>tmns one iiii'inhei to a si* it on 
till Ibloiined J’uiijal) Legislati \ e Coiiix il jolnth 
'Will the J'liiijal) 'I’t.ules Assod.ition and 
'-li.iies lejiTeseiitatioii in the Indian Legislative 
Vs^i'inblv with othei ('h.amhers which are 
III Miheis ot the Associated Chaiiilieis oi 
tioimu'Ke ot Jndi.i, in tlie se.it allottcnl to the 
\ SOI i.itecl Chambers 'Idie Chambei is a 
""mild of tlie ]t’ederation of Chambers of 
t'oiniune, J^mdoii 'JTie Chamber is lepre- 
'iilul on the Munn ipal Coiporation ot Delliias 
"'ll IS on the N W R.vihvay Advisoiy Com- 
b'd lie J-ahoie 

I Ik Managing Committee meets at Delhi and 
^ ili()j(> aiicl theiollowing are offiee-benrers — 

Mi W G Jj Gilbi'rt, (Jhairnuin, (Shahdara 
'''-diar.inpoie bight Jlai|wa> Co, Ltd, Delhi), 


Khan Bahadur 8 M Abdulla, Z)cp?/G/-C/mirw?ar7, 
(Messis S M Abdulla A Sous, Delhi), Uai 
Bah.ulur P Mukeijee, M L CJ , (Mesma P 
Mukeijee A Co , Ltd , Delhi), Mr \ E. Giav, 
(Messis R J Wood A Co , Ltd , Delhi), bala 
Shu B.im (The Delhi Cloth A General Mills 
('0,1 td , Delhi) , Ml U T D M)\i kenzie, M L A , 
(Buimah-Shell Oil Stoiuge A Distrilmting Co 
ol Imlia l.tvl , New Delhi) , Mr U. N Sen, c’ B E 
('I'lie E.istdii JSews Agom \ l.td , Kew Delhi), 
Ml C M Giant Gc)\ an, (Messis Govan Brotheis, 
Ltd , Delhi) , The lion'ble Rai Bahadur Lala 
Jtam Saiam Das, cd K , (J’he Mela Ram Cotton 
Mills. Lahoie) , IMr Attab Ral, (The Ganga Ice 
Fai torv, Lahore Cantt t , Mr. R. S; Fairley, 
(The New Egerton Woollen Mills, Dhariwal) , 
Mr A M Freeman, (North Western Railway, 
Delhi), Mr Latlihmi Narain, (Messrs B, M 
l-aehhmi Narain, Amritsar) , Mr Moti Ram 
Mehra, (Messrs Moti Rain Mehra & Co , Amnt- 
sai), Mr W Robertson Taylor, (The East 
India Carpet Co , Ltd , Amritsar) , Mr. A C. 
Mullen (The Amritsai Distillery Co, Ltd, 
Amritsar) 

Secretaries — Messrs A. F. Ferguson & Co , 
Chartered AccountapU, Delhi, 
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UNITED PROVINCES. 


The number of members on register is 133 
(102 Local and 31 Motiissil) All the imjM>itant 
commercial and industrial interehts of the Pro- 
vincefc. of Agia and Oiidh aie represented — 

President — R li 13 Vikramajit Singh, 
M L 0 , B A , LL B 

Vice-President — U S T3 Gojii Nath, Pro- 
prietoi, Messrs (Jopinath Chhang.imul and 
L liam Kumar Newatia, Pioprietor, 
Messis liamkiimai Jtaine^hwardas, ( 'awn- 
pore 

Secretary — L llaincshwar Piasad P.igla, 
M L A , Proi)iietor, Messis Gangadluii 
Itaijnath, C’.iunpore 

Joint-Secretary — Mi Krishna Lai ({iipta, 

B A , LL B , I 


Propiietor, Messrs Saligram Kallomal, 
( 'awn])ore 

IMembers of Cimnnittee -Mr Dwarka Pras<id 
Singh, Mr Hiralal Khanna, Mr L Chunilal 
Maheshri, Mr R J3 13 Bhugwan Dass, Mr 
15 P Snvastava, Mr Ranjit Singh, Mr 
L Hari fshanker Bagla, Mr L Makundilal 
(larg, Mr L Glrdharilal Bajaj, Mi L 
Mehta, Esq , Mr 1 D Varshanie, Mr L 
Ramchander, Mr B Nand Ram Mehrotra, 
Mr Ch Pearev Lai, Mr Brindaban Das, 
Mr L Ram Kislion Das Bajoria 

Assistant Secretary — B N Chopra, Esq 
A I s A 

Head issisiant — Mr S B Tondon, n com. 
(Alld ) 


BURMA. 


The Burma Chamber of Commerce, with 
headquarters at Rangoon, exists to encourage 
friendly feeling and unanimity among commercial 
men on all subjects involving their common 
good, to promote and protect trade, commerce 
and manufactures and, in particular, the general 
mercantile interests of the province, to communi- 
cate with public authorities, associations and 
individuals on all matters, directly or indirectly 
adecting these interests, and to provide for 
arbitration between parties willing to refer to, 
and abide by, the judgment of arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the Chamber The following are 
a ‘filiated bodies — 

Burma Fire Insurance Association. 

Burma Marine Insurance Agents’ Association, 
Rangoon Import Association. 

Burma Motor Insurance Agents’ Association 
Burma Plantei’s Association 
The Chamber elects representatives to the 
following Public Bodies — 

Council of State. 

Burma Legislative Council. 

Rangoon Port Trust Board. 

Rangoon Corporation 
Victoria Memorial Park Trustees 
Pasteur Institute Committee 
Burma University Council. 

Rangoon Development Trust. 

Police Advisory Board. 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board, Ran- 
goon. 

Advisory Committee Constituted under the 
Auxiliary Force Act, 1920 
Rangoon General Hospital Advisory 
Committee. 

Local Railway Advisory Council. 


Rangoon Water Supply Committee. 

Bishop BIgandant Homo Board. 

All BrRlsh corporations eoaipaiiies, firms or 
persons engaged or interested in mercantile 
pursuits, such as merchants, bankers, shlp- 
owners and brokers or who are connected witli 
agriculture, raining, manufactures, insurance, 
railways, commerce, art, science or literature 
shall be eligible to become Chamber Members, 
Every non-British concern or person, similarly 
engaged or interested as indicated above, 
shall be eligible for election as an Associate Mem- 
ber The annual subscription of each Chamber 
Member shall be Rs 480 per annum and of each 
Associate Member Rs. .360 per annum. An 
entrance fee of Rs. 150 is payable bv each new 
Member Officials and others indirectly con- 
nected with the trade of the province or who 
may have rendered distinguished service to the 
interests represented by the Chamber may be 
elected by the Committee either on their own 
motion or on the suggestion of two Members as 
Honorary Members of the Chamber. Honorary 
Members are not required to subscribe to the 
funds of the Chamber. 

The Chamber undertakes arbitrations In ad- 
dition to its ordinary work. It does not 
publish any statistical returns 
Secretary. — ^B. P. Cristall, Esq. 

Representative on the Council of State.— 
Hon’ble Mr. J B Glass. 

Representatives on the Burma Legislative 
Council — R.T. Sboncham, Esq , M L.O, 
Representatives on the Rangoon Port Trust 
Board — M. L. Burnet, Esq , J. B. Glass, Esq , 
The Hon’ble Mr. K. B Harper and C. G Wode- 
house, Esq 
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Repreientatite un the Rangoon Corporation — 
W T. Mclntvu , Esq 

Vxctona Memorial Park Trustee — L. iiaird, 
Esq 

Pasteur Institute Committee — C. G 

Wodehousc Esq m L C 

Burma University Council — n B Prior, 
Esq , M A 

Rangoon Ceneuil Hospital Advisory Com- 
miitee — G E Bam, Esq 

Police Advisory Board — T P Gowk*, Esq 


Rangoon Development Trust. — The Hon’ bio 
Mr .T B Glass. 

Bishop Bigandant Home Board. — A A 

Bruce, Esq 

Accountancy Classes Advisory Board — L. 
Baird, Esq. 

Local Railway Advisory Council — A A Bruce, 
Esq 

Rangoon Water Supply CommiHcr — C G 
Wodohouso, Esq , A T McGroatl\, Esq , aud 
C. Lano, Esq 

Advisory Committee con'^tihited under Auji 
Uary Force Act, 1D20 — J 11 Faiiley, Esq 


COCANADA. 


The Cocanada Chamber of Commerce was 
established on 29th October 1868. 

The following are the members of the 
(Chamber which has its hoad<iuarters at 
Cocanada, the chief port on the Coromandel 
Coast north of Madras — 

Members. — The Coromandel Co , Ltd , Klplcy 
ik Co , rnnes(fe Co Wilson A Co , Coidon Wood- 
roftc <fc Co , (Maflras), Ltd . Nort.Uein (hrc.iis 
Development ('o , and Burmah-Sliell Oil 
Storage and Dlstiibnting Co of India, Ltd 

3IKMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 
Mr S 4 Clieesmaii, (Chairman) 

,, C T) T Shores 

,, HE Eeiguson. 

,, CM Lake, (Secretary) 

The rules of the Chamber provide that by 
the term ‘ member ’ be understood a mercan- 
tile tirm or establishment, or the permanent 
Agency of a mercantile firm or establishment, 
or a society of merchants carrymg on business 
m Coeanada or other pla( o In the Districts 
of Kistiia, Godavari, Viza-gapatam, and 
(ianjam, and duly elected according to 
the Rules of the Cliarnber, and tliat all such 
be eligible but only rnembcis resident in Coca- 


nada can hold ofhee Members are elected by 
ballot The Committee, when called upon by 
disputing members or non-members of the 
Chamber, give their decision upon all questions 
of mercantile usage and arbitrate upon anv 
commercial matter referred to them for final 
judgment. lu eitlier case a minimum fee of 
Ils 16 must accompany the reference with 
Rs 5 from a non-racmber and Re. 1 from a 
member as payment for the Chamber’s Sealed 
Certificate. 

The Committee consisting of 3 members, 
including the Chairman, is elected by 
ballot at the general meeting in January 
in each year for a term of 12 months 
The entrance fee for each member, whose 
place of business is in Cocanada, is Ra 100 and 
for each member whose place of business is 
elsewhere is Rs. 50. Tlie subscription for each 
member whoso place of business is in Cocanada 
13 Rs 120 per annum, payable quarterly, and for 
each member whose place of business is else- 
where is Rs 60 per annum, payable in advance 
The Committee usually meets once a month on 
the pcnultiinite Thursday and the general body 
meets on the Last Thursday 

A Fortnightly Circular of current rates of 
produce, freights, and exchange is drawn up by 
the Committee, 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCUL INTEIXIGENCE AND STATISTICS, 


The Department of Statistics was reabsorbed 
Into the Department of Commercial Intelligence 
With effect from the Ist December 1922 The 
joint department has its office at No. 1, Coun- 
G1 House Street, Calcutta, the headquarters 
of the Director-General. It embraces two dis- 
tinct classes of work* (a) the collection and 
dissemination of information connected with 
overseas trade which may be of use to Indian 
firms and (6) the compilation and publication 
of A 11 -India statistics 

• 'or some time past the Government of India 
•live felt tile nei essity foi the creation of a 
t f ntral Statistical Research Bureau for the coii- 
timious analysis and interpretation of economic 
'‘i\d statistK al tacts and phenomena and tliey 
'»^e roiently established tlic nucleus of a Sta- 
Cstical Reseaich Bureau imdei the Dircctor- 
<>' ueralot Commercial Iiitelligciiee and Statistics 
‘*•1^ I heir headquarters The Diiector-Geneial is 


now stationed at the headquaitcrs of the Go- 
veinment -d India with a Deputy Diiector ot 
Conimen lal liiti lligi nte and a Deputy Director 
ot Statistus at CaUutta and a new Deputy 
Director ot Statistii al Research at the liead- 
qmirtors 

Among the important publications for which 
the Director-General is responsible are the 
following annual volumes Review of the Trade 
of India, Statement of the Foreign Sea-borne 
Trade and Navigation of British India, 
Statistical Abstract for British India, Agricul- 
tural Statistics, Estimates of Area and Yield 
of Principal Crops and Indian Customs Tariff. 
The department also publishes a weekly 
journal — * The Indian Trade Journal ” — 
the principal features of which are (o) 
information as to tariff change in foreign 
countries which affect Indian interests (b) 
notices of lenders called for and contracts 
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laced by Government departments and public 
odies, (e) crop reports and forecasts, (<f) 
Government orders, communiques and other 
notifications affecting trade, (e) analysis of In- 
dian trade statistics, {/) market reports, prices 
and trade movements of the staple exports and 
Imports, (g) trade enquiries for securing trade 
introductions, (A) summaries of the leading 
features of consular and other trade reports, 
and (t) abstracts of the proceedings of the 
various Chambers of Commerce in India 
The Department also administers the COM- 
MBROiAL Library and reading room located 
at No 1, Council House Street, Calcutta This 
was at first a small departmental library used 
for the purpose of answering enquiries, but in 
1919 the Government of India agreed to the 
formation of a combined technological library 
of reference in Calcutta in place of the separate 
libraries attached to the Departments of Com- 
mercial Intelligence, Statistics, and Patents and 
Designs, and the resultant Commercial Library 


and Reading Room was placed under the admi- 
nistrative control of the Director-General It 
has now been expanded into a first-class tech- 
nical library containing over 3 3,803 volumes 
on different subjects of commercial, economic 
and industrial interest as well as Indian and 
foreign statistical publications, and over 880 
technical and commercial journals and market 
reports. Ordinarily books are consulted in the 
Library, but they are also available on loan 
upon deposit of value throughout India 

The Department works in close co-operation 
with Directors of Industries and other Govern- 
ment Departments in India, with the Indian 
Trade Commissioners in London and Hamburg 
with His Majestv’s dTade Commissioners m Indi.i 
and the Dominions, and with Consular Ofiicero in 
various parts of the world And the yearlv 
increase in its correspondence ^^hows tliot It is 
steadily being used more and more both by firms 
in India and by overseas firms mtereded m 
Indian exports. 


THE BRITISH TRADE COMMISSIONER SERVICE IN INDIA. 


The British Trade Commissioners in India are 
part of the world -wide Commercial Intelligence 
Organisation of the Imperial Government The 
Department of Overseas Trade, London, which 
is the headquarters of this organisation, is a 
joint department of the Board of Trade and the 
Foreign Office and was created in 1917 with the 
specific object of stimulating the overseas trade 
of the United Kingdom by securing commercial 
information from aU parts of the world , by dis- 
seminating it to British manufacturers and 
exporters , by undertaking such special con- 
structive activities as may he found possible , 
and by assisting traders in the removal of their 
difficulties The Department has nothing to do 
with the regulation of trad e It passes no mea- 
sures and makes no restrictive or regulative 
orders Briefly, the policy on which it is based 
is the policy of assistance without interference 

The Department of Overseas Trade maintains 
a network of trained and experienced Commer- 
cial Intelligence Officers throupdiout the world , 
who forward a constant supply of commercial 
information to London and provide local assist- 
ance in the promotion of British economic inter- 
ests. Those overseas officers who are stationed 
in the British Empire are members of the Trade 
Commissioner Service while Foreign countries 
are served by the Commercial Diplomatic 
Service forming part of the British Diplomatic 
Missions and by the Consular Service 

Sir (then Mr ) Thomas M. Ainscough, o b b , 
was appointed His Majesty's Senior Trade Com- 
missioner in India in January 1918 and opened 
an office in Calcutta in March of that year. For 
five years, owing to the pressing need for econo- 
my in the Public Service, he was singlehanded In 
covering this vast territory. In 1923, however, 
H M.'s Government sanctioned the opening of an 
office in Bombay and the creation of an addition- 
al Trade Commissioner's post in Calcutta Mr 
W. D. M. Clarke holds the appointment of H.M 's 
Trade Commissioner at Bombay and in 1930 


Mr R B WiUmot was appointed as H M 's Truclr 
Commissioner at Calcutta The territoiv in 
now divided between the Calcutta and Bombay 
posts and this development allows tlie Senioi 
Officer to travel almost continuously to any part 
of India which may call for his attention and to 
devote his time to some of the broader politico- 
economic problems which are beioming 
important in view of the changing political 
conditions in India 

Function of Commissioner. — The jinmary 
duty of the British Trade Commissioner com- 
prises the collection of information in regard to 
opportunities that may arise within his territor\ 
for securing and develofiing trade by Briti''li 
manufacturers and meichants, both in the 
United Kingdom and oilier parts of the British 
Empire He is, therefore, enjomed carefully to 
watch and report from time to time to the Board 
of Trade and the Governments of the Dominions 
concerned on all mattcis affecting fhe trade, 
industry and commerce of his area Ills general 
functions are to maintain cordial relations with 
the governing authorities of his area , to enter 
into personal relations with the Cliambers of 
Commerce, Trade Associations, and similar 
bodies, and with the jirincipal representative 
importers and local manufacturers , to visit the 
principal commercial centres , to report upon 
foreign competition, on financial and trade 
conditions, and now legislation alfecting trade , 
to make an annual general report on the (ondi- 
tlons and prospects of trade in his area , and to 
furnish special reports and monographs on 
particular questions wliich are likely to be of 
Interest to British manufactureis and exporters 
He is also expected to supply a regular flow of 
commercial information of all kinds to his de- 
partment , to maintain an active corresiiondence 
with firms In the United Kingdom or tlie Domi- 
nions who witvh to extend their trade with his 
area , and to give all possible assistance to the 
representatives of British firms who may visit 
his territory. 
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Every efforts is made toy His Majesty’s Trade 
Commissioners to keep in touch with British 
representatives and agents in India. The offices 
are equipped with a complete range of director 
ries and reference toooks of all kinds and informa> 
tion is available with regard to such matters as 
tariff conditions, port dues and charges through- 
out the world, etc A library consisting of over 
1,000 catalogues of tlie leading British manu- 
facturers is maintained in Calcutta and 
Bombay, and firms desiring information with 
regard to specific manufacturers of particular 
machinery or processes are invited either to 
( all personally or to communicate their require- 
ments in writing. It is hoped that local im- 
porters and buyers will co-operate by making 
a more extended use oi the information 
available In the offices and by bringing to 
the attention of the British Trade Commissioners 
any cases where the Interests of exporters from 
the United Kingdom or the Dominions may be 
adversely affected by foreign competition or 
other wire. 

For many years British traders have deplored 
the fact that there have not been available 
officials with commercial experience who could 
help them in voicing their diflaculties and in 
meeting foreign competition As a rule these 
omplaints eulogized the Consuls of other coun- 
tries and invited the attention of Government 
1 0 thair many virtues. In response to this agita- 
tion the greatest care has been taken by the 
IJritish Government to select, as their trade 
officers Overseas, men of sound commercial 
training and experience who have acquired some 
reputation in their respective spheres, and a 
comprehensive and businesslike organization I 
has been built up at the Department of Overseas 1 
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Trade, London, to deal with the information 
sent home. It now rests with the British mer- 
cantile community, both at home and also Over- 
seas, to co-operate freely and frankly with the 
Trade Commissioners and to recognize the work 
they are doing in the Imperial interest by assist- 
ing them with such information and particulars 
with regard to foreign competing goods, condi- 
tions of trade, etc , as they are able to afford. 

H. M 's Trade Commissioners in India. 

CalevUa — 

Sir Thomas M Ainscough, O.B E , 

His Majesty’s Senior Trade Commissioner 
in India and Ceylon. 

Mr. B. B. WUlmot, 

His Majesty's Trade Commissioner at 
Calcutta 

Post Box No 683, Falrlie House, Fairlio 

Place. 

Telegraphic Address — “ Tradcora, Cal- 
cutta.” 

Telephone No. ” Calcutta 1042.” 

Bombatf — 

Mr W. D. M. Clarke, 

His Majesty’s Trade Commissioner at 
Bombay. 

Post Box No. 815, 3 WIttet Hoad, Ballard 
Estate. 

Telegraphic Address — " Tradcom, Bombay" 

Telephone No — ” Bombay 23095.” 

Ceylon-^ 

Imperial Trade Correspondent, 

The Principal Collector of Customs, 
Colombo, 


THE INDIAN CENTRAL COTTON COMMITTEE. 


The Indian Cotton Committee of 1917-18, 
.1 full summary of whoso report appears 
on pages 291-294 of the Indian Year Book of 
1 922, reviewed the position of cotton growing 
ill India very thoroughly and made a series of 
recommendations for the improvement of cotton 
growing and marketing wliich have proved to be 
of the greatest value. One of their recommenda- 
tions was that a permanent Indian Central 
Cotton Committee should be established to 
liromote the welfare of the cotton- growing 
industry generally, to advise the Government 
of India and Local Governments in regard to 
loatters of cotton policy, especially with refer- 
I nee to legislation for the prevention of mal- 
practices and similar matters. 

Tlie Indian Central Cotton Committee was 
-appointed by resolution of the Government 
of India in April 1921, and worked as an advisory 
body until 1923. Another recommendation 
of the original Committee was that a cotton cess 
''liould be levied to provide funds for the work 
of the Central Cotton Committee and for agri- 
' nltural and technological research on cotton 
! he Cotton Cess Act was passed in 1923 and at 

24 


the same time the Central Cotton Committee 
was incorporated and its membership enlarged 
in order to make it fully representative of all 
sections of the industry Its constitution and 
present membership is as follows — 

President, ex-uffi,cw — Dewau Bahadur Sii 
T Vijayaraghavi lur\ a, K n K , Vue- (.'hair in an, 
imperial Council ol Agiicultural Ilesearch, 
biiula or Delhi 

Jlepresentmy the East India Cotton Association, 
JAd , {Vice-President } — bir PurBhotamdas Tha- 
kurdas, Kt , o i k , B K , C/o Messrs Naran- 
das llajaiam A C'o , Na\sari t'harnbers, Outram 
Hoad, Foit, Bombaj 

Ex-Officw — B C Burt, Esq , C’ I E , M B E , 
lAB Agiicultuiai I'Apdt, Imperial Council 
of Agiicultural lleseaK h, Simla tir Delhi 

Representing the A(/rnifItnral Department, 
Madras -S V llamammty. Esq, ICb, 
Diiettoi ol Agiieultuie, Madias 

Representing the Agru nltural Department, 
Bombay Presidency — 'J'he Dircctoi ot Agikulture, 
Bombay Presidency, Poona 
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Representing the Agricultural Department^ 
United Promnces — P B Bicharde, Ebq , I A s , 
Entomologist to Government, United I^rovintcs, 
Cawnpore 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Tungah — The Director of Agrieulture, Punjab, 
Lahore 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Central Provinces — J H Ritchie, Es,, M A , 

B sc , I A B , Director of Agriculture, Central 
Provinces, Nagpur. 

Representing the Agricultural Department, 
Burma — F D Odell, Esq , i A s , Deputy 
'rector of Agriculture, West Central Circle, 
:^I^gwe, Burma 

Ez'Officio — The Director-General of Com- 
mercial Intelligence A Statistics, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta 

Representing the Bombay Millowners* Associa- 
tion - — S D Saklatvala, Esq , C/o Messrs Tata 
Sons Ltd , Bombay House, Bruce Street, Fort, 
Bombay 

Representing the Bombay Chamber of Com- 
merce — H B Moore, Esq , C/o The Bombay 
Co , Lt<l , Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay 

Representing the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
Bombay — ('hunilal B Mehta, Esq , 51, Marwadi 
Bazaar, Sheik Memon Street, Bombay 2 

Representing the Karachi Chamber of Com- 
merce — J O G Barnes, Esq , C/o Messrs Rail] 
Bros , 21, Bavclin Street, Fort, Bombay 

Representing the Ahmedabad MiUoicners' 
Association — Sheth Naranlal Jivanlal, Shahibag, ' 
Ahmedabad 

Representing the Tuticonn Chamber of Com- 
merce — ,T Vonesch, Esq, C/o Messrs Volkart 
Brothers, Ballard Estate, Fort, Bombay 

Representing the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce — E J W Pfummer, Esq , C/o The 
Swadeshi Cotton Mills Co , Ltd , Juhi, Cawnpore 
Representing the Empire Cotton Growing 
Corporation — W Roberts, Esq , C/o The 

British Cotton Growmg Association (Punjab), 
Ltd , Khanewal, Punjab 

Commercial Representative, Central Provinces — 
Y G Deshpande, Esq , BA, ll b , Pleader, 
Amraoti, C P 

Commercial Representative , Central Provinces — 
Rao Bahadur G R Kothare, l M E , m l o , 
Khamgaon, Berar 

Commercial Representative, Madras — 
J Nuttall, Esq , C/o Messrs Binny & Co , 
Ltd Madras. 

Commercial Representative, Punjab —Khan 
Bahadur Sardai Habibullah, M L r , Advocate, 
Davis Road, Lahore. 

Commercial Representative, Bengal — Nalini 
Ranjan Sarkar, Esq , Hindustan Buildings, 
6A, Corporation Street, Calcutta 

Co-operative Banking Representative — Rao 
Bahadur M G Deshpande, CBE, Honorarj 
Magistrate, Nagpur 

Representing Cotton Growers, Madras,— The 
Hon'ble Mr V C VeUmgiri Gounder, Vellaikinar 
(Near Coimbatore) 

Re.presenting Cotton Growers, Madras — M R 
R\ K Sarabha Reddi Garu, M l 0 , Cumbum, 
Kurnool District, Madras Presidenej 


Representing Cotton Growers, Bombay Presi- 
dency — Sardar Rao Bahadur Bhimbhai 
llanchodji Naik, M l c , Sagrampura, Surat 
Representing Cotton Growers, Bombay Presi- 
dency — Rao Bahadur Chinbasappa Shidramappa 
Shirahatti, Managing Director, Co-operative 
( otton Sale Society, Ltd , Hubli 

Representing Cotton Growers, United Pro- 
i tnces — Khan Bahadur Maulvi Mohammad 
Cbaidur Rahman Khan, mlc, Habibganj, 
'i'ahsil Atrauli, District Aligarh, U P 

Representing Cotton Growers, United Pro- 
i inces — Rai Bahadur Lala Anand Sarup, M l c , 
Landholder, Muzaffamagar, U P. 

Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab — Sardar 
r ampuran Singh, Bar-at-Law, M L c , Honorary 
I ocretary to the Central Co-operative Bank, 

] td , Ly allpur, Punjab 

Representing Cotton Growers, Punjab — Mian 
I urullah, m L c , Lyallpur, Punjab 

Representing Cotton Growers, C P and Berar — 
N M Deshmukh, Esq , M A (Cantab), Bar-at- 
L iw, Nagpur, C P. 

Representing Cotton Growers, C P and Berar — 
J vnrao Bajirao Deshmukh, Esq , Morshi Road, 
A nraoti , Berar 

Representing Hyderabad State — B A Colhns, 
Tsq,oiE,ics, Director-General and Secretary 
t ) Government, Department of Commerce and 
1 \dustries, H E H the Nizam’s Government, 

1 . yderabad, Deccan 

Representing Baroda State — C V Sane, Esq , 
y sc (Wiscon), Director of Agriculture, Baroda 
S‘ ate, Baroda. 

Representing Gwalior State — Hiralal H 
P mdya. Esq , Agricultural Adviser, Gwalioi 
St ite, Gwalior 

Representing Rajputana and Central India 
Slates — F K Jackson, Esq, nda (Hons), 
Dip Agn (Cantab), Director, Institute of 
Plant Industry, Indore, C I 
ADDITIONAL MEMBERS NOMINATED BY 
THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL-IN-COUNCIL 
D N Mahta, Esq , Economic Botanist to 
Government, Central Provinces, Nagpur 

Dr W Burns, D sc , I A s , Director of Agri- 
culture, Bombay Presidency, Poona 

Representing the Mysore State — Dr L C 
Coleman, o i e , Director of Agiiculture, Mysoie 
State, Bangalore. 

M R Ry V Ramanatha Iyer, Avargal, 
C )tton Specialist, Lawley Road Post Office, 
C imbatore 

Representing the Holkar State — Mashir Baha- 
d ir S V Kanungo, M A , Commissioner of 
C ’stems, Excise and Commerce, Holkar State, 
B lore ^ 

W J .Tenkins, Esq , M A , B sc , I A s., Chief 
A Ticultural Officer in Sind, Karachi 

Representing the Indian Merchants' Association, 
I\ irachi — Girdharlal B Kotak, Esq , B a , 
C 'j Messrs Kotak & Co , Naysari Buildings, 
E irnby Road, Bombay 

Rai Saheb Thakur Ram Prasad Singh, 
E« onoraic Botanist to Government (for Cotton), 
United Provinces, Cawnpore 

Khan Bahadur Nawab Fazl-i-Ali Khan, 
Chairman, District Board, andPresldent, Central 
C )-operati\e Bank, Ltd , Gujaiat (Punjab) 
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Khan Sahcb ^arrukhbe}^ Badikalibcg Mirza, 
Bar-at-Law, President, District liOcal Board, 
Nawabshah, Sind 

Representing the Cotton Mdlownerg of Belhx — 
Lala Shri llam, Delhi Cloth and General Mills, 
Delhi 

Secretary —Mr. P. H Bama Beddi, M A., B sc., 
I.A.S. 

DirectoTt Technological Laboratory — Dr Nazir 
Ahmad, m 8c , Ph d. 

Publicity Officer — Mr R D Mhtra, M A , Agrh 
(Oxon), Post Grad. Dip Agri. (Oxon), Post 
Grad Res B Litt (Oxon.) 

Office — Vulcan House, NIcol Road, Ballard 
Estate, Bombay. 

From the commencement the Central Cotton 
Committee took steps to deal with the various 
malpractices reported by the original Committee 
which by spoiling the reputation of the Indian 
cottons and rendering them less valuable for 
spinning puriioses, were reducing the returns of 
the grower and causing great economic loss to 
the country at large 

The Cotton Transport Act passed in 
1923 enables any Local Government with the 
consent of its Legislative Council to notify 
definite areas of cotton for protection and to 
prevent the importation of cotton from outside 
the area except under license Prior to the 
passing of the Act inferior cottons were imported 
in large quantities into the staple cotton tracts 
for purposes of adulteration, and the reputation 
of several valuable cottons had been ruined by 
this abuse The Act has now been applied to the 
most important staple cotton areas of the Boin- 
! b.iy and Madras Presidencies and the Central 
Piovinces and of the Baroda, Rajpipla, Chhota 
Udepui, Hyderabad, Indore, and Sangli States 
and with excellent results 

The Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories 
Act (XII of 1925) subsequently passed 
piovides for a certain measure of contiol of 
ginning and pressing factories and especially 
lor the marking of all bales of cotton piessed 
with a press mark and serial number which 
enables them to be traced to their orighi This 
Act, with the minimum of oflScial mterlercnce, 
lilaces the cotton trade in a position itself 
to deal with abuses, and should lead to a very 
marked Improvement in the quality of Indian 
lottons 

The Central Cotton Committee has also 
devoted considerable attention to constructive 
action for the improvement of the marketing 
of cottons and to bringing to the notice of the 
trade, both in India and abroad, those improved 
varieties which have now reached a commercial 
scale and has carried out some Important en- 
quiries into the financing of the cotton crop 
up-country and primary cotton marketing, 
and the effect of “ pools " of cotton ginning and 
pressing factories on the price paid to the 
growers for their produce As an Instance of the 
piogress in cotton growing which has been made 
since 1917 it may be stated that since that date 
approximately half a million bales of cotton of 
iiiedium staple have been added to the Indian 
1 rop by the work of the Agricultural Depart- 
luents In general it may be said that the 
Committee affords a common meeting ground for 


representatives of all sections of the Cotton 
trade and of the cottongrowing industry, tlms 
enabling a number of problems to be tackled 
from every point of view and definite progress 
made towards their solution. 

Research Studentships. — The Committee 
has also instituted a scheme of research student- 
ships to enable distinguished graduates of Indian 
Universities to undertake research on cotton 
problems under the direction of experienced 
research workers In India Scholarships for 
training abroad are also sometimes granted 

Statistics. — By the efforts of the Committee 
great improvement has been effected in cotton 
statistics The compilation of statistics relating 
to (1) Indian raw cotton consumed in spinning 
mills in India, (2) exiiorts by sea and receipts 
at mills of Indian cotton classified by varieties, 
(3) stocks of cotton held on the last day of the 
season by the trade at important cotton centres 
in India, and by the mills, and (4) loose cotton 
received in the spinning mills of the major 
cotton growing provinces, the establishment 
of weekly statistical returns relating to the 
number of bales of raw cotton pressed In India, 
and the revival of rail-borne trade statistics 
lor cotton are some ofthe results already achieved 
by the Committee in this direction 

Retearch — By means of the Cotton Cess the 
Committee is provided with funds for the promo- 
tion of research. It maintains in Bombay a 
fully equipped Technological Laboratory which 
includes a complete experimental, spinning 
plant and a scientific laboratory for research 
on the cotton fibre. This laboratory provides 
Agricultural Departments vdth complete and 
authoritative reports on the spinning value of 
new cottons, thus providing a much needed 
facility. In addition it is now possible to under- 
take research work on a number of question^ 
connected with the spinning qualities of cotton 
which have not been touched in the past 
The Laboratory is unique in that it is 
probably the only Institution of its kind which 
approaches the subject primarily from the stand- 
point of the grower. 

The Committee contributes the greater part of 
the funds for the Indore Institute of Plant Indus- 
try which is a Central Agricultural Research 
Institute for cotton where many problems of 
fundamental imxiortance are being studied 

In addition by means of grants-in-aid to 
Agricultural Departments it has provided for 
special investigations on problems of general 
applicability which would otherwise have been 
left untouched through lack of staff and funds. 
Such schemes are in operation in all major 
cotton-growing provinces and now number 
twenty-seven 

The Committee also assists by means of 
grants to Agricultural Reports in Provinces and 
States and to Co-operative Cotton Sale Societies 
in the wider distribution of seed of improved 
varieties of cotton There are IG such schemes 
in operation at present 

His Excellency the Viceroy (Lord Reading) 
when he visited Bombay in December 1924 and 
formally opened the Committee’s Spinning La- 
boratory laid great stress on the imjiortanco 
and value of the Committee's work. 
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THE EAST INDIA COTTON ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 


Bombay. — The Association is the outcome 
of the findings of the Indian Cotton Committee 
which was appointed by the Governor-General 
In Council under a resolution dated September 
27th, 1917 Until the end of 1917 the Cotton 
Trade of Bombay was in the hands of seven 
distinct bodies, viz , The Bombay Cotton 
Trade Association, Ltd., The Bombay Cotton 
Exchange, Ltd., The Bombay Mlllowners’ Asso- 
ciation, The Bombay Cotton Brokers’ Asso- 
ciation, Ltd , The Marwari Chamber of Com- 
merce, The Bombay Cotton Merchants’ and 
Muccadums’ Association Ltd , and The .Japanese 
Cotton Shippers* Association None of these 
bodies were representative of the trade as a 
whole and their interests often came into con- 
flict with each other The necessity of a system 
of periodical settlements, such ae existed in 
Liverpool, was badly felt, especially when 
speculation was rife in futures which was so 
excessive in 1918 that the Trade had to invoke 
the aid of Government to prevent a financial 
crisis 

The Cotton Contracts Committee was created 
under the Defence of India Act in June 1918 as a 
temporary measure under the Chairmanship 
of Mr. G. Wiles, i o s. This body was replaced 
by the Cotton Contracts Board In 1919, which 
continued to function until May 1922, when the 
Act, under which the Board worked, was re- 
pealed, and its functions were carried on by the 
East India Cotton Association under Bombay 
Act No NIVofl922 

The Association continued to function undfr 
the abo\e Act until Slst October 1932 W'ith 
effect from 1st No\ember 1932 the Association 
has been regulating transactions in < otton under 
Bombay Aft No IV of 1932 under which it has 
been declared to lx* a recognised Cotton Associa- 
tion 

The present constitution of the Board is as 
follows — 

Haridas IVIadhavdas, , {Prendent), Sellers* 
Panel Bhaidas Nanalal, Esq , (Vice-President) , 
Sellers’ Panel , II E Mdne, Esq , Buyers’ 
Panel , L E H Goodwin, Esq , l}u>ers’ Panel, 
B L Eerad, Esq , Bu\ ers’ Panel , J G Ander- 
son, Esq , Buyers’ Panel , Surajinal Kiiiahrain, 
Esq , Sellers’ Panel ; Chiraanlal B Parikh, Esq, 
Sellers’ Panel Begraj Gupta, Esq , Brokers, 
Panel ; Chunilal B Mehta, Esq , Brokers’ 
Panel , Jagjivandas Dossabhai, E^ , Brokers’ 
Panel , P N Philon, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Jamnadas Adukia, Esq , Brokers’ Panel , 
Bamdeo Anandilal Podar, Esq , Brokers’ 
Panel , N M Deshmukh, Esq , M a Cantab), 
Bar-at-Law , Mian Nurullah, Esq, mlc 
N ominated on the Board of Directors as llepre- 
sentatives ot Growers’ of Cotton by the Indian 
Central Cotton Committee 

Officers. 

D. Mehta, Esq , B A , Secretary, C. M. Parikh 
Esq., B Com , Assistant Secretary, A. R„ 
Menezes, Esq., Manager, Clesrmg H^^use. 


Some of the objects for which the Associa- 
tion is established are — To provide and main- 
tain suitable buildings or rooms for a Cotton 
Exchange in the City of Bombay and else- 
where in India and to regulate admission to 
and prohibition of the use thereof and the 
nature and times of such user whether in tlie 
case of the general body or particular classes 
or any individual or firm or company using the 
Exchange , to provide forms of contracts com- 
pulsory or permissive and regulate the making, 
carrying out and enforcement or cancella- 
tlon of contracts , to adjust by arbitration or 
otherwise controversies between persons 
engaged in the Cotton Trade , to establish 
just and equitable principles in the said Trade , 
to maintain uniformity of control of the said 
trade , to fix or adopt standards of class! 
flcation of cotton, to acquire, preserve and 
disseminate useful information connected with 
the Cotton interest throughout all markets, 
to decrease or insure the local risk attendant 
upon business , and generally to control, pro- 
mote and regulate the Cotton Trade in the 
Presidency of Bombay and elsewhere in India, 
improve its stability and augment the facilities 
With which it may bo conducted. To establish 
and maintain a Clearing House for the pur- 
pose of dealing with cotton transactions, and 
to regulate admission to and prohibition of the 
user thereof and the nature and times of such 
use < whether in the case of the general body or 
particular classes or any individual or firm or 
company using the Clearing House, To 
regulate the handling and exportation of Cotton 
from India and the importation of Cotton into 
India in so far as It may be Imported To 
bring, prosecute, or defend, or aid in bringing, 
prosecuting, or defending any suits, actions, 
proceedings, applications, or arbitrations on 
behalf of Members or Associate Members or 
Special Associate Members or otherwise as the 
Directors of the Association may think proper 
or conducive to the objects of the Association, 

I and to prescribe the principle of framing of 
I contracts with a view to eliminate the temp- 
tation and possibility of speculative manipu- 
lation 

The Association has a fine Exchange 
Building at Sewn Cotton Depot, containing 
121 Buyers’ Rooms and 84 Sellers’ Rooms, 
and a large Trading Hall on the lines oi 
Liverpool and New York Exchanges 

The inaugural ceremony of the opening of the 
Exchange Building was performed by His Ex- 
cellency Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of Bombay, 
on the Ist December 1925 in the presence of a 
large gatliering which included most of the 
prominent business men of the City and many 
leading citizens 

There is a membership of 398 members. 

The Bombay Cotton Annual containing 
matters relating to every branch of the Trade 
is published annually in December and sta- 
tistics are issued twice weekly 
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The Textile Industry. 


India has been the home of the cotton trade 
from the earliest times. Its cotton, known as 
white wool, was well known to the ancients 
and its cloth was familiar to the West in the 
days of the overland route. The name Calico 
oomes from the fine woven goods of Calicut, 
and the products of the Dacca handlooms are 
still remarkable as the finest muslins human 
skill can produce 

Indian Cotton. 

The exports of Indian cotton began to asstime 
importance with the opening of the sea route 
They received an immense stimulus during the 
American Civil War, when the close blockade 
of the Confederate ports produced a cotton 
famine in Lancashire, and threw the Enelish 
spinners back on India for their supply of raw 
material. When the war broke out the ship- 
ments of Indian cotton were 528,000 bales 
but dunng the last year of the war they aver- 
aged 973,000 bales. Most of this cotton was 
sold at an enormously inflated price, and 


Induced a flow of wealth into Borabav, the 
great centre of the trade, for wlilch there was 
no outlet. The consequence was an impreci - 
dented outburst of speculation known as the 
“ Share Mania,” and when the surrender of Lee 
re-opened the Southern Ports widespread rule 
followed. It Is estimated that the surplus 
wealth brought into the country by the Ameri- 
can Civil War aggregated £92 millions Since 
then the cultivation of Indian cotton, although 
interrupted by famine, has steadily Increased 
For the last season for which returns are avail- 
able, 1932-33 the total area in all territoneh 
reported on was computed at 22,58 H,ooo acres 
and the total estimated outturn was l.^lb.OOO 
bales of 400 lbs as ( ompaied v\ Ith 23,522,000 
acres and 4,004,000 bales in 193J-32 

Bombay, the Central Provinces and Hy- 
derabad are the chief producing centres The 
following table gives the rough distribution 
of the outturn. The figures are the estimated 
figures for the past season, and are not exact, 
but they indicate the distribution of the crop — 


Provinces and Sfateh 


lloiabay (n) 

(Vntral ProviiK < .111(1 Ikrai 
Punjab (u) 

M.vdras (a) 

United ProMiue.s (a) 

Burni.a 
Bengal (a) 

Bihai and Orisi-.i (f/) 

Assam 

Ajmei-Merwara 

North-West Frontier PioMnte , 

Delhi 

H yderabad 
Ucntral India 
Baroda 
Dwalior 
lUjputana 
My sore . 

Total 


1032-13 

( !*] o\i''ional J'Ntin).stes) 

Ac resin 
'■J'luois.uuiH 

Bales of 400 lbs 
(In thousands) 

0,5S7 

1,4 57 

1,215 

740 

2,268 

052 

1,070 

412 

■)27 

170 

320 

02 

70 

24 

05 

13 

37 

15 

33 

11 

10 

i 3 

2 

1 

3 002 

534 

1 ,007 

135 

722 

144 

507 

70 

410 

57 

88 I 

10 

22,558 

1 4,516 


(а) Including Indian States Note — A bale contains 400 lbs of cleaned cotton 

(б) Evcbiding certain feudatory states which report an area of 28,000 acres with a yield of 
8,000 bales, as against 29,000 acres and 7,000 bales last >oar 
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ExroiiTS OF Kaw Cotton from India 

(In thousands of bales of 400 lbs ) to various Countries for year ending Slst March — 


Countries 

1929-30 

1930-31 1 

1931-82 

1932-33 

United Kingdom 

270 

281 

166 

167 

Other parts of the British Empire 

7 

6 

6 

7 

Total, British Empire 

277 1 

287 

172 

174 

Japan 

1,640 

1,686 

1,080 

1,085 

Italy 

303 

362 

183 

150 

France 

253 

232 

81 

124 

China (exclusive of Hongkong, 
etc ) 

566 

605 

436 

134 

Belgium 

841 i 

217 

121 

120 

Spain 

80 1 

106 

45 

52 

Germany 

S44 

309 

106 

152 

Austria 

Other Countries 

176 

122 

85 

63 

Total, Foreign countries 

3,793 

3 639 

2,197 

1 ,889 

Total 

4.070 

3,926 

2,369 

2,0(B“” 


Bombay is the great centre of the cotton whole outturn, which still consists lor the most 
trade. The principal varieties are Dholleras, part of a short-staple early maturing variety 
Broach, Oomras (ftom the Berars), Dharwar suitable to soils where the rainy season Is brief, 
and Coomptas Broach is the best cotton 

grown in Western India. Ilinganghat cotton, Reference has been made to the popularity 
from the Central Provinces, has a good repu- of the Indian handloom cloths in the earliest 
tation. Bengals is the name given to the days of which we have record. This trade 
cotton of the Gangetic valley, and generally grew so large that it ercited alarm in England, 
to the cottons of Northern India The Madras and it was killed by a series of enactments, 
cottons are known as Westerns, Coconadas, commencing m 1701, prohibiting the use or 
Coimbatores and Tinnevellys The best of sale of Indian calicoes in England. The in- 
these IS Tlnnevelly Cambodia cotton has vention of the spinning jenny and the power 
been grown with success in Southern India, loom and their development in England con vert - 
but it shows a tendency to revert The high ed India from an exi>OTting into an importing 
prices of cotton realised of recent years have country, and made her dependent on the United 
given a great impetus to cultivation, liovern- Kingdom for the bulk of her piece-goods. The 
ment have also been active in improving the first attempt to establish a cotton mill in India 
class of cotton produced, by seed selection, was in 1838, but the foundations of the industry 
hybridization and the Importation of exotic were really laid by the opening of the first mill 
cottons. Although these measures have met in Bombay in 1856 Thereafter, with occa- 
with a considerable measure of success, they sional set backs from famine, plague and other 
have not proceeded far enough to leaven the causes, its progress was rapid 

The following statement shows the quantity (In pounds) of yam of all counts spun in all India 
for the twelve months Anril to March, in each of the past 4 years ; — 



1929-30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1032-33 

BRITISH India. 





Bombay Presidency 

467,289,325 

475,944,062 

540,038,671 
87,675 691 

558,504,709 

Madras 

74,502,412 

76,692,341 

101,909,198 

Bengal 

37,052,844 

37,762,714 

37,620 373 

40,821,488 

United Provinces 

76,416,492 

85,049,326 

80,817,642 

126,775 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.5,695,204 

6,002,939 

6,962,180 

7,796,752 

Punjab 

3,717,397 

4,031,790 

19,580,773 

5,171,435 

5,063,015 

Delhi 

18,441,539 

24,471,690 

26,701,043 

Central Provinces and Berar 

45,110,508 

45,102,611 

41,142,990 

45, 185,349 

Burma .. 

2,575,574 

3,204,790 

3,258,696 

3,280,395 

Total 

730,801,387 

753,431,246 

848.159,268 

885,768,724 

Foreign Territory 

Indian States of Indore, Mysore, Baroda, 
Nandgaon, Bhavnagar, Hyderabad 
Wadhwan, Gwalior (Ujjain), Klshan- 
garh, Cambay, Kolhapur, Cochin 
Eajkot (a) and Pondicherry.. 

102,607,626 

113.613,312 

118,247,364 

130,649,685 

Grand Total 

833,409,013 

867,044,658 

966,406 632 

1,016,418,409 


(a) Figures for Batlam are iieing reported from April 1932 
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Itie spiuumg of yarn is In a large degree piodufcd about 19 4 pi r lont while r>oiit;al 
centred In Bombay, the mills of that province and the Central I’nninces produced 4 0 and 
producing nearly 65 per cent, of the quantitv 4 4 per cent Elaewheiu the pioduction is aa 
produced In British India The United yet very limited 
Provinces of Agra and Ondb and Madras 


Bombay Island. 

Heiois a detailed statement of the quantity (in pounds) and the (mints, oi niunbeis, of yam 
spun in Bombay Island — 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 1 

1930-31. 1 

1931-32 

19 12- 5 

Nos. 1 — 10 
.. 11—20 

32,435,744 

61,896,986 

53,035,403 

105,891.361 

53,638.486 i 
100,812,483 1 

52,498,182 

121,121,630 

49.700,540 

121,094,087 

,,21-30 

,.31-4) 

47,0^8,788 

8,566,651 

85,715,968 

13,074,236 

82,764,989 

22,671,169 

104,772,651 

29,478,014 

97,050,083 
31 590,553 

Above 40 

IVastes, Ac. 

3.133,697 

6,61,027 

4,628,867 

870,909 

10,493,889 1 
525,037 

12,654,822 

764,546 

12 904,255 
573,348 

Total 

153,752,893 

263,216.744 

270,906,633 1 

321,589,845 

312,921,863 



Ahmsdabad. 




The corresponding figures for Ahmedabad are as follows — 




1928-29, 

1929-30. 

1930-31. 

3931-32 

1 1932-33 

Nos. 1—10 

2,409,967 

2,957,262 

2,774,584 

1,897,390 

1,817,847 

.. 11—20 

39,409,182 

48,393,118 

48,006,969 

55,517,079 

63,253,648 

.. 21—30 

58,194.408 

63,127 227 

58,522,363 

60,911,461 

61,730,219 

31—40 

12,639,915 

15,399,621 

17,155,503 

19,617,636 

23,291,983 

Above 40 

4.064,968 

5,899,594 

10.647.819 

14,420,395 

16.070.045 

Wastes, Ac. 

.... 

.... 

.. . 


.... 

Total 

116,718,430 

135,776,822 

137,107,228 

152,363,961 

166,163,712 


Yarn Spun THRouaeoua’ India 

The grand totals of the quantities in various counts of yarn spun m the whole of India 
including f^ative States, are given in the following table — 


— 

1928-29 

1929 30 

1930-31 

1931 -32 

j 1932-33 

Nos. 1—10 

78,887,734 

105 477,320 

1x3,588,158 

116,899,114 

115,210,693 

„ 11—20 

303,136,880 

387,822,398 

400,150,519 

4 45,157,934 

; 484,241,173 

.. 21—80 

213,013,236 

271,758,294 

259,455,565 

294,005,342 

297,512,610 

„ 31—40 

37,488,197 

46,362,781 

60,746,714 

71,073,075 

1 77,185,513 

Above 40 ,, 

10,029,048 

15,278,339 

27,310.«31 

34,001,363 

' 36,593,749 

Wastes, <&o. ,, *, 

5,729,242 

C, 709,881 

5,792,771 

5,236,192 

5,674,671 

Total . . 

648,283,337 

383,409,013 

455,886,074 

966,373,020 

1,010,418,409 
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In tbe early days of the textile industry the higher counts of yam, importing American 
energies of the millowners were largely con* cotton for this purpose to supplement the 
cenrrated on the production of yaru, both for Indian supply, to erect more looms, and to 
the China market, and for the handlooms ol produce more dyed and bleached goods. This 
India. The increasing competition of Japan in practice has reached a higher development in 
the China market, the growth of an indigenous Bombay than in other parts of India, and the 
Industry in China and the uncertainties Bombay Presidency produced in 1932-33 nearly 
introduced by the fluctuations In the China 71*6 per cent of the cloth woven in India. The 
exchanges consequent on variations in the United Provinces produced 5*1 per cent., the 
price ol silver compelled the millowners to Central Provinces 2 B percent and Madras 2*3 
cultivate the Home market The general per cent. Grey and Bleached goods represent 
tendency of recent years has been to spin nearly 77 per cent, of the whole production. 

ANALYSIS OF WOVEN GOODS. 


The following brief extract is taken from the statement of the quantity (in pounds and their 
equivalent in yards) and description of woven goods produced in all India, including Native 
States • — 



1920-30 1 

1 

1930-31. 

1931-32 

1 1932-33. 

Grey and Bleached piece-goods — 
Founds 

421,758,610 

460.325,143 

520,016,204 

531.791,626 

Yards 

1,814,920,801 

2,003,490,240 

2,311,104,405 

2,422,997.064 

(kiloured piece-goods — 

Pounds 

125,858,886 

117,518,225 

138,621,280 

150,723,943 

Yards 

604,059,124 

1 

557,642,795 

678.780,696 

746,901.445 

Grey and coloured goods other 
than piece-goods — 

Pounds 

4,536,020 

3,178,666 

3.217,096 

3„642,240 

946,971 

Dozens 

1,164,778| 

779,365 

831,344 

Hosiery — 

Pound 

1,923,016 

1,667,834 

1,974,144 

022,360 

2,544,339 

Dozens 

076,353 

499,933 

746,341 

Miscellaneous — 


Pounds 

4,635,744: 

i 

4,225,198 

6,302,410 

4,291,948 

Ckitton goods mixed with silk or 
wool — 



Pound 

Total- 

3,360,626 

3,443,498 

3,046,221 

2,422,9097,054 

Pounds 

662,058,731, 

590,336,923 

672,256,961 

298,989,101 

694,901,050 

Yards 

2,418,979,925, 

2,561,133,0351 

3,169,898,499 

Dozens 

1,737, 1821 

1,272.541 

1,453 704 

1,693,312 


Bombay PHEsiDENcy Woven Goods. 

Tlie output of woven goods during the three years in the Bombay Presidency was 
as follows * — 


The weight (in pounds represents the weight of all woven goods , the measure in yards repre- 
sents the equivalent of the weight of the grey and coloured piece-goods.) 


— 

1929-30. 

1 1930-31. j 

1931-32. j 

1932-33. 

Pounds 

376,413,138 

392,037,330 

459,247,935 ' 

462,222,027 

Yards 

1,724,925,196 

1 1,829,793,378 

2,188,300,219 

2,205,897,230 

Dozens 

960,219 

531,704 

656,462 

608,700 


The grand totals for all India are as follows *• 


— 

1 1929-10 1 

1930 -31 

1931-32 

1 

1932-33 

Pounds 

562,058,731 

590,336,923 

672,256,961 

694,901,056 

Yards 

2,418,979,926 

2,561,133,035 

2,989,891,101 

1 3.109,898,499 

Dornns 

1,737,182 

1,272.641 

1,453,704 

1,693,312 
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Progress of the Mill Industry. 

Th 3 foU>vins? statement shovrs the prowaas of the MUl Industry in the irbjie of India 






Average^o 

Approximate Quantity 


Clumber 

Number 

Number 

of Hands 

of Cotton 

Consumed. 

Years ending 30tti Jane. 

of 

of 

of 

Employed 

_ . 1 

Hales of 392 


Mills 

Spindles. 

Looms. 

Dally. 

CvrLn* 

lbs 


53 

12,89.706 

10.633 

Not 

itated. N 

ot stated. 


56 

14,62,794 

13,018 

42,014 

9,36,647 

2,67,685 


66 

14,61.590 

13,503 

44,410 

10,76,708 

3,07,681 


67 

16,13,096 

13,707 

46,430 

13,26,461 

3,78,989 

188? . ■ » » 

65 

16,20,814 

14,172 

48,467 

13,91,467 

3,97,565 

1883 

67 

17;90,388 

15,373 

63,476 

15,97,946 

4,60,666 

1884 

79 

20,01,667 

16,262 

60,387 

18,69,777 

5.31.365 

1885 *. r. 

87 

21,46,646 

16,537 

67,186 

20,88,621 

6,96,749 


95 

22,61,661 

17.465 

74,383 

22,61.214 

6,43,204 

1 ^(87 

103 

24,21,290 

18,536 

76,942 

25,41,966 

7,26,276 

] fiS8 . » . t 

114 

24.88,851 

19,496 

82,379 

27.64,437 

7,86,982 


124 

27,62,618 

21,561 

91,508 

31,10,289 

8,88,664 

1800 

137 

32,74,196 

23,412 

1,02,721 

35,29,617 

10,08,462 

1891 - 1 .. 

134 

33,51,694 

24,531 

1,11,018 

41,26,171 

11,78,906 

1892 

139 

34,02,232 

25,444 

1,16,161 

40,80,788 

11,05,938 

\ 80*1 

141 

35,75,917 

28,164 

1,21,600 

40,98,528 

11,71,008 

1 H 04 . . , , 

142 

36,49,736 

31,154 

1»30,461 

42,78,778 

12,22.608 

1895 

148 

38,09,929 

35,338 

1,38,669 

46,95,999 

13,41 714 

1890 

155 

39,32,946 

37,270 

1,45,432 

49,32,613 

14,09,318 

1897 

178 

40,65.618 

37,684 

1,44,335 

45,63,276 

13,00,936 

1898 

185 

42,59,720 

38,013 

1,48,964 

51.84,648 

14,81,328 

1899 

188 

47,28,333 

39,069 

1,62,108 

58,63,166 

16,75,190 

1900 

193 

49,46,783 

40,124 

1,61 189 

50,86,782 

14,53,352 

1901 • • . . . • 

193 

50,06,936 

41,180 

1,72,883 

47,31,090 

13,51,740 

1902 . • 

192 

50,06,966 

42,684 

1,81,031 

61,77,633 

17,65,088 

1903 • • • • . • 

192 

50,48,297 

44.092 

1,81,399 

30,87,690 

17.39,840 

1904 

191 

61,18,121 

45,337 , 

1,84,779 

61,06,691 

17.44,766 

1905 •. •• 

197 

51,63.486 

50,139 ' 

1,95,277 

65,77,354 

18,79,244 

1 908 * * * * . . 

217 

52,79,595 

62,608 1 

2,08,016 

70,82,306 

20,23,516 

1907 

224 

63,33,275 

58,436 1 

2,05,696 

69,30,696 

19.80,170 

1908 • • • . • 

241 

57,56,020 

67,920 1 

2,21,195 

69,70,250 

19.91.600 

1909 •• . .. 

259 

60,58,231 

76,898 

2,36,924 

73,81.500 

21,09,000 

1910 •• .. .. 

263 

61,96,671 

82,726 

2,33,024 

67,72,536 

19,85,010 

1911 1 

263 

68,67,460 

85,352 

2,30,649 

68.70,531 

19.05,866 

1912 

268 

61,63 929 

88,951 

2.43,637 

71,76,357 

20,59,102 

1913 

272 

65,96,862 

94,136 

2,53,786 

73,36,056 

20,96,016 

1914* 

271 

67,78,895 

1,04,179 

2,60,276 

75,00,941 

21,43,126 

1915* 

272 

68,48,744 

1,08,009 

2 65.346 

73,59,212 

21,02,682 

1916* 

266 

68,39,877 

1,10,268 

2,74,861 

76,92,013 

21,97,718 

1917* 

263 

67,38.697 

1,14,621 

2,76,771 

76,93,574 

21,98,164 

1918* 

262 

66,53.871 

1,16,484 

2,82 227 

72,99.873 

20,85,678 

1919* 

2>8 

66,89.680 

1,18,221 

2,93,277 

71,54.805 

20,44,230 

1920* 

253 

67,63,876 

1,19,012 

3,11,078 

08,33,11? 

19,52.318 

1921* 

267 

68,70,804 

1,23,783 

3,32,176 

74,20,806 

21,iu,2S0 

1922* ... 

298 

73,31,219 

1,34,620 

3 43,728 

77,12,390 

28.08.540 

1928* 

333 

79.27,938 

1,44.794 

3,47,880 

75 80.948 

21,61.6*8 

1924* 

336 

83,13,273 

1,51,486 

3,56,887 

67,12,118 

19,17,748 

1926* 

337 

85,10,633 

1,54,202 

3,67,877 

77,92,085 

22,26,310 

1926* 

334 

87,14,168 

1,59,464 

3,73,508 

73,96,844 

21,13,384 

1927* 

336 

87,02,760 

1,61,952 

8,84,623 

84,60,942 

24,17,412 

1928* 

335 

87,04,172 

1,66,532 

3,60,921 

70,34,237 

20,09,782 

1929* 

314 

89,07,064 

1,74,992 

3,46,926 

75,64,081 

21,61,166 

1930* 

3 48 

91,24,768 

1,79,250 

3,84,022 

90,07,999 

25,73,714 

1931* 

339 

91,11,953 

1.82,429 

8,95,475 

92,16,116 

26,33,176 

1932* 

34nt 

95,01,047 

1,86,407 

4,03,700 

1,02.32,712 

29,23,632 

1033 

344 

95 71,668 

1,88,960 

4,00,759 

99,30,053 

28,37,158 


* Year ending 3l8t August. tiroes not Include 31 Mills in course of erection. 
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The Jute 

Considering its present dimensions, the jute 
industry ol Bengal is of very recent origin. 
The first jute miii m Bengal was started at 
Rishra in 1855, and the first power-loom was 
Introduced in 1859. The original outturn 
was 8 tons per day In 1909 it bad grown to 
2,500 tons per day, it is now 4,000 tons 
per day, and it shows every indication 
of growing and expanding year by year. 
Another mterestmg thing about the jute in- 
dustry of Bengal is that, although it is practi- 
cally a monopoly of Scotsmen from Dundee, 
the industry itself owes its inception to an 
Englishman The founder of the industry 
was George Acland, an Englishman, who began 
life as a midshipman in the navy, and was 
for some years m the East India Marine Ser- 
vice. He quitted this service while still a young 
man, and engaged in commercial pursuits 
in Ceylon, where he was successful Later 
ho turned his attention to Bengal, and 
firriving in Calcutta about 1853 he got into 
f*uch with the management of the paper 
works, then at Serampore, where experiments 
were being tried with country grasses and fibre 
plants to improve the quahty or cheapen the 
manufacture of paper This seems to have 
suggested to Acland the manufacture of rhea, 
and in 1854 he proceeded to England, with a 
view to obtaining macliinery and capital in 
order to manufacture goods from that material 
During this trip he visited Dundee, and while 
there Mr. John Kerr, of Douglas Foundry, 
suggested to him the importmg of machuiery 
Into Bengal ** where the jute comes from and 
spin it there.” This suggestion bore fruit, 
for shortly afterwards Acland placed orders 
with Kerr for a few systems of preparing and 
spinning machmery, and returned to India 
the same year accompanied by his two sonr 
and a few Dundee mechanics who were to as- 
sist him in erecting and operating the first 
jute mill in Bengal This, as has been stated, 
was at Rishra, the site of the present Welling- 
ton mills, near Serampore, and here, in 1856, 
the first maclune spun jute yams were made As 
not infrequently happens the pioneer got very 
little out of his venture After several ups and 
downs the Acland interest in the Rishra mill 
ceased m 1867, and the company which Acland 
had formed in 1854 was wound up in 1868. 

Power-looms — The pioneer’s example was 
followed by Mr. George Henderson of that 
Bilk firm, and in 1859 the Borneo Jute Co. 
was launched under his auspices. To this 
company is due the credit of introducing the 
power-loom for jute cloth. Unhampered by 
tbe financial difficulties which had burdened 
the Aclands, the Borneo Jute Go. made rapid 
progress, doubling their works in 1864, and 
clearing their capital twice over. In 1872 
the mills were turned into a limited liability 
company, the present ” Bamagore Jute Factory 
Co., Ld.” Four other mills followed in succes- 
sion — Gouripore, Serajgunge, and India Jute 
MUls. 

“From 1868 to 1873,” writes Mr. David 
Wallace In “ The Romance of Jute,” ” tbe 
five mills excepting tbe Rishra mUl simply 
coined money and brought tbe total of their 
looms up to 1.25U.** To illustrate tbe pros- 
perity of the industry at this period we may 
take tbe dividends paid by the Bamagore 
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Company. On the working of their first half 
year, a 15 per cent, interim dividend was de- 
clared, which seemed to justify the enormous 
capital at which the company was taken over 
from the Borneo Company, and shares touched 
68 per cent, premium. The dividend for the 
first year, ending August 1878, was 25 per 
cent., for 1874, 20 per cent., and for 1876, 10 
per cent. Then came a change. The invest- 
ing public had forgotten the effect of the Port 
Canning bubble, and the condition of the jute 
industry in 1872-73 seeming to offer a tetter re- 
turn than coal or tea, both of which had Just en- 
joyed a boom, it was only necessary to issue a 
prospectus of a jute mil] to have ail the shares 
snapped up in the course of an afternoon. 

In 1872-73 three new companies were floated 
locally — the Fort Gloster, Budge and 
Sibpore, and two Home companies, the Champ- 
dany and Samnugger, all of which commenced 
operations in 1874. In 1874-5 eight other 
mills were launched — the Howrah, Oriental 
(now Union), Asiatic (now Soorah), Clive, 
Bengal Pressing and Manufacturing Co. (now 
the Belliaghatta-Barnagore branch mill), 
Rustomjee (now the Central), Ganges (regis- 
tered in England), and Hastings, owned by 
Messrs Birkmyre Bros , of Greenock fame — 
in all thii-teen new companies, coming on all 
of a heap and swelling the total looms from 
1,250 up to 3,500 This was too much of a 
strain for the new industry, and for the next 
i^en years all the imlls Itad a severe struggle 
The older ones all survived the ordeal, but 
four of the new concerns — the Oriental, the 
Asiatic, the Bengal Pi essmg and Manufacturing 
Co. and the Rustomjee — became moribund, 
to appear again later on under new names and 
management Fort Gloster also suffered badly 

Between 1875 and 1882 only one new mill 
was put up. This was Kamarhatty, promoted 
by Messrs Jardine; Skmner & Co. wluch came 
into being m 1877, as the result of Dr. Barry’s 
visit to Calcutta in 1876, when he transferred 
the agency of the Gouripoie Co from Messrs 
Jardine, 8kmner & Co. to his own firm. This 
milt, together with additions made by some 
of the other mills, brought the total looms 
up to 6,160 in 1882. By the end of 1885 the 
total was further augmented by the Hooghly, 
Titaghur, Victoria and Kanknarrab mills, 
bringing the number of looms at work up to 
6,700. From this period on to 1894 no new 
came mto existence except tbe Calcutta 
Twist Mill, with 2,460 spindles, since merged 
into tbe Wellington branch of the Cbampdany 
Co. Between 1896 and 1900 the following new 
mills were started — The Gordon Twist Mill 
with 1,800 spindles (now acquired by Anglo* 
India), Kbardah, Gondolpara (French owned), 
Alliance, Arathoon, Anglo-India, Standard, 
National, Delta (which absorbed the Seraj 
gunge), and the Einnison A lull ol four yean 
witnessed large extensions to the existing mills 
after whiob came the following series of new mills, 
besides further heavy extensions — Daihousn, 
Alexandra, Naihati, Lawrence, Reliance, Bel- 
vedere, Auckland. Kelvin and Northbrook 
The last decade has seen the construction ot 
Hakumchand, Birla,Shree Hanuman, Gagalbhai, 
Premchand and Agarpara Mills, which — with 
the exception of the last-named — are under 
Indian ownership. 
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Progress of the Industry. 


The record of the jute Industry may well be said to be one of uninterrupted progress The 
following statement shews quinquennial averages from the earliest year for which complete 
information is available with actuals lor each year from 1917-18 up to 1926-27 and the figures 
m brackets represent the variations for each perU d, taking the average o£ the quinquennium, 
from 1879-80 to 1883-84 as 100 — 


Number of 
mills at 
work. 


Average — 

1879-80 to 1883-84 . . I 21 (100) 

1884-86 to 1888-89 .. 24 (114) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . . 26 (124) 

1894-96 to 1898-99 .151 (148) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 .. 36 (171) 

1904-06 to 1908-09 .. 46 (219) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. I 60 (286) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 1 73 (348) 

1917- 18 ., . 76 (362) 

1918- 19 .. .. 76 (362) 

1919- 20 .. .. 76 (362) 

1920- 21 .. ..77 (367) 

1921- 22 .. .. 81 (386) 

1922- 23 .. . 86 (409) 

1923- 24 . . 89 (424) 

1924- 25 . . ; 90 (424) 

1925- 26 .. .. 90 (429) 

1926- 27 . . , 93 ^43) 

1927- 28 ! 93 (443) 

1928- 29 1 95 (452) 

1929- 30 98 (466) 

1930- 31 100 (476) 


Authorised 
Capital (in 
lakhs of £,g*) 


270 7 (100) 

I 341-6 (126) 

1 402 6 (149) 

622*1 (193) 

I 680 (251) 

960 (365) 

I 1.209 (448) 

1 1,403'6 (619) 

1 1,428 5 (528) 
1,477 2 (646) 
1,563*6 (579) | 
I 1,923*5 (712) i 
I 2,122*4 (784) | 
1 2,324 7 (859) ' 
*2,385 8 (881) 1 
I 2,213 8 (818) 

! 2,134 7 (788) j 
1 2,119 8 (783) ! 
•2,119 7 (783) I 
1*2,126 6 (785) I 
2,186 0 (807) 

I 2,360 6 ( 872)_I 
* Ilevisetl 


Number (in tbcmsands) of 


Pereons 
employed 
daily 
(av^racf* ) 


Looms. 


Spindles 


38 8 (100) 
62 7 (136)' 
64 3 (166) I 
86 7 (223) 
114*2 (294) j 
165 (425) 

208 4 (537)' 
259 3 (668) 
266 (686) 
275 5 (7i0) 
280-4 (72-5)' 
288 4 (758)1 
288*4 (743) 
321 2 (328) 
530 4 (S51) 
341 7 (881)1 
331 3 (854) 
333 6 (860) 
335 8 (865)' 
343-8 (886) 
343 2 (886) 
307 6 (793) 


6 5 (100) 

7 (127) 

8 3 (151) 

11 7 (213) 

16 2 (295) 

24 8 (451) 

33 5 (609) 

39 7 (722) 

40-6 (788) 

40 (727) 

41 0 (745) 

41 6 (745) 

43 0 (782) 

47 5 (863) 

49 0 (891) 

50-3 (914)1,067 6(1,213) 

50 5 (918)11,063 7(1, 2(>9) 

51 0 (927) 1,083 8(1,251) 

52 2 (949);l, 105 6(1,256) 

52 4 (953)1i,1('8 1(1,259) 

53 9 (980) 1,140 4(1,296) 

01 8 (1,123) 1,221 9(1,392 ) 


138 4 (J57) 
172 6 (196) 
244 8 (278) 
334 6 (380) 
610 6 (580) 
691 8 (786) 
821 2 (933) 

! 834 (948) 

839 9 (954) 
856*3 (473) 
869 0 (908) 
908*3(1,032) 

I, 003 1(1,140) 

II. 043 4(1.186) 


The production of the mills has increased to a still greater extent. The following figures show 
the exports of jute manufactures and the declared values for the same periods The value ot 
jutfe manufactures exported by sea In 1924-25 was over thirty-three times as great as the average 
value of the export in the period 1879-80 to 1883 84 — 


— 

- 



Jute manufactures. 

Gunny bags in | Gunny cloths in 
millions of millions of 

number. j yards. 

Value in 
lakhs of Bs. 

1879-80 to 1883-84 




54-9 

(100) 

4 4 

(100) 

124 9 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 



. , 

77 

(140) 

15 4 

(350) 

162 9 

(130) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 




111-5 

(203) 

41 

(932) 

289 3 

(232) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 




171*2 

(312) 

182 

(4,136) 

618 

(415) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04.. 



206*5 

(376) 

427 2 

(9,709) 

826 5 

(662) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 




257 8 

(469) 

698 

(15,864) 

1,44? 7 

(1,154) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 




339*1 

(618) 

970 

(22,045) 

2,024 8 

(1,621) 

1914-16 to 1918-19 



•• 

667*6 

(1.216) 

1,166 

(26,273) 

4,019 3 

(3,218) 

1919-20 




842*7 

(624) 

1,275-1 

(28,980) 

6,0015 

(4,004) 

1920-21 




633 9 

(987) 

1,352 7 

(33,800) 

5,299*4 

(4,273) 

1921-22 


, , 


386*7 

(715) 

1,120 5 

(28,000) 

2,999-5 

(2,419) 

1922-23 




344*2 

(637) 

1,254 3 

(31,350) 

4,049 4 

(3,265) 

1923-24 




413*7 

(762) 

1,348 7 

(30,662) 

(33,095) 

4,228 3 

(3,182) 

1924-25 




425*1 

(774) 

1 1,456 2 

5,148 8 

(1.122) 

1925-26 




426-0 

(774) 

! 1,461*3 

(33,211) 

5,752-1 

(1,605) 

(4,222) 

1926-27 


, , 


449*0 

(818) 

1,503 1 

(34,161) 

5,28 ( 3 

1927-28 




463-1 

(843) 

1,552 7 

(35,289) 

5,321 8 

(4,200) 

1928-29 




497*6 

(906) 

1,568 2 

(35,640) 

5,656 4 

(4,528) 

1929-30 




522 3 

(951) 

1,650 5 

(37,511) 

5,158 7 

(4,130) 

(2,521) 

(1,712) 

19J0-31 

1^*31-32 




434 0 
388.5 

(790) 

(707) 

1,270 9 
1,0210 

(28,880 

(23,201) 

3,148 8 
2,138 6 
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Uutit the outlirtak of war Ihe exports by sea 
ol raw jute were tuarkeil by increases from year 
to > ear although the increase was very much 
less than that in the case of manufactures 
Dun eg the war years exports declined very 
considerably. The cessation of the war stimu- 
lated the export trade and in 1919-20 the export 
showed an increase, as compared with the 
average of the war quinqueuuium (1914-16 to 
lS-19). In tlie following two years, the export 
recorded a decrease and in 1922-23 they again 
made a recovery and amounted to 578,000 tons 



Jute, raw, ton. 

verage 1879-80 to 1883-84.. 

375,000 

(100) 


1834-85 to 1888-89.. 

445,000 

(119) 


1889-90 to 1893-94.. 

600,000 

(133) 

,, 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

615.000 

(164) 

*1 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

635,000 

(169) 


1904-05 to 1908-09.. 

765,000 

(201) 

,, 

1909-10 to 1913-14. 

765,000 

(204) 


1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

464,000 

(124) 

Year 

1919-20 

592,000 

(158) 

,, 

1920-21 

472.000 

(129) 


1921-22 

468,000 

(125) 


1922-23 

678,000 

(145) 

,, 

1923-24 

660,000 

(176) 

,, 

1924-25 

696,000 

(185) 

,, 

1925-26 

647,000 

(172) 

,, 

1926-27 

708,000 

(189) 


1927-28 

892,000 

(238) 

»» 

1928-29 

898,000 

(239) 

*» 

1929-30 

807,000 

(215) 


1930-31 

620,000 

(165) 

,, 

1931-32 

587,000 

(157) 


The total quantity of jnte manufacture 
exported by sea from Calcutta during ths year 
1922-23 was 658,000 tons as against 689,000 
tons in the preceding year and 603,500 tons 
in the pre-war year 1913-14 The value:) of 
these exports amounted to Us 40*28 lakhs, or 
an increase of Us. 10,36 lakhs over the preceding 
year and Ks. 12,08 lakhs over the pre-war year 
The shipments of gunny bags were valued at 
118.15,82 lakhs and of gunny cloth Us. 24,24 
lakhs as against £s 13,86 and Ks. 15,92 lakhs 
respectively in the preceding year and 
Ks. 12,48 and Us. 15,58 lakhs in the pre-war 
year. 

The price of raw jute reached a very high 
point in 1906-07, the rate being Es. 65 per bale, 
in 1907-08 it dropped to Ks 42 per bale, and 
the fall was accentuated in 1908-09 andl909-10, 
the price having declined to 36*4 and Ks. 31, 
in 1017-18 it dropped to Ks. 38-8-0 but rose 
again in 1919-20 up to Ra. 77-8-0. In 1920-21 
it dropped to Ks. 65 but rose again to lU. 86. 
It again declined to Ks. 66. In 1921-22 the i 
price rose to Ks. 73 at the end of September, but I 


fell back again toRs. 50 at the end of November 
and recovered at lU. 64 at the cloee of the 
year. 

Average price of jute, 
ordinary, 

per bale of 400 lbs. 



Ks. 

a 

P. 


1879-80 to 1883-84 . . 

.. 23 

8 

0 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . . 

.. 23 

3 

2 

(99) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 .. 

.. 32 

6 

5 

(138) 

1894-95 to 1898-99 

.. 30 

12 

0 

(131) 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 32 

1 

7 

(137) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 44 

13 

6 

(191) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

.. 61 

0 

10 

(217) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 .. 

.. 50 

6 

5 

(214) 

1917-18 

.. 38 

8 

0 

(164) 

1918-19 

.. 60 

0 

0 

(256) 

1919-20 

77 

8 

0 

(^30) 

1920-21 

. 69 

8 

0 

(290) 

1 921-22 

.. 63 

0 

0 

(268) 

1922-23 

.. 73 

0 

0 

(310) 

1923-24 

.. 55 

0 

0 

(234) 

1924-26 

. 89 

2 

0 

(378) 

] 925 26 

124 

2 

10 

(628) 

1926-27 

. 83 

5 

9 

(353) 

1927-28 

.. 73 

8 

4 

(313) 

1928-29 

.. 70 

13 

9 

(327) 

1929-30 

.. 06 

11 

2 

(284) 

1930-31 

42 

9 

0 

(180) 

1931-32 

3S 

3 

8 

(163) 

The average prices of gunny cloth ha^e 
been as follows — 

Price of Hessian cloth 


lOioz 40' 

per 

100 

yds. 


Ks 

a 

P- 


1879-80 to 1883-81 . . 

.. 10 

7 

11 

(100) 

1884-85 to 1888-89 . , 

.. 8 

0 

7 

(77) 

1889-90 to 1893-94 . , 

.. 10 

6 

6 

(98) 

1804-96 to 1898-99 

s 

11 

8 

m 

1899-1900 to 1903-04 

.. 10 

2 

10 

(97) 

1904-05 to 1908-09 . . 

.. 11 

14 

1 

(112) 

1909-10 to 1913-14 .. 

c. 12 

12 

2 

(122) 

1914-15 to 1918-19 

.. 23 

5 

7 

(222) 

1917-18 

.. 33 

8 

0 

(314) 

1918-19 

.. 33 

0 

0 

(314) 

1919 20 

.. 28 

0 

0 

(267) 

1920-21 

.. 20 

6 

0 

(196) 

1921-22 

.. 14 

8 

0 

(IW) 

1922-23 

. 21 

12 

0 

(201) 

1923-24 

.. 19 13 

0 

(190) 

1924-25 

.. 22 

9 

0 

(214) 

1926-26 

.. 24 

3 

0 

(228) 

1926-27 

.. 19 

• 

a 

(l««) 

1927 28 

.. 21 

11 

8 

(208) 

1928-29 

.. 22 

12 

10 

(212) 

1929-30 

17 

4 

% 

(166) 

1930-31 

. . 12 

1 

7 

(115) 

1931-32 

. 11 

0 

0 

(105) 
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The 1932 crop. — The final figures ol outturn for the three pro vmccb work out as follows: — 


Pbovinok. 

Yield in 

bales. 

1931. ' 

1932 

Bengal (Including Cooch Behar <fe Tripura States) .. 

5,002,700 

0,213,500 

Bihar and Orissa . . 

t 367,200 

t 513,500 

Assam 

196,600 

340,100 

Tota 1 

5,506.500 

7,097,100 





AREA IN 

ACRES. 

Provinob. 

1931 

1932. 

Bengal (including Cooch Behar & Tripura States) 

1,013,700 

1,845,700 

Bihar and Orissa 

148,800 

170,000 

Assam 

99,300 

127,400 

To* 111 

1 861,800 

2.143,100 


t Including Nepal 


The Indian Jute Mills Association now 

one of the most important, if not the most 
important, of the bodies affiliated to the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce, was started under the 
following circumstances — In 1886 the exist- 
ing mills, finding that, in spite of the constant 
opening up of new marks , working results 
were not favourable, came to an agreement, 
with the late S. E. J. Clarke, Secretary to the 
Chamber of Commerce, as trustee, to work 
short time. The only irlils which stood out 
of this arrangement were the Hooghly and 
Serajguuge The first agreement, for six 
months dating from 15th February 1886, was 
subsequently renewed at intervals without 
a break for five years up to February 15, 1891. 
The state of the market at the time of the 
renewals dictated the extent of the short time, 
which varied throughout the five years be* 
twe*n 4 days a week, 9 days a fortnight and 
6 days a week. Besides short time, 10 per 
cent, of the sacking looms were shut down for 
u short period in 1890. An important feature 
of this agreement was a mutual undertaking 
by the parties not to increase their spinnine 
power during the currency of the agreement, 
only a few exceptions being made in the case 
of a few incomplete new mills. 

The present officials of the Association are ; — 

Chairman — Mr. H H Burn, m.l.c.. 
Members of Coinmittoe — 

Mr Sheokissen Bhattcr, Mr P S Mat * 
donald, Mr S K Aiott, Mr W. A M 
Walker, M L c , Mr A. Wilson, Mr. 1) 
Wilson 

Working days — With the introduction of 
(<110 electric light into the mills in 1896, the 


working day was increased to 15 hours, Satur*' 
days included, which involved an additional 
amount of cleaning and repairmg work on 
Sundays. In order to nunimise this Sunday 
work and give them a free Sunday, an agita- 
tion was got up in 1897 by the Mill European 
assistants to have the engines stopped at 2 
or 3 p.m. on Saturdays. The local Govern- 
ment took the matter up, but their action 
went no further than applying moral suasion, 
backed by a somewhat half-hearted threat. 
The Mill Association held meetings to consider 
the question and the members were practi- 
cally agreed as to the ntillty of early closing 
on Saturdays, but, more tuo, could not trust 
themselves to carry it out without legislation. 
Unfortunately the Government of India re- 
fused to sanction the passing of a Basolution by 
the provincial Government under the Factory 
Act and the matter was dropped. Only a year 
or two ago the Jute Mills Association in des- 
pair brought out an Amencan business expert, 
Mi. J. H. Parks, to advise them on the possi- 
bility of forming a jute trust with a view to 
exercjsmg some control over the production 
and price of lute. Mr. Parks came, and wrote 
a report which the Association promptly 
pigeon-holed because the slump was over and 
the demand was so prodigious that there was 
Qo need to worry about the price of jute. 

The working agreements referred to above 
have been followed by others, differing in points 
of detail, but with the same object in view 
namely the restriction of production. During 
the past 10 years a policy of curtailment of 
output has been continuotisly in force. The 
mills in the membership of the Association, 
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comprising some 95 per cent of the trade, are at 
present working 40 hours per week, with 16 iier 
cent of the total complement of looms sealed; and 
the current agreement incorporates a clause 
which provides that the mills will not instal any 
extra productive machinery or relative buildings 
during the currency of the agreement, which 
will remain in force until three months notice 
of intention to alter the present working arran- 
gements, or to terminate the agreement, has 
expired. In addition to this working arrange- 
ment, which as has been stated above applies 
only to the mills in the membership of the 
Association, there came into force with effect 
from 1st August 1932 an agreement with the live 
principal mills outside the Association, namely 
Adamjee, Agarpara, Gagalbhai, Ludlow and 
Shree Hanuman, whereby these mills have 
undertaken to restrict their working hours to 64 
per week up to 30th June 1933 With certain 
modifications this agreement has since been ex- j 
tended and is now a continuing agreement, sub- 
ject to six months notice of termmation being 
given by either party, but this notice cannot be 
given before the 1st July 1934 Five of the 
Association mills — Premchand, Craig, Waverley, I 
Megna and Nuddea — have also been granted 
the privilege of working 64 hours per week I 
with a full complement of machinery 

An Association, styled the Calcutta Jute 
Dealers Association, hag been formed in 
Calcutta to promote and to guard the common 
interests of its members as dealers in jute for 
l:)cal consumption. The members are balers 
and brokers of jute for sale to the jute mills 
in and around Calcutta. The present Commit- 
tee — Mr H. A. Luke, Chairman, Members — 
Mr D King, Mr H F Mytton, Mr G C Moon, 
Mr A C B-obertson, Mr. J W B Steven 

Effects of the War — The oQlcial review 
of the Trade of India in 1916-17 says: — The 
value of the exports of raw Jute increased In 
1916-17 by nearly Bs. 65 lakhs to Bs. 1,629 
lakhs. The quantity exported, however, was 
less than in the preceding year. The estimated 
yield of the crop was 12 per cent above that 
of the previous year, viz,, 1,490,000 tons or 
8,340,000 bales. Owing to the lack of tonnage 
and other abnormal circumstances brought 
about by the war, the quantity exported was 
10 per cent, below that of the previous year. 
Of the consumers the United Kingdom and 
Italy took less, while the United States, France 
(mainly via Dunkirk), Bussia (vta Vladivostok} 
and Brazil took greater quantities There 
were, of course, no exports to enemy countries 
which took more than 27 per cent. In the five 
years ending 1913-14, the pre-war year. The 
increase in the value accompanied by a decrease 
in the volume of exports was due to the very 
high range of prices during the months of 
September, October, November and December 
Towards the close of the year under review 
prices steadily declined, and have since gone 
still lower. 

Jute Manufactures* — The value of the 
exports now approximates to Bs. 42 crores. 
In spite of the war with its attendant difficulties 
of freight and finance, the exports of gunny 
cloth showed an increase of Be. 241 lakhs of 
which Bs. 163 lakhs were due to higher 
prices and Bs. 78 lakhs to an increase in the 
volame of exports. There were also an increase 
of Bs. 118 lakhs in the value of gunny bags 
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exported The number of bags shipped in- 
creased while the weight decreased, sand bags 
for war purposes being lighter than the ordinary 
bags for transporting grain. Exports to Aus- 
tralia in 1916-17 were a record. The United 
Kingdom with Australia took more than half 
of the number of bags exported while the 
United States took more than ball of the 
quantity of cloth exported. 

There were 74 mills at work throughout the 
year with 41,292 looms and 863,389 spindles. 
The number of persons employed was 286,881. 
There were no difficulties as regards the supply 
of labour. 

The number of gunny bags shipped from 
Calcutta during 1922-23 declined from 386 
million bags to 342 million bags, but the value 
increased frooi Bs. 13,87 lakhs to Bs. 15,82 
lakhs. Shipments of gunny cloth rose from 
1,120 million yards to 1,251 million yards 
valued at Bs. 16,92 lakhs and Bs. 24,24 lakhs 
respectively. 

Hemp and Jute Substitutes. 

Experiments have been made during the last 
few years by the Agricultural Department of 
the Government of India with the Deccan hemp 
plant (Btfjtscus cannabinus), which yields a fibre 
very similai to jute. As a result, a new variety 
of the plant, known as Type 3, has been ob- 
tained, which It is now proposed to introduce 
into several parts of India, and, as a beginning, 
the variety is to be grown on a number of es- 
tates in Bihar A sample of the fibre prepared 
from this variety by the usual methods of ret- 
ting was 10 ft. to 12 ft. long, of an exceptionally 
light colour, well cleaned, and of good strength 
It was valued at £18 per ton with BlmMpatam 
jute at £12 lOs., and Bengal first mark jute at 
£17 per ton. Deccan hemp has been grown 
fairly extensively in Bombay, the Central 
Provinces, and Madras, where it is used for ropes 
and cordage and also for the manufacture of a 
coarse sackcloth A valuable feature of the 
plant is its suitability for cultivation in such 
parts of India as are not suitable for jute. 

Prior to the war, the United Kingdom’s re- 
quirements of hemp were mainly supplied by 
the followmg countries in order of importance : — 
the Philippine Islands, New Zealand, India, 
Bussia, Italy and Germany. The opinion ap- 
pears to be held that the effect of the war will be 
to cause very considerable changes in the char- 
acter of the fibre market There will probably 
be labour difficulties. it is thought, in the prepa- 
ration of the hemp crops of Bussia and Hungary 
and it is not unlikely that the world will look to 
countries such as India for the supply of fibres 
which may be used as substitutes for the Euro- 
pean varieties of hemp. There can be no doubt 
that one of the early effects of the war was 
to firm up hemp prices. As far as Indian hemp 
is concerned, values were persistently depreciated 
during the first six months of 1914 owing to 
large stocks held ; but the closure of the Bussian 
hemp market on the outbreak of war resulted 
In a marked Improvement In values, and there 
wag a keen demand and a considerable rise in 
price. Exports from Calcutta during 1922-28 
made a great recovery from the previous sear. 
The quantity advanced by 87 per cent. Wbm 
197,412 cwts. to 269,487 cwts. and the value 
from Bs. 26 93 lakhs to Bs. 86*68 lakhs. 
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Wool exported from India consists not only 
of wool grown in India itself, but of imports 
from foreign sources, these latter coming into 
India both by land and by sea. Imports by 
sea come chiefly from Persia, but a certain 
quantity from Persia also comes by land, while 
the main imports are from Afghanistan, Cen- 
tral Asia, Tibet and Nepal. Quetta, Shikar- 
pur, Amritsar and Multan are the main col- 
lecting centres for wool received by land from 
Afghanistan and Persia, whence it is almost 
invariably railed to Karachi for subsequent 
export overseas. 

Imports and Exports. — A considerable 
amount of wool is imported annually from 
Tibet, and in normal years, from Afghanistan 
Imports of raw wool in 1032-33 amounted to 
7 2 million lbs valued at Us 42 lakhs, showing 
a marked mcrrase compared with the previous 
year Australia was the largest supplier with 
3 millions lbs. and the United Kingdom sent 
2 1 million lbs , thus dusting Persia from the 
second place 

Production In India. — The production 
of wool in India is estimated at 60 million lbs. 
the estimate being arrived at from the available 
figures of the number of sheep in che country 
and their estimated yield per fleece, the average 
quantity of wool yielded per sheep per annum 
being taken at only 2 lbs. 

All Indian wools are classed in the grade 
of carpet wools, and it is correct to sav of per- 
haps fully half the breeds of sheep found on the 
plains of India that they yield a kind of Irnir 
rather than of wool. They are reared chiefly on 
account of the mutton, and the fleece has been 
generally regarded as of subsidiary interest 
In many respects, in actual fact, the Indian 
plains sheep approximate more nearly to the 
accepted type of the goat rather than of the 
sheep. Short remarks in his manual on 
Indian cattle and sheep, particularly with re- 
spect to the Madras type, that they ** resem- 
ble a greyhound with tucked up belly, having 
some coarseness of form, the feet light, the 
limbs bony, sides flat and the tail short *’ 

Mill manufacture — -The number of mills in 
British India in 1930, the latest year for which 
details are available, was 12 of which five were 
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in the United Provinces- The paid up capita 
of these mills was Us 68,28, 576 and the number 
of looms and spindles was 1,447 and 09,293 
respectively The average number of persons 
employed daily in these mills was 4,240. There 
are no complete figures of production, the last 
year for which they are available being 1921 
when the quantity of woollen goods produced 
was 3,820,879 lbs valued at Rs 1,17,99,196 
As regards Indian States there are four woollen 
mills in Mysore which produced woollen goods 
of 2,700,201 lbs. In weight in 1930, the value 
being Rs 17,83,256. The bulk of the wool w >i 
by the Indian mills is Indian wool, although it 
is supplemented to some extent by the im- 
portation of merinos and cross-breds fr>«m 
Australia for the manufacture of the finer 
classes of goods. Their market for manufac- 
tured goods is almost entirely in India itself. 
Imports of woollen piecegoods In 1932-33 
increased by over 8 mil linoyards as compared 
with the preceding year, and even exceeded the 
imports of 1929-30 by about a million yards Im- 
ports came chiefly from Fiance, Italy, Japan and 
the United Kingdom There was a considerable 
increase in the number of woollen shawls impor- 
ted in 1932-»33, Germany being the largest single 
source of supply Imports of carpets and floor-rugs 
declined to 188,000 lbs in 1932-33 from 267,000 
lbs in 1911-32 The share of Persia in this 
trade receded considerably, but imports from 
the United Kingdom rose 

Blanket weaving and carpet manufacture 
are carried on in various parts of the country, 
notably in the Punjab and the United Provin- 
ces. Woollen pile carpets are made in many of 
the jails. Amritanrbada considerable trade at 
one time in weaving shawls from pmhmy the 
fine under fleece of the Tibetan goat, hut its 
place has been taken to some degree bv the ma- 
nufacture of shawls from imported worsted 
yams, but more generally by the manufacture 
of carpets of a fine quality which And a ready 
sale in the world market. This work is done 
I entirely on hand looms and the carpets fetch 
i a high price. 

i Bibliography — Notes on wool in India. By 
I A. H. saver and J. K. Mehta, Govt. Press, 
lOaloutta, (1919). 
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In the early days of the East India Company 
the Indian Silk trade prospered greatly, and 
various sub^troplcal races of the Silkworm 
were Introduced. But the trade gradually 
declined for the following reasons : — 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
India's chief competitor in the silk trade was 
the Levant Company. Successful efforts, how- 
ever, were made to acclimatise in Europe one 
or two races of a temperate worm, procured 
from China and Japan When sericulture 
became part of the agriculture of France and 
Italy, a quality of silk was produced entirely 
different from that of India and Turkey, and 
its appearance created a new demand and 
organized new markets. 

All subsequent experience seems to have 
established the belief that the plains of India, 
or at all events of Bengal, are never likely to 
produce silk that could compete with this new 
industry. On the lower hills of Northern India, 
on the other hand, a fair amount of success has 
been attained with this (to India) new worm, 
as, for example, in Dehra Dun and Kashmir. 
In Manipur, it would appear probable that 
Bombyx mori, possibly obtained from China, 
has been reared for centuries The caprice of 
fashion has, from time to time, powerfully 
modified the Indian silk trade. The special 
properties of the korah silk were formerly much 
appreciated but the demand for them has now 
declined. This circumstance, together with 
defective systems of rearing and of hand- 
reeling and weaving, accounts largely for the 
present depression in the mulberry silk trade 
of India. 

Mulberry-feeding worms. — Sir George 
Watt states that in no other country does the 
necessity exist so pressingly as in India to treat 
the subject of silk and the silk industries under 
two sections, rw , Bombycidae, the domesticated 
or mulberry -feeding silkworms , and Saturniidae, 
the wild or non-mulberry-feeding worms In 
India the mulberry worm {Bonibyx Mor%) has 
been systematically reared for many centuries, 
there being six chief forms of it In the tem- 
perate tracts of India various forms of Moms 
albat (the mulberry of the European silk-pro- 
ducing countries), are grown specially as food 
for the silkworm. This is the case in many 
parts of the plains of Northern India, Baluchis- 
tan, Afshanistan, Kashmir, and along the 
Himalaya at altitudes up to 11,000 feet The 
other species even more largely grown for the 
Indian silkworm is M. indtea of which there 
are many distinctive varieties or races. This 
is the most common mulberry of Bengal and 
Assam as also of the Nilgiri hills. 

India has three well-known purely indigenous 
silkworms ; the tasar, the muga and the ert. 
The first Is widely distributed on the lower hills, 
more especially these of the great central table- 
land, and foMS on several Jun^e trees. The 
second is confined to Assam and Eastern Bengal, 
and feeds on a laurel. The third exists in a 
state of semi-domestication, being reared on 
rne castor-oil plant. From an art point of view 
the muga silk is the most interesting and attrac- 
tive, and the cocoon can be reeled readily. The 


eri Silk, on the other hand, is so extremely 
difiacult to reel that it is nearly always carded 
and spun — an art which was practised in the 
Khasi Hills of Assam long before it was thought 
of in Europe. 

Experiments and results. — Numerous ex- 
periments have been made with a view to 
improving sericulture in India French and 
other experts are agreed that one of the causes 
of the decline of the silk industry in India has 
been the prevalence of diseases and parasites 
among the worms, the most prevalent disease 
being pebrine M Lafont, who has conducted 
experiments in cross breeding, believes that 
improvement in the crops will be obtained as 
soon as the fight against pebrine and other 
diseases of the worms is taken up vigorously 
by the producers of seed and the rearers of 
worms, while improvement in the quality of 
the cocoons will be obtained by rearing various 
races, pure and cross breeds. 

In Kashmir and Mysore satisfactory results 
have been obtained. In the former State 
sericulture has been fostered on approved 
European principles with Italian reeling machi- 
nery, seed being imported annually on a large 
scale In 1897 in Mysore Mr Tata, after 
selecting a plantation and site for rearing houses, 
sent to Japan for a Superintendent and trained 
operatives The Mysore authorities have made 
a grant of Rs. 3,000 a year to the Tata farm 
in return for instruction given to the people of 
Mysore in Japanese methods of growing the 
mulberry and rearing the insects. The products 
of the Mysore State aie exported to foreign 
countries from Madras The work of the 
Salvation Army is also noteworthy in various 
parts of India They have furnished experts, 
encouraged the planting of mulberry trees, 
and subsidised several silk schools The draft 
prospectus has been Issued of a silk farm and 
Institute to be started at Simla under the 
auspices of the Salvation Array The Lieut - 
Governor of the Punjab has permitted the 
school to be called after his name, and the 
Punjab Government made a grant of 
Ils 2,000 towards the expenses. Sir 
Dorabji Tata has also made a donation of 
Rs 1,000. The Bengal Silk Committee under 
the guidance of some French experts have con- 
ducted cross-breeding experiments with a view 
to establish a multi-voltine hybrid of European 
quality. There Is a Goveniment sericultural 
farm at Berhamporc, where, it is said, a pure 
white multi-voltine of silk worm is reared 
The results of the Bengal Committee’s labours 
may be summed up as follows . the only really 
effective method of dealing with the problem 
is to work up gradually to a point at which 
the whole of the seed cocoon necessary 
for the province will be supplied to rearers 
under Government suporvioion, and to esta 
bllsh gradually a sufficient number of large 
nurseries throughout the silk districts of the 
province. 

In 1915 there was Issued by the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, a Bulletin (No. 48 of 
1915)entitlcd '* First Report on the Experiments 
carried out at Pusa to Improve the Mulberry 
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.‘iilk Industry ’* In a short Prefatory note 
Mr Bainbrigge Fletcher (Imperial Bntomo- 
lo^st) explains that the object of the Bulletin 
Is to place on record some of the more Important 
oKperiments which were commenced at Pusa, 
in the year 1910 and have since been carried 
on In the endeavour to fix a superior multi voltinc 
race ot the Mulberry Silkworm which would not 
degenerate and which would yield silk better 
both In quality and outturn than that supplied 
by the multlvoltine races which are reared at 
present. 

Central Nurseries —The report of the 
Igncuitural department, Bengal, for the year 
tnding June 30, 1913, gives an account of a 
scheme which has been devised with the object 
01 reclaiming the silk industry. The aim of 
the scheme is gradually to establish throughout 
tht silk districts a sufficient number of central 
nuiseries with rearing houses and thus enable 
the whole of the seed cocoons required in the 
prounce to be supplied under Government 
supervision. It Is believed that this is the 
only really effective method of dealing with 
the p-oblem. A number of the existing smaller 
nurseiies were closed during 1913 and others 
are beng converted Into enlarged and improved 
central nurseries with rearing houses complete 
The ultimate success of the scheme depends 


largely on the willingness of the rearers to pay 
an adequate price for pure seed. 

A pamphlet was published in 1915, by Mr M. 
N. De, Sericultural Assistant at Pusa, which 
contains practical hints on Improved methods 
which are recommended to be used for reeling 
mulberry silk in Bengal and other silk produc- 
ing districts. It has been found that, by the 
provision of two small pulleys to the ordinary 
Bengal type of reeling machine, superior tUread 
CAn be obtained, the cost of the extra apparatus 
ij merely nominal (live or six annas per machine) 
whilst the suitability of the machine for cottage 
workers is maintained. By attention to such 
simple points as the stifling and storage of 
coooons and the temperature and quality of the 
water used in the reeling pans, great improve- 
ments can be effected In most silk centres in 
Bengal and other districts 

Exports of Silk. — As a result of the war 
the trade has shown In some degree signs 
of revival from its decadent condition, both as 
I regards Its volume and value. The value of 
' exports during 1915-10 Improved by Rs 12 
lakhs to Its 27i lakhs, of wlvlch raw silk ac- 
counted for Us. 24 lakhs In 3916-17 the total 
exi>orts rose to Rs 64f lakhs. In 1012-11 
exports of raw silk and silk manufactures 
amounted to Rs -lls lakhs in value, compand 
with lls 1 ‘14 lakhs m the previous year. 


Indigo. 


Indigo dyei are obtained from the Indigofera, 
a genus of Lfguminosae which comprises some 
300 species, distributed throughout the tropical 
and warm tenperate regions of the globe, 
India having ibout 40 Western India may 
be described asthe headquarters of the species, 
&o far as India is concerned, 25 being peculiar 
to that Presiebney. On the eastern side of 
India, in Bihai, Bengal, Assam and Burma, 
there is a marled decrease In the number of 
species but a viable Increase in the prevalence 
of those that are mot with. 

There is evideree that when Europeans first 
began to export the dye from India, it was 
procured from tlte Western Presidency and 
shipped from Sunt. It was carried by the 
Portuguese to Lisb»n and sold by them to the 
dyers of Holland, and it was the desire to 
obtain a more mniiU supply of dye stuff that 1 3d 
to the formation »f the Dutch East India 
Company and so to the overthrow of the 
Portuguese supremacy In the East Opposi- 
tion to indigo in l\th century Europe was 
keen owing to its intsrferenoe with the wood 
industry, but it wad competition to obtain 
indigo from other souftes than India that led 
on the first decline of tbs Indian indigo Industry 
In the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
the cultivation of indigt in the West Indies had 


been given up — partly on account of the high 
duties imposed upon it and partly because sugar 
and coffee were found to be more profitable — 
the industry was revived in India, and, as one 
of the many surprises of the industry, the 
province of 13cngal was selected for this revival. 
It had no sooner been organised, however, than 
troubles next arose in Bengal itself through 
misunderstandings between the planters, their 
cultivators and the Government, which may 
be said to have culminated in Lord Macaulay’s 
famous Memorandum of 1837. This led to 
another migration of the Industry from Lower 
and Eastern Bengal to Tirhut and the United 
Provinces Here the troubles of the industry 
did not end, for the researches of the chemical 
laboratories of Germany threatened the very 
existence of any natural vegetable dye. They 
first killed the maddar dye of Europe, then the 
safflower, the lac and the al dyes of India, and 
are now advancing rapidly with synthetic 
indigo. Intent on the complete annihilation 
of the natural dye. Opinions differ on many 
aspects of the present vicissitude ; meantime 
the exports from India have seriously declined, 
and salvation admittedly lies in the path of 
cheaper production both in cultivation and 
manufacture. These issues are being vigor- 
ously faced and some progress has been 
accomplished, but the future of the industry 
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can scarcely help being described as of great I 
uncertainty. The issue is not the advantage of 
new regulations of land tenure, but one exclu> 
sively of natural versus synthetic indigo. (See 
Watt's '* Commercial Products of India “) In 
this connection it may be noted that increases 
In the price of coai In England, due to labour 
diffioultles, have greatly strengthened the 
position of natural indigo. In February 
1916 a conference was held at Delhi when 
the possibility of assisting the natural 
indigo industry was considered from three 
points of view — ^agricultural, research and com- 
mercial The agricultural or botanical side of 
the question is fully discussed by Mr and Mrs 
Howard of Pusain Bulletins Nos 61 and 64 of 
the Agricultural Besearoh Institute. Other 
aspects of the question have been fully 
examined in the Agricultural Journal of India 
by Mr. W. A Davis Indigo Kesearch Chemist 


to the Government of India. An Indigo Cess 
Bill was passed In the Imperial L^islative 
Council in 1918. It provides for a cess on 
indigo exported from India for the scientiflo 
investigation of the methods of cultivation 
and manufacture of indigo, the proceeds of the 
cess being received and expended by Govern^ 
ment. 

Decline of the Industry. — Since synthetic 
Indigo was put upon the market, in 1897, the 
natural indigo industry of India has declined 
very rapidly; apart from slight recoveries in 
1906-07 and 1911-12, the decline continued 
without a break until the revival due to thf 
impossibility of obtaining artificial dyes i» 
sutfioient quantities during the war 

Exports from India fell to 300 cwts in 1932-d3 
from 800 cwts in the previous year. 


OILS AND OIL CAKES. 

Oiiseeds ranked seventh among India’s exports I There are three difficulties with waich any 


in 1932-33 and represented 8 54 per cent of the 
total value of exports The total exports of 
oilseeds fell from 988,000 tons valued at 
Es 14 59 lakhs in 1931-32 to 733,000 tons 
valued at Rs 11*31 lakhs Details of 
oilseeds exported during 1932-33 appear 
in the section of the Year Book dealing with 
exports. 


A pamphlet on the subject which was publish 
ed by the Commercial Intelligence Dejiart- 
ment points out that it is both economically and 
industrially unsound for India to export her oil 
seeds Instead of manufacturing the oils and oil 
cakes in India. It allows other countries to reap 
the manufacturers* profits and at the same time 
deprives Indian agriculture of the great poten- 
tial wealth, as cattle-food and manure, con- 
tained in the oil cakes An immense quantity 
of oil is, as a matter of fact, already manufac- 
tured in this country by more or less crude 
processes. Village oil mills worked by bullocks 
and presses worked by hand exist in all parts 
of the country and supply most of the local 
demand for oil There has also been a great 
increase in recent years in the number of oil 
mills worked by steam or other mechanical 
power. These crush ail the commoner oil seeds 
and development has been especially marked 
in the case of mustard oiL castor oil and ground- 
nut oil. In spite of nil this there has been a per- 
ceptible diminution in the export of oil from 
India, particularly of cocoanut oil and linseed 
oil, and an increase in the export of oil seeds, 
which is particnlarly marked in the case of 
copra and gronndmits. The situation created by 
the War has naturally led to too much discus- 
sion of the possibility of developing on a large 
scale the existing oil-milling industry in 
India. 


proposal to develop In India an ol-milling 
industry on a great scale is faced. 7n the first 
place, there exist high protective tarifTs in 
European countries which encouragi the export 
from India of the raw material rather than the 
manufactured product Secondly there is a 
better market for the oil cake in Europe than 
in India and the freight on oil seech is less than 
the freight on cake. Thirdly, it if much easier 
and less expensive to transport oi seeds by sea 
than it is to transport oil. Whllethis has been 
the position in the European markets, Indian 
made oils, other than cocoanut »il, have made 
enough headway in Eastern markets to 
suggest the possibility of f development 
of those markets. 

The problem of finding a na^rket for oil 
cakes is equally important. The value of oil 
cakes is much better appreoated in Europe 
than in India. The Indian cultivator is pre* 
judlced against the use of mtohine-made cake 
as a cattle food or as manure because he ocn- 
slders that it contains less oil and therefore 
less nourishment than the /illage-made cake. 
He is therefore unwilling to buy it except at a 
reduced price. His prejudees on this point 
have no Justification in fat since experts are 
agreed that mill cake is a tetter food for cattle 
than village-made cake. Even when the mill 
cake contains less oil tlan the village cake, 
there is still more oil in the cake than cattle can 
digest The excess of oi in the village cake 
where it exists, is a drawteck and not an advan- 
tage to the use of the calc as food. A consider- 
able amount of demonttratlon work has been 
done by the AgricnhOral Departments of 
Government in order io remove the culti- 
vator’s prejudices and there is said now to be 
an inoreasing demani lot most classes of 
mill cake. 
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Among plantation crops in India tea is the 
most important The indigenous tea plant, 
growing in a wild condition, was first discovered 
in Assam about 1820 It soon drew the atten- 
tion of the East India Company, which after 
some enquiries started an experimental garden 
[ in 1836 After working for five years it was 
I handed over to the Assam Company. It may be 


said, however, that the foundations of the 
present tea industry were laid between 1856 
and 1859 Since the latter date the growth 
of the industry has been phenomenal and “ in 
less than a hundred years the British Empire 
has become the tea garden and tea-shop of the 
world." 


The following table shows the growth of the mdustrj since 1875 — 
Progress of the Industry 


Year 

Area under 
tea in 

000 acres. 

Production 

in 

000,000 lbs. 

1875-79 (average) 

173 

34 

1 1880-84 

241 

57 

1886-89 

307 

90 

1900-1904 ,, 

600 

195 

1910 

633 

249 

1915 

594 

352 

1920 

654 

322 


It will be seen from the above table that 
during the last fifty years, while the area under 
tea has risen by over 300 per cent , the production 
has Increased more than ten times 



{ Area undei 

Production 

Year 

1 tea in 

in 


1 000 acres 

000,000 lbs 

1925 

672 

1 

335 

1926 

679 

364 

1927 

690 

361 

1928 

702 

372 

1929 

712 

401 

1930 

802 

391 

1931 

807 

394 

1932 

807 

431 


Assam and Bengal are the two most important 
centres of the tea industry in India, Assam alone 
accounting for more than half the total 
production. 


The following table shows the various centi es of the Industry in the country and their relative 
importance — 


Provinces. 

1 

Area under 
crop *000 acres 

Production 
*000 lbs 

Average daily 
working strength 
(permanent 
and temporary). 

Assam — 





Surma Valley 


145 

73,784 

156,489 

Assam Valley 


285 

185,157 

400,995 


Total 

430 

, 258,941 ! 

557,484 

Bengal — 





Darjeeling 


61 

1 23,009 

66,522 

Jalpaiguri 


128 

1 85,427 

125,632 

Chittagong 


6 

1 1,517 

5,745 


Total 

195 

! 109,953 

1 196,899 

Madras — 


1 



Nilgiris 


1 32 

11,403 

30,759 

Malabar . 


13 

6,493 

12,832 

Coimbatore 


22 

9,700 

27,217 

Others . . 


• 

34 

44 


Total 

07 

27,630 

1 70,852 

Coorg 


• 

169 

620 

Punjab 


10 

1,930 

10,995 

United Provinces 


6 

1,489 

3,871 

Bihar and Orissa 


4 

853 

2,902 

Total British India 

. 

712 

1 400,965 

843,623 

Indian States 


77 

1 32,033 

86,849 

Total India 

1 789 

1 432,998 

1 030,472 


Less than 500 acres. 
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Although India produces such large quantities I 
of tea its consumption of tea is comparatively I 
very little, about 57 million lbs as compared 
with 421 million lbs in the United Kingdom and 
the consumption per head is only 18 lb as 
compared with 9 20 lbs in the United Kingdom 
The low domestic consumption, however, enables 
India to export large quantities to other countries 
the principal among which is the United 
Kingdom. It is estimated that India supplies 
about 40 per cent of the world demand of this 
commodity In 87 per (ciit of the* 

total quantity of ti*a produKvl in India wa', I 
expoitfd abroad | 

The \ear was one of tin* w'orst toi J 

the tea industiN In addition to tin woild-VMile i 


depression, theic was considerable over-produt tion 
with the lesult tiiat prodiu ers ot tea all ov( i 
the world weie faced with dei lining pim > 
and a( ( uniulation of stocks The piefercini 
granted to Empire teas did not prove sufficit id l\ 
effective to cliei k the consumption of thtaii 
Java teas Upsides this there was only a small 
ilifference in the pi k e ot medium and common 
teas and theie was tlnib no inducement to giow 
the tormer 

To ( hec k ovei -jirod IK turn a si heme was tlu'n' 
ton Introilnced to iesl,ri(t ])iodn(t]oii and tn 
limit evports A Udl giving Ic'gislative elbst 
t(» the sdunne was jiasscd at the antunm session 
«>f the Lt'gislative Asstmbh d'lie bemdhni 
ellccts ot this measiiie arc alieadv licing sn n 


The following table explains brieilv thi' position as regards the export oj tea from India — 


Year 

Amount exported 

Value in lakhs 

Col 3 as 
percentage of 


(million of lbs ) 

of rupees 

value ot total 



exports 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1926-27 

340 ! 

29,04 

9 

1927-28 

362 1 

32,48 

10 

1928-29 

300 

20,60 

8 

1929-30 

377 

26,01 

8 

1930-31 1 

35 (> 

23,56 


1931-32 , 

fill 1 

10,44 


1932 33 

379 

17,15 

•• 


The following figures show the proportion of 
exports of tea from India bv sea sent to different 
parts of the world to the total exjiorts — 


The following table gives the average wholesah 
prn es of tea in Mincing Lane troni 1922-30, in 
pence per lb — 



1028-29 1 
per cent 1 

1929-30 
pir cent 

Year 

North 

India 

South 

India 

To United Kingdom 

83 

i 

84 2 

1922 

15 

40 

14 

00 

To Rest of Europe 


0 1 

2 2 

1923 

18 

7(. 

18 

14 

To Asia 


1 


' 1924 

19 

92 

19 

02 


8 1 

3 8 

, 1925 

17 

08 

17 

02 

To America 

5 

7 : 

5 S 

1 926 

19 

36 

19 

00 





] 927 

19 

01 

18 

88 

To Australia 

1 


1 3 

' 1928 

10 

49 

15 

40 

To Africa 

1 

9 ' 

2 7 

1929 

15 

72 

1> 





— — — — - — - — 

1 9.30 

14 

09 

1 14 

52 


100 1 

100 







A considerable quantity of Indian tea imported 
Into the United Kingdom is normally re-exported 
to other foreign countries 

From 1923 to 1927 the prices obtained for 
tea were good , but in 1928 a decline set in, and 
in 1929 and 1930 prices fell further still The 
price of Indian common tea particularly fell 
more than that of others While as compared to 
1923, ‘ all tea * fluctuated in the London market 
within a range of 25 per cent , Indian common 
tea fell by about 50 per cent. 

In 1932-33 the fall in tea prices was almost 
(atdstropliK Tlie avemge jirice of tea pei 
li> rcalisetl at the Calcutta auction sales during 
1932-33 was 5 as 2 p as against 0 as 5 ji 
m 1931-32 and 9 as 4 p in 1930-31 


I The following table shows the variations in tie' 
I average prices of Indian tea sold at auction aalc'^ 
j in Calcutta and the index numbers of these 
I prices with base 1901-02 to 1910-11 100. — 


1901-02 to 1910-11 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 
] 932-33 


Average price at 
auction sales 
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The fall in tea prices greatly alfected the profits of tea companies The following tahlo 
which shows the profit per acre of (55 tea companies gives an idea of the effect on profits of the fall, 
in prices — 


Profit per Acre of 65 Indian Tea Companiei^ 


1 

1 

1913. 1 

1924 

1928 

] 929 

\verago profit per mature acre 

£ 6-10-7 

£ 15-2-0 ’ 

£ 10-0-0 

£ 6-9-0 

Average profit m pence per lb 

2.6 

I 

6 4 

3 84 

, 2 26 

Average crop per mature acre 

599 lbs 

560 lbs 

625 lbs 

684 lbs 


It is quite clear from the above table that 
although the yield per acre has considerably 
iiureased, the profits per acre are actually lowei 
than m 1913 

The main reasons of the slump in the t(>i 
mfiustry are over-production and intense coni- 
{K'tition, particularly from Java and Sumatia 
In order to counteract the adverse influence of 
the former, an agreement to restrict output, 
was reached early In 1930 by associations of tea- 
growers For India and Ceylon the degree of 
restriction to be undertaken varied according 
to the quality of the tea produced, being greater 
for the lower qualities than for the fluer 

\( cording to th(‘ l.de-'t igreeiiicnt betwi cn tin 
liulnni, ('i‘>lon and INttluilands J'iast Indus 
|iio(hu('s, for fi\(' \eais fioni l<)3 5 aw.iids 
(\[)oits are to be lestiutid and exterisnm ol 
(iiili\ation not to be piriuitted beyond ( pi i 
(Ciit of the jiresent planted area 

During the joar 1931-32 there ^\as a consi- 
deiablo fall in the nages of workers on lea 
jilautationH 'J’ho a\erago wages ot men, 
H union and children in the Asbaiu Yalhn w'cio 
lls 12-8-5, 9-8-7 and 0-15-8, lospct ti\el\ , as 
compared with Its 14-0-11, 10-12-7 and 7-4-7, 
11 spc( lively , in 1930-31 Tn the 8iirma Valley 
the average earnings fell from Its 9-7-2 to 
Ks 7-14-11 in the case of men, Ks 7-10-5 to 
6-1-1 in the case of women and Iks 5-3-0 
to Ks 4-9-1 in the ca^c of children 

Under the Ottawa agieoment Indian Tea 
has been granted preference by (Jieat Jiiitain 

The following are tlu’ impoitant lecomnnn- 
ilations made by the Royal (’oininisMon on 
Indian Labour in legard to the Tea Industiv 
l’h( rctonimendations tontaiind th< rein aie 
vital to the future welfare of the indu^-tiv 
and the principal amongst them have tlieieioic 
been leproduced below — 

(1) No further legislation making a breach of 
contract of service a criminal offence should be 
countenanced. 

(2) The power conferred by section 3 of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act to prohibit 
jccruitment in Assam in particular localities 


sliould be withdrawn immediately .iiid no barner 
should be set up to jn event tiec movement of 
labour Ironi one part of India to another 

(3) I'he Assam Labom and Ihnigration Ait 
should bo ripe lied and i ncwmiasure set uji in 
its jdai e 

(4) The Assam Labour Board should be 
abolished 

(5) The (loveinment of India should appoint 
a i’roteetoi ot Immigrants in Assam to look after 
the Intel ests ol emigrants from other ProMuees 
who havi‘ not yet settled in Assam 

(0) Eviry futuie assisted emigrant to an 
Assam tea garden should have light alter tlie 
hist thrie ' years to bo repatiiated at the 
employers’ expense 

(7) A worker dismissed before the expiry of 
the three years should be entitled to repatria- 
tion at the expense ol the employer dismissing 
him, unless it is established that the dismissal 
wMs due to wilful misconduct 

(8) The cstabhshniciib of statutory wage- 
fixing macluneiy, it practicable, is desirable, and 
there aie loasous fur believing that, if proper 
methods arc adopted, a practicable scheme can 
be devi'icd 

(9) Before legislation is undertaken, one 
enquiry should bo undertaken as to the most 
suitable form of niachinerv the actual rates 
jiiid and the vaiiation in tliese rates between 
distrnt and district and garden and garden 

(10) Maternity benefits should be provided 
tor by legislation. 

(11) The employ ment, either directly or with 
their parents, ot children before the age of 10 
years should be prohibited by law 

(12) Boards of Health and Welfare should be 
established under statute for convenient planting 
areas 

Some of the above locommendations have 
already been taken up bv the Government of 
India lor logislativ e or administrative action 
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Coffee. 


Such historical evidence as is available on the 
subject shows that coffee was first introduced 
into India from Mecca as early as the 16th 
Century. The first coffee garden was planted 
by a European about 1840 but the industry thus 
started did not flourish till 1860. 

The production of coffee in India is mostly 
confined to the South The area imder coffee 
in 1930 (including plantations of less than 10 
acres) was 1,63,000 acres, an increase of 14 per 
cent, over the figures for 1926 

The total exports of coffee decreased from 

2,05,000 cwts. in 1925-26 to 1,50,000 cwts. m 


1926-27, but in 1927-28 there was a sharp rise 
to 2,77,000 cwts In 1928-29 and 1929-30 the 
shipments again declined and amounted to 

1,98,000 cwts and 1,84,000 cwts respectively 
In 1932-33 the quantity exported was 173 000 
cwts The principal countries to >\hich Indian 
coffee was exported were, as usual, the United 
Kingdom and France. 

Not only does India export coffee in large 
quantities but it also imports it chiefly from 
Java, Ceylon and the Straits Settlements which 
it re-exports to Mascat Territory, Iraq and the 
Bahrein Islands 


The following table gives the figures of the production and exports of Indian coffee — 
Production and Export of Indian Coffee in thousands cwts. 


12 Months ending June 30th. 

Production 

Export 

Surplus 
available 
for Home 
consumption 

1925 . . 

272 1 

251.9 

20 2 

1928 

317 5 

260 9 

56 5 

1929 

247.8 

142 6 

105 2 

1930 ... 

352 0 

243.0 

109 0 


Making allowance for the re-exports from 
India of imported coffee, the consumption of 
Coffee In India in 1930 was approaching four 
times the amount consumed in 1925. 

The total production of cured coffee in India 
during the season 1931-32 was nearly 34 
million lbs as compared with 33 million lbs. 
during the previous season Exports declined 
from 293,000 cwts in 1930-31 to 156,000 cwts In 
1931-32 The pre-war, was and post-war 
averages were 255,000 cwts 216,000 cwts 226,000 
cwts, respectively Local consumption of Indian 
coffee which has been expanding expanded still 
further owing to the restrictions on imported 
coffee. As regards exports, the United Kingdom 
and France which constitute the principal 
markets, both increased their respective off-takes 
very considerably and required 62,000 cwts and 

64,000 cwts as against 44,000 cwts and 43,000 
cwts respectively in 1931-32 The total value 
of the exports of coffee was 1,10 lakhs in 1932-33 
as against Ks 94 laklis in 1931-32. 

The daily average number of persons employed 
in the coffee plantations in 1929-80 was returned 


at 92,504 of whom 55,972 were permanently 
employed and 36,632 temporarily employed 
as compared with 94,865 persons ( 44,744 
garden and 19,094 outside labour permanently 
employed and 31,027 temporary outside labour) 
in 1928-29 

The general trade depression did not fail to 
affect the coffee industry but in addition to the 
general slump in trade there was an additionai 
factor which depressed coffee prices and this was 
the exceptionally heavy crops of Brazilian 
coffee Since the year 1925 there has been a 
general downward trend in coffee prices but 
until the end of 1929 the fall was comparatively 
slow, but since then it has been very rapid 
This will be clearly seen from the fact that wrule 
the average wholesale price of Indian coffee in 
London was 140s in 1923 and 127s in 1929 it 
fell to 86s. in 1930. 

The declared value per cwt of coffee was 
Rs 60-11-9 in 1931-32 as against Rs 65-8-1 
in 1930-31 It rose to Rs, 63-6-7 m 1932-33 
The wholesale price in India per cwt. in April 
1933 was Its. 72-0-0. 
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INDIAN TOBACCO. 


The tobacco plant was introduced into India 
by the Portuguese about the year 1606. As 
in other parts of the world, it passed through 
a period of persecution, hut its ultimate distri- 
bution over India is one of the numerous ex- 
amples of the avidity with which advantageous 
new crops or appliances are adopted by the 
Indian agriculturist. Five or six species of 
ilicotiana are cultivated, but only two are 
found in India, namely, N. Tabacum and 
N ruatica. The former is a native of South 
or Central America, and is the common tobacco 
of India About the year 1829 experiments 
were conducted by the East India Company 
towards improving the quality of leaf and per- 
fecting the native methods of curing and manu- 
facturing tobacco These were often repeated, 
and gradually the industry became identified 
with thiee great centres* namely, (1) Eastern 
and Northern Bengal (more especially the 
District of Bangpur) , (2) Madras, Trichi- 
nopoly, Dmdigul, Coconada and Calicut in 
Southern India , and (3) Rangoon and Moul- 
mein in Burma. Bengal is the chief tobacco 
growing Province, but little or no tobacco 
is manufactured there The chief factories 
are near Dindigul in the Madras Presidency, 
though, owing to the imposition of heavy 
import duties on the foreign leaf used as a 
cigar wrapper, some cigar factories have been 
moved to the French territory of Pondicherry 

The question of improving the quality of 
Indian tobaccos has received the attention 
of the Botanical section of the Agricultural 
Research Institute, Pusa, and three Memoirs 
nave been published recording the results of 
investigations in that direction. The imme- 
diate problem at Pusa Is the production of a 
good cigarette tobacco. Many attempts have 
been made in the past to introduce into India 
the best varieties of cigarette tobacco from 
America, but the results have been disappoint- 
ing. It is now hoped to build up by hybridiza- 
tion new kinds of tobacco, suited to Indian 
conditions of growth, which possess in addition 
the qualities necessary to obtain a better price. 

Area under Cultivation — The cultivation 
of tobacso is very widespread in Burma. The 
two main varieties are called “ Burmese to- 
bacco ” and “Havana tobacco” Of the 
Burmese tobacco there are two main varieties 
“ Seywet-gyi,” the large-leaved variety and 
” Seywet-gyun,” a smaller-leaved variety with 


pointed leaves. The former yields a heavier 
crop, but the latter gives better quality. There 
is always a great demand on the market for 
both the Havana and the Burma tobacco. 
The smooth leaves of the Havana plant are used 
for the wrappers and the coarser Burmese leaf 
for the ailing. 

'I'he most Important tobacco tracts in British 
India are — (t) the Coimbatore and Dindigal 
tract of Madras, where the U»i’Kappal and 
Wara Kappal varieties are largely grown, the 
former supplying the Trichinopoly cigar, 
(it) the Godavari Delta of Madras; (tu) the 
Rangpur tract of Bengal , (iv) the Districts 
of Bihar and Orissa , (v) Guzerat In Bombay 
and (vt) the delta tract of Burma. 

The season for harvesting varies in different 
localities ranging from December to June, 
but the bulk of the crop is harvested during 
the months of February, March and April The 
leaves when quite dry, are assorted and placed 
in heaps in stacks to ferment They are then 
tied into bundles of 25 or 30, a useless leaf 
being employed for tying each bundle The 
leaves are laid perfectly flat, the bundles being 
fan-shaped In this condition they are baled, 
the broom-like ends projecting outwards By 
varying the degree of fermentation of the leaves, 
different qualities of tobacco are obtained. A 
black variety is used in India for cake tobacco, 
and this is the most common product, but a 
certain amount of yellow leaf is grown for cigai 
making 

Exports — Exports of unmanufactured tobacco 
declined by 0 per cent in quantity from 28 
million lbs 1930-.U to 25 4 million lbs in 
1931-32 and by 17 jx'r cent m value from 
Rs 97 lakhs to Rs 81 lakhs In the 
United Kingdom, notwithstanding a reduced 
consumptive dt inand, Indian tobacco gamed 
public favour with the increasing popularity 
of Empire grown tobacco and the shimments 
advanced from 10 million lbs to 11 million lbs 
There were, howeve r, decreases in the exports 
to Aden, the Straits Settlements and the Nether- 
lands which tell by 1 million lbs each to 4, 1} 
and 1 million lbs resix'ctively An interest- 
ing development ot the tr.ide is the rapid increase 
m purchases b\ Clnna which absorbed 3 million 
ll)s in 1931-32 as compared with 1 million lbs 
in the preceding yc'ar, while Japanese require- 
ments slightly declined to 3 7 million lbs. 
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The Cocaine Traffic. 


The form of cocaine chiefly used in India is 
Cocaine Hydrochloride. This sjUt forms light 
shining crystals, with a bitterish taste, and is 
soluble in hah its weiuJit of water. The alkaloid 
cocaine — of Nvhich this m a salt — is obtained 
from the dried loaves of the Erythroxylon Cocaine 
which grows in Bolivia, Bern, Java, Brazil 
and other parts of South America The leaven are 
most active when freshly dried and are much 
used by the Nativis as a stimulant Tea made 
from them has a taste similar to green tea and 
is said to be vorv oflcctuai in keeping people 
awake. In India' the Coca plant seems never 
to have been cultivated on a commercial scale 
It has been grown experimentally in the tea 
districts of Ceylon, Bengal and Southern India 
and has been found to produce a good quality 
and quantity of cocaine As the plant has not 
been seriously cultivated and as there is no 
possibility for the present of the drug being 
manufactured in India, no restrictions have as 
yet been placed on its cultivation. 

Spread of the habit — The cocaine traffic in 
India which seems to be reaching in alarming 
proportion in spite of legislation and strict 
preventive mea‘'Ures is of comparatively recent 
growth ; though It is Impossible to estimate 
how widespread it was in 1903 when the Bombay 
High Court for the first time decided that 
cocaine was a drug included within the definition 
of an intoxicating drug in the Bombay Abkari 
Act. Since that date the illegal sale of cocaine 
in India has largely increased and the various 
provincial Excise lleports bear witness to the 
spread of the “ Cocaine habit ” The consumers 
of the drug, which is notoriously harmful, are 
to be found in all classes of society and in Burma 
even school children are reported to be its 
victims , but in India as in Baris the drug is 
mostly used by prostitutes or by men as an 
aphrodisiac. The habit has spread chiefly 
to those classes which are prohibited by religion 
or caste rules from partaking of liquor and the 
well-known Indian intoxicating drugs. 

Smuggling. — So far as the cases already 
detected show, tlic persons who smuggle the 
drug by sea from Europe and places outside 
India, into India, are chiefly sailors, stewards, 
firemen and sometimes engineers and oltirera of 
foreign ships. The ports through which cocaine 
enters India are Bombay, Karachi, Calcutta, 
Hadras, Marmagoa and Pondicherry. The 
main Inland distributing centres are Delhi, 
Lucknow, Meerut, Lahore, Mooltan, Surat and 
Ahmcdabad. Delhi especially is notorious 
for the cocaine trade. Great ingenuity is 
employed In smuggling cocaine through the 
Custona houses It is packed in parcels of 


newspapers, books, toys and piece-goods and 
In trunks which have secret compartments. 
The retail tiade In the towns is very cunningly 
organized and controlled. In addition to the 
actual retailers, there is a whole army of watch - 
} men and patrols whose duty is to shadow the 
blxcise and Police officials and give the alarm 
when n riid is contemplated. During the Wai 
several cases of importation of^Japanese cocaine 
were deteeted, the importers being Japanese 
and Chinese sailors The original marks on 
the packets and phials are usually destroyed 
so that the name of the manufacturing firm 
may not be found out 

The Review of the Customs Administration 
in India for 1930-31 states that during the 
year a total of 17,345 grains of cocaine were 
seized by the Customs authorities, of which 
1,792 ounces were valued at approximately 
Rs 1,80,000. 

The amount seized ’S either given to Hospi- 
tals in India or destroyed. It is no longer 
possible to buy cocaine from any betelnut 
seller as it was ten years ago, but scores 
of cases in the Police Courts show that tlie 
retail trade thrives, though to a diminished 
extent, in Bombay. High profits ensure the 
continuance of the trade. 

The Law in regard to Cocaine — This varies 
in different provinces. A summary of the la.v 
In Bombay is as follows • No cocaine can be 
imported except by a licensed dealer and im- 
portation by means of the post is entirely 
prohibited. The sale, possession, transport 
and export of cocaine are prohibited except 
under a license or permit from the Collector 
of the District A duly qualified and licensed 
Me lical practitioner is allowed to transport 
or remove 20 grains in the exercise of his 
profession , and as far as 6 grains may be 
possessed by any person if covered by a. bona 
fide prescription from a duly qualified 
Medical practitioner. The maximum punish- 
ment for illegal sale, possession, transport, 
etc., under Act V of 1878 as amended by Act 
XII of 1912 is as follows Imprisonment for 
a term which may extend to one year or fine 
which may extend to Rs. 2,000 or both and 
on any subsequent conviction imprioonment 
for a terra which may extend to 2 years or 
fine which may extend to Its. 4,000 or both 
The law In Bombay has been further amendt d 
so as to enable security to be taken from 
P'^rsons who have been convicted of cocaine 
otfcnces. The new Act also contains » 
section for the punishment of bouse owner*- 
who let their houses to habitual coc ii'ic 
sellers 
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The Opium Trade. 


Mention opium and half the Western world 
directs its thought to India, as though India 
w ere a most unstrupulous producer of the most 
noxious drug on caith Refer to the League of 
Nations’ proceedings in regard to opium and 
again, mainly under the leadership of American 
r('prescntatives, one finds India and the Govern- 
ment of India held up to humanity as traffickers 
in opium and ns thereby obstacles to making 
the world a better place to live m In fact, 
neither India nor the Government of India has 
.inything to be ashamed of in its opium history 
Whatever mav be the case in other countries, 
(onturles of inherited experience have taught 
the people of India discretion in the use of the 
drug and its misuse is a negligible feature in 
Indian life Abuse of its properties is rarer in 
India than the abuse of alcohol in Western 
countries So much for the internal position 
The record as regards exports is equally 
ilo.iu India has never dii\en hard bargains to 
Hocure the sale of the product overseas Wheue 
it has been bought the reason is its superioiity 
ucer other supiilies, because of the stringent 
regulations bv whi< h its manufacture has always, 
under the British authorities, been regulated 
in India, in order to seizure the purity and clean- 
liness of the finished piodiict Directly anv 
importing country has expressed a dtsire to 
lu\c the trade reduced, the GoMrnment of 
Jndia have rcsponch'd by stiffemng their restric- 
tions on export 'I'here have, in recent years, 
m.iinlyatthemstaiueof Amciica, beiu numerous 
International conferences with a vu w to making 
o])nim and drugs d<‘rived tiom it more Uillii ult 
to obtain and iu every case it has been found 
that India had already given the lead m the 
''[»( ual regulations which it was juoposed to 
lav down 

The China Trade — The ( lassie case of Indian 
n stnctioii of her exiiort opium tiade is piov ided 
hy China There is a long histoiy of Indo- 
Chinese negotiations on the subjeid, but it is 
unnecessary to go fnither baik into tlicse than 
1911 On 8th May of that vear, there vv.is 
drawn up between India and China an agreement 
under which the Government of India assented 
to (1) the payment of an import dutv three 
turns the existing amount m return lor the 
promised abolition of provincial taxes, (2) the 
piitial closure of China to Indian opium bv 
provinces, including not only stoppage ot transit 
jiasses, but also ticaty port closure, Shanghai 
and Canton exieptcd, (3) the total extinction 
ol trade before 1917 on proof of total cessation 
oi opium production in China ; and (4) revision 
of the agreement on duo notice by either party 
'I'liis agreement, as its terms indicate, was on the 
‘^ide of Cluna the outcome of a professed desire 
to stamp out the opium trade and opium 
« onsumption in her midst And on her side 
China, in the agreement, undertook, among 
ether things, to reduce production in China 
yiar? pa^su with the reduction of exports from 
India 

In addition to the limit to the China trade 
imposed by the agreement, the Government 
el India undertook in order to lessen the danger 
"f smuggling into China, and as an earnest ot 
their desire to assist that country, strictly to 
‘cnflne the remainder of Indian opium expoit 


to the legitimate deimals ot the non-China 
markets A figure was claboratelv'’ calculated 
for these markets and India diu'^tu illy cut her 
non-China exports down to it in 1911 In 
subsequent years, she progressively reduced the 
permissible export limit and m 1913 she stopped 
exports to China altogether 

The financial sacrifice thereby undertaken by 
India in order to help the Chinese m their pro- 
fessed desire for reform amounted to many 
millions sterling a year. China never earned 
out her side of the bargain She is still demon- 
strably the greatest opium producing ( oimtry 
in the world and the only effect of the reduction, 
and eventual abolition, of imports from India 
18 better trade for Chinese opium producers and 
merchants and largidy increased imports of 
oiuiim into China from Persia and Turkey 

Agreements observed by India — The 

Government of India have carried out to the 
letter their side of the 1911 agreement They 
have gone further. Not only were exports to 
China stopped and exports to non-Cluna coun- 
tries in the E ist limited in accordance with the 
agiecment wuth China, but exports to non- 
China countries have, cm the voluntary initia- 
tive of India, been subjected to successive 
restraining agreements with the countries 
concerned The Government of India intro- 
duced, with effect from 1st .January 1923, a ccrti- 
flc'atc system recommended i>y the League of 
Nations, whereby all exports oi opium must 
be covered by certifli,Htcs from the Government 
of the iniporting countrv that its consignment 
IS appiovcd and is requiied foi legitimate pur- 
poses The picssurc exerted by the l.eague of 
Nations in this regard was not ])n ssure upon 
the Government of Tudia but upon thi' Govciu- 
ments of the importing countries and, so far 
as India wms concerned, the new system was 
welcomed because it removecl from the shoulders 
of the Government of Indix .ill responsibility 
in regard to opium consumption in the im- 
poitlng count lies and laid it upon then own 
res])eetivc Governments In 1920, m order to 
fulfil the spiiit of h< r international agiecments, 
India decided, though s]ie was in no way bound 
by their letter to do so, to reduce her exports 
to L.ir Eastern eountnes lor other than medic<tl 
and scientific purposes by 10 per c( at >early, 
so as to extinguish them altogether by Decem- 
ber 1935, and effect hxs been given to thit 
policy at considerable financial sacrifice India 
is the only country that has made any con- 
siderable sacrifices of the* kind 

International Aspect of the Problem — 

It was only during the piocesses and negotia- 
tions by wdiich the Indian opium export trade 
to China was being suppressed that the Opium 
question began to assume a widely international 
aspect This happened on the initiative of the 
USA, at whose instance an International 
Opium Commission met at Shanghai m 1909 
and formulated a series of reoommcudations 
for the suppression of opium smoking and the 
regulation of the use ot opium and morphia 
The United States thereafter advanced a further 
proposal for an International Conference at 
the Hague This met on 1st December 1911, 
and finally drew up a convention on the subject, 
I the terms ot this document presented no new 
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ideas to the Governmint of India Thi'ir pio\i-j 
sions India had long observed As regards 
morphia and oocaine, with which the Hague I 
Conference concerned itself, the uses of these I 
drugs in India had long been subject to exceed- j 
ingly strict regulations But these two drugs, I 
the use of which foi other than medical purposes j 
invariably takes the form of dangerous vice, } 
were becoming a menace to the world They i 
were not included within the scope of the pro- 
posals submitted by the USA. for the con- 
sideration of the Conference It was mainly , 
owing to pressure bv the Government of India ' 
that they were included within the terms finally ^ 
signed and the rigid and universal application 
of the articles of the Convention which apply 
to them would rid the world of the drug evil • 

As regards pr^ared opium, that is to say 
smoking opium, India does not and never has , 
exported it and the sale of it in India is prohibit - 1 
ed No opium is exported from India to the ^ 
United States of America None has been 
exported to Great Britain by private merchants 
since 1916 Exports to Great Britain are strictly 
limited to medicinal requirements and go oflaci* 
ally from the Government of India to the British 
Government Nor is Indian opium exported 
to any other country in Europe. 

Indian Uses of Opium — There Is a funda- 
mental difference between the problem in India 
and that in foreign countries, particularly in 
America and Europe America and Europe 
are principally concerned with the problem 
of the vicious consumption of oocaine and mor- ' 
phia and it is on the experience of the abuse } 
of these drugs in those coimtries that much of j 
the condenmation of Indian policy is based 
It Is accepted that the consumption of opium 
in America and Europe is in effect hardly less 
disastrous than that of morphia and cocaine. 
And the reason is that to Americans and Euro- 
peans opium Is an unaccustomed drug. The 
habit of Its use being both new and strange to 
them, it is never used to moderation but always j 
abused, and the results have no relation to the 
result of moderate opium eating in India The 
fact appears to be that peoples acquire a toler- 
ance to drugs to the use of which they are long 
habituated Opium has been used in India 
since the 16th century at least The method 
of use Is eating and in India, generally speaking, 
eating seems to do little, if any, harm Smoking, 
which is the habit of the Far Eastern races, 
rather than of the Indian races, seems to do much 
more harm in India than eating, while on the 
other hand where smoking Is In ordinary use 
competent authorities (« g , the Royal Commis- 
sion on opium in Malaya) think eating to be 
more harmful than smoking 
The Government of India have fully partici- 
pated in the different International Confer^ces 
on the drug question and responded to the 
obligations which her assent to their conclusions 
has placed upon her in regard to home consump- 
tion But the principal effect upon India 
of these International discussions has been to 
draw the fresh attention of her Government 
and people to the opium situation in her midst, 
to cause consultations on the subject between 
the Government of India and the Indian Legis- 
lature and to produce what may be described 
as considerable intelligent progress in the 
development of those regulations upon the 
HOf opium which are time-honoured. 


The Commission of 1893 — Despite all this, 
the principles of Indian internal opium policy 
essentially remain, subject to certain changes 
of scientific opinion in regard to medicinal uses, 
those laid down by a Royal Commission which 
was appointed by His Majesty's Government, 
mainly as a result of the activities of the Society 
for the Suppression of the Opium Trade, in 
1893, to inquire into all the circumstances con- 
nected with the production and sale of Indian 
opium The Society which was largely instru- 
mental in bringing about the institution of tho 
inquiry, recorded its opinion that the appoint- 
ment of the Commission constituted “ tho 
greatest and most solid forward step that the 
movement for the suppression of the opium 
trade has yet made" and considered that the 
Roj’^al Commission was "as fair-minded and 
Impartial a tribunal as the Society could have 
desired to hear its case " The results of the 
enquiry were published in 1895 in seven volumes 

The Royal Commissioners examined with tho 
greatest care the problem of opium consump- 
tion in India and in brief they found that it was 
not only subject to careful regulation but wan 
governed by’ longstanding and admirable disci- 
I plinary habits among the people Excessive 
‘ use, they found, was exceptional, and condemned 
I by public opinion As regards the legal restric- 
' tion of its use to medical needs, they advised 
' that Government could do no more than limit 
the extent of cultivation and hold a monopoly 
of manufacture and wholesale supply and that to 
draw a line in popular opinion between medical 
uses and those not strictly so describable would 
be impracticable They agreed that the mass 
of Indian opinion was opposed to prohibition 
as an unnecessary restriction on individual 
liberty and interference with established customs 
and habits Apart from the religious question 
they found Indians generally to consider the use 
of alcohol to be more objectionable, more injuii- 
ouB and more disgraceful 

The Government of Lord Hardinge, in a Des- 
; patch to His Majesty's Government in 1911, 

1 and that of Lord Reading, in a despatch dated 
24th March, 1921, both in the same words took 
their stand on the conclusion of the Royal 
Commission "that the opium habit as a vice 
scarcely exi‘<ts in India, that opium is extec 
sively used for non-medical and quasi-medical 
purposes, in some cases with benefit and for the 
most part without injurious consequences, that 
the non-medical uses are so interwoven with 
the ujedlcal uses that it would not be practicable 
to draw a distinction between them in the dis- 
tribution and sale of the drug and that it is not 
necessary that the wowth of the p^py and the 
manufacture and sale of opium in &ltiBh India 
should be prohibited except for medical pur- 
poses " The despatch of Lord Hardinge’s Govern- 
ment was approvingly quoted by Lord Readlng’fe 
Government a few years ago. It has long been 
recognised that any attempt to eradicate by 
law the use of opium would be open to all the 
objections involved In bureaucratic interference 
with popular custom Eating it it largely 
quasi-medical , it is used for the prevention, 
cure and alleviation of disease, as a prophylactic 
as an anodyne and as the commonest and most 
iroasured household medicine of the people, to 
whom qualified medical assistance is inaccessible 
It is also taken as a solace, as a tonic and as ^ 
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rc'torative to lesson or avert fatigue and In other 
ways in which, when moderately used, It is 
relatively innocuous 

Present Policy —The current attitude and 
policy of the Government of India were lately 
explained in their behalf to the League of 
Nations at Geneva. Their representative 
declared that any genuine measure of reform 
initiated by a Provincial Minister in connection 
with it would receive encouragement and 
support from the Central Government and 
showed that the policy of that Government Is, 
and has been, one of non-interference with the 
moderate use of raw opium, whether the object 
I of the consumer be some real or supposed physi- 
cal benefit or merely the indulgence of the 
almost universal desire of human beings, particu- 
larly those whose occupations Involve exposure 
or severe bodily exertion, for a stimulant or 
narcotic. Excessive indulgence it is and always 
has been the desire of Government to express 
Opium is under the current Indian constitu- 
tion a Provincial Transferred Subject Never- 
Uicle«B, owing to the jealous watching and 
criticism by observers in every continent, the 
Government of India called an official All-India 
Conference, which was opened at Simla by 
Lord Irwin, on 6th May 1930, to consider the 
(juestion of certain areas where opium consump- 
tion was alleged to be unduly high This follow- 
ed on the prosecution of special provincial 
inquiries by committees set up by the Local 
Governments at the special Instance of His 
Majesty's Government I’he Conference, after 
an exhaustive dlsrussioii of the phenomena j 
presented by the various areas selected for 
investigation, and in the light of the personal 
knowledge of the representatives of the different 
Provinces and of the reports of the local commit- 
toes, concluded that it appeared that certain 
' jiarts of Assam and Calcutta might correctly 
1)0 regarded as having excessive consumption 
and that Orissa and the Ferozepore District 
ot the Punjab might be held to provide cases 
for fiurther inquiry In other cases the Confer- 
ence considered that there was no evidence of 
prevalent excess But they gave a series of 
examples to show that there were simple expla- 
nations showing harmless causes for what appear- 
ed to be excessive consumption in many places, 
i While speaking at the Second Geneva Opium 
ronference on 19th January 1925, Lord Cecil 
stated that he had seen figures, apparently 
taken from a report made by the United States 
, Treasury, to the effect that consumption was 
Rieater in America than in India, The estimate 
framed bv the Advisory Committee of the 
' League of the annual requirements of opium 
for strictly medicinal and scientific purposes is 
600 milligrammes or 9 26 grains per capital 
which is roughly equivalent to 6 Indian seers 
per 10,000. The Health Committee of the 
League opined that this could be reduced to 
450 milligrammes, or 6 94 grains in countries 
possessing a well developed medical service 
Tlie consumption per capita in British India 
dining 1924-25 worked out at 17 2 grains 
per head. The rate of consumption has cer- 
tainly fallen since the compilation of this 
published figure The amount includes veteri- 
nary uses and these are extensive, though to 
Secure statistics of the quantity of opium 
Riven to animals is impossible. Allowance 
also has to be made for the poor morphine con- 


tent of Indian opium, which is about 9 percent, 
at 90 deg consistence, and the limited number 
of medical practitioners trained on Western lines 
to administer strictly measured doses Lord 
Cecil's statement at the League of Nations was 
received with extreme criticism by BIr. Porter 
of the American delegation Mr Porter said 
the American statistics cited had been disavowed 
and that Lord Cecil's observations were a “ vile 
slander upon the people of the United States *' 
Lord Cecil apologised and withdrew his state- 
ment But Mr Frederick Wallis, Commissioner 
of Correction, New York, writing in the Current 
History Magazine for February, 1925, showed 
the annual per capita consumption in Italv to 
be one grain, in Germany 2 grains, in England 
3 grains, in Franco 4 grains and in the United 
States 36 grains. In " Current History" for 
March, 1925, Mr. Wallis defended this last 
figure and said that in view of the smuggling 
into the United States " it would appear to me 
that the consumption would be much larger than 
the Government otllelally gave as 36 grains " 
It appeals now to be recognised by all sane 
opinhm throughout the world that India has the 
cleanest sheet it any in regaid to opium control 
and exiiort Lveii tlie former ill infoimed 
sentimental attacks upon th(‘ Government in 
tliese rosueets have almost stopped 

Opium policy has on several occasions during 
the past few years come under discussion in the 
Central Indian Legislature and in regard to 
it the Government of India and the non- 
official members of the Legislature have been 
in accord (hiltlvation of tlie poppy in British 
India IS confined, evoejit foi a tew wild and 
inaocosBihle regions, to the area that supplies 
the Govei ument of India Faetoiv at Ghazipurin 
the United Provinces wlieie it can oul\ bo 
cultivated undc*r license Jmpoitation into 
Britisli fiom tlie Indian States is controlled bv 
prohibition of imports c'vcpt on Government 
acc'ount and bv agreement with the States 
eoncerned that thev will not allow expoits to 
Biitlsh India except bv arrangement. Cultiva- 
tion in British Indials piogiessivep and rapidly 
being reduced The sown area in British India 
which produced the ciop of 1931-32 was 37,012 
acres, i e , 20 { pei c ent ot the area in 1922-23, 
and 20 per c ent of that lu 1412-13 The process 
of reduedion was staved in 1431-1932 because 
it was found that the rate hefoie 1031 had 
been too lapid so that stoc ks were brought to a 
dangerously low level. Progressive and rapid 
reductuion w.is resumed in 1933 The con- 
sumption of opium in the different provinces 
in India in 19 32 is shown in the following 
table — 



lbs 

Bladras 

62,568 

Bombay (including Sind) 

61,090 

Bengal 

64,135 

United Provinces 

39,880 

Punjab 

62,210 

Burma 

41,330 

Bihar & Orissa 

37,724 

Central Provinces and Berar 

26,446 

Assam 

30,512 

Admims tried Areas (a) 

14,445 

Total for British India 

4,28,340 

Aden 

90 

(a) North-West Frontier Province, Balu- 
chistan, Ajmer- Merwara and Delhi. 
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The population of British In<ha .utording to 1 
the 15)31 t'ensiisis 271, 'iil) 0‘)2, and thtMonsuinp* 
tion per head in Biitisli India, e^(ludllll^ Aden, 
inclusive oi tlie opium used lot ^eteIlnal^ 
pmposcs but excludim: lliat (onsiimcd toi 
inoclicinal puiposcs vas 11 04 ♦?rs pei h< id ol 
the population T'Iig i)opulation ot Aden in 
l‘)31 was 50,809 and tin o]»iuin Lonsuiiiption 
per head was 12 3 ris 

Close supei vision is maintained over the 
licensed vcuidors in all paits of Biitish India , 
the conditions ol tlieii Incuse's lecpiire that tin I 


shops shall alwa^ s be open to iiispeetiou, that no 
opium shall be solci to c hildien or bad eharaeters, 
that sales shall onl\ be made on the licensed' 
premises and during the prcsciibed hours, that 
only niiadnlteratcd (joVeinmeiit opium shall bo 
sold, that credit shall not be allowed, that no 
eonsnniption shall be jiermitted on the premises, 
that lull accounts shall be maintained and 
that thc' names and addresses of purthasers 
ot moie than one or two tolas shall be recorded 
'J’hcsc conditions are effectively enforced b> fine 
I excise dc'paitments of the various provinces 


GLASS AND 

The total value ol thc imports of Rlass ami 
glassnare amounted to Rs I 42 1 ikhs as < onipar- 
ed with its 1 221akhs]n l<)il-{2 Minost all 
the important descriptions nndei tins hc'ad re- 
corded imiirov ements Of the' prim ifcal coiin- 
tiies })arricp>atmR in this tiade Japan retained 
thetoieinost ])osition lucl the value* ol hei 
supplies advanec'd to l{s 65 lakhs in 1932-33 
IrcmRs 42 lakhs in 1931-12 and Rs 55 lakhs 
in 1930-31 

Manufacture of Glass in India — Glass 
was manufactured in India In centuries before 
Christ and Pliny makes mtiition of “Indian 
Glass” as being of superior quality. As a 
result of recent archaeological explorations, a 
number of small crude glass vessels have been 
discovered indicative of the very piiinitivo 
stage of the Industry Jhit uo further tiaces 
of ancient Indian Glass Industiy as such sur- 
vive , >et, it IS certain that bv'the sixteenth 
centiir> it was an established Incliistry producing 
mainly bangles and small bottles The quality 
of thc material was interior and the articles 
turned out were rough liejond this stage 
the mdubtry had not progressed until thc nine- 
ties of the last century Manufacture of glass 
in India on modem European lines dates 
from the nineties of the last century, when 
some pioneer efforts were made m this line 
Smee then a number of concerns have been 
started, a number of them havv. failed, They 
mainly devote themselves to the manufacture 
of bangles and lampwarc side by side with 
bottle-makmg on a small scale This, theretore, I 
18 the criterion which detei mines the two well- j 
defined classes of the industry in its jiresent 
stage, (i) indigenous Cottage Industry and (ii) 
the modern Factory Industrv’^ 

( 1 ) The indigenous Cottage Industry which is 
representated in all parts ot the country, but has 
its chief centres in Firo^cabad Distiict of U P , 
and Belgaura Distiict, in the Soutli, is mainly 
concerned wuth the manufacture of cheap 
bangles made fiorn “ glass cakes or blocks ” 
made in larger Factories The industry is at 
present in a flourishing state and supplies nearly 
one-third of the Indian demand for bangles 
Thc quality has been improved by the discovery 
of new glazing processes and for the present 
the turnover in this line has gone up to 20 lakh* 
of rupees a year But these bangles have now 
to face a very hard competition from Japan 
whose “ silky ” bangles are ousting the old type 
Indian ones 

(ii) Tlie modem Factory type of organization 
of this Industry is just in its infancy at 
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I present. 'J’ho existing Factories mostly stop at 
I producing glass cakes for bangles as in F^rozabad 
I or simple kind of lampwares and bottles 
I There is one factoiy m the United Provmu s 
whieli since 1929 has been manufaeturiiiL; 
sheet glass Artistic glassware is out of tlie 
question and the private capitalists who 
have to run their concerns mostly with com- 
mercial ends do not think it worth their while to 
spend money and labour on it War caused a 
great decrease in volume — though not so much 
in value which was much Increased — of the* 
imports of tiio larapware, etc , and in order to 
meet the Indian demand for them, new Factories 
were started and old revived, which produied 
only cheap and simple kind of lampware .ind 
bottles on small scale The total production of 
these Indian Glass Works has not been exadlv 
estimated, but it is generally supposed that 
they were able to meet in these war ji'ars 
nearly half the Indian demand for this kind of 
glassware There are a number of FaetoiK*- 
engaged in thc production of lampware, oi whic h 
, two or three only produce bottle and earhocs 
also The chief centres for thc toriner kmd ait 
Bombay, Jubbulpore, Allahabad, and Bijhoi 
and Ambala , while bottles are only mnnufat 
tilled at Naini and Lahore, and recently at 
Calcutta 

During the later years of the war period, 
a number of Glass Works were opened m 
the Bombay Presidency and adjoining distiicts 
loc.al manutacture having been stimulated by 
the cessation of imports of German, Austrian 
and Belgian glass 

Causes of failure. — Records of the earlioi 
ventures have shown that the failures In some 
cases were due in part at least to prevcntlble 
causes, prominent among which were (1) Latk 
of enlightened management. (2) Lack of proper 
commercial basis, as in some cases the proprie- 
tors had a number of other more larger concerns 
to look to. (3) Bad selection of site. An ideal 
site for a Glass Factory would be determined 
by the (a) nearness of quartz and flre-clav, 
(</) nearness of fuel, and (c) by the nearness of 
market At least two must be present. In some 
concerns, two were absent. (4) Specialisation 
was lacking, some factories in their initial stagt s 
trying to manufacture three or feur different 
kinds of glassware simultaneously like lani])- 
waro, bottles, and bangles, etc. (6) Paucity 
of sufficient fluid capital for initial expenses for 
machinery or other improvements or even m 
some cases for running the concern in the 
beginning. 
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But beyoDd tliese there are ccrtAiu real and 
special causes that contributed to the failure of 
^ome of these and hinder the proRrees of the 
rest Clilef among them are (1) The Industry 
is in Its Infant stage and hence such failures are 
but incidentnl (2) No expert guidance in this 
line, there is a lack of men and good literature. 
(S) Paucity of skilled labour of higher type. 

The present Indian workmen in this line 
and blowers are few in number and illiterate. 
They, therefore, master the situation and are 
unamend able to management (4) Heavy 
cost of good fuel, the works usually being 
situated where good sand and quartz can be 
obtained, and consequently, in moat caaesat 
a great distance from the coal-flclds (5) To 
a certain extent, competition from Japan and 
European countries. 


The Indian Industrial Commission say in their 
Report (Appendix Ei , vie. . “ The Glass Indus- 
try, even in its smijilost form Is highly technical 
and can be efheiently earned on only by 
scientifically trained managers and expert work- 
men The present stage has been reached by 
importing men, only partially equipped with 
the necessary qualifications, from Europe and 
Japan, and by sending Indian students abroad 
to pick up what knowledge they can. The 
glass industry is a closed trade and its seem is 
are carefully guarded, so that the latter method 
has not pro\ed conspicuously sucresgful ” 

Bibliography — Indian Industries (Commis- 
sion Report (Appendix) ; Indian Munitions 
Board, Industrial Handbook, etc. “Notes on 
Glas® Manufacture " By C. S Fox (Bulletin No. 
29 of Indian Industries and Labour, 1922.) 


HIDES, SKINS 

India’s local manufactures of skins and leather 
have steadily increased in recent years Previous 
to the outbreak of war, the trade in raw hides 
In this country was good , there was a large 
demand for hides, and prices ruled high 
On the declaration of war, the trade which 
had up till then been brisk was seriously dislo- 
fated Exports to enemy countries especially 
to the great emporium of Indian hi<ies, Ham- 
burg, were stopped, and exporters had to find 
new markets for the raw material The law 
lude business of India had up to that time 
been largely, if not quite entirely, in the 
hands of German firms or firms of German 
origin and Germany had the largest share 
of India’s raw hides In the four months 
before the outbreak of war she took 39 per 
(ent of the total exports In 1912-13 she 
took 32 per cent and in 1913-14, 35 per cent 
Germany still takes the major share of 
India’s raw hides while America takes the bulk 
of goat skin exports Shipments of tanned 
hides go mostly to Great Britain 

The total ^alu' of the e\]>{)rl trade was 
Its 743 lakhs in 1932-33 comiiaied witli 
lls 892 lakhs a jear cailier 

Conditions of the Trade — The trade in 
hides and skins and the craft in leather 
manufacture are in the hands either of 
Mahomedans or of low caste Hindus, and 
are on that account participated in by a com- 
paratively small community The traffic is 
subject to considerable fluctuations concomitant 
^'ith the vicissitudes of the seasons In famine 
years for instance the exports of uatanned 
bides rise to an abnormal figure. The traffic 
la also peculiarly affected by the difficulty of 
obtaining capital and by the religious objection 
which assigns it to a position of degradation and 
neglect it has thus become a monopoly within a 
rt'stricted community and suffers from the loss 
of competition and popular interest and favour. 

Uses of Indian Hides. — The fifteenth report 
of the Imperial Economic Committee states 
Gi.it Indian hides both raw and partially tanned, 
ar( largely used for the upper leather of boots , 
pni tially tanned skins are used for fancy leather 
•o tides, bookbinding and for covering the 
rollers used in cotton mills for drawing 
die thread Raw sheepskins are used for similar 


AND LEATHER. 

I articles and also for gloves They are exported 
mostly to Germany, France and Italy Raw 

I goatskins ire used almost entirely in the manu- 
facture of glace kid, of which commodity the 
United States is the chief producer 
The chief markets tor Indian raw hides are in 
Central and Southern Europe, Hamburg being 
an important distributing centre Directly 
after the war an effort was made to direct more 
of this trade to the United Kingdom, but it has 
drifted back to Germany Tlie assortment and 
grading of raw hides exported from Calcutta 
before the war, largely the result of the work of 
German firms established there had reached 
high standard After the war the trade became 
somewhat disorganised from a variety of causes, 
among whidi may be *ited fiscal changes, the 
entry into the trade of new and at first inex- 
perienced firms, the increased cost of arranging 
for supervision at up country points It has, 
however, been recovering its reputation 
Protecting the Industry — The report of 
the Industrial Commission pointed out that 
the principal difficulty at present in the hides 
and leather industry was the lack of organisa- 
tion and expert skill Government action to 
foster the industry was first taken in September 
1919, when a Bill was introduced in the Imperial 
Legislative Council further to amend the Indian 
Tariff Act, 1894 The effect of this Bill was 
officially described as follows : * * It is to Impose 
an export duty of 15 per cent on hides and skins 
with a rebate of 10 per cent on hides and skins 
exported to other parts of the Empire, and 
there tanned Its object is to ensure that our 
hides and skins shall be converted into fully 
tanned leather or articles of leather so far as 
possible in India and falling this in other parts 
of the Empire, instead of being exported in a 
raw state for manufacture in foreign countries ’’ 
Sir George Barnes who was in charge of the 
BUI and described the tanning industry as one 
of the most promising Indian industries ex- 
plained that ** the present position is that we 
have In India at the present time some hundreds 
of tanneries for the tanning of hides, a large 
number of which have come into existence in 
order to satisfy military requirements during 
the war. We have in fact the foundations of a 
flounahlng tanning industry, but there is reason 
to fear that it may tend to dwindle and disappear 
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with the diminution of military requiremente, 
if some other support is not given. We want 
to keep this industry alive, and we believe that 
in this case protection in the shape of a 15 per 
cent, export duty is justifiable and ought to 
be elfective It is clearly just also that the 
same measure of protection should be extended 
to the tanners of skins whose business, as I 
have already stated, was injured by the neces* 
sities of the war Though Indian tanneries 
have enormously increased in number during 
the past three years, they can only deal with 
a comparatively small proportion of the raw 
hides and skins which India produces, and it is 
to the advantage of India and the security of 
the Empire generally that this large surplus 
should, so far as possible, be tanned within the 
Empire, and with this end in view the Bill 


proposes a 10 per cent, rebate in respect of hides 
and skins exported to any place within the 
Empire I should add that it is proposed to Umit 
by notification the benefit of this rebate to hides 
and skins actually tanned within the Empire * 
and Indian hides and skins re-exported from an 
Empire port for the purpose of being tanned 
abroad will not be entitled to any rebate.'* 

Indigenous methods. — India possesses a 
large selection of excellent tanning materials 
such as Acacia pods and bark, Indian sumach, 
the Tanner's cassia. Mangroves, and Myra- 
bolams. By these and such like materials and 
by various methods and contrivances, hides 
and skins are extensively cured and tanned 
and the leather worked up in response bo an 
immense, though purely local, demand. 


INDIAN INVENTIONS AND DESIGNS. 


A nandbook to the Patent Office in India 
which is published by the Gk>vcmment 
Press, Galcntia, gives the various Acts, rules, 
and instructions bearing on the subject together 
with hints for the preparation of specifications 
and drawings, hints for searchers and other 
valuable information that has not hitherto 
been readily accessible to the general public 
in so convenient a form In the preface the 
Controller of Patents and Designs explains 
the scope of the Patent laws in India and 
indicates wherein they differ from English law 
and procedure. 

The foundation of patent legislation through- 
out the world lies in the English " Statute of 
Monopolies " which was enacted in 1623, the 
21st year of King James the First. In part this 
Act has been repealed, but the extant portion 
of the more important section 6 is as follows . — 
" I^vlded also that any declaration before- 
mentioned shall not extend to any letters 
patent and grants of privilege for the term 
of fourteen years or under, hereafter to be made 
of the sole working or making of any manner of 
new manufactures within this realm to the 
true and first inventor and inventors of such 
manufactures, which others at the time of 
making of such letters patent and grants shall 
not use, BO as also they be not contrary to the 
law nor mischievous to the State by raising 
prices of commodities at home, or hurt of trade, 
or generally Inconvenient , the said fourteen 
years to be accomplished from the date of the 
first letters patent or grants of such privilege 
hereafter to be made, but that the same shall 
be of such force as they should be if this Act 
bad never been made, and of none other *’ 

The existing Indian Patent Law is 

contained in the Indian Patents and Designs 
Act, 1911 as amended in 1930 and the Buies of 
1933. The Patent Office does not deal with 
trade marks or with copyright generally In 
books, pictures, music and other matters which 
fall under the Indian Copyright Act III of 
1914 There is, in fact, no provision of law in 
British India for the registration of Trade Marks 
which are protected under the Merchandise 
Marks Act, (IV of 1889) which forms Chapter 
XVIII of the Indian Penal Code. 


On the whole, Indian law and procedure 
closely follow that in the United Kingdom lor 
the protection of inventions and the registration 
of designs, as they always have done in matters 
of major interest. One main difference exists, 
however, as owing to the absence of provision 
of law for the registration of Trade Marks, 
India cannot become a party to the International 
(invention under which certain rights of priority 
are obtainable in other countries 

The first Indian Act for granting exclusive 
privileges to inventors was passed in 1866, after 
an agitation that had been carried on fitfully 
for some twenty years Difficulties arising 
from an uncertainty as to the effect of the 
Royal Prerogative prevented earlier action, 
and, owing to some informalities the Act Itsell 
was repealed in the following year. In 1859 
it was re-enacted with modifications, and in 
1872 the Patterns and Designs Protection Art 
was passed The protection of Inventions Act 
of 1883, dealing with exhibitions, followed, and 
then the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 
All these are now replaced by the present Act 
of 1911. 

The existing Acts extend to the whole of 
British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Santhal Parganas. This of course includes 
Burma, but it does not embrace the Nati\e 
States Of the latter Hyderabad (Deccan), 
Mysore, Gwalior, Baroda, Travancore, Marwar, 
Corbin, Kashmir and Jamu have ordinames 
of their own for which particulars must 
be obtained from the Government of the States 
in question as they are not administered 
by the Indian Patent Office in Calcutta A 
patent granted in British India does not extend 
to the United Kmgdom or to any other Biitish 
Possession, but under the reciprocal arrangement 
an applicant for an Indian patent has 12 montlis 
priority in the United Kingdom, Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, the Irish Free Statr, 
the Union of South Africa and Ceylon and vice 
versa The object of the Act of 1911 was to 
provide a simpler more direct, and more effec- 
tive procedure in regard both to the grant of 
patent rights and to their subsequent existence 
and operation The changes made in the law 
need not here be referred to in detail They 
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gave further protection both to tlie inventor 
by providing that his api)hcation should be kept 
secret until acceptance, and to the public, by 
increasing the facilities for opposition at an 
effective period At the same time a Controller 
of Patents and Designs was established, with 
power to dispose of many matters previously 
referred to the Governor-General in Council, 
and provision was made for the grant of a 
sealed “ patent ** instead of for the mere 
recognition of an “ exclusive privilege ** The 
profusions of the Act follow with the necessary 
modifications those of the British Inventions 
and Designs Act of 1907 

New Legislation,— Part I (Patents) of the 
Act of 1911 has been further amended by Act 
VII of 1930 and includes the following : — 

If an Application comprises more than one 
invention the additional inventions 
may be made the subject matter of addi- 
tional applications bearing the same date 
as the original application 

The term of the Patent will be 16 years 
instead of 14 years. 

Patent of Addition will be granted on the 
original patent without the payment of 
additional renewal fees but the additional 
patent will expire with the date of the 
original patent 

Fresh proflsions are made for the use of an 
invention by Government. 

Government wUl grant licences to the public 
on application if the Patentee refuses to 
do so on reasonable terms 

Several other facilities are given under the 
Indian Amended Act of 1930 on the lines 
of the present British Patent Act, 

The period of opposition to the grant of a 
patent has been extended to 4 months from 
the date of the notification of the ** Acceptance ” 
of the application, Instead of 8 months. The 
provisions contained in the Indian Patents 
and Designs Buies, as regarded divisional 
applications in respect of Inventions covered 
by the original application and divided there- 
from, have been amplified and embodied in the 
Act itself Section 10 has been amended to 
empower the Controller/to decide disputes about 
proceeding with the ajpplioations for patents, 
that may occur between the applicants and third 
parties, or between Joint applicants among 
themselves. 

The time for appeal to the Governor-General 
In Council has been extended to 3 months, 
instead of 2 months from the date of the decision 
appealed against A new Section 21 A has 
been provided relating to secret patents. A 
new Section 86A has been provided for giving 
relief in suits for infringement of patents in 
respect of valid claim, despite the existence of; 
Invalid claims in the specification. 

The definition has been altered as to the person 
entered on the Beglster as the grantee or pro- 
prietor of the patent. Section 78A (4) has 
been amended to enable British India to enter 
Into reciprocal arrangement with the Indian 
States. 


The definition of the term “ Design ” has 
been altered, and the time for applying to secure 
for the registration In India, the priority date of 
t he applieation in the United Kingdom or other 
parts of the liritish Empire, has been extended 
to 6 months. 

Printed Specification of applications for 
atents, which have been accepted (One llupee 
per copy), may be seen free of charge, together 
with other publications of the Patent Office 
it the following places . — 

VaMBDABAD..B. C. Technical Institute. 
VLLAHABAD. .Public Library. 

Banoaloke .Indian Institute of Science. 

Babopa ..Department of Commerce and 

Industry. 

Bombay . .Record Office. 

„ ..Victoria Jubilee Technical Inst - 

tute, Matunga. 

„ ..The Bombay Textile and Engin- 

eering Association, Ko. lA, 
Sussex Road, Parel. 

CJvLOUTTA ..Patent Office, No. 1, Council 
House Street. 

,, ..Bengal Engineering College, 

Sid pur. 

>A WNPORE , . Office of the Director of Industries, 
United Provinces. 

JtiiNStTRAH ..Office of the Commissioner, Burd- 
wan Division. 

iHiTTAaoNO .Office of the Commissioner, Chitta- 
gong Division. 

>AOOA . .OfflceoftheDistrietBoard, Dacca. 

)BLHi . . Office of tbe Deputy Commissioner 

lYPERABAD . Industries and Commerce Depart 
ment of Hii Highness the 
Nizam's Government. 

CaRaohi . . Office of the City Deputy Collector 
Lahore . Punjab Public Library. 

London . The Patent Office, 25, South- 
ampton Buildings, W G. 

Madras . .Record Office, Egmore. 

,, . College of Engineering. 

Mysore . Office of the Secretary to Govern- 
ment, General and Revenue 
Department. 

Vagpur . Victoria Technical Institute 

Poona . College of Engineering. 

Ranohi . Office of the Director of Indus- 
tries, Bihar & Orissa. 

Rangoon ..Office of the Revenue Secrctaijr, 
Government of Burma. 

BOORKEE . . ThomaBOu College. 

I Sholapub . . Office of the Collector. 
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According? to tlic report by Mr N Mukarji num of 168 crores incliidint? icveisionary bomis 
Ictuary to the ftovernment of India, contained additions and having a premium income of very 
in the Indian Insurance Year Book, 1932, the nearly 8j^ i cores Of this the share of Indian 
number of i'ompanies subject to the provisions companies is represent'd by 502,000 policies 
of the Indian Tafe Assurance Companies Act of assuring a sum of 94 irorcs and having a pre- 
1<)12 and the Indian Insurance Companies Act mium income of crores 

of 1928 is 282 of which 136 companies are Most of the Indian compann's now transact 
constituted in India and 146 companies are life assurance business on the scientific principle 
constituted outside India Of the 136 Indian but there are still some whicli cairy on business 
(ompanies, 60 are established in the Bomba\ on the dividing plan under which the sum 
President y, 25 in Bt'ngal, 21 in the Madras assured is not fixed but depends on the division 
Presidency, 14 in the Punjab, 8 in Delhi, 2 each of a poition of eath year’s premium inctmu' 
111 the Central Provint^s, Ajmer and Burma amongst the claims arising in that year Thi' 
.Old 1 each 111 Burma and the U P Of th( Govi'inment of India Actual y says in his latest 
146 non-Indian tompanies 71 arc (onstitutA'd annual report that the main defect of dividing 
111 the United Kingdom, 31 in th<' Biitish insuiamc busini'ss is that poht y-holders in 
dominions and Uolomes, 18 in the Uontlnent ot eath class ait charged tht' same late of piemiiim 
Pniope, 12 111 the TTriitcd States of America, 9 ol subsciiption iiiesiH'ctne of then age on 
111 .Japan and 5 in Java .Mlmissitm langirig t'ven in some cases from 

Most of till' Indian companies carry on 18 to 60 yt'ars “ Busint ss of this nature is 
lile assuiancc business only They are 10 { not only unsound but is ajit to lend itself to the 
111 number and of tht' lemaming 33 Indian prat tit t* t)f fiaud on the pait of iiohcy-holdcrs 
I ompanies, 20 carry on life business along witli ‘nid agents and latt r tm by the company It 
oiht r insurante biisiiit ss and 13 carry on insii- nas bt t'li declared to be tlu' cuise of itisuranct 
laiite businc.ss othei than hte enU'rpiist' m India ” Betori' the Act of 1<)12 

^ pasat'd theie wcie mime 10 us (oiiipames 

besides the liidnin life oflict's, tht'it are stmie wliieh tranaacbsl lift' assuiance business on the 
111 usitm funds mostly ctmnecbsl with Govern- dividing plan anti most tif them <amc to giiei 
MU lit otfn es, which are exempt frointlie opera- Qf snth companies which were in existc'nce at 
lion of the Act and the Indian Post Olfict tht time of the passing of the Act the majoritv 
Insmanee luiid is also exempt As legards j^^^e disapjK'aretl anti some have stoppt'tl 
non-Indian ctimpames, most of them carry on issuing policit a on the tlividmg plan A few new 
insiiiane^' business other than lift' Out oi the comjianies havt' takt'ii up this tiivnling insurance 
lotal number of 146 nou-indian ccunpanies, hiisiiiess anci it will not ho long before they 
cairy cm inauiane.o Imsinosa other than n allsc their mistakt' 
hie, 10 carry on lifey buaiuesa only <ind 14 carry Indian lile offices have extended their 

on life business along with tithei insiiranct' operations tmtside India, mostly in British East 
husmess Of the latter 24 companies, 16 art' Afiita and in the Neai East The total new 
(oiistitiited in the United Kingdom, 0 111 tht' ,,nni& asaurt d by tht*sc ofhcea outside India in 
Jiritish Dominions anci Colonies and 1 each in jiyj aintuintt'd to 66 lakhs y iclding a premium 
(lennany <md Switzerland incomt' of 4 lakhs and the total sum assiiietl 

The total new life assurance business including reversionaiN bonus additions inforce 
I 111 cted in India during 1931 amounted to 125,000 at the end of 1931 amounted to 4 crorca, 
Policies assuring a sum of nearly 26j eioies and having a premiums iiuome tif 21 \ lakhs 
' it'ltling a premium income of l4 crore, of which The total new annuity business cllectc'd during 
hit new business done by Indian companit's 1931 was for the anitiunt of about 4 lakh pt'i 
unouuttd to 97,000 ptiheies assuring a sum ol annum, whicli was equally shared by Indian 
17 crores and having a jircmium income of and non-lndian companies The ttital annmty, 

, < lure The share of the British companies in business remaining in foice at the end of the year 
'I ''Pett of new sums assured is 3i crores, of the wms tor the amount of 3^ lakhs p<'i annum, of 
houiinion and Uolonial companies about 6 erorcs which the amount pay abk' by'^ Indian comimnies 
^iicl of the single German company ^ crore was a little ovei lakhs pci annum 

The average sum assured under the new The hie assurance liusiness of Indian com- 
P"li( les Issued by Inclian companies 18 Ils 1,764 panics which steadily^ increased duiing 11 
->ii(l under those issuecl by non-Indian companies vears up to 1929 received a setback m 1930 
3,400 1 owing to the general financial dejiiession Tlu 

Tlic total life assurance business effected in I following tabic shows the new business effec- 
liKlia and remaining in force at the end of 1931 I ted since 1 921 in each veai and the total business 
'iii'ountc'd to 714,000 policies assuring a total j remaining m force at the end ot the ycai 

^^ew business Total business 

written during remaining in force at 

the year end of t he year 

5,47 lakhs 34 crores 

5,64 „ 37 „ 



Year 

1921 ■ 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1923 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 
19.31 
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A large portion of the new bus inef-s transacted 
the younger and less firmly established com- 
panies lapsed within a sliort time and the growth 
of total business in tlu ii ease is not (ommen- 
Burate with the volunu' of new business tians- 
aeted in each \eai The total business which 
lapsed (luring 10‘11 wms crores and was om r 
40 |)er rent of the total lu w l)n'-ni( ss 

The net income of the Indian companies 
under tbc'ir life' assniancc' business ftoin pic- 
miiims and inbicst amounted to 5;, eroies 
in 1931 and was in excess of 4 erore’oAor the 
eorresponding incomo of the prcnicms \ear 
(Maims amounted to 1!. crore and exceeded 
the ])revJous ^ear s figiiie In 12 lakhs Claims 
by death showed an inei<Mse lakhs and 


m India, 


e laiins by surviyanee an me reuse of 7 laklis, 
rcspee'tlveh 

M’he life assurance funds increased by noarl\ j 
eroies dining 1931 and amonnted to 22^ cions 
at the end of that \ear MTie average late^ o\ 
mtcTest (Mined on the life funds during tlx 
yeai W' is a little less than 51 ])( i cent 

The' Post Office Insurance Fund wasinstitnt( d 
b\ the C!o\einm('nt of India in 1883 foi tlx 
heme fit. of the' postal emplo\('('s but gra(in,dJ\ 
adiiiisMoi) to it has bc'C'n thrown open to almost 
all classes of Cc)\( rnmcmt sei-cants who an 
tinplo\e'd on cl\il duties M'he following an 
some of tile important ])articulais lelatmg to 
the business of the 1^'iniel duiing the tom Mais 
1920 to 10 12 — 



Kew business effected 
during the 
year 

Total business remaining 
in force at the end 
of the yc ar 


Life 

Year 
ending 
3l8t 
-A larch 

dumber 

of 

policies 

Total 

sums 

assured 

Niimbei 

of 

policies 

Total 

sums 

assured 

and 

bonuses 

'J’otal 

income 

1 

As8urano( 
tunei at the 
end of tlu 
year 

1029 

7,5«2 

1,43,41,000 ' 

64,474 

13.02,47,000 

63,17,000 

3,64,44,00(1 

1930 . 

8,894 

1 

1,49,56,000 

71,479 

14,17,81,000 

69,30,000 

4,02,80,000 

1931 

9,710 I 

1,50,38,009 

79,058 

15,32,85,000 

1 

70,05,000 

4,46,4(3,000 

1932 

0,484 j 

98,15,000 1 

83,165 

15,88,89,000 

1 

81,39,000 

4,91,47,000 


Fire, Marine and Miscellaneous Insu- 
rance Business.— 'The net Indian premium 
income of all com])anies under insiiiance Imsi- 
nesB other than life' assuranex^ cluiiiig 1031 was 
2^ crorea of which the Indian tomjianie's’ ahare 
was crore and th.it of the non-lndian eoin- 
panies IJ eiore I’lie tot il amount is composed 
of — 

1,28 lakhs from flic 
43 lakhs from mainie, and 

77 lakhs from miseellancouh insuianee 
busine ss. 

The Indian companies leceived — 

28 lakhs from fire, 


7 lakhs from lu.inne, and 
24 lakhs from misccdkineoiis insm.iiio 
huMnesfe 

The total assets of Indian companies 

ame'unt te> 29 ciore's of which stock e'xchangi 
securities troin the hulk These secnrities <ui 
shown in the account at a not value of 20^ cron 
Mortgage' lo.ins on ])ohe les and on stocks !Ui<l 
shares aie shown at 4 eiores , land and hoii'-' 
propentc are* valiK'd at IJ erore* , deposits, e.iMi 
and stamps, are slnewn at r, crore', acenieel 
interest at ' eioie , ,ig( nts h.i’kiiiee's and otlui 
outstanding ite'ins at IJ cioie , and loatn on 
peisonal see iirit\ and other miscellaneous a^se 
at i} crore Inve stnie nts of Indian eompaiiK '' 
outside India consist mainlj of stock exchm;-'' 
secuilties and amount to eiore 
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Customs Tariff. 


General Import duties are levied for fiscal 
purposes and not for the protection of Indian 
industries. Any duties imposed for protect* vc 
imTPOses are on the recommendations of the 
Tariff Board, as accepted or amended by 
(iovernment Under the terms of the Ottawa 
Amoernent a larj?e range of British and Colonial 
i. Mods received a preferential rate of duty fiom 
lanuary 1, 1933 But the tariff has been modified 
with a view to admitting free or at favourable 
ritJS articles, the cheap import of which was 
considered necessary In the interests of the 
country Thus certain raw materials, manures, 
ignciiltiiral implements and dairy appliances 
are admitted free Machinery, printing ma- 
terials, etc ,arc assessed at 10 per cent and iron 
and steel railway material and ships at 15| 
percent. 

Re-Imports — Articles of foreign produc- 
tion on which import duty has been once paid, 
it subsequently exported, are on re-import 
exempted from duty on the following condi- 
tions — 

The Collector of Customs must be satisfied — 

(1) of the identity of the articles ; 

(2) that no drawback of duty was paid on 

their export ; 

(3) that the ownership has not changed 

between the time of re-export and subse- 
quent re-import ; 

(4) that they are private personal property 
re-imported for personal use, not mer- 
chandise for sale ; 

(r)) that not more than three years have 
passed since they were re-exported. 
Biitv is, however, charged on the cost of 
durations additions, renovations and repairs, 
involving the substitution of new parts, 
(lone to the articles while abroad, which 
should be declared by the person re-importing 
rile articles in a form which will be supplied to 
him at the time of re-iinportation 
To facilitate identification on re-importatlon 
vn export certificate giving the necessary par- 
ticulars should be obtained from the Customs 
bopartment at the time of shipment of the 
irtlclos which should be tendered for examin- 
iition 

This concession of free entry on re-Importa-{ 
tiori is not extended for the benefit of Companies ! 
or Corporate Bodies. 

Drawbacks — When any goods, capable i 
ot heiuK easily identified which have been Im- 
ports by sea into any Customs port from any 
lorclgn port, and upon which duties of Customs 
have been paid on importation, are re-exported 
>'V se.i from such Customs port to any foreign 
port, or as provisions or stores for use on board 
ship proceeding to a foreign port, seven- 
eighths of such duties shall, except as otherwise 
boroinafter provided, bo repaid as drawback : 

l*rovided that, in every such case, the goods 
ho identified to the satisfaction of the Customs 
'’ollector at such Customs pojrt and that the 
re-export be made within two years from the 
h ire of importation, as shown bv the records 
'' the Custom House, or within such extended 


term as the Chief Customs Authority, or Chief 
Customs Officer on sufticient cause being shown 
in any case determines , provided further that 
the Chief Customs Officer shall not extend the 
term to a period exceeding 3 years. 

When any goods, having been charged with 
Import duty at one Customs port and thence 
exported to another, are re-exported by sea as 
aforesaid, drawback shall be allowed on such 
goods as if they had been so rc-exported from the 
former port : 

Provided that. In every such case, the goods 
be identified to the satisfaction of the OflBcer- 
In-Oharge of the Custom House at the port of 
final exportation, and that such final exporta- 
tion be made within three years from the date 
on which they were first Imported into British 
India 

No drawback shall be allowed unless the 
claim to receive such drawback bo made and 
established at the time of re-export. 

No such payment of drawback shall be made 
until the vessel carrying the goods has put out 
to sea, or unless payment be demanded within 
six montlis from the date of entry for ship- 
j mont. 

Every person, or his duly authorised agent, 
claiming drawback on any goods duly export- 
ed, shall make and subscribe a declaration that 
such goods have been actually exported, and 
have not been re-landed and are not Intended 
to be re-Iaiided at any Customs port , and that 
such person was at the time of entry outwards 
and shipment, and continues to be, entitled to 
drawback thereon. 

Merchandise Marks. — Importers Into India 
especially from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, would do well to make themselves 
acquainted with the law and regulations relat 
ing to merchandise marks In Appendix II 
will be found the principal provisions of the 
Indian Merchandise Marks Act, 1889, and con- 
nected Acts and the notifications Issued there- 
under. The following summary of the regula- 
tions in force does not claim to be exhaustive 
For those seeking more complete information 
a reference is suggested to the Merchandise 
Marks Manual which is published under the 
authority of the Government of India and ob- 
tainable of all agents for the sale of Indian 
Government publications. 

Infringements or offences may be classified 
conveniently under four heads . — 

1. Counterfeit trade marks : 

2. Trade descriptions that are false In re- 
spect of the country of origin ; 

3. Trade descriptions that are false la other 
respects ; and 

4. Lengths not properly etamped on piece- 
goods. 




ihe late on the l^t J nm-ir\ , 1934, md until further notice i^ 
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t Uuder GoNernmeiit of India, Finance Department (Central Ke^enue^) !Notihcation JSo i 4 , dated the 9th April 1932, cigarettes of 'valne not 
exceeding Rs 6 per thousand are liable to import dut\ at R«! 8-8 per thousand, provided that, for the purposes of this reduction, no cigarettes of 
wluch the real value is ascertainable under clause (a^ of Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act, 1878, shall be deemed to have a value not exceeding 
Rs 6 per thousand if, before ded’.ftion made on account of the import duties pajable, the wholesale cash price, le‘^s trade discount, referred ’ 
tom that clon^e exceed^ the ^\im oi 11' 14-S 
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* Under Government of India, Finance Department {Central Re^enues) Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 1932, 22 inch Adapters j 

imported by officers commanding a unit ot the A^m^ in India for the instruction of their men are also exempt from pa’V’ment of import duty | 

t Under Go\ eminent of India Finance Department (Central Ile\enues) Notification No 14 dated the 9th April 1932, certain specified , 

explosn es speciaU\ adapted for use in dinserons coalmines are exempt from i>i\ment ct import diit^ ' 
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• Under Grovernment of India Finance Department (Central Reventie«i) Notification Xo 14, dated the 9th April 1932, the following agricnlttiral 
machines and implement*! uameh rtame throneislor attachment to ‘'praying machines designed for the extermination of locusts, and latex cups, are 
exempt from x>a\ment of import <lut\ 
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Under Government of India, Finance Department (Central Revenues), Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 1932, articles of imitation 
jewellery (Including buttons and other fasteners) which consist of, or include, base metal plated with gold or silver and in which the proportion of 
precious metal to total metallic contents is less tlun 1 5 per cent , are liable to duty as “ hardware, other ” sorts, at the standard rate of 30 per 
cent, ad valorem or the preferential rate of 20 per cent ad valorem^ as the case may be, under Serial No 84-A 
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MACHINERY— con/rf. 

MACHINERY“-C0W/(/ 

(3) apparatus and appliances, not to be 
operated by manual or animal labour, 
which are designed for u‘'e in an indus- 
trial system as parts indispensable for 
Its operation and have been given for 
that purpose some special shape or 
quality which would not be essential 
for their use for an> other purpose , 

(4) control gear, self-acting or other’wise, 
and transmission-gear designed for use 
with any machinery above specified, 
including belting of all materials 
(other than cotton, hair and canvas 
ply) and driving chains, but excluding 
driving ropes not made of cotton , 

(5) bare hard-drawn electrolytic copper 
wires and cables and other electrical 
wires and cable's, insulated or not and 
pole's, troughs conduits and insulators 
designed as part« of a transmission 
system, and the fittings thereof 

Note —The term ‘industrial system ’ used in 
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designed to be emplojed directly 
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• Under Grovernment of India Commerce Department Isotiflcation No. 260-T (127), dated the 30th December 1930, as amended sub- 
sequently, and read TMth '-t etnm 4 ot tlu Indian 1 inance (Nupplementary and Extending) Act, 1931, labncated galvanized iron or steel sheets 
'including cutting* di'C- iinl (int 'i undfr i incli thi< k xre liableto duty at R<5 91-4 per ton or 211 percent "d ia.lor*’m whichever is higher, 
till the Mircli 1014 j t & 5 
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Brass, patent or ^ellow metal (including ■ twt 
gun metal) ineots 

Brass, patent or ^ello^^ metal (including 
gun metal), old 
Cupper, old 
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I Under Go\ernment of India, Fmaime Department (Central lve\eiiue?) Notification No 14, dated the 9th April 1932, ^voollen wa-'teand ras; 
are exempt from payment of import dut> 
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140 I 136 |lVORY, manufactured not otherwise specified \Adialoreyn isO per cent 

141 1 137 Jewellery AND JEWEL'!* lAdialorem 50 per cent 
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Preferential rate of duty if the 
article is the produce or 
manufacture of — 

r D* 


The United 
Kingdom 

20 per cent 

* 

Ks 13-12 

Standard 
rate of 
duty 

30 per cent 

25 per cent 

25 per cent. 

25 per cent 

S'? 18-4 

10 per cent 

One anna and 
three pies 

2i per cent 

Tariff 

values 

a p 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

58 0 0 
18 0 0 
17 0 0 
17 4 0 

Ad valorem 

2 8 0 
14 0 0 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

Ad valorem 

Per 

t 7 Z g Si 

C <L> ^ ^ 

< 

0 

U3 

Ci 

e 

III —Article* wholly or meiiUy 

manuf«ctiire<l-^ontrf 

MISCELLANEOUS— conM 

Packinc — E ngine and Boiler — all sorts not 
otherwise specified 

Pbefukery, not otherwise specified 

Tariff values — 

Gowla, husked and unhusked 

Kapurkachri (zedoary) 

Pateh leaves (patchouli) 

Rose-flow’ers, dried 

Pitch and tar 

Tariff values — 

Coal pitch 

Stocl^olm pitch 

Polishes and compositions 

Portland Cement excluding v\lute Portland 
cement 

Printers’ ink 

Printing Tvpe . 

The following printing material, namel> , leads 
brass rules, wooden and metal quoins, 
shooting sticks and gallevs and metal 

No in the 
Statutory 
Schedule 

209 

112 

113 

114 

241 

46D 

46 

54 

j o.M iHjjos 

148 

149 

150 

151 

152 

153 

53 

A 

154 
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Pro Md eel that articles of inachinen 
defined in Seiial No 96 or No 99 <'liall,! 
^hen separately imported, not be| 
deemed to be included hereunder | 
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excluded in an^ part of Britis«h India from | 
the operation of all the prohibitions and i 
direction^? contained in the Indian Arms ] 
Act, 1878, and boi^s and arrons j 
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Finance. 


The gradual evolution of the present financial 
organisation of India is in many respects a 
reflection of her constitutional development 
Tho'^e who take a broad view of the history of 
Federal States — and by whatever name it 
in.iv be called India must in its political struc- 
ture be a Federal State — nothing is more 
impressive than the ebb and flow in what may 
be called the adjustment of Federal and State 
riglits. There is a constant mutation in the 
]iower8 of the central government and the 
bdcral components, though in India we use 
the terms “ Government of India ** and “ Pro- 
vincial Governments” to describe them. In 
the earliest days of British rule, the Provinces, 
!uid especially the older Presidencies, were for 
all practical puriioses independent of the cen- 
tral government and responsible only to the 
authority sitting in london After the middle 
of the nineteenth century the process was 
reversed, and the Government of India was all- 
powerful, controlling the Provinces down to 
the smallest items of their expenditure This 
PttTitralisation reached its liighest point during 
the long Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon, who was 
so jealous of his supreme authority that he 
sought to deprive the Presidency Governors 
of their rlglit to eorresiKond direct vvltli the 
Secretary of State for India Tins systtun 
was found top-heavy in the days of his succes- 
sors, and a eontinnous proeess of devolution 
set in In the matter of finance tiie measures 
took the form of long-term “contraits” witli 
the Provlneial Governments, and later in tlic 
assignment of definite lioads of revenue to flic 
Provincial Governments, thus removing the 
dual authority and responsibility which had 
clogged progress A much clearer cut was 
made when the great reform sclieme embodied 
in the Government of India Act of 1910 was 
hissed Here, for all practical reasons, Pro- 
viiKial fliianee was entirely separated from the 
finances of tlie Government of India, and w’ltli 
one reservation the Local Governments were 
made masters in their own financial houses 
Th( reservation arose from the circumstaiu e 
til it the funds of the Government of India did 
not then permit them to do entirely without 
contributions from tlie Provinces These con- 
tributions were fixed m tlie shape of definite 
sums, which the Provincial Governments had 
to 11 nd from tlieir own resources and pa> to tlie 
tJovernment of India in cash Tlicy varied 
between Province and Province, on a scale 
'vliuli at first sight seemed inequitable, but 
vvliKli liad a definite logical basis Tlie total 
ot tlicse contributions was a little less tlian ten 
frotes of rupees This was admittedly a tem- 
porary expedient, to last only so long as was 
iiei CHsary for the Government of India to reduce i 
T»ost-war expenditure and develop its re- 
^011 lies to the point when they would balance 
'vithout drawing from the Provinces Tliey were 
•lu open sore, each Province claimingthat it paid 
*^>1 undue proportion of the total contribution, 
‘Old lliut it was starved in c'onsequence Tliere 
Wan no posslbilltv of adjusting these differences, 
so tin contributions were reduced as fast ns 
^00 Unances of the Government of India 
Permitted They finally disappeared fiom the 
1928-29 I 


But this did not end the discussion* indeed 
It was only the first phase. A large lc<»ne 
remains, and despite the extinction of the 
Provincial contributions the finances of some 
of the Provinces are in an unsatisfactory state 
Broadly the Issue may be put in this way The 
Government of India has taken the growing heacls 
of revenue those which issue from taxes on in- 
come and customs The Provinces are left with 
resources which are eitlier almost static, like land 
revenue, or which are actually declining, as with 
excise where steps are being taken to reduce 
the consumption of alcoholic liquor in response 
to the strong Indian sentiment towards prohi- 
bition At the same time the Provinces are con- 
fronted with the great growing sources of expen- 
diture, like those on education and sanitation 
which bulk largely in Provincial budgets The 
burden is heaviest in the industrial provinces, 
such as Bombay and Bengal The standard 
of living is high , wages and costs are a good deal 
above those of the agricultural provinces This 
means an expensive administration On the 
other liand the industrial progress whicli induces 
this costlier administration pours all Its taxable 
product mto the coffers of the Government of 
India Rules made to give Bombay and Bengal 
some share in the Income Tax receipts have been 
inoperative in practice Whilst therefore re- 
lief IS felt at the aiiohtion of the Provincial 
Contributions under tlie 1919 settlement, it is 
felt tliat this does not go far enough, and there is 
still tills pressure for some sliare in the revenues 
trom the taxes on income wliich, it is believed, 
alone can put the industrial Provinces on a 
satisfactory liasis 

A Review. 

I'lie fln.inciaJ oig.uns.ition was, of course, 
r( Ml wed as pait of tlie work ot tlie Round 
'J’.ible C'onfiriiue A sub-committee ot the 
Fedenii Strueture CommitteL was appointed 
under the cliairmanship ot Lord Peel to examine 
the question ot federal finance and the pimciples 
embodied in the sub-committee’s report were 
endorsed by tlie parent Committee as a suitable 
b.vsis A Federal Fmanie Committee with 
Lord Eustai e Percy as Chaimrau was ajipointed 
at tlie end of 1931 to subject to the test of figures, 
the suggested classifii ation of revenues by the 
Peel Committee and to estimate the probable 
linaneial jiosition of tlie tVderal and ot the 
Proxuuial Governments under tlie proposed 
scheme In the course of their leport tlie 
Federal Fiiuince Committee said that the transfei 
to the Provuiecs of taxes on income though 
defensible in principle W'ould leave tlie Centre 
in deficit Tiierefore tiie Peel Committei 
suggested a method of transtei ring to each 
Prov ini e a percentage of the sliarc of income tax 
estimated to bo attributable to it But in 
view ot the incomplete data on which the 
estimates were made a spei lal review is said 
t«) Ix! neeossar> at the time tederation is estab- 
lislied in order to fix the initial pereentages 
A strict allocation on a jM'ri luitage basis would 
still leave some Prov iiii es in defii it and so as 
to right their finances tlie lommittee suggested 
sprtading the charge ovei the other Provinces 
liy giving tb< m back k^s in income tax than 
they WM r' entitled to. 
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Regarding possil)lp now soiirops of revenue, 
Federal or Provineial, the Federal Finanee 
(’oinniittee reported as follows — 

Federal 

Excite on Tobacco — The present position 
In regard to this tax aj)]^K'ars to be that a sub- 
stantial revenue ma> be expected from a system 
of vend licenses and fees, but that an excise 
duty imposed in the near future could not 
be relied on to yield a substantial revenue 
Th(Te is general agreement that such a duty 
could not 1)0 imposed on the cultivator, and it 
is doubtful whether a duty on the manufactured 
product could l)e successhil while manufacture 
continues to lie so largely carried on in small | 
establishmc'uts and even as a domestic Industry ' 
Vend licenses and fees can obviously he imposed 
only by the (lovernments of the Units, and their 
imposition by the Provincial Governments is 
now Ix'ing emoiiragcd by the Government 
of India Th< diifi< iiltii s in the wav of a 
federal e\( isi may oven ome m course ot 
time, ])ut it would be unsafe for us to n ly on 
this in the ni'ar future. 

Excite on Matches — The imposition of an 
eveise duty on innt< hes is already under active 
consideration, and we feel justified in contemplat- 
ing the existence of such a duty from the outset 
of federation We are advised that the probable 
net >ield of the tax for all-India at a reasonable 
rate) with due allowance for reduced consump- 
tion, would Ih' about 3 crores, of which at least 
2 50 crores would be raised in British India 

Other Excises — It is possible that other 
excise duties may occupy an important place 
ill the fiscal Policy of India in the future, but 
we do not feel warrant( d in ndving upon the 
introduction of such measures in the early 
years of federation 

Monopolies — We have examined the 
suggestion, made at the Kourid Table Conference, 
that federal ri'venues should be augmented 
by a few selei ted monopolies From th< fis» al 
point of view it is only in verv’^ special 
cireumstanees that a monopoly, whethei of 
production, manufacture or sale, is to be j)referred 
to an excise duty as a means of raising revenue 
Except in so far as the proposals already noticed 
in regard to tobacco may be regarded as a 
monopoly, we can suggest no new eommoditv 
to which the monopoly method could be applied 
with advantage The manufacture of arms 
and explosives, which has been suggested as 
a possible monopolv, is already subject to 
license Public utility monopolies stand on 
rather a different footing but the only new 
federal monopoly of this kind that has bc'cn 
suggested to us is broadcasting, the revenue 
from which must be entirely problematical 

Conunercixl Stamps — In the Peel Report it 
wag observed that “ There is much to be 
said for federalising Commercial Stamps on the 
lines of various proposals made in the past,” 
but 110 definite recommendation was made 
We have examined this suggestion, but on the 
whole we cannot recommend it, at least as an 
immediate measure. 

The yield of certain stamp duties which 
might l>e placed in this category was, in 1930-31, 
slightly more than one crore This was a 


sub-normal v'car, and the normal yield shnul,! 
lie somewhat higher In 1930-31 about 40 ]>, r 
cent of the yield was received by Borubiu 
(one-eight of this l)eing attributable to Siml) 
27 i)C‘r cent by Bengal and 12 per cent [,\ 
Madras The loss of revenue resulting from 
the fedcrallsation of those duties would thorefon 
lie unevenly distributed, and their federalisation 
would not case the problem of distributiin; 
income-tax 

Further, there are obvious difficulties in the 
w ay of separating stamp duties Into two classen 
commercial and non-eommerclal It could 
only he done by means of a schedule, and a lar«e 
element of purely arbitrary selection would 
he involved The simple constitutional solutlun 
would be to class all stamp duties as provincial 
sources of revenue 

We have given some attention to the question, 
considered by tlie Federal Htmeture Comnnttta 
whether the Provincial Governments should 
be given power also to fix the rates of tluty on 
all stamps, or whether legislation on this subject 
should be reserved, wliolly or partially, to the 
Federal Government We suggest that tin 
Federal Government should retain the power 
to legislate on behalf of the Provinces in regard 
to those stamp duties which are the subject of 
legislation by the Central Government at the 
date of federation The duties which are nos 
the subject ot central legislation are those on 
acknowledgments, bills of exchange, share 
certificates, cheques (not now dutiable), delivery 
orders in respect of goods, letters of allotment 
of sluires, letters of credit, Insurance polines 
promissory notes, proxies, receipts and8hippln^? 
orders We understand that proposals haM 
been under consideration for adding other 
duties to this list, and would suggest that, it 
any such additions are contemplated, that 
should be made before the establishment ol 
the Federation 

We ought to add, in this connection, tint 
difficulties already arise in estimating the sbaie 
of eaih Provinre in the proceeds from the s.ile 
of postage stamps for use on taxed document", 
and these difficulties may be expected to lent 
to considerable friction with the Provindal 
Governments unless a more satisfactory system 
can be devised 

Finally, in proposing that the proceeds of 
commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Units, we have to some extent been influent ed 
by a doubt whether the problems arising from 
the Imposition of federal stamp duties in the 
States might not be disproportionate to the 
revenue involved We do not, however, wish 
to prejudge the possibility that, as part of the 
general federation settlement with the States, 
it might be found desirable to include these 
duties among the sources of federal revenue 
This consideration might well outweigh the 
reasons which have led us to recommend that 
commercial stamps should not be made a 
source of federal revenue 

Corporation Tax. — From the financial point 
of view, it seems clear that, if a corporation 
tax were Imposed on companies registerdl m 
the States on the same basis as the prehtut 
super-taxon companies in British India, the 
yield at present would be negligible. 
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Provincial 

Taxation of Tobacco — We liave already 
briefly with this question and have 
sii^ii^ested that the taxation of toba( co, otherwise 
tii.iM by excise on production or manufaiture 
slKuild rest with the Units, but that the Federal 
(,f)\ eminent should be Riven the riRht to inii>os( 
,1 ^.'oneral federal excise This distimtion is, 
\\( think, justified by the fact that rr fn/polhet^i 
th'’ introduction of excise duties on manufacture 
^u'l be difficult, if not impossible, until nianufac* 
tuie becomes more highly industrialHed , and 
as that development takes place an excise 
lc\ led at the factory by one U nit of the Federation 
would be a tax on consumers in other Units 
It will be seen from our later proposals in 
rctrard to powers of taxation that the foderalisa- 
tioii of tobacco excise would not preclude the 
Icderal Government from assigning the proceeds 
to the Units, if it so desired 

There is, unfortunately, no material which 
oould enable us to estimate the yield of any 
(it these forms of taxation The provincial 
ta\es will take some time to mature, but 
(\putually they may be expected to form at 
!(ast a \ery useful additional source of provincial 
ri'Ncnue 

SucccMion Duties — Bombay is, we believe, 
the only Provincial Government whlth has 
.it tempted legislation for the imposition of 
cession duties, and the attempt was unsm • 
ppssful We understand that even that 
Government would have preferred that legisla- 
tion should liave been undertaken by the 
Government of India We propose elsewhere 
that succession duties should be classed among 
taxes leviable by the Federal Government for 
tin benefit of the Units , but clearly the facts 
v'ould not justify reliance on them as a source 
ol revenue in the near future 

Terminal Taxes — We base been asked to 
igb the issues which arise from the proposal 
introduce terminal taxes generally as an 
fi'lditional source of revenue for the Provinces 
Is the arguments for and against this proposal 
ha\(> been so fully set forth m previous reports, 
it sf arcely seems ncci ssary to re-state them here 
j ho Icature of such taxation which has impressed 
11^ most seriously is its operation as, in effect, 
■I surcharge on railway freights Where munici- 
pal octrois are In force, there appears to be a 
tendency to substitute for the gi-neral levy of 
( IK'S on all goods entering the municipal boun- 
(tirlos the simpler alternative of a terminal 
t(ix collected at the railway station, and there 
's already a danger that this habit may result 
in diversion of traffic to the roads We therefore 
rniommend that, if terminal taxes are to Im' 
i^' l^ardcd as a permanent part of the financial 
^iruiture, they should be imposed by the 
^«dcral Legislature for the benefit of the Units 
IK h terminal taxes as are already in existeu(.e 
raainly as municipal taxes) will fall into much 
same category as otln r taxes classed as 
' (•' ral whic h, at the time of federation, are 
H lug levied by certain Units , but though 
"i iy be necessary for this reason to authorise 
’'( municipalities and Provinces oonoerned to 
"ntiiuie to raise these taxes, they should be 
' '‘'Kved to do so only within limits laid down 
^ the Federal Legislature Assam and Bihar 


and Orissa are the two Provinces which, having 
few or no municipal taxi s of the kind at present, 
are most desirous of deriving provini ial revenue 
from this source While we do not rule out the 
possibility of terminal taxes in these two Pro- 
vinces and elsewhere ns a tcm])orary expedient, 
ill view of the practice which has grown up in 
various parts ot India, we arc not prepared 
to regaril ti'rminal taxes as a normal souri e of 
rev ciiue 

Taxation of Agricultural Income! - ~We 

have not lonsidcrcd the broad Issues ot policy 
Involved in the taxation of agrii nltural incomes, 
hut we liavi' considered, as we were eommiasioned 
to do, till* more limiti'd question of " the 
possibility ot empowering individual Provinces, 
if they so desire, to raise, or appropriate the 
proceeds of a tax on agricultural incomes ” 
In view of tlie rlosc connection iwtwecn this 
subject and land revenue, wo agree that the 
right to impose such taxation should rest with 
the Provinces For thi' same reason, we tliink 
that this right should Im> rcstnctc’d to the 
taxation of income originating in the Province 
concerned There will presumably Ix' no diffi- 
culty m drafting into tlie constitution a 
definition ot agrh ulturul ini ornc which has 
so long boon ri'cognlsed in Indian income-tax 
law and practice 

We are not prepared to express a final opinion 
as to whether agricultural and non-agncultural 
income should be aggregated for the purpose of 
determining the right of the assessce to exemption 
and the rate of taxation to which he is liable on 
either section of his income , and we doubt 
whither any provision need be inserted in the 
( onstitutlon on this point since wo are advised 
that. 111 practice, it would scarcely be possible 
for either the Federal or a Provincial Government 
to take into consideration income not liable to 
taxation by it, except with the consent and 
co-opcratlon of the other Government 

We are aware of no reliable data for estimating 
the yk Id of such taxation 

Conclufion — In this survey of possible 
sources of additional revenue, wo have 
deliberately left out of account the question 
whether or to what extent it would be possible 
to increase the yield of existing taxes We have 
confined ourselves to an examination of now 
sources, and in this field the results of our 
survey are not encouraging We have found 
that sui h provincial taxes as apuear to bo 
within the sphere of practical politics in the 
immediate future cannot be relied on to yield 
any substantial early additions to provincial 
revenues In using the jihraso “ practical 
politics,” we are not, of course, expressing 
an opinion as to whether this or that tax ought 
or ought not to be imposed, or even as to whether 
it is or is not likely to be imposed by the legisla- 
tures of autonomous Provinces when these 
are constituted We .irc only noting the 
tact that the opposition to certain forms of 
taxation, or the difficulty of their imposition, 
is still so great that they are not likely to be 
adopted soon enough to influence the financial 
situation at the time when the Federation 
comes into being In the federal sphere, the 
excise on matches is tlic only tax which we feci 
justified in taking into aci ount as an immediate 
remforcemeut of federal revenues. 
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fiailway Finance — The year 1924-25 
marked by a atop of great importance In 
the better organisation of Indian finance. As 
18 explained in detail under the section Bailways 
(q v) the Government of India la a great railway 
owner It owns and operates itself a very large 
proportion of the railway system through what 
are called State Hallways , It is the principal 
shareholder In other lines which aie leased to 
Companies which operate them Prior to the 
year in question, the railway finances wen 
incorporated in the general finances of the 
country The effects of this were unfortunate 
As the finances of a State are not managed on 
commercial lines, the railways were not conducted 
on commercial principles. Then the annual 
allotments to railway expenditure were not 
determined by the needs of the railways them- 
selves, but by the amount at the disposal of the 
Government of India The evil effects of this 
policy were forcibly exposed In the report 
of a strong committee of Investigation, usually 
called after the name of its chairman, the Acworth 
Committee, which recommended the entire 
separation of the Railway Budget from the 
general finances Some delay incurred in giving 


effect to this recommendation, but It was earn* d 
out in the year 1924-25 The bases of the S( ttt 
meat were complete separation of finance, a 
definite annual contribution from the railway 
revenues to the general revenues , and tlip 
creation of a Standing Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Assembly to review estimates of 
railway expenditure before they are placed before 
the Assembly. The railway contribution wa^ 
settled on the basis of one per cent on the capital 
at charge, plus one-fifth of the surplus profits 
further, if after the payment of the contribution 
so fixed the amount available for transfer to 
Railway Reserves exceeds the sum of Rs : 
crores, one-third of the excess should be paid to 
the General Revenues The effects of this changr 
are expected to yield to the General Rovennr<^ 
a fixed contribution from the railway propprt\ 
instead of a varying figure destructive of accurate 
budgetting, and to give to the railways the usn 
fruct of their operation and secure manageiuont 
and development on commercial p^lnciple^ 

In the jiast few years, owing to the ecouoiini 
depression, the lailways have been unabh I', 
make the contribution to gcncial icvenuis 


I RECENT INDIAN FINANCE 


The year 192 1 marked a distinct and very 
Important stage in the finances of India Those 
who have studied the history of Indian finance 
will remember the general trend of the country’s 
balance sheet. Un to the outbreak cf the 
war it was a record of very careful finance, 
with a general surplus of revenue over expen- 
diture, all such surpluses, save when thev 
were in the nature of •• windfalls” going to 
the avoidance of debt Throughout the war 
the finances were carefully handled and with 
certain moderate increases in taxation the 
accounts were made to balance But com- 
mencing In 1919 a lamentable change came 
over the situation. The wanton invasion of 
India by Afghanistan meant a war which cost 
the exchequer directiv some 34 crorcsof rupees 
Nor was this all Whilst thi military resis- 
tance of Afghanistan to the Indian forces was 
contemptible, and Kabul lay open to easv 
seizure If it had been thought worth while to 
occupy it, the effect of this attack was to set n 
large part of the North-West Frontier ablaze 
and to thrust on the Government of India a 
series of costly expeditions When these were 
completed, there remained the necessity of 
establishing a new Frontier system to take 
the place of that which collapsed in 1919 
This especially in the notoriously troublesome 
country of Wazlriston, (7 v. Frontier) involved 
the occupation of certain dominating posts 
and of connecting them with each other and 
with the advanced military stations of India 
by a series of very expensive roads Thb 
abnormal expenditure dislocated the flnancla' 
equilibrium of the whole country Nor is il 
possible to acquit the Finance Department ol 
the Government of India in the difficult post 
war peried of a relaxation of that close contro' 
of expenditure which in previous years had 
balanced the accounts, even in the years of 
(amine and pla^e. The result was that the 
accumulated deficits of the Government of 
India reached the very high figure of Es. 100 
crores. This led to two results. 


Retrenchment and Taxation.— Owing ir 
the insistent demand for retrenchment tin 
Government of India appointed in 1922 
retrenchment committee, on the model tin 
Geddes Committee which overhauled the oxtrn 
vagant post-war expenditure of the 
Government This committee is generally callM^ 
after its chairman, the Inchcape Commit toi 
It sat in 1923, and presented a report wind 
recommended reductions in expenditure wlm I 
amounted in the aggregate to Ra 18 crores 

Financial equilibrium was established and « 
surplus realised in the Budget of 1923-24 

Statement comparing the actual Revcmii 
and Expenditure of the Central Govern mui' 
since 1021 - 22 . 


Yc.ir 

Revenue 

Expen- 

diture 

1921-22 . 

1,15,21 

1,38,40 

1922-23 

1.21,41 

1.31 88 

1923-24 

1,33,17 

1,27,16 

1924-25 

1,38,04 

1.28,58 

1925-26 . 

1,33 33 

1,25,05 

1926-27 

1,31.70 

1,23,77 

1 , 22,22 

1927-28 

1,25,04 

1928-29 . 

1,28,24 

1,23.88 

1929-30 

1 32,69 

1,28,68 

1930-31 

1,24,60 

1,30,04 

19n-32 

1,21.()4 

1,26,50 

1932-33 . 

1,26,40 

1,18 01 

1933-34 

1,19, {1 

1,15,02 

(Revised) 

1,15,10 

1934-35 

1,20,43 


In lakhs of Riipet ^ 

!Jurpiii8(+' 
Deficit! - 

27, fi'* 

—15.12 

+ 2,V' 

4-3. d 
(«) 

4 *' ' 

— ll/>y 
—11 
+1 . ' ' 
(/d 

-1 


(а) Whole surplus placed to provision i" 
reduction or avoidance of debt 

( б ) Surplus to Earthquake Fund 
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II. THE PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION. 


India, in common with other countries of the 
world, felt the full force of the economic blizzard 
whiih began in 19110 and attained its maxi- 
mum the following year The net result from 
the Government of India's point of view 
was the Introduction during 1931 of two 
budgets, the ordinary Budget In the spring 
of the year and a supplementary Budget con- 
taining fresh taxation proposals in September 
Wlion Sir George Schuster faced the Legislative 
Assembly at the end of February, he had a 
w^rry tale to tell Trade depression, coupled with 
civil disobedience movement, had completely 
vitiated the estiniates made for 1930-31 These 
estimates showed a surplus of lls 86 lakhs , the 
revised estimates w'orked upto a defldt of 
liv 13 50 crores, which the Finance Member 
s lid w'ould remain urn overed and would be added 
t.( tlie unproductive debt The main items of 
(U'tiHioiation as compared with the Budget 
fin he summarised as follows — 


Lakhs 

important revenue heads, viz , 
Customs, Taxes on Income, 

Salt and Opium (net) . 12,10 

Posts and Telegraplis (including 
the Indo-European Telegraph 
Department) 89 

Finance headings, viz , Debt 
services, Currency and Mint 1,38 

Other heads 5 


Total Rs 14,42 


Turning to the estimates for 1931-32, the 
Tiiunce Member said they must face a fall in 
ti\ revenue, as compared with the current 
hiidget estimates, of no less than Rs 13 10 
'Hjres, including a drop of Rs 8 crores in Cus- 
t'uiis and IJ' crores in income tax The total 
'ht( lioration under Finance headings was 
176 lakhs and on commercial departments 
118 lakhs. This meant a total deterioration 
of Rs 18 10 crores as compared with the Budget 
f'dimates for the current year, and as those 
provided for a surplus of Rs 86 lakhs the net 
oetlcit would be Rs. 17 24 crores. To meet 
mh deficit the Finance Member announced 
^ cut of Rs 175 lakhs in array expenditure 
■uid retrenchment to the extent of Rs 98 lakhs 
civil expenditure, making a total saving of 
273 lakhs The estimated deficit was 
reduced thereby to Rs 14 51 crores, which he 
proposed to cover by fresh taxation 

New Taxation Proposals — ^Hls proposals 
weie grouped under two heads, Customs and 
niL-)me Tfix Referring to the fiist the Fim^nce 


Member said “ The heads In respect of which 
I propose alterations of the substantive 
tariff itself, are liquors, sugar, silver bullion, 
betelnuts, spices and exposed cinematograph 
films The liquor duties are to be enhanced 
appreciably , tW duty on beer and the like is 
at present undoubtedly low relatively to those 
on other alcoholic beverages and will be raised 
by about 66 per cent above the present level, 
while those on wines and spirits (except de- 
natured spirit and spirit used in drugs and 
medicines) will bo raised by between 30 and 40 
per cent I'lie duty on silver bullion I proi>ose 
to increase from 4 to 0 annas per ounce The 
other Items mentioned will be transferred from 
the general rate of duty (now 15 per cent ad 
valorem) to the “luxury” rate at 30 per cent 
Of the surcliarges, we have at a stroke added 
to the 10 per cent schedule a surcharge of 2 i 
per cent , to the general or 15 per cent schedule 
one of 6 per cent , and to the “ luxury" or 30 
per cent schedule one of 10 per cent By far 
the most important of these surcliarges is that 

6 per cent on the general revenue schedule 
of 15 per cent , and connected with this, I must 
mention a feature of particular Importance 
We propose for this purpose to treat the basic 
duty of 15 per cent on cotton piece-goods 
on the same lines as the general 15 per cent 
schedule and to place the surcharge of 5 per 
cent on these goods also The surcharge on 
the 15 per cent schedule is expected to yifld 
90 lakhs for cotton piece-goods and 2,03 lakhs 
for other goods Coming now to the S( hcdiile of 
non-protectivp special duties, heie we liave 
made additions appropriate to the general 
scheme, and I need only mention specially 
the surcharges that I propose to levy upon 
kerosene and motor spirit Both customs and 
excise duty on kerosene are to be raised bv 
9 pies per gallon, while motor spirit is to bear a 
surcharge of 2 annas per gallon Finally, I must 
explain my proposals as regards sugar The 
position is special, because, while I am no*w 
proposing an increase in the duty for revenue 
purposes, we had received, just when my budget 
proposals weie on the point of completion, 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board for 
the protection of sugar Summarised, the 
Board’s recommendations are —(1) a basic 
duty of Rs 6-4-0 per cwt on all classes of sugar. 
Including sugar candy, to be imposed for 15 
years , (2) an additional duty of Re. 1 per cwt 
on all classes of sugar to be Imposed for the first 

7 years , (3) power to be taken to add 8 annas 
per cwt to the duty at anv time if the landed 
price of sugar at Calcutta ex-duty falls below 
Rs 4 per inaund , (4) no protective duty on 
molasses My own proposals for revenue 
purposes liad been very close to this, for I had 
actually contemplated an extra duty round 
about Re. 1 to Rs 1-8-0 per cwt What I 
have now included is an Increase of Rs 1-4-0 per 
cwt. on all grades of sugar This, aa I 
have said, mqst be regarded puiely as a revemio 
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measure pending consideration of the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations The combined 
effect of all these proposals as regards Custom 
duties will be to produce an additional revenue 
next year of 9 32 crores We shall also obtain 
about 50 lakhs more from the increased Import 
duties on galvanized pipes and sheets which the 
House discussed on 28th January last This will 
raise the additional yield to 9 82 crores In- 
cidentally, the new duties, which will operate 
from 1st March, and the increased duties on 
galvanized pipes and sheets, which came into 
force on 30th December, will add to our revenue 
for the current year a sum estimated at 88 lakhs, 
thus reducing the current year's deficit to 
3 2 68 crores ” 

Increased Income Tax. — Dealing with his 
proposed new tax on Incomes, the Finance 
Member said “ The taxable minimum Income 
for income-tax — Its 2.000 — will not be lowered 
The rate of tax on the lowest zone up to 
R.8 4,999 will be raised by 4 pies The rates on 
higher grades up to lis 39,999 will be raised in 
some cases by 5 pies, in some cases by 6 pies, 
and in the highest of these grades bv 7 pies 
At present the highest late is reached at Rs 
40,000 It is now 19 pies T propose a rate of 25 
pies on incomes from Rs 40,000 to Rs 90,999, 
and a maximum rate of 20 pies on incomes of 
Rs 1 lakh and over The estimated yield of these 
increases is 5,07 lakhs gross or, deducting 51 
lakhs on account of increased rc'funds, 4,54 
lakhs net In addition to this, 1 propose certain 
changes as regards 8up(T- tax At present all 
assessees except Hindu undivided families are 
allowed a deduction of Rs 50,000 in computing 
the income liable to super-tax This will be 
lowered toils 30,000 excejd. for Hindu undivided 
families and companies, which will be allowed, 
as at present, a deduction of Rs 75,000 and 
Rs 50,000 respectively In the new zone, 
Rs 30,001 to Rs 50,000 the supc‘r-tax rate will 
be 9 pies Above Rs 50,000 the graduated scales 
will be increased by 2 pies throughout Tlie 
flat rate for companies will be 1 anna as at 
present These changes will yield. It is estimated, 
46 lakhs Thus the total estimated additional 
net levenue from taxes on income will he 5 
crores Briefly they will add an extra charge 
of about 2 to 5 per cent on all incomes Tin* 
rates of additicmal tax luive been so adjiistc'd 
as* to produce, in the final result, an evenly 
graduated scale of burden Increasing as the 
income Increases, and this object must be home 
in mind in interpreting our proposals I’lie 
total yield fiom tlie proposed changes in Customs 
duties and taxes on income thus amounts 
to Rs 14 82 crores, as against which the gap 
to be filled is Rs 14 51 croies, so that I am left 
with a small surpuls of Rs 31 lakhs 

Silver Duty —Referring to silver, the 
Finance Member said — “ It is necessary for 
me to make a special reference to the proposed 
increase in the tax on silver because this has 
a general bearing on the whole question of our 
policy In relation to silver and its effect on the 
world position The increase of two annas 
an ounce which we are proposing is estimated 
to produce 75 lakhs from the import duty and 
7 lakhs from the excise or 82 lakhs in ail 
In Itself it Is a clearly justifiable form of raising 


revenue as part of the general plan desig^eu to 
meet the situation which confronts us this >ear 
The only possible objection to it might be bused 
on broad grounds, that is to say, on a fear 
that it might tend to check consumption of silver 
In India and thus further weaken the price 
of silver to the disadvantage not only of India 
but of the whole world We have given the 
fullest weight to this consideration, but with 
the very moderate increase in the duty which 
we now propose we do not think that the fear 
is justified Similar apprehensions were ex 

f iressed In certain quarters last year when we 
raposed the duty of 4 annas But although 
this weakened the price for a few days, the 
market almost immediately recovered, and m 
spite of the duty and of the great declire ot 
India’s purchasing power, the consumption of 
silver in the current year is keeping up to the 
normal level In fact, we anticipate a consunip 
tlon, taking all sources of supplv into account, 
of between 100 and 110 million ounces India’^ 
consumption should not therefore this \ea* 
be seriously affected by the increased dut\, 
while, as regards helping to maintain the prn t 
of silver, we are pre^r^ to consider action in 
other ways 1 announced in my budget spcedi 
last year that the Government of India would 
be prepared to co-operate with other siher 
inteiests if any practical scheme could be dev bed 
for controlling the production of new silver 
and the sale of and new existing stocks rnlor 
tiinately, the only response to my offer has bet n 
on the lines indicated in certain utteraiuv- 
which have appeared in the press by rejiresenta 
tives of tlie main produc inginterestsln Amern i 
In general, these gentlemen propose that thni 
own production of new silver should remain 
iiiirestrietcd, but tliat Governments and otlur" 
w’ho hold large stocks of silver should refrain 
from realising their holdings, and leave tin 
world’s markets free for the new production 
Now whatever critic isuis non-offh ial membei s in 
this House may have made in the past on 0111 
IKilicy of selling silver, I am sure tliat tin'' 
would not expect the Government ot liidii 
to part with the country’s rights by accecliim 
to any such one-sided arrangement 'Jli*‘ 
demand tliat the Government of India slmiild 
refrain from selling is, indeed, an astoni^lma-' 
proixisitioii when the facts are studied I'oi 
in fact, the whole world depends on India .i" 
a consumer In the five years ending Mardi ‘b 
1930, India absorbed about 540 million ount<“ 
of silver or 108 million ounces per aiiniii'i 
According to present Indications, her absorf fi‘'» 
even in the current year, will be up to 
average, so that the total absorption in 6 v e ir^ 
will be about 650 million ounces As again"' 
this, the Government of India have sold "iit 
of their own holdings a total of only alxuit 
90 million ounces since 1926 Yet it is suggested 
tliat even tliis moderate realisation is to stoi'- 
and that India is to stand aside and keep 
own home market free to absorb the prodiictin'' 
from the Mines of Mexico and the United State" 
This is a ciearlv unacceptable idea, and houever 
anxious we may be — as indeed we are b' 
help, we must, as a condition of co-operatn>n 
secure fair consideration of India’s inteiest" 

In the meanwhile, we must retain a 
hand ” 
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WAYS AND MEANS. 



I The followin" a of the estimnte<^ of ways and menus In India during 1033-34 and 

1034-3^) — 






( In crores of rupees y 


Budget, 

Revised, 

Budget, 

■ 

1033-34 

1033-34 

1034-35 

KEOEIPTS I 




1 ]']\eess of Jlevonue of tlie r<‘nirnl thnennnent 




over t \iK ndituie ( liarged to U(\«Miiie 

35 82 

32 50 

32 Oft 

li TniundKl J)ei)t ineiirreri — 




(a) I'o^t OHko (’mil (’ertiheateci (net) 

5 00 

7 80 

5 50 

(/>) l*ost Olh< e Savings liank de]>osi1s (not) 

3 40 

0 10 

() (4) 

(r) Ot lior Sa V mg'' It i nk deposits (in t) 

4 80 

5 40 

5 ‘10 

{ i\p]»ropi 1 it ion for redin t ion or .iv oid inf e ot delit 

0 88 

3 00 

3 00 

4 lliihvav and l^osts ind 'I’l legi iplis r»epre< lation 




j^iinds 

42 

00 

— 35 

Post Odlee ('ash ('('itifuate Bonus Fund 

1 3-> 

70 

1 10 

() Misoi lia neons Dejmsits and Bi'inittam es (ind) 

24 

41 

1 (»7 

'J'()T\L Bl'CIlPTs 

57 01 

50 0(> 

55 87 

DisBURsEM FNTs 




7 C ijutal ICxpenditure not ch.irged to 111 V eniie - 




(</) Stati Railwivs 

2 00 

- - 75 

2 Oft 

{!>) Postsand d'lligraiihs 


10 

40 

) Otlier it( ms 

1 0(. 

1 41 

1 20 

s Porin.merit Debt diseliarged (net) 

28 05 

42 54 

13 21 

0 Floating I)<t>t disdiarged (net) 

8 (Ht 

1 4 82 


10 Loss on rev ihntion, silr (rinslei <t( , ol a-sids 




ol tin P.ipu (’uiMiKV Bes(i\( (inf) 


7 80 

05 

11 I oiiis hv tin Central (Jov ( rnment — 




{(i) 1 o Piov nn i.il 1 o ms Fund 

{ 01 

3 (.8 

(5 00 

(h) Otlni Loans 

10 

28 

1 40 

13 Kmiuttanees Itetween Lngland and Indii - 




(a) |{(niittan(( tiom Indii tor tin lining 




ITonu 3'ieasurv 

28 00 

50 00 

35 (50 

{h) Transleis tlirougii the tJold Standaid 




Reserve and tlie Pap< 1 Cunenev Rismve 

- 50 

—31 75 


(0 f^ale of silvei 

50 

5 08 


(f/) Otliei transaftions (net) 

1 40 

1 57 

70 

1 5 P.alances of Piov liu lal Cov ernnients 

—2 7(5 

—2 00 

—2 01 

Total Disbcrsi- vipnts 

70 52 

01 03 

58 82 

\rT DtSBLRsrMFNTS 

12 (41 

31 07 

2 05 

Xew Loan 

12 00 

30 82 


^hdiution ( + ) or infrease ( — ) of cash hnlanee 

1 Cl 

! 1 15 

-} 2 05 

mug Balance 

11 73 

14 50 

' 13 44 

1 1' '^ing Balance 

11 12 

13 44 

10.49 
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Reception by the Assembly. — Strong op- | dation that it should he passed with an amend- 
position was manifested in the Assemblv to j merit to the Finaneo Menibci’s original scheme in 
the new income tax and super tax rates, and on volving areduLlion in the lowest grades of income 
the plea that Government's duty was to retrench tax and lea^Ing the highei grades untouched 
expenditure still further, an amendment was The estimated decre.ise in revenue was about .i 
passed reducing the proposed revenue from this crore of rupees compared with nearly two and 
source by R'’ 240 lakhs Government found ' a half crores created by the A‘-8emblv’8 vote 
themselves unable to accept this cut, and the The following were the rates recommend) d 
Finance Bill was returned to the Assembly by the Governor-General — 
by the Governor- General with the recommen- , 


In the case of every individual, Hindu undivided family, unrogisteied firm and other 

association of individuals not being a registered firm or a company — 

Rate 

When the total income is less than Rs 2,000 Nil. 

When the total income Is Hs 2,000 or upwaids, but is less than 

Rs 5,000 Six pies in the rupee 

When the total income Is Rs 5,000 or upu vrds, but is less than 

its 10,000 Nine ])ies in the rupee 

When the total income is Rs 10,000 or upwards, but is less than 

Rs 15,000 One anna in the rupee 

When the total income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, hut is less than 
Rs 20,000 One anna and four pies in the 

rupee 

When the total income is Rs 20,000 or iipwaards, hut Is less than 

Rs 30,000 One anna and seven pies jn 

the 111 pee 

When the total inoonie is Rs 30 000 or upw'ards, but is less than 

Rs 40,000 One anna and eleven pies in 

the rupee 

When the total ineomo is Rs 40,000 or upwards, hut is less than 

Rs 1,00,000 Two annas and one pie in 

the lupee 

When the total income is Rp 1,00,000 or upwards Two annas and two pics m 

the rupee 

In the case of every company and regKtered flim, whatever Its 

total Income Two annas and two pics in tin 

rupee 


The Bill in its recommended form was, how- 
ever, rejected by the AsBernbly by 60 votes to 
56, and was sent to the Council of State where it 
was passed It became law on being certified 
by the Governor- General The gap of Rs 105 
lakhs caused by the amended income tax figures 
was partly filled by reduction of military ex- 
penditure to the extent of Rs 60 lakhs 
and hy Rs 15 lakhs cut In civil expenditure 

Other cuts made by the Assembly and accepted 
by Government included token reductions of 
Rs 100 in the demands for Customs, Income 
Tax, Executive Council and Army Department 
Two cuts of Rs one lakh and Rs 100 were made 
In the Railway Board demand and were accepted. 

Supplementary Budget — It soon became 
evident that the worsening of the trade depression 
had seriously vitiated the revenue estimates in the 
February budget, and in September Sir George 
Schuster came before the Legislative Assembly 


with a Supplementary Finance Bill Tin 
Finance Member said that the returns for tin 
first five months indicated that they would 1*11 
short of their budget estimates for customs be *< 
least Rs 10 crores, the heaviest reductions bt ini: 
under cotton piece-goods, sugar, silver, spirit- 
and liquor, excise on motor spirit, iron and stc*' 
and in the jute export duty, while they expect nl 
a deficit of Rs IJ crores on income-tax Incona 
from Railways and Posts and Telegraphs shovs 
a similar decline The total deterioration 
income amounted to Rs 11 33 crores in ta\ 
revenue, Rs 5 48 crores on commercial depart 
ments, Rs 2 29 crores in general finance headiii}-''' 
Rs 23 lakhs under extraordinary receipts ami 
Rs. 23 lakhs under other heads As the budget 
provided for a small surplus of Rs 1 lakh on the 
basis of the present estimates there would he a 
net deficit of Rs 19 65 crores Putting the deficit 
for the current year and next year together the' 
had a gap to fill of Rs 39 05 crores He proposed 
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to with the situation on throe distinct lines, 
lii^tly, to reduce expenditure , secondly, to 
iDipose an emergency cut in salaries , and thirdly, 
to impose fresh taxation lletrcnchment 
measures in ( ivil expenditure he estimated would 
^ave about lls SO lakhs in the current year, and 
Ks 250 lakhs next year, while military expendi- 
tiue next year would be curtailed by Ra 450 lakhs 
A ten per cent cut in pay in both civil and 
military departments would lead to a saving of 
Ks ()0 lakhs in the current year and Its 190 lakhs 
next year rurning to new methods of raising 
revenue the rinance Member said his first 
proposal would be an immediate increase in the 
^.llt revenue liy abolishing the credit system, 
which would mean that the revenue would bo 
imreased by a crore of rupees each year on this 
count The main plank of his new taxation 
]iroposala was to put a temporary surcharge on 
all existing taxes with the exception of Customs 
export duties, the surcharge being 25 per cent on 
lh(' existing rates in each case He proposed that 

the surcharge for the current year in income-tax 
‘should only be 12^^ per cent, but it would be 
collected at this rate on the whole year’s income 
Government held that lu the present emergency 
they wore justified in reducing the income-tax 
exemption limit and imposing a small tax of four 
pies in the rupee on im onle^ between Ks 1 ,000 
and Hs 2,000 per annum Dealing witli special 
increases and new taxes, the I'maiu e Member 
haul “We piopose to increase the import duty 
on artificial silk piece-goods from 20 to 40 jicr 
cent and on artificial silk yarn from 10 per cent to 
15 per cent We also piopose to imroase the 
duty on broun sugar from Its 6-12-0 to lls 7-4-0 
per cwt This follows the Tariff Board’s recom- 
mendation As regards boots and shoos, we 
piopose that there should bo imposed as an 
alternative to the 20 per cent duty a minimum 
of 4 annas per pair The duty will thus be 20 per 
cent or 4 annas a pair, whichever is the higher 
e also propose to increase the duty on camphor 
and on electric bulbs from 20 to 40 per cent 
As regards all these articles the surcharge wil Ibe 
levied on the increased duty “ 

“ Then there are three items formerly on the 
free list on which wc think it justifiable to impose 
a small duty on revenue grounds The result of 
the surcharges imposed in last Budget and 
proposed now is that the level of the genera! 
n venue tariff has been increased from 16 to 25 
per cent There is, therefore, some justification 
for adding a 10 per cent duty to artkles hitherto 
free We propose to put duties of 10 per cent on 
machinery and dyes, and of i anna per lb on raw 
cotton I must expect criticism ot these duties 
especially from the cotton mills, and I must 
acknowledge that their imposition may appear 
to be in some ways inconsistent with previous 
policy The justification must be tlie need for 
Jtv enue, while as regards the cotton mills we may 
cl.iim that on balance their position will be 
improved by our surcliarge proposals, for under 
thp'^e the import duties on cotton piece-goods will 
he mci eased by one quarter This more than 
offsets the burden of ^ anna per lb. on goods made 
irom imported cotton, and affords an effective 
to possible criticisms on the grounds to 
''"hich I have referred I have one more word 
‘0 say as regards the income-tax proposals In 
considering the cut to be applied to the salaries 
01 Government officials we considered what total 


reduction of their emoluments could fairly be 
imposed If the general rate of reduction is to bo 
10 per cent , that represents what we think fair, 
and it further inci eases of Inconie tax were to be 
added, that would go beyond the reasonable 
limit We therefore propose that increases of 
income-tax both by way of surcharge on existing 
rates or by way of imposition of a tax for the first 
time on salaries from Ks 1,000 to lls 2,000 should 
be merged in any general i ut wliich we are 
imposing or which the Provincial Governments 
mav Impose *’ 

The Finance Member’s final proposal was to 
increase the postage for inland letters to 1 J annas 
instead of 1 anna and for postcards to 9 pies 
instead of 6 pies That enlianccment was 
expected to produce lls 73 lakhs in a full vear and 
go a long way to cover the deficit of Ks 92 lakhs 
m the working results of tlie Posts and Tele- 
graphs Department w'huh would be left even if 
tile retommeiidations ot the Posts and Telegraphs 
Accounts Enquiry Committee were accepted. 

Need for Solvency — The net result for the 
cun cut yi'ar wms an estimated Increase in 
taxation of lls 711 laklis which, together with 
lls 37 lakhs from increased iiostal charges ana 
Ks 100 laklis from salt revenue, meant, with 
ntrcmhment measures, an improvement of 
lls 938 lakhs as against an estimated deficit of 
Ks 19 55 ( rores They would thus close the year 
with a d< H< It of Ks 10 17 crores On the other 
hand, in 1912-33 they would feel the full benefit 
of the retrencliment measures and the extra 
taxaion, making a total improvement of Ks 24 78 
crores against .in estimated deficit of Ks 19 60 
crorcs I’hey should tlius close tlie year with a 
surplus of lls 5 23 crores The combined result 
of the two years would be a deficit of Ks 4 94 
< rores, which they were justified in regarding 
as covered by making during this period ot 
exceptional stress a reduction of about Ks 247 
lakhs ill e.uh year for the provision for reduction 
or avoid am e of debt The net admlnistrativeii 
exjienditurc would, according to their plans, 
proocecd as follows — 

1930- 31 Ks 79 67 crores 

1931- 32 .. Ks 74.66 crorcs 

1932- 33 . Ks 65 96 crores. 

Concluding his speech Sir George Schuster 
said “ I referred at the outset of my speech to 
the dangers, now that we are divorced from a 
gold standard, of any inflationary action for the 
purposes of meeting the current expenditure of 
the Government If once that process starts, it 
may be impossible to save the country from a 
complete collapse of its currency That has been 
the experience of all countries whose currencies 
collapsed after the War They all went through 
the same process Budgetary deficits, met first 
by borrowing , then a reluctance of the public to 
subscribe to government loans or treasury bills, 
then recourse to the note-printing press and 
inflation to provide funds to meet current public 
expenditure , then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes printed faster and faster until 
the amoutits reached astronomical figures, and 
finally the complete disappearance of any value 
to the currency at all We want to erect a solid 
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barrier agaiost the pfjssibibty of India gcttin" 1 
on to that slippery slope That is the essential 
ju8tl6cation for our proposals We have heard 
much talk in the last days about the dis- 
appearance of our currency reserves But no cur- 
rency can be large enough to stand up against 
a lack of confidence in the currency Bcservcs 
are only valuable to tide over temporary difilcul- 
tles The real safeguard must be confidence in 
the soundness of a country’s financial situation 
If a country meets current expenditure with 
current revenue, and if, further, it has a favour- 
able balance of trade, then it <an fate all the 
vicissitudes of fortune with (onfidence. 
and its actual currency reserves are of minor 
importance. 

Assembly Opposition — The Finance Mem- 
ber’s statement and fresh taxation pro- 
posals came as a shock to the Assembly, and 
sirong opposition to certain sections of the Bill 
was manifested from the start Most of the 
non-official members maintained that larger 
cuts in expenditure should be made, instancing 
the need for still further retrenchment m the 
Army demands When the Bill was discussed 
clause by clause, a motion was carried placing 
mill machinery, etc , again on the free ini])ort 
list and the proposal to Increase postal rates wag 
rejected. Amendments to the income tax 
increases were carried omitting the reduction 
of the minimum taxable income from Us 2,000 
to Ha 1,000, and making the 25 per cent surcharge 
levied during 1932-33 applicable only to incomes 
over Rs 10,000 per annum When the discussion 
finished the Bill was returned to the Assembly 
with a recommendation by the Governor-Ocneral 
that It should be passed in its original form 
Lord Willingdon pointed out that the amend- 
ments made by the Assembly would reduce the 
expected revenue by Us 4 crores over eighteen 
months, and added “ I am satisfiea that I cannot 
consistently with my responsibilities allow this 
deficiency to remain uncovered ” The Bill as 
amended was, however, rejected by the Assembly 
by 63 votes to 48 It was taken to the 
Council of State where it was passed and was 
thereafter certified as law by the Governor- 
General 

The 1932*33 Budget — Biescnting the 10 32-3 ^ 
budget on March 7th, 1932, the Finam e Member 
explained that the circumstances were somewhat 
unusual The supplementary budget had been 
Introduced only six months eaiiier Ho did not 
therefore, propose to ask the House at the 
present stage to approve any extensions 01 
modifications of the plan foi raising revenue 
put forward in September 3 931 On the basis 
of the supplomentarv Imdget in Septomlx'r 
it was homed to reoiuce the dollnt for the i uirent 
vear to Ks 10 17 ( rores and foi the toliowing 
year to realise a surplus of l{s 52.3 lakhs but 
experience had made it neo essarv to revuse these 
estimates A detcrioiation m the figures bv 
al)Out Rs 3 croios was to bo allowetl lor each 
> ear and it was anticipated that the cm rent 
vear would close with a deficit of Hs 13 6 crores 
snd that the surplus for 1932-33 would be 
i’ts 2 15 crores The Finance Member reminded 
tlie House that for the current year and the next 
year combined no loss than Rs 13 71 crores 
was being provided from revenue for reduction 
or avoidance of debt 


Revenue Estimates — The budget estimatfs 
for ( ustoms loceipts in 1 932-33 were put al 
Rs 415 lakhs less than in the previous yeai 
in spite of the increased duties imposed by tlo 
emergency budget and which were expected to 
bring in an additional revenue of Rs crores 
The main deterioration occurred under the heads 
of sugar, silver, cotton piecegoods and liquoi^ 
Referring to the revenue from the lommerdfil 
depaitments the Finance Member said that iiu 
< ontribiitions fiom the railways wore expectfd 
either in the (unent \ear or the next As 
regards Posts and Telogiaphs the loss in working 
in the (.oniing year was expoc ted to be about 
Rs 16 l.ikhs 

Expenditure Estimates — The total tisil 
and not military expenditure in 19.32-33 mus 
estimated at Rs 67,30 lakhs whuh was Rs 1 1 S4 
lakhs less than for 19.30-.J1 and Rs 795 lakli^ 
less than the cunent budget On the siibj((t 
of r( tionchmont the Finance Member said 

“ For the present I would remind Honourablr 
Members of the following broad facts, when tluu 
compare what we have achieved with the reci^m 
mendations of the various Retrenchment (’oni 
mittees The total recommended by the four 
civil Siib-Committees was Rs 4,99 lakhs, and 
w'o have against this achieved economies ni 
Rs 4 3.3 lakhs or nearly 87 per cent — befon 
allowing for terminal charges which, of coursi 
the committees did not take into account ” 

“ I would mention two other striking result^ 
m tills connection The first is the actii.il 
reduction in Expenditure I have alrench 
given the flguics from the accounts showing: 
a reduction of 11,84 lakhs for Civil and Militan 
Expenditure (excluding Posts and Telegrapl^' 
since 1930-31 The position may also be statoi 
in another way If Honourable Members will 
look at the analytical table which is included 
in the Financial Secretary’s mcmorandiini 
(whuh is prepared now on a slightly difloreid 
basis troin that whuli I circulated in Septernben 
the\ will find that what I may describe as tie 
net controllable adrainistiative oxpenditun 
civil and military (which excludes the cost fi 
collection of taxes and of the admini''trati'i!' 
ot salt and Posts and Telegraphs expend 
lias been brought down from just over Rs Tc 
crores in 1930-31 to just over Rs 64 crores foi 
1932-33, a reduction of about 16 per cent ” 

The second fact Is of a more distressing nafe 
but it indicates tho magnitude of the efted 
which wo have made In pursuance of tin 
retrenchment earapaign the following append 
ments In the Civil Depaitments (including Ped> 
and Telegraplis) have been or will shortly coine 
under 1 eduction so far as information 
piesc at available — 

Ga/cttcvl ofticcjb . " 

Ministerial establishment and othei 
j superior establishment 

Inferior establislimeiit . . 1 < * ' 


Total 
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Army Ejcpenditare — On the subject of 
mUitary expenditure the Finance Member 
said — 

“ In September last I Informed the House 
that His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief 
had agreed, as the Army’s contribution in the 
national cmi'rgcncy to accept a cut of Rs 5i 
erores on his 1031 *32 budget I have now only 
to say that His Excellency has made good his 
undertaking in full, and that the estimate for 
the military budget in 1932-33, excluding again 
ttie special grant for the Territorial Force, 
stands at 46 65 crorcs ’* 

Honourable Members will find among their 
budget documents an Army Department paper 
giving a detailed account of the methods by 
which this reduced figure has been reached 
The total reduction, which is raised to 5J crorcs 
to allow lor certain unavoidable new items such 
as the establishment of the Indian Sandhurst, 
IS made up of first, 1 40 erores from cuts in pay, 
secondly, 3 10 erores from retrenchment mea- 
sures in recurrent expenditure, and thirdly, 1 
(Tore from postponement of progress with the 
special re-equipment programme It is neces- 
s<irv to appreciate the exact significance of these 
savings To take the first — the cut in pay, this, 
except for certain categories of British Arm> 
])crsonnel (in regard to whom the reduction, 
following what has been done in England, is 
])ermanent), represents the general 10 per cent 
cut which we have imposed on all Gov^eriirnent 
servants, and, as we have undertake ii that this 
eut will be restored as soon as conditions permit, 
most of this part of the reduction must be 
icgardcd as purely temporary Turning to the 
second class, the retrenchment in recurrent 
expenditure, this to some extent is accounted 
for by special temporary savings, such as the 
eating down of stocks and postponement oi 
esafiitial buildings As regards the third class, 
the postponement of the re-equipment pro- 
gramme, this cannot be regarded as jicrmancnitlv 
cancelled It docs, however, represent special 
non-reeurring expenditure, and when conditions 
permit it will be necessary to consider special 
means for financing the completion of this 
piogramme.” 

“ The signifleanee of these remarks may he 
indicated ih the following way As regards the 
cut in pay, when the general cut of 30 per cent 
Is removed this will automatically throw hack 
on to the Army a recurrent liability of 1,23 
lakhs — (1,40 less 17 which is a permanent cut) 
As regards the retrenchment in normal expen- 
diture, about 65 lakhs of this represents savings 
"huh are not m the strict sense recurrent 
^liout 20 lakhs represents drafts on stocks, etc 
•tid 45 lakhs postponement ot the iirovision for 
hnildmgs which are regarded by the Army 
bf partment as essential As regards the post- 
ponement of the re-equipment programme, the 
onf crore saved on this for next year may have 
bi be found later by some form of special non- 

urnng provision The Army authorities 
ll‘l^c throughout made it clear that they have 
onlv agreed to postponement in order to help 
in meeting the present nationa emergency, and 
blit the pennanent cancellation of these mea- 
sures could not — consistently with maintaining 
bic efficiency of the Army — be effected " 
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“ His Excellency the Commander-ln-Chicf 
has given an assurance that he will not relax 
his efforts to secure further reductions in recur- 
rent expenditure both by pressing on with 
measures already acccj)ted, and by dcvelopiing 
any further lines that may present themselves, 
but he has made it clear that he does not see 
any hope of being able to find economies in 
normal expenditure, that is to say, economies 
from measures other than the reduction ot 
fighting trooiis which raises quite different issues, 
which can go near to balancing the burden of 
3,23 lakhs which would arise from restoring cuts 
in pay combined with the disappearance of the 
65 lakhs of spet lal savings on recurrent expendi- 
ture from next year In support of this ho 
points out that in spite of the intensive examina- 
tion of all sources of economy both by his own 
officers and by the Jlctrcnehment Committee, 
it was only possible to work up to the jiresent 
reduction of erores bv reducing troops at a 
saving of 35 lakhs Furthei, although provision 
has been mnd(' m the estimates for 1932-33 for 
some rise in thi prices of food grams, as com- 
pared with those prevailing in 1931-32, the 
rates now taken are still far below the recent 
iiomml level, and, if prices should rise to, and 
be stabilised at, something like the 3 929 k vel, 
this event, though wckome on general grounds, 
w'ould mean an automatic increase in the military 
estimates On these considerations His Excel- 
lency wishes it to be made clear that he cannot 
regard the budget figure of 46 (>5 erores as 
reproscnling a new' standard level of standing 
( barges, and that the normal cost of the Forces 
<it their jiresent strength when the cut m paj is 
restored must be rei ognised to be about 48 
ciores even it the prevailing low price s lor grain, 
etc , eontmu(‘ I have thought it right to let 
Honourable Mi'inbcrs know the com lusions which 
Ills Excellency has drawn from the tacts ot the 
present situation, and 1 can only add that the 
Government will continue to press for all possible 
efforts to secure fuithcr recurrent economies, 
and that the campaign for n trenc hment will not 
be regarded as finally closed with the achieve- 
ments of this year " 

The 1933-34 Budget — In introducing the 
budget, the Finance Member summarised the 
results for the tw'o previous years The results 
for 1931-32 had turned out to be Rs 2 erores 
better than antu ipated in the budget speech 
and the account for the year showed a deficit 
after providing nearly Rs 7 crorcs for the 
reduction of debt of Rs 11 J erores For the 
year 1932-33 the latest revised estimates indicat- 
ed that the surplus would be Rs 217 laklis or 
I Rs 2 lakhs more than was estimated Ho 
continued to estimate revenue for 1933-34 — 
particularly customs revenue — is, in view of the 
completely uncertain and abnormal conditions, 
a task of quite unprecedented difticulty Indeed 
I may say that accurate estimation is impossible 
In these circumstances and for the reasons 
which I have explained, we have thought that 
the most reasonable course is to assume that the 
general position next year will be the same as 
for the current year, neither better nor worse, 
and in particular that India will be able to 
maintain the same purchasing power for commo- 
dities imported from abroad. 
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Ciutomi — The aEusumption, however, tliat 
the value of imports will be maintained does 
not necessarily Imply that the value of the 
import duties will also remain the same. 

I have already explained the special jKJsitlon 
as regards sugar, showing how the present 
development of the Indian industry is affecting 
our revenue. On these considerations we think 
it necessary to allow for a drop of one crore 
in receipts from the sugar import duties which 
will not be offset by any Increase under other 
heads. 

In regard to cotton piece-goods also, for 
reasons which I have explained, we think it 
necessary to regard the revenue from import 
duties — at least on Japanese goods — as to some 
extent abnormal and nothkely to be repeated 
Here therefore we have allowed for a drop of 
80 lakhs. 

As against these reductions we have thought 
it safe to count on a small revenue (26 latos) 
from silver imports — because having closed 
the gap in our land customs line on the Burmese 
frontier, through which a large trade in silver 
from China was suddenly developmg In the 
course of the last year, we think it reasonable 
to expect a moderate resumption of dutiable 
imports. 

Making allowance for these and other minor 
variations, our customs revenue estimates for 
next year are put at 51,25 laklis showing a 
reduction of 104 lakhs from the revised estimates 
of the current year. 


The position as regards net receipts may be 
summarised as follows — 

Revenue 

(Lakhs). 

Budget Estimate, 1932-33 , . 62,31 27 

Revised Estimate, 1932-33 . . 62,28 66 
Budget Estimate, 1933-34 . , 61,24 60 

Debt Service — Regarding the service of debt 
the Finance Member said — 

In the first place, as regards interest pay- 
ments, the reductions shown are satisfactory, 
namely, 204 lakhs as compared with 1931-32, 
and 61 lakhs as compared with the revised 
estimate for 1932-33. I must however explahi 
that the full result of the conveision operations 
recently undertaken is not yet revealed The 
results indeed of the latest operation were not 
known at the time our estimates had to be 
compiled ; but apart from this there are other 
special reasons. Although our main conversion 
scheme has been directed to substituting one 
form of permanent debt for another, the process 
has been a continuous one which is not yet 
completed, and the first actual result in the 
current year has been to reduce treasury bills 
held by the public and the Paper Currency 
Reserve by approximately Rs 34 crores. Cur- 
rent rates for treasury bills had fallen so low 
that this aspect of the conversion actually 
represents, initially at least, an Increase in the 


interest charges. It must be remembertd 
however, that this large reduction in our treasur\ 
bill outstandings is not only a sound operation 
in Itself, but by strengthening the Government 
position enables it to reduce interest rates botli 
for the remaining volume of treasury bills and 
for its permanent debt.” 


Civil Expenditure The budget estimate 
of Civil expenditure for the current year (lOdi; 
33), i e., excluding military expenditure, expen 
diture on Commercial departments and Debt 
services, was 20,65 lakhs Our revised cstimatt 
now gives the figure as 20,89 lakhs. There is 
thus an apparent Increase of 24 lakhs But a 
closer examination shows that this increase 
does not denote any Increase in real expenditure 
and. Indeed, that the economy in recurrent 
expenditure has been greater than that whiclj 
we promised The figure of expenditure as 
shown in our accounts has had to be increa'^cd 
because special items amounting in all to C&i 
lakhs, but the great bulk of which do not denoti 
real expenditure, have had to be included. 

“ Under the other heads of real expenditnn 
we shall have achieved during this year economu s 
of Rs. 46 laklis more than we promised, ]t 
may be remembered that in my budget spccdi 
in March last I stated that, broadly speakmj: 
against a total retrenchment In oxpenditurt 
of Rs 499 lakhs recommended by the four (uil 
sub-committees. Government had achieved 
economies of 433 lakhs, or nearly 87 per cent 
before allowing for terminal charges which tlu 
committees did not take into account Tin 
results according to the revised estimate for the 
current year which I have just given show that 
the actual economies achieved in normal expend i 
ture amount to 46 lakhs more than this, tliat i- 
to say, to a total of 478 lakhs, or nearly 96 pa 
cent of the amount recommended by tin 
retrenchment committees. 

” Turning to the estimates of expenditiirt 
under these civil heads for next year, I am glad 
to be able to report a still further improvement 
As compared with the current year with it" 
budget estimate of 20,65 lakhs and the revi'^ol 
estimate of 20,89 lakhs, the estimates for 1933-.t i 
are 20,63 lakhs, that is to say, a reduction < ! 
36 laklis on the current year in spite of the 
following facts , first, that we have allowed for 
reducing the cut in pay to 6 per cent therc]i\ 
incurring extra charges of 28 lakhs on these 
particular civil heads, secondly that we ha^( 
to meet the normal increments In time scab 
pay wliich still involve an annual additicii ut 
sometliing like 16 lakhs, and thirdly, that 'w 
have to meet new obligatory expenditiin 
amounting to about 17 lakhs, the nature'ot 
which I shall shortly expla-in If all these items 
arc taken into account it will be seen that tb» 
total of the net reductions otherwise oftecttsl 
under the normal heads of expenditure amoiiijt 
to no less than 96 lakhs Honourable Meinba- 
may say that they are not concerned with tbi' 
figure but only with the saving of 36 
actually effected, but I have given 
explanations in order to show how we ar* 
continuing the retrenchment effort and what i 
1 constant effort is required ^merely to pre\tiit 
expenditure from growing ” 
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Military Expenditure — “ When I turn to 
the provision for the Military or Defence Budget 
the results are equally, or even more, satisfac- 
tory For the current year (1932-33) allowing 
for the fnll effects of the 10 per cent cut in pay, 
the net budgetary allotment was Us. 40 74 
crores For next year the net expenditure 
provided for in the estimates, after allowing 
lor an extra charge of Bs 62J lakhs due to the 
reduction m the cut in pay to 6 per cent is 
Its 46 20 crores That is to say although the 
pay bill is increased by Rs 62i laklis the net 
expenditure is to be reduced by Its 54 lakhs ” 


incomes below Rs 2,000 from Government 
ofhcials — not only officials paid against the 
Central budget, but officials of the Railways 
and officials serving under the Provincial Govern- 
ments — a net increase in income-tax receipts 
of 53 lakhs. 

The net cost of tlie proposal to the Central 
Government is thus 55 lakhs 

Change* in Duties — The budget announced 
changes in the import duties on boots and shoes 
and artificial silk goods 


Financial Summary, 1933-34. 

Rs lakhs 

Revenue — Bettor. Worse 


Customs — (Reduction duo to fall 
allowed for in imports of sugar 
and cotton piece-goods) 

Income-tax — (Increase due to re- 
moval of exemption from sur- 
charge on Government ser- 
vants) . . . . 53 

Salt — (Reduction mainly due to 
termination of temporary in- 
crease in receipts on termina- 
tion of credit system) 

Opium . , , . . 25 

Finance heads — Net changes in- 
cluding additional expenditure 
of 1 on account of part resto- 
ration of cut in pay 

Commercial departments — Not 
revenue 

Miscellaneous — (Reduction of 30 
due to no provision being in- 
cluded in next year’s estimates 
f ir Gam by Exchange) 

Expenditure — 

Militan/ Civil heads — Net 
reduction effected in spite of 
part restoration of pay cut 
costing 79 i lakhs under these 
heads as compared with the 
revised estimates (This net 
reduction together with the 
reduction of 5 under Irrigation 
and Currency and Mint taken 
on the revenue side gives a 
total reduction of 90 as 
mentioned in para 61) 85 


1,04 


1.63 


15 

11 

45 


Total .. 163 338 


a result of the changes thus summarised 
Ou net deterioration for next year is estimated 
-■d 175 lakhs, and thus the surplus of 217 lakhs 
diown In the revised estimate for the current 
ar ^vlll be leduced to surplus of 42 lakhs 

The Cut in Pay — Concerning the Govern- 
nt’s decision to restore half the cut in pay the 
f in.) nee Member said that the total cost was 
108 lakhs 

As against this the Central budget will re- 
‘ ^’\er as a result of the withdrawal of the exemp- 
of income-tax surcharges and the tax on 


Assembly Decisions < 

The assembly throw out the proposal for a 
stamp duty on cheques and by 59 votes to 33 
carried a resolution to reduce the rate of 
income tax from 4 pies to 2 piea on incomes 
between Rs 1,000 and Rs 1,500 

The 1934-35 Budget — Summing up the 
results for 1933-34 when Introducing the 1934-35 
budget the Finance Member said that with the 
arrangement to provide Rs 3 crores for debt 
reduction Instead of the Rs 6 89 crores due 
under the debt reduction convention the year 
would close with a surplus of Rs 120 lakhs 
This sum Government proposed to set aside 
as a spcfial fund to cover relief measures in 
respect of earthquake damage For 1934-36 
Government were expecting a drop of Rs 280 
lakhs in revenue which was more than account- 
ed for by the anticipated falling off in sugar 
import duties, while expenditure would be 
Rs 2 lakhs higher. In order to provide an 
even balance for 1934-35 it was necessary to 
find means of improving the position to the 
extent of Rs. 163 lakhs. 

Customs — On the subject of the likely yield 
from customs revenue the Finance Member 
said — 

The most important single item is sugar. In 
the case of which the very rapid development 
of local manufacture, to which I have already 
referred and to which I shall refer again, seems 
to be leading towards the early extermination 
of imports on a substantial scale Indeed It is 
no exaggeration to say that the success of our 
protective policy for sugar is tiie main cause of 
our budgetary difficulties In 1930-31 we 
raised over lOl crores from sugar Even in 
1932-33 we got nearly 7 crores In the current 
year we budgeted for 6,10 lakhs and we actually 
expect to receive no more than 6,00 lakhs, 
while for next year we cannot count on more 
I than 2,05 lakhs Indeed we should normally only 
have allowed for 1,80 lakhs next year (or an 
import of about 100,000 tons) but as a result of 
the earthquake In Bihar the operation of seven 
factories may be altogether stopped or seriouslv 
curtailed and on this account we have increased 
our estimate of imports Even so this item 
accounts for a loss of 2,95 lakhs as compared 
with the revised estimates for 1933-34 and of 4,05 
lakhs as compared with the budget estimate. 

Closely connected with this is the Item of 
Land Customs which has hitherto mainly repre- 
sented duty on sugar imports over the Viram- 
gam line. In this case our revised estimate for 
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1933-34 at 1 crore Is SO lakhs higher than the 
budget, the Increase being mainly due to the 
receipt of a large payment of nrrcurs For 
next year we are only budgeting for 35 lakhs 
owing to declining sugar imports so that under 
this head there is a loss of 66 lakhs as compared 
with the revised estimate for 1933-34 

Then we must be prepared for a substantial 
drop in the macldnerv import duty. We expect 
to get 1,32 lakhs from this in the current year, 
or 17 lakhs more than our budget estimate 
but these high receipts are to the exceptionally 
large imports of sugar machinery We cannot 
count on tlioir continuance and we have reduced 
next veer’s estimated to 1 crore which means 
a drop of 32 laklis on the revised estimates of 
the current year 

Another item which I will select for special 
mention, because I have some proposals to make 
about it later, is manufactured tobacco Hero 
the operation of our duties as a rc'sult of iccent 
changes and surcharges has given a protective 
stimulus to the loc al manufacture of a class of 
cigarette whicli was hitherto imported We 
budgeted for 50 lakhs m the current jear, but 
on our revised estimates expect to get only 
28 and on this we have to allow for a further 
loss of 8 lakhs next year unless a change is made 

The special items which I have selected for 
mention account for a loss in import duties 
next year of 4,00 lakhs as compared with the 
revised estimates for the current year On all 
the other customs items combined we are 
budgetuig for a net increase of 1,76 lakhs, so 
that the net detenoiation under customs as 
compared with the ri'vlsed estimates for the 
current year is 2,25 lakhs 

Other Revenue — The changes in other 
heads of lievenue do not call for any detailed 
comment We are allowing for a slight recovery 
of 12 lakhs in 1'axcs on Income to a total of 
17i crores, and we should ha\e put this 26 
lakhs higher if it had not been for the losses 
which must be anticijiated from the earthquake 
We are also allowing tor an increase of 18 lakhs 
on salt and for a drop in the gross reciijits from 
Opium of 64 lakhs The declining revenue 
from the latter item owing to the jiohcy adopted 
m 1925 has been another cause of budgetary 
difficulties Altogether the total drop to be 
allowed lor in Revenue as compaied with the 
Revised estimates for the current jear is 2,74 
lakhs, which is more than accounted lor by the 
loss on sugar 

Expenditure — On the subject of expenditure 
Sir George Schuster said — 

So far as concerns expenditure, wo are still 
se4irchlng for further economies, and have 
regidly maintained our rule tliat no new item 
of expenditure shall be admitted unless it is 
absolutely obligatory or unless it is likely to be 
economicallv productive We have also, as 
I have already announced, decided that the 
6 per cent cut in pay ought to be retained for 
another year. As a result there is a very 
satisfactory reduction of 2,12 lakhs in the i 
Budget provision for next year as compared 
with the Budget for the current year, and of 
2,90 lakhs as compared with the actuals for J 


last year (1932-33) for, while expenditure on 
Civil Administration has been kept practically 
unchanged in spite of the normal increments m 
pay, there is a substantial saving on interest 
charges due to conversion schemes and the 
improvement in Government credit, while the 
military contribution from His Majesty’s Govern 
ment means a big reduction in the Army Budget 

The demand under the Defence head stands 
for next year at 44 38 crores This is 4 lakhs 
less than the Revised estimates for the current 
year and 1,82 lakhs better than the Budget 
estimate The latter l)ig reduction is of cours< 
due to the payment now made by His Majest\’s 
Government as a result of the finding of tlx 
Capitation Tribunal, to which I have alreadv 
referred The House is fully informed as to 
the facta m this case, and I need not add furtlu r 
explanations, but I wish to take this occasion 
to review the course of military expenditun 
during the period of my office as Finance Mim 
her The salient fact is that the total demand 
has been reduced by no less than 10 72 crorts, 
from 55 10 crores in 1929-80 to the present 
figure of 44 38 crores This is a remarkable 
reduction and I venture to think that if I had 
proplicsied its achievement in 1920, my prophecy 
would have been greeted either with incre- 
dulity or, among those who gave credence to 
it, with extreme satisfaction In the deb.i^<s 
at that time the great demand was always that 
w'c should get Defence expenditure down t(» 
the so-called Inchcape figure of 50 crores lot 
now we are nearly six crores below that. 

Debt Services — Regarding the interest on 
debt, the Finance Member said — It ’s .i 
notable fact that the net figure for 1934-30 
under Interest on Ordinary debt is less than 
nothing — in fact a surplus balance of about 
1 lakh This is a reduction of 1,17 laklis on 
the budget for 1033-34, though it is actualli 
about the same as for the revised estimates 
’J'he comparison is complicated bv the position 
as regards war debt payments In the budgit 
of 1933-34 we provided 88 lakhs against this 
liability, but as no pa-vment was made this 
amount was saved, and, as I have alreaih 
explained, is the main reason for the savint: 
on the revised estimates As regards 1934-3a 
His Majesty’s Government has already agned 
to the postponement of the instalment due in 
June 1934, but we have made provision for tin 
second half > ear’s instalment, and we have a. so 
assumed that the outstanding arrears, excluding' 
the amount in suspense, will be capitalised .nni 
the total discharged by equated payinentb 
ending 1952 to cover principal and interc-t 
On this basis we are making provision for os 
lakhs m the 1934-35 budget Excluding tho^o 
War Debt provisions the comparison betwetn 
1933-34 and 1934-35 works out as follows — 

1933-34 Budget 28 lakhs 

1933- 34 Revised . Nil. 

1934- 35 Budget —59 lakhs c , 

net surplus) 

There is thus really an improvement of 
lakhs on the budget for 1933-34 and of 59 laklis 
on the Revised 

Under Interest on Other Obligations there 
is an increase in the budget provision for 1934 - > 
of 72 lakhs over the budget for 1933-84 and 0. 
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likhs over the Revised estimate This is 
icrounted for by an extra charge of 50 lakhs 
m respect of l)onus on Post Office Cash Certi- 
ficates, while the balance represents mainly 
interest on the increased amount of Post Office 
.s.ivmgs Bank deposits 

I might sum up the result by saying that as 
regards Interest charges, meludmg both Inter- 
fst on Ordinary Debt and Interest on Other 
Obligations, we have to provide next year 
41 lakhs less than was allowed for in the budget 
()l 1933-34, but 68 lakhs more than we are 
allowing in the revised estimates, and that as 
against the latter increase we are providing 58 
lakhs more on War Debt and 50 lakhs more on 
I’ost Office Cash Certificates 

Changes in Duties — The Finance Member 
,innounced the inifiosition of an exiise duty on 
sugar in the following words — 

After careful consideration we have decided 
to propose a dual poliev , on the one hand the 
imposition of an excise dvtij on fartoru produced 
«imr, and on the otiier iiand tiie introduction 
ot legislation liy the Central Ooverninent wlinh 
will enable the Provincial Governments to ajiply 
sf hemes for enfon ing a minimum price for 
(.'me to be paid by the factory to tlie grower 
As I have already stated, the present duty of 
lis 9-1-0 per ewt is Re 1-13-0 above the basic 
(lutv of Rs 7-4-0 recommended by the Tariff 
hoard. In their report, however, the Tariff 
hoard recommended that there should be 
power for Government to increase the measure 
of protection by 8 annas per cwt when Java 
sugar was being Imported at a price less than 
its 4 per maund to Calcutta We jiropose to 
assume that the conditions justifying this extra 
margin of protection arc likely to continue in 
'Mstence for the present, and therefore to leave 
a protective margin of Rs 7-12-0 per cwt 
<111(1 to impose an exc ise dutif of Re 1-5-0 jier civt 
e assume that this will yield Rs 1,47 laklis, 
•uid out of this we propose to set aside an amount 
' (unvalent to 1 anna per cwt , representing about 
" lakhs, as a fund to be distributed among the 
hrovinces where white sugar is produced for 
tile purpose of assisting the organisation and 
operation of co-operative societic‘S among the 
(.lue growers so as to help them in securing 
fair prices, or for other purposes directed to 
tlic same end 

Tobacco Duties — The Finance Mcinbcu 

‘'did — 

hnder our present tariff, as modified by the 
surcharges, the duty on cigarettes works 
out at something like double the duty on the 
tobacco used m making similar cigarettes In 
tudia , and the result has been to divert the 
Juanufacture of the great majcjrity of the lead- 
ing brands of cigarettes to factories m India 
oclongmg to the same interests as previously 
imported these brands from abroad Such an 
imiustnal development has never made a claim — 
‘iml I do not think it could make a good claim — 
tint it satisfies the principles of discriminatory 
protection and should therefore receive abnor- 
imil encouragement from the tariff We have 
ijn\\ decided to fix the relation between the 
only on cigarettes and the duty on raw tobacco 
< n a more rational basis, and we have consider- 
hopes that, while not depriving the interest 


concerned of reasonable assistance, it will bring 
back the class of cigarette concerned into the 
field of open competition between the imported 
and locally made article, and result, without 
detriment to the interest of the consumer, in 
some increase of revenue from import duties 
We propose to take for cigarettes a specific duty 
roughly corresponding to the identical amount 
that would have been paid on the quantity of 
leat contained in the flgarettes and to add to 
this specific duty the normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent ad lalorem, thus leaving the local 
industry with no more than the benefit which 
IS enjo\ed by every non-prote( ted industry 
engaged in the inaimfacture of goods which are 
subject to our present normal revenue duty of 
25 per cent The details are as follows. 

At present what I may call the basic rate of 
duty on cigarettes is Rs 10-10 per thousand, 
while there are smaller classes whi( h are assessed 
at Rs 15 and Rs 8-8 jier thousand, the division 
between these classes being dependent upon 
values The present rate ot duty on raw tobaeto 
IS Rs 2 per lb standard and Re 1-8 preferential 
(Imports entitled to the benefit of preferential 
duty are negligible) The revised rates that 
we jiropose arc — 

On raw tobacco Rs 2-6-0 per lb standard 
and Re 1-14-0 per lb preferential 

On cigarettes Rs 5-15-0 per thousand plus 
25 per cent ad valorem 

Silver - Announcing a reduction in the 
Hil\er import by 2J annas to 5 annas per ounce 
Sir George ScliustiT said — 

At yiresent the imjiorts of silver liave for all 
practical purposes etased, so that against our 
Imdget estimate tor the current year of 25 lakhs 
we only e\pt ( ted to receive 1 lakh, and there is 
no reason, it the present duty continues, to 
antkipat(‘ more next year The decline in the 
import of silver is of course primarily due to 
the lack of pun basing power in the country 
which has turned India into an exporter of 
gold instead of an importer to the extent of 
many (rores jier annum of gold and silver. 
Therefore in pesent conditions the existence of 
this high duty (. an hardly be regarded as having 
any appreciable effect on the nomml trade, 
though it is probably encouraging some smug- 
gling, and it is certainly attracting movements 
of silver through any graps which exist in out 
land customs regime Jiast >ear I mentioned 
that we weie taking steps to deal with this 
on the Burma frontier, and further steps in 
respect of other places arc now under consider- 
ation While this is an undesirable condition 
we think that the time has come on general 
grounds to take account of the fact that if 
India’s pure basing power for silver were to 
revive the existence of a duty at the present 
level would not only provide an increased 
incentive to smuggling, but would also act as 
a serious obstacle to legitimate trade Moreover 
we must also take into account our general 
nolle y in this matter The part which the 
Indian delegates plaved in bringirm about 
the Sliver agreement at the World Eeonoiuio 
Conference, which has already been ratified by 
the Indian Legislature must be regarded as 
indicating our desire to co-operate with other 
countries and especially with the United States 
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of America In measures designed to improve 
Its price. Although we must reserve our liberty 
to impose a duty on silver for revenue purposes, 1 
we must on the other hand recognise that a duty j 
which is so high as to operate as a serious impe- ^ 
diment to trade may also be unprofitable from 
the revenue point of view Therefore, both as 
a measure of co-operation with the United 
States of America and other countries interested 
in silver, and also for the purpose of improving 
the prospects of our own revenue, we think the 
time has come to make a reduction in the silver 
duties 

The only eonsideration whUh can weigh with 
us on the other side is the effect of any such 
reduction on local prices There can be no 
doubt that the existence of our duty throughout 
the last few years has done something to protect 
the internal price of a commodity which is an 
important store of value to the poorest classes 
We do not wish to disturb this position, but as 
the facts are to-day we think we can lower the 
duty without risk of doing so Taking the 

f irices of silver which have been ruling recently 
n London (about to 20id per standard 

ounce), the prices in Bombay have been ruling 
round about Rs 56 per 100 tolas as against 
per ounce m London On the basis of a 
London price of 19^ was calculated that the 
parity price in Bombay allowing for import 
duty and other charges, ought to be Its 61-11-9 
per hundred tolas, so that it looks as if the Bom- 
bay prices have been keeping at a level at least 
Us 6-11-9 per 100 tolas below the full parity 
The duty of 7^ annas per ounce is equivalent 
to Rs 17-9-3 per 100 tolas It apj)ears there- 
fore that we might reduce the duty by one-third 
% e , by annas per ounce without thereby 
necessarily affectmg the Bombay price at all, 
for it would still be somewhat below t'lie London 
parity 

Export Duty on Hidei. — The export duty on 
raw hides was abolished by the 1934-35 budget 

Excite on Matches — Announcing that the 
Government intended to hand oxer half the 
jute export duty to the jute producing Provin- 
ces, the Finance Member said that the Govern- 
ment of India would recoup their losses by 
imposing a levy on matches at the rate of 
Rs 2-4-0 per gross of boxes on matches made 
in British India 

Astembly Decisions 

The assembly accepted the whole of the 
financial plan except to the extent that govern- 
ment themselves accepted a change in tlie match 
excise duty The changes as summed up by the 
Select Committee w^hlch examined the Bill, were 
the most im|X)itant question which confront- 
ed us was whether the duty as fixed by the Bill 
would so react on the retail selling price of mat- 
ches as to bring about a very serious diminution 
of sales In order to ax oid * this it seemed to us 
essential that the duty be so regulated as to 
make it ixissible a reasonable sized box of mat- 
ches retailed singly in bazaars at the price of one 
pice 

After very careful consideration wo have 
come to the conclusion that if this result is to be 
achieved and a sufficient margin of profit left fOi 
retailers and manufacturers, the rate of excise 


duty initially, at least, should not be fixed hlghri 
than one rupee per gross of boxes containing on 
average 40 matches 

We liold that the duty co id be fixed at 
corresponding rates for matches in boxes of 
or 80, and that the classification of matches 
according to these standards is moat suitable and 
convenient from the administrative standpoint 

From matches yiacked otherwise we have left 
the duty to be fixed by the Goxcrnor-General 
in- Council 

Posts and Telegraphs — The following; 
changes in jio&tal and telegraph cliarges wen 
announced - 

Postal — (a) In the postal tariff we pro]) 0 ',f 
to lower the initial weight of inland lettris 
from 2i tolas to ^ a tola coupled with a rediK 
tion m the charge from IJ anna to one ann,i 
For heavier letters the charges will continue to 
bo anna for letters not exceeding 2J tol,!'- 
with additional 1^ anna for siiccessixe wciglil^ 
of 2^ tolas or fractions. This change introdin e*. 
a lighter unit of weight and will undoubted |\ 
benefit the poor citizens and the business com 
munitv Allowing for a recovery of 10 jx i 
cent in traffic wc estimate that in the flisl 
year this rediution will inxxilxe a loss in rev( mi( 
of 27 lakhs, but wo baxe good reasons to hop 
that in the second vear this loss will practiialh 
disappear, and that thereaftei there will lx 1 
gradually inircasing net gain 

(6) As a second change in postal (haiges v\( 
proi>ose the remission of the extra pie j)cr Hm 
pice embossed envelope which was imposed 111 
1931 to recovci the cost of manufacturing tin 
cnx elope This is more of the nature of .111 
admmistiativc lefoim considered necessarv on 
general grounds than a regrading of the r.iti 
but it is again a reform wliich will benefit tin 
oidinaiy citizen We estimate a loss of revemn 
oj two and a half lakhs from this change 

(c) Thirdly, as icgards Postal rates, we pi" 
pose a small change in a contrary direction 
namely, that the initial charge on inland hook 
packets not excecHling 5 tolas in weight shoiil'i 
be raised fioin 6 to 9 pics The book pack't 
mc»tliod of transmission is undoiibtcdh 
almscd, and a change is nigcntly ncccssan h' 
stop tlic dixersion, with consequent loss "i 
revenue, that is occurring of post c^rd tiafli" 1" 
the bejok pac'ket categoiv We estimate a gam "i 
a little over 5 lakhs in revenue from this chaim'i 

Telegrams — The last change winch '' ‘ 
propose is as regards Telegrams Inst/Cad "i 
having, as at present, a minimum chaigc i<" 
ordinary telegrams of 12 annas with a surchais^i 
of one anna for a message of 12 words, we pi" 
pose to introduce a minimum charge lor > 
telegram of 8 words or 9 annas, while thatloi m 
express telegram of the same length will be "le 
rupee and two annas For eaeh additional '' 
in the two classes of telegrams the additioiio 
charge will be one and two annas respective^ 
We estimate a loss during the first year ui > 
lakhs from this change, but here also, as in t K 
case of the postal rates, xve hope that m Gm 
second year this loss will disappear, ' 
without making this change we consider tn 1 
there is a jirospect of a continuous decline u> 
telegraph receipts. 
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slcUement showing the interest-bearing obligaiions of the Government of India, outstanding at Uie close 

o f each financial year. 



31st 
Mart h 
1929 

Slat 

March 

1930 

31st 

March 

1931 

31st 

MarcJi 

1932 

3l8t 

March 

1933 

Slst 

March 

1934 


In India — 

I cans 

1 

390 73 

405 1 1 

417 24 

422 69 

446 89 

1 

435.17 

Treasury Bills 111 the hands of 
the public 

4 00 

36 04 

55 38 

47 53 

20 09 

30 00 

Treasury Bills in the Paper 
Currency Keseive 

39 ir* 

29 21 

5 89 

49 67 

85 48 

17 75 

Total Loans, etc 

433 88 

470 35 

478 51 

529 39 

508 46 

482 92 

Other Obligations — 

Post Office Savings Banks 

34 49 

37 13 

37 03 

38 20 

43 40 

52 50 

Cash Certificates 

32 30 

35 00 

38 43 

44 58 

55 64 

63 44 

Provident Funds, etc 

60 52 

65 41 

70 33 

73 04 

76 74 

82 14 

bt*preciation and Reserve 

1 unds 

1 

31 09 

30 18 

21 39 

17 65 

15 22 

15 36 

Provincial Balances 

10 43 

10 21 

6 09 

4 32 

7 02 

4 42 

Total Otlier Obligations 

168 83 

177 93 

173 27 

177 79 

198 02 

217 86 

Total in India . 

602.71 

648 28 

651 78 

707 18 

706 18 

700.78 

- 
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Statement showing Ihs interest-bearing oblhgations of the Oovernment of India^ outstanding at the close 
of each financial year — concld 


31 8t 

3 Ififc 

31st ’ 

31ftt 

31st 

3l8t 

March 

March 

March 

Mar( h 

March 

March 

1929 

1 930 

1931 

1932 

1933 j 

1934 


In England — 

Loans 

283 3 

1 289 03 

316 81 

313 60 

314 3i 

i 320 61 

War Contribution 

16 7i 

> 16 72 

16 72 

16 72 

16 7. 

J 16 72 

Capital value of liabilities under- 
going redemption by way ol 
terminable railway annuities 

53 3i 

j 51 86 

50 32 

48 72 

47 Of 

i 45 35 

India bills . . 

Provident Funds, etc 

42 

6 00 

1 2 54 

4o5 

70 

80 

1 91 

1 02 

Total in England 

353 81 

366 15 

387 76 

379 84 

379 02 

383 70 

E^ivalent at Is M to the 
Rupee 

471 75 

488 20 

518 12 

506 45 

505 36 

511 6U 

Total Tnterest-bcaring obligations 

1,074 46 

1,136 50 

1,169 90 

1,213 63 

1,211 84 

1,212 38 

Interest-yielding assets held 
against the above obliga- 
tions — - 

(i) Capital advanced to 
Railways 

700 69 

1 

730 79 

745 29 

750 73 

756 75 

7o7 20 

(ii) Capital advanced to 

other Commercial 

Departments 

21 81 

22 TO 

23 65 

24 25 

21 89 

22 55 

(iii; Capital advanced to 
Provinces 

137 52 

142 60 

151 82 

163 64 

1’3 04 

176 72 

(iv) Capital advanced to 
Indian States and 

other interest-bearing 
loans 

15 59 

17 65 

19 45 

20 29 

20 92 

21 20 

Total Interest-yielding assets 

—875 51 

913 74 

938 00 

958 91 

972 60 

977 07 

Cash, bullion and securities held 
on Treasury account 

28 34 

45 36 

34 03 

41 42 

35 69 

26 

Balance of total interest-bearing 
obligations not covered by 
above assets . 

170.61 

177 40 

196 97 

213 30 

203 65 

207 
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Gmeral Statement of the Revenue and Expenditure 


Heads of Account. 


ilhVi-NUE— 

rimfmnq / l^otiol tax foF Road Fund 
Customs -^Qthor items 

Taxes on Income 
Salt 

Opium . . 

Other principal heads ol revenue 
Irrigation Receipts less working expenses 
Interest 

Civil Administration 
Civil Works 
Currency and Mint 
Miscellaneous 
Extraordinary Receipts 

Provincial contributions and miscellaneous adjust- 
ments between Central and Provincial Co\em- 
ments 

Posts and Telegraphs 
Receipts leas workmg expenses 

Railways 

Receipts less working expenses 
Uctence Receipts 


Total 

Expenditure — ■ 

Customs . . 

Taxes on Income 

Salt 

Opium 

Other heads recordmg direct demands on the 
revenue 

Irrigation Interest and Miscellaneous charges 
Civil Administration 
Currency and Mind 

Civil fTransfer to Road Fund 
W orks \ Other items 

Superannuation Allowances and Pensions 
Miscellaneous ... 

Extraordinary payments 

Posts and Telegraphs Interest on Debt 

Railways Interest and Miscellaneous charges 
Defence Services 

Interest 

Reduction or Avoidance of Debt. 

Miscellaneous adjustment, etc, 

^'(ipUal expenditure financed from Retenue— 

Posts and Telegraplis 
Other Works 

Commutation of Pensions . . 


1933-34. 

1934-36. 

Budget. 

Revised 

Budget 

Rs. 

Rs 

Rs. 

1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

60,18 

45,70 

47,30 

18,06 

17,13 

17,25 

8,75 

8,55 

8,73 

1,20 

1,59 

95 

1,89 

1,86 

1,82 

1,82 

1,59 

1,86 

83 

77 

78 

22 

24 

24 

1.75 

1,23 

1,27 

67 

68 

57 


36 


30 

32 

70 

32,39 

32,87 

32,58 

4,32 

5,25 

5,20 

1,24,35 

1,19,31 

1,20,43 

98 

99 

1,01 

85 

83 

85 

1,15 

1,14 

1,15 

57 

72 

42 

61 

59 

58 

4 

4 

6 

9,59 

9,59 

9,59 

64 

61 

66 

1,07 

1,17 

1,18 

87 

90 

84 

1,81 

2,96 

3,08 

1,28 

1,30 

1,25 

9 

1,39 

3 

88 

83 

84 

33,39 

32,87 

32,58 

60,62 

4,967 

49,58 

10,79 

9,66 

10,34 

6,88 

3,00 

3,00 

1,000 

1,00 

3,16 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

—1 

—2 

1,24,10 

1,19,31 

1,20,24 


Total 
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THE LAND REVENUE. 


The principle underlying the Land Revenue 
system in India has operated from time imme- 
morial It may be roughly formulated thus — 
the Government Is the supreme landlord and 
the revenue derived from the land is equivalent 
to rent On strictly theoretical grounds, ex- 
ception may be taken to this statement of 
the case. It serves, however, as a substantially 
correct description of the relation between 
the Government and the cultivator. Tlie 
former gives protection and legal security. The 
latter pays for it according to the value of hu 
holding The official term for the method 
by which the Land Revenue is determined is 
** Settlement ” There are two kinds of settle- 
ments in India — Permanent and Temporary 
Under the former the amount of revenue has 
been fixed in perpetuity, and is payable by the 
landlord as distinguished from the actual culti- 
vator. The Permanent Settlement was intro- 
duced into India by Lord Cornwallis at the 
close of the eighteenth century. It had the 
effect intended of converting a number of large 
revenue farmers in Bengal into landlords occu- 
pying a similar status to that of landowner* 
In Europe The actual cultivators became 
the tenants of the landlords While the latter 
became solely responsible for the payment of 
the revenue, the former lost the advantage of 
holding from the Stat-e This system has 
prevailed in Bengal since 1795 and in the greater 
part of Oudh since 1850. It also obtains in 
certain districts of Madras. 


Temporary Settlements. 

Elsewhere the system of Temporary Settle- 
ment4 is in operation. At Intervals of thirty 
years, more or less, the land in a given district 
is subjected to a thorough economic survey, on 
the basis of the trigonometrical and topogra- 
phic surveys carried out by the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government of India. Each 
village area, wherever the Temporary Settle- 
ment is in vogue, has been carefully mapped, 
property-boundaries accurately deliueated. and 
records of rights made and preserved Under 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal the occu 
pant does not enjoy these advantages. The 
duty of assessing the revenue of a district is 
entrusted to SetUement Officers, members of 
the Indlao Civil Service specially delegated 
for this work. The duties of a Settlement 
Officer are thus described in Strachey’s Indxa 
(revised edition, 1911) — “ He has to deter- 
mine the amount of the Government demand 
and to make a record of all existing right* and 
responsibilities in the land. He has a staff of 
experienced subordinates, almost all of whom 
are natives of the country, and the settlement 
of the district assigned to him is a work which 
formerly required several years of constant 
work The establishment of agricultural de- 
partments and other reforms have however 
led to much simplification of the Settlement 
Officer's Proceedings, and to much greater 


rapidity In the completion of the Settlement p 
A ll the work of the Settlement Officer is liable 
to the supervision of superior officers, tlie as- 
sessments proposed by him require the sanction 
of the Government before they become finally 
binding * and bis judicial derisions may b, 
reviewed by the Civil Courts. It is the duty 
of the settlement officer to make a record 
of every right which may form the sublect of 
future dispute whether affecting the Intercstg 
of the State or of the people The Intention 
is to alter nothing, but to maintain and place 
on record that which exists " 

The Two Tenures. 

Under the Temporary Settlement land 
tenures fall into two classes — peasant-holdinpe 
and landlord-holdings, or Ryotwarx and Zemin- 
dan tenures Broadly speaking, the difference 
between the two in a fiscal sense is that in Ryot 
wari tracts the ryot or cultivator pays tbe 
revenue direct: in Zemindan tracts the land- 
lord pays on a rental assessment In the ca^e 
of the former, however, there are two kindi 
of Ryotwan holdings — those in which each 
individual occupant holds directly from Gov 
erument, and those in whicn the land is held 
by village communities, the heads of the vil- 
lage being responsible for the payment of 
revenue on the whole village area This latter 
system prevails in the North In Madras, 
Bombay, Burma and Assam, ryotwari tenure 
is on an Individual basis, and the Government 
enters into a separate agreement with every 
single occupant The basis of assessment on 
all classes of holdings is now more favourable 
to the cultivator than it used to be Formerly 
what was believed to be a fair average sum 
was levied on the anticipated yield of the land 
during the ensuing period of settlement Now 
the actual yield at the time of assessment 
alone is considered, so that the cultivator get? 
the whole of the benefit of improvements in 
his holding subsequently brought about either 
by his own enterprise or by “ unearned incre- 
ment.” The Government, however, may at 
a new settlement re-classify a holding so as to 
secure for Itself a fair share In an increii.f’nt 
that may have resulted from public works in 
the vicinity, such as canals and railways, or 
from a general enhancement of values But 
the principle that improvements effected by 
private enterprise shall be exempt from assess 
ment Is now accepted by the Government and 
provided for in definite rules. 

Incidence of the Revenue. 

The Incidence of the revenue charges varied 
according to the nature of the settlement, the 
3lass of tenure, and the character and cimim 
stances of the holding. Under the Permanen 
Settlement In Bengal Government derive rathe 
less than £3,000,000 from a total rental C'ti 
mated at £12,000,000, Under Temporary 
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^ 1 ‘ttlemeDtrB, 50 per cent, of the rental in the 
case of Zemxndari land may be regarded as 
virtually a maximum demand. In some parts 
tlie impost falls as low as 85 and even 25 per 
ct nt. and only rarely is the proportion of one- 
half the rental exceeded In regard to Rpot- 
wan tracts it is Impossible to give any figure 
that would be generally representative of the 
Government’s share But one-fifth of the 
gross produce is the extreme limit, below 
which the Incidence of the revenue charge 
varies greatly. About sixteen years ago the 
Government of India were invited in an influ- 
entially signed memorial to fix one-fifth of the 
gross produce as the maximum Government 
demand. In reply to this memorial and other 
representations the Government of India 
(Lord Curzon being Viceroy) issued a Besolu- 
lion in defence of their Land Revenue Policy. 
In it was stated that *' under the existing 
practice the Government is already taking 
much less in revenue than it is now Invited to 
exact” and “the average rate is everywhere 
on the down grade.” This Resolution, to- 
gether with the statements of Provincial Gov- 
ernments on wliich it was based, was published | 
as a volume , it is stiU the authoritative expo- 
sition of the principles controlling the Land 
Revenue Policy of the Government of India 
In a merles of propositions claimed to be 
established by this Resolution the following 
points are noted — (11 In Zemindan tracts 
progressive moderation is the key-note of the 
Government’s policy, and the standard of 60 
per cent, of the assets is more often departed 
from on the side of deficiency than excess , 
(2) in the same areas the State does not hesitate 
to interfere by legislation to protect the inter- 
ests of the tenants against oppression at the 
hands of the landlords ; (31 in Ryoiwan tracts 
the policy of long-term settlements is being 
extended, and the proceedings in connection 
with new settlements simplified and cheap- 
ened , (4) local-taxation (of land) as a whole 
IS neither immoderate nor burd'^nsomo , (5) 

over-assessment is not, as alleged, a general 
or widespread source of poverty, and it cannot 
fairly be regarded as a contributory cause of 
famine. At the same time the Government 
laid down as principles for future guidance — 
(a) large enhancements of revenue, when they 
occur, to be imposed progressively and gra- 
dually, and not per ialtum ; (t) greater elasti- 
city In revenue collection, suspensions and 
remissions being allowed according to seasonal 
variations and the circumstances of the people, 
(c) a more general resort to reduction of assess- 
toents in cases of local deterioration. 

Protection of tbe Tenants. 

In regard to the second of the five proposi- 
tions noted above, various Acts have been 
passed from time to time to protect the in- 
terests of tenants against landlords, and also 
to give greater security to tbe latter in posses- 
Bion of their holdings The Oudh Tenancy 
Act of 1886 placed important checks on en- 
hancement of rent and Eviction, and In 1900 
an Act was passed enabling a landowner to 
entail the whole or a portion of his estate, and 
to place it beyond the danger of alienation by 
nis heirs. The Punjab Land Alienation Act, 


assed at the instance of Lord Curzon, em- 
odied the principle that it is the duty of a 
Government which derives such considerable 
proportion of Its revenue from the land, to 
Interfere In the Interests of tbe cultivating 
classes. This Act greatly restricted the credit 
I of the cultivator by prohibiting the alienation 
I of his land in payment of debt. It had the 
effect of arresting the process by which the 
Punjab peasantry were becoming the economic 
serfs of money-lenders A good deal of legis- 
lation affecting land tenure has been passed 
from time to time In other provinces, and It 
has been called for more than once in Bengal 
where under the Permanent Settlement (in 
the words of the Resolution quoted shove;, 
“ so fai from being generously treated by the 
Zemindars, the Bengal cultivator was rack* 
[ rented, impoverished, and oppressed.'* 


Government and Cultivator. 


While the Government thus interferes be- 
tween landlord and tenant in the Inteiests 
of the latter, its own attitude towards the cul- 
tivator is one of generosity. Mention has 
already been made of the great advantage to 
the agricultural classes generally of the elabo- 
rate systems of Land Survey and Records of 
Rights carried out and maintained by Gov- 
ernment. In the Administration Report of 
Bombay for 1911-12, it is stated*— “The 
Survey Department has cost the State from 
first to last many lakhs of rupees. But tbe 
outlay has been repaid over and over again. 
The extensions of cultivation which have oc- 
curred (by allowing cultivators to abandon 
unprofitable lands) have thus been profitable 
I to the State no less than to the individual , 
whereas under a Zemindan or kindred system 
the State would have gained nothing, however 
much cultivation bad extended throughout 
the whole of 80 years’ leases.” On the other 
hand, the system is of advantage to the ryot$ 
in reducing settlement operations to a mini- 
mum of time and procedure. In the collec- 
tion of revenue the Government consistently 
pursues a generous policy. In times of dis- 
tress, suspensions and remissions are freely 
granted after proper inquiry. 

Land revenue Is now a provincial head of 
revenue and is not shown in the All-India 
accounts. It may be taken roughly at £28 
million, as compared with £S4 million said to 
have been raised annually by Aurungzebe 
from a much smaller Empire. 

The literature on the subject is considerable* 
The following should be consulted by readers 
who require fuller information . — ” Land Reve- 
nue Policy of tbe Indian Government,** 1902 
(Superintendent of Government Printing); 
Baden Powell’s “ Land Systems of Britlsb 
India *’: Sir John Stracbey’s ** India, Its 
Administration and Progress, 1911,** (Macmil- 
lan & C5o ) ; M Joseph Chailley’s “ Adminis- 
trative Problems of British India ** (Mac- 
millan A Co.f 1910), and the Annual Adminis- 
tration Reports of the respective Provinelal 
Oovemment. 
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EXCISE. 


The Excise revenue In British India is dertv- 
ed from the manufacture and sale of Intoxicat- 
ing liquors, hemp drugs, toddy and opium It Is 
a common place amongst certain sections of tem- 
perance reformers to represent the traffic In 
intoxicating liquors as one result of British rule. 
There is, however, abundant evidence to sliow 
that in pre-British days the drinking of spiri- 
tuous liquors was commonly practised and 
was a source of revenue 

The forms of intoxicating liquor chiefly con- 
sumed are country spirit ; fermented palm juice, 
beer made from grain , country brands of rum, 
brandy, etc , locally manufactured malt beer and 
Imported wine, beer and spirits Country spirit is 
the main source of revenue, except in the Madras 
Presidency, and yields about two-thirds of the 
total receipts from liquors It is usually prepar- 
ed by distillation from the Mhowra flower, 
molasses and other forms of unrefined sugar, 
fermented palm juice and rice. In Madras a very 
large revenue is derived from fresh toddy 
The British inherited from the Native Admi- 
nistration either an uncontrolled Out-Stlll 
System or in some cases a crude Farming System 
and the first steps to bring these systems under 
control were the limitation of the number of 
shops in the area farmed, and the establishment 
of an improved Out-Still System under which 
the combined right of manufacture and sale at 
a special shop was annually granted This of 
course was a kind of control, but it only enabled 
Government to impose haphazard taxation 
on the liquor traffic as a wnole by means of 
vend fees. It did not enable Government to 
raduate the taxation accurately on the still- 
ead duty principle nor to insist upon a stan- 
dard of purity or a fixed strength of liquor 
Moreover for political and other reasons the 
extent of control could not at first be complete. 
There were tribes of aborigines who regarded 
the privilege of making their own liquor In 
their private homes as a long established right 
and who believed that liquor poured as liba- 
tions to their god should be such as had been 
made by their own hands The introduction 
of any system amcngst those peoples had to 
be worked very cautiously. Gradually as 
the Administration began to be consolidated 
the numerous native pot-stills scattered all 
over the country under the crude arrangements 
then in force began to be collected into Cen- 
tral Government enclosures called Distil- 
leries, thus enabling Government to perfect its 
control by narrowing the limits of supervision ; 
and to regularize its taxation by imposing a 
direct still-head duty on every gallon issued 
from the Distillery. Under Distillery arrange- 
ments it has also been possible to regulate 
and supervise thoroughly the manufacture of 
its liquor and its disposal subsequent to 
leaving the Distillery by means of a system of 
transport passes, establishment supervision. Im- 
proved distribution and vend arrangements. 

Various Systems. 

The OutiStill System may be taken to In- 
clude all systems prior in order of development 


to the imposition of Still-head duty. Briefly 
stated the stages of development have been — 
First • farms of large tracts , Second • farms 
of smaller areas ; Third : farms of the combin- 
ed right to manufacture and sell at particular 
places without any exclusive privilege over a 
definite area , Fourth . farms of similar right 
subject to control of means and times for dis- 
tilling and the like. The Provincial Govern- 
ments have had to deal with the subject in 
different ways suited to local conditions, and 
so the order of development from the lower 
forms of systems to the higher has not been 
always everywhere Identical in details Yet 
in its essence and main features the Excise 
Administration In most provinces of British 
India has progressed on uniform lines the key 
note lying In attempts, where It has not been 
possible to work with the fixed duty system 
in its simplest forms, to combine the farming 
and fixed duty systems with the object of secur- 
ing that every gallon of spirit should bear a cer 
tain amount of taxation The Out-Still System 
has in its turn been superseded by either tht 
Free-supplv system or the District Monopoly 
system. The Free-supply system is one of 
free competition among the licensed distil- 
lers in respect of manufacture The right of 
vend Is separately disposed of. The District 
monopoly system on the other hand is one in 
which the combined monopoly of manufac- 
ture and sale in a district is leased to a farmer 
subject to a certain amount of minimum still- 
head duty revenue in the monopoly area being 
guaranteed to the State during the term of 
the lease 


The recommendations of the Indian Excise 
Committee of 1905-06 resulted in numerous 
reforms in British India, one of them being 
that the various systems have been or are gra- 
dually being superseded by the Contract Dis- 
tillery System under which the manufacture 
of spirit for supply to a district is disposed of 
by tender, the rate of still-head duty and 
the supply price to be charged are fixed 
in the contract and the right of vend is separ- 
ately disposed of. This Is the system that now 
prevails over the greater portion of British India 
The other significant reforms have been tue 
revision of the Provincial Excise Laws and 
Regulations, and the conditions of manufacture, 
vend, storage and transport, an improvement 
In the quality of the spirit, an Improved system 
of disposal of vend licenses, reductions and 
re-distributions of shops under the guidance 
and control of Local Advisory Committees 
and gradual enliancement of taxation with a 
view to checking consumption. 

Excise has now been made over entirely to 
the Provincial Governments, and the duties 
vary from province to province. The governing 
principle in fixing these rates is the hignest dutv 
compatible with the prevention of illicit din- 
tillation In the Bombay Presidency the issue oi 
spirit to all country spirit shops has been rationed 
on the basis of consumption for the year 1920 -1 
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J rom that consumption reduced to proof gallons I 
10 per cent, is deducted In the case of shops in 
Bombay City and 5 per cent elsewhere and the 1 
ration is then fixed for each shop according 
to the issues in the corresponding month of 
1020*21. This is the most important step taken 
hv the now Government to reduce consumption 
Two large distilleries in the Presidency have been 
placed entirely under Government management, 
thus partially superseding the Contract Distilling 
system. 

Sap of tne date, palmyra, and cocoanut palms 
called toddy, is used as a drink either fresh 
or after fermentation. In Madras and Bombay 
the revenue is obtained from a fixed fee on every 
tree from which it is intended to draw the liquor 
and from shop license fees In Bengal and Burma 
the sale of shop licenses is the sole form of 
taxation. Country brands of rum, and so-called 
brandies and whiskies, are distilled from grape 
juice, etc The manufacture is carried out in 
private distilleries in various parts of India A 
uimiber of breweries has been establishcxi, 
mostly In the hills, for the manufacture of a 
light beer for European and Eurasian consump- 
tion. 

Foreign liquor la subject to an Import dutv 
at the tariff rates, which are set out in the 
Customs Tariff (g.v.) It can only be sold under 
a license. 

Since the war Brandy and Whisky have been 
manufactured in considerable quantities at 
Baroda 

The base used Is the Mhowra flower. It la 
drunk in big towns as a substitute for German 
spirit, and is excised at tariff rates. 

Drugs. — The narcotic products of the hemp 
plant consumed in India fall under three main 
citegories, namely, ganja or the dry flowering 
tops of the cultivated female hemp plant 
charas, or the resinous matter which forms an 
active drug when collected separately , and 
bhang, or the dried leaves of the hemp plant 
whether male or female cultivated or unculti- 
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vated. The main features of the existing sys- 
tem are restricted cultivation under supervision, 
storage in Bonded Warehouses, payment of a 
quantitative duty before issue, retail sale under 
licenses and restriction on private possession 
Licenses to retail all forms of hemp drugs are 
usually sold by auction The sale of charas 
has been prohibited in the Bombay Presidency 
except Sindh from the 1st April 1922 

Opium — Opium is consumed in all provin- 
ces in India The drug is commonly taken 
in the form of pills , but in some places, chiefly 
on social and ceremonial occasions, it is drunk 
dissolved in water Opium smoking also prevails 
*n the City of Bombay and other large towns 
The general practice is to sell opium from the 
Government Treasury, or a Central Ware- 
house, to licensed vendors The right of retail 
to the public is sold by annual auction to one 
or several sanctioned shops Fuither legisla- 
tion against opium smoking m clubs and dens Is 
now under contemplation 

The revenue from opium is derived mainly 
from exports of what is ealJed provision opium 
to foreign countries and from tlie sale to Pro- 
vincial Governments of excise opium for internal 
consumption in India The entire quantity is 
now exported under the system of direct saiis 
to Foreign and Colonial governments, the system 
of auction sales in Calcutta to traders for export 
to foreign countries having been stopped with 
effect from 7th April, 1926 In no case are 
I exports permitted witlioiit an import cerlillcate 
I by the Government of the country of import as 
I prescribed by the League of Nations 

It has been decided to reduce tlio total of tlio 
opium exported since the calendar year 1020 by 
10 per cent animally in each subsequent year 
until exports are totally extinguished at tlio 
end of 1935. 

Excise opium is sold to Provincial Governments 
for internal consumption in India at a fixe i price 
based on the cost of production Tliis oj ium 
is retailed to licensed vendors at rates fixed by 
the Provincial Governments and varying from 
Province to Province. 


SALT. 


The salt revenue was Inherited by the British 1 
Government from Native rule, together wit h a 
nii‘»c<^Uaneou8 transit dues These transit dues j 
weie abolished and the salt duty consolidated 
J*nd raised. There are four great sources of 
supply ; rock salt from the Salt range and 
Koiiat Mines in the Punjab , brine salt from 
file Sambhar Lake in Itajputana, salt brine 
Condensed on the borders of the lesser Rann of 
Gutch, and sea salt factories in Bombay, Madras 
and at the mouth of the Indus. 

The Salt Range mines contains an Inexhaus- 
iible supply. They are worked in chambers 
excavated in salt strata, some of which 
are 250 feet long, 46 feet wide and 200 
feet high. The Rajputana supply chiefly comes 
fiom the Sambhar Lake where brine is extracted 


and evaporated by solar heat. In the Rann 
of Cutch the brine is also evaporated by solar 
heat and the product is known as Baragara 
salt. Important works for the manufacture of 
that salt were opened in Dhrangadhra State in 
1923. Id Bombay and Madras sea water is 
let into shallow pans on the sea-coast and eva- 
porated by solar heat and the product sold 
throughout India. In Bengal the damp climate 
together with the large volume of fresh water 
from the Ganges and the Brahmaputra into 
the Bay of Bengal render the manufacture ot 
sca-salt difficult and the bulk of the supply, 
both for Bengal and Burma, is imported from 
Liverpool, Germany, Aden, Bombay and Madras. 

Broadly, one-half or the indigenous salt Is 
manufactured by Government Agency, and th? 
remainder under license and excise systems, 
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Customs. 


In the Punjab and Eajpatana the salt manu* | 
factories are under the control of the Northern 
India Salt Department, a branch of the Commerce 
and Industry Department. In Madras and 
Bombay the manufactories are under the super- 
vision of Local Oovemments Special treaties with 
Native States permit of the free movement of 
salt throughout India, except from the Portu 
guese territories of Goa and Damaun on the 
frontiers of which patrol lines are established to 
prevent the smuggling of salt into British India. 

From 1888-1903 the duty on salt was Rs 2-8 
per maund of 82 lbs In 1903, it was reduced to 
its. 2 ; in 1906 to Rs. 1-8-0 ; in 1907 to Re 1 and 
in 1916 it was raised to Be l-4'O. The successive 


reductions in duty have led to a largely increased 
consumption, the figures rising by 25 per cent 
between 1903-1908. In 1928 the duty was dou- 
bled bringing it again to Rs 2-8. In 1924 it 
was reduced to Re. 1-4-0, The duty remained 
at Rs 1-4-0 from March 1924 to 29th Septem- 
ber 1931 It was raised to Bs 1-9-0 with effect 
from 30th September 1931 Prior to 17th 
March 1931, the excise duty and import duty 
on salt were always kept similar, but by the 
Indian Salt (Additional Import Duty) Act XIV 
of 1931, a temporary additional customs duty 
j of 4jl annas per maund was imposed on foreign 
salt In March 1933 the customs duty as 
I reduced by 2 annas. 


CUSTOMS. 


The import duties have varied from time to 
time according to the financial condition of 
the country. Before the Mutiny they were 
five per cent ; in the days of financial stringency 
which followed they were raised to 10 and in 
some cases 20 per cent. In 1876 they were 
reduced to five per cent , but the opinions of 
Free Traders, and the agitation of Lancashire 
manufacturers who felt the competition of 
the Indian Mills, induced a movement which 
led to the abolition of all customs dues in 1882, 
The continued fall in exchange compelled the 
Government of India to look for fresh sources of 
revenue and in 1894 five per cent, duties were re- 
imposed, vams and cotton fabrics being exclud- 
ed. Continued financial stringency brought 
piece-goods within the scope of the tariff, 
and after various expedients the demands of 
Lancashire were satisfied by a general duty of 
per cent, on all woven goods — an import 
duty on goods by sea, an excise duty on goods 
roduced in the country The products of the 
and-looms are excluded These excise dutle.^ 
are intensely unpopular in India, for reasons 
set out in the special article dealing with the 
subject. In 1910-11, in order to meet the deficit 
threatened by the loss of the revenue on opium 
exported to China, the silver duty was raised 
from 6 per cent, to 4d. an ounce, and higher 
duties levied on petroleum, tobacco, wines, 
spirits, and beer. These were estimated to 
produce £i million annually. 

The Customs Schedule was completely recast 
in the Budget of 1916-17 in order to provide ad- 
ditional revenue to meet the financial distur- 
bance set up by the war The general import 
tariff, which had been at the rate of 5 per cent 
ad valorem since was raised to 7J per cent. 
ad valoremt except in the case of sugar , as India 
is the largest producer of sugar in the world 
the import duty on this staple was fixed at 10 
per cent. There was also a material curtailment 
of the free list The principal article of trade 
which was not touched was cotton manufac- 
tures. For the past twenty years the position 
has been that cotton twists and yams of all 
kinds are free of duty while a duty at the rate 
of 84 per cent is imposed on woven goods of all 
kinds whether imported or manufactured In 
Indian mills. The Budget left the position as 
it stood. The Government of India would have 
been glad to see the tariff raised to 5 per cent, 
without any corresponding alteration of the 
ezclss, but were over-ruled by the Cabinet on 
the ground that this controversial matter must 
come up for discussion after the war. Finally 


the Budget imposed export duties on tea and 
jute. In the case of tea the duty was fixed at 
Re 1-8-0 per 100 lbs , in the case of jute the ex- 
port duty on raw jute was fixed at Rs 2-4-0 per 
bale of 400 lbs , approximately equivalent to an 
ad valorem duty of 6 per cent, ^manufactured 
Jute was charged at the rate of Rs 10 per ton 
on sacking and Rs. 16 per ton on Hessians. 

The Customs Tariff was further materially 
modified in the Budget for 1917-18 In the 

f )reviou8 year an export duty on jute was 
mposed at the rate of Rs 2-4-0 per bale of 
400 lbs in the case of raw jute and Rs 10 
per ton on sackings, and Rs 16 per ton on 
Hessians , these rates were doubled, with a 
view to obtaining an additional revenue of 
£500,000 The import duty on cotton goods 
was raised from Sj- per cent to 7^ per cent 
without any alteration in the Excise, whicli 
remained at 3^ per cent This change was 
expected to produce an additional revenue 
of £1,000,000. The question of the Excise 
was left untouched, for the reason, amongst 
others, that the Government could not possibly 
forego the revenue of £320,000, which It was 
expected to produce. With these changes in 
operation the revenue from Customs in 1920-21 
was Rs 32,37,29,000. 

Tlie Customs Tariff was further raised in the 
Budget of 1921-22 in order to provide for the 
big deficit which had then to be faced. The 
general ad valorem duty was raised from 7J to 
11 per cent ; a special duty was levied on 
matches of 12 annas per gross boxes in place of 
the existing ad valorem duty of 7^ per cent 
the duties on imported liquors was raised to 3 
annas per degree of proof per gallon ; the 
ad valorem duty of 7i per cent, was raised to 
20 per cent, in the case of certain articles (-1 
luxury ; the import duty on foreign sugar was 
increased from 10 to 15 per cent, and the 
duty on manufactured tobacco was raised by 
50 per cent. The Customs duties were furthtr 
Increased in the Budget of 1922-23. The Govern- 
ment proposals m this direction have been de'i 
cribed in an early passage. They were to raise 
the general Customs dutv from 11 to 15 per 
cent., the cotton excise duty from 3 J per cent to 
7J per cent., the duty on sugar from 16 to 2a 
per cent., a duty of 6 per cent, on Imported yarn, 
a rising duty on machinery, iron, steel and rail- 
way material from 2^ per cent, to 10 per cent 
together with the general duty on articles of 
luxury from 20 per cent, to 80 per cent. In the 
course of the passage of the Budget through 
the Legislatures the cotton excise duty was 
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retained at per cent., the duty on machinery 1906 Since that date, of the five Collectorship 
was retained at per cent and the duty on cot> at the principa 1 ports (Calcutta, ^Bombay, Madras, 
ton piece-goods at 11 percent , the other increases Rangoon, and Karachi) three are ordinarily 
being accepted In 1926 the Cotton Excise duties reserved for Members of the I. C. 8. ( i. e., Co- 
were finally abolished. Full details with re- venanted Civilians*’). The other two are 
pard to the customs duty are set out in the reserved for members of the Imperial Customs 
^octlon on Indian Customs Tariff (?«) The Service 

Customs duties have been repeatedly raised in Assistant Collectors in the Imperial Customs 
recent Budgets both as a protective measure Service are recruited in two ways, (a) from 
and for revenue purposes The latest duties members of the Indian Civil Service — 3 vacan- 
vull be found in detail In the Financial cies, and (fi) by the Secretary of State — 19 vacan- 
section of the Year Book The estimated cies There are in addition a few Gazetted 
rcAPnue from the Customs in 1934-35 is Rs 44,62 Officers in what is known as the Provincial 
lakhs Customs Service. These posts are in the gift of 

the Government of India, and are usually filled 

The Senior Collectors were Covenanted CivI- by promotion from the subordinate (in the Oov- 
li.ins specially chosen for this duty, before the eminent sense of the word) service. The “sub- 
introduction of the Imperial Customs Service in ordinate** staff is recruited entirely in India. 

INCOME TAX. 

Ihe income tax was first Imposed in ] 2,000 rupees at the rate of four pies in the rupee 
India m 1860, in order to meet the financial or about 6d in the pound. In March 1908 
Jislocation caused by the Mutiny. It was the minimum taxable income was raised from 
levied at the rate of four per cent, or a 600 to 1,000 rupees The income-tax schedule 
little more than 94d in the pound on all incomes was completely revised, raised, and graduated 
of five hundred rupees and upwards Many in the Budget of 1916-17 in the general scale of 
phanges have from time to time been made In increased taxation imposed to meet the deficit 
the system, and the present schedule was con- arising out of war conditions 

<^olidated in the Act of 1886 This Imposed s Since then the process has been almost oontl- 

tax on all Incomes derived from sources other nuous and in every financial difficulty the author- 
than agriculture which were exempted On Itles turn to the Income Tax as a means of 
incomes of 2,000 rupees and upwards it fell raising fresh revenue The last revision was 

at the rate of five pies in the rupee, or about in the Supplementary Finance Bill of 1931, 

Bid in the pound ; on incomes between 500 and when the scale was fixed as follows ' — 

(RATES OF INCOME-TAX ) 

A In the case of every individual, Hindu undividedfamily, unregistered firm and other association 
of individuals not being a registered firm or company — 

Rate 

(1) When the fofof income is less than Rs 2,000 {Vid^ Footnote ) 

(2) When the total Income is Rs 2,000 or upwards, but is less Six pies In the rupee 

than Rs 5,000 

(3) When the total income is Rs 6,000 or upwards, but is less Nine pies in the rupee 

than Rs 10,000 

(4) When the total income is Rs 1 0,000 or upwards, but is less One anna in the rupee. 

than Rs 15,000 

(3) When the total Income is Rs 15,000 or upwards, but Is less One anna and four pies in 

than Rs 20,000 the rupee 

(6) When the total Income is Rs 20,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and seven pies in 

than Rs 30,000 the rupee 

(7) When the total income is Rs 30,000 or upwards, but is less One anna and eleven pies in 

than Rs 40,000 the rupee 

(8) When the total income is Rs 40,000 or upwards, but is less Two annas and one pie in 

than Rs 100,000 the rupee 

(9) When the total income is Rs 100,000 or upwards Two annas and two pies in 

the rupee 

B In the case of every company and registered firm w'hatever Two annas and two pies in 

its total income. the rupee. 

N B — Additional tax (Sur-charge) for the financial year — 

1931- 32 at 12i per cent. 

and 

1932- 33 at 25 per cent 

the rates prescribed by the Indian Finance Act, 1931, ^cept in cases of income between Rs 1,000 
to Rs. 1,999 

Tax at 2 pies on incomes between Rs 1,000 to Rs. 1,999 for the year 1931-32 and 

Tax at 4 pies for the year 1932-33 on the same Income. 

The surcharge was continued In the budget of 1933-34, as resolved by the assembly the rate 
incomes between Rs. 1,000 & Rs. 1,500 was reduced from 4 pies to 2 pies. The surcharge 
continues in 1934-85. 
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RATES OF SUPER-TAX. 


In respect of the exce&h over thirty thousand of total income - 

(1) in the case of every company — 

(а) in respect of the first twenty thousand rupees of such 
excess. 

(&) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 

(б) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 

(2) (a) in the case of every Hindu undivided family — 

(i) in respect of thQ first forty-five thousand rupees 
of such excess. 


Rate 


SiL. 


One anna in the 
One anna in the 

One anna and three 
the rupee. 


rupor 

rupee 

pith ID 


ih) 




(a) for every rupee of the wexf twenty-five thousand 
rupee 8 of such « xo< ss 

in the case of every individual^ unregistered firm and 
other association of individuals not being a regis- 
tered firm or a company — 

(i) for every rupee of the first twenty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

{ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

in the case of every individual, Hindu undivided 
family, unregistered firm and other association of 
individuals not being a registered Arm or a 
company 

(t) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(ii) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of sinh excess 

(ill) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

{iv) for every rupee ot the next fifty thomand 
rupees of such excess 

(v) for every rupee ot the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(iv) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(vti) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(yui) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

{ux) for every rupee of the next fifty thousand 
rupees of such excess 

(r) for every rupee of the remainder of such excess 


Nil 


Nine pies in the rupee 

One anna and three pies in 
the rupee 


One anna and nine pies la 
the rupee 

Two annas and three pus lu 
the rupee. 

Two annas and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Three annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Three annas and nine pies in 
the rupee 

Four annas and three pies in 
the rupee 

Four annas and three pies In 
the rupee 

Five annas and three pus in 
the rupee 

Five annas and nine pics in 
the rupee 

Six annas and three pus in 
the rupee 


The head of the Income-Tax Department of a province is the Commissioner of Income-tax who 
Is appointed by the Governor-General in Council The rest of the income-tax staff in a pro 
viuce are siiboidinate to him and they are appointed and dismissed by him. His power of appoint 
mont and dismissal is, under section 5 (4) “ subject to the control of the Governor-General io 
Council,*’ but the Governor-General in Council exercises this control through the local Government 
The estimated yield of Income-tax in 1931-J5i8 Rs 17,25 lakhs 


HISTORY OF THE COINAGE. 


The Indian mints were closed to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver for the public from 
the 20th June 1893, and Act VIII of 1893, passed 
on that date, repealed Sections 19 to 20 of the 
Indian Coinage Act of 1870, which provided for 
the coinage at the mmt« for the public of gold 
and silver coins of tne Government of India 
After 1893 no Government rupees were coined 
until 1897, when, under arrangements made with 
the Native States of Bhopal and Kashmir, the 
currency of those States was replaced by Gov- 
ernment rupees The re-coliiage of these 
rupees proceeded through the two years 1897 
and 1898. In 1899 there was no coinage of 
rupees , but in the following year it seemed that 
coinage was necessary, and it was begun in 
February 1900, the Government purchasing the 
silver required, and paying for It mainly with 
the gold accumulated In the Paper GurreQcy 


Kenerve In that and the following month a 
crore of rupees was coined and over 17 crores ( f 
rupees in the year ending the Slst March l9lh 
Including the rupees issued in connection with 
the conversion of the currencies of Native 
States. From the profit accruing to Govern 
ment on the coinage it was decided to constituti 
a separate fund called the Gold Reserve Fund 
as the most effective guarantee against tempo- 
rary fluctuations of exchange. The whole 
profit was invested in sterling securities, tlie 
interest from which was added to the fund, iu 
1906 exchange had been practically stable foe 
eight years, and It was decided that of Gie 
coinage profits devoted to this fund, six crores 
should be kept in rupees in India, instead o| 
being Invested in gold securities. The Gold 
Reserve Fund was then named the Gold Stan- 
dard Reserve. It was ordered fa 1907 that onI> 
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ooe-half of the coinage profits should be paid 
into the reserve, the remainder being used for 
capital expenditure on railways. 

Gold. 

Since 1870 there had been no coinage of 
double mohurs in India and the last coinage of 
single mohurs before 1918 in which year coinage 
vs as resumed, was in the year 1891-92. 

A Royal proclamation was issued in 1918 
cHtablishmg a branch of the Royal Mint at 
Bombay. It stated — Subject to the provision 
of this proclamation the Bombay Branch Mint 
shall for the purpose of the coinage of gold coins 
be deemed to be part of the Mint, and accord- 
ingly, (a) the Deputy Master of the Bombay 
Branch Mint shall comply with all directions 
he may receive from the Master of the Mint 
whether as regards the expenditure to be in- 
curred or the returns to be made or the trans- 
mission of specimen coins to England or other- 
wise and (b) the said specimen coins shall be 
subject to the trial of the pyx under section 12 
of the Coinage Act, 1870, so that they shall be 
examined separately from the coins coined in 
England or at any other branch of the Mint, and 
(c) the Deputy Master of the Bombay Branch 
Mint and other ofllcers and persons employed 
for tile purpose of carrying on the business of 
the Branch Mint may be appointed, promoted, 
suspended and removed and their duties assigned 
and salaries awarded and in accordance with 
the provisions of section 15 of the Coinage Act, 
1870 Pending the completion of the arrange- 
ments at the Branch, Royal Mint, power 
was taken by legislation to coin in India gold 
mohurs of the same weight and fineness as the 
sovereign. Altogether 2,109,703 pieces of these 
new coins of the nominal value of Rs 3,10,45,645, 
were struck at the Bombay Mint The actual 
coinage of sovereigns was begun in August, 
llil8, and 1,295,372 sovereigns were coined dur- 
ing the year This branch of tlie Royal Mint 
was closed in April, 1919, owing to diflicultles 
In supplying the necessary staff 

The Indian Currency Act of 1927 established 
a new ratio of the rupee to gold It established 
this ratio at one sliilling and six pence by enact- 
ing that Government would purchase gold at a 
price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars 
containing not less than forty tolas and would 
sell gold or, at the option of Government, 
sterling, for Immediate delivery in London at 
the same price after allowing for the normal 
cost of transport from Bombay to London. A 
rate of one shilling and five pence forty-nine 
sixty-fourths was notified as Government’s 
selling rate for sterling to meet these obligations 
tircat Britain and India left the gold standard 
m September 1931 but the buying and selling 
rates for sterling are still maintained 

With the receipt of large consignments of 
gold, the Bombay Mint made special arrange- 
ments for the refining of gold by the chlorine 
process and at the end of the year 1919-20 the 
Refinery Department was capable of refining 
a daily amount of 6,000 ounces of raw gold. 


Silver. 

The weight and fineness of the silver coins 
are * — 


- 

Fine 

Silver 

grains 

ALLOY 

grains 

TOTAL 

grains. 

Rupee 

Half-rupee 

165 

15 

180 

82} 

7} 

90 

Quarter-rupee or 4- 


anna piece 

41} 

3} 

45 

Eighth of a rupee or 


2-anna piece 

20f 

U 

22} 


One rupee = 166 grains of fine silver. 

One shilling 80 grains of fine silver. 
One rupee = shillings 2 0439. 


Copper and Bronze. 

Copper coinage was introduced into the 
Bengal Presidency by Act XVll of 1835 and 
into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies by 
Act XXII of 1844 

The weight of the copper coins struck under 
Act XXIII of 1870 remained the same as It was 
in 1835 It was as follows . — 

Grains 

troy. 

Double pice or half-anna . . . . 200 

Pice or quarter- anna . . . . 100 

Half-pice or one-eighth of an anna . . 50 

Pie being one-third of a pice or one- 
twelfth of an anna . . . . . 33} 

The weight and dimensions of bronze coins 


are as follows — 

Standard 

Diameter 


weight in 

in milli- 


grains troy. 

metres 

Pice 

75 

25 4 

Half-pice 

. 37} 

21 15 

Pie . . 

25 

17-45 


Nickel. 

The Act of 1906 also provides for the coinage 
of a nickel coin It was directed that the nickel 
ono-anna piece should thenceforth be coined at 
the Mint and issue. The notification also pre- 
scribed the design of the coin, which has a waved 
edge with twelve scollops, the greatest diameter 
of the coin being 21 millimetres and its least 
diameter 19 8 millimetres The desirability of 
issuing a half-anna nickel coin was considered 
by the Government of India in 1909 but after 
consultation with Local Governments it was 
decided not to take action in this direction until 
the people had become thoroughly familiar with 
the present one-anna coin The two-anna 
nickel coin was introduced in 1917-18 ; and the 
four-anna and eight- anna nickel coins in 19 L9. 
The eight-anna nickel is now being withdrawn 
from circulation. 
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The Currency System. 


The (working of the Indian onrrency system 
whicii has commanded a large amount of public 
attention since 1893, was forced to the front in 
1920, as the result of measures taken to stabilise 
the exchange value of the rupee after the fluc- 
tuations caused by the war. These assumed so 


much importance, and they coutinue to bulk 
BO largely in all Indian economic questions, thpn 
we propose to give here a short summary of the 
Indian currency system in non-technlcal lan- 
guage. 


I. THE SILVER STANDARD. 


Prior to 1893 the Indian currency system was 
a mono-metallic system, with sil ver as the stand- 
ard of value and a circulation of silver rupees 
and notes based thereon But with the opening 
of new and very productive silver mines in the 
United States of America the supply of silver 
exceeded the demand and it steadily reooded in 
value. The result was that the gold value of 
the rupee, which was nominally two shillings, fell 
continuously until it reached the neighbourhood 
of a shilling These disturbances were prejudi- 
cial to trade, but they were still more prejudicial 
to the finances of the Government The Govern- 
ment of India has to meet every year in London 
a substantial sum in the form of payment of 
interest on the debt, the salaries of oflQcials on 
leave, the pensions of retired officials, as well as 
large payment for stores required for State enter- 
prises As the rupee fell in its gold value the 
number of rupees required to satisfy these pay- 1 
ments rose. The total reached a pitch which 
seriously alarmed the Government, which felt 
that it might be called upon to raise a sum in 
rupees which would necessitate a considerable 
increase in taxation, which should be avoided 
if possible It was therefore decided to take 
measures to raise and fix the gold value of the 
rupee for the purposes of exchange. 


Closing the Mints —The whole question 
was examined bya strong committee under the 
presidency of Lord Herschell, whose report is 
commonly called the Herschell lleport. It was 
decided in 1893 to close the mints to the un- 
restricted coinage of silver This step led, as 
was intended, to a gradual divergence between 
the exchange value of the rupee and the gold 
value of its silver content Government ceased 
to add rupees to the circulation Rupees remain- 
ed unlimited legal tender and formed the 
standard of value for all internal transactions 
Since Government refused, and no one else had 
the power to coin rupees, as soon as clrcumstan 
ces led to an increasd demand for rupees, the 
exchange value of the rupee began to rise By 
1898 it had approached the figure of one shilling 
and four pence Meantime, in response to the 
undertaking of Government to give notes or 
rupees for gold at the rate of fifteen rupees to the 
pound sterling, gold began to accumulate in the 
Paper Currency Reserve. These purposes having 
been attained, a second committee was appoint- 
ed under the chairmanship of Sir Henry Fowler 
to consider what further stops should be adopted 
in the light of these conditions The report of 
the Fowler Committee as It was called marked 
the second stage in Indian currency policy. 


II THE NEW 

The Fowler Committee rejected the proposal 
to re-open the Mints to the free coinage of silver. 
They proposed that the exchange value of the 
rupee should be fixed at one shilling and four- 
pence, or fifteen rupees toathe sovereign They 
further suggested that the British sovereign 
should be made a legal tender and a current coin 
In India : that the Indian mints should be 
thrown open to the unrestricted coinage of gold ; 
BO that the rupee and the sovereign should freely 
circulate side by side in India. The goal which 
the Committee had in view was a gold standard 
supported by a gold currency. Now under the 
condition which compelled the Government of 
India to give either rupees or rupee notes for 
gold tendered in India, at the rate of fifteen 
rupees to the sovereign, it was impossible for the 
rate of exchange to rise above one shilling and 
four pence, save by the fraction which covered 
the cost of shipping gold to India. But if the 
balance of trade turned against India, it was 
still possible for the rate of exchange to fall. To 
meet this the Fowler Committee recommended 
that the profits on coining rupees should not be 
absorbed in the general revenues, but should be 
set aside in a special reserve, to be called the 
Gold Standard Reserve. Inasmuch as the cost 
of coining rupees was approximately elevenpence 
halfpenny, and they were sold to the public at 


STANDARD. 

one and four pence, the profits were consider 
able ; they were to have been kept in gold , so as 
to be freely available when required for the 
support of exchange. 

A. 16 pence Rupee. — The Government of 
India professed to accept all the recommenda- 
tions of the Fowler Committee , actually only a 
portion of them was put in practice. The offi- 
cial rate of exchange was fixed at one and fo.’’* 
pence. The sovereign and the half sovereign 
were declared unlimited legal tender In India 
But after a first attempt, when sovereigns soon 
came back to the treasuries, no effort was made 
to support the gold standard by an active gold 
currency. The gold mint was not set up The 
Gold Standard Reserve was established, but, 
instead of holding the Reserve In gold, it was 
Invested In British securities. These practices 
gave rise to conditions which were never conteru- 
plated t y the Fowler Committee . Ref erence ha s 
been made to the Home Charges of the Govern- 
ment of India, which at the time amounted to 
about seventeen millions sterling a year These 
are met by tbe sale of what are called Council 
Bills. That is to say, the Secretary of State, 
acting on behalf of the Government of India, 
sold Bills against gold deposited in the Bank oi 
England in London. These Bills when presented 
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iQ India were cashed at the Qoverument Trea* 
suries. Now if the Secretary of State sold 
Council Bills only to meet his actual require- 
ments, it follows that the balance of trade in 
favour of India over and above this figure would 
be liquidated, as it is in other countries, by the 
nnportation of bullion or by the creation of 
credits It is a fact that owing to the failure 
of the policy of encouraging an active gold 
circulation to support the gold standard, gold 
tended to accumulate in India in embarrassing 
quantities. In 1904 therefore the Secretary of 
State declared his intention of selling Council 
Bills on India without limi\ at the price of one 
shilling fourpence one-eighth — that Is to say gold 
import point The effect of this policy was to 
limit the import of gold to India, for it was 
generally more convenient to deposit the gold 
in London and to obtain Council Bills against it, 
than to ship the gold to India Nevertheless 
as the Egyptian cotton crop was very largely 
financed in sovereigns it was sometimes cheaper 
and more convenient to ship sovereigns from 
Egypt, or even from Australia, than to buy 
Council Bills Considerable quantities of 
sovereigns found their way into India and circu- 
lated freely, particularly in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, the Punjab and parts of the Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Sterling Remittance — This system worked 
until 1907-08 A partial failure of the rains in 
India in 1907, and the general financial strin- 
gency all over the world which followed the 
American financial crisis in the autumn, caused 
the Indian exchange to become weak in Novem- 
ber This was one of the occasions contemplated , 
in a different form, by the Fowler Committee 
when It proposed the formation of the Gold 
Standard Reserve There had been very heavy 
coining of rupees in India and the amount in the 
Reserve was ample. But the Reserve was tn 
securities not in gold, and was therefore not in a 
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liquid form, nor was the time an opportune one 
for the realisation of securitiea. Moreover the 
authorities did not realise that a reserve is for use 
in times of emergency It had been assumed 
that in times of weakness it would be sufficient 
for the Secretary of State to stop selling Council 
Bills, and it would firm up ; meantime he would 
finance himself by drawing on the funds in the 
Gold Standard Reserve But It was apparent 
that the stoppage of the sales of Council was 
not enough , there was an insistent demand for 
the export of gold, or the equivalent of gold 
The Government of India refused and exchange 
fell to one and threepence twenty-three thirty- 
seconds Ultimately the authorities had to give 
way. It was decided to sell in India a certain 
quantity of sterling bills on London at one and 
threepence twenty-nine thlrtyseconds, represent- 
ing gold export point, and the equivalent of the 
export of gold These were met In London from 
the funds in the Gold Standard Reserve. Bills 
to the extent of between eight and nine millions 
sterling were sold, which regularised the position 
and the Indian export trade recovered. Thus 
were gradually evolved the main principles of 
the Indian currency system. It consisted ol 
silver rupees and rupee notes In India, with the 
sovereign and half sovereign unlimited legal 
tender at the rate of fifteen rupees to the sov- 
ereign, or one and fourpence. The rate of 
exchange was prevented from rising above gold 
import point by the unlimited sale of Council 
Bills at gold point in London ; it was prevented 
from falling below gold point by the sale ol 
Sterling Bills (commonly called Reverse Coun- 
cils) at gold export point In India. But it 
was not the system proposed by the Fowler 
Committee, for there was no gold mint and 
only a limited gold circulation ; some people 
invented for it the novel term of the gold 
exchange standard, a term unknown to the law 
of India It was described by one of the most 
active workers in it as a “ limping standard' * 


III THE CHAMBERLAIN COMMITTEE. 


This brings us to the year 1913. There were 
many critics of the system. Some hankered for 
a return to the open mints ; others objected to 
the practice of unlimited sales of Council Bills 
as forcing rupees into circulation In excess ol the 
requirements of the country But the general 
advantages of a fixed exchange were so great as 
to smother the voices of the critics, and the trade 
aud commerce of the country adjusted itself to 
the one and fourpenny rupee But there gradu- 
ally grew up a formidable body of criticism 
directed against the administrative measures 
taken bv the India Office These criticisms were 
chiefly directed at the Investment ot the Gold 
^tandard Reserve In securities instead of keep- 
ng it in gold in India ; at a raid on that reserve 
In order temporarily to relieve the Government 
nf the difficulty of financing Its railway expendl- 
jnre ; at the transfer of a solid block of the Paper 
[ irrenoy Reserve from India to London ; at the 
holding of a portion of the Gold Standard Re- 
*prve in silver In order to facilitate the coining 
hf rupees ; and at the unlimited sales of Council 
Bills at rates which prevented the free flow of 
sold to ’'’ndia, thus forcing token rupees Into 
ulatl on in quantities in excess of the require- 


ments of the country. The cumulative effect 
of this policy was to transfer from India to Lon- 
don an immense block of India's resources, aggre- 
gating over seventy millions, where they were 
lent out at low rates of interest to the London 
bankers, whilst India was starved of money 
until at one point money was not available for 
loans even against Government securities and 
the bank rate was artificially high. All these 
things were done, it was contended, on the obiter 
dicta of a small Finance Committee of the India 
Office, from which all Indian Influence was 
excluded, and on which London banking influ- 
ence was supreme. The India Office for long 
ignored this criticism, until it was summarised 
in a series of articles in The T%me$, and public 
opinion was focussed on the discussion through 
the action of the India Office in purchasing a big 
block of silver for coining purposes from Messrs. 
Montagu & Co., instead of through their recog- 
nised aud constituted agents, the Bank of 
England. The Government could no longer 
afford to stand aloof and yet another Currency 
Committee was ap^lnted under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. This Is known 
as the Chamberlain OomaUttee 
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Currency and the War. 


New Measures. — The conoluslona of this 
Commission were that it was unnecessary to 
support the Gold Standard by a gold currency ; 
that it was not to the advantage of India to en- 
courage the internal use of gold as currency ; 
that the internal currency should be supported 
by a thoroughly adequate reserve of gold and 
sterling , that no limit should be fixed to the 
amount of the Gold Standard Reserve, one-half 
of which should be held in gold, that the silver 
branch of the Gold Standard Reserve should be 
abolished , that Reverse Councils should be sold 
on demand ; that the Paper Currency should be 
made more elastic , and that there should bo two 
Indian representatives out of three on the 
Finance Committee of the India Office. TheCom- 

IV. CURRENCY 

The report was int he hands of the Government 
of India shortly before the outbreak of the war. 
Some immediate steps were taken, like the aboli- 
tion of the silver branch of the Gold Standard 
Reserve, but before the Government could deal 
entirely with the temporising recommendations 
of the Commission, the war broke out The «arly 
effects of the war were precisely those anticipat- 
ed There was a demand for sterling remittance 
which was met by the sale of Reverse Councils, 
68,707,000, being sold up to the end of January 
1916. There were withdrawals from the Post 
Office Savings Banks, and a net sum of Rs 8 
crores was taken away There was some lack 
of confioence in the Note issue, and a demand 
for gold; Notes to the extent of Rs 10 crores 
were presented for encashment and the Govern- 
ment were obliged to suspend the issue of gold 
But these were transient features and did not 
demand a moratorium ; confidence was soon 
revived and Exchange and the Note issue con- 
tinued strong. The difficulties which afterwards 
arose were from causes completely unanti- 
cipated by all students of the Indian currency. 
They arose from an Immense balance of trade 
in favour of India, caused by the demand for 
Indian produce for the United Kingdom and 
the Allies and the decline in the export trade 
from these countries ; a heavy expenditure in 
India on behalf of the British Government , 
and a phenomenal rise in the pi ice of silver 
If we take the three years 1916-17 to 1918-19 
the balance of trade in favour of India was £6 
millions a year above the corresponding years 
of the previous quinquennium. The disburse- 
ments in India on behalf of the Government 
of the United Kingdom and the Allies were 
by December 1919 £240,000,000 This balance 
of trade and expenditure for Imperial purposes 
could not be financed either by the import of 
the precious metals, owing to the universal 
embargo on the movement of gold and silver 
nor by credits In India It could be financed 
only by the expansion of the Note issue, 
against sterling securities in the United Kingdom, 
chiefly Treasury Bills, and the issue of coined 

V. THE 191S 

The effect of these measures however was to 
jettison the currency policy pursued from 1893 
to 1915, the main object of which was to stabi- 
lise the rupee at one and fourpence. The war 
being over, a Committee was appointed to advise 
in regard to the future of Indian exchange and 


mittee dealt in conclusively with the accumula 
tion of excessive balances in London,the general 
tenor of their recommendations being “not 
guilty, but do not do it again ” They g ve a 
passing commendation to the idea of a State 
Bank. Sir James Begbie, the only Indian 
banker on the Committee, appended a vigorous 
minute of dissent, in which he urged that the 
true line of advance was to discourage the exten- 
sion of the token currency by providing further 
facilities for the distribution of gold when in- 
creases to the currency became necessary, includ- 
ing the issue of an Indian gold coin of a more 
convenient denomination than the sovereign or 
the half sovereign. 


AND THE WAR. 

I rupees But simultaneously there was a reduc- 
, tion in the output of the silver mines of the 
I world coinciding with an increased deman l 
: for the metal The price of silver in 191 5 
was 27i pence per standard ounce In May 
, 1919 it was 68 pence, on the 17th December 
of that year it was 78 pence The main diffl- 
I culties in India were not therefore the proven 
I tion of the rupee from falling below the ratio of 
15 to one, but to keep it within any limits and to 
provide a sufficiency to meet the demand. 

Rise in Exchange. — The measures adopted 
by the Government of India in these emerge n- 
cies were to bring exchange under rigid control, 
confining remittance to the finance of articles of 
national importance. The next step was to 
raise the rate lor the sale of Council Bills, so that 
silver might be purchased at a price which would 
allow rupees to be coined without loss. The 
tollowing table shows how rates were raised 
from one shilling fourpence to two shillings 
fourpence : — 


Date of Introduction. 

Minimum Rate 
for Immediate 
Telegraphic 
Transfers 

3rd January 1917 

1 4i 

28th August 1917 

1 5 

12th April 1918 

I 6 

13th May 1919 

1 8 

I2th August 1919 

1 10 

16th September 1919 

2 0 

22nd November 1919 

2 2 

12th December 1919 

2 4 


COMMITTEE. 

currency. It sat in 1919 and reported towards 
the end of the year Its main recommendations 
are summarised below : — 

(») It is desirable to restore stability to the 
rupee and to re-eetabllsh the automatic working 
of the Indian ourrenoy system. 
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(ix) The reduction of the fineness or weight of 
the rupee, the issue of 2 or 3-rupee coins 
of lower proportional silver content than 
the present rupee, or the issue of a nickel rupee, 
are expedients that cannot be recommended. 

The maintenance of the oonvertibilltj 
of the note issue is essential, and proposals that 
io not adequately protect the Indian paper 
currency from the risk of becoming inconverti- 
ble cannot be entertained 

(tv) The rise in exchange, in so far as it has 
checked and mitigated the rise in Indian prices, 
has been to the advantage of the country as a 
whole, and it is desirable to secure the continu- 
ance of this benefit 

(v) Indian trade is not likely to suffer any 
permanent injury from the fixing of exchange at 
a high level. 

If, contrary to expectation, a great and rapid 
fall in world prices were to take place, and if the 
costs of production in India fail to adjust them- 
selves with equal rapidity to the lower level of 
prices, then it might be necessary to consider the 
problem afresh 

(tt) The development of Indian Industry 
would not be seriously hampered by a high rate 
of exchange. 

{vii) The gain to India of a high rate of ex- 
change for meeting the Home charges is an inci- 
dental advantage that must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

(viix) To postpone fixing a stable rate of ex- 
change would be open to serious criticism and 
entail prolongation ol Government control 

(%x) The balance of advantage la decidedly 
on the side of fixing the exchange value of the 
rupee in terms of gold rather than in terms of 
sterling. 

(x) The stable relation to be established be- 
tween the rupee and gold should be at the rate 
of Us 10 to one sovereign, or. In other words 
at the rate of one rupee for 11 30,016 grains of 
fine gold, both for foreign exchange and for 
internal circulation 

(xi) If silver rises for more than a brief period 
above the parity of 28, (gold), the situation should 
be met by all other available means rather than 
by impairing the convertibility of the note issue. 
Buch measures might be (a) reduction of sale of 
Council Bills ; (b) abstention from purchase of 
silver ; (c) use of gold to meet demands for metal- 
lic currency. If it should be absolutely neces- 
sary to purchase silver, the Government should 
be prepared to purchase even at a price such that 
rupees would be coined at a loss 

Ixn) Council Drafts are primarily sold not 
for the convenience of trade but to provide for 
the Home charges In the wider sense of the term 
There is no obligation to sell drafts to meet all 
trade demands , but, if without inconvenience 
or with advantage the Secretary of State is in a 
position to sell drafts in excess of his immediate 
needs, when a trade demand for them exists, 
there is no objection to his doing so, subject to 
due regard being paid to the principles governing 
the location of the reserves. 

Council Drafts should be sold as now by open 
tender at competitive rates, a minimum rate 
being fixed from time to time on the basis of the 
B>/erling cost of shipping gold to India. At 
present this rate will vary ; but when sterling is 
again equivalent to gold, it will remain 
Uniform. 


The Government of India should bo authorised 
to announce, without previous reference to the 
Secretary of State on each occasion, their readi- 
ness to sell weekly a stated amount of Heverse 
Councils (Including telegraphic transfers) during 
periods of exchange weakness at a price based on 
the coat of shipping gold from India to the United 
Kingdom 

(xUi) The import and export of gold to and 
from India should be free from Government 
control. 

(xiv) The statutory minimum for the metal- 
lic portion of the Paper Currency Reserve should 
be 40 per cent of the gross circulation. 

As regards the fiduciary portion of the reserve, 
the holding of securities Issued by the Govern- 
ment of India should be limited to 20 crores. 
The balance should be held in securities of other 
Governments comprised within the British Em- 
pire, and of the amount so held not more than 10 
crores should have more than one year’s maturity 
and all should be redeemable at a fixed date. 
The balance of the invested portion above these 
30 crores shouldbe held in short-dated securities, 
with not more than one year’s maturity, issued 
by Government within the British Empire. 

The sterling investments and gold In the Paper 
Currency Reserve should be revalued at 28 to 
the rupee The depreciation which will result 
from this revaluation, cannot be made good at 
once, but any savings resulting from the rise in 
exchange will afford a suitable means of discharg- 
ing this liability in a limited number of years 

(xv) With a view to meeting the seasonal 
demand for additional currency, provision should 
be made for the issue of notes up to five crores 
over and above the normal fiduciary issue as 
loans to the Presidency Banks on the security 
of export bills of exchange 

Minority Report — The main object of the 
Committee, it will be seen, was to secure a stable 
rate of exchange, without impairing the con- 
vertibility of the Note i'^sue, and without debas- 
ing the standard silver rupee in India, or substi- 
tuting another coin of inferior metallic content, 
which would be debasement In another form 
In order to attain these ends it was Imperative 
to fix a ratio for the rupee in relation to gold 
which would ensure that the Government was 
able to purchase silver for coining purposes with- 
out more than temporary loss For reasons 
given in the report they fixed this point at two 
shillings gold . all other recommendations are 
subsidiary thereto But In this they were not 
unanimous , an Important member of the Com- 
mittee, Mr Dadiba Dalai, of Bom oay, appended 
a minority report in which he urged the adop- 
tion of the following course? : — 

(a) The money standard in India should re- 
main unaltered ; that is, the standard of the 
sovereign and gold mohur with rupees related 
thereto at the ratio of 15 to 1. 

(ft) Free and unfettered imports and exports 
by the public of gold bullion and gold coins. 

(c) Free and unfettered Imports and exports 
by the public of silver bullion and silver coins. 

(d) The existing silver rupees of 106 grains of 
fine silver at present In circulation to continue 
full legal tendert 
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(e) As long as the price of silver in New York 
is over 92 cents. Government should not manu* 
facture silver rupees containing 165 grains fine 
silver. 

if) As long as the price of silver is over 92 
cents Government should coin 2 rupee silver 
coins of reduced fineness compared with that of 
the present silver rupee and the same to be un* 
limited legal tender. 

(g) Government to sell Council Bills by com" 
petitive tenders for the amount defined in the 
Budget as required to be remitted to the Secre- 


tary of State. The Budget estimate to show 
under separate headings the amount of Council 
Bills drawn for Home Charges, for Capital Outlay 
and Discharge of Debt. Council Bills to be sold 
for Government requirements only and not for 
trade purposes, except for the purpose mention- 
ed in the next succeeding recommendation. 

(h) “ Eeverse ** drafts on London to be sold 
only at Is 3 29-32d. The proceeds of "Beverse’ 
drafts to be kept apart from all other Govern- 
ment funds and not to be utilised for any purpose 
except to meet drafts drawn by the Secretary of 
State at a rate not below is 4 3-32d. per rupee. 


VI. THE TWO SHILLING RUPEE 


The fundamental recommendation of the Com- 
mittee was that the rupee should be linked to 
gold and not to sterling, in view of the decline 
in the value of sterling ; that it should be linked 
at the rate of two shillings instead of the stand- 
ard value, one and fourpence all other recom- 
mendations were ancilla^ to this. But it is very 
Important to bear in mind the twofold problem 
which confronted the Committee It would be 
quite easy tofix any low ratio provided the paper 
currency were made inconvertible, or the rupee 
debased to such a point that the Government in 
providing rupee currency, were independent of 
the price of silver. But if the convertibility of 
Che rupee were to be maintained , and if the rupee 
were not to be debased, it was essential that the 
newratio should be one at which the Government 
could reasonably rely on purchasing without 
loss the silver necessary to meet the heavy de- 
mands for rupee in India. For reasons set out 
in the Beport, the Committee came to the con- 
clusion that the Government could reckon on 
purchasing silver for coining at a little under two 
shillings gold, and that powerfully influenced 
them in fixing the new ratio at two shillings 
gold. 

The Report Adopted — The Currency Com- 
mittee's Beport was signed in December 1919, 
but it was not imtil February 1920 that action 
was taken thereon. In the first week of that 
month a Notification was issued in India accept- 
ing the principal recommendations in the Beport 
and notifying that the necessary ofiAclal action 
would be taken thereon. This action covered a 
wide field, but for the sake of clarity in this 
narrative we shall concentrate on the main issue, 
the changing of the official monetary standard 
from fifteen rupees to the sovereign to ten rupees 
to the sovereign and its effect on Indian currency 
and trade. That may be summarised in a sen- 
tence. A policy which was avowedly adopted to 
secure fixity of exchange produced the greatest 
fluctuations in the exchanges of any solvent 
country and widespread disturbance of trade, 
heavy losses to Government, and brought hun- 
dreds of big traders to the verge of bankruptcy. 

Financial Confusion — This result was 
produced by many causes. It has been explained 
above that the essential features of the Indian 
currency system are the free sales of Council 
Bills at gold export point in London to prevent 
exchange from rising above the official standard 
and the sale of Reverse Councils in India at gold 
export point to prevent exchange from falling 
below the official standard. Now when the 


Currency Beport was signed the Indian exchan- 
ges were practically at two shillings gold. But 
between the signing of the Beport andthe taking 
of official action, there was a sensational fall in 
the sterling exchanges, as measured in dollars, the 
dollar-sterling rate, inasmuch as America was 
the only free gold market, being the dominating 
factor in the situation. Consequently the Indian 
exchanges were considerably below the two 
shillings gold rate when the Notification accept- 
ing the Currency Committee’s Beport was issued 
The Indian exchanges were two shillings and 
fourpence, and weak at that ; the gold rate was 
about two shillings ninepence There was an 
immediate and prodigious demand for Beverse 
Councils, to take advantage of this hign rate of 
exchange ; the market rate Jumped up to two 
shillings eight pence. 

Effect of the Rise — The effect of a rise 
in exchange has been well described in the words 
of the Currency Committee’s Beport ; it is that 
a rising exchange stimulates imports and impedes 
exports, the effect of a falling exchange is the 
reverse. 

Now when the official notification of the two 
shilling rupee was made the Indian export trade 
was weak. The great consuming markets of 
Great Britain and America were glutted with 
Indian produce. The continent of Europe, 
which was starved of Indian produce and in 
urgent need of it, had not the wherewithal to 
pay for it nor the means of commanding credit 
The only Indian staples which were in demand 
were foodstuffs, and as the rains of 1920 failed 
over a wide area, the Government were not able 
to lift the embargo on the export for foodstuffs, 
save to a limited extent in the case of wheat. 
On the other hand, the import trade was strong 
Orders had been placed for machinery and other 
manufactured goods during the war and after 
the Armistice for delivery at the discretion of 
manufacturers. These began to come forward. 

Difficulties Accentuated. — In accordance 
with the principles laid down by the Currency 
Committee these difficulties were accentuated 
by the action of Government in raising exohan^ 
by an administrative act. The weak export 
trade was almost killed. At the same time the 
temptation of a high exchange gave powerful 
stimulus to the import trade and orders were 
placed for immense quantities of manufactured 
goods, in which textiles filled a important place 
Afterwards other forces Intervened which accen- 
tuated the dlffloulties of tne situation. 
was a severe oommerolal orisis In Japan and this 
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checked the export of Indian cotton. Japan is 
Dhe largest buy ar of Indian cotton, and when her 
merchants not only stopped buying but began 
to re-sell in the Indian markets, the trade was 
severely shaken and stocks accumulated at a 
great rate. Even before the 1920 crop came 
into the market the stocks in Bombay were 
double those in the corresponding period of the 
previous year. The expectations of a revival in 
the buying power of the Continent which were 
held in many quarters were disappointed and 
throughout the year there was a heavy balance 
of trade against India, which made the stabilisa- 
tion of exchange at the high ratio attempted a ] 
hopeless proposition. 

Confession of Failure — Government strug- 
gled long against these conditions In the des- 
perate hope that a revival of the export trade 
would come to their assistance, but they were 
further handicapped by the variations of the 
Bterling-dollar exchange, which at one time took 
the rate for Reverse Councils to two shillings 
tenpence half penny. They sold two millions of 
Reverse Councils a week, then five millions, then 
dropped down to a steady million But their 
policy only aggravated the situation In addi- 
tion to arresting the export trade and stimulat- 
ing the import trade at a time when the precise 
converse was demanded, their action created an 
artificial movement' for the transfer of capital 
from India to England. Large war profits 
accumulated in India since 1914 were hurriedly 
liquidated and transferred to England. Then 
the difference between the Reverse Council rate 
and the market rate, which on some occasions 
was several pence, induced gigantic speculations 
The Exchange Banks set aside all their available 
resources for the purpose of bidding for Bills, and 
at once sold their allotments at substantial 
profits. Considerable groups of speculators 
pooled their resources and followed the same 
course In this way the weekly biddings for 
the million of Reverse Councils varied from a 
hundred and 20 millions to a hundred and thirty 
millions and the money market was completely 
disorganised The biddings assumed such pro- 
portions that it was necessary to put up fifty 
lakhs of rupees to obtain the smallest allotment 
made, five thousand pounds, and Reverse Coun- 
cils and the large profits thereon came under the 
entire control of the Banks and the wealthy 
speculators. Various expedients were tried to 
remedy the situation but without the slightest 
effect. 

Sterling for Gold — The first definite break 
from the recommendations of the Currency Com- 
mittee came at the end of J une, when the Govern- 
ment announced that instead of trying to stabilise 
the rupee at two shillings gold they would aim at 
Btabilising it at two shillings sterling, leaving the 
gap between sterling and gold to be closed when 
the dollar-sterling rate became par. The effect 
of this was to alter the rate at which Reverse 
Councils were sold from the fluctuating rate in- 
volved in the fluctuations of dollar-sterling 
exchange to a fixed sterling rate, namely, one 
shilling elevenpence nineteen-thirty seconds. 
But this had little practical effect. The biddings 
for Reverse Councils continued on a very big 
scale, and the market rate for exchange was 
always twopence or threepence below the Reverse 
Council rate. This practice continued until the 
end of September, when it was offlclally declared 


that Reverse Councils would be stopped alto- 
gether Exchange immediately slumped to 
between one and sixpence and one and seven- 
pence, and it continued to range between these 
narrow points until the end of the year. The 
market made its own rate , it made a more 
stable rate than the efforts of Government to 
attain an administrative stability. 

Other Measures — Apart from the effort 
tostabilise exchange, which had such unfortunate 
results, the policy of Government had certain 
other effects During the year all restrictions 
on the movement of the precious metals were 
removed, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the Currency Committee This included 
the abandonment of the import duty on silver, 
always a sore point with Indian bullionists 
Legislative action was taken to alter the official 
ratio of the sovereign from fifteen to one to 
ten to one ; due notice of this intention was given 
to holders of sovereigns and of the gold mohurs 
which were coined as an emergency measure in 
1918, and they were given the option of tender- 
ing them at fifteen rupees. As the gold value 
of these coins was above fifteen rupees only a 
limited number was tendered, although there 
was extensive smuggling of sovereigns into India 
to take advantage of the premium Then 
measures were adopted to give greater elasticity 
to the Note issue Under the old law the invest- 
ed proportion of the Note issue was fixed by 
statute and it could be altered only by altering 
the law or by Ordinance An Act was passed 
fixing the metallic portion of the Paper Currency 
Reserve at fifty per cent of the Note Issue, the 
Invested portion being limited to Rs 20 crores 
in Indian securities and the balance in British 
securities of not more than twelve months' cur- 
rency The invested portion of the Paper Cur* 
rency Reserve was revalued at the new rate of 
exchange, and an undertaking was given that 
the profits on the Note issue would be devoted 
to writing off the depreciation, as also would be 
the interest on the Gold Standard Reserve when 
the total had reached £40 millions. Further, 
in order to give greater elasticity to the Note 
issue, power was taken to Issue Rs 5 crores of 
emergency currency in the busy season against 
commercial bills These measures, save the 
alteration of the ratio, were generally approved 
by the commercial public. 

Results. — It remains to sum up the results 
of these measures. In a pregnant sentence in 
their report the Currency Committee say that 
whilst a fixed rate of exchange exercises little 
influence on the course of trade, a rising exchange 
impedes exports and stimulates Imports, a falling 
exchange exercises a reverse influence Here 
we have the key to the failure of the currency 
policy attempted. At the moment when it was 
sought suddenly and violently to raise the rate 
of exchange by the introduction of the new 
ratio of two shillings gold, the export trade was 
weak and the import trade in obedience to the 
delivery of long deferred orders was strong. The 
very principle enunciated by the Currency Com- 
mittee wrecked the policy which they recom- 
mended. The rising rate of exchange scotched 
the weak export trade and gave a great stimulus 
to imports. Unexpected forces, such as the 
financial crisis in Japan, the lack of buying power 
on the Continent, and the movement for the 
transfer of capital from India to England at the 
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artificially high rate of exchange stimulated 
these forces, but they had their origin in the 
attempt by administrative action artificially and 
violently to raise the rate of exchange If let 
alone, the natural fall in exchange would have 
tended to correct the adverse balance of trade , 
the official policy exaggerated and intensified 
it. The effects on Indian business were severe. 
Exporters found themselves loaded with produce 
for which there was no foreign demand , import- 
ers found themselves loaded up with imported 
goods, bought in the expectation of the continu- 
ance of a high rate of exchange, delivered when 
It had fallen one and fourpence from the highest 
point reached Immense losses were incurred 
by all importers. The Government sold £66 
millions of Reverse Councils before abandoning 


Commission, 


their effort to stabilise exchange at the new 
ratio , the loss on these — that is the difference 
between the cost of putting the funds down m 
London and in bringing them back to India— 
was Rs 35 crores of rupees. Government sold 
£63 millions of gold, without breaking or serious 
ly affecting the premium on gold The Secretary 
of State, in the absence of any demand for 
Council Bills, was able to finance his expenditure 
in England only through the lucky chance of 
heavy expenditure on behalf of the Imperial 
Government for the forces In Mesopotamia— 
this expenditure being made in India and o(T 
by payments in London The onlv advaiitaRes 
were a considerable contraction of the Note issue 
and the silver token currency. 


VII. COMMISSION OF 1925-26. 


These unfortunate experiments Induced a 
period of great caution in dealing with Indian 
currency The currency quacks having had their 
way, and proved their ignorance, went out of 
the field, and the wholesome policy of leaving 
Exchange alone, to find its natural level, fol- 
lowed Left alone Exchange established itself 
round about the old ratio of tilteen to one, 
that 18 one shilling and fourpence to the rupee 
Meantime great improvements were made in 
the organisation of Indian credit The three 
Presidency Banks were merged in the Im- 
perial Bank of India, a State Bank in all but 
name, and the Bank entered into a contract 
with Government to open a hundred new 
branches in the first five years of its existence 
The Bank mobilised and strengthened and 
widened Indian credit The metallic backing 
of the Paper Currency was strengthened and 
the fiduciary portion of the Reserve brought 
within negligible proportions Greater elasti- 
city was established in the currency bv the 
|)ower to issue emergency currency up to Rs 12 
crores against commercial paper endorsed 
by the Imperial Bank when there is a tight- 
ness of money, and the practice of also Issu- 
ing emergency currency against sterling in 
England. The Government of India now pur- 
chases sterling in India to meet its Home Char- 
ges when the conditions are favourable, instead 
of relying entirely on the sales of Council Bills 
in London. A notable feature in Exchange 
history was the rise of Exchange, of its own 
strength, above the one and fourpenny figure 
Towards the close of 1924 it gradually rose to 
one shilling and sixpence and stayed there 

At this figure Exchange was maintained by 
Government, though the state of trade might 
have led to a higher figure But as the wholly 
artificial ratio of the two shilling rupee remained 
on the statute book, the demand for an authorita- 
tive inquiry to fix the ratio of the rupee to gold or 
sterling w'as insistent, and a Committee was 
appointed in the autumn of 1926. Of this 
Commander Hilton Young was chairman, with 
Sir Henry Strakosch as the chief gold expert. 
The personnel of the Committee was strong- 
ly criticised in India, on the ground that 
tlie Indian membership was inadequate, and 
that the individuals selected were not autho- 
ritative ; a resolution was passed in the 


Assembly hostile to the whole body. Nevpr 
theless the Committee arrived in India 
in November 1925 and took evidence m 
Delhi, Bombay and Calcutta It sailed for 
England in February 1920, and resumed its 
hearings in London, and reported on July 
1st, 1926 

The main recommendations of this Cammis 
slon are summarised in the actual report in the 
following terms, and they are textually repro 
duced in order that thev mav be above question — 

(i) The ordinary medium of circulation 
shoiUd remain the eurrency note and the silvtr 
rupee and the stability of the currency in terni'^ 
of gold should be secured by making the cur 
rency directly convertible into gold, but gold 
should not circulate as money 

{%%) The necessity of unity of policy in the 
control of currency and credit for the achieve 
rnent of monetary stability involves the estali 
lishment of a Central Banking system 

(%ii) The Central Banking functions should 
be entrusted to a new organisation, referred tu 
as the Reserve Bank 

(iw) Detailed recommendations are made 
to the constitution and functions and capacitits 
of the Bank. 

(r) The outlines of a proposed charter are 
recommended to give effect to the recommend 
ations which concern the Reserve Bank 

(ta) Subject to the payment of limib d 
dividends and the building up of suitable 
reserve funds, the balance of the profits of the 
Reserve Bank should be paid over to th* 
Government 

(mi) The Bank should be given the sole 
right of note issue for a period of (say) 26 years 
Not later than five years from the date of the 
charter becoming operative, Government notes 
should cease to be legal tender except at Govern 
raent Treasuries 

(mil) The notes of the Bank should be full 
legal tender, and should be guaranteed by 
Government The form and material of the 
note should be subject to the approval of the 
Governor-General in Council A suggestion is 
made as to the form of the note. 
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{xx) An obligation should be imposed by 
statute on the Bank to buy and sell gold with- 
out limit at rates determined with reference 
to a fixed gold parity of the rupee but in quan- 
tities of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limi- 
tation being Imposed as to the purpose for 
which the gold is required 

(x) The conditions which are to govern 
the sale of gold bj the Bank should be so framed 
as to free it in normul circumstances from the 
task of supplying gold for non-monetary pur- 
poses. The metliod by which this may be 
b( cured is suggested. 

(xx) The legal tender quality of the sovereign 
and the half-sovereign should bo removed 

(xxi) Government should offer “on tap’* 
sa-dngs certificates ledeemablo in 3 or 5 years 1 
in legal tender money or gold at the option 
of the holder. 

(xni) The paper currency should cease to 
be convertible by law into silver coin It 
should, however, be the duty of tlic Bank to 
maintain the free Interchangeability of the 
different forms of legal tender currency, and 
of the Gover ment to supply coin to the Bank 
on demand. 

(xiv) One-rupee notes should be re-lntro- 
duced and shoulu be full legal tender. 

(XV) Notes other than the one-rupee note 
should bo legally convertible into legal tender 
money, i e , into notes of smaller denomination 
or silver rupees at the option of the currency 
authority 

{xv%) No change should bo made in the 
legal tender character of the silver rupee 
(xvii) The Paper Currency and Gold Stand- 
ard Reserves should be amalgamated, and the 
firoportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be fixed by statute 
(xvux) The proportional reserve system 
should be adopted Gold and gold securities 
should form not less than 40 per cent of the 
Reserve, subject to a possible temporary reduc- 
tion, wltii the consent of Government, on 
Jiaymcnt of a tax The currency authority 
should strive to work to a reserve ratio of 50 
to 60 per cent The gold holding should be 
raised to 20 per cent of the Reserve as soon 
as possible and to 25 per cent within ten years 
Buring this period no favourable opportunity 
ot fortifying the gold holding in the Reserve 
should be allowed to escape Of the gold 
holding at least one-half should bo held in 
India 

(£vx) The silver holding in the Reserve 
should be very substantially reduced during 
a transitional period of ten years 

(xx) The balance of the Reserve should be 
hf ld in self-liquidating trade bills and Govern- 
nitnt of India securities The “ created ” 
unties should be replaced by marketable 
unties within ten years. 

A figure of Rs 50 crores has been 
n^ed as the liability in respect of the contracti- 
hility of the rupee circulation Recommenda- 
floiis are made to secure that an amount equal 
^0 one fifth of the face value of any increase 
or decrease in the number of silver rupees in 


issue shall be added to or subtracted fiom this 
liability, and the balance of profit or loss shall 
accrue to or be borne by the Government 
revenues 

(xxii) The Issue Department of the Reserve 
Bank should be kept wholly distinct from its 
Banking Department 

(xxiix) The Reserve Bank should be entrust- 
ed with all the remittance operations of the 
Government The Secretary of State should 
furnish in advance periodical information as 
to his requirements The Bank should be 
left free, at its discretion, to employ such 
method or methods of remittance as it may 
find conducive to smooth working 

(xxiv) During the transition period the 
Government should publish a weekly return 
of remittances made A trial should lie made 
of the system of purchase by public tender in 
India 

(xxv) The cash balances of the Government 
(Including any balances of the Government of 
India and of the Secretary of State outside 
India), as well as the banking reserves in India 
of all banks operating in India, should be 
centralised in the hands of the Reserve Bank. 
Section 23 of the Government of India Act 
should be amended accordingly 

(xti'%) The transfer of Reserve assets should 
take place not later than 1st January 1929, 
and the Bank's obligation to buy and sell gold 
should come into operation not later than 
1st January 1931 

(xxvti) During the transition period the 
currency authority (t c , the Government until 
the transfer of Reserve assets and the Bank 
thereafter) should be under nn obligation to 
buy gold and to sell gold or gold exchange at 
its option at the gold points of the exchange. 
This obligation should bo embodied in statu- 
tory form, of which the outline is suggested 

(xxvxii) Stabilisation of the rupee should 
be effected forthwith at a rate corresponding 
to an exchange rate of Is. Gd 

(xxix) The stamp duty on bills of exchange 
and cheques should be abolished Bill forms. 
In the English language and the vernacular in 
parallel, should be on sale at post offices 
(xxx) Measures should be taken to promote 
the development of banking in India 

(xzxx) Every effort should be made to 
remedy the deficiencies in the existing body 
of statistical data 

A Minute of Dissent — Whilst all the mem- 
bers of the Commission signed the report, one of 
tlieir number. Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas, 
did 80 subject to a minute of dissent In 
the first part of this Minute Sir Purshotamdas 
subjected the long correspondence between 
the Government of India and the India Office 
on currency iiollcy to a detailed analysis. The 
conclusions to which he came were that through- 
out the Government of India had striven 
for a system following the Fowler Repiort — a 
gold standard based on a gold currency, and 
that their efforts were emasculated by suc- 
cessive Secretaries of State, who had in view 
some which was often called the Gold 
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Exchange Standard, but which was In effect 
no standard at all. On the question of the 
Gold Standard, he stressed the importance 
of the free movement of gold in India, but 
subject to this condition accepted the Gold 
Bullion Standard recommended by his col- 
leagues. As for the proposed Reserve Bank, 
Sir Purshotamdas, whilst recognising that the 
scheme proposed might be the Ideal, to be 
attained in process of time, thought that the 
best Immediate course was to develop the 
Imperial Bank into a central bank for India 
The chief point of difference with his colleagues 
was however the ratio. 

Dealing with the ratio of the rupee to gold 
Sir Pur^otamdas said that in September 1924 
the rate was approximately one and fourpence 
gold At that time the Government was pressed 
to stabilise at the then ratio, and thus legally 
to restore the long current legal standard of 
money payments This it declined to do, 
and by limiting the supply of currency, the 
ratio was raised to one and sixpence gold by 
April 1925 He declined therefore to attach 
any importance to a ratio reached by such 
measures. Proceeding to analyse the course 
of prices and wages, he combated the conclu- 
sion of his colleagues that prices had adjusted 
themselves in a preponderant degree to one 
shilling and sixpence. For these reasons he 
recommended that the rupee should be stabi- 
lised at the rate which was current for nearly 
twenty years, namely one and fourpence 
His conclusions were summarised in the fol- 
lowing terms — 

“ I look upon the question of the ratio in 
this Report as being no less important than the 
question of the standard to be adopted for the 
Indian Currency System I am convinced that 
if the absolute necessity of the free inflow of 
old, which I have emphasised, is recognised, 
and steps taken to ensure it, the gold bullion 
standard proposed will be the correct one, 
and the likelihood of its breaking down under 
the strain of any convulsions in the future 
will be as remote as it can reasonably be But 
I have very grave apprehensions that if the 
recommendation of my colleagues to stabilise 
the rupee at 1« 6<f. is accepted and acted upon, 
India will be faced during the next few years 
with a disturbance in her economic organisa- 
tion, the magnitude of which is difficult to 
estimate, but the consequences of which may 
not only hamper her economic development 
but may even prove disastrous. Such a dis- 
turbance and its consequences my colleagues 
do not foresee to-day But the possibility of 
their occurring cannot be Ignored. Until 
adjustment is complete, agriculture threatens 
t/O become unattractive and less remunerative 
than it is to-day, and industries will have to 
undergo a painful process of adjustment, un- 
natural, unwarranted and avoidable — an adjust- 
ment which will be much to their cost, and 
affect not only their stability and their pro- 
gress, but in certain cases, their very existence 
And should Nature have In store for India a 
couple of lean years after the four good harvests 
that we have had, during the period of forced 
adjustment to a rate of Is Qd , the steps that 
the Currency Authority will have to take to 
maintain exchange at this rate may deplete 


the gold resources of the country to an extent 
that may seriously shake the confidence of tlie 
people in the currency system recommended '• 

A Survey.— The official summary of the 
Report, and the summary of the minute of 
dissent, given above, do not however convey 
an idea of the far-reaching proposals embodied 
therein. These can be appreciated only if they 
are examined in close relation to the currency sys- 
tem of India in its various phases since 1899 This 
was done in an article contributed to The 
Bankers* Magazine by Sir Stanley Reed, which 
was recognised to be a fair presentation of the 
position The main features thereof are repro- 
duced below. There is here some re-treading 
of the path laid out in the introductory section, 
but this is unavoidable, if the full bearing 
of the measures proposed by the Commission 
are to be appreciated After describing the 
standard in force Sir Stanley Reed asked •— 

** What was the standard thus established ’ 
It is generally described in London as the Gold 
Exchange Standard That status was never 
claimed for It by its principal protagonist, the 
late Sir Lionel Abraliams, who described it 
as a ‘ limping standard ' The Royal Com 
mission declares that 'in truth in so far as it 
amounted to a definite standard at all, it 
was a standard of sterling exchange * Later 
they show that ‘ the automatic working of the 
exchange standard is thus not adequately 
provided for In India, and never has been 
The fundamental basis of such a standard la 
provision for the expansion and contraction 
of the volume of currency Under the 
Indian system, contraction Is not, and never 
has been, automatic * 

** However, the standard limped along until 
the third year of the war The exchange 
value of the rupee was stable ; prices adjusted 
themselves to the ratio , Indian trade and 
Industry developed From the narrow stand- 
point of profit and loss, the investment of the 
reserves, instead of keeping them in gold, 
resulted in a considerable gain to the finances 
estimated in 1925 at £17,962,406 But It 
had three great disadvantages • it did not 
inspire public confidence , it placed the Indian 
currency at the mercy of the silver market 
which was on occasion deliberately cornered 
against it , and it left the control of currency 
by the Government divorced from the corrtrol 
of credit by the Presidency Banks, afterwards 
amalgamated in the Imperial Bank of India 
On tms the Commission make a very sugges 
tlve comment * when allowance has been made 
for all misunderstandings and mlsapprehen 
sions, the fact remains that a large measure 
of distrust in the present system is justified by 
its imperfections ' 

There is, I think, an inadequate appreciation 
of the Influence on the Indian currency and 
exchange of the war, and the action taken there 
after. The first break in the permanent ratio 
of one shilling and fourpence did not occur until 
1917, when the full effect of dependence on the 
silver market was revealed. Faced by tlie 
unprecedented rise in the price of silver the 
Government of India had either to raise the 
price of Council Drafts or else abandon the 
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convertibility of the Note Issue. Wisely, It 
took the former alternative ; the price of Ck)uncil 
Drafts followed the price of silver. The effect 
of this would have been transitory, but for 
the attempt in 1920, on the advice of the Babing- 
ton Smith Committee, to stabilise the rupee 
at a new ratio of two shillings gold when all 
gold prices were crashing. It is easy to be 
wise after the event, but if the Government 
had followed silver down, as it followed silver 
lip, there is no room to doubt that the rupee 
would have returned to its * permanent * ratio 
with no more disturbance than was Inevitable 
under war conditions. However, this was not 
done. The vain effort to stabilise the new' 
ratio was abandoned in September, 1920, 
and the two shilling rupee has since been a legal 
fiction. Left free from administrative action, 
the rupee fell below one shilling and threepence 
sterling and one shilling gold in 1921. Since 
under the influence of good harvests, it has 
climbed upwards, and has been in the neighbour- 
hood of one shilling and sixpence gold for the 
past twelve months. But it is not always 
realised in London that under these vicissitudes 
the Indian standard has lega^ perished. In 
the words of the report, ‘ The stability of 
the gold value of the rupee is thus based upon 
nothing more substantial than a policy of the 
Government, and at present that policy can be 
found defined in no notification or undertaking 
by the Government It has to be implied from 
the acts of the Government in relation to the 
currency, and those acts are subject to no statu- 
tory regulation or control * 

The responsibility remitted to the Commis- 
Bion was not therefore the mere stabilisation of 
the rupee, but the establishment of a standard 
which would command reasoned confidence 
in India, to link the rupee to that standard, 
and to provide for its statutory control, automa- 
tic working and stability ; to bring the control 
of currency and of credit under a single autho- 
rity and to free the Indian currency and ex- 
change system from the dominance of the silver 
market In short, It was to establish the rule 
of law In place of the practice of administrative 
discretion 

Scheme for Gold Currency. — In the 

course of their Inquiries In India the Commis- 
sion had placed before them a scheme for the 
immediate establishment of a gold bullion 
standard, and its early conversion into the gold 
standard supported by the gold currency which 
a large body of Indian opinion has Insistently 
demanded. The scheme was presented by the 
officials of the Finance Department, but it is 
known to be the work of the Finance Member, 
^’ir Basil Blackett, whose work in India is of 
the greatest value. 

The essential features of this Scheme were 
the undertaking of a statutory obligation by 
Government to buy and sell gold bullion in 
400 oz bars ; as soon as sufiiicient gold was 
available to put a gold coin in circulation ; 
pfter a TOriod tentatively fixed at five years to 
undertake to give gold coin in exchange for 
notes and rupees, and after a further period, 
also tentatively fixed at five years, make the 
*11 ver rupee legal tender only for sums up to 
a small fixed amount. The scheme Involved the 
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disposal of 200 crores of silver rupees, or 087 
million fine ounces, in ten years , the acquisition 
in all of £108 millions of gold ; and the establish- 
ment of credits in London or New York. The 
cost was estimated at one and two-thirds crores 
of rupees per annum during the first five years 
and thereafter from two-thlrds of a crore to 
1*12 crore 

This scheme Is subjected by the Commission 
to a detailed examination, and rejected on 
grounds which are convincing The main 
grounds for this decision are that the estimates 
of the amount and time of the gold demand 
are uncertain, and the absorption by India of 
this £103 millions of gold, in addition to the 
normal absorption for the arts, hoards, etc., 
would powerfully react on the supplies of credit, 
the rates of Interest, and gold prices throughout 
the world The reaction on the silver market 
from the dethronement of the rupee and realisa- 
tion of this large quantity of silver bullion would 
be even more marked, vdth severely prejudicial 
effects on the silver hoards of the people of India 
and the exchanges with China, where India 
still does a large business Moreover, the 
capacity to raise the required credits is doubtful, 
and the cost Is placed by the India Office at 
Rs 3 crores a year 

The evidence of the highest financial authori- 
ties in London and New York established beyond 
doubt that it is not in the interests of India 
to precipitate any currency reform that would 
violently disturb the gold and silver markets, 
however desirable that reform might be in 
itself Also, that whilst London, working in 
close harmony with New York, would strain 
every nerve to supply India with the funds 
she might require for her own development, 
it could hardly be expected to provide credits 
for a scheme which would upset the gold and 
silver markets. But whilst on these grounds 
the Commission were not able to endorse Sir 
Basil Blackett’s scheme, there is no doubt that 
they were profoundly influenced by it in their 
own recommendations The ultimate evolution 
of a policy which promises a cure for India’s 
currency bills Is therefore in large measure due 
to the courage and resolution with which the 
Finance Authorities in that country faced them. 

A Gold Bullion Standard — The currency 
system recommended by the Commission Is a 
gold bullion standard. They propose that an 
obligation shall be imposed by statute on the 
currency authority to buy and sell gold without 
limit at rates determined with reference to a 
fixed gold parity of the rupee, but in quantities 
of not less than 400 fine ounces, no limitation 
being imposed as to the purpose for which the 
gold is required The essence of this proposal 
is “ that the ordinary medium of circulation in 
India should remain as at present the currency 
note and the silver rupee, and that the stability 
of the currency in terms of gold should be secured 
by making the currency directly convertible 
into gold for all purposes, but that gold should 
not circulate as money. It must not circulate 
at first, and it need not circulate ever.” In 
breaking adrift from any Idea of a sterling 
exchange, or gold exchange standard, the Com- 
mission were powerfully influenced by two 
factors — the necessity for safeguarding the 
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Indian system from the price of silver rising 
above the melting point of the rupee and the 
desirability of establishing confidence by giving 
the country not only a real, but conspicuously 
visible link between the currency and gold. 

This reasoning is eminently sound, and the 
scheme in its broad outlines should command 
the unhesitating support not only of India, 
but of all interested in Indian trade India 
will have nothing to do with any exchange 
standard ; its experience has been too painful 
Proposals to that end would be rejected by the 
legislature and prolong the currency controver- 
sies it is desired to close The gold bullion 
standard satisfies all the country’s real needs 
True, it will not give it the gold mint and the 
gold currency which have long been demanded, 
it involves the demonetisation of the sovereign 
to which a sentimental influence attaches 
But whilst it does not do these things, It keeps 
the door open No-one contends that a gold 
standard and a gold currency are Immediately 
practicable The most rapid progress thereto 
is embodied in Sir Basil Blackett’s scheme, 
which is full of uncertainties and risks But 
when the gold reserves are strengthened to the 
requisite point, the proposals leave India per- 
fectly free to decide, through her legislature, 
where a gold currency is worth the expense 

We must, however, face the obligation 
which a gold bidllon standard imposes on the 
currency authority in India , indeed the Com- 
mission do not attempt to burke it “ The 
obligation is to convert the currency, not merely 
Into foreign exchange, but into metallic gold, 
and it is an obligation that is not, as formerly, 
conditional and circumscribed, but absolute 
and unlimited Nevertheless . . it has been 
undertaken by every other country that has 
adopted an effective gold standard and we 
have satisfied ourselves that the present resour- 
ces in the form of reserves at the disposal of the 
Government of India are adequate to enable 
the currency authority safely to undertake 
the obligation, with the measures of fortification, 
and at the time, which we specify ” It is impor- 
tant, therefore, to examine the reserves and 
the procedure thereat 

The reserves held for the purpose of main- 
taining the value of the tokeu currency arc two- 
fold — the Paper Curreney Keservo and the Gold 
Standard Beserve 'Thejr eoustitutlon on April 
30, 1926 (the date taken by the Commission), 
was as follows — 


Paper Curiency Reserve 

Rs. Crorcs 

Silver coin 

. 77 0 

Silver bullion . 

7 7 

Gold coin and bullion 

22 3 

Rupee securities 

57 1 

Sterling securities 

21 0 


185 1 


(The gold coin and bullion and the sterling 
securities are converted at the legal fiction 
ratio of two shillings per rupee.) 


Commission. 

The Gold Standard Reserve amounts at prespn 
to £40,000,000 Invested in Gold and In Britisl 
Treasury Bills and other sterling sccuritips 

In theory the two reserves fulfil entirelj 
different functions The Paper Currencj 
Reserve is the backing for the Note Issue. Th( 
Gold Standard Reserve, accumulated from thi 
profits on coining, Is designed to maintain th( 
external value of the rupee In practice then 
action Is closely Interlocked, and the first Imp 
of defence in the event of a demand for remit 
tance from India is the gold in the paper currenev 
reserve This Invisible line of demarcation 
will disappear if the Commission’s proposals 
are adopted The Commission are justified in 
recommending that the two shall be amalgams 
ted Their further proposals are that thn 
proportions and composition of the combined 
Reserve should be lived bv statute , that gold 
and gold securities should form not less than 
40 per cent of the whole, with 50 to 60 per cent 
as the ideal , and that the holding of gold, which 
now stands at about 12 8 per cent should be 
raised to 20 per cent as soon as possible, and 
to 25 per cent in ten years Generally, thev 
are of opinion that during this period no favour 
able opportunity of fortifying the gold holding 
in the Reserve should be allowed to escape 

The proposal to bring the combined Reserve 
under statutory control is wise ; an arguable 
case could be made out for the thesis that tlie 
currency difficulties of India have arisen in 
the main from the decision of Lord Curzon’g 
Government not to Invest the official acceptance 
of the Fowler Report with legislative authority 
The strengthening of the gold reserves is In 
entire accord with Indian needs 

The Ratio. — The majority of the Commis- 
sion, Sir Purshotamdas Thakordas being the 
only dissentient, recommend that the rupee 
be stabilised In relation to gold at a rate corre 
spending to an exchange rate of one shilling and 
sixpence to the rupee Round this point con 
troversy in India will be concentrated , it is 
worth while to refresh our memories of the 
history of the ratio The Fowler Committee 
recommended that the rupee should be pcniia 
ncntly stabilised at one shilling and fourpence 
the Secretary of State for India accepted their 
recommendations without qualification The 
rupee was substantially steady at this point 
until August, 1917 

One principle advanced in Sir Dadlba Palal’s 
prophetic minority report in 1919, that the 
legal standard of money payments should be, 
and usually is, regarded as less open to repeal 
or modification than any other legislative Act 
will command general acceptance But when 
Sir Dadiba went on to suggest that the Govern 
roent of India might have avoided this mea 
sure by larger borrowings in India and enemu- 
aging Investment abroad he was on ground 
where no one in touch with Indian conditions 
can follow him In the circumstances of the 
day the Government had no alternative to 
raising the rate of exchange save In declaring 
the rupee inconvertible, which during the war 
would have been disastrous I must reiterite 
the belief that the real mischief was done no* 
when the rate of exchange was raised to mret 
the rise in silver, but when it was not lowered 
as sliver fell , the attempt to stabilise the rupee 
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at the two shilling rate caused the Government 
of India large losses, and inflicted a terrible 
blow on trade ; after it was abandoned In Sept- 
ember, 1920, the rupee fell below one shilling 
and threepence sterling and one shilling gold 
Thereafter, under the Influence of a succession 
of abundant harvests it recovered In 1923, 
it was one shilling and fourpence sterling , 
In October, 1924, one and sixpence sterling 
and one and four gold With the rise in the 
pound to gold i*arity, the rupee reached one 
and sixpence gold In June, 1925, and has re- 
mained there 

It is not, I think, open to doubt that if the 
vain attempt to stabilise the rupee at two shil- 
lings had not been made in 1920, or if advantage 
had been taken of its return to one and four 
the permanent standard might iiave been re- 
pstablishod without undue disturbance Sir 
Piirshotamdas Thakordas asserts in liis minute 
of dissent that “ the Executive had made up 
their minds to work up to a one shilling and 
sixpence ratio long before this Commission 
was appointed to examine the question 
Indeed, they have jiresentcd to us the issue 
in this regard as a fait accompli, achieved by 
them, not having licsitated by manipulation 
to keep up the rate even while we were in session 
I cannot conceive of any parallel to such a 
procedure in any country '* 

It is to my mind a great misfortune tliat the 
opportunity of restoring the permanent ratio 
of one and four was not seized when it offered 
Not because there is any special sanctity in a 
ratio as such but because there is a sanctity in the 
legal standard of money payments If this 
had been done the Commission’s scheme would 
haAc received practically unanimous support 
In India ; as it is a violent controversy will rage 
round this secondary issue, obscuring the great 
merit of the Commission’s basic recommenda- 
tion a true gold standard, statutory In its com- 
position and automatic in action, with the 
(Odlescenco of the currency and credit author- 
ities However, we have to deal with facts 
as we find them The majority of the commis- 
sion base their recommendation on the “ convic- 
tion, which has been formed and cumulatively 
rduforced during the progress of our Inquiry, 
that at the present exchange rate of about one 
shilling and sixpence, prices in India have al- 
ready attained a substantial measure of adjust, 
ment with those in the world at large, and 
as a corollary, that any change in the rate would 
mean a difficult period of readjustment, involv- 
ing widespread economic disturbance, which it 
IS most desirable in the Interests of the people 
to avoid, and which would in the end be followed 
I'y no countervailing advantage ” Sir Pur- 
sliotamdas Thakordas, in a closely-reasoned 
minute of dissent, supported by a wealth of 
og'ires, avers — and to my mind with conclusive 
mrct that the adjustments are far from complete, 
imd cannot be completed in regard to wages 
"ithout disastrous labour disputes. Both sides 
3omit that their conclusions are weakened by 
tlif unreliability of the Indian index figures. 

The truth, I suggest, lies between these two 
''ontentlons. There have been very substantial 
^Oj'isimentg to one shilling and sixpence, no 
i^flio could be operative for over a year without 
imliicing this result But it is clear that the 
^'b'lstmcnts, esiiecially in regard to wages in 


Western India, are not complete In the matter 
of the indebtedness of the agricultural classes of 
India — seventy per cent of the whole jxipulatlon 
there has been no adjustment, not in relation to 
the land revenue they pay to Government. Tlie 
ratio therefore cannot be determined as a ques- 
tion of academic principle, but is a matter of 
expediency. 

Here, it seems to me, the decisive factor is the 
economic consequence of a return to one shilling 
and fourpence There is no half-way house , 
the rate must be either the de facto one of one 
and sixpence, or the old permanent ratio of one 
and fourjitmce The change would bo imme- 
diate not a matter of weeks or months, but of 
hours or minutes There would be an immedi- 
ate rise in prices of twelve and a half per cent , 
with a consequent reduction of real wages by 
that proportion , there would be conviilBi\e 
dlstui Dance of the foreign trade , there would be 
violent speculation I omit all calculation of the 
effect of the lower rate on the finances of the 
Goveinmcnt of India, because this is an influence 
which has been over-valued in the past , it is 
infinitesimal in comparison with the industrial 
and commercial interests involved No one 
who realises the sensitiveness oi the Indian 
market, and the proneness to speculation, can 
contemplate these violent disturbances without a 
feeling akin to dismay The balance of advan- 
tage lies with stabilisation at one and six , 
tlie controversy which must ensue is part of the 
price to be paid for the neglect to re-establish 
the permanent ratio when it was practicable 

The Note Issue — Before the war there 
was a consideiable and growing circulation of 
sovereigns On the outbreak of hostilities these 
disappeared as currency , the actual currency of 
India is a token, the silver rupees and another 
token, the note convertible into rupees Ever 
since the breakway from the accepted gold 
standard this obligation has imposed serious 
difficulties on the currency It drove it into 
the very heavy coining which followed recovery 
from the famine of 1899-1900 , it compelled 
heavy purchases of silver, which Invariably rose 
in prices as the Government came into the 
market , and it placed the Indian currency sys- 
tem, as occurred during the war, at the mercy 
of the silver market The maintenance of the 
convertibility of the note into silver rupees 
of the present fineness is only possible so long 
as silver does not rise above 48d an ounce. The 
removal of this anomalous provision, the Com- 
mission say, is an essential step In Indian cur- 
rency reform which must be taken sooner or 
later “ No opportunity for the termination of 
this obligatory convertibility is likely to be so 
favourable at the present when, bv making 
the notes convertible into gold bars for all 
purposes a more solid right of convertibility 
is attached to them tlian they have ever 
had since silver ceased to be a reliable standard 
of value *’ Both proposition can be 
accepted in their entirety. 

The rise in the volume of the paper cunency 
is one of the most remarkable features in Indian 
financial history It developed from no change 
In the status of the note itself , it was always con- 
vertible on demand ; but from increased facili- 
ties for the encashment of notes, beginning with 
the Introduction of universal notes of small dc- 
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nomination and steadily progressing as experi- 
ence was gained. Wo can therefore endoroe 
the conclusion of the Commission that the best 
way to foster the use of currency notes is to 
establish confidence in their practical converti- 
bility, “and this confidence has been secured not 
•o much by a legal obligation to encash them 
at currency offices as by making rupees readily 
available to the public at centres where there is 
a demand for them.” There has been another 
factor in popularising the note which commands 
leas attention. The iTse in prices made the rupee 
an unsuitable medium for large commercial 
transactions, from the bulk and weight of the 
amount of currency required. 

The Commission therefore propose that whilst 
the legal obligation to convert into rupees all 
the notes in circulation shall remain, this 
obligation should not attach to the new notes to 
be issued by the Central Bank, and coinddentaily 
the one-rupee note, which had acquired great 
popularity before it was discontinued on the 
ground of economy, shall be re-issued. The 
legal obligation on the Central Bank will be to ! 
give legal tender money, either notes of smaller 
denominations or silver rupees, at its option , 
but it wiU be the duty of the Bank to supply 
rupees freely in such quantities as may be re- 
qi^ed for circulation, and of the Government 
to furnish the Bank with such coin The cur- j 
rency position la such that the change In the 
legal status of the note will be unfelt India is ' 
suffering from a surfeit of rupees, the total 
volume of which is estimated at approximately 
Bs. iOO crores There are Bs 85 crores of silver 
coin and bullion in reserve The whole tendency 
will be in the direction of a return of nipees to 
the reserve rather than to an appetite therefor 
Not only will there exist the fullest capacity to 
supply rupees on demand, but there will be a 
positive Inducement to the currency authority 
to encourage a demand for rupees in order to 
get rid of its redundant stock It is clear that 
the present opportunity of freeing the currency 
authority from the dependence on the silver 
market which has hampered India for so 
many years is exceptionally favourable, and 
should be seized without hesitation. 

The reception of the Report followed very 
closely the lines indicated as probable in the 
article in The Bankers* Magazine which we have 
quoted extensively above There was a con- 
siderable protest, strongest in Western India I 
but shared in other parts of the country, against ' 
the proposal to stabilise the rupee at one shilling ‘ 
and sixpence and a demand for a reversion to I 
one and fourpenco. There was, particularly 
in Bombay, a reluctance to agree to the estab- 
lishment of the Reserve Bank, coupled with the 
desire that the imperial Bank of India should 
be re-moulded in order to make it the Central 
Bank, with the functions proposed to be remit- 
ted to the Reserve Bank. These voices were so 
loud that they overbore the consideration of the , 
basic recommendations of the Report, a true gold 
standard, and the establishment of an organ!- ! 
sation which would link currency with credit. i 
In Bombay there was started a Currency League, ' 
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with branches in other parts of India, wlioso 
main efforts were directed to the ratio, and to 
the idea that the legal ratio should be one and 
four, not one and six. 

In August 1925 the Government published the 
text of a Bill designed to fix the ratio at one and 
six, and to support it by the sale of bullion on 
the lines laid down In the Report At the re 
quest of a large body of opinion in the Legislative 
Assembly, which urged that there had not been 
time to study the Report and that the papers 
were not available, the discussion of this mea- 
sure was postponed until the 1927 session On 
November 18th the Government of India issued 
a notlflcAtlon to the following effect — 

*^After considering the report of the Royal Com 
mission on Indian Currency and Finance, the 
Secretary of State for India in Council in agree- 
ment with the Government of India, is prepared 
to accept as a whole the recommendations of the 
Commission, subject to such further considera- 
tion of details as may prove to be necessary The 
necessary legislation to give effect to these recom 
mendatlons will be Introduced in the Indian 
Lagislature during the forthcoming session ** 

The new Ratio — So far from closing the 
discussion, this notification Intensified It 
Feeling ran high on the subject of the ratio, 
considerable interests in the country being 
convinced that one shilling and sixpence 
was a higher rate than the manufacturing and 
agricultural industries could bear without 
prolonged and disastrous readjustment These 
found strong expression when the Bill to give 
effect to the new rate was brought before the 
Legislative Assembly in February-March 1927 
The Indian Currency Bill was however accepted 
by the Assembly by a small majority, and 
adopted by the Council of State. It established 
the ratio of one shilling and sixpence by enacting 
that the Government would purchase gold at 
a price of twenty-one rupees three annas ten 
pies per tola of fine gold in the form of bars con 
talning not less than forty tolas and would sell 
I gold or, at the option of Government, sterling 
I for immediate delivery in London at the same 
; price after allowing for the normal cost of 
transport from Bombay to London. A rate 
I of one shilling flvepence forty-nine sixty-fourths 
was notified as Government’s soiling rate for 
sterling to meet these obligations. 

Exchange has since remained stable at tlie one 
and sixpenny rate World trade depression m the 
last few years made it increasingly diffleult 
for the Government of India to maintain the 
' statutory ratio, but their difficulties were solved 
when Great Britain went off the Gold standard 
in September 1931, and the rupee was linked to 
sterling By the end of the year exports of 
' commercial gold from India had l)egun to 
show their effects, and on December 30 the I T 
rate had risen to 1/6 compared with l/»i. 
on September 18. 

The characters of the Reserves which arc 
the backbone of the Indian currency systini 
are shown below ; — 
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Details of the balance of the Qold Standard Reset ve on the March 1933. 


In England — 

Estimated value on the Slat March 1933 of the sterling securities of the nominal £ 
value of £ 25,850,000 (as per details below) . . 26,220,76Q 

r In England . . . 2,152,334 

Gold ^ 

t In India . . 11,626,000 

Cash at the Bank of England 89? 

Total . 40,ooo,ouo 

Details of investments — Face value 


£ 

16,260,000 

239,200 

4.840.000 

1.500.000 
1,860,800 

150,000 

Total 25,850,000 


British Treasury Bills 

Treasury 3 per cent Bonds, 16th April 1933 
Treasury 4 per cent Bonds, 1934-36 
Treasury 2 per cent Bonds, 1935-38 
Treasury 3 per cent Bonds, 1934-42 
Treasury Conversion 4i per cent Stock 1910-44 
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The following Act of the Indian Legislature 
received the assent of the Governor- General on 
March 6, 1934, and is known as the Keserve 
Bank of India Act, 1934 — 

Whereai It Is expedient to constitute a Reserve 
Bank for India to regulate the issue of bank 
notes and the keeping of reserves with a view to 
securing monetary stabihty in British India 
and generally to operate the currenr y and credit 
system of the country to its advantage , 

And whereas in the present disorganisation 
of the monetary systems of the world it is not 
possible to determine what will be suitable as 
a permanent basis for the Indian monetary 
system ; 

But whereat it is expedient to make tem- 
porary provision on the basis of the existing 
monetary system, and to leave the question of 
the monetary standard best suited to India to be 
considered when the international monetary 
position has become suflaciently clear and stable 
to make it possible to frame permanent measures. 

It is hereby enacted as follows — 

(1) A Bank to be called the Reserve Bank of 
India shall be constituted for the purposes of 
taking over the management of the currency 
from the Governor- General in Council and of 
carrying on the business of banking in accor- 
dance with the provisions of this Act. 

(2) The Bank shall be a body corporate by the 
name of the Reserve Bank of India, having 
perpetual succession and a common seal, and 
shall by the said name sue and be sued. 


I Share Capital — (1) The original share c apital 
of the Bank shall be five crores of rupees divided 
I into shares of one hundred rupees each, whifli 
I shall be fuUy paid up 

(2) Separate registers of shareholders shall be 
maintained at Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, Matlras 
and Rangoon, and a separate issue of shans 
shall be made in each of the areas served b\ 
those registers, as defined m the First Schedule, 
and shares shall be transferable from out 
register to another 

(3) A shareholder shall be qualified to be roci'- 
tered as such in any area in which he is ordinarih 
resident or has his principal place of biisiiif^- 
in India, but no person shall be registered as 
shareholder in more than one register , and ua 
person who is not — 

(а) domiciled in India and either an Indian 
subject of His Majesty, or a subject of a 

ill India, or 

(б) a British subject ordinarily resident m 
India and domiciled in the United Kingdo"' 
or in any part of His Majesty's Dominions tb® 
government of which does not discriminate m 
any way against Indian subjects of His Maje4^. 
or 

(c) a company registered under the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, or a society regi‘'breu 
under the Co-operative Societies Act, 191-. 
or any other law for the time being in fone n* 
British India relating to co-operative societies 
or a scheduled bank, or a corporation or com 
pany incorporated by or under an Act of i’atn * 
ment or any law for the time being in 
in any part of His Majesty’s Dominions t 
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povernTnent of whioh does not discriminate in 
anv way against Indian subjects of His Majesty, 
and having a branch in British India, 

shall be registered as a shareholder or be 
entitled to payment of any dividend on any 
hiiare, and no person, who, having been duly 
registered as a shareholder, ceases to bo quali- 
fied to be so registered, shall be aide to exercise i 
any of the rights of a shareholder otherwise 
than for the purpose of tlie sale of his shares | 

(4) The Governor- General in Council shall, b> 
notification in the Gazette of India, specify the 
jurts of His Majesty’s Dominions which shall 
hr deemed for the puriioses of clauses {b) and (c) 
of sub-section (3) to be the parts of His Majesty’s | 
Dominions in w^hich no discrimination against 
Indian subjects of His Majesty exists 

(5) The nominal \aluc of the shares oi iginally 
assigned to the ■\arious registeis shall be us 
follows, namely — 

{(i) to the Bombay legister— one hundrisl 
luid fory lakhs of rupees , 

(/>) to the Calfutta registei— one bundled 
and forty-five lakhs of i iipees , 

(c) to the Delhi legister — one hundied and 
filteen lakhs of rupees 

((f) to the Madras regish'r— bevent> laklis 
of rupees 

(c) to the llangoon legistei— thiity lakhs of 
rupees * 

Viovided that if at the fiist allotment the 
total nominal value of the shaies on the Delhi 
register for which applications aie leceived is 
U'ss than one hundred and fifteen lakhs of 
rupees, the Central Board shall, before pro- 
ceeding tx^ any allotment, transfer any shaies 
not applied for up to a maximum nominal \aluc 
of thirty- five lakhs of rupees from that register 
in two equal portions to the Bombay and the 
Calcutta register 

A Committee consisting of two elected mem- 
l»erb of the Assembly and one elected mciubci 
of the Council of State to he elected by non- 
otlKial members of the respective Houses shall 
be associated with the Central Boaid for the 
purpose of making public issue of shares and 
looking after the first allotment of shaies 

(6) In allotting the shares assigned to a regis- 
tei , the Central Board shall, in the fiist instance, 
alldt five shares to each cjualifled applicant 
'''iio has applied for five or more shares , and, 

tlie number of such applicants is greater 
than one-fifth of the total number of shares 
•'ssigned to the register, shall deteimmo by lot 
ou applicants to whom the shares shall be 
allotted 

(~) If the number of such applicants is les*- 
Joan one-fifth of the number of shares assigned 
to the register, the Central 23oard shall allot the 
j'omaming shares firstly, up to the limit of one- 
nait of such remaining shares, to those appli- 
cants who have applied for less than five shares, 
thereafter as to tlie balance to the various 
"Pplic ants in such mamiei as it may deem fail 
ail J equitable, having regard to the desirability 
'distributing the shares and the voting rights 
aitathed to them as widely as possible 

29 
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(8) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
sub-sections (6) and (7), the Central Board shall 
reserve for and allot to Government shares of 
the nominal value of two lakhs and twenty 
thousand rupees to be held by Government for 
disposal at par to Directors seeking to obtain 
the minimum share qualification required under 
sub-section (2) of section 11 

(9) If, after all applications have 1 e'en met in 
accordance with the provisions of sub-sections 
(6), (7) and (8), any shares remain unallotted, 
they shall, notwithstanding anything contained 
m this section, be allotted to and taken up by 
Government, and shall bo sold bv the Go\ernor 
General in Council as soon as may be, at not 
less than par, to residents of the areas served 
by the register concerned 

(10) The Governor General in Council shall 
have no right to exorc ise any vote under this 
Act by reason of any sliares allottoci to him under 
sub-section (8) or imder sub-section (9). 

(11) A Dircctoi shall not dispose of any shares 
obtained from Government under the provisions 
of sub-section (8) otherwise than by re-sale to 
Government at par, and Government shall be 
entitled to re-purchase at par all such shares 
held bv any l>ircctor on his ceasing from any 
cause to hold office as Director 

Increase and reduction of share capital 

— (1) The share cajntal of the Bank may be 
me leased 01 leduccd on the recommendation of 
the (’cmtral Hoard, with the previous sanction of 
the Cioveinoi General in Councill and with the 
approval ot the (’ential Ja‘gislature, to such 
extemt and in sneh maiinei as may he detciimued 
by th(‘ Bank in GcucTal meeting 

(2) The additional shaies so created shall be 
ot (lie nominal value ot one hundred rupees 
c'ach and shall be assignc'd to the vaiious legis- 
teis in the same propoitions as the shares con- 
stituting the original share capital 

(3) 8iicli additional shares shall he fully paid 
lip, and the price at which they may be issu^ 
sliall 1)6 fixed by the Centra] Board with the 
pi cvious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council 

(4) 1’hc provisions of section 4 relating to the 
mannei of allotment of the shares constituting 
tlie oiiguial sliaic capital shall apply to the 
allotment of sucii additional shaies, anci existing 
shareholdcis shall not enjoy any preferential 
light to the allotment of such additional shares 

The Bank shall, as soon as may be, ostabhsh 
oflues in Bombay, (alcutta, Delhi, Madras 
and llangoon and a bianch in Loudon, and may 
establish blanches or agencies in any other 
place ill India or, with the previous sanction 
of tlic Governor Geneial in Council, elsewhere 

The geiieiaJ superintendence and direction of 
tlie afittiis and business of the Bank shall he 
ciitiusted to a Cential Board of Directors which 
may exercise all powers and do all acts and 
things which may be exercised or done by the 
Bank and arc not by this Act expressly directed 
or required to be done by the Hank in general 
meeting. 
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(1) The Central Board shall consist of the 
olio wing Directors, namely — 

(0) a Governor and two Deputy Governors, 
to be appointed by the Governor General in 
Council after consideration of the recommenda- 
tions made by the Board in that behalf. 

(6) four Directors to be nominated by the 
Governor General in Council 

(c) eight Directors to be elected on behalf 
of the shareholders on the various registers, 
in the manner provided in section 9 and in the 
following numbers, namely . — 

(1) for the Bombay register — two Directors . 
(tt) for the Calcutta register — two Direc- 
tors : 

(lit) for the Delhi register — two Directors , 
(ivi for the Madras register — one Director 
(v) for the Bangoon register — one Director, 
and 

(d) one government official to be nominated 
by the Governor General In (Council 

(2) The Governor and Deputy Governors sliall 

devote their whole time to the affairs of the 
Bank, and shall receive such salaries and allow- 
ances as may be determined by the Central 
Board, with the approval of the Governor 
General in Council. ' 

(3) A Deputy Governor and the Director nomi- 
nated under clause (d) ot sub-section (1) may 
attend any meeting of the Central Board and 
take part in its deliberations but shall not be 
entitled to vote 

Provided that when the Go\ernor is absent 
a Deputy Governor authorized by him in this 
behalf in writing may vote for him 

(4) The Governor and a Deputy Governor shall 
hold office for such term not exceeding five years 
as the Governor General in Council may fix 
when appohitlng them, and shall be eligible for 
re-appointment. 

A Director noinhiatcd under clause (&) or 
elected under clause (c) of sub-section (1) shall 
hold office for five years, or thereafter until 
his successor, shall have been duly nominated 
or elected, and, subject to the provisions of 
section 10, shall be eligible for re-nomination 
or re-election 

A Director nominated under clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) shall hold office during the 
pleasure of the Governor General in Council- 

(5) No act or proceeding of the Board shall 
be questioned on the ground merely of the 
existence of any vacancy in, or any defect in the 
constitution of, the Board 

Local Boards — (1) Local Board shall be 
constituted for each of the five areas specified 
In the First Schedule, and shall consist of — 

(a) five members elected from amongst 
themselves by the shareholders wlio are regis- 
tered on the register for that area and arc 
qualified to vote, and 

(6) not more than three members nominated 
by the Central Board from amongst the share- 
holders registered on the register for that area, 
Who may be nominated at any time. 


Provided that the Central Board shall hi 
exercising this power of nomination aim at se- 
curing the representation of territorial or econo 
mlc Interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural 
interests and the interests of co-operative banks 

(2) At an ejection of members of a T^ocal 
Board for any area, any shareholder who has been 
registered on the register for that area, for a 
[ period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the election, as holding five shares 
shall have one vote, and each shareholder so 
registered as having more than five shares shall 
have one vote for each five shares, but subiet^t 
to a maximum of ten votes, and such votes 
may be exercised by proxy appointed on eadi 
occasion for that purpose, such proxy being 
himself a shareholder entitled to vote at the 
election and not being an employee of the 
Bank. 

(3) Thei members of a Loc al Board shall hold 
office untl they vacate it under sub-section («) 
and, subject to the provisions of section lU, 
shall be eligible for re-election or re-nomination, 
as the case may be 

(4) At any time within three months of the day 
on which the Directors representing the share- 
holders on any register are due to retire under 
the provisions of this Act, the Central Board 
shall direct an election to be held of members 
of the Local Board concerned, and shall specify 
a date from which the registration of transfer 
from and to the register shall be suspended until 
the election has taken place. 

(6) On the Isrsue of such direction the Local 
Board shall giye notice of the date of the elec 1 10 11 
and shall publish a list of shareholders holding 
five or more shares, with the dates on whic h 
their shares were registered, and with their 
registered addresses, and such list shall he 
available for purchase not less tlian three weeks 
before the date fixed for the election. 

(6) Tho names of the persons elected shall be 
notified to the Central Board which shall there 
upon proceed to make any nominations per 
mitted by clause (b) of sub-section (1) it niav 
then decide to make, and shall fix the date on 
which the outgoing members of the Local 
Board shall vacate office, and tho incoming 
members shall be deemed to have assumed oflic c. 
on tliat date. 

(7) The elected members of a Local Board shall, 
as soon as may be after they have been elected, 
elect from amongst themselves one or two 
persons, as the case may be, to be Directors 
representing to tho shareholders on the rcgl'< 
ter for the area for which tho Board is consti 
tuted. 

(8) A Local Board sliall advise the Central 
Board on such matters as may be geuerallv 
specifically referred to it and shall perfonu fenni 
duties as the Board may, by regulations, 
delegate to it. 

(1) No person mav be a Director ora member 
of a Local Board who — 

(a) is a salaned government official 01 « 
salaried official of a State in India, or 
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(b) Ib, or at any time has been, adjudicated 
an Insolvent, or has suspended pUMuent or 
has compounde<l with his creditors, or 

(c) Is found lunatic or becomes of unsound 
mind, or 

i<I) is an officer or emidoyee of nn> bank, 
or 

(e) is a director of any bank, other than a 
bank which Is a society registered or deemed 
to be registered under the Co-operatl\e Societies 
Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being 
in force in British India relating to co-operathe 
societies, 

(2) No two persons who are partners of the 
same mercantile flim, or are direcw)r8of the same 
private company, or one of whom Is the general 
agent of or holds a'power of procuration from the 
other, or from a mercantile Ann of which the 
other is a partner, may be Directors or members 
of the same Local Board at the same time 

(3) Nothing in clause (a), clause (d) or clause 
(c) of sub-section (1) shall apply to the Governor, 
or to a Deputy Governor or to the Diro(‘tor 
nominated under clause (d) of sub-section (1) 
of section 8. 

(1) Tlie Governor General in Council ma> 
rpmo\e from office the Governor, or a Deputy 1 
(Jovernoror any nominated or elected Directoi I 

Th-ovidod that in the case of a Director nomi- 
nated or elected under clause (b) or clause (c) of 
sul)-section (1) of section 8 this power shall be 
exercised onlv on a resolution passed by the 
C(>ntral Board in that behalf by a majority 
consisting of not less than nine Directors 

(2) A Director nominated or elected under 
clause (b) or clause (c)of sub-section (1) of section 
H, and any member of a Ix)cal Board shall cease 
to hold office if, at any time after six months from 
the date of his nomination or election, he Is 
not registered as a holder of unencumbered 
shares of the Bank of a nominal value of not 
less than five thousand rupees, or if he ceases 
to hold unencumbered shares of that value, and 
any such Director shall cease to hold office if 
without leave from the Governor General in 
t'ouncll he absents himself from three consecu- 
tive meetings of the Central Board convened 
under sub-section (1) of section 13 

(3) The Governor General in council shall re- 
move from office any Director, and the Central 
h<Jard shall remove from office any member of a 
I/»cal Board, if such Director or member becomes 
''ubject to any of the disqualifications specified 
in sub-section (1) or sub-section (2) of section 10 

(i' A Director or member of a Local Board 
removed or ceasing to h Id office under the 
huegoing sub-sections shall not be eligible for 
re-appointment either as Director or as member 

a Local Board until the expiry of the term 
mr which his appointment was made. 

(5) The appointment, nomination or election 

Director or member of a Local Board of any 
heison who is a member of the Indian Legisla- 
ture or of a local legislature shall be void, 
miless, within two months of the date of his 
j'PVHiintment, nomination or election, he ceases 
m ‘'Uch member, and, if anv Director or member 
a ix)cal Board is elected or nominated as a 


member of any such Legi‘<lature, he shall cease 
to be a Dire< tor or niemher of the Local Board 
as fiom the date of such election or nomina- 
tion, as the case may be 

(6) A Director may resign his office to t]\e 
Governor General in ('ouncil, and a member of a 
Local Boaid may resign his office to the Central 
Board, and on the acceptance of the resignation 
the office shall become vacant 

fl) If the Governor or a Deputy Governor by 
Infirmity or otheiwlse Is rendered Incapable 
of executing his duties or is absent on leave or 
otherwise in circumstances not involving the 
vacation of bis appointment, tiio Governor 
General In Council mav , after consideration of the 
recommendations mode by the Central Board 
in this behalf, appoint another jierson to 
officiate for him, and such person mav, notwith- 
standing anything contained In clause (d) of 
sub-section (1) of section 10, be an officer 
of the Bank 

(2) If an elected Director Is for any reason un 
able to attend a particular meeting of the Central 
Board, the elei ted members of the Local Board 
of the area which he represents may elect one of 
their number to take his place, and for the 
purposes of that meeting the substitute so 
elected shall have all the powers of the absent 
Director 

(3) Where anv casual vacancy In the offl* e of 
any meml>cr of a al Board occurs otherwise 
than hv the occurrence of a vacancy in the oftlco 
of a Director elected by the Ixical Board, the 
Central Board may nominate thereto any 
qualified person recommended by the electe- 
members of the Local Board 

(4) Where any casual vacancy occurs In the 
office of a Director other than the vacancies 
provided for in sub-section (1), the vacancy 
shall be filled. In the case of a nominated Direc- 
tor by nomination, and in the case of an elected 
Director by election held in the manner pro- 
vided in section 9 for the election of Directors * 

Provided that before such election is made the 
resulting vn< ancy , if any, in tlie Local Board and 
any vacancy in the office of an elected member 
of such Board which may have been filled by a 
member nominated under sub-seebion (3) shall 
bo filled by election held as nearly as may be 
in the manner provided in section 9 for the 
election of members of a Local Board, 

(5) A person nominated or elected under this 
section to fill a casual vacancy shall, subject 
to the proviso contained in sub-section f4), 
hold office for the unexpired portion of the 
term of his predecessor. 

(1) Meetings of the Central Board shall be 
convened bv the Governor at least six times in 
each year and at least once in each quarter. 

(2) Any three Directors may require the Go- 
vernor to convene a meeting of the Central 
Board at any time and the Governor shall forth- 
with convene a meeting accordingly, 

(3) The Governor, or in his absence the De- 
puty Governor authorized by the Governor under 
the proviso to sub-section (3) of section 8 to vote 
for him, shall preside at meetings of the Central 
Board, and, In the evenb of an equality of 
votes, shall have a second or casting vote, 
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General Meetings— (1) A Roncral meeting? 
(hereinaft/Cr in this Act lef erred to as the annual 
geneial meeting) shall be hel<l annnallv at a 
place where there ia an oflflce of the Bank within 
six weeks from tlie date on whl<h the atinunl 
accounts of the Bank aie dosed, and a general 
meeting ma\ be convened hN the Central Boaid 
at any other time 

Provided that the annual general meeting shall 
not he held on two consecutive occa'^ions at 
any one place 

(2) The shareholders present at a general- 
meeting shall be entitled to (lisdiss tlie annual 
accounts, the report of tht Cential Boaid on 
the working of the Bank througliout the vear 
and the auditors’ report on the annu.d balaiu e- 
shect and accounts 

(3) Every shareholder shall he entitled to at- 
tend at anv general meeting and cadi shareholder 
who has been legistered on any register, foi a 
period of not less than six months ending with 
the date of the meeting, as holding five or inoie 
shares shall have one vote and on a poll being 
demanded each shareholder so registered shall 
have one vote for each five shaies, hut subject to 
a maximum of ten votes and such votes may he 
exercised by proxy appointed on eadi orcaslon 
foi that purpose, sudi pioxv being himself a 
shareholder entitled to vote at the f lei turn 
and not being an ofilcer oi employee of the 
Bank 

(1) The following provisions shall apply to 
the first constitution of tlie Central Boaid, and, 
notwithstanding anything rontained in section 
8, the Central Board as constituted In aciordancc 
therewith shall be deemed to be dulv constituted 
in accordance with this Ait 

(2) The first Goyernor and the flist Deputy 
Governor oi Deputy Governors shall be appoint- 
ed by the Governor General m Council on his 
own initiative, and shall receive siicli salaries 
and allowances as he may determine 

(3) The first eight Directors representing the 
shareholders on the various registers shall be 
nominated by the Governor Geneial in (Vnincil 
from the aicas served icspectivclv by those 
registers, and tlie Directors so nominated shall 
hold office until their successors shall have been 
duly elected as piovided in sub-section (4) 

(4) On the expiry of each successive period of 
twelve months after the nomination of Directors 
under sub-section (3) two Directors shalll be elec*t- 
ecl in the manner provided in section 9 until all 
the Directors so nominated have been replaced 
by elected Directors holding office in accordance 
with section 8 The reglstei in lespect of 
which the election is to be held shall be selected 
by lot from among the registers still represented 
by nominated Directors, and for the purposes 
of such lot the Madras and Rangoon registers 
shall bo treated as if they comprised one register 
only 

As soon as may be after the cKimmencement 
of this Act, the Central Board shall direct elec- 
tions to be held and may make nominations, in 
ordcf (o constitute Local Boards in accordance 


with the provisions of section 9, and the mem 
hers of such Tjooal Boaids shall hold office u|) 
to the date fixed under sub-section (6) of section 
9, but shall not exercise an> light imdei sui» 
section (7) of that section 

Business — The Bank shall be authon 7 o(i 
to cairy on and transact tlie scveial kinds of 
l)U’-incss lieicinaftci spciiflcxi, namely — 

(1) the accepting of money on depo'^it 
Without inteiest from, and the collection ot 
monev foi, the Seirc'taiv of State in Couniil. 
flic (Toveiimr Geneial in Council, Local Govern 
ments, States in India, local authoilties, biUilv' 
and anv otlici persons , 

(2) (n) the purchase, sale and redi'-connt 
of bills of cxcliangc and promissory notes, dra^Ml 
on and payable in India and arising out of 
bona fide commercial or tiade transaction^ 
hearing two oi mine gtaod signatures, one ot 
wlili h shall be that of a scheduled bank, ami 
maturing witiim ninety claves from the date ot 
such purchase or rediscount, exclusive of da\s 
of grac e , 

(tf) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
hills of exchange and promissory notes, diawii 
and payable m India and healing two oi inon 
good signatures, one of which shall be that ot .i 
scheduled hank, or a provincial co-operati\e 
hank, and cliawn oi issued foi the puiposi ot 
ilnaucmg seascmal agricultural operations oi tin 
marketing of crops, and maturing vc^ithm nim 
months fiom tlie date of such purchase oi 
red isc*o lint, exclusive of days of grace , 

(c) the purchase, sale and rediscount of lalN 
of exchange and promissory notes drawn .ind 
pavaiile in India and heailng the slgnatiuc ot 
a scheduled bank, and issued or drawn for tin 
purpose of holding or tiadmg in securities of tlir 
Government of India or a Local Government, nr 
such securities of States m India as mac 
1)0 specified in this behalf by the Governor 
General m Council on the recommendation of the 
Central Boaid, and matuiing within ninft\ 
days from the date of such purchase or redi' 
count, exclusive of days of grace , 

(3) (a) the purchase from and sale to si Ik 
duled hanks of sterling In amounts of not 1< 
than the equivalent of one lakh of nipecs , 

(b) the purchase, sale and rediscount of 
bills of exchange (Including treasury biib) 
clrawn in or on any place in the United KinfJ 
dom and maturing withm ninctv days from 
the date of purchase, provided that no ''Ihm 
purchase, sale or rediscount shall be made in 
India except with a scheduled bank , and 

(c) the keeping of balances with hanks in 
the United Kingdom , 

(4) the making to States in India, 1<><'‘'^} 
authorities, scheciuled banks and provim m 
eo-operatlve banks of loans and advam i 
repayable cjn demand or on the expirN 
fixed periods not exceeding ninety days, again^ 
the security of — 

(a) stocks, funds and securities (other tlian 
immovable property) in which a 
authorized to invest trust money by any ' 
of ParUament or by any law for the tjme iKum 
in force in British India, 
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(b) pold or silver or documents of title to 
the same , 

(c) Such bills of exchanKP and promlssorv 
notes as arc elli^ible for purchase or rediscount 
by the Eank , 

{(1) promissory notes of anv scheduled bank 
or a provincial co-operative bank, supported 
bv documents ot title to goods whb h have been 
transferred, assigned, or pletlged to any such 
bank as 8e< uiity for a cash credit or overdraft 
granted for bona fide commercial or trade 
transactions, or for the piupose of financing 
seasonal agricultural opeiatlons 01 the marketing 
of crops , 

(5) the making to the Governor General in 
Council and to such I^ocal Governments as 
may have tlie custody and management of their 
own provincial revenues of advances repayable 
m each case not later than three months from 
the date ot the making of the advance , 

(6) the issue of demand drafts made payable 
at Its own offices or agencies and the making, 
issue and circulation of bank post bills , 

(7) the purchase and sale of Government 
securities of the United Kingdom maturing 
within ten years from the date of such purchase, 

(8) the purchase and sale of securities of the 
Government of India or of a Local Government 
ot any maturity or of such securities of a local 
autliorlty in British India or of such States in 
India as may be specified in this behalf by the 
Governor General in Council on the lecom* 
niendation of the Central Board 

Provided that securities fully guaranteed as 
h) principal and interest by the Government 
ot India, a Local Government, a local authority 
or a State in India shall be deemed for the pur- 
poses of this clause to be securities of such 
Government, authority or State , 

Providetl further that the amount of such 
securities held at any time in the Banking 
Bepartment shall be so regulated that — ■ 

(a) the total value of such securities sliall 
not exceed the aggregate amount of the share 
fapltal of the Bank, the Reserve Fund and 
three-fifths of the liabilities of the Banking 
Bepartment in respect of deposits, 

ib) the value of such securities maturing 
after one year shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank, the 
Reserve Fund and two- fifths of the liabilities 
i>f the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits , and 

(c) the value of such securities maturing 
after ten years shall not exceed the aggregate 
amount of the share capital of the Bank and 
the Reserve Fund and one-fifth of the liabilities 
m the Banking Department in respect of 
deposits ; 

(If) The custody of monies, securities and 
other articles of value, and the collection of the 
proceeds, whether principal, Interest or divi- 
'hnds, of any such securities , 


(10) the sale and realisation of all property , 
whether movable or Immovable, whhh mav 
in any way' come inbi the possession of the 
Bank in satisfaction, or part satistaciion, of 
any of its claims , 

(11) the acting as agent for the Secretary of 
State in Council, the Governoi General in Council 
or anv Local Government or Im al aiitlioi ity of 
State in India in the tiansactlon of any of tlio 
following kinds of business, namelv — 

(a) the purchase and sale of gold or silver , 

(b) the purchase, sale, transfer and custody 
of bills of exchange, securities or shares in any 
company , 

(c) the collection of the proceeds, whether 
principal, interest or dividends, of any securities 
or shares , 

(d) the remittance of such proceeds, at the 
nskof the piincipal, by bills of exchange pay able 
either in India or elsewhere ; 

(c) the management of public debt , 

(12) the purchase and sale of gold coin and 
bullion , 

(13) the opening of an account with or the 
making of an agency agreement with, and 
the acting as agent or corresiiondent of, a bank 
wlilch is the principal curreni y authority of anv 
country under the law for the time being in 
force in that country or any international bank 
formed by such banks, and the investing of the 
funds of the Bank m the shares of any such 
Intel national Imnk , 

(14) the borrowing of money for a period 
not exceeding one month for the purposes of 
the business of the Bank, and the giving of 
security for money so borrowed , 

Provided that no money sliall be borrowed 
under this clause from any person in India 
other than a schedule bank, or from any person 
outside India other than a bank which is the 
principal currency authority of any country 
under the law for the time being in force in that 
eountiy 

l*rovided further that the total amount of 
such borrowings from i)erson8 in India shal 
not at any time exceed the amount of the share 
capital of the Bank , 

(15) the making and issue of bank notes 
subject to the provision of this Act , and , 

(16) generally, the doing of all such matters 
and things as may be incidental to or conse- 
quential upon the exercise of its powers or the 
discharge of its duties under this Act 

When, in the opinion of the Central Board or, 
where the powers and functions of the Central 
Board under this section have been delegated 
to a committee of the Central Board or to the 
Governor, in the opinion of such committee or 
of the Governor as the case may be, a special 
occasion has arisen making it necessary or 
expedient that action should be taken under 
this section for the purpose of regulating credit 
In the interests of Indian trade, commerce, 
industry and agriculture, the Bank may, not- 
withstanding any limitation contained In sub- 
clauses (a) and (6) of clause (2) or sub-clause 
(a) or (6) of clause (3) or clause (4) of section 17.— 
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(1) purchase, sell or discount any of the bills 
of excliange or promissory notes specified in 
siib-clauso (o) or (6) of clause (2) or Hiib-clause 
(6) of clause (3) of that section though such bill 
or promissory note does not bear the signature 
of a scheduled bank or a proyinclal co-operatlye 
bank , or 

(2) purchase or sell sterling In amounts of 
not less than the equivalent of one lakh of 
rupees , or 

(3) make loans or advances repayable on 
demand or on the expiry of fixed grinds not 
exceeding ninety days against the varhnis forms 
of security specified in clause (4) of that section. 

Provided that a committee of the Boaid or the 
Governor shall not, save in cases of spetial 
urgency, authorized action under this section 
without prior c.onsultation with the Central 
Board and that in all cases action so authorized 
shall be reported to the members of the Central 
Board forthwith. 

Forbidden Bufinei* — ^^ve as otherwise 
provided in sections 17, 18 and 45, the Bank 
may not 

(1) engage in trade or otherwise have a 
direct interest in any commercial, industrial 
or other undertaking, except such interest as it 
may in any way acquire In the course of the 
satisfaction of any of its claims , provided that | 
all such Interests shall he disposed of at the 
earliest possible moment , 

(2) purchase its own shares or the shares of 
any other bank or of any company, or grant 
loans upon the security of any such shares , 

(3) advance money on mortgage of, or other- 
wise on the security of, immovable property 
or documents of title relating thereto, or become 
the owner of immovable property, except so 
far as Is necessary for its own business pre- 
mises and residences for its officers and servants , 

(4) make loans or advances; 

(5) draw or accept bills payable otherwise 
than on demand , 

(0) allow interest on deposits or current 
accounts ; 


Central Banking Functions 

The Bank shall undertake to accept monies 
for account of the Secretary of State in Council 
and the Governor General in Council and such 
Local Governments as may have the custody 
and management of their own provincial re- 
venues and such States in India as may be 
^proved of and notified by the Governor 
General in Council in the Gazette of India, and 
to make payments up to the amount standing 
to the cr^it of their accounts respectively, and 
to carry out their exchange, remittance and 
other banking operations, including the manage- 
ment of the public debt 

(1) The Governor General in Council and 
such Local Governments as may have the 
custody and management of their own proviacial 
revenues shall entrust the Bank, on such condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon, with all their 
money, remittance, exchange and banking 


I transactions in India and. In particular, shall 
deposit free of interest all their cash balances 
with the Bank 

Provided that nothing in this sub-section 
sliall pievcnt the Governor General in Count il 
or anv Local Government from cairying (»n 
money transav'tions at plaecs where the Bank 
has no branches or agencies, and the Governor 
General in Council and lA>tal Governments 
mav hold at such places such balances as thev 
may require. 

(2) The Governor General in Council and eat h 
Local Government shall entrust the Bank 
on such conditions as may be agreed upon, 
with the management of the public debt and 
with the issue of any new loans. 

(3) In the event of any failure to reach agree 
ment on the conditions refened to in this section 
the Governor General in Council shall decide 
what the conditions shall be 

(4) Any agreement made under this section to 
which the Governor General in Council or anv 
Tjocal Government is a party shall be laid, 
soon as may be after it is made, before tin* 
Central Legislature and in the case of a Loi.vl 

I Government before Its local Legislature also 

Bank Notea — (1) The Bank shall have the 
sole right to issue bank notes in Butish India 
and may, for a i^eriod which shall be fixed by tin 
Governor General in Council on the lecommenda 
tion of the (Central Board, issue currency 
of the Government of India supplied to it l)\ 
the Governor General in Council, and the pro 
visions of this Act applicable to bank notc« 
shall, unless a contrary intention appears, apph 
to all currency notes of the Government ot 
India issued either by the Governor General ni 
Council or by the Bank in like manner as ii 
such currency notes were bank notes, and rc 
ferences in this Act to bank notes shall lie 
construed accordingly. 

(2) On and from the date on which tlii^ 
Chapter comes into force the Governor Geiioril 
in Council shall not issue any currency nob" 

luue Department — (1) The issue of bank 
notes shall be conducted by the Bank in an 
lasue Department which shall be sepal ated and 
kept wholly distinct from the Banking Depait 
ment, and the assets of the Issue Department 
shall not be subject to any liability other than 
the liabilities of the Issue Department as hem 
inafter defined in section 34 

(2) The Issue Department shall not 
bank notes to the Banking Department oi tn 
any other person except in exchange for other 
bank notes or for such loin, bullion or secuntim 
as are permitted by this Act to form part of the 
Reserve 

Bank notes shall be of the denominational 
values of five rupees, ten rupees, fifty rupr^'^^ 
one hundred rupees, five hundred rupees, mir 
thousand rupees and ten thousand rupees, 
otherwise directed by the Governor Gojiton 
In Council on the recommendation of the Centi i* 
Board 

The design, form and material of bank m’te'’ 
shall be such as may be approved by the 
nor General In Council after consideration ol tn 
recommendations made by the Central Boaid 
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(1) Subject to the provisions of sub-section 

(2), every bank note shall be legal tender at 
any place in British India in payment or on 
account for the amount expressed therein, and 
siiall be guaranteed by the Governor General 
m Coimcil. 

(2) On recommendation of the Central 

Board the Governor General in Council may, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, declare 
that with effect from such date as may be 
sl)ecified in the notification, any series of bank 
notes of any denomination shall cease to be 
legal tender save at an office or agency of the 
Bank j 

Tire Bank shall not re-issue bank notes which ! 
are torn, defaced or excessively soiled. 

Notwithstanding anything contained in any 
enactment or rule of law to the contrary, no 
person shall of right be entitled to recover from 
the Governor General in Council or the Bank 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of the Government of 
India or bank note 

Provided that tlie Bank may, with the pre- 
^iou8 sanction of the Governor General in Council 
I)rescrlbe the circumstances in and the conditions 
and limitations subject to which the value of 
such currency notes or bank notes may be 
ictuuded as of grace and the rules made under 
tins proviso shall be laid on the table of both 
Houses of the Central Legislature. 

The Bank shall not be liable to tlie payment 
of an> stamp duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 
1899, in respect of bank notes issued by it 

(1 ) If in the opinion of the Governor General 
111 Council the liank fails to carry out any of 
the obligations imixised on it by or under this 
A(t, he may, by notification in the Gazette of 
India, declare the Central Board to bo super- 
MHl(*d, and thereafter the general supeilnten- 
(Icnce and direction of the affairs of the Bank 
''hall be entrusted to such agency as the Governor 
ihiicral in Council may determine, and such 
agent y may exercise the powers and do all 
•nts and things which may be exercised or done 
hy the Central Board under this Act. 

(2) When action is taken under this section 
tile Governor General in Council shall cause a 
hill report of the ciicurnstances leading to such 
‘Ution and of the action taken to be laid before 
the Central Legislature at the earliest possible 
iipportunity and in any case within three months 
horn the issue of the notification superseding 
tli(* Board. 

No person in British India other than the 
B-ink or, as expressly authorized by this Act, 
tho Governor General in Council shall draw, 
'«"pt, make or issue any bill of exchange, 
hujidi, promissory note or engagement for the 
P'U ment of money payable to bearer on demand 

1)01 row, owe or take up any sum or sums of 
iiiunov on the bills, hundis or notes jiayable to 
'Hau ‘1 on demand of any such person 

hiovided that cheques or drafts, iiTcluding 
^"ndis, payable to bearer on demand or other- 
''iM may be drawn on a person’s account with 

'Jauker, shroff or agent. 


(1) Any person contravening the provisions 
of section 31 shall be punishable with fine which 
may extend to the amount of the bill, hundl, 
note or engagement in respect whereof the 
offence is committed. 

(2) No prosecution under this section shall 
be instituted except on complaint made by the 
Bank. 


Assets of the Issue Department. 

(1) The assets of the Issue Department 
shall consist of gold coin, gold bullion, sterling 
securities, rupee coin and rupee securities to 
such aggregate amount as is not less than the 
total of the liabilities of the Issue Department 
as hereinafter defined, 

(2) Of the total amount of the assets, not 
less than two-fifths shall consist of gold coin, 
gold bullion or sterling securities 

Provided that the amount of gold coin and 
gold bullion shall not at any time be less than 
forty crores of rupees in value. 

(3) The remainder of the assets shall be 
held in rupee coin. Government of India rupee 
securities of any maturity and such bills of 
exchange and promissory notes payable in 
British India as are eligible for purchase by the 
Bank under sub-clause (a) or sub-clause (b) of 
clause (2) of section 17 or under clause (1) of 
section 18 

Provided that the amount held In Govern- 
ment of India rupee securities shall not at any 
time exceed one-fourth of the total amount of 
the assets or fifty crores of rupees, whichever 
amount is greater, or, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor General in Council, such 
amount plus a sum of ten crores of rupees. 

(4) For the purposes of this section, gold 
coin and gold bullion shall be valued at 8 47612 
grains of fine gold per rupee, rupee coin shall 
be valued at its face value, and securities shall 
be valued at the market rate for the time being 
obtaining. 

(5) Of the gold coin and gold bullion held 
as assets, not less than seventeen-twentieths 
shall be held in British India, and all gold coin 
and gold bullion held as assets shall be held in 
the custody of the Bank or its agencies . 

Provide<l that gold belonging to the Bank 
which is in any other bank or in any mint or 
treasury or In transit may be reckoned as part 
of the assets 

(6) For the purposes of this section, the 
sterling securites which may be held as part of 
the assets sliall be securities of any of the follow- 
ing kinds payable in the currency of the United 
Kingdom, namely — 

(a) balances at the credit of the Issue De- 
partment wltli tl»e Bank of Kngland , 

(b) bills of exchange bearing two or more 
good signatures and drawn on and payable 
at any place in the United Kingdom and having 
a maturity not exceeding ninety days , 

(c) government securities of the United 
Kingdom maturing within five years 
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Provided that, for a period of two years from 
the date on which this Chapter cornea into 
force, any of such last mentioned securities may 
be securities maturing after five years, and the 
Bank may, at any time before the expiry of that 
period, dispose of such securities notwithstanding 
anything contained in section 17 


Liabilitiet of the Itiue Department — (1) The 

liabilities of the Issue Department shall be 
an amount equal to the total of the 
amount of the currency notes of the Govern- 
ment of India and bank notes for the time 
being in circulation. 


(2) For the purposes of this section any 
currency note of the Government of India or 
bank note which has not been presented for 
payment within forty years from the Ist day 
of April following the date of its issue shall be 
deemed not to be in circulation, and the value 
thereof shall, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sub-section ^2) of section 23, be paid 
by the Issue Department to the Governoi 
General in Council or the Banking Department, 
as the case may be , but any such note, if subse- 
quently presented for payment, shall be paid 
by the Banking Department, and any such 
payment in the case of a currency note of the 
Government of India shall be debited to the 
Governor General in Council 


On the date on which this Chapter comes 
Into force the Issue Department shall take over 
from the Governor General in Council the liability 
for all the currency notes of the Goyernment of 
India for the time being in circulation and 
the Governor General in Council shall transfer 
to the Issue Department gold coin, gold bullion, 
sterling securities, rupee coin and rupee securi- 
ties to such aggregate amount as is equal to the 
total of the amount of the liability so trans- 
ferred The coin, bullion and securities shall 
be transferred in such proportion as to comply 
with the requirements of section 33 

Provided that the total amount of the gold 
coin, gold bullion and sterling securities so trans- 
ferred shall not be less than one-half of the 
whole amount transferred, and that the amount 
of rupee cx)in so transferred shall not exceed 
fifty crores of rupees 

Provided further that the whole of the gold 
coin and gold bullion held by the Governor 
General in Council in the gold standard reserve 
and the paper currency reserve at the time of 
transfer shall be so transferred 


(1) After the close of any financial year 
in which the minimum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as shown in any of the weekly 
accounts of the Issue Department for that year 
prescribed under sub-section (1) of section 63, 
is greater than fifty crores of rupees or one-sixth 
of the total amount of the assets as shown in 
that account, whichever may be the greater 
the Bank may deliver to the Governor General 
m Council rupee coin up to the amount of such 
excess but not without his consent exceeding 
five crores of rupees, against payment of legal 
tender value in the form of bank notes, gold 
or securities 


Provided that if the Bank so desires and if the 
amount of gold coin, gold bullion and stealing 
securities in the assets does not at that time 


exceed one-half of the total assets, a proportion 
not exceeding two-fifths of such payment shall 
be in gold coin, gold bullion or such sterling 
securities as may be held as part of the assets 
under sub-section (6) of section 33 

(2) After the close of any financial year 
in which the maximum amount of rupee coin 
held in the assets, as so shown, is less than fifty 
crores of rupees or one-sixth of the total amount 
of the assets, as so shown, whichever may l>e 
the greater the Governor General in Council 
shall deliver to the Bank rupee coin up to the 
amount of such deficiency, but not without its 
consent exceeding five crores of rupees, against 
payment of legal tender value 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the foregoing provisions, the Bank mav, with the 
previous sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, for periods not exceeding thirty days 
in the first instance, which may, with the like 
sanction, be extended from time to time by 
periods not exceeding fifteen days, hold as 
assets gold coin, gold liullion or sterling securi- 
ties of less aggregate amount than that requirwl 
by sub-section (2) of section 33 and, whilst the 
holding is so rediufed, the proviso to that sub- 
section shall cease to be operative 

Provided that the gold coin and gold bullion 
held as such assets shall not be reduced below 
the amount specified in the proviso to sub 
section (2) of section 33 so long as any sterling 
securities remain held as such assets 

(2) In respect of any period during whidi 
the holding of gold coin, gold bullion and sterling 
securities is reduced under sub-section (1), the 
Bank shall pay to the Governor General in 
Council a tax upon the amount by which surii 
holding is reduced below the minimum “pre- 
scribed by sub-section (2) of section 33 , and 
such tax shall be payable at the bank rate for 
the time being m force, with an addition of 
one per cent per annum when such holding 
exceeds thirty-two and a half per cent of the 
total amount of the assets and of a further one 
and a half per cent per annum in respect ol 
every further decrease, of two and a half per 
cent or part of such decrease 

Provided that the tax shall not in any event 
be payable at a rate less than six per cent ptr 
annum 

The Governor General in Council shall under 
take not to re-issue any rupee coin deliverfnl 
under section 36 nor to put into circulation an' 
rupees, except through the Bank and as provide<l 
in that section , and the Bank shall undertakf 
not to dlsiiose of rupee c-oin otherwise than for 
the puiposes of circulation or by deliver> t" 
the Governor General in Comicil undei tluit 
section 

(1) The Bank shall issue rupee coin on 
demand in exchange for bank notes and ciir 
rency notes of the Government of India, <»nn 
shall issue currency notes or bank notes on 
demand in exchange for coin which is 
tender under the Indian Coinage Act, 1906 

(2) The Bank shall, in exchange for currenj ' 
notes or bank notes of five rupees or upward^, 
supply currency notes or bank notes of lover 
value or other coins which are legal tender under 
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the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, in »uch quantities 
as may, in the opinion of the Bank, be required 
for circulation , and the Governor General in 
Council shall supply such coins to the Bank on 
demand If the Governor General in Council 
at any time fails to supply such coins, the Bank 
shall be released from its obligations to supply 
them to the public 

Obligation to toll ttorling. — The Bank shall 
sell, to any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Bangoon and pays the pur- 
chase price in legal tender currency, sterling 
for immediate delivery in London, at a rate 
not below one shilling and five pence and forty- 
nine sixty-fourths of a penny for a rupee . 

Provided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to buy an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds. 

Obliffotioii to buy sterling — The Bank shall 
buy, from any person who makes a demand 
in that behalf at its office in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Delhi, Madras or Rangoon, sterling for immediate 
delivery in London, at a rate not higher than 
one shilling and six pence and three-sixteenths 
of a penny for a rupee 

Proyided that no person shall be entitled to 
demand to sell an amount of sterling less than 
ten thousand pounds 

Provided further that no person shall be 
entitled to receive payment unless the Bank 
IS satisfied that payment of the sterling in Lon- 
don has been maide 

Cash reserves of scheduled banks —(1) Every 
bank included in the Second Schedule shall 
maintain with the Bank a balance the amount 
of which shall not at the close of business 
on any day be leas than flye per cent of the 
demand liabilities and two per cent of the 
tune liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the return referred to in sub-section (2) 

Explanation — For the purposes of this section 
liabilities shall not include the paid-up capital 
or the reserves, or any credit balance in the 
profits and loss account of the bank or the 
amount of any loan taken from the Reserve 
Bank 

(2) Every scheduled bank shall send to the 
Governor General in Council and to the Bank 
a return signed by two responsible officers of 
‘^iich bank showing — 

(a) the amounts of its demand and time 
liabilities, respectively, in India, 

(ft) the total amount held in India in cur- 
rency notes of the Goyernment of India and 
i^ank notes, 

(c) the amounts held in India in rupee coin 
and subsidiary coin, respectiyely, 

(d) the amounts of advances made and of 
bills discounted in India, respectively and 

(c) the balance held at the Bank, 
at the close of business on each Friday or 
n Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable 
instruments Act, 1881, at the close of business 
on the preceding working day , and such return 
shall be sent not later than two working days 
after the date to which it relates: 


Provided that where the Bank is satisfied 
that the furnishing of a weeky return under this 
sub-section is impracticable in the case of any 
scheduled bank by reason of the geographical 
TOsltion of the bank and its branches, the 
Bank may require such bank to furnish in 
lieu of a weekly return a monthly return to be 
dispatched not later than fourteen days after 
the end of the month to which it relates giving 
the details specified in this sub-section in res- 
pect of such bank at the close of business for 
the month. 

f3) If at the close of business on any day 
before the day fixed for the next return, the 
balance held at the Bank by any scheduled 
bank is below the minimum presciibed in sub- 
section (1), such scheduled bank shall be liable 
to pay to the Bank in respect of each such day 
penal interest at a rate three per cent above 
the bank rate on the amount by which the 
balance with the Bank falls short of the 
prescribed minimum, and if on the day fixed 
for the next return such balance is still below 
the prescribed minimum as disclosed by this 
return, the rates of penal Interest shall be 
increased to a rate five per cent above the bank 
rate in respect of that day and each subse- 
quent day on which the balance held at the 
^nk at the close of business on that day is 
below the prescribed minimum. 

(4) Any scheduled bank failing to comply 
with the provisions of sub-section (2) shall be 
hable to pay to the Governor General in Council 
or to the ^nk, as the case may be, or to each, 
a penalty of one hundred rupees for each day 
during which the failure continues, 

(5) The penalties Imposed by sub-sections (3) 
and (4) shall be payable on demand made by tne 
Bank, and, in the event of a refusal by the 
defaulting bank to pay on such demand, mav 
be levied by a direction of the principal Civil 
Court having jurisdiction in the area where 
an office of the defaulting bank is situated, such 
direction to be made only upon application 
made in this behalf to the Court by the Governor 
General in Council in the case of a failure to 
make a return under sub-section (2) to the 
Governor General in Council, or by the Bank 
with the previous sanction of the Governor 
General in Council in other cases 

(6) The Governor General In Council shall, 
by notification in the Gazette of India, direct 
the inclusion In the Second Schedule of any 
bank not already so included which carries on 
the business of banking in British India and 
which — 

(a) has a paid-up capital and reserves of an 
aggregate value of not less than five lakhs 
of rupees, and 

(b) is a company as defined in clause (2) of 
section 2 of the Indian Companies Act, 1913, 
or a corporation or a company incorporated by 
or under any law in force in any place outside 
British India, 

and shall by a like notification direct the ex- 
clusion from that Schedule of any scheduled 
bank the aggregate value of whose paid-up 
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capital and reserve becomes at any time less 
than five lakhs of rupees, or which goes Into 
liquidation or otherwise ceases to carry on 
banking business. 

The Bank shall compile and shall cause to be 
published each week a consolidated statement 
showing the aggregate of the amounts under 
each clause of sub-section (2) of section 42 
exhibited In the returns received from sche- 
duled banks under that section. 

The Bank may require any provincial co- 
operative bank with which it has any transac- 
tions under section 17 to furnish the return 
referred to in sub-section (2) of section 42, 
and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (6) of section 42 shall apply so far as 
may be to such co-operative bank as if it were 
a scheduled bank. 

A^raanent with the Imperial Bank — 

(1) The Bank shall enter into an agreement 
with the Imperial Bank of India which shall be 
subject to the approval of the Governor General 
In Council, and snail be expressed to come into 
force on the date on which this Chapter comes 
into force and to remain in force for fifteen 
years and thereafter until terminated after 
five years* notice on either side, and shall 
further contain the provisions set forth in the 
Third Schedule . 

Provided that the agreement shall be condi- 
tional on the maintenance of a sound financial 
position by the In^rial Bank and that if, in 
the pplnion of the Central Board, the Imperial 
Bank has failed either to fulfill the conditions 
of the Agreement or to maintain a sound financial 
position, the Central Board shall make a recom- 
mendation to the Governor General in Council, 
and the Governor General in Council, after 
making such further enquiry as he thinks fit, 
may issue instructions to the Imperial Bank 
with reference either to the agreement or to 
any matter which in his opinion Involves the 
security of the Government monies or the assets 
of the Issue Department in the custody of the 
Imperial Bank, and in the event of the Imx)erial 
Bank disregarding such instructions may 
decliue the agreement to be terminated. 

(2) The agreement referred to In sub-section 
(1) shall, as soon as may be after it is made, be 
laid before the Central Legislature. 

Gancral PravisioiM. 

The Governor General In Council shall trans- 
fer to the Bank rupee securities of the value of 
five crores of rupees to be allocated by the Bank 
to the Reserve f^ind. 

After making provision for bad and doubtful 
debts, deprecl^lon in assets, contributions to 
staff and superannuation funds, and such other 
contingencies as are usually provided for by 
bankers, and after payment out of the net 
annual profits of a cumulative dividend at 
such rate not exceeding five per cent, per annum 
on the share capital as the Govern >r Q^eral 
in Council may fix at the time of the Issue of 
shares, a portion of the surplus shall be allocated 


to the payment of an additional dividend to the 
shareholders calculated on the scale set forth 
in the Fourth Schedule and the balance of the 
surplus shall be paid to the Governor General 
in Council 

Provided that if at any time the Reserve 
Fund is less than the share capital, not less 
than fifty lakhs of rupees of the surplus, or the 
whole of the surplus If less than that amount 
shall be allocated to the Reserve Fund 

(1) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, or any other 
enactment for the time being in force relating 
to Income-tax or super-tax, the Bank shall not 
be liable to pay income-tax or super-tax on 
any of its income, profits or gains . 

Provided that nothing in this section shall 
affect the liability of any shareholder in respect 
of income-tax or super-tax 

(2) For the purposes of section 18 of the 
I Indian Income-tax Act, 1922, and of any other 
relevant provision of that Act relating to the 
levy and refund of income-tax any dividend 
paid under section 47 of this Act shall be deemed 
to be "Interest on Securities.” 

The Bank shall make public from time to 
time the standard rate at which it is prepared 
to buy or re-discount hills of exchange or other 
commercial paper eligible for purchase under 
this Act. 

(1) Not less than two auditors shall be 
elected and their remuneration fixed at the 
anniial general meeting The auditors may 
be shareholders, but no Director or other officer 
of the Bank shall be eligible during his con- 
tinuance in office Any auditor shall be eligible 
for re-election on quitting office 

(2) The first auditors of the Bank may be 
appointed by the Central Board before the flr«t 
annual general meeting and, if so appointed, shall 
hold office only until that meeting All audi 
tors elected under this section shall severally b(‘, 
and continue to act as, auditors until the 
annual general meeting after their respective 
elections . 

Provided that any casual vacancy in tlic 
office of any auditor elected under this section 
may be filled by the Central Board. 

Without prejudice to anything contained in 
section 50, the Governor General in Council 
may at any time appoint the Auditor General 
or such auditors as he thinks fit to examine 
and report upon the accounts of the Bank. 

Every auditor shall be supplied with a copv 
of the annual balance-sheet, and it shall be his 
duty to examine the same, together with tin* 
accounts and vouchers relating thereto , 
and every auditor shall have a list delivered to 
him of all books kept by the ]^nk. and shall at 
all reasonable times have access to the boiilC' 
accounts and other documents of the Bank 
and may, at the expense of the Bank if appoint* ii 
by it or at the expense of the Governor General 
In Council If appointed by him, employ account* 
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ants or other i)or8ons to assist him la investiRat- 
irig such accounts, and may, in relation to such 
accounts, examine any Director or officer of the 
Bank. 

(2) The auditors shall make a report to the 
shaieholders oi to the Governor General in 
Council, as the case may be, upon the annual 
balance-sheet and at counts, and m every such 
report they shall state whether, in their opinion, 
tile balance-sheet is a full and fair balance- 
sheet containing all necessary particulars and 
properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and 
correct view of the state of the Bank’s affairs, 
and, in case they have tailed for any explana- 
tion or information from the Central Board, 
whether it has been given and whether it is 
satisfactory Any such report made to the 
shareholders shall be read together with the 
leport of tlie Central Board, at the annual 
general meeting 

Returns —(1) The Bank shall prepare and 
tiansmit to the Governor Geneial in Council 
a weekly account of the Issue Department and 
of the Banking Department in the form set out 
m the Fifth Schedule or in such other form 
as the Governor General in Council may, by 
notification in the Gazette of India, prescribe 
Tile Governor General in Council shall cause 
tliese accounts to be published weekly In the 
Gazette of India 

(2) The Bank shall also, witliin two months 
from the date on whicli the annual accounts 
of the Bank are closed, tiansmit to the Governor 
General in Council a copy of tlie annual accounts 
signed bv the Governor, the Deputy Governors 
and the (’Inef Accounting Officer of the Bank, 
and ceitifled bv the auditors, together with a 
lepoit by the Cential Boaid on the working 
of the Bank tliroughout tiie year, and the 
Governoi Gcncial m Council shall cause such 
accounts and repoit to be published in the 
Gazette of India. 

(3) The Bank shall also, wltliin two mouths 
tiom the date on which tlie annual at counts of 
the Bank are tlosed, transmit to the Governor 
General in Council a statement showing the 
name, address and occupation of, and the 
inimbei of shares held by, each shareholder of 
the Bank. 

Acricultural Credit Department — The Bank 
sJi.dlcjeatc a special Agricultural Ciedit Depart- 
ment the functions of which shall be — 

(c) to maintain an expert staff to study all 
M'lcstifms of agiicultural credit and be available 
hn lonsultation by the Governor General In 
^oumil, Local Governments, provincial co- 
opciative banks, and other banking organisa- 
tions 

(b) to co-oidinate the opeiations of the 
'*tuik in connection with agiicultuial ciedit 
Old its relations with provincial co-operative 
'•niks and any other banks or oi ganisatioiis 
‘ugaged in the business of agiicultuial credit. 

(1) the Bank shall, at the eailiest practicable 
iffe and in any case within three years from 
tte date on which tins Chapter comes into 
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force, make to the Governor General In (buncil 
a repoit, with proposals, if it thinks fit, for 
legislation, on tlie following matteis, namely — 

(«) the extension of the provisions of this 
Act relating to scheduled banks to persons and 
films, not being seheduled banks, engaged in 
British India in the business of banking, and 

(6) the improvement of the machinery for 
dealing with agricultural finance and methods 
for effecting a closer connection between agri- 
cultural enterprise and the operations of the 
Bank. 

(2) When the Bank is of opinion that the 
international monetary position has become 
sufficiently clear and stable to make it possible 
to deteimlne what will be suitable as a perma- 
nent basis for the Indian monetary system and 
to frame peiiiianent measures for a monetary 
standard it shall report Its views to the Governor 
General in Council 

(1) The Local Board of any area may at any 
time require any shaieholder who is registered 
on the legister for that area to furnish Li the 
Local Board within a specified time, not being 
less than thirty days, a declaration, in such 
form as the (’eiitral Board may by regulations 
pie'.ciibe, giving particulars of all shares on the 
said legistei of wliich he is the owner, 

(2) If it appears from such declaration that 
any shareholder is not the owner of any shares 
which are legisteied in his name, the Local 
Boaid may amend the register accordingly 

(3) If any person required to make a de- 
claration under sub-section (1) fails to make 
such declaration within the specified time, the 
lA?cal Board may make an cnitiy against his 
name in the register recording such failure and 
directing that he shall have no right to vote, 
either under section « or section 14, by reason 
of the sliares legistcied in his name on that 
register 

(4) 'Whoever makes a false statement in 
any declaration furiiislied by him under sub- 
section (1) shall be cleenieci to have committed 
the offence of giving false evidence defined in 
section 191 of the Indian Penal Code, and shall 
be punishable under tlie second paragiaph of 
section 193 of that Code 

(,'j) Nothing contained in any declaration 
furnislied uiuler sub-sp(tlon (1) shall operate 
to affect the Bank with notice of any trust, and 
no notice of any trust expressed, implied or 
constructive shall be ent^eroAi on the register or 
be receivable by the Bank 

(6) Until Local Boaids have been constituted 
under section 9 the powers of a Local Board 
iiiidei this set turn shall be exercised by the 
Central Board in respect of any area foi wliich 
a Local Board has not been constituted. 

(1) Nothing in the Indian Companies Act, 
1913, shall apply to the Bank, and the Bank 
shall not be placed in liquidation save by order 
of the Governor General in Council and in such 
manner as he may direct. 
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(2) lu such event the Reserve Fund and sur- 

E 1u 8 assets, If any, of the Bank shall be divided 
etween the Governor General in Council and 
the shareholders in the proportion of seventy- 
five per cent and twenty- five per cent , res- 
pectively . 

Provided that the total amount payable to 
any shareholder under this section shall not 
exceed the paid-up value of the shares held 
by him by more than one per cent for each 
year after the commencement of this Act sub- 
ject to a maximum of twenty- five per cent. 

(1) The Central Board may, with the pre- 
vious sanction of the Governor General in 
Council, make regulations consistent with this 
Act to provide for all matters for which pro- 
vision is necessary or convenient for the purpose 
of giving effect to the provisions of this Act i 

(2) In particular and without prejudice to 
the generality of the foregoing provision, such 
regulations may provide for all or any of the 
following matters, namely — 

(a) the holding and conduct of elections 
under this Act, including provisions for the 
holding of any elections according to the prin- 
(iple of proportional representation by means 
of the single transferable vote , 

(^) the final decision of doubts or disputes 
regarding the qualifications of candidates foi 
election or regarding the validity of elections , 

(c) the maintenance of the share register, 
the manner in whl( h and tlie conditions subject 
to which shares may be held and transferred, 
and, geneially, all matters relating to the rights 
and duties of shareholders , 

{(1) the manner in which general meetings 
shall be convened, the procedure to be followed 
theieat and the manner in which votes may be 
exeicised , 

(e) the manner in which notices may be 
8er\c*d on behalf of the Bank upon shaicholders 
or other persons , 

if) the mannei m winch the business of the 
rentral Board shall be transact/cd, and the pro- 
cedure to be follow’ed at meetings thereof , 

(g) the conduct of business of Local Boards 
and tiie delegation to such Boards of iiowers 
and functions ; 

(h) the delegation of powers and functiems 
of the Central Board to the Governor, or to 
Deputy Governois, Directors or otflceis of the 
Bank , 


<i) the formation of Committees of the 
Central Board, the delegation of powers and 
functions of the Central Board to such Com- 
mittees, and the conduct of business in such 
Committees , 

0) the constitution and management of 
staff and superannuation funds for the officers 
and servants of the Bank , 

(Ar) the manner and form in which cxmtracts 
binding on the Bank may be executed; 

(l) the provision of an official seal of tiie 
Bank and the manner and effect of its use , 

(m) the manner and form in which the 
balance-sheet of the Bank shall be drawn uj) 
and in which the accomits shall be maintained , 

(n) the remuneration of Directors of the 
Bank, 

(o) the relations of the scheduled banks 
with the Bank and the returns to be submitted 
by the scheduled banks to the Bank , 

(p) the regulation of clearing-houses for the 
scheduled banks , 

(g) the circumstances in which, and tlic 
conditions and limitations subject to whitli 
the value of any lost, stolen, mutilated or 
imperfect currency note of tlie Government 
of India 01 bank note may be refunded , and 

(r) generally, for the efficient conduct of tlie 
business of the Bank 

(3) Copies of all regulations made under 
this section shall be available to the public on 
payment 

In the Indian Coinage Act, 1906, for section 
11 the following section shall be substituted, 
namely — 

“11 Gold coins, coined at His Majesty’s 
Royal Mint m England or at any mint estabhshed 
m pursuance of a proclamation of His Majestj 
as a branch of His Majesty’s Royal Mint, sliall 
not be legal tender In British India in payment 
or on account, but such coins shall be received 
by the Reserve Bank of India at its olhec'', 
branches and agencies in India at the bullion 
value of such coins calculated at the rate ol 
8 47512 grains troy of fine gold pel lupee “ 

The Indian Paper Cunency Act, 1923, Gn 
Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) Act, lOik 
the Indian Paper Currency (Amendment) A<t, 
1925, and the Currency Act, 1927, are heiel)\ 
rejiealed 

In sub-section (3) of section 11 of the Indian 
Companies Act, 1913, after the word “ Renal ’’ 
the words “ Reserve Bank ’’ shall be inserted 
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India Is pre-eminently an agricultural coun- 
try, and that fact dominates the course of its 
trade. The great export staples are the pro- 
duce of the soil — wheat, seeds, cotton and jute 
If we look back on the course of Indian trade 
over a long period of years we shall note a 
striking development towards stability. In the 
days that are past, the outturn of the soil was 
subjected to periodic shocks from famines 
arising from the failure of the rains, when the 
export trade in these staples dwindled to small 
proportions. But the spread of irrigation has 
produced a great change, and though no doubt 
In future heavy losses may be incurred from 
the weakness of the monsoons, they are never 
likely to be as catastrophic as in such year as 
1896-97 and 1899-1900. Well over thirty per 
cent, of the culturable area of the Punjab is 
under irrigation, and huge new works are in 
progress to utilise the waters of the Sutlej, and 
of the Indus in Sind Whilst these great 
works have been carried out or are In progress 
to spill on the land the floods of the snowfed 
rivers of the North, other works of a less impos- 
ing character have safeguarded the arid tracts 
of the South A chain of storage lakes arrests 
the rains of the Western Ghats and through 
canals spreads them over the parched lands 
of the Deccan The rivers of the South like 
the Cauvery are being harnessed to preserve 
their flood waters for Madras All over India 
Irrigation works, large and small, are being 
restlessly pressed forward, and their effect is 
to give a far greater stability to Indian agri- 
culture. 

The destination of these surplus crops is 
another factor of Importance The great cus- 
tomer for Indian cotton Is Japan, and to a 
lesser extent the Continent of Europe Con- 
tinental Europe is also a large buyer of her 
oilseeds and another produce, and of her hides 
and skins Whilst the United Kingdom is the 
great market for tea and wheat, foreign coun- 
tries are very important facts in the Indian ex- 
port trade , therefore India had a vital interest In 
the economic recovery of Europe When the 
post-war boom collapsed it hit India hard and 


for a year or two the export trade reeled under 
the shock The progress of the Dawes Plan 
and the measures taken under the League Of 
Nations to assist Austria and Hungary back 
to industrial health had a special bearing on 
the prosperity of India , they have been 
elements of importance in inducing her 
recovery of prosperity. 

But whilst India Is pre-eminently an agri- 
cultural country, she ranks at the Interna- 
tional Labour Office at Geneva as one of the 
great industiial countries of the world Her 
manufacturing industries are few in number 
and are concentrated in a few areas, but they 
are of great Importance The largest is the 
cotton textile industry, which has its home in 
the town and Island of Bombay, with import- 
ant subsidiary centres at Ahmedabad, Sho- 
lapuT and Nagpur Next in importance is 
the jute industry Kaw jute is a virtual mono- 
poly of Bengal, and the jute mills are concen- 
trated In and near Calcutta The metallur- 
gical industry is of more recent growth. The 
principal centre is J aroshedpur, the seat of 
the works of the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
where subsidiary industries have sprung up 
to utilise the products of the blast furnaces 
and mills A very large proportion of the 
jute manufactures is exported The cotton 
textile industry has lost a considerable part 
of its export trade to Japan, the Far East and 
East Africa , the mills find their principal out- 
let in India itself, and even there they are 
subject to severe competition from Japan and 
China. The iron and steel industry is for the 
most part a home Industry, though large quan- 
tities of Indian pig iron are shipped to the 
Far East, and in some years to the western 
ports of North and South America Therefore, 
whilst India is still in the main an agricultural 
country, three-quarters of her population draw- 
ing their sustenance from the soil, her manu- 
facturing industries are of large and growing 
importance, and their prosperity every year 
affects in an increasing degree the general 
prosperity of the people. 


1 .- GENERAL 


Agricultural Conditions in India Tlu 

inonsoon of 1982 was fairly uoiiual and gaM*, 
"11 the vliole, well-distriliutcd lains in spite of a 
Mthcr weak start and a prolong! <1 break in 
iugust Aveiaged o\ci the plains of India, 
the total rainfall during the monsoon peiiod wa*' 
"iilv 3 per cent below the noiinal During 
the 1 etreatiiig period of the monsoon the rainfall 
in excess in Bengal, Bombay Mvborc, 
\ssam, Bihar and Orissa, Pirajab, Hyderabad 
Old Madras, but defecti\e elsewheie Taking 
the year as a whole, tlie total rainfall was within 
-0 per cent of the normal o\cr most of the 
country. The season was geucrall> taA curable. 


and Clops faiil> good The outturn of rice, 
tlioughit tell short of last ycal’s plentiful haivest 
bv 7 per cent was quite good, being almost 
equal to the average of the pieecding five years 
^ \erv good vield was obtained foi the sugarcane 
( lop of 1 932-33 and the total production exceed- 
ed the pievious gear’s rccoid yield by 17 per 
cent The outturns of cotton and sesamum 
increased bv 12 and 14 per cent respectively, 
and those of groundnut and castor seed by 25 
and 1 per rent respectively as compared with 
ithe precoding year Under restricted eiiltiya- 
Ition the production of jute in 1932 amounted 
only to 5 8 million bales, wliich, though slightly 
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greater than the previous year’s yield, was still 
about half the average production during the 
preceding five years. The wheat crop of 1931- 
32, which moved mostly during the year under 
review, was 3 per cent less than that of the 
preceding season, but was slightly above the 
average of the preceding live >ear8 The pro- 
duction of rape, mustard and linseed (wintei 
oilseeds) crops for 1931-32 also showed increases 
of 4 and 10 per cent respectively as compared 
with the preceding season. 

Industrial Situation in India — The year 
1932 must be consideied as satisfactory so far 
as industrial disputes are concerned, for the 
numbers of strikes and of workers involved 
during the year were the lowest recorded for 
any ^ear since 1920. Such strikes as did occur 


during 1932 mostly affected the railways and 
jute mills, the only serious cases being the 
strikes in the workshops of the Madias and 
Southern Mahratta Railways at Perambur, 
Arkonum and Hubli and in tlie Howrah, Kinni- 
son, Kelvin and Standard Jute Mills in Bengal 
The first quarter of the year 1933, however, 
has already been marked by disputes in the 
Bombay cotton mills. 

Volume of Trade — The following figures 
have been compiled to show the values of 
imports and exports of merchandise on the 
basis of the declared values in 1913-14 These 
statistics are necessarily approximate, but 
they are sufficiently accurate to afford a 
fairly reliable measure of the course of 
trade — 


(In crores of Rupees) 


- 

1913-14 

1924-25 

1925-26 

1926-27 

1927-28 

1928-29 

1929 -30 

1930-31 

Pi 

( 

Pi 

os 

1932-33 

Imports 

183 

137 

143 

156 

181 

190 

189 

157 

143 

102 

RxporU 

144 

250 

246 

228 

248 

260 

263 

235 

200 

176 

Total trade In 
merchandise 
excluding 
re-exporta. 

437 

387 

389 

384 

429 

450 

452 

392 

343 

338 


The table above shows a further retrogression 
from the level of 1931-32, Indicathig as it does 
a decline of Rs 6 crores, on the basis of 1913-14 

f tfices, in the total trade in merchandise (exclud- 
ng re-exports). It is significant that the de- 
cline was confined to the export side, the imports 
having shown an increase of Rs. 19 crores. 

PricM in India. — The index number for 
Calcutta wholesale prices fell by 43 per cent, 
from September, 1929, to March, 1933 The 
index in September, 1931, was 91 as against 
143 in the same month In 1929. For the five 
months October, 1931, to February, 1932, the 
Index number was steady, ranging between 96 
to 98, owing to the dlsassociation of the sterling 
from gold, but from March, 1932, the decline 
started again. Recently there has been a slight 
tendency generally to a rise in prices and the 
Indian Ctucutta index number arso records an 
increase from 82 in March, 1933, to 89 in June, 
1933, which is a hopeful sign Apart from the 
tendency, there were few indications, however, 
that the turning iroint in the world depression 
had been reach^ The main characteristic 
of the Indian price index numbers dirring the 
past few years, is the larger fall in agricultural 
prices as compared with Industrial prices 
Another noticeable feature Is tliat the distinct 
improvement in prices of most of the staple com- 


modities, which marked the close of the yc.u 
1931 and the beginning of the year 1932, was nut 
in evidence later. Coming to details the 
heaviest declines in December, 1930, were lu 
cotton raw, jute raw, wheat and oilseeds , m 
December, 1931, in oilseeds, tea, hides and skuis 
and rice, in December, 1932, in jute raw, oilseeds, 
and tea, rice, and hides and skins , in March, 
1933, in oilseeds, rice and jute raw, hides and 
skins and tea ; and in June, 1933, In oilseeds, 
jute raw, rice, cotton raw, and hides and skjus 
It will be thus seen that the heaviest deehms 
have Invariably been in raw materials. Amoinl 
iicanufactured articles, the slump in prices el 
jute manufactures was consistently he<iM‘| 
than in the prices of any other manufactuicd 
article, cotton manufactures and metals tollo\Mnn 
in order Of agricultural products, sug^cr 
suffered least, largely as a result of the increased 
import duties on this article. 

Imports — The total value of the Impel J 
of merchaudlse into British India during 1 93- j 
amounted to Rs 133 crores and that of expei'i 
to Rs 136 crores Compared with the prei edhi^ 
year, theie was an improvement of Rs 7 creit 
or 6 per cent in the case of Imports, while tlicn 
was a decline of Rs 25 crores or 15 per ccni 
under exports On the Import side there 
improvement noticeable in India’s demand le 
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foreign textiles The Increase recorded under 
this head amounted to one of Rs 12 crores on a 
total of Rs 35 crores recorded in 1931-32 
Expressed In percentages, this meant an advance 
of 34 per cent over the figures for 1931-32 and 
of 13 per cent over those of 1930-31. The 
advance under the textile group was primarily 
the result of larger imi)orts of cotton plecegoods, 
the total receipts of which amountwi to 1,225 
million yards valued at Rs 21,26 lakhs as com- 
pared with 776 million yards valued at Rs 14,67 
lakhs in 1931-32 All the principal descriptions 
of cotton plecegoods participated In this improve- 
ment, grey goods increasing by 107 million 
^ards, whites by 133 million yards and coloured 
by 202 million yards Imports from the United 
Kingdom as well as Japan recorded advances 
under all the descriptions Arrivals of cotton 
twist and yarn also rose from 31 6 million lbs 
valued at Rs 2,99 lakhs to 45 1 million lbs 
valued at Rs 3,79 lakhs. There were concurrent 
advances under some of the other Important 
items included in the textile group — notably 
an Increase of Rs 1,59 lakhs under silk raw and 
manufactured, of Rs 1,34 lakhs under wool and 
woollens and of Rs. 72 lakhs under artificial 
silk (Including yarn and goods of artificial silk 
udxed with other materials) Owing to increased 
liner spinning in the local mills the Imports of 
raw cotton rose still further from 79,000 tons to 

85.000 tons Under the metals group there was 
a decline of Rs 5 lakhs Imimrts of iron and 
steel fell from 371,000 tons to 326,000 tons in 
quantity and from Rs 6,32 lakhs to Rs 6,30 
lakhs. In value Under machinery and mill 
work there was a decline of Rs 38 lakhs, although 
sugar and textile machinery recorded Increases 
The value of hardware imported advanced from 
lis 2,61 lakhs to Rs 2,99 lakhs The year 
witnessed a further diminution in the imports 
of motor vehicles from Rs 2,89 lakhs to Rs 2,43 
lakhs, the number of motor cars imx)orted having 
fallen from 7,220 to 6,201 and that of omnibuses 
from 4,302 to 2,676 Concomitantly with the 
reduction under motor vehicles, the value of the 
imports of rubber manufactures also declined 
from Rs 2,21 lakhs to Rs 1,98 lakhs. Mainly 
as a result of the Increased local production 
under the shelter of the protective duty, India’s 
requirements of foreign sugar of all kinds fell 
from 566,000 tons valued at Rs 6,16i^ lakhs 
to 401,000 tons valued at Rs 4,23 lakhs Arri- 
vals of mineral oils also declined from 217 
million gallons to 188 million gallons and in 
value from Rs 9,04 lakhs to Rs 6,70 lakhs 
Imports of kerosene oil declined from 86 7 
million gallons to 59 5 million gallons, while 
those of fuel oils advanced from 100.8 million 
gallons to 104 6 million gallons Consign- 
ments of provisions also contracted from Rs 8,41 
lakhs to Rs. 2,93 lakhs, chiefly due to a falling 
off In the value on vegetable products, condensed 
ndlk and farinaceous foods Imports of paper 
and pasteboard recorded an improvement of 

449.000 cwts in quantity and of Rs 36 lakhs 
m value. Arrivals of wheat fell away from 
111,800 tons to 33,500 tons in quantity and from 
Ks 73 lakhs to Rs 29 lakhs In value. 

Exports — On the export side, the outstanding 
mature was a further slump in the raw cotton 
trade due to conyparatively high prices of the 
Jndlan staples, despatches of rate cotton fell 
trom 2,369,000 bales valued at Rs. 23 crores to 


2.068.000 bales valued at Rs 20 crores Cotton 
manufactures (Including twist and yam) recoded 
a decline of Rs crores and amounted to 
Rs 3 crores Exports of twist and vam receded 
from 22 million lbs to 15 million lbs. in quan- 
tity and from Rs 1,28 lakhs to Rs 79 lakhs 
in value Owing to severe competition from 
Japan in practically all the usual markets abroad 
shipments of Indian cotton plecegoods dropped 
from 104 6 million yards worth Rs 8,24 laidis 
to 66 4 million yards worth Rs 2,09 lakhs 
The downward movement in the export trade 
in jute continued during the year and the decline 
in the value of raw and manufactured Jute 
exported amounted to one of about Rs Ijr crores. 
Shipments of raw jute declined from 3,285,000 
bales to 3,153,000 bales in quantity and from 
Rs 11,19 lakhs to Rs 9,73 lakhs in value. 
Exports of gunny bags, however, advanced 
from 389 millions valued at Rs 10,94 lakhs 
to 416 millions valued at Rs. 11,16 lal^s, while 
those of gunny cloth shrank from 1,021 million 
yards worth Rs 10,46 lakhs to 1,012 million 
yards worth Rs. 10,24 lakhs Under good 
grains the value of the shipments declined from 
Rs. 20,37 lakhs to Rs 16,08 lakhs and the quan- 
tity from 2,614,000 tons to 2,066,000 tons. 
Exports of wheat which had amounted to 20,000 
tons in 1931-32 fell away to 2,000 tons only in 

1 932-33 Despatches of rice dropped from 

2.372.000 tons to 1,887,000 tons in quantity 
and from Rs 18,14 lakhs to Rs 14,46 lakhs in 
value. Shipments of tea improved in quantity 
from 342 million lbs to 879 million lbs , but on 
account of the low level of prices the value 
declined from Rs 19,44 lakhs to Rs 17,15 lakhs. 
Exports of oilseeds amounted to 733,000 tons 
valued at Rs. 11,31 lakhs, which meant a decline 
of 26 per cent in quantity and of 22 per cent, 
in value in comparison with the exports of the 
preceding year The decline was chiefly due 
to a falling off in the demands for groundnuts 
from 672,000 tons to 433,000 tons, for linseed 
from 120,000 tons to 72,000 tons, and for castor- 
seed from 104,000 tons to 86,000 tons Rape- 
seed, however, recorded an improvement of 

61.000 tons in quantity and of Rs. 80 lakhs in 
value Despatches of metals and ores declined 
from 829,000 tons worth Rs 5,47 lakhs to 

695.000 tons worth Rs 4,68 lakhs. There was 
a decline in the shipments of hides and skins 
from 49,800 tons valued at Rs.8,92 lakhs to 41,700 
tons valued at Rs 7,43 lakhs Exports of lao 
amounted to 418,300 cwts valued at Rs. 1,24 
lakhs which represented a decline of 10 per 
cent, in quantity and of 33 per cent In value 
in comparison with the corresponding figures 
for 1931-32 Exports of coffee rose by 18,000 
cwts in quantity and by Rs 16 lakhs in value. 

Balance of Trade — ^The visible balance of 
trade in merchandise and treasure for the year 
1932-33 was in favour of India to the extent of 
Rs 68 crores as compared with Rs. 90 crores 
in 1931-32, Rs 38 crores in 1930-31 and the 
record figure of Rs 109 crores in 1925-26. The 
transactions in treasure on private account 
resulted in a net export of treasure, amounting 
to Rs. 65 crores as against Rs. 5&f crores in the 
preceding year Gold showed a net export of 
Rs 65^ crores and silver a net import cff Rs 73 
lakh Net exports of currency notes amounted 
to Rs .13 lakhs. 
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Tariff Cbanffta — The changes in the tariff 
made under the various Acts passed during the 
latter part of 1931 and the earlier part of 1932 
were dealt with in the preceding year’s Iteview 
Since then seven Acts have been passed, intro- 
ducing numerous changes in the tariff 

The most important of these Acts is the 
Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agreement) Amend- 
ment Act, 3 932, which gave effect to the tariff 
changes necessitated by the Trade Agreement 
made by the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
at the Imperial Economic Conference held at 
Ottawa during July-August, 1932 Hitherto 
the Indian tariff was a single-decker one and 
did not differentiate between imports from 
different countries, except in the case of certtiin 
protected classes of iron and steel goods and 
cotton piecegoods where higher rates of duty 
on goods manufactured in countries other than 
the United Kingdom were imposed Under 
the Ottawa Trade Agreement India for the first 
time departed from the single-decker tariff 
policy and adopted, on terms of reciprocity, 
tariff preference for certain classes of goods 
produced or manufactured in the United King- 
dom The Agreement also pro\ided for the 
exchange of preference with the non self-go vei n- 
ing Colonies and Protectorates 


On the part of India this Agreement involved 
the grant to the United Kingdom of a per 
cent tariff preference on certain classes of motor 
vehicles (motor cars and motor omnibuses, 
chassis for motor omnibuses, motor vans and 
motor lorries and parts and accessories thereof) 
and a 10 per cent tariff preference on the follow- 
ing classes of goods — 

Apparel (excluding hosiery and articles made 
of silk or artificial silk), certain arms and ammu- 
nition, asbestos manufactures, boots and shoes 
of leather, brushes and brooms, certain building 
and engineering materials, buttons, certain 
chemicals and chemical preparations exclud- 
ing manures, cocoa and chocolate, confectioneiy, 
cordage and rope other than of jute and cotton 
cork manufactures, cutlery, drugs and medicines 
except narcotics, earthenware and poreelain, 
furniture and cabinet-ware, glue, hardware 
excluding electro-plated ware, instruments 
apparatus and appliances and parts thereof 
(electrical, musical, photographic, scientific 
and philosophical, surgical, wireless and miscel- 
laneous), leather and certain manufactures 
thereof liquors (ale and beer, spirit in drugs, 
etc , and perfumed spirit), certain machinery 
and millwork, metals (aluminium, brass, bronze 
and similar alloys, copper, German silver, 
certain classes of iron and steel, lead wrought 
and zinc wrought or manufactured), oils (fish 
oil, certain essential oils, mineral lubricating 
oll» petroleum in paints, etc , and vegetabe 
oils other than coconut, groundnut and linseed), 
oil' cloth and floor cloth, engine and boiler 
packing, certain paints and painters’ materials 
certain classes of paper and pasteboard, certain 
kinds of provisions and oilman’s stores, rubber 
manufactures, smokers’ requisites, toilet soap, 
stationery, textiles (haberdashery and millinery) 
woollen manufactures other than blankets and 
rugs, toilet requisites, toys and requisites for 


games and sports, umbrellas and umbrella 
fittings, vehicles not mechanically propelled 
and cycles 

In most of these classes of goods the preference 
was subject to certain specified exceptions and 
also to the general reservation that It did not 
extend to — 

(a) commodities to which protective duties 
are applicable , 

(b) commodities which were free of duty at 
that time , or 

(c) commodities on which on grounds of 
national policy a specially low rate of duty 
had been imposed 

In the class of iron and steel goods, the pre 
ference extended only to those commodities 
which were not subject to protective duties and 
in the class of machinery only to those articles 
which paid ordinary revenue rate of 26 percent 
ad valorem and not to those which in the inteiests 
I of agriculture and Industries were free of dutv 
or were subject only to the temporary duty ot 
10 per cent ad valorem In the class of textiles 
it extended only to articles of apparel, haber- 
dashery and millmery which were dutiable at 
I 25 tier cent ad valorem and to woollen manu- 
1 factines, with specified exceptions in each ca'-e 
As legards goods made of cotton, silk or arti- 
ficial silk, it was agreed that a 10 per cent 
jueference would be extended to these goods 
with the exception of certain cotton manu- 
factures (twist and yarn, piecegoods, thread tor 
sewing, blankets, handkerchiefs in the piece, 
hosiery, rope and towels in the piece), silk and 
artificial silk yarn, piecegoods and thread for 
sewing certain goods of silk and artificial silk 
mixeci with other materials (twist and yarn, 
piecegoods and thiead for sewing) and articles 
on which protective duties might be imposed as a 
result of the Indian Tariff Hoard’s enquiry which 
was being conducted at that time 

In the case of Colonies and Protectorates, 
the Agreement provided for the grant by India 
of preference to certain staple exports of the 
Colonial Empire including — ■ 

Specified gums and resins, oil-seeds, vegetable 
and essential oils, ungiound spicies, coconuts 
and coconut products, fish, fruits and vegetaldes, 
sago and tapioca, tea, coffee rum and unmanu 
factured tobacco 

A Supplementary Agreement regarding ^ron 
and steel was entered into between the two 
Governments in the September following, which 
provided for the adjustment of the Indian 
import duty on galvanised sheets as shown 
below — 

Rs 30 per ton on sheet made in the United 
Kingdom from Indian sheet bar 

Rs 53 per ton on sheet made in the United 
Kingdom from other sheet bar 
Rs 83 per ton on sheet not mode in the United 
Kingdom 

These revised duties will remain in force till 
the Slst March 1934 
The Tariff Amendment Act mentioned 
made necessary changes in Schedule 11 to the 
Indian Tariff Act, 1894, with effect from isi 
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January, 1933 The articles subject to the 
preferential rates of duty are included In two 
new parts, VIIT and IX, to Schedule II Part 
VIII contains all the articles which were dutiable 
under Part V at the general revenue duty of 
26 per cent ad valorem and which are now liable 
to the standard rate of 30 per cent and the 
preferential rate of 20 per rent for British 
goods Part IX contains all the articles on 
the preferential list which were dutiabe at special 
rates, that Is, at rates either higher than or lower 
than the general revenue rate In these cases 
the necessary preference has been provided for 
either by entirely raising the previous rate or 
partly by raising and partly by lowering it, the 
standard rate having in no case gone beyond 
50 per cent ad valorem 

The Cotton Textile Industry Protection 
(Amendment) Act, 1933, extended the opera- 
tion of the protective duties imposed under the 
(k)tton Textile Industry (Protection) Act, 1930 
These duties were to expire on the 31 st March, 
1933, but the Amendment Act extended their 
operation up to Slst October, 1933, pending 
tlie consideration by the Government of India 
of the Tariff Board's Report on the Indian 
totton textile industry. 

Th« Wheat Import Duty (Extending) 
Act, 1932, extended the operation of the tempo- 
rary customs duty on wheat and wheat flour 
to 31st March 1934. 

The Salt Additional Import Duty (Ex- 
tending) Act, 1933, extended for another year 
the operation of the 1931 Act, subject to certain 
modifications, as recommended by the Salt 
Industry Committee of the Legislative Assembly 
It reduced the additional duty from 4^ as to 
as per maund and extended its operation 
to Slst March, 1934. 

The Indian Finance Act, 1933, fixed (i) a 
minimum specific duty of 2 as (excluding sur- 
charge) on uppers of boots and shoes not entirely 
made of leather and (ii) minimum specific duties 
of 4 as per square yard and 2 as 3p per square 
^ ard respectively, with no surcharge, on artificial 
silk piecegoods and silk or artificial silk mixtures 
It also rounded off the ad valorem duty of 34| 
l)er cent (Including surcharge) on these mixtures 
to 35 per cent with no surcharge This Act was 
passed on the 31st March, 1933, but under the 
provisions ofthe Provisional Collection of Taxes 
Act, 1931, the tariff changes mentioned above 
( ame Into force on the 1st of that month 

The Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade Agree- 
ment) Supplementary Amendment Act, 1933, 

(orrected, with effect from the 8th April 1933, 
a few Inaccuracies and discrepancies in the 1932 
Act which had been brought to light by a further 
scrutiny of the schedules to that Act and by 
practical experience of the new tariffs The 


reference to ferrous sulphate was deleted from 
item No 88 as it had already been specified 
elsewhere as green copperas Alum, the protec- 
tive duty on which lapsexl on the Slst March, 
was included in the uon-preferential descriptions 
of chemicals The preference inadvertently 
given to British manufactures in respect of 
moist white lead and newsprinting paper was 
withdrawn Copper braziers were grouped 
with copper sheets liable to preferential rate 
Tea chests and parts and fittings thereof were 
specified separately and were made liable to 
the ordinary non-preferential rate The pre- 
ference to British incandescent mantles was 
made clear, while, on administrative grounds, 
the lubricating oil Item was re-drafted to include 
oils other than mineral, pure and mixed, which 
are not ordinarily used for any purpose other 
than lubrication The preferential rate for 
colonial products was withdrawn in the case 
of certain glass-making chemicals Gold and 
gold-plated pen nibs were specified separately 
with the United Kingdom preference, while 
In the interest of the Indian industry, two glass- 
making materials, liquid gold and covered 
crucibles, were given a specially low preferential 
rate of duty 

The Indian Tariff (Amandmant) Act, 1933, 

amended sub-items (i) and (ir) in item No 148A 
relating to galvanized iron or steel sheets of 
British manufacture and made it clear that the 
preferential rate is applicable only to sheets 
manufactured from Indian sheet bar imported 
into the United Kingdom after the ratification 
of the Ottawa Trade Agreement 

The protective duties imposed under the 
Haavy Chamical Indiutry (Protaction) Act, 
IWO, on hydrochloric, nitric and sulphuric 
acids, alum, aluminium sulphate, copper sul- 
phate, magnesium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
sodium sulphide and zinc chloride lapsed on 
the 31 st March, 1933, and these became liable 
to the ordinary duty with or without preference, 
to the United Kingdom manufacture Magne- 
sium chloride, however, continues to be liable 
to the protective duty 

Besides the statutory changes mentioned 
above, the period of oiieration of the additional 
protection accorded to iron or steel galvanized 
sheets, fabricated, and pipes and tubes made 
therefrom has been extended to 31 st March, 
1934, under section 3 (4) of the Indian Tariff 
Act, 1894 Similarly, under section 3 (6) of the 
above Act, the Import duty on non-British 
cotton piecegoods was Increased to BO per cent 
ad valorem with a minimum specific duty of 
5i as per lb in the case of plain grey with effect 
from SOth August, 1932 With effect from 7th 
June, 1933, these rates have been further 
increased to 75 per cent ad valorem and GJ as. 
per lb respectively 
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11-lMPORTS OF MERCHANDISE. 

The following table shows the comparative importance of the principal articles imported Into 
British India — 


IMPORTS (In thousands of Rupee s) 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1932-33 

Cotton and cotton goods 

67,15,10 

62,90,88 

31,64,67 

26,18,81 

34,08,53 

26 71 

Machinery and millwerk 

18,36,04 

18,21,86 

14,34,78 

10,92,34 

10,54,24 

7 96 

Metals and ores 

26,98,84 

23,61,91 

15,92,26 

9,77,66 

9,73,49 

7 34 

Oils ... 

11,53,23 

11,68,65 

10,92 26 

9,72,26 

8,00,01 

6 03 

Silk raw and manufactures 

6,00,67 

4,68,43 

2,99,92 

10,96,47 

2,73,66 

4,33,37 

4,22,87 

3 27 

Sugar . • 

Instruments, apparatus and 

16,08,96 

15,77,65 

6,16,63 

3 19 

appliances 

4,91,71 

5,38,20 

4,77,47 

8,69,20 

3,84,77 

2 90 

Vehicles 

11,00,60 

10,84,73 

7,30,63 

4,48,47 

8,81,94 

2 88 

Hardware 

6,23,28 

5,06,65 

3,60,28 

2,60,91 

2,99,22 

2 25 

Wool raw and manufactures 

5,01,87 

4,28,45 

2,31,11 

1,62,06 

2,96,47 

2 23 

Provisions andOilman’s Stores 

6,21,24 

5,63,61 

4,87,79 

3,41,26 

2,92,87 

2 21 

Paper and pasteboard 

3,29,95 

3,72,31 

2,86,74 

2,50,24 

2,86,45 

2 16 

Chemicals 

2,47,94 

2,78,74 

2,61,22 

2,66,97 

2,71,25 

2 04 

Dyes . . 

2,83,31 

2,43,31 

2,59,00 

2,67,65 

2,50,48 

1 89 

Liquors 

Buober 

3,57,16 

3,76,63 

3,31,76 

2,26,86 

2,22,28 

2,26,70 

1 70 

2,86,13 

3,32,67 

2,58,24 

1,99,05 

1 60 

Drugs and medicines 

2,02,13 

2,26,25 

1,93,94 

1,91,11 

1,85,83 

1 40 

Spices . . 

2,94,03 

3,25,75 

2,54,94 

2,08,22 

1,72,60 

1 30 

Glass and glassware . 

2,37,49 

2,61,93 

1,64,78 

1,21,97 

1,42,47 

1 07 

Fruits and vegetables 

1,68,39 

1,82,87 

1,48,69 

1,34,47 

1,16,67 

88 

Tobacco 

2,74,60 

2,69,71 

1,61,16 

94,34 

96,94 

73 

Faints and painters’ materials 

1,44,20 

1,46,65 

1,12,09 

87,63 

92,19 

69 

Apparel 

Precious stones and pearls, 

1,82,99 

1,71,24 

I 1,11,13 

81,76 

84,21 

63 

unset 

1,16,83 

1,09,65 

69,74 

45,00 

88,64 

63 

Soap 

1,58,10 

1,66,68 

1,11,98 

88,72 

82,63 

.63 

Salt 

Building and engineering 

1,46,82 

1,30,39 

1,14,97 

71,99 

78,96 

.60 

materials . . 

1,21,96 

1,34,44 

1,09,88 

83,78 

77,36 

.68 

Stationery 

1,01,69 

1,06,06 

81,26 

68,03 

72,36 

64 

Grain, pulse and flour 
Haberdashery and millinery . 

10,72,81 

6,42,05 

2,81,63 

1,17,61 

70,98 

54 

1,34,07 

1,04,28 

72,98 

54,29 

67,80 

.51 

Toilet requisites 

64,61 

72,68 

63,87 

47,80 

68,14 

.44 

lilting for machinery 

83,11 

90,21 

63,62 

60,11 

52,86 

40 

Manures 

73,67 

98,65 

67,43 

36,01 

52,89 

.40 

Boots and shoes 

68,12 

87,81 

88,06 

64,93 

61,77 

.39 

Wood and timber 

83,46 

1,03,64 

89,82 

60,69 

61,44 

38 

Earthenware and porcelain 

73,09 

72,34 

48,16 

38,36 

49,56 

.38 

Tea chests 

67,47 

80,24 

63,63 

60,32 

47,77 

.36 

Toys and requisites for games 

66,69 

64,84 

49,06 

87,04 

47,33 

35 

Books, printed, etc . . 

Arms, ammunition and mili- 

66,28 

71,82 

60,91 

63,38 

46,38 

.35 

tary store . . . , 

76,64 

65,44 

64,02 

68,48 

44,14 

.33 
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(In thousands of Kupeos) 


— 

1928-29. 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Percentage on 
total imports 
of mer- 
chandise 
in 1932-33. 

Tea 

74,22 

63,90 

45,68 

43,57 

34,63 

.27 

Jewellery, also plate of gold 







and silver . . 

15,62 

26,25 

39,34 

19,18 

34,43 

26 

Bobbins 

35,96 

39,88 

42,99 

31,91 

28,57 

22 

Umbrellas and fittings 

57,19 

43,06 

31,09 

30,16 

27,77 

21 

Tallow and stearme 

24,63 

31,02 

27,23 

20,79 

24,65 

10 

Cutlery 

36,37 

41,41 

26,05 

20,69 

24,27 

18 

Gums and resins 

38,95 

41,96 

31,07 

24,25 

23,63 

18 

Paper making materials 

41,51 

44,95 

42,07 

35,99 

22,09 

17 

Furniture and cablnetware 

36,98 

37,66 

27,73 

20,11 

17,65 

14 

Flax raw and manufactures 

35,45 

33,38 

21,69 

17,75 

16,76 

.13 

\Qlmal8, living 

35,71 

32,42 

20,86 

42,06 

14,79 

11 

Fish (excluding canned fish) 

25,76 

26,31 

23,86 

13,42 

13,66 

.10 

Jute and jute goods 

26,58 

24,20 

18,37 

12,78 

13,49 

10 

Clocks and watches and parts 

27,61 

23,47 

16,86 

11,21 

12,75 

10 

Coal and coke 

39,10 

45,55 

34,69 

14,28 

9,63 

08 

Matches 

17,22 

10,89 

4,11 

1,05 

62 

01 

All other articles 

15,26,61 

14,33,69 

10,53,76 

9,64,95 

10,81,73 

7 78 

Total VALUE OF Imports . 

253,30,60 

240,79,09 

164,79,37 

126,37,14 

132,58,43 

100 


Cotton Manufacturos (Rs 26»83 lakhs ) — amount available for consumption was 333 and 
The total value ot the lmx>oit8 of cotton niauu- 364 crores of yards in 1930-31 and 1931-32 
lactures in the year under review amounted respectively as compaied with 419 croies of 
to Rs 26,83 lakhs as against lis 19,15 lakhs yards in 1929-30, 365 crores of yards in 1028-29 
in the preceding jear and Rs 25,26 lakhs in and 413 crores of yards In 1927-28 Thus the 
1930-31 Thus it will be seen that the imports postponement of demand which was the result 
under this head revived considerably as com- of the peculiar conditions of the two previous 
parexi with the preceding year and even exceeded yeais may have led to a better demand in the 
tlie flguie of 1C 30-31. As compared with year under review A second cause which also 
1929-30, however, there was still much leeway improved the demand was the considerably 
to be made up, the value of the imports in that lower prices of piecegoods which ruled in the 
\ear having amounted to Rs 59,49 lakhs year under review The declared values of all 
Imports of cotton twist and yarn amounted to classes of piecegoods touched lower levels, the 
45 1 million lbs valued at Rs 3,79 lakhs as fall being gi eater in the cases of white and 
against 31 6 million lbs. valued at Rs 2,99 coloured goods The Calcutta index number 
lakhs in 1931-32 Thus there was an increase in the case of cotton manufactures, which is 
uf 13i^ million lbs. or 43 per cent in the Imports an index of inteinal prices, fell much further 
under this head Imports of piecegoods In the than in the previous \ears The index was 
^ea^ undei review were 1,225 million yards 127 in April 1931, and in spite of a veiy slight 
valued at Us 21,26 lakhs as compared with fall in the end of the year 1931-32 it remained 
776 million yards valued at Rs 14,67 lakhs at 127 in April 1932 By April, 1933, however, 
in 1931-32 and 890 million yards valued at the index had fallen to 112 Tlda fall in the 
Rs 20,05 lakhs in 1930-31 The increase in prices of cotton manufactures certainly encour- 
^aldage as compared with the preceding year aged their consumption, especially as this fall 
was, therefore, 450 million yards and even tended to reduce, to some extent, the wide 
lompared with 1930-31 that was 335 million disparity between the fall in the agricultural 
sards Compared with the last normal year, incomes t)f the masses and tire fall in the cost 
1929-30, however, the imports were 694 million of the Imported goods which they bought 
yards less. The chief cause of the fall in prices of cutton 

piecegoods was ttie selling of cotton piecegoods 
It will be seen from the above figures that the in India by Japan at very low rates The 
import trade in cotton manufactures showed a depreciating yen exchange helped Japan in this 
distinct improvement as compared with the respect and even the additional duty placed 
preceding year or even with 1930-31 Com- on these imports in tire middle of the year did 
pared with 1929-30, the last normal year, not stem the tide, as the Japanese manufac- 
liowever, the trade was still considerably smaller turers’ advantage increased with the further 
i’he improvement in the year under review was depreciation of the rupee-yen exclrange. The 
'd considerable magnitude and it will be worth very low prices at which Japanese goods were 
while examining the causes of this upward offered greatly increased their consumption and 
movement The first cause which suggests the prices of competing goods of other than 
itself is a probable revival in the demand for Japanese ongm had also to be lowered to keep 
piecegoods, the consumption of wliich had fallen irace These lower prices created a better 
'‘tf considerably in the previous .two years effective demand for piecegoods and conse- 
It will be seen from the table that the quently the consumption as well as imports 
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Improved considerably 1 hts lias been one of 
the most important causes ot the improvement 
in piecegoods Imports. A third cause of the 
increase in imiiorts is to be found in the com- 
parative weakness of the boycott agitation in 
the year under review. Owing to the measures 
adopted by Government the agitation had been 


considerably weakened and the trade in imiKirt- 
ed pieiegoods became profitable agahi These 
causes led to an increase m imxiorts both from 
Japan and the United Kmgdom , but owing 
to the low prices which Japan would take her 
share increased far more than that of the United 
Kmgdom. 


The value of the different classes of cotton manufactuies impoited during the past f\\e years 
and the pre-war year 1913-14 is set forth below — 


— 

1913-14 

(pre-war 

year) 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 


(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

(lakhs) 

Twist and yarn 

4,16 

6,29 

6,00 

3,08 

2 99 

3,79 

Piecegoods — 

Grey (unbleached) 

25,45 

20,19 

20,93 

6,87 

3,92 

6,07 

White (bleaclied) 

14,29 

15,33 

13,27 

6,20 

6,33 

7.33 

8.34 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

17,86 

17,35 

15,15 

90 

6,82 

6,05 

Fents of all descriptions 

54 

94 

16 

37 

52 

Total Piecegoods 

68,14 

63,81 

60,25 

20,05 

14,67 , 

21,26 

Hosiery 

1,20 

1,45 

1 1,44 

88 

48 

67 

Handkerchiefs and shawls 

89 

10 

17 

5 

2 

6 

Thread 

39 

71 

81 

60 

54 

66 

Other sorts 

1 52 

82 

82 

59 

45 

4 a 

Grand Total 1 

66,30 

63,24 

59,49 

25,25 

19,15 

26,8.3' 


Cotton Twist and Yarn (Rs. 3,79 lakhs). — 

The imiHjrts ot cotton twist and yarn amounted 
to 45 1 million lbs in quantity and Us 3,79 
lakhs in value in 1932-33 as compared with 
31 0 million lbs and Rs 2,99 lakhs in 1931-32 
The quantity of yarn imported in the year under 
review Increased by 13 5 million lbs as compared 
with the previous year, the increase in value 
being Rs 80 laklis As compared with 1929-30, 
the last normal year, there was an increase in 
the quantity of imports in the jear under 
review by 1 2 million lbs In value, however, 
there was a decline of Rs 2,21 lakhs The 
average declared value jier lb of jmrn imported 
during the year was Re 0-13-5 as compared 
with Re 0-15-2 in the previous vear. Re 1-0-11 
in 1930-31 and Rs 1-5-10 in 1929-30 Of the 
total imixirts, 18 1 million lbs came from 
Japan, the largest supplier, 13 4 million lbs 
from the United Kingdom and 13 3 million lbs 
from China Imports from these countries 
in 1929-30 were 10 9 million lbs , 20 1 million 
lbs and 10 6 milUon lbs respectively Thus 
as compared with 1929-30, the imports from the 
United Kingdom had shrunk by 6 7 million 
lbs , whereas imports from Japan and China 
had gone up by 7 2 million lbs and 2 7 million 
lbs , respectively It is obvious therefore that 
Japan had considciably improved her position 
in this trade as compared with the preceding 
vear Vir with 1929-30 The position of Japan 
is even stronger than is shown merely by the 
imports from Japan, as the mills in China arc 
largely owned by Japanese interests 

Cotton Piece-goods (R« 21,26 lakhs). — liie 
Impiirts of cotton piecegoods, including fents, 
increased from 776 million vards in 1931-32 
to 1,225 million yards in 1932-33, an increase 
of 449 million vards or 58 per cent As com- 
pared with 1929-30, however, there was still 
a deficit of 694 million yards in yardage The 
value of the imports increased from Rs 14 7 


crorcs to Rs 21 3 trores, an mcieasc of Rs 6 6 
croies The value figure in the year undci 
review is, however, consldeiably less than ia 
1929-30 when it amomited to Rs 50 croies 
Compared with the pre-war year 1913-14, the 
imports of 1932-33 were less by 1,973 million 
yards The figures lor the three impoitant 
classes of cotton piecegoods from 1913-14 
onwMrds aie given in the folio whig table — 



Grey 

(unblea- 

ched) 

White 

(bleached) 

Coloured 
printed 
or dyed 

Year 

Million 

MUUon 

Million 


yards 

yards 

yards 

1913 14 

1,534 2 

793 3 

831 8 

1914-15 

1 320 2 

604 2 

494 8 

1915 16 

1,148 2 

611 4 

358 7 

1916-17 

847 0 

589,8 

454 9 

1917-18 

625 5 

502 3 

395 0 

1918-19 

583 4 

286 6 

227 

1919-20 

533 3 

322 0 

20b 3 

1920-21 

580 2 

421 8 

489 3 

1921 22 

635 6 

306 2 

138 3 

1922 23 

931 0 

402 5 

243 b 

1923 24 

704 0 

415 3 

347 5 

1924-25 

845 5 

648 9 

407 0 

1925 26 

709 1 

465 1 

365 8 

1926-27 

748 4 

571 0 

447 4 

1927 28 

875 5 

556 5 

604 8 

1928 -29 

838 6 

554 1 

606 0 

1929-30 

925 5 

473 6 

483 5 

1930-31 

365 0 

271 6 

245 7 

1931 32 

249 4 

279 7 

223 2 

1932-33 

356 0 

412 7 

424 8 


It appears from the above table that In 
year under review imports of grey goods Incrc.i" 
ed from the low figure of the previous year ana 
amounts to 356 million yards as comparca 
with 249 milUon yards in 1931-32. Coml^ared, 
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liowever, with 1929-30 the imports are seen | 
to be of relatively small dimensions The! 
imports of plain grey goods amounted to 218 
million yards in 1932-33 as compared with 166 
million yards in 1931-32 and 423 million yards 
in 1929-30 Imports of bordered grey goods 
amounted to 138 million yards as compared 
with 83 mllhou yards in the preceding year and 
')02 million yards in 1929-30 These figures 
how that the trade under this item, though 
showing some signs of revival as compared with 
the preceding year, was still far behind the figure 
of 1929-30 Imports of white goods Increased 
ronsidcrably in the year under review from 
280 million yards in 1931-32 to 413 million 


yards, an increase of 133 million yards Even 
compared with 1929-30, the Imports of the year 
under review were only less by 61 million >ard8 
Coloured goods increased from 223 million yards 
in 1931-32 to 425 million yards in 1932-33, an 
increased of 91 per cent The declared value 
of grey goods declined from 3 as 7 p in 1929-30 
to 2 as 6p in 1931-32 and to 2 as 3p in 1932-33. 
The decline in the case of white goods was from 
4 as 6 p in 1929-30 to 2 as lip in the year 
under review, whereas for the same period, 
coloured goods fell from 5 as to 3 as 2 p The 
following table shows the declared value per 
yard of the three classes of goods for a number 
of years — 


Cotton piecogoods 

13-14 

24-25 

25-26 

26-27 

27 

1 

-28 ! 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 


A p 

A p 

1 

A p 

A. p 

A 

P 

A 

P 

A 

P 

A p 

A p 

A p 

Grey (unbleached) 

2 8 

5 5 

4 11 

4 2 

3 

11 

3 

10 

3 

7 

3 0 

2 6 

2 3 

y\ hitc (bleached) 

2 11 

5 11 

5 6 

4 11 

4 

5 

4 

5 

4 

6 

3 8 

3 1 

2 11 

Coloured, printed or dyed 

3 6 

7 10 

6 11 

6 2 

5 

7 

5 

6 

5 

0 

4 5 

3 8 

3 2 


The imports of coloured, printed and dyed goods from 1925-26 are set forth below — 


— 

1925-26 

1926-27 1 

1927-28 

19*28-29 

Million 

>ards 

Rs 

(lakhs ) 

Million 

yards 

Rs 

(Ukhs ) 

Million 

yards 

Rs 

(Idkhs ) 

Million 

yards 

Rs. 

(lakhs ) 

'lotal printed goods 

1 uttil dyed goods 
lutal woven tolour- ' 
ed goods 

166 9 
106 8 
92 1 

6,55 

4,88 

4,49 

176 8 
157 0 
113 6 

6,13 

6,17 

4,92 

1 

235 3 
158 3 

1 111 2 

7 53 
5,61 

1 4,38 

1 

244 4 
155 6 
106 9 

7,41 

5 62 
4,32 

— 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

j 1932-33 

Million 

yards 

Rs 

(lakhs ) 

Million 

jards 

Rs 

(l.iklis) 

Million 

yards 

Us 

(lakhs ) j 

Million 

yards 

Rs 

(lakhs ) 

lotal printed goods 
lotal djed goods 

Jotal woven colour- 
ed goods. 

199 9 
151 0 
132 5 

5,77 

4,92 

4,47 

100 5 
93 1 
46 1 

2,61 

2,69 

1,52 

104 9 
93 t) 
25 4 

2,08 

2,29 

68 

237 0 
147 7 
40 1 

3,97 

3,37 

1,00 


imports in the year under review In all the 
tl'ice lines increased considerably as compared 
''ilh the preceding year, the increase being 
lugoHt in the case of printed goods Even as 
“'inpared with 1929-30, the figures showed a 
<'onsiderable decline only m the case of woven 
I'doured goods, whereas in the case of printed 
«'*odB it actually showed an Increase Under 
printed goods the quantity imported was 237 
iiulllou yards as compared with 105 million yards 


in the previous year and 200 million yards in 
1920-30 Imports of dyed goods amounted 
to 148 million yards as compared with 93 million 
yards in 1931-32 and 151 million y ards in 1929-30 
Thus, the imports of the year under review were 
only 3 million yards less than in 1929-30 Im- 
ports of woven coloured goods rose from 25 
million yards in 1931-32 to 40 million yards 
in 1932-33 , but compared with 1929-30, there 
'was a decrease of o\er 92 million yards. The 
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detailed figures relating to the imported piecegoods are given below in millions of yards — 


Grey (unbleached). 

1913-14 
(pre-war 
year ) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 I 

1932-33 

Dhutis, saris and scaryes 

806 1 

601 1 

171 0 

83 6 

138 8 

Jaconets, madapollains, mulls, etc 

[ 150 4 

63 0 I 

19 3 

23 7 

26 8 

Longeloth and shirtings 

645 4 

340 1 

166 3 

133 8 

182 8 

Sheetings 

2 

14 7 

4 1 

3 7 

5 1 

Drills and jeans 

21 3 

13 4 

2 4 

2 t) 

1 3 

Other sorts 

10 8 

3 2 j 

1 9 

1 7 

1 2 

Total 

1,534 2 1 

! 925 5 

365 0 

249 4 

356 0 


White (bleached) 

1913-14 
(pre-war 
year ) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Dhutis, saris and scarves 

104 3 

45 5 

15 4 

1 9 

3 

Jaconets, madaiiollams, mulls, etc 

307 9 

219 7 

135 2 

165 2 

229 2 

Longeloth and shirtings 

115 3 

104 1 

71 9 

79 8 

109 7 

Nainsooks 

204 7 

63 1 

25 9 

21 5 

30 9 

Drills and jeans 

5 7 

6 6 

3 8 

4 1 

4 4 

Checks, spots and stripes 

16 1 

12 0 

3 7 

3 8 

7 9 

Twills 

8 3 

16 8 

7 7 

3 7 

11 4 

Other sorts 

31 0 

15 8 

8 0 

9 7 

15 b 

Tota 1 

793 3 1 

473 6 

271 6 

279 7 

412 7 


Coloured, printed or dyed 

1913-14 
(jire-war 
>ear ) 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Dhutis, sans and scarves 

115 2 

33 0 

10 1 

8 7 

18 2 

Cambrics, etc 

113 6 

43 5 

20 5 

19 7 

40 6 

Shirtings 

152 6 

105 6 

64 7 

62 9 

1U> b 

Prints and chintz 

209 7 

61 3 

33 7 

23 0 

7)0 

Drills and jeans 

30 0 

86 6 

33 3 

32 9 

71 4 

Cliecks, spots and strii)cs 

19 7 

26 2 

12 5 

5 1 

J2 s 

Twills 

31 4 

36 6 

16 0 

17 8 

22 () 

Other sorts 

159 6 

90 7 

65 9 

53 1 

93 1 

I’otal 

831 8 

48.3 5 

245 7 

223 2 

424 ^ 


Under gre^s nearl> c^e^y item showed 
increases as compared witli tiie preceding year, 
though there weie big gaps to be made up as 
compared with 1929-30 Imports under dhutis 
went up from 84 million yards to 139 millions 
yards In 1929-30, however, imports under 
this head were 601 million yards Similarly, 
under longeloth and shirtings there was an in- 
crease of 49 million yards to 183 million yards 
as compared with the preceding year, but com- 
pared with 1929-30 there was a decrease of 167 
million yards. Jaconets also showed a small 
Increase from 24 million yards to 27 million 
yards In 1929-30 the figure under this head 
was 53 million yards Under white goods all 
the items showed increases as compared with 
the preceding year, but compared with 1929-30 
only jaconets and longcloths showed increases 
Imports of jaconets amount-ed to 229 million 
yards as compared with 155 million yards in 


the pieyious \ear and 220 million >ards in 
30 Similarly, import sundei longeloth ainomit 
ed to 110 million yards as compared with 
million yards in 1931-32 and 104 million kaol- 
in 1929-30 The only othei item of impoitaiiH 
under white goods whUh showed an iiicrca-* 
was nainsooks which amounted to iiearh 
million yards as compared witii 21 5 inilh"ii 
yards in 1931-32 and a little oyer 63 iinllion 
jards in 1929-30 The other items slio"'''' 
slight increases as comiiared with the prccodm-j 
year, though the figures fell short of the 
attained in 1929-30. In coloured goods tlun 
were considerable increases under all the itdii- 
as compared with the preceding year, but i' 
compared with 1929-30 only shirtings shov" 
an increase Imports under shirtings lucre i-<‘i 
from 63 million yards in 1931-32 to 116 ndllu'!' 
yards, the figure of 1929-30 being 106 iiiilb'’'J 
yards. Drills and jeans inci eased from oo 
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million yards In 1931-32 to 71 million yards in 
1932-33. Imports in 1929-30 were 87 million 
yards Imports under cambrics, prints and 
chintz increased from 20 and 23 million yards 
in 1931-32 to 41 and 50 million yards in 1932-33, 
the imports in 1929-30 being 43 and 01 million 
yards respectively The other items also showed 
increases as tompared with the preceding year 
Thus, it will be seen that under white and 


coloured goods the trade had regained to some 
extent the position which it had occupied in 
1929-30 

The percentage shares in 1913-14 and the 
past five years of the United Kingdom and 
Japan, the two principal competitors for the 
Indian piece-goods import trade, in each of the 
three Important classes of piecegoods are set 
forth below — 


Percantara tharaa of the Unitad Kingdom and Japan in tha imports of cotton piacagoods. 


— 

1913-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

Umted Kingdom 

Japan 

Umted Kingdom 

Japan 

United Kingdom 

p 

P4 

eg 

United Kingdom 

Japan 

Cotton piecegoods — 














Grey 

98 8 

.6 

69 4 

28 8 

56 2 

42.6 

39 2 

59 8 

23 9 

74 3 

81 

2 

68 5 

White 

98 5 


94 8 

1 0 

92 1 

2 9 

84 6 

10 3 

74 0 

21 4 

68 

1 

29 2 

Coloured 

92 6 

.2 

66 2 

21 7 

67 6 

31 9 

60 0 

30 2 

49.4 

42 4 

46 

7 

50 4 


The share of the United Kingdom increased 
to some extent under greys as compared with 
the preceding year There was a consequential 
drop in the share of Japan. The share of the 
Unitetl Kingdom in the year under review 
amounted to 31 per cent as compared with 
only 24 per cent in the preceding year and 66 
per cent in 1929-30. Japan’s share in the 
\ear under review was 68.6 per cent, as com- 
l)ared with 74 per cent in the preceding year 
and 42 6 per cent, in 1929-30 The decrease 
111 Japan's share in the year under review is of 
a very small mamltude. The increase in her 
share in the past few years has been largely 
due to the attractively low prices at which 
Japan has offered her goods. On the other 
hand, the share of the United Kingdom which 
had been falling off considerably for 4 or 6 years 
up to 1931-32 shows some signs of revival in the 
>ear under review As regards white goods, I 


Japan has been making considerable progress 
in the last four years In 1929-30 her share in 
white goods was under 3 per cent. By 1930-31 
it had risen to over 10 per cent In 1931-32 
it had gone up to 21 per cent and in the year 
under review it was a little over 29 per cent 
The share of the United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, declined from 92 per cent, in 1929-30 to 
68 i^r cent, in 1932-33. In coloured goods 
also Japan is fast capturing the Indian market 
from the United Kingdom and in the year 
under review Japan has ousted the United 
Kingdom from the position of the largest suj^lier 
of these goods The share of the United King- 
dom dropped from 68 per cent. In 1929-30 to 
46 per cent in 1932-33, whereas Japan’s share 
went up from 32 per cent in 1929-30 to over 
60 per cent in 1932-33. The percentage shares 
of the principal sources in the total Imports 
of piece-goods into India are shown below — 


Percentaca aharaa in tha total quantitiaa of piacagoods importad> 



13-14 

23-24 

24-26 

26-26 

26-27 

27-28 

28-29 

29-30 

30-31 

31-32 

32-33 


United Kingdom . . 

97 1 

88 8 

88 6 

82 3 

82 0 

78 2 

76 2 

65 0 

68 8 

49.4 

48 7 

Japan 

.3 

8 2 

8 6 

13 9 

13 6 

16 4 

18 4 

29 3 

36 1 

43 8 

47 3 

United States 

.3 

.6 

5 

1 0 

9 

1 4 

1 5 

1 7 

1 0 

2 5 

1 7 

Netherlands 

8 

7 

6 

1 1 

1 1 

1 0 

1 0 

1 1 

1 5 

9 

.4 

Other countries 

1 6 

1 8 

1.9 

1 7 

2 4 

3 0 

3 9 

2 9 

2 6 

3 4 

1.9 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


The outstanding feature of the table, as was 
uoted in the Reviews for the last three years, 
the definite, and continuous trends, in opposite 
‘hrections, of the percentage sliares of the 
I'liited Kingdom and of Japan during the past 
J^ine years. Japan Increased her share from 44 
l^r cent in 1981-32 to 47 per cent in 1932*88. 
I'he share of the United Kingdom, on the other 


hand, further declined from 49 4 per cent, 
to 48 7 per cent. Thus, the share of the United 
Kingdom was reduced from 97 per cent, in 
1913-14 to a little under 49 per cent in 1082-33, 
whereas Japan from a position of no importance 
whatever increased her share enormously, and 
is now responsible for almost half the total 
quantity of piecegoods imported into India. 
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Of the total quantity of pleoegoods imported 
27 per cent was received In Bombay as com- 

? ared with 22 per cent in the previous year 
he shares of Bengal and Madras continued 
stationary at 29 and 8 per cent, respectively, 
that of Sind, which amounted to 28 per cent, 
in 1931-32, stood at 26 per cent in the year 
under review Similarly, there was a decrease 
in the share of Burma to 11 per cent in 1932-33 
as compared with 13 per cent in the preceding 
year 

Artificial silk (Rs 4,16 laklu) — The trade 
under this head continued to increase, both in 
quantity and value, as compared with the 
preceding two years : but, as compared with 
1929-30, there was only an increase in quantity 
but not in value It may be mentioned that 
the increase in quantity has been of much 
greater magnitude than that in value, as the 
average declared value of piecegoods has been 
falling consistently since 1929-30 when it was 
8 as 11 p per >ard to 4 as. 9 p in 1931-32 and 
3 as lip in the year under review Imports 
of artificial silk yam in the year under review 
amounted to 11 million lbs valued at Us 93 
lakhs as compared with 8 million lbs valued at 
Rs 82 lakhs in the preceding year The largest 
increase in imports has been from Italy, whose 
share increased from 3 9 million lbs to 6 6 
million lbs Japan also sent 1 8 million lbs 
as compared with 0 4 million lbs in the preced- 
ing year. The share of the United Kingdom 
went up from nearly a million lbs to 1 7 million 
lbs On the other hand, imports from the 
Netherlands, France and Switzerland showed 
some decline 

As regards piecegoods of cotton and artificial 
silk, the outstanding feature, as noted in the 
previous reviews, was the enormous growth 
of the imports from Japan under this head 
The total import of such piecegoods in the year 
under review was 125 million yards valued 
at Rs 3,10 lakhs as compared with 85 million 
yards valued at Rs 2,62 lakhs in the previous 
year The share of Japan in the total imports 
y^as 115 million yards or 92 per cent Japan’s 
share in the previous year was 76 million yards 
and in 1930-31 only 38 million yards 

As has been remarked in the last year’s 
review, Japan was exporting to India cloth 
made entirely of artificial silk in bright colours 
and attractive designs at prices as low as 3 as 
to 4 as per yard At such prices artificial 
silk piecegoods were replacing the better type 
of printed and dyed cotton goods. It may be 
interesting to note that the declared value 
per yard of Japanese piecegoods of cotton 
and artificial silk mixed was 8 as. 6 p in the 
year under review as compared with 4 as 6 p 
in the preceding year, 6 as 4 p In 1930-31 and 
8 as 11 p. in 1929-30. As against this the de- 
clared value of the Italian imports imder the 
same head was 7 as 9 p in 1932-33, 4 as 11 p. 
in the preceding year and 7 as. 2 p in 1929-30. 
Similarly, the declared value of the imports 
from the United Kingdom was 7 as 7 p in the 

J rear under review as compared with 9 as 4 p. 
n the preceding year and 8 as 6 p. in 1930-31 
As a result of the low and attractive prices of 
imports from Japan, the other countries were 


more or less ousted from the market. The 
share of Italy declined from 6 2 million yards 
to 4 5 million yards and the share of Switzerland 
from nearly 2 million yards to a little mider a 
million yards The United Kingdom, however, 
increased her share from 1 6 million yards to 
3 6 million yards 


Silk, raw and nianufactured (Ri. 4,33 

lakhs). — The imports of raw silk increased 
from 1 6 million yards valued at Rs 62 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 3.2 million yards valued at Rs 1,1? 
lakhs in 1932-33 The predominant supplier 
of raw silk was China, including Hongkong, 
which supplied 2 9 million lbs or 92 per cent 
of the total imports into India Imports from 
Japan, the only other source worth mentioning 
increased from 34,000 lbs to 165,000 lbs Im- 
ports of silk yarns, noils and warps increased 
from 1 7 million lbs valued at Rs 51 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 3 million lbs valued at Rs 88 
lakhs in 1932-33 Japan’s increase in this 
trade was phenomenal, her share increasing from 

116.000 lbs valued at Rs 5 lakhs in the pro 
ceding year to 1,187,000 lbs valued at Rs 40 
lakhs in the year under review Italy was the 
second largest supplier, her share amounting 
to 862,000 lbs valued at Rs 24 lakhs as com- 
pared with 622,000 lbs valued at Rs. 19 lakhs 
Imiiorts from China and the United Kingdom 
Increased from 343,000 and 62,000 lbs to 418,000 
and 260,000 lbs respectively, but the imports 
from Switzerland declined from 289,000 lbs to 

96.000 lbs. 

Imports of silk piecegoods Increased very 
greatly in quantity from 20 million yards to 
36 million yards This figure is better by 12 
million yards as compared with even 1929-30 
The value of the imports in the year under 
review amounted to Rs 1,81 lakhs as compared 
with Rs 1,26 lakhs in the previous year As 
in the ce.Be of cotton and artificial silk, the rise 
of Japan in this trade was the feature of the 
year, her share increasing from 11 7 million 
yards valued at Rs 72 lakhs in 1931-32 to 26 8 
million yards valued at Rs 1,33 lakhs in 1932-33 
China’s share remained almost at the same 
level as in the preceding year, amounting to 
7 9 million yards valued at Rs 45 lakhs as 
compared with 7 8 million yards valued at 
Rs 50 lakhs. Thus these two countries between 
them supplied pearly the whole of the imports 
under this head The shares of other countries 
which were insignificant showed decreases In 
the year imder review a 9 compared with the 
preceding year. 


The imports of goods of silk mixed with other 
materials showed a great increase in the year 
under review and amounted to 10 1 million 
yards valued at Rs 43^ lakhs as compared with 
5 1 mUlion yards valued at Rs 30 lakhs in the 
preceding year. ImiHjrts in 1929-30 were a 
little under 3 million yards. Thus, in three 
years the imports had increased by 7 miUion 
yards. As in the case of silk piecegoods, Japan 
was the largest single supplier and her position 
as compared with the previous year improvea 
considerably. Imports from Japan amounted 
to 8.4 million yards valued at Rs, 28 lakhs as 
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compared with 4 1 million yards valued at 
Rs 18 lakhs in 1931-32 The imports in 1929-30 
amounted to 2 million yards valued at Rs 19 
lakhs It is clear, therefore, that Japan had 
reduced her prices very considerably as, although 
the quantity imported from that source had 
more than quadrupled as compared with 1929-30, 
the total declared value had gone up by 60 per 
cent only Imports from the United Kingdom, 
Germany and Italy Increased from 185,000, 

170.000 and 31,000 yards in 1931-32 to 250,000 

258.000 and 85,000 yards respectively in 1932-33 
The share of France fell slightly from 54,000 to 

47.000 yards 

Wool, raw and manufactured (Re. 2,96 

lakhe) — There has been a very considerable 
increase in the value of imports under this head 
as compared with the preceding year The 
increase has been general and was shared by 
all the sub-heads under this head, except car- 
pets and rugs Imports of raw wool Increased 
from 6 7 million lbs valued at Rs 31 lakhs 
to 7 2 million lbs valued at Rs 42 lakhs in 
1932-33 Australia was the largest supplier 
with 3 million lbs valued at Rs 18 lakhs in the 
\ car under review as compared with 2 9 million 
lbs valued at Rs 15 lakhs in the preceding year 
The United Kingdom increased her share very 
considerably from a little under a million lbs 
valued at nearly Rs 9 lakhs in 1931-32 to 2 1 
million lbs valued at Rs 18 lakhs in 1932-33 
Thus, the United Kingdom ousted Persia as the 
second largest supplier of raw wool to India 
The share of the latter ox)untrv amounted to 
1 3 million lbs valued at Rs 3 lakhs as com- 
pared with nearly 2 million lbs valued at 
Rs 5 lakhs in the preceding year Imports 
of worsted yarns for weaving increased from 

558.000 lbs valued at Rs 9 lakhs in 1931-32 
to 912,000 lbs valued at Rs 15 lakhs in 1932-3,1 
Imports of knitting wool went up from 739,000 
lbs valued at Rs 14 lakhs to 996,000 lbs valued 
at Rs 1 8 lakhs 

Woollen piecegoods — Imports* of woollen 
piecegoods in 1932-33 increased by over 8 million 
V ards as compared with the preceding year and 
even exceeded the imports of 1929-30 by about 
a million yards Imports in the year under 
review amounted to 13 9 million yards as com- 
pared with 5 6 million yards in the preceding 
^ea^ and 12 6 million yards in 1929 30 The 
^9lue of the imports of 1932-33 amounted to 
Rs 1,61 lakhs as compared with Rs 69 lakhs 
in 1931-32 and Rs 2,33 lakhs in 1929-30 The 
‘ountries which accounted for the great rise 
in imports under this head in the year under 
review were France, Italy, Japan and the 
United Kingdom The shares of the first three 
countries amounted to 4 6, 3 6 and 1 4 million 
Yards as compared with 2, 1 4 and 0 1 million 
yards respectively in the preceding year The 
f'bare of the United Kingdom also went up from 
1 3 million >ard8 valued at Rs 26 lakhs to 
“ 8 million yards valued at Rs 52 lakhs The 
otlier countries, except Netherlands, also showed 
increases in their shares The average declared 
'able per yard of the French, Italian and Japa- 
nese supplies were Rs 0-12-0, Rs 1-2-8 and 
Ks 0-8-9, whereas that of the imports from the 
f nited Kingdom was Rs 1-13-11. 

There was a considerable increase In the 
number of shawls imported. These amounted 


to 338,000 pieces valued at Rs 11 lakhs as 
compared with 164,000 pieces valued at Rs. 6 
lakhs in the preceding year The imports in 
1929-30, however, were 658,000 pieces valued 
at Rs 27 lakhs As usual, Germany was the 
largest single source of supply, her share going 
up from 114,000 pieces to 186,000 pieces Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom and from other 
countries also showed considerable increases 

Imports of carpets and floor rugs declined 
from 267,000 lbs valued at Rs 6 lakhs in 1931-32 
to 188,000 lbs valued at Rs 4 lakhs in 1932-33 
In 1929-30 the imports were 604,000 lbs valued 
at Rs 10 lakhs Imports from the United 
Kingdom were the highest, amounting to 81,000 
lbs valued at Rs 18 lakhs as compared with 
76,000 lbs valued at Rs 2 lakhs in the preceding 
year The share of Persia receded considerably 
from 146,000 lbs valued at Rs 2 lakhs in 1931- 
32 to 78,000 lbs valued at Rs 80,000 in 1932-33 
The declared value per lb of the United King- 
dom supplies was Rs 2-2-10 and those from 
Persia Rs 1-0-4 Imports under the head 
‘blankets and rugs other than floor rugs’ increas- 
ed from 2 4 million lbs valued at Rs 19 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to 4 2 million lbs valued at Rs 34 
lakhs in 1932-33 

Metals end menufactiures thereof (Rs. 9*73 

lekhs) — The imports of metals and 
manufactures thereof defined by 23,000 tons 
or 5 per cent in quantity from 41 8,000 tons in 
1931-32 to 395,000 tons in 1932-33 and by 
Rs 4 lakhs or less than 1 per cent in \alue from 
Rs 9,77 lakhs to Rs 9,73 lakhs Iron and 
steel represented lls 5^ crorcs of this total as 
compared with Rs 6i( crorcs in 1931-32 and, 
as in the preceding year, occupied the fifth 
place in order of importance among India’s 
impoits, the first four being cotton manu- 
factures, ma(hiner\ and millwork, mineral oils 
and raw cotton It such items as machinery 
and millwork, hardware, cutlery, implements 
and instiumcmts and vehicles are grouped with 
metals and mandfactures thereot under one 
head, the total value would aggiegate Rs 32 
crores, while the value of yarn and textile 
fabrics, usually the most Important group 
among India’s imports, amounted to Rs 38 
crores in the year under review In the pre- 
ceding year the metals group accounted for 
Rs 32J crores, while the textile head totalled 
Rs 27 crores 

Iron and stool (Rs. 5,30 laklis) — The 

world’s production of pig iron In 1932, estimated 
at 38J million tons, was 30 per cent less than in 
1931 and steel output, estimated at 49 million 
tons, was 28 per cent less The biggest declines 
were registered In the United States, Germany 
and France, while the decrease in the case of 
Belgium and Luxemberg was comparatively 
small In the United Kingdom the production 
of pig iron fell by only 5 per cent from 3 77 
million tons in 1931 to 3 57 million tong in 
1 932, but steel output recorded a small increase 
of 1 per cent from 6 20 million tons to 6 26 
million tons Considering the prevailing world 
depression, it is surprising that the British 
manufacturers maintained their output to this 
remarkable extent in spite of the fact that the 
export trade, particularly with India, suffered 
from the severe competition from Continental 
producers. 
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In India, the imports of all classes of iron 
and steel, including pig iron and old iron or steel, 
In 1932-33 were even lower by 12 per cent than 
the poor record of the preceding year and 
amoimted to 326,000 tons as compared with 
871,000 tons in 1931-32 and 614,000 tons in 
1930-31 The year of maximum importation 
was 1927-28 when 1,197,000 tons of manufac- 
tured iron and steel were received. Since then 
the imports have been steadily declining with a 
corresponding decrease in the share of the 
United Kingdom except in 1931-32, when as a| 
result of her departure from the gold standard, 
the portion of the United Kingdom in the 
total trade was slightly higher than in the 
preceding year In 1932-33, however, there 
was a set-back and the share of the United 
Kingdom stood at 43 per cent as compared 
with 44 2 per cent in 1931-32 and 43 8 per 
cent in 1930-31 There were also similar 
decreases in the case of France and the United 
States of America On the other hand, thej 
shares of Belgium and Germany were well 
maintained, being approximately 32 and 7 per 
cent respectively as in 1931-32 The efforts 
made by these two Continental countries to ! 


retain the ground in the Indian market led them 
to cut prices to an extent sufficient to overcome 
not only the effect of the depreciation of sterling 
but also the additional duties levied on certain 
classes of iron and steel materials of non- British 
origin. 

Other metals (Rs. 4,42 lakhs) — Imix^rts 
of metals, other than iron and steel, rose from 
47,000 tons valued at K-s. 3,44 lakhs in 1931-32 
to 69,000 tons valued at Rs 4,42 lakhs in 
1932-33, there being an increase under earti 
description of non-ferras metals with the excep- 
tion of aluminium and lead 

Machinery and mill work (Rs. 11,16 lakhs) 

— The value of the imports of machinery and 
millwork decUned by 4 per cent from Rs 11,57 
lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs 11,16 lakhs in 1932-3i 
The trade, however, showed a noticeable expan- 
sion in some directions, notably under sugar, 
textile and tea machinery, while in most other 
branches depressed conditions prevailed The 
following table analyses the Imports of mat hl- 
nery and millwork according to classes during 
the last live years — 


— 

1928-29 
Rs (lakhs) 

1929-30 
Rs (lakhs) 

1930-31 
Rs (lakhs) 

1931-32 
Rs (lakhs) 

1932-33 
Rs (lakhs) 

Prime-movers . . 

8,04 

4,12 

2,74 

1,56 

1,00 

Electrical 

2,37 

1,16 

2,41 

2,39 

2,16 

1,56 

Boilers . . 

Metal working (chiefly machine tools) 

1,09 

07 

56 

45 

33 

36 

30 

10 

15 

Mining 

80 

61 

74 

66 

38 

Oil crushing and refining 

40 

43 

40 

35 

19 

Paper mill 

35 

7 

7 

6 

5 

Refrigerating 

23 

20 

22 

10 

') 

Rice and flour mill 

21 

24 

22 

10 

9 

Saw mill . . . . 

7 

9 

7 

3 

3 

Sewing and knitting . . . 

80 

8.5 

50 

51 

45 

Sugar machinery 

18 

9 

14 

30 

1,5 5 

Tea machinery . . . . 

40 

28 

17 

11 

21 

Cotton machinery 

2,16 

2,10 

1,78 

1,03 

2,08 

Jute mill machinery . 

1,30 

1,44 

81 

32 

30 

Wool machinery 

Typewriters, including parts and 
accessories 

2 

6 

1 

1 

3 

32 

26 

25 

13 

7 

Printing and lithographing presses . 

24 

23 

14 

15 

9 

Belting for machinery . . 

83 

90 

64 

50 

53 


Motor vohidos (Rs.2,43 lakhs).— As might 
be expected from the state of general trade and 
the income of the people, the use of motor 
velilcles was greatly restricted during the year. 
There was, therefore, a continuation of the 
decrease in the imports of motor vehicles Into 
India, but of these reduced imports, the percen- 
tage share of the United Kingdom showed a 
noticeable expansion. The improvement In the 
British proportion in the total importation, 
which was In evidence since the suspension of 
the gold standard by Great Britain in September 
1031, was greatly accentuated during 1932-33, 
especially In the latter half of the year The 
total imports of motor cars in 1932-33 numbered 
6,201 valued at Rs 1,29 lakhs as compared with 
7,220 valued at Rs 1,48 lakhs in 1931-82 and 
12,601 valued at Rs. 2,58 lakhs in 1930-31. 
The number of British cars advanced from 


2,178 or 30 per cent (valued at Rs 501 Iskin) 
in 1931-32 to 3,968 or 64 per cent (valued at 
Rs 80 lakhs) in 1932-33, of which no fewer than 
3,076 cars were imported during the second ball 
of the year. The number of cars imported from 
the United States of America declined from 
3,368, valued at Rs 65 lakhs to 1,201 valued 
at Rs 284 lakhs and of those from Canada fell 
from 676 valued at Rs 10 lakhs to 296 valued 
at Rs 6 lakhs The combined lmiK)rt8 from these 
two countries represented only 24 per emit 
of the total number of cars imported in 193'-- ' > 
as compared with 56 per cent In 1931-32 and |>o 
per cent in 1930-31 This decrease in t i' 
purchases of American cars was due to tm’ 
exchange handicap and to the growing Insist 
ence of buyers for greater economy in the cost 
of maintenance and operation. 
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Of the total number of oars Imported during ! 
the year under review 2,525 cars (3,325) were 
leceived in Bombay, 1,634 (1,801) in Bengal, 

1 ,004 (860) in Madias, 642 (824) in Sind and 306 1 
(410) in Burma, the corresponding figures for the 
I)iece<ling year being given in brackets 

The number of motor omnibuses, vans, lorries, 
etc, imported which had receded from 8,913 
^alued at Ks 1,42 lakhs in 1930-31 to 4,302 
valued at Rs 67 laklisin 1931-32 further declined 


to 2,676 valued at Rs 41 lakhs in the >ear 
imder review Of the total imports in 1932-33, 
93 per cent or 2,484 represented chassis with a 
total value of Rs 33 laklis as against 62 per cent 
or 2,685 valued at Rs 47 lakhs in 1931-32 
Here again the sliare of the United Kingdom 
improved at the expense ot the United States 
of America and Canada The following table 
shows the number of all classes of motor vehicles 
registered in the different provinces of British 
India up to the end of March 1933 — 


Number of motor vehicles registered in British India up to 31st March 1933. 


Provinces, 

Motor cars, 
including 
taxi-cabs 

Motor cvclcs, 
Including 
sc/ioters 
and 

anto-wheels 

I 

Heavy motor 
vehicles 
(lorries, 
buses, 
etc ) 

Total. 


Number 

Number 

Number. 

Number. 

Bengal Including Calcutta 

36,861 

5,168 

4,724 

46,753 

Bombay City (a) 

Bombay Presidency (excluding 

8,659 

496 

932 

9,987 

Bombay (ity and Sind) (a) 

10,208 

775 

46 

11,029 

Madras City 

Miidras Piesidency (excluding 

13,606 

3,168 

2,094 

18,868 

Madras City) (ft) 

7,251 

1,493 

6,691 

14,435 

ignited Provinces (5) 

12,117 

2,041 

4,831 

18,989 

Punjab . . 

5,415 

1,058 

4,741 

11,214 

Burma (a) (ft) 

0,842 

1,165 

5,738 

16,745 

Biliar and Oiissa 

11,085 

1,495 

2,680 

15,260 

(^*ntr.vl Provinces (a) 

3,077 

623 

1,658 

6,358 

Sind 

2,046 

408 

463 

2,917 

Delhi 

6,811 

1,241 

1,657 

9,709 

North-West Frontier Province 

3,649 

1,509 

2,709 

202 

7,867 

A^jiner-Merwara 

742 

195 

1,139 

\ssam (ft) . . < 

1,947 

198 

1,606 

3,751 

Total 

133,216 

21,033 

39,772 

194,021 


(ft) Actually running 

(6) Figures relate to the year ending 31st December 1932 


Hardware (Rs. 2,99 lakhs) —The value 
of the total Imports of hardware which had 
t.dlen from Rs 3,60 lakhs in 1930-31 to Rs 2,61 
lakhs in 1931-32 improved, in 1932-33, to 
Hs 2,99 lakhs which was still below the pre- 
War average of Rs 3,17 lakhs 

Mineral oils (Rs, 6,70 lakhs) — Imports of 
idl kinds of mineral oils Into India declined 
tiom 216 6 miUion gallons in 1931-32 to 187 8 
million gallons in 1932-33 Imports of kero- 
sene oil ilecreased from 85 7 million gallons to 
59 5 million gallons, and petrol from 13 million 
gallons to 5 million gallons Imports of fuel oil 
rose from 100 8 million gallons to 104 5 million 
gallons, and batching oil from 7 million gallons 
to 9 million gallons 

Sugar (Rs. 4,23 lakhs) —Imports of sugar 
-dl sorts, excluding molasses, decreased from 
516,000 tons In 1931-32 to 370,000 tons in 1932- 
thus showing a decline of 146,000 tons or 
“8 per cent The decline in value was from 
Ks 6,01 lakhs to Rs 4,12 lakhs or 31 per cent 
I tie Imports in the year 1929-30 were 940,000 
tons valued at Rs 15,52 lakhs Imports of 
'^ugar 23 D S and above decreased from 365,000 
tons Yftj^ed Hs, 4,42 Itvkbs In 193J-38 Xo 


327,000 tons valued at Rs 3,67 laklis in 1932-33. 
The main fall was In the imports from Java, 
which amounted to 295,000 tons as compared 
with 336,000 tons in the preceding year Im- 
ports from the United Kingdom went up from 
about 4,000 tons to 12,000 tons 

The total amount of beet sugar imported 
during the year was 41,000 tons valued at Bs 42 
lakhs as compared with 118,000 tons valued at 
Rs 1,25 lakhs In the preceding year. Imports 
from the United Kingdom Increased from 19,000 
tons valued at Rs 23 lakhs In 1931-32 to 23,000 
tons valued at Rs 24 lakhs in 1932-33. Im- 
ports from Russia, on the other hand, went 
down from 68,000 tons valued at Rs 66 lakhs 
to 9,000 tons valued at Rs 9 lakhs Imports 
from Poland dried up completely and those 
from Germany amounted to 249 tons only as 
compared with 16,000 tons and 11,000 tons in 
the preceding year 

Provisions (Rs. 2,93 lokhs) — Under thU 
comprehensive head, which covers a large 
variety of articles such as canned and bottled 
provisions, farinaceous and patent foods, conden- 
sed milk, biscuits and cakes, confectionery, 
bacon and bam, cheese, jams and jellies, |>ickl09 
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and sauces, butter, cocoa and chocolate, isinglass, 
ghi, lard and vinegar, the total value of the 
imports recorded showed a further decline from 
Ks 341 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs 293 lakhs in 
1932-33 

Chemicals (Rs. 2,71 lakhs). — The total 

imports of chemicals (evcluding chemical manu- 
res and medicines) in 1932-33 were valued at 
Rs 2,71 lakhs, an increase of Rs 14 lakhs in 
comparison with 1931-32 Sodium compounds 
accounted for 47 per cent of the total imports 
of chemicals as in 1931-32 and amoimted to 
1,639,000 rwts valued at Rs 1,28 lakhs as 
compared with 1,515,000 cwts valued at Rs 1,21 
lakhs in the preceding year Imports of 
sodium carbonate amounted to 1,103,000 cwts 
(Rs 65 lakhs) as compared with 1,016,000 cwts 
(Rs 02 lakhs), the United Kingdom, as usual, 
remaining the chief source of supply The total 
consignments of caustic soda, drawn chiefly 
from the United Kingdom, Russia and the 
United States of America, rose from 261,000 
cwts valued at Rs 32 lakhs to 285,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 34 lakhs. Among other descrip- 
tions of sodium compounds, the quantities of 
sodium bichromate, sodium sulphide and borax 
showed Increases part of which was counter- 
balanced bv decreases under sodium silicate, 
sodium cyanide and sodium bicarbonate Im- 
ports of acids further declined from 29,000 cwts 
to 26,000 cwts in quantity and from about 
Rs 8J lakhs to Rs 71 lakhs in value 

Drugs and Medicines (Rs. 1,86 Lakhs) — 

The total \ahie of drugs <ind modi< lues imported 
recorded a fall of 3 per cent from Rs 1,91 lakhs 
in 1931-32 to Rs, 1,86 lakhs in 1932-33 Im- 
ports of camphor fell from 1,933,000 lbs valued 
at Rs 29 lakhs to 1,753,000 lbs valued at Rs 25 
lakhs 

Paper and Pasteboard (Ri. 2,86 Lakhs) — 

The total imports of paper and pasteboard 
increased from 2,191,000 cwts valued at Rs 2,50 
lakhs ill 1931-32 to 2,640,000 cwts valued at 
Rs 2,86 lakhs in 1932-33, of which 2,220,000 
cwts (Rs 2,49 lakhs) represent paper of all 
kinds as against 1,915,000 cwts (Rs 2,24 lakhs) 
in the preceding year Imports of printing 
paper amounted to 679,000 cwts valued at 
Rs 83 lakhs as compared with 616,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 80 lakhs in 1931-32 Both news- 
printing and other kinds of paper recorded 
increases the former rising from 399,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 46 lakhs to 457,000 cwts valued 
at Rs 47i lakhs and the latter from 217,000 
cwts. valued at Rs 35 lakhs to 223,000 cwts 
valued at Rs 36 lakhs. 

Liquors (Rs. 2,26 Lakhs) — Imports of liquors 
in 1932-33 did not show any great variation in 
comparison with the preceding year and 
totalled 5 4 million gallons valued at Rs 2,26 
lakhs as against 5.7 million gallons valued at 
Rs 2,27 lakhs in 1931-32 Compared with 
1930-31, the imports showed a much greater 
decline being less by 25 per cent in quantity 
and by 32 per cent, in value. Of the total 
quantity of liquors imported, ale, beer and 
wrter accounted for 69 per cent spirit for 
28 per cent and wines for only 3 per cent 
Imports of ale, beer and porter remained almost 
linchanged at 3,718,000 gallops, 


Salt (Rs. 79 Lakhs) — The importe of foreign 
salt by sea into British India advanced by 21 
per cent in quantity from 451 ,000 tons in 1931- 
32 to 544,000 tons in 1932-33 and by 10 per 
cent in value from Rs 72 lakhs to Rs 79 lakhs 
With the exception of Aden, the principal 
source of supply, almost all the other countries 
sent more than in the preceding year Of the 
total quantity imported in 1932-33 nearl> 

285.000 tons or 52 per cent came from Aden as 
compared with 314,000 tons or 70 per cent 
of the total in the preceding year German v 
raised her supplies from 26,000 tons to 57,000 
tons, Spain from 4,000 tons to 28,000 tons and 
Italian East Africa from 67,000 tons to 103,000 
tons Theie were also larger receipts from 
Egypt which amounted to 40,000 tons as against 

15.000 tons in 1931-32, while the United King 
dom slightly reduced her supplies from 26,000 
tons to 25,000 tons 

Dyeing and Tanning Substances (Rs. 2.50 

Lakhs) — Imports of dyeing and tanning sub 
stances showed a decline, the total value amoun- 
ting in 1932-33 to Rs 2,50 lakhs, a decrease of 
Rs 18 lakhs in comparison with 1931-32 and ot 
Rs 9 lakhs in comparison with 1930-31 Coal- 
tar dyes, representing the bulk of the Impoits 
under this head, showerl a decrease from 17-9 
million lbs valued at Rs 2,33 lakhs to ] { 0 
million lbs valued at Rs 2,17 lakhs This 
set-back was due almost entirely to a decrease 
In the imports of dyes other than all/iUrnie 
from 15 million lbs to 10 6 million lbs m 
quantity and from Rs 2,15 lakhs to Rs 1,99 
lakhs in value Imports under this head rcpie 
sented 84 per cent of the total imports of coal- 
tar dyes as against 83 per cent In 1931-12 
Imports of alizarine dyes showed a decline ot 
about 910,000 lbs in comparison with tlic 
imports of the previous year, which had been 
returned at 3 2 million lbs but the value recor- 
ded declined slightly from Rs 18 lakhs to Er 17 
lakhs 

Spices (Rs. 1,72 Lakhs) —There was a slight 
Increase in tlie imports of spices, the quantlt\ 
of which in 1932-33 amounted to 1,272,000 
cwts. as against 1,270,000 cwts In 1931-12 
The value, however, showed a further decline 
from Rs 2,08 lakhs to Rs 1,72 lakhs Betel- 
nuts showed an increase in quantity from 

1.101.000 cwts to 1,117,000 cwts but the value 
fell off from Rs 1,45 lakhs to Rs 1,19 lakhs 

Glass and Glassware (Rs. 1,42 Lakhs) " 

The total value of the imports of glass ami 
glassware amounted to Rs 1,42 lakhs as com 
pared with Rs 1,22 lakhs in 1931-32 Almost 
all the Important descriptions under this head 
recorded improvements Of the prlncli)al 
countries participating in this trade Japan 
retained the foremost position and the value ot 
her supplies advanced to Rs 65 lakhs in 1932 3 i 
from Rs 42 lakhs in 1931-32 and Rs 55 lakhR 
in 1930-31. 

Tobacco (Rs. 97 Lakhs) —Imports of unmami 
factored tobacco which had improved from 
1 6 million lbs in 1930-31 to 2 8 mlUJon Ib^ 
in 1931-32 advanced further to 5 1 million hp 
in the year under review and exceeded thost in 
1929-30 by half a million lbs Supplies from 
the United States of America accounted for 
91 per cent, of t^e total quantity imported in 
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1932-33 as against 87 per cent in the preceding 
\ear and totalled 4 7 inilllou Ib^ as coraparetl 
with 2 5 million lbs in 1931-32 

Precious Stones and Pearls (Ri . 84 lakhs) — 

The trade in pi eeions stones and pearls showed 
signs of aslightieeovei^ ,tbe value of the consign- 
ments having ilsen from the abiioimallv low 
level mz , Ks 45 lakhs recorded in 19U-32 to 
Rs 84 lakhs in 1932-33 Of these, diamonds 
accounted tor Rs 71 lakhs and pearls, un«‘et 
for Rs 10 J lakhs as compared with Es 32 lakhs 
and Rs lOJ lakhs respectively in 1931-32 The 
Imports of other precious stones were compara- 
tively small, being valued at Rs 23^ lakhs in 
1932-33 as against Rs 2 lakhs in the preceding 
>ear 

Cenaent (Rs. 29 lakhs). — Imports of cement 
showed a further decline from 88,000 tons to 


83.000 tons in quantity and from Rs 41 lakhs 
to Rs 29 lakhs in \alue The bulk of the 
consignments dining the \eai came from Japan, 
supplies fioin whhh source amounted to 39,000 
tons (Rs 8 lakhs) as against 29,000 tons (Rs 94 
lakhs) in 1931-32 There was a further tailing 
off in the contiibutlon of the Rnited Kingdom 
from 45,000 tons valued at Rs 25 lakhs to 

34.000 tons valued at Rs J7 lakhs 

Coal (Rs. 6i lakhs). — Imports of foreign 
coal declined by 37 per cent In qiiantitv from 

56.000 tons in 1931-32 to 35,000 tons hi 1932-33 
and by 42 pei cent in value from Rs HJ lakhs 
to Rs 6J lakhs Rombav , the largest consumer 
of Imported coal, reduced hci takings from 

28.000 tons to 11,000 tons The following table 
shows the sources of the imports of toreign coal 
during the past flv'e vears — 


— 

I 

> 1928-29 

1929-30 

1 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

United Kingdom 

39,000 

19,000 

23,000 

24,000 

16,000 

Natal 

105,000 

197,000 

121,000 

23,000 

14,000 

Japan 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


Tortuguese East Africa 

21 ,000 


5,000 


.. 

Australia . . 

1,000 

2,000 

1,000 

4,000 

3,000 


III.— EXPORTS OF MERCHANDISE 


The following table shows the comparative Importance of the principal articles exported from 
British India — 


EXPORTS. 


{In thousands of Rupees ) 



1928-29 

1029-30 

1930-31 

1031-32 

1932-33 

Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
rn 1932-33 

j Jute, raw 

32,34,92 

27,17,38 

12,88,47 

11,18,81 

9,73,03 

7 35 

1 Jute manufactures 

56,90,49 

51,92,68 

31,89,44 

21,92,42 

21,71,18 

16 40 

J Cotton, raw and waste 

66,69,10 

65,60,36 

46,72,65 

23,78,19 

20,69,95 

15 63 

\ Cotton manufactures 

7,79,56 

7,18,67 

6,21,54 

4,81,83 

3,29,1 1 

2 49 

Tea 

26,60,44 

26,00,64 

23,56,93 

19,43,74 

17,15,28 

12 96 

Grain, pulse and flour . . 

33,69,42 

84,79,16 

29,88,19 

20,37,18 

16,07,69 

12 14 

Seeds 

29,62,52 

26,46,76 

17,86,18 

14,58,83 

11,30,68 

8 54 

heather 

9,44,32 

8,16,24 

6,39,11 

5,35,20 

4,76.42 

3 60 

Metals and ores 

8,91,03 

10,33,96 

7,94,04 

6,47,10 

4,68,18 

3 54 

Hides and skins, raw 

9,55,98 

7,98,27 

6,46,63 

3,65,71 

2,76,87 

2 09 

Paraffin wax 

2,45,64 

3,17,69 

2,81,83 

2,31,74 

2,01,88 

1 52 

Oilcakes . . 

3,84,18 

3,11,92 

2,08,05 

2,00,68 

1,96,61 

1.48 

Wool, raw and manu- 
factures 

5,90,71 

6,33,54 

3,23,25 

3,36,73 

1,91,10 

1 44 

Lac 

8,64,26 

6,96,72 

3,13,74 

1,83,94 

1,24,24 

94 

Coffee . ! ! *. ! 

1,69,25 

1,45,40 

1,91,86 

94,50 

1,09,81 

83 

Tobacco . 

1,29,47 

1,06,42 

1,03,65 

85,42 

77,11 

.58 

Dyeing and tanning sub- 
stances . . . . . ; 

1.18,05 

1,11,67 1 

1,08,23 

86,94 

77,43 

.67 

Spices 

1,58,80 

1,96,39 

1,27,19 

87,25 1 

72,33 

.55 

Podder, bran and pollards* 

1,44,93 

1,18,63 

76,76 1 

76,14 

70,29 

.53 

Pruits and vegetables . . 

96,15 

90,62 

79,75 

90,32 

69,52 

.58 

.... 

1,06,27 ' 

1,04,68 ' 

88,56 * 

75,58 

60,24 

.45 
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EXPORTS— conftf. 


(In thoumnda of Rupees,) 


— 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32. 

1 1932-33. 

[Percentage 
on total 
exports of 
merchandise 
tin 1932-33 

Wood and timber 

1,76,86 

1,80,07 

1,40,47 

78,47 

66,18 

42 

Oils 

Fish (excluding canned 

86,63 

72,33 

47,24 

67,23 

63,79 

41 

fish 

78,24 

73,81 

68,33 

64,24 

46,71 

.35 

Coal and coke 

Boned for manufacturing 

71,83 

72,06 

49,85 

54,91 

44,19 

.33 

purios 

Provisons and oilman’s 

62,32 

75,27 

71,25 

46,14 

34,82 

.26 

stores 

64,48 

60,40 

49,95 

39,55 

32,62 

.2^) 

Hemp, raw 

87,52 

68,33 

89,30 

26,90 

32,16 

24 

Mica 

90,47 

1,03,08 

67,59 

39,36 

31,52 

24 

Drugs and medicines 

Fibre for brushes and 

41,61 

48,45 

20 92 

23,10 

81,26 

24 

brooms 

25,92 

28,15 

25,51 

20,43 

24,02 

.18 

Manures 

69,84 

49,68 

61,30 

38,39 

20,39 

.15 

Bristles 

15,04 

14,26 

10,98 

11,66 

13,65 

.10 

Saltpetre 

9,90 

8 87 

7,52 

10,58 

12,26 

09 

Opium 

1,57,42 

1,42,00 

1,22.07 

86,93 

11,2') 

08 

Animals, living 

Building and Engineering 
materials other than of 

39,95 

36,80 

26.00 

14,99 

10,10 

.08 

iron, steel or wood 

16,15 

14,99 

10,39 

7,47 

9,24 

07 

Apparel 

17,62 

24,52 

10,12 

10,33 

8,93 

.07 

Rubber, raw 

1,99,85 

1,78,88 

1,29,75 

14,58 

8,78 

07 

Cordage and rope 

16,02 

14,10 

10,45 

8,54 

7,73 

.00 

Candles 

Silk, raw and manufac- 

9,33 

10,91 

6,46 

4,05 

4,74 

04 

tures 

32,17 

32,31 

10,06 

3,34 

3,18 

.02 

Horns, tips, etc 

7,96 

7,53 

3,54 

1,36 

2,48 

02 

Sugar 

6,48 

3,68 

2,51 

1,92 

2,10 

.02 

Tallow, stearlne and wax 

7,97 

7,95 

7,38 

8,79 

1,97 

.01 

All other ailicles 

4,67,82 

4,54,43 

3,71,77 

2,94,35 

2,70,65 

2 04 

TOTAL VALUE OF EXPORTS 

3,30,12,79 

3,10,80,55 

2,20,49,26 

1,55.88,86 

1,32,40,57 

100 


Cotton (Rs 23.45 Uklu) — Tn Indian Cotton 
crop of the season 1932-33 was estimated 
at 4,616,000 bales of 400 lbs each as compared 
with 4,026,000 bales in the preceding year 
The comparatively high parity of Indian cotton 
led to its gradual replacement bv American 
cotton in Japan and in the Orient in general 
The world consumption of Indian cotton for the 
12 months ending January 31, 1933 amounted 
to just over 4 million bales and was far short 
of the normal annual consumption of 6J million 
bales The high parity thus discouraged the 
consumption of Indian cotton abroad Conse- 
quently, exports of Indian cotton naturally 
decreased in the year under review as com- 

f ared with the preceding year Exports of 
ndian cotton in 1932-33 amounted to 2,063,000 
bales as compared with 2,369,000 bales in 1931- 
32 and 4,070,000 bales in 1929-30 , and 1932-33 
gave lowest figure of export lu the post- War 


period The value of the exports amounted 
to Rs 20,37 lakhs as compared with Rs 23,4''» 
lakhs in the preceding year Japan as usual, 
was India’s biggest customer and her sharf 
amounted to 1,085,000 bales valued at Rs 11,1- 
lakhs as compared with 1,080,000 bales valued 
at Rs. 11,06 lakhs in the preceding year, China 
took only 134,000 bales valued at Rs 1,38 lakhs 
as compared with 437,000 bales valued at Rs 4,52 
lakhs. The United Kingdom slightly increased 
her takings to 167,000 bales valued at Rs 1,61 
lakhs as compared with 166,000 bales valued 
at Rd 1,64 lakhs in the preceding year Exports 
to Italy declined from 183,000 bales valuM at 
Rs 1,62 lakhs in 1931-82 to 160,000 bales valued 
at Rs 1,44 lakhs in 1932-33 Exports to 
Belgium, France and Spain rose from 121,000, 
81,000 and 46.000 bales to 129,000, 124,000 
and 62,000 bales respectively. The following 
statement gives the monthly exports of Indian 
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cotton during the last five years together with the pre- War average — 

Exports of Indian cotton in baits of 400 lbs. 

{In thousands of Rupees.) 


— 

Pre-war 

average 

1909-14 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

April 



303,600 

323,600 

386,300 

424,700 

307,300 

96,000 

May 



248,800 

372,800 

404,900 

341,700 

283,400 

136,400 

June 



218,900 

304,900 

382,200 

244,500 

260,600 

121,800 

July 



190,100 

285,200 

318,700 

258,900 

212,300 

100,400 

August 



110,300 

216,000 

231,300 

260,700 

259,900 

83,300 

September . 



75,300 

191,200 

211,400 

286,800 

111,200 

163,100 

October 



66,800 

254,000 

176,100 

223,700 

111,300 

120,500 

November . . 



101,400 

175,700 

207,200 

226,900 

135,900 

121,500 

December . . 



158,200 

272,300 

297,600 

357,000 

191,400 

164,600 

January 



319,800 

400,200 

452,700 

438,900 

168,000 

267,200 

February . . 



318,300 

856,300 

493,500 

433,300 

169,700 

373,800 

March 



296,800 

559,500 

608,600 

438,900 

168,200 

316,000 


Total 


2,407,300 

3,711,700 

4,070,400 

3,926,000 

2,369,200 

2,062,600 


Cotton Manufacturos (Rs. 3,29 Lakbs) — 

Exports of yarn amounted to 16 million lbs 
as compared with 22 million lbs in the preceding 
year The exports of Indian pieccgoods declined 
from 105 million yards to 66 million yards 
Exports to most of the countries showed consi- 
derable decreases Persia took only 8 million 
\ard8 in the year under review as compared with 
20 million yards in the preceding year Simi- 
larly, exports to Ceylon amounted to 13 million 
yards in 1932-33 as compared with 17 million 
yards in 1931-32. The shares of Iraq, Tan- 


ganyika Territory and Arabia declined from 13, 
11 and 6 million yards in 1931-32 to 5, 6 and 4 
million yards respectively in 1932-33 The 
shares of most other countries also showed 
declines 

The total value of the pieccgoods eximrted 
in 1932-33 declined from lls 3,24 lakhs to 
Rs. 2,09 lakhs. Grey goods accounted for 
Rs 13 lakhs, coloured goods Rs 1,95 lakhs and 
white goods for a little over Rs 1 lakh 

Detailed figures of exports for the past three 
years compared with 1913-14 are given below. — 


— 

1 1913-14 

(pre-war 

1 year) 

1930-31 

1931-82 

1932-33 

Grey and bleached piece-goods — 

Million 

MilUon 

MlUion 1 

MiUlon 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

yards. 

ShirtingB . . . . . . . 

2 2 

3 9 

4 1 

1 7 

Chaddars and duties . 

7 6 

2 1 

2 3 

1.9 

T. cloth and domestics. . 

21 6 

1 3 

.6 

.4 

Drills and jeans 

6 

.1 

1 

2 

Other sorts ... 

12,2 

2 8 

1 7 

8 

TOTAL 

44 2 

10 2 

8 8 

5 0 

Coloured piece-goods 

45 0 

87 5 

95 8 

61 4 

Total Piece-goods . . 

89.2 

97.7 

104.6 

66.4 
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Jut* and Juta Manufacturars (R«. 31,44 

lakha). — The total area under jute in 1932 was 
estimated at 2,143,000 acres as compared with 

1.862.000 acres in the preceding year The 
yield for the 1932 crop was estimated to be 

6.846.000 bales since revised to 7,097,000 bales 
of 400 lbs each as against 5,667,000 bales in the 
preceding year The total weight of raw and 
manufactured jute exported during the year 
amounted to 1,243,000 tons, or 7,000 tons less 


than in the preceding year The total value 
declined from a little over Rs 33 crores In 1931- 
32 to nearly Bs. 31jr crores in 1932-33, a drop 
of Bs li crores Baw ]ute accounted for 31 per 
cent of the value and jute manufactures for 69 
per cent as compared with 34 per cent and 66 
per cent respectively in the preceding year 
The following statement compares the quanti- 
ties exported during the year 1913-14 and each 
of the past three years — 



1918-14 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-38 


Jute (in thousand tons) 

768 

620 

687 

693 

Bags (in millions) 

369 

434 

389 

416 

Cloth (in million yards) 

1,061 

1,271 

1 

1,021 

1,012 


The quantity of raw jute exported was 4 per 
cent less than in the preceding year and 27 per 
cent loss than in the pre-War >ear 1913-14 
Exports of gunny bags increased in number 
from 389 millions to 416 millions, but those of 
gunny cloth declined slightlv from 1,021 million 
yards to 1,012 million yards The production 
Indian mill consumption and expoits of raw 
jute for the last 20 years are given in table 
No 29 and detailed flguies of exports of manu- 
factures are given in tables Nos 30A and SOB 

The total exports of raw jute declined from 

687.000 tons valued at Bs 11 crores in 1931-32 
to 563 000 tons valued at Bs 9i crores in 1932- 
33 Exports to Germany amounted to 123,000 
tons valued at Bs 2,14 lakhs in 1932-33 as com- 
pared with 131 ,000 tons valued at Bs 2,44 lakhs 
in 1931-32 The share of the United Kingdom 
in the year under review decreased to 130,000 
tons valued at Bs 2,24 lakhs from 154,000 tons 
valued at Bs 3,11 lakhs Exports to France 
amounted to 69,000 tons valued at Bs 1,16 
lakhs in 1932-33 as compared with 52,000 tons 
valued at Bs 99 lakhs in 1931-32 Spain took 

42.000 tons as compared with 36,000 tons in 
the preceding year, whereas the United States 
of America, Italy and Belgium reduced their 
shares from 49,000, 44,000 and 46,000 tons 
to 36,000, 37,000 and 39,000 tons respectively 


Foodcrains and flour (Rt. 16,06 lakhs). 

The exports under this head declined consi- 
derably in the year under review, both in quan- 
tity and value, as compared with the preceding 
year The total quantity of foodgrains and 
flour exported amounted to 2,056,000 tons valued 
at Bs 16,08 lakhs as compared with 2,614,000 
tons valued at Bs 20,37 lakhs in the preceding 
year Exports of rice declined from 2,372,000 
tons to 1,887,000 tons. Consignments of wheat 
dwindled to the paltry figure of 2,000 tons as 
compared with 20,000 tons in the preceding 
year and 197,000 tons in 1930-31. Decreases 


were also noticeable in the shipments of wheat 
flour, barley, and jowar and bajra from 43,000, 

27.000 and 69,000 tons in 1931-32 to 21,000, 

17.000 and 16,000 tons respectively in 1932-33 
The only increase in exports was in the case of 
pulses from 93,000 tons to 111,000 tons There 
were no exports of maize as in the preceding 
year 

Tea (R» 17»15 lakht) — The total production 
of tea in India in 1 932 was estimated, as remarked 
above, at 433 million lbs as compared with 
394 million lbs in 1931, 391 milUon lbs In 1930 
and 433 million lbs in 1929 As usual, Assam 
contributed the largest share, mz , 257 million 
bs or 60 per cent of the total output and 
Southern India 62 million lbs or 14 per cent 
Production in Assam increased by 13 8 million 
lbs and m the rest of Northern India by about 
19 6 million lbs The total area under tea in 
1932 was 807,500 acres as against 806,700 acres 
In 1931. 

The total shipments of tea during the year 
recorded an advanced of 11 per cent in quan- 
tity, but the value fell by 12 per cent There 
were no exiiorts of green tea during the year 
and the entire quantity of 379 million lbs 
consisted of black tea Exports to the United 
Kingdom improved from 291 million lbs to 
331 million lbs , but the value recorded a dechne 
from Bs 17 crores to Bs 16 crores The share 
of the United Kingdom was 87 jier cent of 
India's total exports as compared with 85 per 
cent in the preceding year Be-exports of 
Indian tea fiom the United Kingdom amounted 
to 40 million lbs in 1932-33 as against 50 million 
lbs in 1931-32 Stocks in London amounted 
to 187 million lbs at the end of the year as 
compared with 189 million lbs at the cones 
jKmding date of the preceding year Be-exports 
of Indian tea from the Unit^ Kingdom to the 
Irish Free State were 14 6 million lbs as against 
17 8 million lbs a year ago. Bo-exports to 
Russia amounted to 6 3 million lbs in the } ear 
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under review as compaied with 3 H million lbs 
in the preceding year Direct shipments to 
Russia recoided a slight decline from 3 5 million 
ll)s to 2 9 million lbs in 1932-33 Thus the 
total expoits of Indian tea to Russia advanced 
Horn 7 i million Ihs m 1931-32 to 9 2 million 
lbs in 1932-31 I'roin the London market 
other Luiopean (onntiK's took Indian t(‘.i to 
the extent of k 7 million lbs as (oinp.iied with 
10 H million lbs in the pieiedlng veni Re- 
exports fiom tile United kingdom to the United 
Ntates of America (ontnuted from 7 9 million 
lbs in 1931-32 to b million llis m 1912-11 
Direct shipmentsto the Umtisl Statesof \nu in a, 
iiowcver, advanced tioin 9 H million lbs to 


111 mllhoii lbs 11ms the total exports to tho 
United States of America dec lined sllghtlv from 
17 7 million lbs to 17 1 million lbs Re-exports 
from the United kingdom to Uanada and New- 
toundland fell from 0 9 million lbs in 1931-32 
to 3 2 million llis m tlie ceai under review 
Direct shipments to ( anada, iiowi'ver, sliowed an 
iiu lease tioin 1i i million ll»s to 10 7 million 
lbs Uvpoits to ( Inna tell auav from 1 2 
million Ib^ to 4 500 lbs onh Exports to 
Australia, inehidmg New Zealand alsi> dropped 
tioui 1 5 million lbs to 2 S million lbs and to 
iCgypt fiom 3 1 million llis to 2 million lbs 
Expoits to llisia deilined fiom 2 million lbs 
to 1 5 million llis 


Exports of tea by sea to foreign countries 


__ 1 

1 

1906 07 

1915-16 1 

1 927 28 

1 928 29 

1929 30 

1930-31 j 

1931-32 j 

1932-83 


lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

H)s 

lbs 

lbs 

lbs 

1 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

(1,000) 

Fiom Nortlieiu In- 
dia (Ualcuttaaud 
CiiittHgong) 

Fiom Southern Tniiia 

217, 93L 

301,408 

315,109 

109,845 

326,363 

307,147 

2<)5,294 

323,825 

iMaelras Poits) . 

13,980 

25,810 

45,714 

40,321 

49,071 

48,57 5 

45,901 

51,897 

Fiom Bombay, Sinel 
and Biiima 

1,743 

11,227 

701 

436 

1 

600 

517 

323 

500,115 

1 OTAL 

233,654 

318,470 

361,014 

159,602 

176,031 

350,239 

1 

141,518 

1 

878,837 

_ 

— 















Oilseeds (Rs 11,31 lakhs) 'Vhe total o\- 
poits ot Indian oilscids dedlned liy 2(r ])ei < ent 
m iiuautitv from 988,000 tons In 1931-32 to 
713,000 tons m 1932-3 1 and 1)\ 22 per <(nt 
III v.iliie tioin Rs 1 4,59 laklis to Rs 11,31 laklis 
Vn examination ol (he (ht.iilcd hgmes given on 
ilie inaigin shows that there has bei n a siib- 
^t intial decline in the expoits ot all the piim ipal 
oil-heaiing seeds with the exception ol lapcsecd 


The following are the quantities of oilseed 
exported 111 recent years — 


— 

Pre-w ar 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 


average 





(Tliousancls of tons 

) 

Lmseeel 

379 

257 

120 

72 

Rapeseecl 

273 

33 

54 

115 

Lroundnuts 

212 

601 

072 

433 

< astor 

114 

91 

104 

8() 

( e)tton 

240 

41 

12 

2 

8('samum 

119 

1 

12 

10 

( opra 

31 




Ottieis 

85 

13 

14 

15 


1,453 

1,037 

988 

733 


^ Hides and Skins (Rs 7,43 lakhs) —The 
'Mde under this head has been progressively 
-nmller in the last two or three years Tho 
I )tal value of the trade has fallen from Rs 8,92 
I'lklis In 1931-32 to Rs 7,43 lakhs in tho year 
under review, a fall of 16 per cent The mam 
oason for this decline, as explained in earlier 


Issues ot this Rcnhw, Is tiu' trade depression, 
whu b Ic'd to I lediK turn m the demand for hides 
and skins The average clc'daicd value* foi raw 
hides and skins dec lined fiom 7 as 9 p to 7 as 
2 p , w'hoieas in the case* of tanned hides and 
skins, the dcdinc was fiom Rs 1-7-10 l)c i lb. 
to Rs 1-7-0 pci 11) Shipments ot law liides 
and skins cliiimg tin* ycai amounted to 27,300 
tons valued at Rs 2,77 lakhs as coinpareMl with 
13,600 tons valiK'd ut Its 3,06 lakhs in the 
pieec'ding vemi IliXpoits of law hiele*s declmiid 
liom 16,600 tons valued at Rs 91 lakha in 
1931 12 to 13,300 tons valued at Rs 63 iakha 
m 1932-33 ExjK)rts ot law skins dtulined in 
weiglit tioiu 16,500 tons to 13,100 tons Tho 
total value ot the ( onsignment s declined from 
Rs 2,74 lakhs in 1931-32 to Rs 2,14 lakhs in 
1932-33 Exports of tanned 01 dressed hides 
Ol skins decreased trom 15,700 tons valued at 
Rs 5,26 lakhs in 1931-32 to 14,500 tons valued 
at Rs 4,66 lakhs m 1932-'3‘3 Expoits of tanned 
iiules amounted to 9,000 tons valued at Rs 1,62 
lakhs in the year under review as compiled with 
10,300 tons valued at Rs 2,13 lakhs in the 
piecedmg year There was a slight increase 
m tlie expoits of tanned skins from 5,400 to 
5,500 tons t)ut tlie value show'ed a decline from 
Rs 3,14 lakhs m 1931- 12 to Rs 3,04 lakhs in 
1932-33 

Lac (Ra 1,?4 lakht) —Business in the lac 

markets alirond e.ontinued to decline, the depres 
sed conditions in the large consuming indus- 
tries being pronounced throughout the year 
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Exports 


The total exports of lac fell by 10 per cent in 
quantity from 464,000 cwts in 1931-32 to 

418.000 cwts in 1932-33 ami bv 33 per <‘ent 
in value from Its 1,84 lakhs to 11s 1,24 lakhs 
the decrease ibeing noti( ealde in the ease of 
shellac, button lac and stick lac 

Raw Wool (Rs 1,23 lakhs)— The trade in 
Indian law wool ie( eived a setliack, the exports 
falling from 41 million lbs to 32 million lbs in 
quantity and from 11s 2 77 lakhs t^i Its 1,23 
lakhs in value Of the total qiiantitv shipped 
the United Kinp:dom took 28 million lbs oi 87 
per cent as compared with 35 million lb- 
or 85 per cent in the precedimi year, while the 
remainder went mainly to the United States 
of Ameiiea and, to a less extent, to Germany 
and other Continental co untiles Besides Indian 
wool, a fairly large quantity of foieign wool of 
Tibetan and Central Asian origin is imported 
across the frontier and then re-exported from 
India 

Oil* (Rf 54 lakhs) — The totil exports of 
oils, fonslsting mostly of vx'getahle oils, were 
valued at Its 54 lakhs in 1932-33 as (ompared 
with Tls 57 lakhs in 1931-32 Shipments of 
vegetable oils imreased fiom 1,900,000 gallons 
valued at Its 10 lakhs to 2,444,000 gallons 
valued at Rs 38 lakhs Expoits of < astoi oil 
continued to increase and amounted to 1,125,000 
gallons valued at Rs 17 lakhs as (om])ared with 

982.000 gallons valued at Rs ] 5 lakhs In the 
pieiedlng vear and 477,000 gallons v.dued at 
Rh <) lakhs in 1910-31 Expoits of gioundiiiit 
oil showed a icmaikable expansion and totalled 

917.000 gallons in 1932- 13 as eompaied with 

455.000 gallons in 19 31-32 and 166,000 gallons 
in 1930-31 Despatches ot Kxonut oil didimd 
from 36,000 gallons in 1931-32 to 29,000 gallons 
in 1932-33 

Metals and Ores (Rs 4,68 lakhs) — The 

total exports of oies amounted to 227,000 tons 
valued at Rs 1,36 lakhs in 1932-33 as (ompared 
with 235,000 tons valued at Rs 1,47 lakhs m 
1931-32 Exports of manganese ore whidi 
represent about 87 per cent of the total «iuantit> 
ot ores exported were evenloA\er than the pool 
record of the prei eding yeai and totalled 198 000 
tons as coiupaied with 212 000 tons in l<)31-32 
and 486,000 tons m 1930-31 As usual, liame 
was the largest puichasei, l)ut she redmed hei 
takings from 80,000 tons to 75,000 tons Ship- 
ments to Belgium also dedmed from 35,000 
tons to 32,000 tons Exports to the United 
Kingdom, whidi had fallen from 114,000 tons 
in 1930-31 to 54,000 tons in 19 31-32, impioved 
to 55,000 tons in the ^ea^ imdei review A 
noticeable feature of the tiade was the im leased 
paitieipation ot Japan, which took 31,000 tons 
in 1932-33 as against 6,000 tons in the preceding 


year There were smaller shipments to Ger- 
many and the Nettieilands, amounting to 1,300 
tons and 2,000 tons lespectively Exports to 
the United States of Amenta, which had declined 
from 49,000 tons m 19 30-31 to 28,000 ton8*in 
1931-32, teased altogether in the year under 
review The export trade in manganese (tie 
was largely eontined to Bengal and Bomba> , 
the tormcr accounting tor 69 per tent and the 
latter 23 x^er cent as tomxiared with 70 and 30 
per tent lespettively in the piei eding year, the 
remainder lieing shipped fiom Madias Theie 
weic no exports of feiio-mangaiiese and ferrugin- 
ous manganese oie during 1932-33 

Expoits of pig iron further dedined by 38 
percent in quantity from 351 ,000 tons in 1931- 
32 to 218,000 tons in 19 32- 53 and iiy 40 iier cent 
in value fiom Rs 1,2 3 lakhs to Rs 74 lakhs 
Normally, .lapan Is the best purchaser of Indian 
I)ig iron, luit her takings were (onsidcrablv 
reduced from 188,000 tons in 1931-32 to 72,000 
tons in the ^ ear under review It may be 
pointed out that in June 19 52 Jaiian raised 
the import duty on pig iron trom 1 70 \eii 
to 6 00 yen x>ei ton liuiia has been the xuinei* 
Iial cxportei of this mateiial to Japan and the 
enhaiK ement of the duty has led to a substantial 
ledmtion of expoits to th.it countiy Exports 
to the Cnited States of America also declined 
from 108,000 tons in 1930- 31 to 51,000 tons in 
1931-32 and further to 33,000 tons in 1932- 3 ’> 
'I’hese losses wcie to souu* extent tompensated 
b\ iiK leased shipments to the United Kingdom, 
whidi amounted to 76,000 tons m 1932-33 as 
.igamst 69,000 tons in the xuet eding >eaj 
Expoits to China .ilso sliowcd an advam e from 

15,000 tons to 17,000 tons, while tliose to Gei 
manv dedined trom 1 3,000 tons to 8,000 tons 
The lollowing table sliows the piodiution of pm 
iron and steel m India dm mg tlie jiast thin 


>ears — 

{In thousand (on’i ) 


1930-31 ' 

1931-32 I 

1932-33 

Pioduction of jdg iron 

1,140 

1,070 

880 

,, ,, steel 



591 

(ingots) 

Brodmtion of llnished 

62 5 

602 


steel 

434 

4 50 

427 


Other Exports. — Othei important expoiU 
trom India include paialhn wax (Rs 2,02 lakhs) , 
oilcakes(Rs 1,<>6 lakhs) , ('offec (Bs l,10lakhs) 
sxuees (Rs 72 lakhs) , te.ikwood (Rs 40 lakhs) , 
dyeing and tanning suhstanees (Rs 75 lakhs) , 
uixniuuutacturod tobacco (Rs 73 lakhs) 
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Index Numbers of Prices. 

The Dlieotor General of Coinmereial numhora of 2S exported articles , (2) the un- 
Intelllgencc, Calcutta, jmblishes from tuu(‘ to weighted index nniiilxTa of 1 1 imported articles ; 
time an .iddendum to the pii l)Iication Index (A) the general nn-\\ eiglite<l index numlier for 
Numbers of Indian Prices 1861-1920 whith 39 aitii les and (4) tin' ^\elgl te 1 index numbers 
brings up-to-date (1) the unweighted index of 100 articles on base 1873-100 
The following table contains these index numbers since the xear lOja — 



Exported 

Imported 

General 

M (Mghtt'd 
lnd( X No 

Year 

arti( levs 

articles 

Index iVo im all 

(100) 


28 

11 

(39) Ai tides 

Artu les 


(un- weighted) 

(un-w eight(‘d) 

(uii-weighted) 

equated to 100 

1925 

2.f.t ^ 

“ 211 

227 ~ 

for 1 873 

265 

1926 

225 

195 1 

216 

260 

1927 

209 

185 

202 

258 

1928 

212 

171 

201 

261 

1929 

216 

170 

20 5 

254 

1910 

1 77 

157 

1 71 

21 .{ 

1931 

J2> 

140 j 

J28 


19 {2 

120 

144 1 




Besides the aboxc wholesale jirice index Ipme index numbc'r for Calcutta while the 
numbers, the Director General of (Jornmenial Bombay baboiir Otlu e c om])iles similar statis- 
Intelhgence Cah utta, compilc's a wholesale 1 tn s for Bombay and harm hi 
The following table gives these index numbers since 1925 

mioJe^ale pnee tndex numbers for CaU utta, Bombay and KaraeJn {Base 1014) 


Year | 

Caleiitta j 

Bombay 

Karaehi 

1 925 

1 59 

103 

3 51 

1 926 

148 

1 19 

1 10 

1927 

148 

147 

3 37 

1928 

145 

J 16 

3 37 

1 929 

141 

3 45 

3 33 

1930 

116 

126 

3 08 

19.31 

96 

109 

95 

1932 

91 

3 09 

99 

lUi3 

87 

9S 

97 


About the end of the year 1920 there began a 
sharp do( line in wholesale ]>rices wduch continued 
during 1930 and 19.31 During 19 12 although 
wholesale piices weie slightly lower than in 
1931, the tiiutuations were witlun narrow limits 
In 19.13 prici s again recorded a (onsicUrable fall. 

The various Provincial Governments publish 
in their respective f/azetten fortnightly and 
monthly statements of retail and wholesale 
prices of certain important commodities In 
addition to these, however, some of the 
Provincial Governments also publish working 
class cost of living index numbers Such index 
numbers are being published regularly every 
month for the following centres , for Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, and Sholapur by the Labour 
Office of the Government of Bombay , lor 
Nagpur and Jubbulpore by the Department of 
Industries, Central Provinces and Berar , for 
seven centres in Bihar and Orissa by the Depart- 
ment of Industries, Bihar and Orissa, and for 
Rangoon by the Office of the Director of Statis- 
tics and Labour Commissioner, Burma, Rangoon 

The Bombay working class rof^t of hvinq Index 
number with base July 1914-100 stood at 981 
in December 1933, the average for the year 
being 103 The Ahmedabad cost of Living 
index number with base August 1926 to July 
1927-100 stood at 71 in December 1933 while 
the Sholapur cost of living index number with 
base February 1927 to January 1928-100 stood 
at 68 in December 1933 The Nagpur cost of 


liMiig index number on base January 1927-100 
was .59 ill November 1933 while the Jubbul- 
pore Index on the same base was 55 For 
Rangoon, four different index numbers with 
base 1931-100 are compiled for {a) Burmese, 
(ft) Tamils, Telugiis and Olivas, (c) Hindusta- 
nis and {d) Chittagonians The Index Number 
in Dc < ( mlier 193 i for these were 88, 91, 91 and 
87 resiiectively 

The catastrophic fall in prices which 
coininenced at the end of 1929 continued also 
(luring 1931 although with less vigour than In 
19}0 In 1932 pines rultxl at a slightly lower 
level tliau in 1931 In 193i tlio downward 
tench rn v of prh es < ontinued 

The inadequacy as also the general unrelia- 
bility of Indian price statistics has been the 
subject of comment by many committees and 
commissions of enquiry and the majority of the 
Indian Economic Enquiry Committee of 1926 
made many suggestions for the improvement of 
price statistics and advocated the passing of a 
Census and Statistics Act This latter sugges- 
tion was also endorsed by the Whitley 
Commission on Indnin Labour and the Govern- 
ment of India have already taken up the 
consideration of the subject It is to be hoped 
that Messrs, liowley and Robertson who have 
reeently arrived here at the invitation of the 
Government of India will make rc( ommendation 
for pulling Indian price statistics on a sound 
footing. 
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Air Routes, 


Imperial Airways service provides throuuh 
transpt)!! from Karachi to Europe and Tendon, 
arriving at Karachi from Eiiiopc' each Thursday 
evening w’herc it connects witii Indian Trans- 
continental Airways whose service depart^ from 
Karachi on Thursday «‘vening reaching Jodhpur 
the same night Leaving Jodhpur on 3'>ida\ 
morning, it proceeds Vhi Ilclhi and Allahabad, 
arriving at Calcutta on Frldav' evening On 
Satnrdav morning it leaves foi ltangf»on and 
Singapore 

From Calcutta, Indian Natlr.nal Airways 
operate a dailv servlfc to Dacca and a bi-wecUl\ 
service to llangoon vin intermediate poits 

In the reverse direction, through air transpoit 
is provided fioin Singapore to Karar hi by Indian 
Trans-(’ontmental Airways and on to Europi* 
and Tiondon by Imperial Airway’s westbound 
serviex', leaving Karat hi eaeli Wednesday 
morning 

The Tata Air Mail Serviet' connects at Karachi 
with Imperial Airwav’s Eastboimd and West- 
bound SCI vices and provides thioiigh air tians 

S irt to Ahmedabad, Bombay, Bellary and 
adras 

The following are the Time Tables loi ihe 
various seryices - - 

East Bound. 

I’lme 
(liOf al 

(Standard ) Da\ 


London, (Ctoydon) Dep 

12 30 

Sat 

Farm 

Dc p 

17 15 

,, 

Cairo 

T)('p 

03 00 

I'lK'S 

Baghdad 

1)( p 

03 00 


Karachi 

Arr 

Attiinoon Thur"^ 


Imperial Airways. 



West Bound. 


Karachi 

Dep 

OQ 00 

Wed 

Baghdad 

Dep 

04 30 

Fii 

Cairo 

])cp 

04 30 

Sat 

Paris 

D('p 

09 30 

JNIon 


Jxmdon, (Croydon) Arr 11 45 ,, 

Intermediate calls arc made at Bimdisi, 
Athens, Mirabella, Alexandria, Gava, Kutbah, 
Basia, Koweit, Bahrein, Shaijah and Gwadah 
in both directions 

The fares from Karachi are as follows — 
to Baghdad, £34 , to Athens £71 , to London 
£95 The through fare from Karachi 
to London allows for a weight of 100 kilos 
(221 poimds) per passenger, and a passenger 
is entitled to free conveyance of luggage to 
the extent of the difference between his own 
weight and the 221 pounds mentioned above 
If the differenip between the weight of the 
passenger and 221 lbs i s less than 30 lbs an 
additional 33 lbs of luggage may be carried free 
The rate for excess luggage is just over twelve 
shillings per kilo Children in arms are weighed 
with and carried under the same tickets as their 
mothers or nurses, and other chj,ldren are 
charged full fare. 


Tata Air Mail. 


South 

Bound. 





Time 

Dav 

Kaiaelii 

Dep 

6 

30 

III 

Ahmedabad 

r 4rr 

10 

20 

,, 

\Di‘p 

10 

50 


Bonibav 

/All 

13 

40 

,, 

\J>ep 

li 

10 


B( Ibiry' 

/ \n 

18 

10 

s’ it 

\Di p 

0 

{') 

ALidias 

All 

9 

15 


North Bound. 



Alad ras 

Dep 

14 

00 

M(n 

B( llary 

/Air 

16 

45 


\De]) 

(5 

30 

TiK'M 

Bombay 

/An 

\Dep 

10 

11 

30 

00 

- 

Mimedabad 

/An 

13 

50 

,, 


\D( p 

14 

20 


Kar.u hi 

\M 

18 

10 


Indian Trans-Continental 

Airways 

East Bound 

, 





I’ime 

Day 

Kar.u'lii 

D^p 

15 

45 

Thui 

Jodhpui 


05 

00 

Fi 1 

Delhi 


08 

15 


< 'awnpoK' 


10 

30 


Allahabad 


12 

15 


Caleutta 


05 

30 

Sat 

Akvah 


09 

30 


Itangoon 


04 

00 

Sim 

Bangkok 


08 

30 


J’enang 


1 5 

00 


Kuda Lumpni 


17 

30 


Smg.ipoK 

Al 1 

EVl 

Uing „ 

West Bound. 



Singapore 

Dep 

05 

15 

Sun 

Kuala Liimpiu 


07 

45 


Penang 


10 

15 

,, 

Bangkok 


05 

00 

JMon 

llangoon 


08 

30 

,, 

Akv'ab 


11 

45 


Calcutta 


05 

00 

Tut ^ 

Allahabad 


09 

30 


Cawnpore 


10 

45 

,, 

Delhi 


14 

15 


.Jodhpur 

,, 

04 

30 

Wed 

Karachi 

Arr 

09 

00 

„ 
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Indian National Airways. 


C'AI<CrTT4 TO RaN(JOO\ 


Calcutta 

Dop 

Lotal 
3’imc 
07 no 

D,i> 

'TiU's 

Chittagong 


09 50 

,, 

Akyn b 

, 

U 45 


Basscjii 

, , 

U> 10 


Rangoon 

Am 

17 15 


lANGOON TO 
R ingoon 

Calci ri \ 

])( ]) 

07 00 

Fm 

Jlas.sidn 

, , 

OS 20 


Akvali 

, , 

12 05 


Chittagong 

,, 

1 1 59 


Calcutta 

A I J 

ib 15 

,, 

'ALOUTTA TO 
Calcutta 

DV(’( A (D.ulv ) 

1). |) 

07 00 

D.nlv 

Daci a 

\M 

OK 52 

.. 

Dac ca 

D( J) 

1 1 32 

Daily 

Call utt.i 

\n 

1103 

,, 


Africa and the Far East 

Sovoral now aii s('r\ioos which are of consi- 
derable Iniportaiue to India have been inauKU- 
ratod, and of these the most notable is tho 
Ensland-Afi iea ser\lee which connects 'with the 
I Ensiiand-lndia scr\icc at Caiio to and pro\ides 
• an entiich n('w route b(‘tw(‘( n Delhi and South 
Atiica 

Othei impoitiint ail lines established are the 
Flench seivKe Ix'twc'cn Pans iind Ssiizon and 
tho Dutch ser\ii(' betwet n Amsterdam and 
Batavia, both ol vvhuh pass thioiifjh Dai^hdad 
and Karat hi 

Ba^hlad, in particulai, is devt lopim; rapidly 
111 inipoitaiue and it is said, not without reason, 
that it will soon l)e< onie tin Clapham Timttion 
of tlu‘ air This will ecrtainU b(' the case if 
the pioj( cted seivices from Pcisia and Biissia 
inatniahsc 

The piopuscd extension ot the En^land-Tndia 
Air Mail to Austialia is evpt'it d to be broimht 
into op^iation shoitly and a stivue ah»‘nd\ 

I operates as fai as .Sinirapoie 


The Indian Stores Department. 


A detailed account of the organisation of tin 
Indian Stores Depaitmcnt at Go\(innient of 
India headquarters and of the successne orders 
issued b\ Government to a-^snie as fai as possilde 
the innchase ot stores of Indi.ui manutaitnie 
or m India is to lie found in eaiher issues ol 
the Indian Year Book Thi (inient mbs to 
regiilate stores pm c base prescribe th.it pieteiein e 
in inakiin? puidiiises shall he given in thetollow- 
ing Older -- 

First, to ,11 tides wdiidi are prodined in India 
in the form of raw mati'nals oi aie nianutac- 
tiired in India from law mateiials produced 
in India, provided that the <pi.iht> is 
siiffuientiv good toi the purpose, 

Seiond, to articles wlioilv oi paitinlly manU' 
factmed in India from imported materials, 
provided that tlie qiialitv is sulhcienth 
good foi the purpose 

'J'liird, to ai tides of foreign manufacture 
held m stoi k in India provided they 
are of suitable tvpe and quality requisite 

Fourth, to ai tides manufactured abroad which 
need to be spec ially imported 

The new rules weie calculated raatciiallv to 
widen the scope of opeiations of the 
Department 

The total value of orders placed by the 
Department during the year 1932-33, the latest 
period for which figures are vet available, was 
Its 3,30,90,903, as compared with Us 3,60,00,006 
during 1931-32 The fall m business was a 
result of the all round contraction and this 
was a direct consequence of the cuitailment of 
the activities of the Spending Depaitment 
imposed by prevailing cxmditions of trade 
depression and aggravated by a further drop 
in commodity prices 

As a result of the close observance of the 
Uupee Tender Rules by departments of the 


(Vntial Govcinmcnt and other piovindal 
governments, tho numbei ot stoies indents 
Kiibmittdl for sending to the Director General 
in India St>ie Depaitment, I.ondon, was 835 
and then value Us 70,36,880 against 951 for 
stoics valued at It'- 93,84,301 in the preced- 
ing vqai 

'IMie Deparimemt continued tlnoughout the 
vear to assist manufacturers m India to impiovc' 
the quality of their piodncts The means 
ado]>ted mduded technical advice and sugges- 
tions Eveiv endeavoiu was made to substitute 
supplies of indigenous manufacture, wherever 
possible, without saenflemg economy and 
etficlelu^ Among the more notable instances 
ot developments m this direction the Depart- 
ment hi then annual report give foremost place 
to the textile industry 

The final accounts of the Department for 
the >eai 1931-32 closed with a total revenue 
of Us 13,84,370 and expenditure of Rs 24,89,699 
showing nett deficit of Rs 11,05, 329 The 
expenditure of the year 1932-33 is provisionally 
shown at Rs 21,67,056 The reduction which 
the figuics indicate, in spite of a normal growth 
j ot expendituie, due to annual increments 
estimated at Rs 40,000 per annum, was 
I pioduced by vigorous retrenchment measures 
There was, however, a heavy fall on the credit 
side ot the account, the total earnings amounting 
to Rs 10,14,439 as against Rs. 13,84,370 

The question of definitely declaring the 
Department to be a commercial or service 
undei taking was nniler consideration of Govern- 
ment and they decided in January 1930 that it 
could not for the present he declared a 
commercial undertaking, as some of its activities 
were admittedly not a of a commercial character, 
and that it should therefore be treated as a 
pubjic service department. 
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Bombay Stamp Duties. 


Rs a 

AeknowU Igment of Debt ex. R«. 20 ..0 1 

Affidavit or Declaration . . . . ..20 

Agreement or Memo of Agreement — 

(a) If relating to the sale of a bill 

of exohancre . ..04 

(aa) If relating to tlie sale of Govt 
Security —Subject to a maMmuin 
of Rs 20, as 2 for eveiy Rs 10,000 
or part 

(b) if relating to sale of ashaiein an 
incoriiorated company or other bodv 
corporate — -two annas for evt^ry 5,000 
or part thereof of the value of the 
8 liar e 

(3) if not otherwise provided for ..10 
Appointment in execution of a power — 

(a) Of trustees .. . .. .. 15 0 

(b) Of property, moveable or immove- 
able . 30 0 

Artwleg of A.4SOCiation of Company — 

(a) Where the company has no share 
capital or the nominal share capital 

does not exceed Ra 2,500 . . 25 0 

(b) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs 2,600 but does not 

exceed Rs 1,00,000 . . . 50 0 

(c) Where the nominal share capital 

exceeds Rs. 1,00,000 300 0 

Articles of Clerkship 250 0 

Award, any decision in writing by an 
Arbitrator, other than by an Order of 
the Court The same duty as a Bond 
for the amount or value of the pro- 
perty to which the award relates as 
set forth in such award subject to a 
maximum . . .. . 20 0 

of Exchange — 

here payable otherwise than on demand 
but not more than one year after date or 
sight (if drawn singly) — Not exc 
Rs. 200, a. 3 ; exc Rs. 200, not 

exc. R«» 400, a. 6 ; exc Rs 400, not 

exc Rs. 600, a 9 , exc Rs 600, not 
exc. Rs. 800, a. 12 ; exc. Rs 800, not cxc 
Rs, 1,000, a 15 , exc Rs 1,000, not exc 
Rs 1,200, R. 1 a 2, exc Rs 1,200, not 
exc. Rs. 1,600, R. 1 a, 8 ; exc Rs 1,600, 
not exc. Kb 2,500, Rs 2 a 4 , exc Rs 
2,600, not exc Rs. 6,000, Rs 4 a 8 , exc 
Rs 5,000, not exc. Rs. 7,500, Rs 6 a 12, 
exc Ra 7,500 not exc Rs. 10,000, Rs 9, 
exc Rs. 10,000, not exc Rs. 15,000, Rs 
13 a 8 , exc Rs 15,000, not exc. Ra 
20,000, Rs. 18 ; exc Rs 20,000, not exc 

Rs. 25,000, Rs 22 a 8 ; exc Rs 25,000, 

not exc. Rs 30,000, Rs 27 ; and for everv 
add. Rs. 10,000, or part thereof. In excess 
of Rs. 30,000, Rs. 9. 

Where payable at more than one year after 
date or sight, same duty as a Bond. 

Rs a 

B dl of Lading . . . . . . ..08 

Bond (not otherwise provided for) — 

Not exceeding Rs 10 .. .. .,0 2 

Exc. Rs. 10 but not exc. Rs 60 ..04 
Exc. Rs. 50 but not exc Ra. 100 .08 

Exc. Rs. 100 does not exc. Rs 200 1 0 
Exo. Rb. 200 & does not exc. Re, 300 2 4 


R" a 


T^p to Rs 1,000, every Rs. 100 Or part 0 12 
Nor everv Rs. 600 or part, beyond 

Rs 1,000 3 .2 

Bond, Administration, Cuetoms, Security 
or Moftgaoe Deed — For amount not 
exceediiig Rs 1.000, same duty aa a 
Bond 

In any other case.. ,, ,,10 0 

Canrellation .. .. .,5 0 

Certificate or other Document relating to 

Shares . . . . . , .,02 

Charier Partv . . , . . , . 2 0 

Cheque and demand drafta are exempt 
from stamp duty with effect from Ist 
July 1927 

Composition — Deed . . . . 20 0 

Conveyance, not being a Transfer — 

Not exceeding Rs 50 .. . 0 8 

Exceeding Rs 50 not cxceedlnc Rs 100 1 0 

Exceeding Ra. 100 but does not exceed 

Rs 200 ... 2 0 

Exceeding Rs 200 but does not exceed 

Rs 300 4 8 

For every Rs 100 or part in excess of 

Rs 100 up to Ra 1,000 1 8 

Fo’- every Ra 600, or part thereof, in 

excess of Rs 1.000 . .. ..7 8 


Conveyance relating to iminoxeable property 
situate within Ihciihes o/" Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Poona and Karachi, for the entries m article 
23 the following entriob bhall be substituted, 
namely — 

23 Conveyance (as defined bv section 2 
(10) not being a Transfer charged or exempted 
under No 62— 


1 

Bom- 

bay 

Rs a 


Where the amount or value 
of the consideration tor 
such conv(‘van( es as set 
forth therein does not 
e\( eed Rs 50 0 8 

Where it exceeds Rs 50 but 

<l()es not exceed Rs 100 1 0 

Win re it exceeds Rs 100 init 

does not exceed Rs 200 2 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 200 but 

doc s not exceed R& 300 8 8 

Where it exceeds Rs 300 but 

docs not exceed Rs 400 12 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 400 but 

does not ex{ e( d Rs 500 15 8 


Where it ext eeds Rs 500 but 

does not exceed Rs 600 19 0 

Wliere it exceeds Rs 600 but 

does not exceed Rs 700 22 8 

here it exceeds Rs 700 but 
does not exceed Rs 800 26 0 

Where it exceeds Rs 800 but 

does not exceed Rs 900 29 8 

Where it exceeds Pvs 900 but 

does not exceed Rs 1,000 33 0 

And for every Rs 600 or 
part thereof in excess of 
Rs, 1,000 ,, . 17 8 


Ahmeda- 
bjd, 
Poona 
Karat lii 
Rs a 


0 8 
1 0 
2 0 
6 8 
9 0 
11 8 
14 0 
16 8 
19 0 
21 8 
24 0 

12 8 
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lls a 

Copy of Extract — If the original was not 
chargeable with duty, or If duty with 
which it was chargeable does not 
exceed 1 Bupee . . . . . . ..10 

In any other case . . . . .20 

Counterpart or Duplicate — If the duty 
with which the original instrument is 
chargeable does not exceed two rupees — 

The same duty as is payable on the 
original. In any other case . . 2 0 

Delivery Order ..0 1 

Entry in any High Court of an Advocate 

or Vakil '•‘OO o 

In the case of an Attorney .. ..500 0 

Instrument — Apprenticeship .. .. lO 0 

Divorce .. .. .. ..50 

Other than Will, recording an adoption 
or conferring or purporting to confer 
Authority to adopt .. •. 20 0 

Lease — Where rent is fixed and no pre- 
mium is paid for less than 1 year, same 
duty as Bond for whole amount , not 
more than 3 years, same as Bond for 
average annual rent reserved , over 8 
years, same as Conveyance for consi- 
deration equal to amount or value of 
the average annual rent reserved , for 
indefinite term, same as Conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the amount 
or value of the average annual rent 
which would be paid or delivered for 
the first ten years if the lease continued 
so long , in perpetuity, same as Conve\- 
ance for consideration equal to one- 
fifth of rents paid in respect of first 
60 years Where there is premium 
and no rent, same as Conveyance for 
amount of premium , premium with 
rent, same as Conveyance or amount 
of premium in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on the 
lease if no fine or premium or advance 
had bppn paid or delivered 

Allotment of bhares .. ..0 2 

Credit 0 2 

License .. .. .. .. 10 0 

Memo, of Association of Company — If 
accompanied by Articles of Association *^0 0 

If not so accompanied . . .80 0 

Notarial Act . .. .. ..2 0 

Note or Memo intimating the purchase 
or sale — 

(a) Of any Goods exe in value Rs 20 0 4 

(f>) Of any Stock or marketable Secu- 
rity exceeding in value Rs 20 — 
a 2 for every Rs 5 000, or part 
(66) Of Government Sei urity - 
Subject to a maximum of Rs 20, 

2 as for every Rs 10,000, or part 
Note of Protest by a Siilp’s Master . 1 0 

Partnership — Where the capital does not 
exceed Rs 600 .. .. ., 5 0 

In any other case ,, .. .. 20 0 

Dissolution of . . , , . . . . 10 0 

Pohry of Insurance — 

(1) Sea — Where Tjromium does not 

exceed rates of 2a , or ^ pei cent of 
amount insured 0 1 

In any other case forRs. 1,000 or part 
thereof . . . . . .01 

(2) For time—For every Rs 1,000 or 

part Insured, not 6X0. 6 months .. 0 2 


Rs. a. 

Exceeding 6 and not exceeding 12 
months . . . . . ..04 

If drawn in duplicate, for each part — 

Half the above rates, for Sea and 
Time. 

(3) Fire — When the sum Insured does 

not pxeeed Rs 6,000.. .. . 0 8 

In any other case . 1 0 

In respect of each receipt for any 
payment of a premium on any 
renewal of an original policy — One- 
half of the duty payable in respect 
of the original policy in addition to 
the amount, If any chargeable under 
4rt 53 {Receipt) 

(4) Accident and Sickness — Against 

Railway accident, valid for a single 
journey only . .01 

In any other case — for the maximum 
amount which mav become payable 
in the case of any single accident or 
sickness wherp such amount does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000, and also where 
amount exe Rs 1,000, for every 
Rs 1 ,000 OT part . . 0 2 

(5> Life, or otJn r Tns}(tnn(r, not sper i- 
Jualfif pioiuff'd for — 

Ij\»r c\oiy sum not exceeding 

Rs 250 0 2 

Rxe<'pf»lnff Rh 260 but not exceed- 
ing Rs 500 0 4 

For eveiy sum insured not exceed- 
ing Rs 1,000 and also for every 
Rs 1 000 oi iiart 0 6 

If drawn in duplic.ite for each part 
liaU the above rates 
Insurance bv way of Indemnity 
against liability to pay damages 
on account of accidents to 
workmen employed bv or under 
the insurer or acainst liability 
to pay compensation under the 
Workmen’s Gompensation Act 
of 1923 For every Rs 100 or 
part payable as premium 0 1 

In case of a i e-in''Uranre by one Com- 
pany with another— i of duty pay- 
able in respect of the original insu- 
rance, but not less than 1 anna, or 
more than 1 Re. 

Policies ot all classes of Insurance not 
Included in Article 47 of Schedule 1 
of Stamp Act of covering goods, 
merchandise, personal effects, crops 
and other property against loss or 
(lainace, are liable to the same duty 
as Policies of Hre Insurance. 

Pou'cr of Atfuiney — 

For the sole purpose of procuring the 
registration of one or more dociiments 
In relation to a single transaction 
or for admitting execution ot one or 
more such documents . . 10 

When required In suits or proceedings 
under the Presidency Small Causes 
Courts Act, 1882 .. .. 1 0 

Authorising 1 person or more to act in 
a single transaction other than that 
mentioned above . . . 2 0 

Authorising not more than 5 persons 
to act jointly and severally in more 
than 1 transaction, or generally . . 10 0 
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Authorising more than 6 but not more 
than 10 persons to act 
When given for oonalderatlon and 
author! «lng the Attorney to sell any Im- 
movable property — The same duty as a 
Conveyance for the amount of the conai- 
deratlou 

In anv o<-her case, (or each person 
authorised 
Promissory Notes — 

(а) When payable on demand — 

(I) When theamount or value does 

not exceed Ur. 250 

(II) When r he amount or value ex- 

ceeds Us 250 but docs not ex- 
ceed Us. 1,000 . . 

(ill) In any other case . 

(б) When payable otherwise than on 
demand — The same duty as a Bill 
of exchange for the same amount 
parable otherwise than on demand 

(It is important that only one stsmp of 
the correct denomination should be used) 
Proteet of BtH or Note 
Protest by the Master of a Ship 
Proxy 

Receipt for value exc. Us. 20 
Reconveyance of mortgaged property — 

(a) If the consideration for which the 
property was mortgaged does not 
exceed Us 1,000 — the same duty as 
a bond for the amount of such 
consideration as set fortli In the 
Reconveyance 

(b) In any other case 

Release — that Is to say, any Instrument 
whereby a person renounces a claim 
upon another person or against any 
specified property — 

(а) If the amount or value of the claim 
does notexcecd Us 1,000 — The same 
duty as a Bond for such amount 
or value as set forth In the llelease 

(б) In any other case 

Ee'*vondervtxa Bond — The same duty as a 
Bond for the amount of the loan 
secured. 

Security Bond — (a) When the amount 
secured does not exceed Us 1,000 — 
The same duty as a Bond for the 
amount secured 
(^) In any other case 
Settlement — The same duty as a Bond 
(but m its application to the cities 
of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Pooua and 
Karachi the same duty as a conveyance 
if the property set apart is immoveable 
and the purpose is one other than 
charitable or religious) for the sum equal 
to the amount or value of the property 
— settled as set forth in such settlement 
Reivycation of Settlement — 7’he same duty 
as a Bond (but in its application to the 
cities of Bombay, Ahmedabad, Poona 
and Karachi the seme duty as a con- 
veyance If the property set apart is 
immoveable and the purpose is one 
other than charitable or religious) for a 
sum equal to the amount or value of the 
property concerned as set forth in the 
instrument of revocation but not 
exceeding ten rupees 


Ua. a 
20 0 


0 2 
0 4 


10 0 


10 0 


Us a 

Share-warrant to bearer Issued under the 
Indian Companies Act — One and a half 
times the duty payable oU a conveyance 
for a consideration equal to the nominal 
amount of the shares specified in the 
warrant 

Shipping Order . 0 1 

Surrender of Lease — When duty witn 
which lease is chargeable does not 
exceed Us 6 — The duty with which 
such Lease is chargeable. 

In any other case 5 q 

Transfers of Shares — One-half ol the duty 
payable on a Conveyance lor a consi- 
deration equal to the value of the share 
Transfer of any Interest secured by a 
Bond, Mortgage-deed, or Policy of 
Insurance — If duty on such does nor 
exceed Us 10 — The duty with which 
such Bond, <fcc., is chargeable. 

In any other case 10 o 

— of any property under the Adminis- 
trator General’s Act, 1S74, Section 31 10 0 

— of any trust property without con 
sidoratlon from one trustee to another 
trustee or from a trustee to a benefi- 
ciary — Five rupees or such smaller 
amount as may be chargeable for 
transfer of shares 

Transfer of Lease by way of assignment 
and not by way of under-lease — The 
same duty as a conveyance for a consi- 
deration equal to the amount of the con- 
sideration for the transfer. 

Trusty Declaration of — Same duty as a 
Bond for a sum equal to the amount or 
value of the property concerned, but 
not exceeding 15 (• 

Revocation of — Ditto, but not exceeding 10 o 
Warrant for Oood^i 0 H 

N B. — The following PiesR Note issued by llu 
Director of Jntonnation, Boiubay, on 2Htli 
N'oveinbei 10.33, is republished lor ni- 
toiiiiatioii of the jiublic 

“ At present \ Anna, 1 Anna, 2 Annas and 3 
Auius unified stamps (maiked ‘ India Post.igf 
and Ue venue ’) are used lor pui poses ot 
postage as well as lor stamping certain docu- 
ments eq, leceipts (Jlo^o^nment lia\( 
(It cidoil that tlu'se stamps should be abolished 
Irom 1st April 1934 and that In tlieir place 
separate stamiis for postage and rcvcniH 
i espeotively should be introdiK ed Fiom Dl 
\l)ril 1034 the mw postal stamps (jun not D 
used toi levcuue purposes and tlie new ^(‘^eulJ( 
stamps cannot lie used for postal jmiposes 
With a view to at custom the jmblie to thi^ 
thange. Government ha\e decided to intro 
duce, during the peiiod Iroin 1st Januan 
1934 to 31st March 1934, special overprinted 
levcnue stamps eoncnrrently with the exist- 
ing unitled stamps During this period it 
will be open to the publk to use either the 
spin lal ovei prill ted revenue stamps (marked 
‘ Bombay Revenue ') or the ualfled stamps 
(marked ‘ India Postage and Revenue ’) for 
the ]nirpose of stamping documents After 
.31st March 1934, the low stamps mentioned 
m paragraph 1 of this Press Note must be 
used The special overprinted revenue 
stamps and the new revenue stamps to be 
introduced from Ist April 1934 will be avail- 
able foreale at all post offices. 
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The Indian National Congress. 


For a cotoplete history of the movement re 
<pre 83 nted by the Indian National Congress 
the reader Is referred to earlier editions of the 
Indian Year Book. The Congress was founded 
in 1885 by Mr Allan Octavian Hume, a retired 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and It held 
its first session in Bombay at Christmas of that 
year, the fundamental principles of the Congress 
wore laid down to be — 

Flrstlv, the fusion into one national whole 
of all the different and discordant ele- 
ments that constitute the population of 
India , 

Secondly, the gradual regeneration, along 
all lines, mental, moral, social and poli- 
tical of the nation thus evolved , and 
Thirdh, tbc consolidation of union between 
England and India by securing' the modi- 
fication of such of the conditions as may 
be unjust or injurious to the latter 
country 

With these objects in view the Congress pur- 
sued an uneventful career until 1907 It un- 
■doubtedlv exercised a great influence in induc- 
ing a spirit of national unity amongst the diverse 
peoples of India, in focussing the chief political 
grievances, and In providing a training ground 
for Indian politicians But in 1907 the Extre- 
mists, chiefly of the Deccan and the Central 
Provinces, who had for some time chafed under 
the control of the older generation, succeeded 
in wrecking the Surat se'^sion ot the Congress 
and produced a split which had long been seen 
to be imminent The senior members of the 
Congress therefore re-crystallised its creed In 
definite terms They laid down that — 

“'Ihe objects of the Indian National 
Congress are the attainment by the people of 
India of a system of Government similar to 
that enjoyed by the self-governing merabert 
of the Biltlsh Empire, and a participation bj 
them in the rights and respoiisibilities of th< 
Empire on equal terms with tliose members 
These objects are to be achieved by consti- 
tutional means by bringing about a stead j 
reform of the existing system of administra 
tion and by promotmg national unity, fostering 
publie spirit and developing and organising 
the intelleirual, moral, econotrlc and lada«triu) 
resources of the country *' 

For some years following 1907 efforts were 
made to heal the split and these were without 
avail until 1916 when a re-imited Congress met at 
Lucknow under the presidency of Babu Ambica 
Charan Muzuindar of Fandpur in Bengal. But 


the union then effected wa» purely superficial; 
the difference between the Moderates and the Ex- 
tremists was fundamental , the Extreuiiste cap- 
tured the machinery of the Congress and from 
the period of the special session held at Calcutta 
In September 1920 the Congress passed entirely 
under the domination of Mr Gandhi and his 
lieutenants In 1927 the Congress actually 
adopted independence as the goal of India 
In the following two years the Congress made 
what the extreme leftists described as a climb- 
down, while the Liberals moved towards the 
left, with the result that for a time there appeared 
to be a commonness of purpose between the 
Liberals and Congressmen At its 1928 Session 
the Congiess, while adlioring to Independence, 
agreed to aecejit Dominion Status if granted, be- 
fore tlie end oi 1 929 Things were tending towards 
a satisfactory settlement when in the latter 
halt ot 3 929 the Congress insisted on the imme- 
diate grant of Dominion Status or an assurance 
that Dominion Status would be the basis of 
dis( ussion at the Bound Table Conference to be 
com cried in England between representatives 
of England and the two Indias Here was the 
parting ol the wavs I'he Liberals went their 
wav and the Congress its owm In fulfilment 
of the “ ultimatum ” issued at its previous 
Session, the Congress, at its 1029 Session, 
declared lor comjilete independence or “ Buma 
Sw^araj ” Througliout the year 19:J0 the Con- 
gress was engaged m a defiance of the law of the 
land which, it was hoped, would help India, 
to attain (omplete independence Early next 
year the Congress actually suspended civil 
disobedience by viitiic of an agreement arrived 
at with the Government, but the fulfilment oi 
the terms of this agreoment gave rise to trou- 
ble and auo^^her agreement was concluded 
As a result ot this Mi Gandhi, on behalf of the 
Congress, aetualB went to London to take part 
m the Hound Table Conference While he was 
away things took a turn for the worse in the 
country, and matters reached a crisis with the 
birth of the New Y"car In 1932 the Govern- 
ment bent all its efforts to making it impossible 
for the Congress to carry on its subversive acti- 
vities and succeeded fully in its object Con- 
gress was crushed and all forms of Congress work 
throughout the fcuntry were successfully 
prevented In fait as well as in law Congress 
ceased to exist It became impossible for 
Congressmen even to hold their annual sessions 
since 1932 For some time it existed in fact, 
though not in law , init of late it has ceased to 
exist even in fact 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION MOVEMENT. 


It was in 1 920 that Mr Gandhi, who had only 
in the previous year unsuccessfully started his 
Passive Resistance struggle as a protest against 
the Rowlatt Act, conceived his idea of non- 
co-operation. Originally Intended to he a 
protest against the British policy towards 


Turkey, the “fighting ” of two other grievance 
was later on added to Its first object, namely* 
the punishment of officials in the Punjab Martial 
Law regime and the securing of Swaraj for 
India. Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Shaukat AU were 
able in 1920 to get the Calcutta Special Congress 
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to endorse their programme of " progressive | was authorised to give the signal also for a 
non-violent non-co-operation*’ which was campaign of non-payment of taxes and civil 
reiterated by the annual session at Nagpur disobedience Early in 1930 the Congress 
which, on Mr. Gandhi's motion, changed its executive appointed Mr Gandhi as “ Dictator” 
old creed into “the attainment by India of for all India and gave him power to launch 

Swaraj by all legitimate and peacetul means ” civil disobedience as and when he thought 

The stern measures adopted by local Govern- fit This Mr Gandhi did m March and practi- 

ments led to the imprisonment of a large cally the whole eountry was set ablaze There 

number of active Congressmen with the was open defiance of the law all over the land, 
result that the Ahmedabad Congress in 1921 notwithstanding the efforts of the Government 
made a “grim resolve” to challenge the “ re- | to put down illegal activities The movement 
pression movement ” by appointing Mr Gandhi waned by the end of the year through sheei ex- 
as dictator and bv resolving to start a “ No haustion and f ivil di'-obediente was au‘>pended 
Tax” campaign at Bardoli. The riots in Chaiiri early in 1931 a" a result of negotiations between 
Chaura in 1922, preceded bv the Bombay riot*- | the Viceroy and Mr Gandhi The >ear 1931 
in 1921 during the Prince of Wales’ visit ^see i was a year of negotiations although the dis- 
1923 and 1924 editions of this book) opened cnssions centred on alleged breathes of the 
Mr. Gandhi’s eves to the imoossibilitv of main* Yiceroy-Gandhi understanding The efforts for 
taining a non-violent atmosphere under exciting peace were carried to the point of inducing 
conditions. He suspended his proposed civil Mr Gandhi to participate in the Hound Table 
disobedience campaign and replaced it bv what Conference in London to L>rmulatc a conati 
Is known as the Bardoli Programme which cs- tution for India All this, however, proved 
chewed ail the aggressive items of non-c'i-opern- ^ to be a lull in tlie storm which again broke out 
tion in favour of the promotion of inter- ' m fuller fury e.iils in the New Year On the 
communal unity and khaddar So«m after I ground that the Government had broken the 
Mr Gandhi was arrested for sedition, tried and I understanding arrived at between the Viceiov 
sentenced to undergo imprisonnaent for six 1 and Mr Gandhi, the Congress leader dedared 
years. (See 1923 and 1024 editions ) | m favour of a revival of aggiessivc non-io- 

This turn of events threw cold water on the] Governnunt, howtver, was 

enthusiasm of non-co-operators who got dis- , prej’^^u d for it smiultaneouslv with 
couraged. In order, therefore, to sound the I (Tmgivss decision 

country's readiness tor aggressive action once motion its I'^werful 
more, the All-India CongrcssCornn.itteeaproiDt- hi'X'n and grapph d with the nmewed non- 
ed a Committee,knowna8the Civil Disobedience I movi'nient beloie it had time to 

Committee, in June 1922 The Committee I ^ 

toured the country and in October, 1922, pro j was born this time In short th( 

duced two reports, one favouring Council entrv , inmcnt kilh d the non-io-opeiation movc- 
to offerobstruction to Governnientand theothci ' I'l, Another attmnpt was made in the 
recommending the adoption of the Bardoli i>“d<ih; of 19 bl to re vive it m an attmiuated 
Programme A battle royal ensued betweei | but the “ individual t ivil disohedicnee ”, 

the two partif s for two or three years, the Swara vv«is ( allc d, was still boin (See later) 
jists— or the “Co-operators,"^ as they were [ Congress in 1925-32 

derisively called by the non-co-opciators — | The career ot the Congress between the Bel- 
carrymg the day throughout Every little i gaum session, when the N C O movement was 
triumph of the Swarajists meant a diminution | suspended, and the ycirs 1929-30, when civil 
of the prestige and influence of the No-Changers | disobedience w.is revived, was comp irativclv 
This went on for some time until the Belgaum i dull During the first half of ] 925 the Congress 
session of the Congress, presided over bv j polu v wis one of aimless diift The death 
Mr Gandhi himself, suspended the non-f o- <»f Mr C It Das demoralised the Swarajist"- 
operation programme Theieby the movement j Mr Gandhi promptly went to their rescue and 
was practuaJly killed, and, strange to say, it | .at the end of the year the Swarajists’ political 
received its death-blow at the hands of the | programme was formally adoj)ted bv the Cawn- 
very author of its being But the fond parfiit] pore Congiess 'ITie 41 st session of the Congress 
did not lose heart and bided his time His whlih met in Ass.im during Cliristrnas week in 
chance came in 1928 when the Congress was 192b, set its fate against the acceptame oi 
Split into two warring camps One was ready ministtrsliipa or other offices m the gift of the 
to accept Dominion Status for India, while the Government — in other words, discountonanecd 
other would have nothing short of indepen- “ Hesponsive Co-operation”, a new creed 
dence At the psychologiuil moment, Mr whidi had sprung up within the Swarajist ranks - 
Gandhi staged a re-entry into the political and approved of the polu y of rejection of budget 
arena— he had been but a silent spectator during and lefusal of supplies until a response to the 
the five preceding years — and, professing to “ national demand ” was forthcoming 
effect a compromise within the Congress, provided All this talk and quarrel about the Internal 
a loophole for the revival of non-co-operation affairsoftheCongressweresetatrestbythcnoii- 
Although Dominion Status was actually declared inclusion of Indians on the personnel of the 
in 1929 to be the goal of Indian political progress. Royal Commission on Indian Reforms 
Mr Gandhi insisted on having it on the spot i Most of the lpad«*rs fancied that it would bt 
and when that was naturally refused he returned an Insult to Indui if Indians were not appointed 
^ his old love, non-co-operation and boycott members of the Commission Even moderates, 
biding his time, and the astute reputed for their sobriety and reasonableness, 
Tioutician, that lie Is, he reintroduced in affected extremism The Viceroy endeavoured 
December 1929 bis formula that had been dead — ^but in vain — to explain the position to 
five years Indeed the Congress Executive Indian leaders (See Year Book of 1928). 
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Congressmen, of 0010 * 80 , met during Christmas 
1927 and resolved to boycott the Simon Commis 
sion, declared independence us tlie goal of India 
and offered some solutions for tlie Hmdu-Muslim 
problem In the following year the Congicss, 
in its plfn,ir\ session at Calcutta, declared that 
Dominion status would bo acceptable to India 
I'his, it will be recalled, marks a retuin to 1908 
when, soon after the Surat split, it was stated 
th.it the objtits of the Congress were, among 
other things, “ the attainment by the people ol 
India of a system ol Government similai to thxt 
enjoyed by the self-governing members of the 
British limi)ire ” This, however proved to be 
a mere sinok('-sr icon raist'd by Congri'Bs taeti- 
( lans to ( on(( al from tlie woilci tlieii Ksil intim- 
tion which was disclosed in Dc'cember 1929 

Tlie Congress which met in Calcutta during 
Christmas in 1928 under the presidency of 
Pandit Motllal jNeliru, was divided into throe 
eamj^is, tiie advocates of complete independence, 
those w ho wanted Dominion status and nothing 
beyond that, and Pandit Motilal sandwiched 
between the two, with one foot In eithc'r camp 
This was just the opiiortumty for winch Mr 
Gandhi had ajiparcntly been waiting, and he 
staged a come back at tlie psychologic al moment 
He threw in ius weight with Paiidit Motllal 
and sponsored a compromise foimula Tina 
satisfied ncitlier wing but eventually a 
resolution was adopted which apf^roved ol the 
Neliru Ueports emlxidving a “Svearaj ” consti- 
tution framed bv a ( ommittco under the Chaii- 
mamhip ot ttie Ikandit Motllal Nehru and con- 
sisting ot mcmheis of all paitics) as a great step 
in political advance and, wiiilst adhcimg to the 
Madras resolution on indci)ciidence, the Cc)iigi(‘ss 
was prepared, subject to tlie exigencies ot the 
political situation, to adopt the Nehru consti- 
tution, if it was acccided by the Bntisli Parha- 
ment before tlie expiry of 1929 , and li that did 
not happen the Congress would revive non- 
violent non-cooperation , Congressmen could, 
in the mcanwliile, carr> on propaganda toi 
independence. 

The political outlook was gloomy, indeed, 
and there was a clear call for a generous 
gesture trora Biltatm Lord Jrwiii, the s^mjja- 
th(tic Viceroy, ^aw tins and strove Ijis utmost 
to ] lacato legitimate Indian lc( Img lie under- 
took a trip to England on foui months’ leave 
and had long conversations with the India 
Olhee Chief and the newly tamed Lai our 
Cabinet of lintam Hi retunu d in the last 
week of October andwitliin a lew dajs of liis 
arrival issued irom Dellii a statement wbicli 
has since bei onio famous as tlie Viceroy’s 
Declaration of October 31, 1929 “ 1 am 

authorised", he said, “ on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government, to state clearly that, in their 
judgment, it is implicit m the Declaration of 
1 917 that the natural issue of India's constitu- 
tional progress, as there contemplated, is the 
attainment of Dominion Status ’’ His Excel- 
lency announced the British Government’s 
intention to summon a conference of represen- 
tatives of British India and Indian States 
to discuss British Indian <ind All-Indian problems 
for seeking the greatest possible measure of 
agreement for the final proposals to be placed 
before Parliameut 


The main feature of the Congress session held 
shortly after was the reascendancy to power of 
Mr Gandhi The principal resolution went 
through succossfully and, in fulfilment of the 
Calcutta Congress " ultimatum," Independence 
was declared when the New Year was rung in 
and the " Independence Hag” was hoisted 

Events moved ver> fast in Indii in 1930 
whidi has been epoth.il in the country’s politiuil 
history On the one hand, the British Govern- 
mt lit took practical measures to devise a consti- 
tution il machinery that would place India on 
the lugliroad to responsible self-government 
(sec* Bound Table Contereme section), on the 
other, the Congiess, the jiremier political organi- 
sation ot tlic country , made a bold bid tor com- 
plete independence — or " Puma Swaraj". 


Civil Disobedience Movement 

In pmsuaiice of tlic resolution of the Lahore 
Congiess, it was dc'cided by the Congress leaders 
early in the year to test the strength and 
willingnc'ss of the country to undertake 
and carry on a piogramine involving loss, 
suffering and sacrifice, and with this end in 
view they oiganiscd what has since been c«illed 
the "Independence Day" demonstration 
The response, accoidmg to the Congrc'ss leaders, 

‘ exceeded anticipations" Having thus 
ventilated the new revoliitionarv policy of the 
Lahore Congress and satisfied themselves that 
their methods would obtain general support 
mthe country, the Working Committc'c appoint- 
ed at Lahore met at Ahmedabad and decided 
to inaugurate mass civol disobedience It 
appointed Mi Gandhi as the “Diitator” of the 
Congress and gave him full powc*rs to launch, 
conduct and carry on the movement 

Befoic taking what he desciibcd as his 
"final plunge” m jcolitics, Mr Gandhi wrotein 
first w’cek ol March his famous letter to the 
Viceroy announcing his determination to 
launch civil di'^ obedience it liis demands 
were not met TJjcy weie the fuiiious Eleven 
Points of Mr Gandhi— total piohibltion , 
reduction of the rupee ratio to Is 4d , 
icductioii of the land revenue to at least 50 
per cent and making it subject to legislative 
control, abolition ot the salt t.ix, reduction 
ot the military expenditure to at least 50 per 
cent , to begin with , reduction of the salaries 
of the higher grade service men to one half 
or less, so as to suit the reduced revenue , protec- 
tive tariff on foreign cloth , the passage of the 
Coastal Traffic Reservation Bill , discharge of 
all iiolitical piiscmcrs, withdrawal of all political 
prosecutions, ubn gation of section 124-A, of 
the llegulation of 1818 and the like, and permis- 
sion to all Indian exiles to return , the abolition 
ot the G 1 D or its popular control , and the 
issue of licenses to use fire-arms for self-defence, 
subject to popular control. 

The reply sent to Mr Gandhi by the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy regretted that 
Mr Gandhi contemplated " a course of aoGon 
whicli is clearly bound to involve vlolatUjn of 
the law and danger to the public peace 
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When his Impossible demands were turned 
down, Mr Gandhi outlined a programme of 
civil disobedience consisting of various items 
calculated to subvert the Government by break- 
ing certain laws, reducing its income from 
excise and customs duties, inducing Government 
servants to resign, picketing liquor shops and 
shops dealing in foreign, particularly British, 
goods, mainly British cloth, and urging the 
masses not to pay land revenue, chowkidari 
tax and forest grazing fees The salt Act was 
the first target. 

After organising his forces in various centres 
in the country, Mr. Gandhi inaugurated his 
civil disobedience movement by setting out on a 
march on foot from his Ashram at Sabarmati 
with the object of breaking the salt law 
and defying the Government He leachcd 
Band! on the seashore and picked up b.ilt with- 
out paying duty The police did notintortcic 
This was the signal for Congressmen to break 
the law all over the country simultaneously 

On the first few occasions, the Government 
merely looked on, but the law-breaking fever 
spread fast and wide Eventually tlie authori- 
ties took measures to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of Illicit salt They were resisted by 
Congress volunteers who formed a cordon round 
the spot where salt w is made and defied the police 
to arrest them The police arrested them at 
first, but they could not obviously arrest hun- 
dreds of spectators who, though not actually 
engaged in salt making, were encouraging the 
law-breakers, jeering at the police and indulging 
in hostile demonstrations When these crowds 
began to indulge in violence against the jiolice, 
the latter load perforce to disperse them by 
means of the regulation staff known as “ lathi" 
This went on for a while without bringing 
Puma S>,araj any nearer Mr Gandhi found 
a way out of the rut by declaring that he pro- 
posed to raid the salt works at Bharasana, 
near Surat Similar raids were planned on the 
salt depot at Wadala, In Bombxy Shoitlv 
after this, however, Mr Gandhi was arrested 
under the provisions of a century-old Regulation 
and confined during the pleasure of the Govern- 
ment as a state prisoner whose activ ities were 
a danger to the Government established by law 

The raids on the salt works at Bharasana 
and Wadala were carried out repeatedly and 
hundreds were injured when the police rcnelled 
the raid and dispersed the raiilers and sympa- 
thisers The advent of the monsoon put an end 
to salt making and salt depot raids But 
other illegal activities were taken up 

The anniversary of a dead leader, 
" Independence Bay" or some such pretext 
was utilised to organise antl-Government 
demonstrations The arrest of persons who 
were courting arrest was also the occasion 
for a display of hostility against the Govern- 
ment Such disturbances occurred in several 
places, and the police had to impose a ban on 
meetings, processions, demonstrations and the 
like which Invariably disturbed the public 
peace and led to clashes Even these prohi- 
nitory orders were disobeyed thereby compelling 
the police to use force. Two such instances 


occurred in Sholapur and Peshawar. In the 

former place the police were attacked, constables 
mobbed and murdered in broad daylight, and 
Government buildings and law courts set on 
fire Martial law was introduced and quiet 
restored after a long tune In Peshawar also 
rowdy crowds defied the police and even the 
military British troops were stoned People 
were so much inflamed that it took a numbei ol 
weeks for the return of noimal conditions It 
was revealed during the Peshawar disturbances 
that the Congress propaganda had to some 
extent interfered with the discipline of a few 
Indian sepoys 

Nor did the Congress stop here Thinks t(» 
its persistent propaganda, tlio martial raiei 
inhabiting the border were taught to hate the 
British and to expect the establishment of 
“ Gandhi Raj" at an early date A belief 
that the British administration was weakening 
spread across the border to the Afridis wIk^ 
earned out a series ot raids on Peshawar Not 
that these were by any means successful , they 
were easily repelled and severely punished 
But it would not do to allow them to continue 
in the false belief that they could defy tlic 
British Government with impunity The 
Government, therefore, took prompt punitive 
measures and put an end to the raids 

Congressmen living in inland areas stirred up 
villagers against the Government and persuaded 
them to refuse to pay dues for grazing cattle 
In the forests Forest regulations were broken 

Giijerat, where Mr Gandhi’s influence was 
greatest, was the stronghold of the movement 
tor non-piymcnt of land revenue In all th‘ 
four districts ot Giijerat ryots were persuaded 
to wathhold payment of arre,ir8 of the jirevious 
yeais and, later on, of the instalments of the 
following year 

The no-tax campaign and the seditious ajipeah 
calf ulated to disturb the loyalty of the polite 
and the troops could not be allowed to continue 
Similarly, the authorities could not look on 
when Government servants in Gujerat, who 
lefused to resign their posts in obedience to the 
Congress mandate, were subjected to countless 
hardships in the shape not only of social boycott 
but also refusal of daily supplies and even 
of water In several instant es Government 
servants were coerced and prevented from 
doing their duty — things were made so hot for 
them The activities of the Congress 

in other spheres also became too mischievous 
to be tolerated any longer and the Viceroy 
Issued a series of Ordinances One ot thesi 
gave power to the Governnicnt to conflscati 
the premises of Congress offices whence baneful 
doctrines emanated Refusal of rionnal supplies 
and services to Goveinraent servants was also 
made an offence Later in the year all the 
Congress and allied bodies were declared unlaw- 
ful associations under another Ordinance 

One of the main objects of the Congress was to 
deplete the Government treasury by attacking 
the excise and customs revenue Excise was 
the main source of revenue to most province^’ 
and customs to the central government It 
was also Intended seriously to affect British 
industry, particularly the Lancashire textile 
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trade For this purpose systematic picketing 
of liquor and foreign (especially British) cloth 
shops was resorted to This work was reserved 
for the large number of women who, for the 
first time in the history of politics in India, 
joined the movement in response to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal The willing co-operation of the 
commercial community made the task of 
the women pickets somewhat easy , but in 
several oases coercion replaced peaceful persua- 
sion and the consuming public were put to 
untold hardships The Viceroy issued an 
Ordinance making picketing accompanied by 
intimidation or coercion punishable. 

The uphca\al had its own effect on im- 
pulsl^e and immature youths and the year 
witnessed a large number of revolutionary 
outrages in many of which bombs and fire- 
arms were used Police* officers were killed, 
and an attempt was made to assassinate the 
Governor of the Punjab An armed raid was 
made on the Chittagong armoury Many 
deplored these incidents, but the mischief liad 
been done 


The year 1931, however, opened bright, 
for before the end ot January Mr Gandhi was 
again a free man His release was a magnani- 
mous jjesture on the part of the Jlntish Go\ em- 
inent, intended to create a favourable atmosphere 
in India tor the reception ot the Premu'r’s ‘•tate- 
ment of 19th January and to give the Ctmgri'ss 
a fairchamc to consider the otter embodied 
therein On the ver> da> on which the Premier 
made his famous pronouncement (Sec “Indian 
Hound Table Conterence”) leading delegates 
in J.ondon urged the Premier to tollow up his 
statement with a generous gesture in the shajie 
of general amnesty to all politnal prisoners 
M MacDonald complied and within a week the 
principal Congress leadcis were released from 
prison 

They soon met together and considered the 
Piemiei’s statement which, of course, they 
deemed unacceptable, a deadlock was again 
threatened , but, thanks to the good office^ of 
eminent Liberal leaders, the Congress secured 
the Government’s assent to what has since 
i)ccome famous as the Irwin-Gandhi Pact or 
the Delhi Pact (Sec 1932 Indian Year Book) 

This “ truce “ was signed on the 5th of March 
and wa« hailed all over the country as the dawn 
of a new era of co-operation The past was for 
a time forgotten ana there was a lull in political 
activity All were eagerly looking forward 
to the Congress delegates contributing the 
weight of their influence and experience to the 
success of the second Hound Table Conference 
Nevertheless, a strong undor-currciit of resent- 
ment ran through the ranks of the Congress 
who openlv complained that Mr Gandhi had 
weakly surrendered to the Government in 
agreeing to call off the struggle This feeling, 
which was held by the wild men of the lett 
and impetuous youths, was enhanced by the 
execution of Bhagat Singh and his accomplices 
who had been judicially found guilty of murder 
and other terrorist crimes. The execution 
was the signal fora furore in the country, much 
to the chagrin ol Mr. Gandhi. 
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It was in this state of feeling that the forty- 
fifth session of the Congress met at Karachi 
under the Presidentship of Mr Vallabhbhfti 
Patel (See last year’s Indian Year Book) 

The outstanding feature of the Karachi 
session was the unprecedented outburst of 
revolutionary sentiment which throughout 
characterised its proceedings It was always 
there, but dormant , and the execution of 
Bhagat Singh stirred it up The revolutionaries, 
particularly from Bengal, asserted themselves 
publicly and a determined effort was made to 
torpedo the Delhi Pact The intensity of feeling 
could be gauged by the action of a few youths 
who on the arrival of Mr Gandhi went to the 
length of presenting him with a black flower in 
token of Bhagat Singh’s execution Thus Mr 
Gandhi had to work against insuperable odds 
and It speaks volumes for his great personal 
influence that he managed to carry the day 
This, however, he achieved only by subscribing 
to a resolution which only half-heartedly con- 
demned terrorist outrages, extolling at the same 
time the terrorists’ motives and their “ courage 
and self-sacrifice ’’ In this connection it may be 
noted that following this resolution a number of 
revolutionary crimes were perpetrated during the 
year (Sec hint ye&i' a Indian Year Book) 

To return to the Karachi Congress Such was 
the charm e.\erci8Pd by Mr Gandhi over his fol- 
lowers, sober as well as terrorist, that, in the midst 
of cries denouncing the Delhi Pact as a surrender, 
the open session of the Congress almost unani- 
mously ratified It and nominated Mr Gandhi to 
proceed to the R T 0 as its representative 

The resolution ran “ This Congress, having 
considered the provisional settlement between 
the Working Committee and the Government of 
India, endorses It, but desires to make it clear 
that its cult of independence remains intact. 
The Congress delegation will work for this goal so 
as to give the nation control over the army, 
external affairs, finance and economic policy and 
to have a scrutiny bv an impartial tribunal on 
the financial transactions of the British Govern- 
ment in India and to examine and assess the 
obligations to be undertaken by India ahd 
Fmgland — with right for either party to end the 

S artnershlp at will l^ovided, however, that 
tie Congress delegation will be free to accept 
such adjustments as may be demonstrably 
necessary in the interests of India, the Congress 
appoints Mr Gandhi as its delegate to the R T C. 
with the addition of such representatives as the 
Working Committee may add later ” 

Another Important resolution passed by the 
Congress defined “ Puma Swaraj " This again 
was a sop to the clamant left wing and its rassage 
gave a clear indication of the way the wind was 
blowing The main Idea underlying the resolution 
was the creation of a socialistic state as outilned 
by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in his presidential 
address to the previous session of the Ck>ngTe8s at 
Lahore Astute politician that Mr. Gandhi 
is, he saw in this resolution a formula which 
would prevent an alternative revolutionary 
programme from taking the field. 

Puma Swaraj was defined as a government 
which would secure certain specified fimdamental 
rigb^ for the people, living wage for the worke s, 
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reduction of land revenue, levy of inheritance tax, 
adult suffrage, free primary education, reduction 
In military expenditure and In civil servants* 
salaries, control of key industries, etc. 

The feeling that prevailed at E!arachl char- 
acterised the activities of the Congress throughout 
tlie rest of the year — the same restlessness at 
having to accept the Delhi Pact, the same lip 
condemnation of terrorism side by side with 
sympathy with terrorists. The “ War Lords ’* 
of the Congress were chafing under the enforced 
silence and could hardly resist the tendency to 
create mischief 

It was very easy for them to pick a 
quarrel with the Government over the 
Implementing of the Delhi Pact They 
accused Government of being “ slow and 
niggardly ** in releasing political prisoners 
They insisted on the reinstatement of all village 
ofilcia’s who had resigned when the Congress 
campaign was at its height- -even in the case of 
those who had been replaced since They 
claimed substantial, if not wholesale, remissions 
of land revenue on the slightest pretext They 
bitterly eomplained against alleged excesses of 
the police m collecting land revenue. Taking 
shelter under tlio withdrawal of the aiiti- 
picketing ordinance they continued their picket- 
ing operations as they did during the civil 
disobedience movement This last led to 
sevei al clashes, notably In Cawnpore where 
aggres'^ive picketing resulted in serious and 
prolonged Hindu-Muslim rioting — described as 
a ** ghastly holocaust ” — involving widespread 
massacre 

Speaking of the Cawnpore disturbances and 
the communal tension thnt they led to, one Is 
reminded of the growing differences between the 
Congress and the Muslims that were a feature of 
the year’s politics. Ever suspicious of Congress 
bona fldes towards Muslim rights, the Mahome- 
dans kept aloof from the civil disobedience 
movement and any attempt on the part of Con- 
gress loaders to rope them In resulted in a clash 
Mr Gandhi, however, made repeated attempts to 
placate the Muslims, making numerous offers to 
meet their demands from time to time The bulk 
of the Muslim community w as pai tlcularl y angry 
with Mr Gandhi and the Congress for the tactics 
adopted by them to secure the support of the 
entire community to an agreed formula Mr 
Gandhi and the Congress sought to make capital 
of the presence of a few Muslims in the Congress, 
calling themselves Nationalist Muslims Congress 
was ready, it was stated, to accept any scheme 
on which the entire Muslim community, including 
the Nationalist Muslims, put forward and 
attwnpts were accordingly made in Bombay, 
Ahmedabad, Bhopal, Delhi and Simla, In various 
arts of the year, to evolve a communal formula, 
ut all fell through. 

The Congress made two more attempts In 
July to arrive at a formula and eventually 
drew up a “ compromise between undiluted 
communalisra and undiluted nationalism ” 
Joint (lectorates were to form the basis of 
representation in the future constitution of India, 
but it was agreed that there should be reservation 
of seats in the Federal and Provincial Legis- 
latures on the basis of population with the right 


to minorities to contest additional seats in any 
province where they were less than 25 per cent 
Tills was, of course, not acceptable to the 
Muslims, who, to a man, stood by the Four- 
teen Points, 

Disappointment at the failure to solve the 
communal tangle rendered the political outlook 
gloomy and the Congress leaders began to wonder 
whether any good would result from their partici- 
pation in the Round Table Conference Mean- 
while, those of them who were Itching for a fight 
had succeeded m working up in the country parts, 
particularly in Gujerat and the U P., a situation 
which the Government could hardly tolerates 

In the United Provinces, particularly, an 
agrarian dispute of a purely economic character, 
aggravated by growing trade depression, was 
turned to political advantage by Congressmen 
In the result, although the no-rent campaign 
being part of the civil disobedience movement, 
was abandoned under the Delhi Pact, it was 
revived now, nominally as an economic agitation 
but reallv as a political weapon The Govern- 
ment had perforce to take measures to ensure 
the collection of land revenue, but the Congress 
protested against them Tliis was added to the 
long list of sins of omission and commission, 
of which the Congress accused the Government 
Similarly in Gujerat, it was alleged that the 
police were using excessively coercive measures 
to collect Government dues 

On all these grounds, cumulatively, Mr Gandhi 
declared that the Delhi Pact had been broken by 
the Government and that, therefore, he was 
released fiom his obligation thereunder to 
participate in the Round Table Conference on 
behalf of the Congress “ The civilians have 
undone the statesman’s work ", Mr Gandhi 
complained. Mr Gandhi released for publication 
what he described as a charge-sheet against the 
Government, who replied with an equally long 
list of instances in which the Congress agents had 
broken the Delb i Pact Lengthy correspondence 
passed between Mr Gandhi and the olBcers of 
the Government of Bombay and the Government 
of India, the main jioint of which was Mr Gandhi’s 
demand that the Congress should be recognised 
as an mtermediary between the people and the 
Government and the Government’s firm repudi- 
ation of that contention Numerous intcr\iews 
took place between Congress leaders and 
Government ofllcers, all of wdiich unfortunately 
proved fruitless This new deadlock again 
darkened the political horizon, hut Mr Gandlu 
was induced to ask for an interview with the new 
Vicerov, Lord Willincdon, to "clear up certain 
misunderstandings " ' 

Then began what were known as the Simla 
talks Mr Gandhi asked for an Impartial 
inquiry into the incidents at Bar doll and once 
again the Government of India turned it down 
Nor was the Congress allowed to negotiate with 
the Government as a parallel body on an equal 
footing Eventually, however, the Government 
offered to institute a departmental inquiry into 
the charges made by the Congress against 
officials in Bardoli and this provided a loop-hole 
, for the Congress to get out of the awkwwa 
corner Into which It had placed Itself. Affecthjg 
to be satisfied with this concession, Mr. Gandhi 
' agreed to go to London, 
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(The part played by Mr. Gandhi at the B, T C. 
is referred to in the “ Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference section.) 

With Mr Gandhi away, conditions worsened 
in India and his lieutenants continued their 
activities in defiance of both the Delhi and the 
Simla Pacts Very soon an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion was created in India which found Its 
counterpart in the poor progress made in I ondon 
towards reac hing an agreed formula for the 
future constitution of India. 

Congress propaganda in areas like the North- 
West Frontier Province, easily susceptible to 
subversive doctrines, resulted in a llarc-up 
The tribes on and across the Frontier were led to 
believe that the British authority was on the 
wane and Peshawar was actually invaded The 
“ Bed Shirt ’’ movement, organised by a follower 
of Mr Gandhi, was assuming menacing 
proportions and the Government had to act 
An Ordinance was promulgated with a view to 
checking the spread of this movement, and Khan 
Abdul GafTar Khan, its author, was deported 
from the scene of his operations 

Similarly, an Ordinance was issued to check 
the aggressive no-rent campaign in the United 
Provinces, and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was 
arrested for disobeying certain orders passed on 
him under this Ordinance 


The hollowness of the Congress charges was 
revealed bv the findings of the Inquiry Officer 
who went into the allegations against the police , 
and the Government in Bardoli He held that 
there Hjad been no cases of undue coerfion and 
found most of the Congress charges unfounded 

This gloomv situation coincided with the return 
of Mr Gandhi on the 28th of December, without 
having achieved anything substantial at the 
Bound Table Conference bevond re-statmg the 
lmpos«iible Congress demands proclaimed many 
a time before The stage was thus set for another 
political struggle in the country, which began in 
the first few days of the new year with the arrest 
of Mr Gandhi 


Congress in 193U32 

The Government had planned out its pro- 
gramme thoroughly and was ready to meet an^ 
emergency Within a few hours of the anest 
of Mr Gandhi the Government issued ordinances 
of a comprehensive ch.iracter giving wide poweis 
to the executive to deal witli the ( ivil disobedi- 
enee movement with determination, so that 
tliere was little scope for escape on the part of 
Congressnion (See last j ear’s Indian Year 
Book) 

With such wide powers put into operation 
with extraordinai y speed and rigidity, Congress- 
men all over the country weie hauled up within 
the very first week after the issue of the ordinance. 
In most cases they were rounded up on suspicion 
arising out of their past conduct Later on I 
option was given to them to give undertakings I 
about their future behaviour and thereby fbtaln 
their release. In some cases the authorities 


succeeded in securing such undertakings, but 
in the majority of cases Congressmen remained 
firm In the first three months of the operation 
of the ordinance the jails in almost every pro- 
vince were full to overflowing and special accom- 
modation had to bo found for the thousands of 
prisoners wdio were incarcerated under the new 
policy 

When the life of the ordinances was about to 
expire at the end of six months the Government 
in the centre as well as in the various provinces 
acknowledged that they had almost succeeded 
in sf etching the Congress movement , but they 
pleaded that, althougli the movement had been 
brought under control, the danger of its revival 
was not absent It was theiofore decided to 
consolidate all the ordinamc's into one omnibus 
ordinance and renew them till the end of Decem- 
ber Before the year closed the Government 
tame foiward with Bills both in the centre and 
I in the piovincosto put into the form of a statute 
I the more important pi o visions of the consoli- 
; dated oidlnanco The legislatures in the country 
I had no strong Congress element on ai ( ount of 
[ the boycott of count ils adopted by the Congress 
dining tlio last general elettion, so that the 
Goveinment did not find much difficulty in 
getting the ordinance Itills passed into statutes 
'I'he only < oncession they made was to limit its 
duration to one or two years in the different 
provinces 

I Aftei the first flush of the operation of the 
lordinaiKCs the Congress movement gradually 
weakened No doulit the (’ongress had its 
so-called Emergency Councils and Dictators 
can > mg on civil disobc(iienco activities in a 
spasmodic manner, but it beraine apparent as 
tlie year 1932 advanced that the support from 
the (ountry became less and less month by 
month 

Eailv in the vear 1932 an attempt was made 
to hold the annual session of the Congress at 
Delhi SimiJaiiy another attempt was made 
early in 1933 also On both occasions Bandit 
IMadaii Mohan Malavuya came forward to pre- 
side Batches of Congressmen went from diffe- 
I rent parts of the country to Delhi and Calcutta, 
respectively, but they were all ariested on 
leaving their places or before reaching their 
destination and set free again after the date of 
tlie projected session The Congress claimed 
that in spite of all this obstruction they held 
the sessions and passed resolutions reaffirming 
the (ivil disobedience movement , but the wliole 
thing was practii ally reduced to a farce It 
was really a game of hide and seek It is not 
impossible in such large cities like Delhi or 
Calcutta for a handful of men to meet in spite 
of the detoiminatlon of the police to prevent 
any formal meetings Such was really the case. 
When the police were not within sight and 
bofoie they could come a few men crowded 
together, “ held the session ” and passed resolu- 
tions No sooner w^as this done and, in fact, 
while the “ session ” was in progress, the police 
arrived, dispersed the meeting and arrested those 
who participated In the “ proceedings 

One side effect of the movement for the boycott 
of British goods was the riot between Hindus 
and Muslims in the city of Bombay. It appears 
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that the Muslim community was against the | 
boycott movement and in the attempt to assert I 
its liberty to purchase whatever goods it wanted j 
it came into conflict with the Hindu section of 
the commercial public Words l(xi to blows and I 
quarrels led to a riot which lasted luuily two | 
months levying a heavy toll of nearly 400 killcti , 
and several thousands wound oil j 

Thus from very early in the year 1932 the . 
country was in the grip of the civil disobedience 
movement and the measures which the Govern- 
ment adopted to suppress it After the Govern- j 
ment had put about 75,000 persons in jail all 
over the country, the movement, as stated before, 
began to wane and by the end of the year it 
had nearly disappeared 

In the latter half of 1932 His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment published what is known as the Communal 
Award laying down what it considered to be an 
equitable settlement of the mutual claims of 
the different religious sections in the country 
as regards seats in the legislatures and the 
proportion in whuh they should be dnided 
among them This award \ya8 necessitated 
by the failure of the representatives of different 
communities to arrive at a common settlement 
during the first two sessions of the Hound Table 
Conference In the course of the second H T C 
the minorities, consisting of the Muslims, the 
depressed classes and the Anglo-Indians, arrived 
at a mutual settlement known as the Minorities 
Pact which, they claimed, had the support 
of 4d per cent of the population of India 

When the Award was published it was strongly 
resented by the Hindu community and by the 
extreme section of the Muslim community 
which did not get everything that was claimed 
for the community In the Punjab and Bengal, 
especially, it led to a strong agitation on the 
part of the Hindus 

A section of public men made repeated 
attempts to arrive at a mutual settlement in 
order to replace the Award as provided in 
the Award itself, but nothing resulted. 

Similarly’^ there was great dissatisfaction 
among the Hindu community about the separate 
electorates on which basis provision had lieen 
made in the Communal Award for the represen- 
tation of the depressed classes The Hindus 
claimed that the depressed classes, being but a 
section of the Hindu community', should not 
be permanently separated from the bulk oi 
the Hindu community Mr Gandlii from his 
prison cell made it a question of conscience and 
suddenly declared a fast unto death unless the 
Communal Award w'as amended in respect oi 
the representation of the depressed classes 
by means of separate electorates 

This sudden declaration led to a commotion 
in the country and several leaders gathered 
together in Poona and, with the help of 
l)r Ambedkar and Rao Bahadur Raja, repre- 
senting the tw’O rival groups of the depressed 
classes, and the help of representative Hindus 
like Pandit Malaviya, arrived at a formula 
known as the Poona Pact, which was a modi- 
fication of that portion of the Communal Award 
which dealt with the representation of the 


depressed classes As the crisis in Mr. Gandhi's 
life was approaching, owing to prolonged fast, 
the Prime Minister and the British Cabinet lost 
no time in effecting a modification of the Award 
as desired by the signatories to the Poona Pact 
(Sec last year’s Indian Year Bool ) 

An incidental effect of this fast of Mr Gandhi 
was that it served to bring him once more in 
the limelight after months of obscurity As 
during the past two or three years the Congress 
stood for Mr Gandhi and vice versa and as the 
Government had successfully suppressed the 
Congress movement, Mr Gandhi’s name and 
personality receded into the background at least 
temporarily This oblivion Into which 
Mr Gandhi had been forcibly thrust was shat- 
tered by the “fast unto death", and he became 
once more the dynamic influence of the previous 
year It is true that his activities were confined 
to the uplift of the depressed classes, but the 
contact that he was thereby enabled to establish 
with the outer world served to hearten his 
sympathisers During the fast he was given the 
option of leaving the jail and choosing his own 
residence, provided he undertook not to take an> 
part in the civil disobedienie movement, but 
Mr Gandhi did not av'ail himself of this condi- 
tional offer of freedom and continued to remain 
in jail. 

Even after lie broke his fast he was permitted 
to continue his activities tor the amelioration 
of the condition of the depressed classes and to 
work for the abolition of uiitouehability fioiii 
within ills prison cell His agitation for a change 
in the age-long social law among Hindus pio- 
voked a counter-agitation on the part of orthodox 
Hindus who went to the length of suggesting 
that even if it meant Mr Gandhi’s death they 
would not surrender an inch y'he outburst 
of social reformist enthusiasm engimdered bv 
the “fast unto death" gradually waned and 
m certain respects even a set-back ensuid 
Untouchables’ claim for equality with caste 
Hindus in the matter of entiy into temples It'd 
to clashes These c ircumstances induced 
Mr Gandhi to undertake an unconditional last 
tor twenty-one days Thus once again Con- 
gress leaders and sympathi8( rs had the satisfai - 
tion of seeing the author of non-co-operation in 
the public eye, though in a non-political sphere 

In consideration of the moial and spiiitual 
value attached by Mr Gandhi to his new fa-t 
and in view of his old age and weakened state 
of health. Government unconditionally released 
him the day after the eommeneement of the fast 
Immediately after his release Mr Gandlu 
suspended civil disobedience for six weeks, and 
the period of suspension was 8ubsequentl\ 
extended till August I The fast ran its pres- 
cribed course and was broken at the end of three 
weeks Ml Gandhi is an adept In fasting i‘>J 
long periods and therefore stood the ordeal very 
well Very soon he regained his normal health 
During his convalescence lie held consultation 
with Mr M S Aney, the acting President of the 

Congress, and with Dr M A Ansarl and Di 
B C Roy, two leading Congressmen, who weie 
attending upon him as his medical advisers As 
a result of these conversations, Mr Gandhi 
convened an informal conference of such of the 
I leading Congressmen as were out of jail at the 
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time for considering how far and in what Congress organisations, ini hiding the office of 
direction the OongresB should change its policy the A I C C , should cease to exist for the time 
The C^onferenie met in Poona in the middle of being 
.Inly and was attended by repiesentatne 

t'ongiessnien from all ovci the tountij Meanwhile, Pandit .Tawalmilal Neliiu was 

leleased troni ]ail a shoit while iiefore his tune, 
Mr Gandhi had in the meanwhile sent owing to the serious condition of his mother s 
for the Rt Hon V S Sastri, who came health This ga\e him an opportunity of 
from Coiinhatore One could now gauge what meeting Mr Gandhi and the> had several days' 
ids advice must have been, but it is clear that close consultations It v\'as agreed that they 
the Congiess leader paid little heed to liis should record then respective opinions on the 
counsel Congress policy in the foini ot letters to each 

other and these were later pnlilished Sharp 
The proceedings of the Conference w'eie difterernes of opinion manifested themselves 
throughout lively Two schools of thought during these (onvcrsations, but tlic twm leaders 
emerged from the discussions one held that agreed to ignore them for the pieseiit and con- 
civil disobedience had had sufficient tiial hut centi ate on sm h aspects of Congress w'ork w'hieh 
had failed to achieve the end in view, “ as the weie common ground between them Irom the 
repressive policy of Government has proved published correspondence between them it 
too strong for it”, the other school w'as bee ame known that Pandit Nehru insisted that 
not willing to admit defeat l^iveii though the the Congiess should put into practice its 

number of persons leadv to go to jail and make professed svmpathv for the masses and not rest 

saciiflces for the eonntrv was steadily falling, it (ontent with mere paper resolutions He would 
w'as argued, it was not numbers but the detei- have the Congress come into the open and 
mmation to w'ln freedom which was an important engage itself in active work in the cause of the 

lactor in changing the mentality of (iov eminent peasants and workers fn shoit, he adumb- 

Manv favoured the abandonment of < ivil rated an cconomu scheme based on his soc lalistic 
disobedience and openly acknowiedged tin ideals Mi Gandhi, howevei, accepted the 
failure of the movement, but it seemed cleai voung leaders scheme as an ideal, but refused 
that Mr Gandhi refused to surrendei .according to adopt it as a woikmg programme for the 
to him a Satvagiahi should not rest until Ins immediate Intiire 'I'hev agreed to differ and 
objective w'as attained each pursued lus own course 

Eventuallj the Conference resolved to with- Mr Gandhi l(>ft Poona and reached 
draw civil disobedience as from August ] Ahmcdahad tlirougli Bombav Anticipating 
provided an honourable agreement w'as readied bis sudden arrest, he dismantled his Sabarmati 
with the Viceioy by Mr Gandhi, who was Ashram, giving the inmates full freedom to act 
authorised to seek an inteiview' with his as thev^ liked, citliei to follow bun to jail or 
Evoelleni V for that purpose The Contcrence to work for theii ideals according to their lights 
rctused unconditionally to withdraw civil He offeied the Ashram propei tv to Government 
clisoheclienee or to accept Mr Gandhi s suggcs- and at the same tune intimated his desire to 
tioii to lepl.ue mass <ivil disobedience b\ maidi to the village ot Raas, ai eompanied by a 
individual civil disobedieme few devoted followers, to piactiee “individual 

(ivil disobeiliciice ” Tiit contemplated march 

In pursuance of this resolution, Mr Gandlii was pre vented and Mr Gandhi and ills tollowers 
reciuested the Viceroy to giant liim an intei- were taken into c ustodv I lie Congress 
view, blit the reciuest was turned down on the dictator was taken to Yeravda and served wuth 
ground that the interview was foi the purpose an order under the ITimmal I, aw Amendment 
of initiating m^gotiations with Government lestncting lus movements, which he 

regarding conditions tor the withdrawal ot civil naturallv disobeyed I’lieieupon he was 
disolieclience and that Government could not re-arrested, tried in court and sentenced to one 
enter into any negotiations for the wuthdraw’al v ear’s impiisonment m “A” class He was 
of a w'holly nnconstitntional movement A thus no more a State piisoner detained under a 
second request by Mi Gandhi, offering to centu^^ -old regulation at the will of the executive 
explain to the Viceroy that the proceedings of government, cnjo>mg extra-penitentiarv rights 
the Poona Conference, taken as a whole, weie viv lespeet of iiiteiview, etc , but an ordmaiy 
calculated to bring about honourable peace, met prisonei like other political offenders This 
with a similar fate Tiie repl\ to the seioml circumstance notwithstanding, Mr Gandhi 
request was that there could be no question ol insisted on lieiug given the same tacilities to 
holding conversations witli the lepiesc'iitative oi do propaganda on liehalt ot the Harljans 
an association whiih liad not aliandoned a as he enjoyed during his ineaieeration 
movement mtendecl to loerce Goveimmnt 1)^ unclei Regulation 111 of 1818 As a special 
moans of unlawful activities ease Government waived i ertaiii of the Jail rules 

and allowed him, wdthm llndts, to direct the 

Soon after the eomlublon of the Confereiue, Harljan uplift movement He flist accepted these 
Mr Aney, the acting President of the Congress, concessions, hut changed his mind and announced 
issued a statement In which lie retiised uiuondi- a hungei strike until he was given the former 
tlonally to withdraw the civil disobedience facilities Government remained unmoved and 
movement, but ordered the discontiniianee for after a few davs’ fast he was removed to hospital 
the time being of all muss civil disobedience, still as a piisoner When, however, he enters the 
including the no-tax and no-rent campaigns, danger zone, he was unconditionally releaswl 
reserving the right to any individual who might on medical advice He broke his lost, but 
be ready for suffering The secret methods declaied that lie would not exploit the release 
adopted till then were to be abandoned and all granted under such peculiar clrcumatances to 
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further political ends. He would consider 
himself a political prisoner till the expiry of the 
period of sentence imposed on him During 
all this period there was very little Congress 
activity Government did not allow the 
Congress to raise its head What little interest 
there was in Congress work was side-tracked 
and people's attention, was diverted to Harijan 
work — one more instance of how the Congress 
was Mr Gandhi and vice versa during the past 
few years He threw himself heart and soul 
into the Harijan campaign, but as far as polities 
were concerned he issued on himself a self- 
restricting ordinance Government let him free 
to tour the country urging the removal of 
untouchability, collecting funds for the educa- 
tion and social amelioration of the Deprc'-sed 
Classes, pleading with high class Hindus to open 
the doors of caste temples, to Haiijan worshippers 
and to give them the use of public roads, wells 
etc He visited several places in the Karnatak, 
Andhra, the Tamil Districts and Malabai, 
including Mysore, Cothm, Travancore and 
Hyderabad States He met with opposition 
from orthodox Hindus, and rowdy scenes and 
even clashes occurred at more than one place 
between the Sanatanists (orthodox people) and 
the reformers. 

The tour was interrupted by the disaster m 
Bihar where iinprei edented earthquake shocks 
had laid waste flelds and redm ed towns to rum 
On reaching Patna aftei same delay Mr Gandhi 
found that the situation called for immediate 
and sustained relief and rcconstiiu tioii, and at a 
meeting of the Central Hclief Committee he 
announced his readiness to oifer the lespectful 
co-operation of the ('ongress witli Government 
in affording relief to the destitute victims Once 
before Congress leaders had taken an active 
interest in the proceedings of the Assembly m 
connection with the Temple Entiy Bill (winch 
has been ciiculated for eliciting public opinion) , 
and now in the face of a great disaster the 
C/ongress again decided to co-operate Many 
attached great signifli ance to this gesture and 
foresaw the development ot co-operation in other 
flelds of public activity 

In fact, the country had been prepared for a 
change in (Jongress policy One small but 
important section of Congressmen in Maharashtra 
(including the Berars) proclaimed a revolt 
against nvil disobedience and started a separate 
party within the Ckmgress to work for the lilting 
of the ban on Councils and to contest the 
elections under the new reform scheme The 
Demociatic Swaraj Party (as the new organisa- 
tion was called) was composed piedorainantlv, 
of right wing Congressmen of the Maharashtra 
districts of Bombay and C P This constituted 
a definite move to break the influence of Mr 
Gandhi and his junta on nationalist opinion m 
the country The three articles of the Party 
are firstly, the achievement of complete 
Independence by all legitimate and peaceful 
means should be the country's goal , secondly 
civil disobedience, whether of the individual or 
mass variety, should in the present circumstances 
of the country be withdrawn , and, thirdly, all 
representative institutions from the village 
panchayats to the Central Legislature should be 
captured for the political advancement of the 
country. 


These efforts were assisted by similar action 
by other sections of Congressmen in Madras and 
the Andhra Provinces. The intensity of revolt 
grew steadily until an attempt was made to 
convene a conference during the Easter at Delhi 
to discuss the re-onentations of Congress policy 
Nothing definite, however, has happened upto 
the time of writing this review, but indications 
point to a swing to the right A change dn 
Congress policy seems certain soon after 
publication of the report of the Joint Select 
Committee. 

Indian Princes and Reforms — During the past 
four or five years the Indian Princes have figured 
largely in discussions on the future constitu- 
tional machinery of British India They became 
actively mtt^rcsted in British Indian Reforms 
with the announcement made by representa- 
tive Princes at the First Round Table Confer- 
ence that they would join an All-India federation 
provided there were adequate safeguards ior 
them This enthusiasm however, waned in 
1931 when some prominent Princes began to 
entertain doubts about the advisability oi their 
joining the Federation The Congress resolution 
which set its goal as the establishment of a 
socialist state and the subsequent pronounce- 
ments of Congress leaders, including Mr Gandhi, 
on their intentions if they gained power, made 
the Princes pause before they plunged The 
Maharaja of Patiala was the first to come into 
tile ox>eii to warn his brother Princes against 
the dangers to tht ir very existence involved 
in the Federal Structure Committee's plan 
He de( laicd that smaller States were bound to 
suffer the fate of the smaller German print i- 
palities under the Confederation of 1815 and 
disapjiear from the map of India He suggested 
the advisability of a Union of Indian States 
directly m relationship with the Crown Be 
was later followed by other Princes, who shared 
his fears, and the view gained in strength that 
unless adt'quate guarantees w'cre given for the 
continued maintenance of their rights and 
privileges, they should not give their consent to 
join the proposed Federation 

When the Maharaja of Bikaner accejited the 
idea, on behalf of his brother Princes, at the 
first Round Table Conference, to join the All- 
India Federation, no details of the scheme for 
the entry of the Princes were discussed When 
the question was later gone into at the Federal 
Structure Sub-Committee of the R T C it 
liecame evident that the Princes had a numb( r 
of mental reservations and conditions precedent 
to their entry On their return to India thev 
had mutual consultations and the Maharaja ot 
Patiala became the sponsor of a modified plan 
of federation, namely, that, instead of each 
Ruler entering the Federation singly on his own 
terms, the matter should be discussed by the 
Chamber of Princes and the terms for their entry 
should be so settled that the Princes as a body 
should form one group of their own and join 
the federation only for certain specific purposes 
and to the extent that they consented to do so. 

This gave a new aspect to the whole question 
For some time there was difference of opinion 
between one section of Princes led by the Maha- 
raja of Bikaner and another led by the Maharaja 
of Patiala. 
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Later on thcv arrived at a settlement between measures to secure wel^htaKe for the representa- 
themselvps and a common plan was evolved tion of States m the Legislature m the event of a 
whereby the Princes were to settle the terms of bare minimum federating at tlie outset, prohibi- 
entry of all of them , it was also proposed that tion of discu'-sion of the domestic aflfaiisof States 
unless a proportion of over fifty per cent of the in the Federal Legislature, (o-ordinate powers 
States joined no State should join singly As for the Upper House in voting supplies at joint 
regards their rc'presentation in the two federal sessions, freedom for States from direct taxatou 
Chambers, it was found that however widelv the and inviolability of treaties These conditions 
legislatures weie enlarged seats (oiild not be were considered essential, hut entry into federa- 
provided lor e.uh one of the 600 odd Indian tion would depend on the final toinplcted picture 
States Out of these 600 more than half are what of the Indian i onstitiition 
may be called small or minor States And the 


larger States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda 
naturally ohjeitcd to be placed on the same 
level as the smaller States which arc no more 
tlum mere prnu ip'ilities Then an attempt was 
made to give representation to the smaller States 
on the gionp svstem At the meeting of the 
Chambei of Piirn es held in Delhi in March 1933 
the Piinccs made a serious attempt to bring 
about a settlement of this qiiebtion Efforts 
were also made since then to settle this thornv 
problem, but the general opinion seemed to be m 
favour of leaving it to be settled by Government 

Apart from this, the main anxiety of the 
States 111 joining the fcdeiation is that their 
integiity and their rights undei ticaties should 
not m any wa> be alfected except to the extent 
that they voluntarily agiee to accede in what 
ate (ailed treaties of accession They fear that 
once they enter democratic chambers tliev 
will not be able to hold on against the onslaught 
of democracy and b\ a piocess of w'eaiing dow'ii 
they will soon be reduced to the position of 
mere principalities It was with this object 
that the late Jam Saheb of Nawanagai, as the 
('hamelloi of the Chamber of Princes, pioposed 
several safeguards for guaianteeing the position 
of the States against the clanger loreshadowed 
above 


Almost all the Princes of India or then 
repiesentatives had gatherinl at Delhi .iboiit the 
time of the publication of the White Paper 
The scheme was generally supported bv the 
Piinces, subject to the incoipoiation m the 
Constitution Act of safeguards for the main- 
tenance of internal autononi\, an equitable 
distiibution of seats among the States in the 
federal legislature and a satisfactoiy settlement 
of the claims made by the Princes undei the ' 
vague term “ paramountcy ” The White Paper 
laid clown, among other things, that the alloia- 
tion of scats for States in the legislature should 
be dependent (in the case of the upper chambei) 
on the rank and importance of the States as 
indicated by dynastic salutes, etc , and (in the 
c ase of the lower chamber) on population On 
this question the White Paper left room tor 
adjustments among the Princes tlKunselves 
In the absence of a settlement, it became. clear, 
an Award by the British Goveniment might 
become necessary. 

Interest next shifted to London where the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee took evidence 
on the Retorms proposals Representatives of 
the Standing Committee of the Princes’ Chambei 
demanded statutory provisions rendering it 
permissible for States to enter the proposed 
Federation collectively through a confederation. 


Some difference of opinion was noticeable 
amongst the rcpiesentatives of the Indian States 
on the question of confederation Mr Maqbool 
Mahmood said that 40 out of 109 Chamber 
members favoured (‘oiifedera* bin, which was not 
opposed to federation but was .ntended to be a 
colle(tive organisation to keep the States 
together for exchange of views with British 
Indian KTresentati ves Sii Akbar Hvdari 
opposed this idea He said Hvderabad would 
not join a confedeiation, but di 1 not object to 
the upturn of joining being available to other 
State 8. 

In the conise of the proceedings of the 
Committee, the Pimces’ i epresentatives declared 
that the States would not take more than a year 
after the Constitution \ct and the Treaty of 
Accession had bi'cn finally formulated to eon e 
to a final decision on federation, provided tie 
door was left open tor federating at a later 
stage 

On the (piestion of finance, Sii Akbar Hydari 
announced that, it the Budget of British India, 
centi.il and jiroMiuial, was lialanced at the 
time th(* Constitution Act was passed, the States 
would immediately enter the tcaleration on the 
basis of the pc^sition then existing 

A certain amount of confusion was created 
bv the chum made' l)v Sii Maruibhai Mehta, on 
behalf ot the Chamber of Pniices, for the light to 
sc'cede if the Princes felt it necessary to do so 
aftei then experience over a period of time. 
He conceded the same right to Burma Sir 
Akbai Hvdari, however, opposed this The 
prono al was stontlv opposed b\ the Secretary 
()f State also Sii Samuel Hoare said in the 
course of his evidence before the (’ommittee that 
I when the Crown placed the power acquired from 
I the Indian States at the disposal of the 
Eederatum for the functioning of the Federation, 
it became pait of the Federation and the Crown 
could not return it to the States , nor could the 
States demand oi resume it later on 

Yet another sensation was caused by the 
insistence of Mr Churchill and his followers that 
the Princes were being jockeved into accepting 
Feder.ition so that the White Paper scheme 
could be pushed through This, however, was 
unequivocally repudiated by the representatives 
of the Piinces themselves and by the Secretary 
of State 

Meanwhile the States peoples met m 
conferenc e and urged that it should be made 
obligatory on the Princes to join the Federation 
I and demanded that the States peoples must be 
I repiesented on the Federal Legislature. 
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The dcOnlte breach between the moderate 
and extremist elements in the Congress at its 
special session in J3ombay in August 1918 {vide 
1919 edition of this book) Witnessed the birth of 
the National Liberal Federation which has, since 
then, been the platform of Indian moderate 
leaders It held its flist session in 
Bombay in 1918, Sir Surendranath Banerjce 
presiding The Federation adopted for its 
creed the old Congress formula which 
was sot aside by the Nagpur Congress 

Those who had held the Federation in high 
esteem for its moderation, sobriety and balanced 
Judgment suffered a rude shock in 1927 when 
the Liberal body and its leading lights proved 
the saying, “ If you scratch a Liberal ^ ou will 
find an extremist ” Liberal leaders bade goo<i- 
bye to their avowed principle of co-operation 
with the Government when they expressed them- 
selves in favour of a boycott of the Royal 
Commlsf^ion on Indian Reforms on the ground 
that there was no Indian on it 

Thenceforward Liberal politics became nega- 
ti^e and barren, and leaders who had enjoyed 
a reputation for sane-thinking came to be 
regarded as the “ wild men ” of the Congress 
Boycott was the breath of their nostrils, although 
they were declaring now and cnen that the door 
was still open for Government to “ make a 
gesture of co-operation ” Their monotonous 
stagnation was, howc^e^, slightly relieved by the 
efforts at constitution making undertaken at 
the instance of the Congress Liberals heartily 
co-operated in this endeavour and attended the 
All-Parties Conference summoned by the 
Congress in the middle of tlie year Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni, President of the Liberal 
Federation, consented to ser\e on the Committee 
appointed by the Conference to draft a constitu- 
tion for India After months of toil the 
Committee produced a constitution a< cording 
to which India would enjoy the status of the 
Dominions of the British Empire The report 
also offered a solution for the communal dissen- 
sions and a formula to govern the relations 
between British India and the Indian States 
It was, in a sense, a Liberal document, for the 
Liberals were the only group of men in the 
country who unanimously and unreservedly 
accepted the entire report. 

The plea for tlie grant of Dom*. on Status was 
very strongly urged by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
President of the 1928 Session of the Liberal 
Federation, who said tliat the trusteeship of 
England was coming to an end The British had to 
deal with a people who had attained majority 
and were demanding from the so-called trustees 
their property and also asking for accounts 
The British must change their mentality and 
must realise the feeling that was growing in 
the country, which if not Kuidecl properly, 
would swallow everything This firm attitude 
on the part of the Liberals whom Government 
were not slow to recognise as their allies served 
to hasten the advent of a new era. The changing 


political situation was exhaustively reviewed 
at personal interviews between the British 
Cabinet and the India Office and Lord Irwin, 
who had gone liome on four months’ leave 
As a result of these conversations, the Viceroy 
made soon after his return from leave what la 
now famous as the Proclamation of October 31, 
1929 (For details see Congress section). 

Bv the time the Liberals foregathered at 
Madras, things had moved pretty rapidly m Con- 
gress cirdes Congress talk of severance of 
British ( onnection le l Liberals to break away 
from the extremists Once again the Liberals 
expiessed disapproval of Congress methods 
Sir Phiroze Sefhna, who presided, denounced 
the movement which aimed at the severance 
of India’s connection with the Empire and 
opposed the campaign of ci\il disobedience. 

The Liberal Party’s leaders had a busy tune 
of it throughout the year 1930 They had. on 
the one hand, to set their faces against the 
civil disobedience movement conducted bv the 
Congress and, on the other, to prepare a strong 
case for Indian Reforms such as would with- 
stand the attack of diehards in Biitam 

The annual session of the Liberal Federation 
during Christmas had to be postponed owing to 
the absence of many of its leadeis m London 
and owing to the fact that the discussions at the 
Round Table Conference had not conoludccl by 
then 

The session met In July 1931 under the 
presidency of Mr C Y Chintamani 

The principal resolutions passed by the 
Federation demanded that the Federal Execu- 
tive should be made responsible to the popular 
Chamber of the Legislature ; the residuary 
powers must be vested with the Central Govern 
ment ; a definite scheme for the Indlanisation 
of the DefMice Forces including otfleers and 
men within a specified time should be immediately 
propounded and provision of facilities for the 
training of Indians for service in all arms of 
defence, so as to complete the process within 
a specified period, should be in charge of a 
Minister responsible to the Legislature , the 
future Government of India must have complete 
freedom to adopt measures for the promotion of 
basic trades and industries ; no special powers 
must be given to the Governor-General and the 
Governors except In extreme cases of emergency , 
separate electorates should be done away with 
and there should be joint electorates with 
reservation of seats for minorities ; there should 
bo no statutory fixation of a majority and the 
position of all Important minorities should be 
equitably considered in the determination ol 
weightage. 

This firm attitude was further stiffened when 
details of the Round Table Conference scheme 
began to be worked out both In England 
and In India In the latter half of 1981 • 
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Early m tho >ear 1932 the personnel of the 
three committees toreshadowcd by the sei ond 
R T C was announced The Indian States 
Comnliittec , i)U‘8ided over by the Rt Hon 
J C C Davidson, dealt witli the Indian States 
only and (onsidered the problems aiisinj; out 
of the tiMleiation ot tiie Indian States with 
British India Similarly the Teny Coiiimittie 
(oneerned itself with the tlnam lal as])e( ts 
arising out of th(' All-India Eederat ion tiom the 
Indian point ot MOW Neither of these (oinmittees 
included any Indian public men troiu British 
India Tlu* most important ot the three com- 
inittcea w.is th(' I'raiuhise Committee jnesuh'd 
over by laud Lothian It tontamed a good 
number ol Indiana 'J'he nn ommendations oi 
the P’raiK liise Committee W( rr i)ra< ti< all\ endor- 
sed by the third RT C But the White Paper 
tontaining tin* prop sals of Ills Majesty’s Govern- 
ment tor the I onstitutional n lorm of India 
has not embodied these rocomnn ndations in 
imiiortant particulars 

While the toiiimittees were drafting tlu ii 
leports, Sii Samuel Hoare, the Secretary ot 
State tor India, took up tlu question ot consti- 
tuting tlu' third Round Table Conlercnce In 
doing so the Biitish Cabinet at fiist adopted 
a plan and procedure radically ditferi nt tiom that 
ot the two jirevious ContiTeiices 'The pio- 
(eedings were to he in camera , the agimda was 
to be fi\ed , the nuinhci ot delegates was consi- 
derably ( ut down 111 short, the conference 
nil thod, a( ( ording to political opinion in India, 
was materjali> whittled down 

Phis led to angry protests from the progressive 
Indian sec tion ot the R 3' C 'ITu y lu Id meetings 
and leading members like Sii 3' B Sapiu 
threatened iion-( o-operation 3'hc Council ot tlu 
Liberal Party met simultaneously and aniiouiu c cl 
the conditions on whn h it would co-ojnrati 
with tlu Cabinet 111 the matter ol the R 'T C and 
I ailed iijuni the Government to make a public 
amiounci ment accepting these conditions 

In response to these pioti'sts and ajqx'als 
a slightly more libcr.il scheme was announcc'd 
The Llbiral Party complained that the Cabinet 
had i)aid no heed to the conditions published by 
If and the jiarty as sm h refused to co-ojjeratc 
with the R 'I C Sir 3' B Sapru and the pro- 1 
grcssivo section which worked with him, 
how^ ver, accepted the modified plan and tton- I 
s(‘nted to work in the thud R T C 

Wluui the results of the third R T C wc'rc 
known in India they led to [irotests on the part 
ot the Libeials and other ijoliticaliy minded 
sections A niaiiitcsto signed bv about one 
hundrel leading and influential public men wms 
I'SUi a pointing out many defects m the scheme 
of the Secretary of State 

When the White Paper enibod>ing the pio- 
posals ot His Majesty’s Government were actually 
issued the Liberals began to complain even moie 
bltteily and affiiined that the White Paper 
pxopc sals weie to some extent even more retio- 
giade than the announcement at the Round 
Table Conference Even communal parties ] 
weio not satisfied witli it 

The main point of criticism was that the 
White Paper was based on entire mistrust of the 
capacity of Indians to beai the burden of respon- 


sible government Consequently, it was argued, 
it was oveiweighted with so many checks and 
safeguards that, in their desiie "to keep the 
contiol ot aftairs in the hands ot Pailiament and 
the Seiictary of Mate by means of the special 
powers ot the Goveriioi-General and the Gover- 
nors, leal lesponsihilitv was almost blotted out 
both in the federal centie .md the provinces. 
Similaily, some Libc'ird leadeis c oiitendod, the 
reseivatioMs m the Centi.vl Govcinincnt in 
respected defence, toielgii relations, etc*, and 
imiiortant deductions fium the contiol ot the 
legislatures, had placid a bai sinister against the 
evolution towards Dominion Status As regaids 
finauee, nearly eighty pei cent ot tlic budget 
was oaiinaiked, so that the llnaiicial responsibi- 
lity of tlio legiskifnre was c lie uinscilbed to 
one-lifth portion cd tlie budget “ Questions 
like tariffs, cuireiitv, evihaiige and tlie develop- 
ment oi iiuligenons tiade aiicl commeree,’* some 
complained, '* will juactically be controlU'd from 
Mhiteliall thioiigh the agency of the Governor- 
Goneial in the cxeicise ot his spc^iial powers 
'The scheme does not lay down any time limit 
tor bringing to an end the jicriod ot transition , 
nor docs it provide any constituent powders for 
the deinociatic giowth ot the constitution with- 
out leteienco to Paili.iment 

\ session of the label al I'ederatlon was held 
at Calcutta diuing the Easter ot 1933 Dewan 
Bahadui Ramachandia Rao, a inembei ot the 
tlist two R'l'Cs, piesided Leading Liberals 
likc^ the Rt Hon V S SaMn took piominent 
pait in tlio delibc'r.itions 'The Federation, alter 
two (lavs’ full discussion in eomniittee, jiassed 
.1 compif heiisivo icscdiition pointing out what 
111 Its opinion aie defects hi tlie White Paper 
scheme .ind suggesting inodiflc ations theiein 
so as to leudci it ac ccjitable to model ate sections 
in tlic couiitiy 'I'he Libeial Party <is such was 
not icprcscnted in the body ot Indians chosen 
to be assoc iated with the Joint Selec t Committee, 
nor did tlie Paitv as siieli send any witnesses 
to give evidence bcloie tlie Joint tommittee 

About this tune tiesti attempts weie made to 
mdute tlie Llbc*i il Partv to co-operate with the 
Joint P.uliaincntai V Committee-, but they' 
lemained him and kept themselves aloof as a 
paitv But Sii Jflinoze Sethn.i and Mi N M 
Joshi (both Liberals) were invited to go to 
England, and went m their individual capacity 
Free to take then own action, Liberals oiganised 
opinion m the coimtiv and issued a maiiitesto 
signed by ineinbt'is ot all paities pointing out 
tlic defects in the Wlnte Papei The pie^B and 
the* platform weie aLo utilised to caiiv on 
propaganda against the White Paper 

As the Joint Committee began to take evidence 
they suspended then activities ioi a while, 
watehiug how^ the Government’s proposals were 
ro-shipmg themselves under picssuie of cioss- 
exaiiination ui the c-ominittee 

During the interval they held the Annual 
Session of the Liberal Fedeiation at Madras In 
Cliristmas week when the resolutions ot the 
Calcutta Session weie leiterated The most 
[ important pait of the proceedings of the 
I Federation at Madras was a resolution 
I authorising its President, Mr J N Basu, to 
take the initiative on behalf of the Liberal 
Fedeiation a® soon as the report of the Joint 
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Committee was published and convene a 
conference of all progressive x>artle8 m the 
country to discuss the recommendations mode 
by the committee At the time of writing, the 
report is being drafted 

From the Indian point of view, the evidence 
led befoie the Joint Parhamentarv (’ommittee 
was incomidete in that the two leiidmg political 
organisations of the land, namely, the Congress 
and the Libeial Federation, did not co-operate 
Opinion m India steadily hardened as evidence 
of a reactionary character continued to be 
tendered to the Committee (See Round Table 
Conference Chapter) 

As the Congress had pi actually ceased to { 
function during this period, Liberals and other I 
progressive sections in the country thought it 
advisable to meet to discuss the Mdutc Paiiei i 


and suggest modifications in it The Liberals 
took the lead in this matter and cliculars were 
sent to various leaders The response, however, 
was not encouraging, and it did not seem easy 
to reconcile the various elements m the country 
and bring theip to agiee to a common basis, 
For example, if the Communal Award was to be 
discussed the Muslims would not join , and if it 
was to be excluded, the Hindu Mahasabhaltes 
would stay aloof Similaily, Congressmen did 
not look with favour on the scheme when they 
found that the proposed confeienco would have 
no “sanction” to enforce its demands Partly 
in consideration of these circumstances and 
partly because it Avas realised that the Vi bite 
Paper had been siittic lently ciitnised, tlve idea 
of calling a conference was defeired until aftti 
the imblication of the report of the Joint Select 
Committee 


MUSLIM ORGANISATIONS 


The awakening of political consciousness 
among Muslims in India ,is a sepaiate cmtitv 
dates back to 1006 wdicn the All-lndia JMuslim 
League was fornu'd It workcxl up its influence 
steadily, so that when it W'as haidly ten 
A^ears c»ld it bee ame suflic lently important 
to enter into an agreement — know'ii Pincc* 
as the Lucknow Pact — AVith the poweifiil 

Indian National Congress The League tell 
on evil davH m the 'thirties, and diflcMences set 
in among its i embers When enhanced jiowcr'' 
were confeired on India by the Monttoid 
Reforms, Musliins became more and moie 
politically niinclci and began to aspire* for a 
greater share in the c ontrol of the adiuinistiation 
of the countrv and m fjovcinmcnt posts This 
feeling gave rise to the formation of a new bocl> 
whose promoters c one entrated on aggressive 
presentation of Muslim demands With the 
prospect of still furthci constitutional icdornis 
at the end of the tiist ten vears of the w'orking 
of the Montford Scheme, these leaders stiove to 
organise Muslims into an influential bodv^ which 
would safeguard their mteiests more eftectiNclv 
than the League The iCMilt was the All- 
Parties Muslim Conference m 1928 Muslims’ 
attention had already lieen diveitc^d towards the 
end of the War by the Khilatat agitation 
carried on by the Khilatat ('ommittec The 
growing weakness ot the League and the dissen- 
sions within it were at once the cause and elfect 
of the birth of rivals which while it contributed 
to wider pcditical education of the community, 
diffused the energy of its leaders and divided 
their lo> alty among different orgauisatlons 
The constitutional cliseussions in the Round 
Table Confeience and later served to check the 
spread of this flssiparous tendency The 
pubhcation of the Commmial Award and its 
inclusion in the White Paper Scheme of Reforms 
in 193.1 helped this pioce-s of consolidation 
At the time of writing, thanks to the efforts ol 
the Aga Khan and other leaders, the la'ague 
has been unified, the various Muslim organisa- 
tions brought into closer and co-ordinated I 
activity and encouraging progress mode in the 
task of bringing m the Conference also into the 1 
Muslim Unity Scheme 

The Moslem League — The All-India 
Moslem I ea™ came into being m 1906 out ol 
the universal desire among leading Mussalmans 
of that time for an effective organisation to 


protect then commumil mteiests With a 
view to sec lire separate IMuslim lepic'senlation 
m the Ic'gislatiAa* iioclies of the laud uiidc i the 
Mmto-Morlcy scheme* of constitutional lefoim 
tlicn iindei discussion, Indian Moslems wlio 
had been hitherto kcc'piiig aloof from jidIiIks 
oiganised the heagne Its oiigmal objects 
wcie the j romot on ol lovaltv' to Piitish tlovcin- 
meiit, the xrotectioii of political and otlui 
rights of Mii'-salmans and to j'lace their nc>ecls 
and aspirations b(*l( re CJovernnient m tempeiate 
language and to pronote mter-c'ciniimin,d 
1 unity without pic*judice to the othei objects 
of the League Moslem opinions slow]> 
advanced and in 1913 the secuiii g oi stn 
>jOAcrnmcnt within the Lilt ish Empire was in- 
eluded Intheobjects 'Ihe League was a pov rr- 
ful and infiuential body in 1016 and 1017, aad 
what Is known as the Lucknow pact of com- 
munal representation arrived at between the 
1 eag e and the Congress m 1916 Avas bodd> 
me 3rj)orated In the Covcrnnicnt ol India Act, 
1919 The birth of the Khilafat Committee. 
however overshadou ed ihe League which from 
1919 had almost disappeared til) April 1923 
when it met for a brief period under the j»ie- 
sidontsliip of the late M r Bhurgn, but had to be 
idjourned for w’ant of a cpiorum. In IQ‘^4, 
howc'ver, some influential Moslem leaders liKc 
Ur M A Jinnab thought that the Khilafat 
Committee’s functions having ceased in view 
)f the Turkish deposition of the Khalifa decided 
CO revive the League which met under Mr 
• Innah’s chairmansitip at Lahore in May 1924 
The Lahore ses&lon practically did nothing el ( 
save to reorganise the scattered branches of the 
League 

The 1925 and 1926 secsicms of tlie League 
were noted for their virility Tlie Musliins 
display ed greater allegiance to then (*oniniint.i! 
organisation in propoition to the loAalt\ of tin 
Hindus to their Maha Sablui Suspicion and 
distrust, enmitj and open liostility began t'» 
prevail between the two communities Fio 
IHirtlonate distribution of tlie loaves and fl‘'hf ^ 
of office, on the political side, and tlie qiiestmus 
of the Hindus iilaving music before mosejues and 
the Mahomed aiih killing cows, on the lehgioU'’ 
side, constituted the points of difference ^hirh 
frequently led to inter-coiumunal iiots J 
situation was regaided with grave concern hv 
serious minded leaders, some of whom, under 
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the leadernhip of Mr Jlnnah, met at Delhi early 
in 1927 and offered, in the name of the Muslims, 
to surrender their ri^?ht to commun.il electorates, 
jjrovided, anionR other things, Sind was consti- 
tuted, into a separate province and rofoims were 
introduced in the N W Frontiei Provinces and 
Paluchistan This offer, however, was accept- 
able neither to tlie Hindus nor the Muslim masses 
who insisted on the continuaiKe of the sepaiate 
electorates A schism set in the Muslim 
League which was accentuated bv the announce- 
ment of the personnel of the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Heforras The non-inclusion of 
Indians on the Commission was construed by a 
certain section of the Muslims as an insult to 
India , and those who held this view decided to 
boycott the Commission The majority of the 
community, however, thought otherwise 
1’he gulf between the two sections widened during 
1928 The 1929 Session served to strengthen 
the new organisation, the All Parties Muslim 
Conference Refusing to walk into Mr Jinnah’s 
parlour the supporters of the All Parties 
Muslim Conference were engrossed in their 
constructive work They were joined by the 
members of the Shaft section of the League 
who had come to Delhi In the hope of making 
up their differences with the Jinnah group but 
who were sadly disillusioned The tuo oigani- 
sations li.ive since been functioning indepen- 
dently, the Contoienfe daily gaining sticngth 
and the League losing its grit on the comtnunit\ 
and suffeiing fiom internal differences The 
League’s domestic qu.irrels weie, how(‘\ei, 
settled caily in 1934 and at the tune of writing 
attempts are being made foi bringing the League 
and the Confeicnce together 

The All Parties Muslim Conference — 

The publication of the Nehru Report hastened 
the advent of the All-Parties Muslim Conferenc-e 
The Conference was called in 1928 to counteract 
the effect of the Nehru Report and to formulate 
the Muslim community’s demand in regard to 
the future constitution of India Notwithstand- 
ing the refusal of the Jinnah Leaguers to parti- 
cipate in the proceedings, the Conference was 
attended by almost all the prominent Muslim 
leaders of the country, including a \ery large 
number of the members of the Councils and the 
Assembly There was ready agreement on 
the unsuitability of the Nehru Report, but differ- 
ence of opinion ])revalled with regard to the 
goal of India Persons like Mr. Mahomed Ali 
stood for complete independence and, of course, 
for the boycott of the Commission , while Sir 
Mahomed Shaft, who had a very large following, 
favoured co-operation with the Commission in 
the framing of a constitution within the Empire 
Things wore a gloomy aspect for a while, but 
thanks mainly to tlie tact of the President, 
the Aga Khan, a compromise was reached 
whereby the mention either of “ Dominion 
status” or ” Independence ” was omitted 
from the resolution put before the Conference 
which demanded merely “a federal constitution” 
Similarly It referred neither to the Simon Com- 
mission nor to the Nehru Report, but insisted on 
compliance with the demands of the Conference 
by any agency which devised a constitution 
The Conference has since held the field as the 
most important and authoritative exponent of 
the commimlty’^ views, despite repeated 
challenges by the League, etc. 


I Muslim Activities in 1931-33.— Unlike the 

Congress, the Muslim political organisations used 
to be known for their lethargy except during the 
week when their annual meetings are held Dur- 
ing the past three or four years, however, they 
displayed unusual activity This is no doubt 
due to the summoning of the Round Table 
Conference to settle the basis of India’s future 
constitution IJnattracted by the negative 
but spectacular programme of the Confess, the 
majority of the Muslims appreciated the danger 
of allowing their case to go by default at file 
momentous liOndon Conference and took a lively 
interest in its work before and during Its proceed- 
ings Repeated attempts were made throughout 
1930, particularly during the latter half, to bring 
Indian Muslim leaders together for ventilating the 
community’s demands. The credit for this 
useful activity goes to the All-India Muslim 
Conference, the Muslim League remaining 
practically inert In July the Executive Board 
of the All-Parties Muslim Conference met at 
Simla and formulated the community’s demands. 
Tlie Simon Report was examined and rejected, 
but the Round Table Conference was welcomed 
Shortly after the opening of the Round Table 
Conference, the All-Parties Muslim Confer- 
ence met at Lucknow and reiterated what have 
come to be known as Mr Jinnah’s Fourteen 
Points, which demand a scries of provisions 
calculated to protect the community against 
possible Hindu aggression. The more important 
of the Fourteen Points are federal constitution 
with residuary powers vested in the provinces, 
uniform provincial autonomy , effective represen- 
i tation for minorities in all provincial legislatures; 
[one-third representation for Muslims in the 
Central Legislature , guarantee against a distur- 
I bance of the Muslim majority m the Punjab, 
Bengal, the N -W Frontier Province , full 
religious liberty , no prejudicial communal 
legislation except under certain conditions , 
share for Muslims in the cabinet and the services , 
reforms for the N -W F. P. and Baluchistan, 
separati m of Sind , protection of Muslim culture, 
and Insist mce on separate electorates unless the 
above points are conceded. The Hindus seemed 
in no mood to concede their demands , the 
Congress persisted in its civil disobedience 
campaign, paying little heed to the Muslim desire 
to settle the eommunal problem before fighting 
the Government , the Hindu delegates in London 
did not allay Muslim fears —these factors pro- 
duced among the Muslims a frame of mind which 
found expresMon in the presidential address 
delivered by Sir Muhammad Iqbal, at Allahabad 
towards the fag end of the j^ear Typifying 
the prevalent Muslim exasperation, Sir 
Muhammad demanded the formation of a 
Muslim State in the North-West, comprising 
Sind, the Punjab and the N.-W. Frontier Pro- 
vince, within the State of India. Such a state 
would afford a permanent solution of the commu- 
nal problem, he said and averred that the cultural 
development of the community demanded it. 

In the vear 1931, communal agreement 
necame a necessity in view of the important 
deliberations in London concerning the future 
constitution of India. The ratification of the 
Delhi Pact by the Congress and its resolve to 

S articipate in the London Conference brought 
lie communal issue to the forefront. The iBxst 
Round Table Conference had ended with an 
assurance by the Premier that no legialatiOB 
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would be undertaken without satiafactlon being 
afforded to the minorities And if the Congrc'^s 
wished to have Its scheme accepted by the 
Conference It was up to it to carry the Muslims 
with It, Faced with the task of making 
constructive proposals, the Congress seriously 
set about making provisions satisfactory to the 
MusUms and other minorities 

The leaders of the community, who had not 
much faith in promises made bv the Hindu-ridden 
Congress, refused to be satisfied with anything 
less than statutory guarantees for the protection 
of their rights and privileges Their suspicions 
were Increased by the manner in which a few 
members of their community, styling themselves 
as "Nationalist Muslims", were playing into the 
hands of the Congress leaders The task of 
carrying on negotiations was thus rendered more 
complex. A series of conversations was held 
in the summer between Mr Gandhi, the Muslim 
leaders and the Nationalist Muslims, but no 
useful scheme emerged 

The Muslim leaders, on tlie other hand, strove 
to consolidate the position of the community and 
to present a united front at the Round Table 
Conference A special session of the All-Tndia 
Muslim Conference reiterated the Muslims’ 
Fourteen Points and affirmed that the 
continuance of the majority community in its 
present state of mind would produce civil war 
It accused the British authorities of spineless 
handling of the position and warned them that 
their pandering to the Congress would rum [ 
the country 


The Conference was so strong on the question 
of guarantees for the continued enjoyment of 
their rights that a proposal was seriously 
discussed that if their demands were not conceded 
the Muslim delegates should refuse to co-operate 
with the Round Table Conference and oppose 
Dominion Status or responsibility at the centre 
The discussion, however, was adjourned sine d'c 

As time passed on it became increasingly 
evident to the Muslim leaders that Mr Gandhi 
was trying to play off the Nationalist Muslims 
against the whole community, and Mr Shaukat 
All gave a stern warning to Mr Gandhi and 
the Congress 

Shortly after the All-Tndia Conference had 
held its special session, the Nationalist Muslims 
met in conference and passed a resolution wiilch 
favoured the introduction of a federal constitu- 
tion, residuary powers vesting m the federating 
units. Representation in the Legislatures was 
to be on the basis of (a) universal adult franchise, 
(b) Joint electorates, (c) reservation of seats in the 
Federal and Provincial Legislatures on a popula- 
tion basis for minorities less than 30 per cent , 
with the right to contest additional seats The 
resolution added that Nationalist Muslims were 
prepared to negotiate for a settlement of the 
outstanding questions on the basis of joint 
electorates and adult franchise. 

In pursuance of this offer, negotiations were 
opened between tlie two wings of the Muslim 
community bat it came to nothing. 


The latter half of 1932 and the early months 
of 1933 w'ere maiked by countless attempts not 
only to consolidate tlie innks of the Muslims 
but also as between the Muslims and the other 
(onimunitles Real activity started only with 
the publication of the Communal Award The 
Council of the All-India Muslim League met in 
September and resolved that although the Award 
fell short of the minimum demands of the Muslims 
it represented a method which removed a great 
obstacle from the path of constitutional advance 
This repiesented the bulk of Muslim opinion 


The unity mo\e took various shapes and 
engaged the attention of numerous conferences 
ParadoxualU enough It led to unity and discord 
at the same time While it brought together 
those Muslims who wished to consolidate what 
they had achieved for the community in recent 
years bv securing for it the seal of approve' 
of the other communities and carry these lattei 
with them through the remainder of the c nnstitn- 
tional discussions, it alienated the leftist Muslims 
who would be partv to no compromise wuth 
Hindus and others who they argued, had denied 
them their due until the British (Toyemmeni 
came to their rescue The latter section w’as 
led b\'^ Sir M Iqbal, Dr S Ahmed, Monhu 
Sahfi Dawoudi and others 


I Tlio flist «»f these important conyeisitiom 
weic lield in Lucknow in 0(tober wdicn Muslims 
of almost all shades of opinion except the Iipjal 
sehool accept (‘ti tiinteen of the tamous Foui 
teen Points As for the 14th, nameh , the 
naure of the electorates, the lejiders gathered 
agieed to stait negotiations on the basis of w'hat 
IS known as the Mahiuuod Ah Formula wlddi 
makes it obligatoiy upon a successful candidate 
to the coiinrih to sociuc ten pci cent votes ot 
th<‘ other communities and 40 per cent minimum 
ot the lecoided yotes of his own coinmunitN 
I'or this method it was claimed that it was better 
than either joint or scpaiate clcctoiate as "it 
would enable the light type of Hindu and Muslim 
to be retuincd" This was definitely opposed 
i>v the Muslim Confcience group leff by^ Sir J\1 
Iqbal 

Then followed yvhat were rallol Lnity Contcr 
ences in Novembei and December— -the lattc’ 
to latify the conclusinns reached at the formei 
In connection with both of these, piogrcssivc 
Muslims, including Maulana Shaukat a ' but 
oxcluding the Iqbal group, held then owm com 
miinal meetings and drew up a forna’l.x embcKiy- 
iiig the maximum they were prepared i/o concede 
for the sake of unity and peac e, and their formula 
was later discussed at the regular Unity Uonfei- 
ence The two sessions of the Unity (^onforenct 
drugged on for a nuniher of days and aftei 
numeiouB deadlocks reached in understanding 
on most of the points in dispute such as Sind 
Baluchistan, Punjab, lesiduary powers et( 
But when the effoits had all but succeeded tin 
convoisations ended abiuptly owing to tlit 
uncompromising attitude adopted by the Bengal 
Hindus who refused to yield even an inch 

Thus after months of negotiations the position 
was as it had been before the publication of the 
Communal Award Ideed, it became slightly 
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worse to the extent that it deflnitely isolated 
the Iqbal group and the Punjab Muslims I'lds 
unfortunate development found expression in 
the way in which a provisional settlement 
arrived at on the Punjab communal question 
with the aid of Sir Pazl-i-IIussain was rejected 
by the Punjab Muslims in the first few months 
of 1933 

Muilim Activities in 1933-34 -Notwith- 
standing these reveises, a icnewed attempt 
w'as made eaily in 1933 to amalgamate the 
( 'onferenei' and the League 'J’hese met with 
instant fadure Par fiom seturmg the end, 
they resulted in (renting a split in the lanks ol 
the League When a piopnsal was made In tlie 
(’oiincjl ot the League in Mardi to amalgamate 
the League with the Confeienee, the question 
wMs raised w'hether the Couiuil (ould take a 
(Icdsion binding on the paient body 'Phe 
motion was ruled out by the a< ting Piesident, 
^laln Abdul Aziz, who was physuallv thrown 
cnit of the (h.iir for giving that ruling Tiie 
meeting ended amidst scenes of confusion and 
Moleiiee The diffeiences were soon (omposed 
imt on the undei standing that no contioversial 
subjects like amalgamation with the Ponfereme 
w'oiild be brought up A niamCesto signed bj 
leaders ot various provim es urged the re-habilita- 
tion of the la* ague into the “ Parliament ot 
Indian IVlusIiins ” and <i cable was simt to Mi 
M A Jmnah, who w'as tlieii in England, to 
K'tuin to India, assume diaige of tlie League 
and restore it to its oiiginal status and luflueme 
Despite tins, tlie jieaeo m the l.eague pioved to 
lie shoit-lived In Mav tlie trouble leappeau^d, 
<iiid the olliieis ot the League weie siisiieiided 
1)\ the acting President for ‘ impiopeilv ” 
(oiivetinig .1 meeting ot tlie Council At .i 
uiKtlng of tlie CouiKil iii tlie end (»t tliat month, 
the scenes of Marc li weio rejieatc'd and tlic 
Piesident was again pushed out ot tlie c liaii 
'I’hese incidents seivc'd to empliasise the lueacli 
that had occuiied iii tin* laiiks ot the tollowcis 
of the Lc'agiK' The giilt liecaiiie widc*i towards 
the c'lid of the 'scai wiitii two sessions ot tlic* 
League were lield, om in ('.ilriitta and the othei 
m DeDii 'I’lie dispute continued nglit nj» to 
I'Vhrnaiv 1911 when, thanks to the good ofhccs 
ot the Aga Khan, tlie J.eague v\as leimited imdei 
tlie 1)1 esideni > ol Mi .Imnali 

Tlie puhlication ot the Mhite I’apei set tin* 
vaiious Muslim organisations l)ns\ Tin* 
executive boaid of tlie All-iudia Muslim 
Conference met iogelhei and asked tor tlie 
hugest measuie ot fiscal, admimstiaf ive and 
ivgislative autonomy foi the jirovniic es, demanded 
the curtailment of the Gov'cinor’s powders and 
iiiged statutoiv safeguaids lor the piotectioii 
ot the i>eisonal law, education and culture ot 
Muslims Similailj, the League session at 
Calcutta expressed dissatistaetion with such ot 
the provisions of the Communal Award and the 
MTiite Paper as fell slioit ot the Muslim demands 
m lespect ot theii repiesentation in the legis- 
latures Tlie Delhi Session of the J^cague 
wanted the Governois’ powers to be clearly 
defined m the constitution and opposed all 
etiorts to change the tbmmunal Award 

Meanwhile Mi Shaukat Ali returned to India 
fiom his American tour and forthwith got inter 
touch with Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya to 


bring about ini.er-eommunal unity The move, 
which (lid not progress very smoothly owing to 
the stiff attltucle adopted by the leaders ot tlie 
Hindu Maliasal)ha, had to be aiiandoned when 
the attention of the Hindus was diverted by 
Mr Gandhi’s fast 'J’lio refusal of the Congress 
in July to give up civil disobedience made it 
iinpossiiilc* for IMnslims to continue to negotiate 
with Hindus wiio weie wedded to an unconsti- 
tutional bo(l> 

Ail Sliaukat \li instead took ait ive interest 
m a new move to liimg about complete imitv 
among all Mnsliiii organisations, so tliat the 
comiiinnitv could act as one wiieii the leforms 
weie mtiodnced 'I’lie nnitv talks continued 
thioiiglioiit the yeai and even in the first two 
montlis ot 19 34 The plan met with eoiisiderahle 
opposition tioin tin* All-Jndia A1 uslim Conference 
unci the Hafiz IfulavMt Hiissam section of the 
liCMgue vvlio telt that the olijcs t ot tlie promoters 
of nmtv was to (*omj)ioinise on the electorate 
(inestion In sjiite of the iion-c o-opcration of 
these two bodies, tlie unity coiifeience met at 
Lucknow in December undei the presidency of 
tlie Haja ot Salempnr Representatives of the 
other JiCagne, the Khilafat Committee, the 
Nationalist Muslim Party and the Jamalt-ul- 
TTlema took part 

4'he Piesiclcmt denu’d the* charge that it w'as 
an elcctioncM ling stunt and alllinu’d that the 
ohjc*<*t w'as L) secure tlie political and social 
amelioiation of the community and to weld the 
various sections into one hocl\ woiking foi their 
common good The idea was to form a unity 
lioaid consisting ot rc presentati vos of the various 
oigaiiisations each ot which would continue to 
tumtioii as a seiiaiatc* entity 

riie Piesident diticisecl tiie M’hite Paper, hut 
addl'd tint thc'\ had to accept the Communal 
\\vird in the ahsence of .i hotter and inoie 
satisfactoiv snl)stitnt(' liased on iiilei-caniimiinal 
igieement 

The imiiv l)oaid suggested v\.is foimed shortly 
altei , l)nt hv wav ot piac'tual woik, not much 
has been done up to the time ot wilting 

'I'lie \g.i Khan had meauwlule arrived m 
India and ins pic seme acted like a t-onic on the 
League Vttei a senes ot conferences between 
the leadeis ot the two sections, it was derided 
tliat the c*tticots ot t)oth sides sliould resign and 
submit to tlie Aga Kiian’s aihitration This 
was done <incl His Higiiness suggested that the 
League sliould he leimited ami Air Jiniiah 
requested to become its President Mr Jinnah 
agioed and the League emerged once again a 
haiimmions liody attei years of strife The Aga 
Khan s efforts to bring togethei the Lc'ague and 
the Confeienee did not meet with success 

The Khilafat Committee — The origin 
of the Ceiitial Khilafat Committee is to be 
tound in the closing days of the Gieat War when 
Tuikey was feeling the camsequences of defeat 
at the hands of the Allies Alusaulmans in 
India naturally sympathised with their co- 
religionists in Turkey and carried on ceaselesB 
agitation against the division of Turkey into 
small bits among the Allies. Being anxious for 
the safety of the holy places of Islam and opposed 
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to the disixieinberinent of Turkey, they felt a 
considerable amount of bitterness against the 
British, who as the principal Allied Power, were 
dictating their own terms to vanquished Turkey 
Formed thus for the protection of the Khilafat 
as a temporal as well as a religious Power, the 
Central Khilafat Committee was exploited to 
good purpose by the leaders of the Congress 
movement in India which had found in ** the 
Punjab Wrongs " an effective means of propa- 
ganda against the British rule in India 
Commonness of ill feeling towards the British 
brought the two closer. While it gave impetus 
to the Congress by securing for the Congress sup- 
port from the Muslims, it also received support 
from the Congress in agitating for the “righting 
of the Khilafat wrongs “ Thus the two worked 
side by side, mutually helpful. 

Madras Khilafat Conference under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Shaukat All unfolded a 
programme of progressive non-co-operation and 
appealed to the country for support The 
Khilafat Committee, with the huge funds atj 
its disposal. waj able to draft in a 
large number of delegates to the Calcutta 
special Congress in 1920 when the non-co-oper- 
ation programme was accepted by that body 
with tuo more objects added to it, namely, the 
obtaining of Swaraj and the righting of the 
Punjab wrongs. 

With the deposition of the Khilafat by the 
Kemalists and the rcMval of the Moslem 
League, the Committee's activities have been 
considerably restricted. Recently the Com- 
mittee sent a deputation to Nejd to intervene 
and settle the dispute between the warring 
elements Though the Government of India 
were willing to permit a deputation of the Com- 
mittee to Turkey, the Turki^h Government did 
not quite like the idea which liad consequently 
to be abandoned. 

The 1926 session of the Khilafat Conference 
was rendered lively by Mr Hasrat Mohan i 
whose speech strongly criticising Sultan Ibn 
Saud was subsequently expunged The resolu- 
tion adopted by the conference under the pre- 
sidentship of Mr Abul Kalam Azad condemned 
the British policy in Iraq and the League’s 
decision on Mosul and declared that if the 
Turks went to war on the latter issue the Con- 
ference would deem it its duty to help them. 

For some years since then one heard little 
about the public activities of the Committee, 
although many of its domestic quarrels 
engaged the attention of the public 
Funds, however, continued to be collected 
for the “ activities *’ of the Committee 
which could hardly be specified. Things 
dragged on until the latter half of 1927, when the 
leaders found the Khilafat organisation a useful 
tool for purposes of their propaganda for boy- 
cotting the Statutory Commission on Indian 
Reforms. This was successfully achieved by the 
extremist wire-pullers at Madras in 1927. 

In the next year, however, a peculiar situation 
arose as the result of the publication of the 
Nehru Report. This document raised many 
controversial Issues Its two main recommenda- 
tions, namely. Dominion Status for India and 
Joint electorates with temporary reservation 
of seats, were not acceptable to the Khilafatists 


whose ideal was an extreme type of nationalism 
coupled with rank coramunalism. They wanted 
complete independence for India but insisted on 
the continuance of separate electorates. This 
state of mind found expression at the annual 
session of the Khilafat Conference which met in 
1928 at Calcutta. 


In the years following the publication of the 
Nehru Report, the Khilafat Committee re-appear- 
cd on the Indian political stage and vigorously 
strove to repudiate that document This it 
succeeded in doing, as the Muslims with one 
voice condemned it as pro-Hindu As months 
passed by, it became incieasingly clear to the 
Muslims that the Congress was getting more and 
more Hindu-ridden and that they could not 
expect due protection for their communal rights 
from the Congress or its leaders The appreci- 
ation of this situation by the Muslim masses 
was mainly due to the activities of tlie Khilafat 
Committee and its leaders Thus when the 
Khilafat Conference met in Lahore in 1929 it 
was resolved that the Khilafatists should par- 
ticipatein the Round Table Conference convened 
by the British Government to settle the future 
constitution of India, although in the same 
breath the Conference declared Itself in favour 
of independence This latter, however, was but 
a wordy sop to the extremists, as the main body 
of Khilafat workers started in 1929 and continu- 
ed since then a regular fight against the 
Congress. 


In the past few yeais, in addition to the 
effective prevention of the Muslims from join- 
ing the Congress unless the communal question 
was satistactonly settled, the Khilalat Commit - 
too did a considerable work abroad The Alt 
brothers, who were the soul of the Khilatat 
movement, worked for the Arab h'dci.ition ami 
the Tanzim of Mussulmans all over the world 
During this time, the movement lost Maulana 
Mahomed All, who passed away in London in the 
midst of his stienuous work for his country and 
his co-religionists , and the work of carrying 
on the increasing activities of the Khilafat 
Committee fell on the slioulders of his brother 
Maulana Shaukat All The invitation to bury 
the departed leader in the mosque of Omar m 
Jerusalem brought the Indian Muslims closer to 
the Arabs This fellow feeling among Muslims 
in different parts of the globe found expression 
in a huge conference held in Jerusalem whhh 
served to create a new spirit of internationalism 
among the followers of Islam — one of the 
cherished objects of the Indian Khilafatists. 


The advent of the Nazi regime in Ccimaiiv 
and its anti-semtic policy turned the Jews out 
of tliat country This led to an increasing 
concentration of Jews m Palestine Jews all 
over the world was stirred by the plight ot 
Jewish exiles from Germany and this gave 
vigour to the movement for a national hoini' 
for Jews in Palestine Muslims there were 
adversely affected by this and involved the 
sympathy of their co-religlomsts in India who 
readily resiionded The Khilafat organisation 
took a leading part in this activity. A Palestine 
Delegation paid a visit to India and Indian 
Muslims, whose extra-territorial patriotism was 
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ironsed, called meeting*? and sent deputation to 
the authorities Arrangements were also made 
lor sending a deputation to Jiondon 

As the representatives of Indian Muslims in 
the London Conference, the All brothers effect- 
ively safeguarded their interests In addition, 
Maulana Shaukat Ali repeatedly impressed on 
British audiences and leaders the advisabllltv 
of keeping the Indian Muslims contented as it 
would please Muslims in other parts of the world 

The history of the Khilafat movement followed 
a peculiar course on the North-Western Frontier 
Province of India There the Khilafat organi- 
sation conducted a ceaseless agitation over the 
local grievances of the Muslim population and 
the disaffection towards the Government 
thus created was promptly exploited by the 
Congress for furthering its own lawless activities 
Peing sturdy people accustomed to fighting, they 
often found it impossible to observe theCongress 
creed of non-violence A number of clashes 
ensued, with attendant casualties 

The fouiteentli session of tVie Kliilafat Con- 
ference met at Ajmer in September 1932 undei 
tlic presidentship of Sheikh Abdul Majid He 
(ondemned the caste system among Hindus 
,vhich, according to him, was responsible for 
the demand of separate eleetor<ites by the 


depressed classes As for separate electorates 
for Mussalmans, ho held there was no choice 
left to them except to ask for such a safeguard. 
He reiterated the fourteen points, but was none 
the less in favour of a compromise if it was 
possible on honourable lines He suggested 
the voluntary diHsolutiem of all tlio existing 
political orgiimsatums of Mussalmans and the 
formation of one compreheiiHive body At 
the open session of the c'onfcronce a resolution 
was passed characterising the communal award 
as absoluteh unsatisfactory m that only three 
out of the fourteen jioints had been conceded 
by it 

The All-India Kbilafat Committee met at 
Jaicknow m December 193 3, when the Palestine 
Conference was also held The President, 
Mr Muita/.a liahadiir, protested against the 
Balfour Declaration which “ convertecl the home 
of Arabs for cerituiics, which was sacied to the 
Muslim woild, into a national home for Jews ” 
A resolution was passed deciding to reorganise 
Khilatat Committees in all parts of India, so that 
thc'V might “ safeguard the sacred lands from 
occupation and invasion by non-Muslims ” 
The Conterence also lesolved to send a 
deputation to the Viceioy, to organise a party of 
Indian Muslims to visit Palestine and later to 
place their case befoie British Ministers 


The Round Table Conference. 


The first session of the Indian Round Table 
Conference, which was held in London during 
the autumn of 1930 and January 1931, was 
remarkable for the spirit of unity At the first 
sitting Sir Tej Bahadur Sapni, on behalf of the 
British Indian Delegates, extended an Invita- 
tion to the Princes and States to consider enter- 
ing an All Indian Federation, ^^hlch would 
establish a federal government and a federal 
executive, embracing both the British Provinces 
and the Indian States in one whole, associated 
for common purposes, but each securing control 
of their own affairs, the Provinces autonomous, 
and the States sovereign and autonomous 
Tina, though it struck an unexpected note at 
the Conference, was no more than the fruition 
of an old idea The authors of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, which laid the foundations 
of the great Reform Act of 1919, visualised the 
steady progression of the federal idea, but the 
notable jiassage in which they indicated this 
purpose slipped into the background in the 
confused and difficult days that followed Sir 
John Simon and his colleagues, who conducted 
the parliamentary inquiry into the working 
of this Act, declared their adhesion to the federal 
idea, and proposed as a contribution to it the 
establishment of A Council of Greater India, 
m which the representatives of British India and 
the' Indian States should sit for the dlsoussion 
of matters of common concern. The Govem- 


raent of India, in a lengthy despatch on the 
Simon Report, also adhered to the federal princi- 
ple, though they expressed the view that it was 
a distant ideal Many Indian publicists had 
declared the faith that without the adoption 
of the federal principle no substantial growth 
of the Indian constitution was practicable. 
But although federalism had always been in 
the background, none had possessed suffieient 
courage to bring it into the forefront until Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru invited the Princes to consi- 
der it The invitation was promptly accepted. 
His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner, speak- 
ing for the general body, at once declared 
that subject to the incorporation in the 
statute of certain defined conditions — they were 
in substance the guaranteeing of the sovereignty 
and treaty rights of the States, and the protec- 
tion of their essential interests — the Princes and 
States would favourably consider any such 
proposal , later he averred his belief that, provid- 
ed the completed picture was satisfactory, 
seventy-five per cent, of the States would join 
a federation. 

Real Progreit — By common consent, this 
patriotic offer by the Princes and States trans- 
formed the situation The goal of the British- 
Indian publicist was the establishment of respon- 
sible government in India, with "safeguards** 
during the transitional period, and mtimate 
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Dominion status for that responsible govern- 
ment. With the assurance of the participation 
of the Princes and States, bringing a powerful 
element of stability Into the governing machine, 
Lord Reading, speaking for the Liberals, accepted 
the crucial proposition of a responsible govern- 
ment at the centre Later, the spokesmen for 
the Conservathe Party took up the same posi- 
tion, though perhaps In more cautious terms 
On this guiding principle substantial progress 
was made in sketching the outline of a federal 
constitution True, the Minorities Question, 
that is to say the adequate protection of the 
minorities in the Indian population, especially 
the great Moslem community, remained unsettled 
and Moslem acceptance of responsibility at the 
centre was conditional on the solution of this 
very thorny issue. ]iut the measure of pio- 
gress was so satisfactory before the Conference 
separated in January 1931, that speaking for 
His Majesty’s Government the Prime Minister, 
Mr Ramsay MacDonald, was in a position to 
make the following announcement 

“ The view of His Majesty’s Government is 
that responsibility for the Government of India 
should be placed upon Legislatures, Central 
and Provincial, with such provisions as may be 
necessary to guarantee, during a period of 
transition, the observance of certain obligations 
and to meet other special ciicumstanees, and 
also with such guarantees as are required bv 
minorities to protect their jiclltkal liberties and 
rights 

“ In such statutory safeguards as may be 
made for meeting the needs of the transitional 

S eriod, it will be a primary concern of His 
[ajesty’s Government to see that the reserved 
powers are so framed and exercised as not to 
prejudice the advance ot India through the new 
constitution to full responsibility for her own 
Government ’’ 

Participation of Congress — But represen- 
tative as it was in all other respects, the first 
session of the Congress embraced no represen- 
tative of The Indian National Congress Foi 
various reasons that stood aloof During the 
interval between the rising of the first session, 
and the convening of the second, negotiations 
were carried on with a view to the Congress 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement 
on which .t had embarked and joining in tJie 
task of framing the new constitution These 
discussions ended in what was called " The 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact”, which embodied a settle- 
ment covering the whole field in dispute, and 
in an unde^aking on the part of the Congress 
to participate in the Round Table discussions, 
and to suspend civil disobedience. After raanv 
hesitations Mr Gandhi, who was appointed 
sole representative of the Congress, sailed for 
England, and others who had remained aloof 
from the earlier proceedings joined the Dele- 
gation. At first Mr Gandhi’s contribution to 
the work of the Conference was helpful Though 
he was perhaps more anxious to justify Congress, 
and to maintain its right to speak for India, 
he accepted the principle of federation, and the 
task of making it ea^ for the Princes and States 
to enter therein. But afterwards his contri- 
bution was lets helpful, Specially was this the 
case in relation to the ^finorities. ! 


The Communal Award 

I The decision of the British Govoinment in 
regard to the representation of the various 
communities in British India in the Provincial 
Legislatuics, on which the communities them- 
selves were unable to agree, was published in 
August 1932 The award followed a thorough 
and comprehensive Inquiiv into the propoitions 
and position of the various communities in the 
ProMnees The decision was not given on 
strictly arithmetical lines , thus the Sikhs with 
32 seats out ot a total of 175 in the Ihinjab 
Legislature sec iired a larger representation than 
I they would on a population basis 'I'he table 
of clistiibiition avoiclcd the term Hindu Its 
place was taken by the heading ” General ”, 
l)nt it was rlc'ar that tliose undoi that heading 
would be oveiwhelraingl\ , if not entirely, 
Hindu, for Muslims, Sikhs, Indian Christians 
(with some exceptions) Anglo-Indians and 
Eniopeans voiild \ot(‘ in separate communal 
constituencies 1'lie seats were clistnimtcd as 
follows General, 705 , Depresseci Classes, 61 , 
Backward aieas, 20, Sikhs, 35, Muslim, 489, 
Indian (’iuistians, 21 , Anglo-Indians, 12, 
Murojieans, 25 ( onnnerrp and Industry’, 54, 

i>an(liu)ldeis, 15 , lFniversitic*s, 8 , and Lai)oiii 
18 

With regard to the Depressed Classes, it was 
exjdamed that they would vote in the geneial 
c onstitncmcic's, but in oider to ensure adequate' 
lepiesentation to them spcnial sc'ats wore abo 
allottc'd It WHS contemplated tliat this anaiigc- 
nient, winch gave the memi)ers of these classes 
tw’o votes, should be limited to 20 years As 
to women yoteis, His Majesty's (Jovernment 
came to tiie decision to linnt the electorate foi 
c'ac h sjioclal woman’s sc'.it to voteis fiom one 
comninnity’ 

Accomjiany mg tlie awaid was an explanaton 
st.itemcnit by the Pnme Minister in the eoniSL 
ot yyliuh lie ohsciyed as follows 

” Our duty’ was plain As the failure of tin 
comm unities to agic'C' amongst themseKes had 
placed an almost insurmountable obstacle m 
the w'ay of any constitutional develojiment, it 
w’HS incumbent upon the Governmc'nt to take 
action In aecoidancf, therefore, with th' 
pledges that J gave on belialt of the Goveininenl 
at tlio Hound 3’ai)]e Conference in response to 
tlie lepeatecl appeals from representatixe Indians 
and in accordance with the statement appioved 
l)\ the British Pailiament, the Government 
I are to-dav publishing a scheme of representatn n 
in tlie provincial assemblies that they intend, 

1 in due course, to lay’ betore Parliament unies®, 
[111 the meanyvhile the communities themselvc- 
agree upon a better plan 

“ Wc should be only too glad if at any stag* 
before the proposed Bill becomes law the commii 
nities can reach an agreement amongst them 
selves But guided by the past experience tin 
Government are con\inced that no furthei 
negotiations will be of any advantage and the^ 
can be no party to them They will, howevei 
be ready and willing to substitute for then 
scheme any scheme whether In respect of an> cnc 
or more of the Governors’ Proy inces or in respt et 
of the whole of British India that is geneialn 
agreed to and accepted by all the part'^'^ 
affected ” 
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THE THIRD CONFERENCE 


Followinp! the publication of the communal 
award, the tliird session of the Hound Table 
Conference was summoned in London The 
Congress did not participate In it Most of 
its leaders including Mr Gandhi were m prison 
for reviving the civil disobedience movement 
Profiting by past experience Government refused 
to consider the question of releasing them 
unless and until the lawless movement which 
they had initiated was unconditionally called off 
The Conference was nevertheless attended by 
representatives of all other parties In India and 
lasted from 17th November 19‘i2 to 24th 
December 1 932 Its achievements were summed 
up by Sir Samuel Hoare, the Sei rctai y of State 
for India, in his concluding speech at the final 
plenary session He said 


I would venture to sum up the icsults in two 
sentences I would say, flist o4 all, wo have 
dearly delimited the field upon which the future 
constitution is going to be built in a much 
more detailed manner than in tho last two years 
we have delimited the spheies of activity of tlie 
various parts of tho (onstitution Secondh 
and I regaid this result as much more im^iortant 
than even that impoitant first result, we have 
I believe creatcxl an esprit de corps amongst 
all of us that is determined to see the Iniilding 
that 18 going to bo rearcvl upon tho field that wo 
marked out both complete m itself and completed 
at the earliest possible date land Chanc cdloi 
I said that wo had niarkod out the gioiind 
J.et mo explain b\ a few ox.imples what f mean 
b> that assertion I take tlie \aiious jiaits ot 
tho constitutional striutuic in oidiu 

I begin with tho pait that Indian India, 
the India of tho States, is to pla\ 'u tho Ke-deia- 
tion There wo have m.uio it quite dear that 
there is no risk in an\ lospoct to tho 'J'ieatn*s 
or to the obligations into wliidi tlic\ jind "we 
have entered I hope that J lia\o made it 
(luite dear that all questions go\einod b\ that 
general term “ paiamountc\ ” do not enta*r 
into the Federal scheme at all I tliink also 
I ma\ say that we made some piogicss in the 
enquiry over which Lord Jiwin piesided one 
da\ this week into the methods bv which the 
States will accede to tho Federation 

Let me sav in passing — for I think it may help 
oiii future discussions both here and in India- - 
that we have always regarded an effectue 
Federation as meaning the accession of a reason- 
able number of States and, as at present advised, 
we should regard something like not less than 
half the States seats and not less than half the 
population as the kind of definition that we have 
in mind 

Next I come to the Federation and the Units 
Here, again, I think we have made great progress 
m delimiting the field between the Centro 
on the (me hand and the Provincial and States 
L nits on the other We have been very carefully 
the lists of Federal and non- Federal 
activities, and we have got much nearer to 
agreement than wo have ever reached before 


Next there is tho very difficult question of 
Federal Finance, one of the most vital questions 
in the w'hole field of Federal activities Un- 
fortunately wo w'ero discussing that question 
at a time of great dllhculty We have been 
discussing it at a time when no Government 
in tho world has sufficient monev for its needs 
But 1 think I can claim that there again we 
have made some substantial progress I fullv 
admit that there arc dltferonfes still to be 
recc»gni«ed and to be reconciled I do not think 
it could be otherwise in any question of this kind 

As regards the* size of the Chamber, 
f had boiled that we should have reached a 
greater measure of agreement than wc* have 
found possible during these last weeks It 
ha« been made clear that there still are differences 
to be recomiled, not onlj dltten'nces between 
Bntisli India and the States, but 
differc nces l)c tween the bigger States and tho 
smaller State's, differences even f)etween some 
membc'rs of the Chamber of Prim ch and othc-r 
members of the Chamber of Princes 

'I'hen there' w’as the (piestion of the le presenta- 
tion of the eommuiiities in the' Centro- 
paitieiilarh of the' Muslim (’ommunity There 
I think 1 (an say definite 1> — I think I have 
said it indireetlv verv often before- that the 
(lOVernment eonsider th.it the' Muslim Com- 
munity should have a re'fuesentation of 33^ 
per < 'Ilf of the British Indi.an seats in the 
Feileral ('hainl»( rs So far an Indian India 
IS e'one < me d. that must ht' a matter lor arrangc'- 
me'iit betwee'u the' eommunitirs alfc'ete'd and the 
India ot the' Pimee's But so far as the British 
Governme nt has any iiart m the question, \\'e 
will at an> time' giM our good office's to making 
it as e a''V as possilde for an airange'inent be'twee*n 
those jcarties in rc'gard to future allocation of 
sc ats 'I he re again 1 ve nture to say that deflni- 
t('i\ fo-da\ . bee arise 1 .nn anvious tliat that factor 
in the' piohlc'in should not m any way impede 
the future' jerogre ss in c'laleoratmg the' further 
stage s of flu Constitution 

Now' with all these' Fe'deral questiouR, I can 
see th.it thc're' is a grave' anxiety in the minds 
ot m.inv ine'iiiberH of the Conference — and 
1 can sympathise with that anviety — lest the 
various com]»lie ations of which I have just 
given you fe'rtain instances should take too 
long to settle, and that the Fcdei.ation itself 
wiH diift into the dim distanee and will cense 
to be a reality in practical jeolitics 

Feeling th.it anvie tv , Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
asked last night that a definite date should be 
placed in the* Bill at which time the Federation 
should come into being He qualified his 
request — “nd qualified it, no doubt, quite 
ri^tly — with the reservation that if the 
conditions weie not fulfilled. Parliament must 
hav-e some means at its disposal for postponing 
the date of the Federation 

Now I agree with him that the last thing in 
the world that we wish to see the Federation 
drift back into being simply an idea and not an 
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Integral part of the Indian Constitution But : 
I think I ought to say that I do find a difficulty i 
in agreeing — if indeed this is the time to agree 
or disagree — to anything m the nature of a 
definite date in the jirosision of the Act The 
difficulties that ore m my mind are twofold 
I am not quite sure— and here I am speaking 
very candidly in tlie presence of representatives 
of the States- -what reaction something that 
might appear to be rather in the nature of an 
ultimatum might have on the Indian States 1 
themselves. 

Again, I find this difficulty, I feel the 
machinery of the Con«titutioii will be of an 
extremely complicated nature, and I think 
that Parliament, if it were confronted with a 
definite date, might demand a longer interval 
and more cautious provisions than it would 
require if there were no fixed date After all 
the machinery for bringing the Act into operation 
is going to be of a very complicated nature. 

I have always contemplated that some such 
method as a Parliamentary Besolution oi 
both Houses would be adopted for bringing 
the Federation into operation, and that that 
method would he adopted at the earliest jiossible 
opportunity. 

What I can say to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
is that we are going to do our utmost to remove 
every obstacle in the way of Federation and 
to remove it at the earliest possible date Let 
me also say to him, we do not intend to inaugu- 
rate any kind of provincial autonomy under 
conditions which might leave Federation to 
follow on as a mere contingency in the future 

Lastly, let mo say a word upon another side 
of this part of our discussions For the last 
two years we have discussed the question of 
certain new Provinres We have discussed the 

uestion of Sind from the very opening of our 

eliberations two years ago Last year wc 
discussed m detail for the first time the question 
of Orissa Since those discussions we have 
had exjiert enquiries into both questions 

Basing our views upon the Keports of those 
enquiries, basing our views still more on what 
appears to be a very general agreement both 
in India and in Great Britain, we have come 
definitely to the conclusion that Sind and Orissa 
should both be separate Provinces No doubt 
there will be details of machinery to settle and 
some of them of a rather complicated kind 

Lord Chancellor, I have now dealt wuth the 
more prominent of the features of our discussions 
that emerge upon the more directly constitu- 
tional side of the Federation itself Let me 
now come to the other senes of problems that 
in some cases affect more directly Great Britain 
and in other cases affect certain communi- 
ties and certain interests in India itself 
I mean by this all that chapter of questions that 
by a rough and ready phrase we have described 
as “ safeguards ” Lord Chancellor, let me say 
at the outset of my observations that I regard 
the safeguards not as a stone wall tliat blocks 
a road, but as the hedges on each side that no 
good driver ever touches but that prevent people 
0® a dark night falling into the ditch They 
are not intended to obstruct a real transfer of 


responsible power They are not intended 
to impede the day to day administration of any 
Indian Minister They are rather ultimate 
controls that we hope will never need to be 
exorcised for the greater reassurance of the 
world outside both in India and in Great Britain 
Let me take the two instances that have been 
most ])rc)minent in this part of our discussions 
Let me take the most difficult question of all 
the difficulty of a transfer of finaiu ial responsibi- 
lity There, Lord Chancellor, I am not disclosing 
any secret when I say that during the last 
twelye months the Biitish Government have 
fully accepted the fact that there can bo no 
effective transfer of responsibility unless there 
is an effective transfer of financial responsibility 
Wo have fullv accepted that fact and we have 
done our best in the very difficult circumstances 
that have faced us to reconcile the legitimate 
demand of every Indian politician for financial 
control with the legitimate demand of every 
one who is intorested in finance, not only for 
stability, but for a situation in which there would 
not even be a suggestion that stability could 
bo questioned For in the field of finance it is 
not only the fact itself that matters, but it is 
what people say about that fact 

Now our difficulties have arisen from two 
sources In the first place, there is the fact 
that, as things are at present, a large part of 
the Indian revenue has to be devoted to meeting 
the obligations that liave grown up during 
these years of partnership between Indian 
and Great Britain That in itself — and I am 
sure no one would question the justice of the 
point of view — makes people here, investors 
who invested their monev in Indian securities, 
men and women whose families are interested 
in the meeting of the old obligations, extremely 
nervous of any change S^ondly, there is 
the fact that we are passing through, I suppose, 
the most difficult financial crisis that has faced 
Asia and Europe for many generations In 
the case of India there is a peculiar difficulty, 

' namedy, that a large body of short-term loans 
raised under the name of the Secretary of State 
in London, fall duo for payment in the next six 
) years That means that, if the Federation 
is to start with a good name, if its solvency is 
i to bo assurcxl, some means must be found 
1 for meeting these short-term maturities without 
1 impairing the future of Indian credit. 

I Ixird Chancellor, those are the hard facts 
that have faced the Government during tee 
last twelve months Those are the hard facts 
3 that we discussed in great detail and with groat 
s goodwill at the Financial Safeguards Committee 

- The British Government, the British delegation, 
3 and sections of the Conference, came to the 
t view that in those conditions certain safeguaich 
1 wore absolutely necessary if we were to kooi) 

- the confidence of the world outside and if 
were to make it possible in the future foi a 

t Federal Government to raise money upon 
1 reasonable terms That, gentlemen, in a few 
^ sentences Is the history of the safeguards That, 
1 in particular, is the history of the safeguards 
8 that has loomed very largely in our discussions 
1 this year, the history of the Reserve BaiiK 
B We feel that, if confidence is to be maintained 
i in the financial stability and credit of India, 
f a Reserve Bank must be in effective operation 
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I come now to the question of Defence, a 
(luestlon that again has loomed very large, and 
rightly go, in our discussions We first 

of all, as you all remember, a debate in full 
(lonference — a debate in which I think I may 
claim that theie was complete unanimity that 
Defence, until it can be transferred to Indian 
liands, remains the sole responsibility of the 
Crown It was, however, clear to mo in the 
(ourse of the distiissions, and afterwards in an 
informal talk that 1 was able to have with certain 
loading membeis of the Conference, that there 
were differences of opinion as to the methods 
bv which Indian politic al opinion might be 
consulted in the administration of the Ueservod 
subject 

Let me take in order two or three of the 
principal points to whi(>h Sir Tej Dahadur 
attached importance in these discussions 
First of all, there was the question of the discus- 
sion of the Defence Budget We wore all 
agreed that it should be non-votable In the 
nature of things, I think that was inevitable, 
but we are quite prepared to take the necessary 
stops to see that the Budget should be put, 
as ho and his friends wish, in blocks, not in a 
perfunctory manner simply to be discussed as 
a whole. 

Next he was anxious about the omploynient 
of Indian tioops outside India without the 
approval of the FcKleral Government or the 
Ktxleral I^eglslaturo 'Ihere I think he and 
his fi lends were agreed that where it w,is ai tuallv 
a case of tiie defence of India, in which no 
Imjierial consideiations entered at all, the 
defence say, of tlie Fiuntior of India itself, 
there the responsibility — the sole responsibility 
- -of the Crown should remain undiluted 
More difficult questions arose in luscs when 
Indian troops might be employed for jiurposes 
other than directly Indian purposes Now In 
those cases I can say to him I would prefer 
not to be precise as to the exact method 1 
luvself fool sure that a means will bo found to 
leave the decision in some manner to the 
Federal Ministry and to the Federal Legislature 

Next, there was an imijortant series of 
questions connected, first of all, with the Indiani- 
satlou Qf the Army, that is to say, the greatest 
participation of Indians themselves in the 
deioncc of India and, se( ondly, as to the biinging 
into consultation as much as possible the two 
sides of the Oovemment He and las friends 
were anxious tliat statutory provision should be 
made in some way for both these objotts The 
Lord Chancellor and the British Government still 
take the view, and wo feel we must maintain it, 


that statutory provision is too inelastic, if you 
define statutory provision in the narrow sense. 
But I think I can moot him and his friends 
effectively by including directions to the 
Governor- General in both those respects in the 
Instructions 

Now ho said, quite rightly, that his attitude 
towards that proposal would depend very 
much upon the Instructions themselves As 
regards the Instructions we intend first of all 
to allude to them in the body of the Statute 
And then we intend to ask Parliament to agree 
to a novel procedure, but a procedure that I 
believe is well fitted to the conditions with 
which we are facetl, namely, that before certain 
of them are submittixl to His Majesty, both 
Houses of Parliament should have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing their views upon them 
'I’he effect of that would be to give the Instruc- 
tions a Statutory framework by the allusion 
in the Act Itself, and to give them a Parliamen- 
tary framework by the Kesolutlons that would 
bo passed approving of them before they are 
submitted for His Majesty’s approval 

As to the other jiroposals that Sir Tej made 
in the matter of Defence, wo still feel that the 
Governor-General should have an unfettered 
IX)wer in selecting his Defence Minister , but 
we will make it quite clear in the Instructions 
that we wish the two sides of the Government 
to work in the close co-operation, and that 
wo do dellnitely contemplate — I would ask 
his attention to this point, and we will make 
an allusion to it in the Instructions — that 
before the Estimates are actiiallv put to the 
Federal Assembly the Finance Minister and that 
doubt the Prime Minister should have an 
opportunity of seeing them and giving to the 
Govomor-General their views upon them 

Wo have been planning a scheme and a very 
compluated scheme, but we have also been 
trying to t roato a spirit of co-operation Several 
members of the Conference wore very kind to 
mo last night when they said that 1 had played 
some small part in helping to foster this spirit 
of co-opciation during the last few weeks 
I thank them for what they said, but I say 
that their kind words were really undeserved, 
The spirit of co-operation is due to much greater 
events and to much greater people than any 
with whom 1 am connected or any that I could 
ever hope to emulate 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
Conference, His Majesty’s Government, in 
pursuance of their plages, proceeded to draft 
the White Paper incorporating their tentative 
conclusions 
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The White Paper. 


The proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
for Indian constitutional refoinis which are 
now under examination by a joint Committee 
of Parliament were issued in March this year 
In the form of a White Paper Thoujih the 
intention is to speed up the necessary legislation, 
no date is suggested in the White Paper for the 
actual change in the Indian system of Govern- 
ment The Iloyal Pioclamation inaugurating 
the new system shall not be issued until both 
Houses of Parliament have agreed on the date 

By the xuoposals put forward, the Provinces 
are given autonomy and to a Federal Government 
is conceded responsible government over the 
whole field of administration allotted to the 
Federation except in regard to certain 
“reserved” subjects The Federation will 
consists of the autonomous provinces of British 
India, 11 in number, including the new Provinces 
of Sind and Orissa, and the Indian States 
It will be brought about by the Princes surrender- 
ing a defined corpus of their present sovereign 
rights to the Federation but retaining internal 
autonomy in respect of rights not so sunendered, 
unaffected by any other consideration tiian the 
existing suzerainty of the Crown 

It 18 a condition of the setting up the Federa- 
tion — (1) That rulers of States icpiesentmg 
not less than half the aggregate population oi 
the Indian States and entitled to not less than 
lialf the State’s scats in the Uiipei House of the 
Legislature shall have cxocutcd the necessaiy 
Instrument of Accession , and (ti) That a 
Reserve Bank, free from political infiueiK e, 
will liave been set up and alieadv succ e^ssfullv 
operating These conditions fulfilled, it will 
rest with both Houses of Parliament to move 
the Crown ])V an address to issue a Iio>a] 
Proclamation inauguiating the Federation 


Reserved Subjects. 

The Governor- General and Viceroy will have 
a dual capacity Governor-General as head of 
the Federation, and Viceroy as conducting 
relations with States outside the federal sphere 
As Governor- General he will be aided and advised 
by a Council of Ministers responsible to the 
Legislature in all matters save those concerned 
with the three Deyjartments to be lesorved 
to his personal administration namely, Defence, 
External Affairs, and Ecclesiastical Affairs 


The Governor- General is also given a special 
responsibility for certain purposes — (1) The 
prevention of grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of India or any part thereof (2) 
The safeguarding of the legitimate interests of 
minorities (3) The safeguarding of the 
financial stability and credit of the Federation 
{4) Tbe securing to the members of the Public 


SetvKcs of any lights provided for them b> the 
(’onstitution and the safeguarding of their 
legitimate interests. (5) The protection of 
the rights of any Indian State (6) The 
prevention of commercial discrimination 
(7) Any matter which affects the administra- 
tion of the loseivod departments 

In fulfilment of these special responsibilities 
the Governor- General is emjiowered to act 
cither without or contrary to the advice of lus 
Ministers and can himself pass a Govemor- 
Genoral’s Act to secure any of these purposes 
and is given all powers to secure the necessary 
finance 


Apait from the reserved departments and 
these special responsibilities there is another 
category of prerogatives or powers, the majority 
of them siieh as are usually associated with 
the head of a Constitutional State, the others 
to meet the particular conditions of India — 
(a) The power to summon, prorogue, and 
dissolve the Legislature (6) The power to 
assent to or withhold assent from Bills or to 
reserve them for His Majesty’s pleasure (r) 
The power to summon joint sessions of the two 
Houses of the Legislature in cases of urgeiicv 
(d) The grant of previous sanction to tlje 
introduction of legislation — (1) llopealJiig. 
amending, or repugnant to any Act of Failiamcut 
oxbcnding to British India or any Govornoi- 
GenoralN or Governors Act or Ordinam e , 
(2) affecting any department reserved to the 
control of tlie Goveinor-Geneial , (3) affecting 
coinage and euireiicy ot the Reserve Bank . 
(4) atfevting religion , (5) affecting the procednie 
I egiilatiug criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects 

In case of emergency tlie Governor-General 
also has certain Ordinance-making poweib 
In the event of a breakdowTi of the machineiv 
of government ho is empowered to assume full 
control The system is continued under wliidi 
expenditure connected with the reserved subjc* ts 
18 not subject to tlie vote of the Assembb 
In regard to other finance he has power to restom 
any cut interfering with the carrying out of aiiv 
of his special responsibilities Various heads of 
expenditure will not be subject to the vote of 
the Legislature although they may be discussed 
These Include the loans services, the expendituie 
of the reserved departments, and the salailes aiai 
pensions of the Indian Civil Service, 

The special and wide powers thus conferred 
on the Governor-General are by comnutud 
conveyed in the Instrument of Instructioiib 
given him by the King Emperor on assuming 
office, to be exercised only In special circumstan 
ces and not in everyday routine and noruiaj 
circumstances, except in the case of the reserved 
departments. 
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Federal Letflelatare. 

The Federal Legislature resembles the existing 
Central Legislature in composition and will 
consist of two Chambers — the Upper Chamber 
or Council of State consisting of 260 members, 
100 appointed by the Princes, 160 elected by 
members of the Provincial Legislatures of 
British India, and 10 nominated members , 
the other, the Lower Chamber or House of 
Assembly, consisting of 376 members, of whom 
126 will be appointed by the Princes and the 
others elected directly according to the seats 
allocated to each Province and to the several 
communities and Interests In each Province. 
In the present British India Legislature Chambers 
only a proportion of the members is elected. 

The Legislature will be debarred from passing 
laws of a discriminatory character In particu- 
lar it will be unable to pass laws subjecting any 
British subject or company domiciled in the 
United Kingdom to any disability or discrimina- 
tion in the exercise of certain specified rights, 
if a British Indian subject or company would 
not be subjected in the United Kingdom to a 
disability or discrimination of a similar character. 

The Provinces. 

In the Provinces certain subjects (Reserved 
subjects) have hitherto been administered by 
the Glovemor-in-Council and others (Transferred 
subjects) by the Governor and Ministers in the 
Legislature But Governors, like the Go\ernor- 
Qeneral, are given special responsibilities, with 
corresponding powers to discharge these respon- 
sibilities, confined in scope of course to the 
Province. 

The Provincial Legislatures are enlarged and 
the allocation of seats and method of election 
are in accordance with the provisions of his 
Majesty’s Government’s Communal Award 
of August 4 last The present nominated 
members and official bloc disappear in favour 
of who^ elected Legislatures, so far as the 
Jx)wer Houses in the Provinces are concerned 
In Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar 
the Legislatures will be bicameral udth a small 
proportion of nominated members (not officials) 
in the Upper Chambers, in the other eight 
Provinces unicameral. 

For the franchise for the Lower Chamber 
of the Federal Legislature the proposals lay 
down qualifications the effects of which should 
he to enfranchise between 2 and 3 per cent, 
of the population of British India, and similar 
hut lower qualifications for the franchise for 
the Provincial Legislatures should produce a 


Provincial electorate in the neighbourhood 
of 14 per cent of the total population of British 
India or some 27 percent of the adult popula- 
tion. Women can vote for and will have seats 
reserved for them in both the Federal Assembly 
and Provincial Legislatures. 


Public Services. 

The proposals confirm existing rights of the 
Public Services The Secretary of State will 
continue to make appointments to the Indian 
Civil Service, the Indian Police, and the Eccle- 
siastical Department, and the conditions of ser- 
vice of persons so appointed will be regulated bv 
rules made by the Secretary of State. Ho will 
determine the number and character of such 
api)ointment8 and may prohibit the filling of 
any post declared to be a reserved post otherwise 
than by tlie appointment of a person appointed 
by the Crown, the Secretary of State or the 
Secretary of State in Council 


I At the expiry of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act a statutory inquiry 
will be hold into the question of future recruit- 
ment for the Indian Civil Service, Indian Police, 
and the Medical and Railway services, and the 
Governments in India will be associated with the 
inquiry. The decision on the results of the 
Inquiry wijl rest with His Majesty’s Government 
and will be subject to the approval of both 
Houses of Parliament Pending the decision on 
this inquiry, the present ratio of British to 
Indian recruitment will remain unaltered The 
administration of the Railways is by a Statutory 
Railway Board so composed as not to be subject 
to political interference 

The Secretary of State’s Council for India 
is abolished and its place is taken by not less 
than throe and not more than six advisers to be 
consulted as the Secretary of State may think 
fit, except that their concurrence is required 
in relation to certain service matters. 


A Federal Court with both an Original and 
Appellate jurisdiction in cases raising constitu- 
tional issues such as the spheres of the Federal, 
Provincial and States authorities is set up and 
power is given to establish a Supreme Court 
to act as a Court of Appeal in British India 

It has not been possible to include Burma In 
the proposals, as Burma has delayed a decision 
as to whether it wishes to be separated from 
India in accordance with the constitution 
outlined for It at the close of the Burma Round 
Table Conference or to remain a Province of 
India. 


31 
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Joint Parliamentary Committee. 


JOINT PARLIAMENTABY COMMITTEE. 


After the publication of the White Paper, minatlon and India’s right to retaliate against 
steps were taken to appoint members of the Dominions which discriminated against her, 
House of Commons and the House of Lords which were construed as weakening India’s 


to a Joint Select Committee to consider the 
proposals and report to Parliament The 
White Paper was to be regarded as embodying 
the Gkivernment’s scheme, but the Committee 
had full liberty to produce any plan it thought 
proper There was more than one debate in 
the two Houses of Parliament for the nomina- 
tion of members to the Joint Committee, and 
ultimately the three leading parties in Parlia- 
ment, Conservatives, Liberals and Labour, 
agreed to appoint their representatives While 
the Labour Party showed some unwillingness 
in the beginning to appoint its nominees, it 
yielded eventually , but the Right Wing section 
of the Conservatives In both Houses, repre- 
sented by Mr Winston Churchill and Lord 
Lloyd, refused to co-operate and kept themselves 
free to deal with the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee in any manner they thought proper 
Simultaneously steps were taken to select 
representatives from British India and Indian 
States to co-operate in the Joint Committee's 
inquiry Some difficulty was experienced in 
fixing the status of these nominees while under 
the British constitution Parliament could not 
appoint any outsiders to its Committee, the 
Indians would not accept any position except 
that of practical equality with members of 
Parliament serving on the Committee 
The difficulty was solved by styling the Indian 
representatives as assessors, and giving them 
liberty to cross-examine witnesses and hold 
discussions with the members of the Committee, 
but not to join in the report or sign it 
The question of the procedure to be adopted 
by the Committee and the nature and quantum 
of evidence to be led before it presented an 
initial obstacle, in view of the wide scope of 
the inquiry and the voluminous nature of the 
material to be dealt with, but this was soon 
tided over Another real trouble in the initial 
stages of the Joint Committee’s work was the 
disinclination of almost all political parties in 
India to co-operate with the Committee or lead 
evidence before it on their behalf This objec- 
tion too disappeared after a time, and the 
Committee eventually examined a large number 
of Indian witnesses representing various schools 
of thought The inqmry lasted about six 
months, and all interests, including the Indian 
Sevices, voiced their cases Even die-hard 
Conservatives like Mr. Churchill appeared 
before the committee ; but the principal witness 
was Sir Samuel Hoare himself, although he was 
a member of the Committee His evidence 
occupied more than a fortnight and covered 
the entire ground of the White Paper, in the 
course of which he submitted several meinoranda 
in order to elucidate doubts and fill gaps By 
common consent Sir Samuel Hoare ably main- 
tained his ground against the representatives 
of die-hard Conservatives on the Committee, 
but Indian political opinion held that on several 1 
points he had to yield, Indians looked with 
disfavour on his explanations in respect of 
defence, fiscal autonomy, commercial disorl-| 


constitutional position. 

Immediately on the publication of the White 
Paper, Indian politicians, even of the moderate 
variety, expressed themselves in strong terms 
against some of its provisions. 

On the other hand, it had the support of a 
number of communal parties. Including the 
Muslims 

While the Joint Committee inquiry was in 
progress, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, one of the 
leading British Indian delegates, was unable 
to continue in London longer than July and 
placed on record suggestions for the improvement 
of the Reform proposals with a view to rendering 
them acceptable to Indian opinion Similarly 
His Highness the Aga Rhan, the leader of the 
British Indian delegation, and his British Indian 
colleagues submitted a ]oint memorandum 
towards the close of the sittings of the Joint 
Committee in the hope that their suggestions 
would be taken into consideration at the time 
of the drafting of the report. 

Both these memoranda cover a wide ground 
and demand a number of radical changes m 
the White Paper scheme Sir Tej Bahadur 
said that “ no constitution, which fails to satisfy 
certain essentials, will meet with the needs of 
the situation in India Those essentials are 
responsibility at the centre and provincial auto- 
nomy with certain safeguards for the period of 
transition , reserved sub3ect8, army, foreign 
and ecclesiastical departments to be under tlie 
control of the Governor- General for the period 
transition which should not be long or indefinite, 
adoption of a definite policy in respect of re- 
served departments facilitating their transfer 
to the legislatures within the shortest period 
compatible with safety of the country and 
efficiency of administration, and a definite 
declaration in the statute of the constitutional 
position of Indian within the British Common- 
wealth of Nations ” 

The other memorandum is specially notable 
because it was signed by all the Indian 
Delegates, majority and minority represent- 
atives It made it clear the modifications 
suggested would not affect the ba'^ic 

structure of the scheme but 'were 

intended to ensure that the reserved powers 
were so framed and exercised as not to prejudice 
the advance of India to full responsibility and 
to secure that the period of transition was not 
indefinitely extendi It urged that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution Act should contain a 
definite statement that the “ natural 1 ‘^sue oi 
India's C/Onstitutlonal progiess is the attain- 
ment of Dominion Status ” Indian publH 
opinion, it said, had been profoundly disturr)ea 
by the attempts raside during the last two 01 
I three years to qualify the repeated 
given by responsible ministers on behalt oi 
His Majesty’s Government “ Following fbf 
precedent of some of the Dominion constiui- 
tions, a definite date after the passing of tnc 
Act should be fixed for the inauguration of tiie 
Federation.” 
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The memorandum also demanded greater 
control over defence, finance and the services 
'Phe signat<irlcs urged that the Army Counsellor 
should be a non-official Indian, tliere should be 
.1 definite piograiume of Indianlaation, the cost 
of defence should be substantial! v reduced and 
the Indian Army should not be employed out- 
side the country except for Indian defence 


On the subjet t of financial safeguards the> 
did not object to the appointment of an advisei 
to the GrO\ernoi- General for a limited period, 
provided he did not inteifere in the day-to-day 
administration and that he sliould advise the 
Governor- General only when he considered the 
financial stability 01 credit of the Federation 
to be in danger. Legislation m respect of 
currency, coinage and the Ueserve Bank must 
not bo subject to the previous consent of the 
Governor- Gener.il 


They demanded statutory recognition of 
India’s freedom to regulate her fiscal policy 
without reservations or qualifications and, 
while they had no objection to a general declara- 
tion about British subjects holding public offices 
01 practising any profession or trade, they 
stoutly opposed any provision which would make 
it impossible for India to discriminate against 
the sulijects of the Dominions and Colonies 
I which Imposed disabilities on Indian subjects 
' The proposal to continue the recruitment to 
the Services by the Secretary of State was also 
objected to and tlie demand was put forth that 
the Central Services should be recruited by the 
Federal Government and the Provincial Sei vices 
by tlie Provincial Governments 
Mr N M Joshi submitted a separate merao- 
landum making suggestions for health Insurance 
for workers and invalid and old age pensions 
and seeking to improve the provisions for 
labour legislation and representation 


THE FUTURE 


Throughout the discussions on the Indian Re- 
forms proposals the question of Burma’s future 
occupim a secondary position, as nothing could 
be definitely settled until the Burmans themselv: 
decided whether they would join the proposed 
all-India Fedeiatlon and share the lot of the 
Indian provinces, or become a separate unitary 
entity with constitutional advance analogous 
to that conferred on India, subject to slmilai 
safeguards It was thought that a new election 
to the Burma Legislative Council would give 
tlie electorate an opportunity to express itself 
on this question Tlie election was held and 
resulted in a majority for the antiseparatlonlsts 
When, however, the new Council was called 
upon to give a straight answer to the question 
Separation or Federation on the lines of 
His Majesty’s Government’s proposals it de- 
clined to do so A large number of resolu- 
tions were tabled, but not one of them provided 
a clear Indication of the people’s mind Even 
the antl-separationists did not vote for Federa- 
tion, but expressed a desire to cast their lot 
with India as an experimental measure, reserv- 
ing the right to withdraw from the F^eratlon 
at a later date Several adjournments were 
granted to enable the parties to arrive at a 
compromise resolution and, after the Governor 
had refused further to prolong the sittings, 
wliich had lasted several days, the special 
session of the Council was prorogued 

If Burma herself gave an inconclusive verdict, 
tile British Government could not remain idle , 
that would have been unfair both to India and 
Burma Therefore, a few months later (in 
August) Sir Samuel Hoare presented to the 
Joint Parliamentary Committee a memoran- 
dum embodying Government’s proposals for 
the future constitution of Burma if it were 
decided to separate Burma from India. He, 
however, made it clear that if the Joint Com- 
mittee decided that Burma should be included 
m the Indian Federation, the proposals of 
the White Paper (subject to consequential 
adjustments) would apply to Burma in the same 
way t^s thej^ would apply tq other province 


OF BURMA. 


of India As the Burma Coimcll had refused 
to choose separation on the basis of the con- 
stitution outlined by the Premier, he suggested 
that the Committee should Invite some Burma 
representatives foi consultation to assist in deter- 
mining wliicli of the two courses would be in 
the best interests of Burma Assuming that 
Burma waste be separated, he outlined a scheme 
ot constitutional advance under which executive 
authority in a unitary Burma would vest in the 
Governor, who would also be the Coinmander- 
m-Chlef He would himself direct and control 
the administration of finance, external affairs, 
ecclesiastical affairs, monetary policy, currency, 
coinage, and matters connected with scheduled 
aieas Other subjects would be administered 
by Ministers elects by, and responsible to, the 
Council The Legisliiture would be bicamera. 

Shortly after the submission of this 
memorandum Sir Samuel expressed the opinion 
that an overwhelming body of Burmans had 
supported separation from India. He added 
that Burma could not be granted the right of 
secession, as it would be a bad precedent and 
would be fatal to Federation. 

In pursuance of the policy of giving Burmans 
the fullest opportunity to determine the future 
form of their constitution, the Joint Parliamen- 
tary Committee decided in November to Invite 
twelve representative Burmans for consultation. 
A prolonged dlacusslon took place In December, 
in whicli both sides freely ventilated their 
respective points of view. “ The result of 
the elections to the special session of the Burma 
Council should be construed as a vote against 
separation", “There are no two opinions In 
Burma ; all are for separation ; the so-cidled 
federationists are also for sepsiration — but after 
a time " These were the conflicting views 
expressed in London. On behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, Sir Samuel made It 
plain that Britain had no axe to grind and that 
she was actuated solely by the desire to do the 
best for Burma There the matter rests pending 
the report of the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee on tl^e IjVhite Paper, 
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The Annual Budget Session of the Indian 
Legislature opened in New Delhi with a meeting 
of the Legislative Assembly on Wednesday, Ist 
February, when His Excellency the Viceroy 
delivered an inaugural address In the comse 
of this, His Excellency specially referred to the 
declining civil disobedience movement and, 
having re-emphasised the determination of his 
Government not to relax the measures in force 
against it so long as circumstances made them 
necessary, referred to the recently passed 
Legislation on the subject and said “ The 
Acts which are now on the Statute Book will 
not be permanent, but will be in force during 
the difficult period of transition from the present 
to the new constitution, when there is a special 
risk of certain elements in the population trying 
to substitute the methods of revolution for those 
of constitutional and orderly progress I trust 
that when the period for which these Acts will 
remain in force has expired, those in whose hands 
the jx)wer will then rest will find themselves able 
safely to discard them and that the threat whu h 
direct action presents to the evolution of 
constitutional self-government will have been 
destroyed I regret that there is not as yet any 
open sign of a recognition on the part of the 
leaders of the civil disobedience movement of 
the harm their policy has caused to the country 
Though their efforts to revive enthusiasm meet 
with little success, they still remain pledged to 
that polii y 1 am firmly convinced, however, 
that the march of events will gradually carry 
them further and further away from the sterile 
methods of negation and obstruction, and that 
in spite of themselves they will find that they 
are caught up in the living forces of constructive 
politics which the near approach of the new 
constitution is releasing on all sides ” 

His Excellency also specially referred to the 
terrorist movement in Bengal, said there had 
been some improvement in the situation and 
declared that the despatch of troops to the 
Province had had a reassuring effect upon the 
loyal population 

His Excellency expressed great satisfaction 
at the general good-will exhibited at the recent 
Third Bound Table Conference and said *' My 
last and strongest impression is of work well 
done and of another milestone behind us on the 
road of constitutional advance There is no 
tarrying on that road Steadily and surely the 
march to Federation proceeds ” The Viceroy 
showed with what interest he had met individual 
Indian Delegates since their return from the 
Conference to India 

His Excellency forecast the introduction of a 
Bill to establish an Indian Beserve Bank and 
expressed keen satisfaction at the success of the 
Finance Department loan conversion programme 
whereby 50 crores of loan money was dealt with 
In a manner which “ must be a record in the 
financial history of the Government *’ His 
Excellency noted how at each step in the fulfil- 
ment of the programme the level of Government’s 
credit had been raised, so that whereas in June 
1932, Government borrowed on a basis of some- 
what over 5i per cent the latest transactions 
showed Government's credit established very 
nearly at a 4 per cent level, 


In conclusion the Viceroy, after emphasising 
the need for further economy in expenditure 
said “ I think it is true to say that there is now 
in the world and particularly in India, a growing 
sense that In present world conditions some sort 
of economic planning is necessary for every 
country My Government are very much alive 
to this feeling and here again we have our eyes 
on the fut\ire and desire to prepare for the new 
Government measures for providing more 
accurate statistical information, and for evolving 
a co-ordinated economic policy ” His 
Excellency went on specially to refer to investi- 
gations lately undertaken to deal with the 
competition of road and rail transport 

Among the mass of official legislation of a 
minor character with which the session started 
was a Bill to prohibit the pledging of labour of 
children This came up on report by Select 
Committee and was passed into law A motion 
to refer to Select Committee a Bill to amend tlic 
AuxlUiary Force Act was passed The aim of 
the Bill was to provide for a certain amount of 
reorganisation and was primarily an economic 
measure One of the most important measure 
brought forward during the session was a Bill 
to establish a Medical Council in India and to 
provide for the maintenance of a Brltish-Indian 
Medical Beglster This, after prolonged 
discussion on various days, was referred to a 
Select Committee on 12th April An official 
Bill to regulate the payment of wages to people 
employed in industry, a measure brought 
forward to deal with the undue withholding of 
wages and the late payment of wages, by 
employers, was ordered for circulation to eliCt 
public opinion Other bills dealt with taxation 
of incomes, with the possession of wireless, 
receiving apparatus and the extension of the 
current protection of Indian wheat, cotton, 
textiles and salt. 

A Bill of great importance Introduced on 8th 
April was one to provide for the Imposition of 
additional Customs Duties on imported goods 
for the purpose of safeguarding industries in 
British India The provision of the Bill provided 
for a duration of the measure until 3 Ist March 
1936. The reason for its introduction was the 
need to deal with the influx of Japanese manu 
factured goods at destructive competitive rates 
The Commerce Member informed the House 
that Government had taken steps to denounce 
the Indo- Japanese Trade Convention The 
denunciation required six months’ notice and 
would, therefore, not come into operation until 
10th October The new Bill armed Government 
with extensive powers for the imposition of 
safeguarding duties by executive order as soon 
as the denunciation took effect The Bill wa'i 
after considerable discussion, passed by the 
House without a division on 12th April. 

Another important measure brought before 
the House by Government was a Bill to supple' 
ment the provisions of measures passed by wie 
Bengal, Bihar & Orissa, Bombay, U^nitw 
Pro'i^ces and Punjab Governments and LegiS' 
iatures to take the place of numerous Ordlna*^®® 
for the suppression of civil disobedience, jne 
Government of India’s bill was instituted r or 
tbe enactment of certain provisions beyond vue 
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competance of Provincial Governments and 
tiieir LogiKlatnres The Central measures were 
the subject ol prolonged debate, l)ut the general 
j)uri)ort of tile speeches was to show a piepon- 
derating bod\ of opinion lieartily in support of 
Government’s determination to eiadicate civil 
disobedience The Bill was finally passed by 
48 votes to SO. non-offlcial Muhammadans being 
almost unanimously on the side of Government, 
while several other non-offlclal Indian members 
voted in the official Lobby and other elected 
membeis who did not feel themselves able to 
vot-e for the measure nevertheless assisted its 
passage by absenting themselves from the 
division, the total number of votes cast, being 
only 78 out of a House of 140 

Railway Budget 

The Annual Railway Budget was presented 
to the Assembly on 16th February by the 
Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore, Member for Railways 
He pointed out that it was unavoidable that the 
Railway estimates should reflect the prevalent 
severe economic depression but said there were 
legitimate grounds to hope that the country had 
at last touched rock bottom and that though 
recovery might yet be delayed the worst had in 
all prooability already been passed On that 
assumption the estimates were fiamed The 
loss in the working of commertlal lines in the 
\ear 1931-32 Anally turned out to be 7i crores 
or a quaitei of a crorc less than anticipated 
Tile loss on strategic linos was, as usual, just 
under two crores The total loss of Oi crores, 
was met to the extent of just under 5 crores by 
the withdrawal of the uninvested balance of the 
Reserve Fund and for the remaining 4i crores, 
an equivalent amount was taken as a temporary 
loan from the Depreciation Fund. 

The Budget for 1932-33 anticipated a total 
deficit on commercial lines of 7i^ crores The 
Estimates when the Budget was presented in 
February, 1933, indicated that the results would 
be 1| crores worse, the deterioration being duo 
to a further fall in earnings Traffic reteipts 
were estimated to be crores below the budget 
figures The loss on lines including 2 crores on 
stiategii lines was thus expected to be crores, 
a figure only sligiitlv above the loss of 1931-32 
I’his sum was withdrawn from the Depreciation 
Fund The balance to the credit of that fund, 
which was neaily 15 crores at the beginning of 
1932-33 and under the current budget received 
sin increase of about 8 crores (owing to the nett 
accretion due to the surplus of payments into 
tile fund over withdrawals from it to meet 
t urrent expenses and renewals) so that at the 
end of the year it would stand at 13 J crores 

For the year 1933-34 the estimates showed 

tal traffic receipts 88i crores and total working 
expenses, including depreciation, just over 
03 crores, nett traffic receipts thus being nearly 
25i crores It was calculated that nett revenue 
would be insufficient to meet Interest charges 
i>y about 7i crores This deficit, of which Sf 
I tores was in respect of commercial lines, had 
iigain to be found by a temporary loan from the 
Depreciation Fund, which would thus at the end 

^^^^”84 stand at 13| crores In anticipation 
that the lowest depths of the eamomio depres- 
'’lon had already been touched, the estimates 
provided for an increase of IJ crores, or a httle 
under 2 per cent, on the current year’s figures. 


It was announced in connection wdth the 
Railway Budget tiut the 10 per tent cut in pay 
previoiNly mtioduced tliiougliout the Govern- 
ment services would iu»t fully be continued 
! during 1933-34, but could not, on the other 
iiand, completely be restoretl, .ind that for the 
coming \e.ir there would again b(‘ a cut of 
5 per cent m pay and tiiat in eoujuuctlon with 
that offlt lal salaries would foi tlie first time come 
under tlie 25 pei cent income tax sureliargo 
already iutioduced as an emergency measure on 
all income except non-official ones 

General Budget 

The Finance Member, the Hon’ble Sir George 
Schuster, presented the Annual Geneial Budget 
on the evening of 28tli February At the 
outset he said tliat the emergency plan intro- 
duced in September, 1931, h) produce budgetary 
equilibrium for the years 1931-32 and 1932-33 
had worked successfully The results for 
1931-32 turned out nearly 2 crores better than 
was anticipated in March, 1932, and the accounts 
for the year showed a deficit, after providing 
nearly seven crores for the Retluctlon of Debt, 
of Ilf Cl ores For the year 1932-33 the latest 
leviscd estimat-es indicated aii almost exact 
realisation of the budget forecast of a surplus 
of 215 lakhs, the actual surplus being placed at 
217 lakhs, again after providing nearly seven 
crores for the Reduction of Debt The results 
toi the two years combined thus sliowed a total 
budgetaiy deficit of 9 58 ciores, against which 
may be set a total provision of 13 73 crores for 
reduction and avoiilanee of debt I'lio Fiiianeo 
I Member expressed satisfaction tiiat in the two 
years fiom the beginning of April 1S)31 to the 
end of Marcli 1933, “which 1 think may fairly 
be described as tlie two most difficult years for 
finance that the world in times of peace has ever 
known,” India would not only have paid her 
way but have provided a nett sum of 415 lakhs 
for reduction of debt 

Reviewing the triwle returns of the concluding 
year, the Finance Member said they seemed to 
reinforce one of the points wliu h lie empliaslsed 
in his speech a year previously, namely, the 
extreme power of resistance, in spite of dimi- 
nished purchasing power, which India showed 
in maintaining the consumption of certain 
standard necessities of the masses As regarded 
the three articles which were taken as necessities 
for the masses, the quantities for consumption 
were in all cases higher for 1932 than for the 
ten-year average 1920-30 Piece-goods, with a 
total of 5,827 million yards as compared with 
4,923 million yards for the earlier period, were 
18 per cent, up Kerosine Oil, with a total 
235 million gallons as compared with 232 million 
gallons for the earlier period, was 1 per cent up 
Salt, with a consumption of 2,106,000 tons as 
compared witli 1,965,000 tons for the earlier 
period, was 7 per cent up The returns showed 
a fall in value for machinery and mill-work of 
about 40 per cent a fall both in quantity and 
in value of lubricating oil of between 30 and 40 
per cent an increase in quantities of cement, 
accompanied by a fall in values, and an increase 
of 26 per cent in the value of chemicals, the 
total value of all these articles for 1932 being 
70 per cent of the value for the ten years ending 
1930, for which figures had been tabulate. 
Turning to what he called luxuries, the Finance 
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Member showed that the Imports of motor-cars 
In 1932 was 5,300 compared with an annual 
average of 11,400 In the earlier ten years 
Tobacco consumed in 1932 represented 61 per 
cent In quantity and 61 per ceut In value of 
the earlier period, liquors 93 per cent and 73 
per cent respectively. “ Altogether, the total 
value of the three luxury articles consumed in 
1932 represents 68 per cent of the average value 
for the earlier i)erlod ” Sir George Schuster 
added that the figures indicated very heavy 
decreases in the consumption of certain luxury 
and quasi-luxury articles 

With exports for the ten months, Aprll- 
January, at 101^ crores and imports at ll2i 
crores, India had an adverse balance of trade in 
merchandise, but this was more than made up 
by sales and export on private accoiuit of gold 
Out of £80 millions which represented the 
proceeds of the export of gold. Government 
acquired £70 millions and £10 millions served to 
repay foreign funds temporarily invested In 
India. Government out of its £70 millions used 
£34J millions to meet its own current require- 
ments and £351^ millions to repay sterling loans 
and strengthen its reserves Therefore, out of 
the total £80 millions of gold proceeds only £34i 
millions were used to meet current requirements 
and the balance of £46 millions went to reduce 
India’s external obligations and strengthen her 
public reserves 

“ Looking at the matter from the side of the 
Indians who have sold the gold, they have 
acquired 107i^ crores of rupees and of this, while 
a portion has been spent in meeting current 
requirements (t e , paying customs duty on ! 
imxwrted goods and other taxes), a very sub- 
stantial 3 >ortion also, as is clear from the figures 
which I have given, must have been retained in 
currency or invested in Government securities,” 

The Finance Member estimated civil expen- 
diture for 1933-34 at 20,53 lakhs, that is, 36 
lakhs less than in the preceding year He 
showed nett military expenditure at 46 20 
crores. 

The Budget, in the course of general discussion, 
had as good a reception from the non-official 
benches as could be expected The Indian 
Finance Bill was passed without a division on 
28th March without having been amended to an 
extent unacceptable by Government 

Other Business. 

The House, on 8th March, received with 
expressions of regret by the leaders of all parties 
a message from His Excellency the Viceroy 
signifying his acceptance of the resignation of 
the Hon’ble Sir Ibrahim Bahimtulla of his 
office of President of the Assembly The 
election of a new President was fixed for 14th 
March and on that date Sir B K Shanmukham 
Chetty was unanimously elected, being the only 
member nominated. Approval of his election 
was speedily notified by His Excellency the 
Viceroy and Mr. Chetty was forma^ congratu- 
lated by leaders of all parts of the House. The 
election of a new Deputy President in place of 
Mr. Chetty took place on 20th March There 
were seven candidates. The election was keenly 
contested. Five of the candidates withdrew 
before the baUot was held and the result of the 
^allot was the election of Mr. Abdul Matin 


Chaudhury by 64 votes, the other candidate in 
the ballot, Mr Muhammad Yamin Khan, 
receiving 56 votes. 

Tlieie took place during the session a two 
days’ debate on His Majesty’s Government’s 
White Paper containing proposals for Indian 
constitutional reform The Hon’ble Sir 
Brojendra Mitter, as Leader of the House, 
formally started the discussion by moving that 
the White Paper be taken into consideration 
To this Sir Abdur Rahim moved on behalf of the 
Opposition Parties an amendment which 
substituted for the original motion one running 
as follows — 

” This Assembly requests the Governor- 
General in Council to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government that, in the opinion of this Assembly, 
unless the proposals of His Majesty’s Government 
for Indian Constitutional Reform are substanti- 
ally amended in the direction of conceding greater 
responsibility and freedom of action to the 
representatives of the people in the Central and 
Provincial spheres of Government, it will not be 
possible to ensure peace, contentment or 
progress of the country ” 

The amendment was carried without a 
division Government did not participate in 
the debate. 

An Important non-official Bill before the 
Assembly diuing the session was one by Mr 
C S Ranga Iyer “ to remove the disabilities of 
the so-called Depressed Classes in regard to 
entry into Hindu Temples ” Mr Ranga Iyer, 
on 24th March, moved that it be circulated foi 
the purpose of eliciting public opinion by 30th 
July 1933 The debate on the motion did not 
conclude before the end of the session. 

Autamn Session. 

The annual autumn session of the Legislature 
commenced with meetings of the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla, beginning on 22nd August 
The first business of importance was a motion 
for the adjournment of the House in order to 
raise the question ” whether this Assembly 
wholly approve of the attitude of Government 
in restricting facilities afforded to Mahatma 
Gandhi, restricting these much more unlike the 
previous occasion, which has compelled him to 
resort to fast unto death ” The motion referred 
to correspondence between Government and 
Mr M K Gandhi, who was in jail at Yeravda 
after conviction and sentence by the District 
Magistrate of Poona for breach of the law 
Mr Gandhi, on the last occasion when he was 
in jail, was not a convict but was restrained bv 
executive order He now claimed the same 
privileges of correspondence and publicity woiK 
as he enjoyed on the former occasion. These 
privileges Government were ready to concede 
only in part and Mr. Gandhi went on hunger 
strike in order to coerce Government into 
conceding the whole. The outstanding featuu 
of the debate in the Assembly was the widespread 
expression of opinion on the non-official benches 
In support of Government’s decision Tlu 
debate proceeded to within half a minute of the 
two hours ^rmitted to it under the Legislative 
Rules. The President then informed the 
member in possession of the House that he only 
had half a minute more That member there- 
upon read a telegram Just received from Poona 
by a news agency and stating that Mr Gaudiu 
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had unconditionally been released, that he was 
^ looking very weak and that he had broken his 
fast. This concluded the discussion. Govern- 
ment had, as a special case, informed the 
Provincial authorities that they authorised the 
release when it became evident that his fait 
would result in his death. 

His Excellency the Viceroy addressed both 
Houses of the Legislature at a joint sitting on 
80th August. His Excellency reviewing events 
since his last address to the Legislature, referred 
to the negotiations arranged to take place with 
Japan and Lancashire in regard to imports of 
cotton piece-goods. His Excellency pointed to 
the depreciation of the Japanese currency 
relatively to the rupee as the main cause necessi- 
tating the recent denunciation of the Indo- 
Japanese Trade Convention, and welcomed the 
representatives of the Japanese Government 
and the representatives of the Japanese textile- 
industry now on their way to India for negotia- 
tions with Indian official and Industrial delegates 
respectively His Excellency also noted that 
the industrial delegation from Lancashire was 
on Its way to India and emphasised the signa- 
ilcance of tlie fact that the Lancashire industria- 
lists were to take part in a tri-partite Industrial 
conference with Indian and Japanese industria- 
lists and not with Gtovemment 

His Excellency reminded the Legislature that 
when he addressed the Assembly in February he 
expressed the belief that the march of events 
would gradually carry the leaders of the civil 
disobedience movement further and further 
away from sterile methods of negation and 
obstruction and that they would And themselves 
caught up in the living forces of constructive 
politics His Excellency added “ I think 
that what has happened in the last few months 
has borne out that belief. It is true that civil 
disobedience still maintains a precarious exis- 
tence through the personal Influence of its 
.vuthor, but the popular judgment has really 
discarded it, and the pathway to happier 
coQditions is broadening out before us The 
minds of men and women are turned in the 
direction of constructive work rather than of 
continuing an unmeaning struggle I hope we 
can feel that an unhappy page in the history of 
the country has been turn^ over, and that 
advanced political thought in India can 
henceforth address Itself to the problems of the 
future *' 

His Excellency pointed out that in that new 
India to which we were advancing there was 
need, and there would be scope, for the co- 
operation of many diverse elements. His 
Excellency was also able to point out that 
conditions in Bengal were slowly improving 
though there had recently, in Madras, been a 
leminder of the manner in which the infection 
of the poisonous doctrines of terrorism might 
spread 

His Excellency noted that the White Paper 
containing the proposals of His Majesty’s 
Government for Constitutional Reform was now 
n the hands of the Joint Parliamentary 
^®”i^ittee, to which he wished all success 
wis Excellency concluded his address with an 
j^PPeal in which he said . ** If we are to ensure 

jy^^Pid progress which we all desire in the way 
01 constitutional Reforms, we must create the 


atmosphere in which that progress can develop. 
Little can be done by Giovemment alone. An 
equal responsibility must lie upon Honourable 
Members themselves and other leaders of 
political thought in India, to whom we must 
look to use their influence by their speeches, be 
public meetings and propaganda to see that the 
electorates ef the future are made fully aware 
of the great advance we are striving to achieve 
through the White Paper proposals I appeal 
to you, therefore, with all the sincerity at my 
command, to take up the responsibility with 
courage and energy so as to help your country 
forward to the attainment of her ultimate goal 
as an equal partner in the shaping of the destffiies 
of the British Empire.” 

On the first non-official bill day of the session 
the first business was the resumption of con- 
sideration of a motion made in the Legislative 
Assembly by Mr C S. Ranga Iyer on the 24th 
March, for the circulation of a bill “ to remove 
the disabilities of the so-called depressed classes 
in regard to entry into Hindu temples ” This 
motion was, after a one day’s debate, carried. 

An important official measure Introduced 
during the session was a new Indian States 
(Protection) Bill, the purpose of which was to 
prevent agitation or movements In British 
India organised for the purpose of subverting 
the admbiistrations of the Indian States This 
measure, on the Home Member’s motion for 
consideration, was subject to much apprehensive 
discussion There appeared to be general 
agreement that conspiracies for the subversion 
of the States’ administrations should not be 
permitted in British India, but it was felt that 
the Bill was too widely drafted and there were 
both apprehension that the measure might 
interfere with the liberty of discussing in British 
India the affairs of the States and determination 
that publicists in British India should not be 
prevented from joining in such discussion. 
Eventually, the Home Member accepted a 
suggestion by the leader of the Independent 
Party that the Bill should be sent for circulation 
for eliciting pubUc opinion Further debate was 
stopped by a closure motion, which was carried 
by 57 votes to 9, and the motion for circulation 
was carried by 60 votes to 7. 

The Finance Member on 8th September 
introduced a Bill to institute a Reserve Bank. 
Owing to the special importance of the occasion, 
he made a brief explanatory speech in doing so. 
It explained that he had brought forward the 
measime now in order that it might eventually be 
dealt with in ^ special session of the Legislature 
to be held before the next Budget Session in 
Delhi The Finance Member, therefore, moved 
reference of the measure to a Joint Committee 
of both Houses of the Legislature. The debate 
spread over three days and the motion was then 
accepted without a division The motion to 
refer to the same Joint Select Committee a Bill 
to amend the Imperial Bank of India Act in 
order to make changes in it in conformity with 
the new Reserve Bank Bill was also accepted. 

The Hon’ble the Member for Industries and 
Labour secured the assent of the House to a 
motion to refer to a Select Committee his bill to 
consohdate and amend the law regulating labour 
in factories Both Houses of the Le^slature 
debated at length a former motion submitted 
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by Goverament to supplement their promise j 
to bring the future ^ministration of Aden I 
under discussion in the Legislature before 
orders In regard to it were passed, and each 
House adopted a motion protesting against the 
complete transfer to the Colonial Oflace of the 
Aden Settlement and requested the Governor- 
General in Council to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government the strong desire of the people of 
India that the proposed transfer should not take 
place. 

The report of the Select Committee on the 
Indian M^lcal Council Bill was presented. A 
leading feature of it was a propos^ amendment 
to the Bill eliminating the provision for the 
establishment of an Indian m^ical register and 
thus ending the discussion concerning who 
should have a right to a place on the register 
The Bill was passed by the Assembly on 20th 
September and was subsequently passed 
without for the alteration, by the Council of 
State 

November Session. 

A Special Session of the Central Legislature 
commenced in New Dellii on Monday, 20th 
November, 1933, and on the first day of it there 
were presented in the Assembly the rejiorts of 
the Joint Select Committee on the Reserve 
Bank of India Bill and the Imperial Bank of 
India Bill respectively It was hoped when the 
session was called that both these bank bills 
would be passed in the course of about three 
weeks, but the Assembly did not dispose of the 
Reserve Bank of India Bill until the afternoon 
of the 22nd December, and there was then no 
time for It to take up the Imperial Bank of India 
Bill at all. In the circumstances, neither Bill 
reached the Council of State 


The important questions raised by non-offloial 
Indian members on the Reserve Bank Bill dealt 
with the method of election of the governing 
body of the Bank, the reserve powers provided 
for the Governor -General, the rupee ratio to 
which the Bank was directed to work, the share 
qualification for elections to the governing body, 
the distribution of shares between the different 
provinces, the location of the Bank’s principal 
offices, the question whether the Bank should 
have an office in London or employ the Bank of 
England for its agency work there, the qualifi- 
cations of governors of the Bank The most 
keenly contested iiolnt was probably the clause 
directing the Bank to maintain the rupee 
exchange ratio at 18<f sterling A great deal 
of agitation was carried on outside the House 
in order to bring pressure upon non-official 
members in this respect and there were demands 
for the reduction of the ratio from 18d to 16d , 
for its being unloosed from 18d and permitted 
to find its own level and so on Disagreements 
among members concerned in these various 
amendments had a good deal to do with the 
defeat of each, and in the end the ratio provision 
as it originally appeared In the Bill was adopted 
by an overwhelming concensus of opinion and 
amongst the strongest in support were many of 
the agrarian members upon whom the devalua- 
tionists had mainly relied for the success of their 
campaign 

The Assembly carried against Govemmeni an 
amendment directing the Bank to establish a 
Tx)ndon Branch rather than employ the Bank of 
England for its work in ly^ndon The debates 
in the House were throughout conducted in a 
spirit of co-operation between the official and 
non-official benches. 
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SeiiculUira — The Indian Tariff Board opened 
the year with the issue of a lengthy question- 
naire in connection with an inquiry which the 
Government of India on 3 December 1932 
directed it to make into the claim of the Indian 
sericultural industry for protection It later 
issued a further general questionnaire on the 
same subject and a special one cx>nccrning the 
silk handloom Industry. The Board, comprising 
Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahiratoola, president, 
and Messrs G T Boag, c i.k , l c s , and H R 
Bathe ja, l E s , members pursued their inquiry 
thenceforward and signed their report to Govern- 
ment on 15 May 1933, but the report was not 
published before the year ended, one reason 
being the organisation and progress of the Indo- 
Japanese trade negotiations, which were parti- 
cularly concerned with the cotton and silk 
industries, during the summer and autumn 

Iron and Stoel. — The Government of India 
on 26 August 1933 published a Resolution in 
which they directed the Tariff Board to conduct 
a new Inquiry Into the protection of the Indian 
steel Industry The protection afforded to steel 
manufacture under existing legislation was due 
to expire on 31 March 1934 and clause 3 of the 


Steel Industry (Protection) Act of 1927, provided 
for an earlier inquiry in regard to its continu 
ance Stop in instituting this new inquuy 
Government gave the following terms of refii 
ence — 

(а) The Board is requested to re-exaimiK 
the measures of jirotection now enjoyed by tlu 
steel Industry under the Steel Industry (Proter 
tion) Act of 1927 as subsequently amended, the 
Wire and Wire Nail Industry (Protection) 

of 1932 and the Indian Tariff (Ottawa Trade 
Agreement) Amendment Act of 1932 and to 
report in respect of each protected article whetlicJ 
It is still necessary to continue protection and 
if so whether the existing measure of protection 
should be increased or diminished or whc^^lnr 
the manner in which protection is confcirtii 
should be altered . 

(б) Special ex)nsideratlon to be observed ui 
regard tt) the wire nail industry, to the claiin^' 
of Industries making iron and steel product^ 
and in regard to whether the legislature’s orlgm-'J 
motion affirming the principle of discriminating 
protection Is fulfilled. , 

The Board’s report was not published by the 
end of the year. 
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it Is essential to bear in mind, when dealing 
with the people of India, that It is a continent 
rather than a country. J^where is the complex 
character of Indians more clearly exemplified 
than in the physical type of its inhabitants. 
No one would confuse the main types, such as 
Gurkhas, Pathans, Sikhs, Bajputs, Burmans, 
Nagas, Tamils, etc., nor does it take long to carry 
the differentiation much farther. The typical 
Inhabitants of India — the Dravldiana — differ al- 
together from those of Northern Asia, and more 
nearly resemble the tribes of Malaya, Sumatra 
and Madagascar. Whatever may be their 
origin, it is certain that they have settled in the 
country lor countless ages and that their present 
physical characteristics have been evolved 
locally. They have been displaced In the North- 
West by successive hordes of invaders, including 
Aryans, Scythians, Pathans and Moghals, and in 
the North-East by Mongoloid tribes allied to 
those of Burma, which is India only in a modern 
political sense. Between these forelm elements 
and the pure Dravldiana is borderland where 
the contiguous races have Intermingled. 

The people of the Indian Empire are divided 
by Sir Henry Bisley (Caste, Tribe and Bace, 
Indian Census Bei>ort, 1901 ; the Gazetteer of 
India, Ethnology and Caste, Volume I, Chapter 
6) into seven main physical types. There would 
be eight if the Andamanese were included, but 
this tiny group of Negritos may be disregarded. 

The Turko-lranian. represented by the 
Baioch, Brahui and Afghans of Baluchistan and 
the North-West Frontier Province Probably 
formed by a fusion of Turkiand Persian elements, 
in which the former predominate. Stature above 
mean ; complexion fair ; eyes mostly dark but 
occasionally grey : hair on face plentiful ; head 
broad, nose moderately narrow, prondnent, 
and very long. The feature in these people 
that strikes one most prominently is the porten- 
tous length of their noses, and it is probably 
this peculiarity that hag given rise to the tradi- 
tion of the Jewish origin of the Afghans. 

The Indo- Aryan occupying the Punjab, Baj- 
putana, and Kashmir, and having as its charac- 
teristic members the Bajputs, Khattris, and 
Jats. This type, which is readily distinguish- 
able from the Turko-lranian, approaches most 
closely to that ascribed to the traditional Aryan 
colonists of India. The stature is mostly tall , 
complexion fair ; eyes dark *, hair on face plenti- 
ful, head long; nose narrow, and prominent 
but not specially long. 

The Scytho-Dravidian, comprising the Mar- 
atha Brahmans, the Kunnls, and the Coorgs 
of Western India. Probably formed by a mix- 
ture of Scythian and Dzavidlan elements. This 
type is clearly distinguished from the Turko- 
lranian by a lower stature, a greater length of 
head, a higher nasal index, a shorter nose, and a 
lower orbito- nasal index. All of these characters, 
except perhaps the last, may be due to a varying 
degree of intermixture with the Dravidians. In 
the higher groujM the amount of crossing seems 
to have been sflght ; in the lower Drayidian 
etomants are more ]»maounoed. 

The Aryo-DravMlaii or mndustanl, 
found in the United Provinces, In parts of EaJ- 
putana, and In Bihar and represented In Its up- 
per strata hy the HtndustaBi Brahman and in Its 


lower by the Clmmar. Probably the result of the 
intermixture. In varying proportions, of the Indo- 
Aryan and Dravidian types. The head-form is 
long with a tendency to medium ; the complexion 
varies from lightish brown to black ; the nose 
ranges from medium to broad, being always 
broader than among the Indo- Aryans; the 
stature Is lower than Id the latter group and 
usually below the average according to the scale. 
The higher representatives of this type approach 
the Indo- Aryans, while the lower members are 
In many respects not very far removed from 
the Dravidians. The type Is essentially a 
mixed one, yet its characteristics are readily 
definable, and no one would take even an 
upper class Hindustani for a pure Indo- Aryan 
or a Ghamar for a genuine Dravidian. I he 
distinctive feature of the type, the character 
which gives the real clue to its origin and stamps 
the Aryo Dravidian as racially different from 
the Indo-Aryan is to be found in the proportions 
of the nose. 

The Montfolo-Dravidlan. or BengaU type 
of Lower Bengal and Orissa, comprising the 
Bengal Brahmins and Kayasthas, the Maho- 
medans of Eastern Bengal, and other groups 
peculiar to this part of India. Probably a blend 
of Dravidian and Mongoloid elements, with a 
strain of Indo-Aryan blood In the higher groups. 
The head is broad , complexion dark ; hair on 
face usually plentiful; stature medium; nose 
medium, with a tendency to broad This is one 
of the most distinctive types in India, and its 
members may be recognised at a glance throu£^- 
out the wide area where their remarkable apti- 
tude for clerical pursuits has procured them 
employment. Within its own habitat the type 
I extends to the Himalayas on the north and to 
Assam on the east, and probably includes the 
bulk of the population of Orissa ; the western 
limit coincides approximately with the hilly 
country of Chota Nagpur and Western Bengal. 

The Mongoloid type of the Himalayae, 
Nepal, Assam, and Burma, represented by the 
Kanets of Lahul and Kulu; the Lepchas of 
Darjeeling and Sikkim , the Limbus. Murmis and 
Gurungs of Nepal , the Bodo of Assam ; and the 
Burmese. The head is broad ; complexion dark, 
with a yellow tinge ; hair on face scanty ; stature 
short or below average ; nose fine to broad, face 
characteristically flat; eyelids often oblique. 

The Dravidian type extending from Ceylon 
to the valley of the Ganges, and pervading 
Madras, Hyderabad, the Central Provinces, most 
of Central India and Choza Nagpur. Its most 
characteiistio representatives are the Fanlyans 
of Malabar and the Santah of Chota Nagpur. 
Probably the original type of the popubwloB 
of India, now modified to a varying extent by 
the admixture of Aryan, Scythian, and Mongo- 
loid elements. In typical specimens the statue 
is short or below mean ; the complexion very 
dark, approaching black ; hair plentiful, with an 
occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark ; head 
long : nose very broad, somotlmes depressed at 
the root, but not so as to make the face appear 
flat. This race, the most primitive ol the Indian 
types, occupies the oldest geologicalfonnation la 
India, the medley of forest- clad ranges, terrisced 
plateau, and undulating nlalns w^h stxpt^ 
roughly spealdng, from the Yindhyas to Cape 
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Comorin. On the east and the west of the 
peninsular area the domain of the Dravidlan is 
conterminous with the Qhats, while further north 
It reaches on one side to the Aravallis, and on 
the other to the Bajmahal Hills. Where the 
original characteristics have been unchanged by 
oontaot with Indo- Aryan or Mongoloid people, 
the type is remarkably uniform and distinctive. 
Labour is the birthright of the pure Dravidlan 
whether hoeing tea in Assam, the Duars, of 
Ceylon, cutting rice in the swamps of Eastern 
Bengal or doing scavenger's work in the streets 
of Calcutta, Bangoon and Singapore, he Is 
recognizable at a glance by his black akin, his 
sduat figure, and the negro-like proportion of 
his nose. In the upper strata of the vast social 


deposit which it here treated as Dravidlan these 
typical characteristics tend to thin and disap- 
pear, but even among them traces of the original 
stock survive in varying degrees. 

The areas occupied by these various types do 
not admit of being denned as sharply as they 
must be shown on an ethnographic map. They 
melt into each other Losenslbly ; and although 
at the close of a day's Journey from one ethnic 
tract to another, an observer whose attention 
had been directed to the subject would realise 
clearly enough that the physical characteristics 
of the people had undergone an appreciable 
change, he would certainly be unable to say at 
what particular stage in his progress the trans- 
formation had taken place. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


The progress of urbanisation in India — if 
there has been any progress at all — has been 
very slow during the past thirty years, the 
whole increase being a little more than one per 
cent The percentage of the urban iwpulation 
to the totalis only 11, which however shows an 
increase of 0 8 per cent, since the last census, 
due partly to the natural Increase of the pre- 
existing urban population and partly to mira- 
tion from rural areas. The percentage of urban 
population ranges from 3 4 in Assam to 22 6 
to ^mbay which is the most urbanised of the 
major provinces CJompared to this, the urban 
population in France is 40 per cent., in Northern 


Ireland 60 8 per cent. In Canada 63 7 per cent, 
in the U S A. 56 2 per cent, and in England 
and Wales 80 per cent. 

The greatest degree of growth has been In the 
number of towns with a population of from 
20,000 to 60,000, the total population of which 
is now nearly double that of towns of 60,000 to 
100,000. All classes of towns have increased 
in population, except those with populations 
of between 5,000 and 10,000 and those having 
under 6,000 Thus the large industrial and 
semi-industrial towns have benefltted at the 
expense of the smaller towns. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN GROUPS OF TOWNS ACCORDING TO SIZE 
AND IN RURAL TERRITORY 



1931 

1921 

Percentage of total 
Population 

Class of Places 










Places 

Population 

Places 

Population 

'31 

'21 

'•u 

'01 

'91 


Total Population 

699,406 

1 

352,837,778 

1 

687,981 

318,942,480 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Rural Areas 

696,831 

313,852,351 

685,665 

286,467,204 

89 

89 8 

90 6! 

90 1 

90 5 

Urban Areas 

Towns having 100,000 

2,575 

38,985,427 

2,316 

32,475,276 

11 

10 2 

9 4 

9 9 

9 5 

and over 

Towns having 50,000 to 

38 

9,674,032 

35 

8,211,704 

2 7 

2 6 

2 2 

2 2 

2 2 

100,000 

Towns having 20,000 to 

65 

4,672,113 

54 

3,517,749 

1 3 

1 1 

9 

1 2 

1 1 

60,000 

Towns having 10,000 to 

268 

8,091,288 

200 

5,968,794 

2 3 

1 

1 9 

1 8 

1.7 

1 6 

20,000 

Towns having 5,000 to 

543 

7,449,402 

451 

6,220,889 

2 1 

1 9 

2 

2 2 

1 9 

10,000 

Towns having under 

987 

6,992,832 

885 

6,223,011 

2' 

2 

1 9 

2 

2 1 

6,000 

674 

2,205,760 

691 

2,333,129 

ei 

.7 

.6 

6 

0 


Migration — Of the population of the Indian 
Empire only 730,546 were enumerated as born 
in other parts of the world Of these 695,078 
are of Asiatic birth, 118,089 of European birth 
and 17,379 others The emigration from India 
is approximately 2 6 million, the balance of 
migration being against India. 

Nearly all of these migrants are resident in 
other parts of the British Empire. There are 
about 166,600 Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, of whom 142,979 are found in Natal. 
There are 26,750 In Kenya ; tlie other overseas 
Indian communities to order of size are Mauri- 


tius 268,870, Trinidad and Tobago 138,667, 
British Guiana 130,640, Fiji 76,117 and much 
smaller numbers in Tanganyika, Jamaica, 
Zanzibar, Uganda and Hong Kong There arc 
about 11,000 Indians scattered in numbers of 
under 2,000 in various other parts of the British 
Empire and probably about 9,000 in the British 
Isles The total number of Indiana in tiie 
Empire outside India is 2,300,000. Outside the 
Empire there are about 100,000 IndimiB, 25,000 
in the Dutch East Indias, 36,000 to Dutch 
Guiana, 7,600 to Madagascar and smaller nun> 
bers in Portuguese East Africa, the U. S. A , 
Persia, Iraq and other countries. 




MILLIONS TOTAL MALE FEMALE PUfiAL URBAN LITERATE 

POPULATION POPULAT/ON POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION POPULATION 



350 
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RELIGIONS. 


The Bubject of religion is severely contro- 
versial in India, where often it is coloured bv 
politics and racialism. As the Year Book 
aims at being impartial, all disputed inferences 
are excluded As a matter of fact, Dr. Hutton, 
the Commissioner for the latest census refers 
to an excess of zeal on the part of all parties 
to register as many adherents as possible in view, 
of the possibihty of a communal franchise based 
on the census returns “ So high did feeling 
rim over the return of religion in the Punjab’*, 
he says, “ that disputes as to whether a man 
was Adi Dharmi (Adherent of the original rell- 


gion) or Sikh added to a number of affrays and 
at least to one homicide Speaking broadly, 
of every hundred persons In the Indian Empire 
68 are Hindus, 22 Mahomed ans, 3 Buddhists, 
3 follow the religion of their tribes, one is a Chris- 
tian and one a Sikh Of the remaining 2 one Is 
equally likely to be a Buddhist or a Christian, 
and the other most probably a Jain, much less 
probably a Parsi and just as possibly either a 
Jew, a Brahmo, or a holder of indefinite beliefs 
The enumerated totals of the Indian religious 
are set out in the following table — 


Bellglon. 

Actual 
number 
in 1021. 

(000*8 

omitted.) 

Propoitlon 

]^r 

10.000 of 
population in 

1 1921. 

1 Variation 
per cent, 
(Increase -f 

1 Decrease — ). 
1911-1921. 

Hindu 

239,195 

6,824 

-f 10-4 

Arya . . . 

468 

16 

-f 92*1 

Sikh 

4,336 

124 

-f33 9 

Jain 

1,262 

36 

+ 6-2 

Buddhist 

12,787 

366 

-f-10 6 

Iranian iZoroastrian (Parsi)] 

110 

3 

+ 78 

Musalman 

77,678 

2,216 

+ 13 

Christian .. .. .. .. 

6,297 

179 

4 32'6 

Jew .. 

24 

1 

+ 10 9 

Primitive (Tribal) 

8,280 

236 

•— 15-3 

Miscellaneous (MinorBeligions and religions not returned ) 

571 

16 

+ 3,072 6 


A feature of the above table is easily the laige 
increase in the number of those returned as 
“miscellaneous” This is explained by the 
fact that the latest census giouped all those 
who letunicd their religion as Adi-Hindu, 
Adi'Dravida, etc , undci ” misicllaneous” 

The Hindus largely predonoinate in the centre 
and south of India, and in the Madras Presidency 
they are no less than 88 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. Hindus are in the majority in Assam, 
Bihar and Orissa, the United Provinces, the 
Central India tracts, Bajputana and Bombay. 
Mttbammadans monopolize the E^orth-West 
Frontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir 
and are considerably in excess in the Punjab 
and Eastern Bengal and Sind. They form about 
32 per cent, of the population of Assam, 15 per 
cent, in the United Provinces and 10 per cent, 
in Hyderabad. The Buddhists are almost entirely 
confined to Burma where they are 84 per cent 
of the population. The Sikhs are localized 
in the Punjab and the Jains in Bajputana, 
Ajmer-Merwara and the neighbouring States. 
Those who were classed as following Tribal 
BeligionB are chiefly found in Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam, but Bengal, 


Burma, Madras, Bajputana, Central India and 
Hyderabad also returned a considerable number 
under this head. More than half of the 
total number of Christians reside in South 
India including the Hyderabad State. The 
remainder are scattered over the continent, 
the larger numbers being returned in the Punjab, 
the United Provinces, ^ngal, Bihar and Orissa, 
Burma, Bombay and Assam. The Parsis and 
Jews are chiefly residents of the Bombay Pre 
sidency. 

Christians. — The Christian community now 
numbers just 6i millions of pt'rsons in India 
or ] 79 iK'r cent ol the population This 
constitutes an increase of 32 5 pei cent ovei tlu 
last census of which 20 per cent is ascribed to 
convasions during the decade 1921-31 ^^calli 
60 per cent of Christians are returned from the 
Madras Picsidency and its States, and the coiu- 
munlty can claim 35 iKusons in eveiy 1,000 ol 
the population of the British districts of Madias 
and as large a proixirtion as 27 per cent m 
Cochin and 31 5 per cent in Tiavancoie Else- 
where the Chiistiaiis arc scatti'rcd over the 
laigei Pioviiues and States of India, the Punjab 
and Blhai and Oiissa 


MAIN STATISTICS OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 


The Census of India was taken on the night 
of February 24th in Burma and on that of 26th 
in India. The total population of India as thus 
ascertained is 852,837j^778, vtz., British Terri- 
tory 271,526,933 and Indian States 81,810,846 

f ivlng an increase of 24,670,742 In British 
erritory and 9,224,566 in Indian States. 

The following table show's the percentage 
of variation in the country’s population at the 


last two censuses and in the last 50 years — 


— 

1921 

to 

1931. 

1911 

to 

1921 

1881 

to 

1931 

Whole India .. 

+ 10 6 

+3.2 

+ 39 0 

Provinces 

+ 10.0 

+ 1 8 

+ 36 b 

States . . 

+ 12 8 

+ 1 ( 

+ 46 6 
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AGE AND SEX. 


The table below shows the age distribution of 10,000 males and females of the Indian 
population bv lO-yearly age groups at tlie last two eensuses — 


Age-group 

1931 

1021 

Males 

1 F(>- 

males 

Males 

1 Fe- 
males 

0—10 

2,802 

2,889 

2,673 

2,810 

10 — -20 

2,086 

2,062 

2,087 

1,896 

20—30 

1,768 

1,856 

1,640 

1,766 

30—40 

1,431 

1,351 

1,461 

1,398 


The mean ago in India is only 23 02, as 
against 30 6 in England and Wales Tlie laU' 
of Infant mortality in India in the decaiii 
1021-31 shows an appreciable' udintiou on the 
rah' ot the previous detade, cm u it allowance' 


Age-group 

1931 

1921. 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

Males 

Fe- 

males 

40— .50 

968 

891 

1,013 

967 

50—60 

561 

545 

619 

606 

60—70 

269 

281 

347 

377 

70 and tivci 

115 

125 

160 

180 

Mean age 

23 2 

22 8 

24 8 

24 7 


be imide for the hea\y mortality of the Influenza 
ycaiH It 18 in the towns tliat the highest 
infantile mortality is found The table Indow 
shows the rates fi om 1025 to 1 030 toi pri'sklcncy 
towns and certain piovincial ( apitals 


INFANTILE MOllTALlTY It \TES PER. 1,000 LIVE-BIRTHS DURTNa 


City 

1925 

I 

1926 

1927 

1 928 

1929 

1930 

Bombay 

357 

255 

316 

314 

301 

298 

Calcutta 

326 

372 

340 

276 

250 

268 

Madras 

279 

282 

240 

289 

259 

246 

Rangoon 

352 

320 

294 

141 

321 

278 

Lucknow 

260 

287 

256 

301 

269 

329 

Lahore 

222 

241 

201 

204 

214 

187 

Nagpur 

258 

302 

254 

299 

291 

270 

Delhi 

183 

238 

201 

210 ^ 

259 

! 

199 


Special causes contrlbub' to thi' high moitahty 
of Infants in India 

Owing to the custom of early marriage, co- 
habitation and child-biith commonly take place 
before the woman is physically mature and this, 
combined with the primitive and insanitary 
methods of midwifery, seriously affects the 
health and vitality of the mothei and through 
her of the child If the child survives the pie- 
natal and natal chances of congenital debility 
and the risks of child-birth, it is exposed to the 
dangers of death in the early months of life 
from diarrhoea or dysentery According to the 
Executive Health Officer of Bombay city, by 
far the greater number of infantile deaths are 
due to infantile debility and malformation, 
including premature birth, respiiatory diseases 
coming next, then convulsions, then diarrhrea 
and enteritis 

S«x Ratio. — ^The figures of the population 
of India by sexes, as recorded by the latest 
wnsuSjShow a further continuation of the sti'ady 
fall in the proportion of females to males that 


has been going on since the beginning of this 
century 'I’his shoitage of females is charac- 
teristic of tlie iKipulation of India as compared 
to that of most Euroix-an countries The 
female infant is definitely better equijiped by 
nature for survival than the male, but in India 
the advantage she has at birth is probably 
neutralised in Infamy by comparative neglect 
and in adolescenu' by the strain of bearing 
childien too early and too often A good deal 
of reci'nt work on sex ratios has tended to the 
view that an increasi' in masculinity is an indi- 
cation of declining population, but this is not 
the case in India as a whole The all-India 
ratio is 901 females per 1,000 males for Muslims 
and 951 females per 1,000 males for Hindus. 
The only provinces in which there is actmdly 
an excess of women over men are Madras and 
Bihar and Orissa, though the Central Provinces 
can be aiided if Berar be excluded. Where 
females are in excess, the excess Is still most 
marked in the lower castes and does not always 
extend to the higher Among the aboriginal 
tribes, however, the nuralx^rs of the two sexes 
art' approximately equal 
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Marriage. — The subject of polygamy has 
been discussed fully In the report of 1911. Both 
Hindus and Muhammadans are allowed more 
wives than one, Muhammadans being nominally 
restricted to four As a matter of practice poly- 
gamy is comparatively rare owing to domestic 
and economic reasons and has little effect on 
the statistics. The custom of polyandry is 
recognized as a regular institution among some 
of the tribes of the Himalayas and in parts 
of south India. It is also practised among many 
of the lower castes and aboriginal tribes. Its 
effect is reflected in the statistics of a few small 
communities such as the Buddhists of Kashmir 
where the proportion of married women to 
married men is exceptionally low, but otherwise 
the custom is of sociological rather than of 
statistical interest. 

The table below shows the i>ercentago for 
each sex of married persons who are under the 
age of 15 years 

Number per 1,000 of total married who are under 
15 years 


Provinces, etc j 

Males 

Females 

India 

65 7 

157 3 

Burma 

1 8 

6.7 

India Proper 

' 68 0 

161 8 

Hindus 

73 1 

164 1 

Muslims 

59 4 

174 3 

Jains 

32 6 

108 3 

Tribal 

49 6 

93 3 

Sikhs 

26 9 

74 6 

Christians 

15 4 

43 3 


Widows and Remarriage — Infant marriage 
naturally Involves infant widowhood, a feature 
of no signiflcancf* where remarriage is allowed, 
but of serious importance where it is not 
Widows among Hindus numlx'rcd just under 
two millions in 1931 , but the general ratio of 
widows has decreased as compared with 1921 
In the 1921 census there were 175 widows 
in every 1,000 females, a figure which had fallen 
in 1931 to 155 It is, however, Jains and 


Hindus who place an effective ban on widow 
reman iage, and in both these community's 
the total ratio of wido\<^s has fallen , Jain wid(>ws 
in 1931 were 253 per 1,000 females, but in 1931 
only 221, and the 1021 flguie of 191 widows m 
every 1,000 Hindu females has fallen to 160 in 
1931 On the other hand, there has already bei'u 
a very remarkable increase in child widows 
partlcuLirly undei the ag(' of 5 years, which can 
be attributed to the rush of mariiages antidpa- 
tory to the Child Marriage Restraint Act, a 
rush which it is to be feared will contribub' 
large numbers of young widows to the figures 
of the 1941 census unless there is before then 
a very pronounced change of attitude towards 
widow remarriage in Hindu society generally 
In every thousand Hindu women there are still 
169 widowed, 22 of whom are under thirty years 
of age and over a quarter of those under 20. 
In spite of reformist movements b) popularise' 
widow remarriages, they are still uncommon 
enough to attract attention in Indian papers 
whenever they take place 

Proportion of widows in the population per 1,000 
of all religions 


Age. 

1 1931 

1 1921 

4.11 ages 

155 

175 

0—5 

1 

1 

5—10 

5 

5 

10-15 

10 

17 

1 5 — 20 

34 

41 

20—30 

78 

92 

30—40 

212 

212 

40—60 

507 

494 

60 and over 

802 

814 
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Literacy. — The number of persons in India 
Literate in the sense of being able to write a 
letter and read the reply 

Literacy, in the sense of ability to write a 
letter and to read the answer to it, has grown 
enormously in the past fifty years, although it 
is at present not very high in comparison with 
countries in the west Ninety-five out of every 
1,000 of the iiopulation are now literate, as 
against 82 ten years ago and less than 40 half 
a century ago Burma leads the provinces In 
the matter of literacy ; for in that province 
literacy, even if not of a very high order, is a 
habit, traditional in both sexes and all classes, 
both boys and girls being taught in the monas- 
teries of which almost every Burman village 
has at least one. Cochin, Travancore and 
Baroaa follow Burma in the order of literacy 
Cochin State, in spite of a very rapid growth 


in i)opulation and in spite of having started w-ith 
a very high ratio, has been able to do more th.in 
keep pace with that growth 

Literacy Is much more prevalent in towns than 
in the country, as both the need for, and tiu 
opportunities of, acquiring it are greater An 
analysis of the population of the cities shovNs 
that 348 out of 1,000 males and 149 out of 1,000 
females are literate, while the corresponding 
figures for literacy in English in towns are 1,473 
males and 434 females 

The country taken as a whole, female literary 
is comparatively absent in India proper except 
in Kerala Cochin State has more than one 
literate female to every two literate males and 
Travancore only a little less, while Malabar has 
nearly one to every three, Coorg a little 
than one to every three, Baroda a little few’* 
and Mysore one to every five. Besides the 
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difficulty, still felt very strongly in most pro - 1 
Vinces, of getting good women teachers, one of 
the most serious obstacles to the spread of 
female education is the early age of marriage, 
which causes girls to be taken from school I 
before they have reached even the standard of I 
the primary school leaving cortifleate } 


hundred and twelve out of every 10,000 males 
and 28 out of every 10,000 females are literate 
in English, and both sexes taken togethei 123 
out of 10,000 Viewed in relation to the various 
religions and communities, the figures are as 
follow — 


Treated in coiiinuinal or religious gioups, the I 
gieatest progiess has been made by Sikhs, I 
Jains, Muslimt* and Hindus, in that order, but 
the leading literate communities are the Parsis, 
Jews, Bui mans, Jains and Christians The 
tollowing table analyses the position of the 
Indian communities in respect of literacy — • 


Religion 


Numbei 
per 10,000 
aged 5 
and overs 
who are 
literate in 
English 


Religion 

Numher 
per 1,000 
who are 
literate 

All religions (India) 

95 

Hindus 

84 

Sikhs 

91 

Jams 

353 

Buddhists ' 

90 

Zoroastnans (Parsis) 

791 

Muslims 

64 

Christians i 

279 

J('W8 

416 

Ti ihal 

7 

Others | 

19 


English Language — Lihuaiy in English 
language is still less in India and is oonftned 
mostly to the town-dwelling population Two 


All religions (India) 

123 

Hindus 

113 

Sikhs 

151 

Jains 

306 

Buddhists 

119 

Zoroastnans (Parsis) 

5,041 

Muslims 

92 

Chilstians 

919 

Jews 

2,636 

Tribal 

4 

Others 

28 


Toriitoriallv, ('odiin State leads in literacy 
in English with J07 ix'r 10,000, Coorg follows 
with 238, Bengal (211) and Tunaueore (158) 
coming next 

Languages — In the whole Indian Empire 
225 languages were returned at the census, 
dialects, as has been previously explained, 
not having been separately considered. 


The piincipal languages arc given in the following statement — 



Total numbei of speakeis 
(000 s onutU'd ) 

1 Mumbir pci 10,000, 
of total population 

Language 

1931 

Males 1 Ecmalos 

1 

19! 

Males 

21 

Females 

! 

Males 

Females 

estern Hindi 

37,743 

33,804 

50,210 

46,504 

2,090 

1,990 

1 Bengali 

27,517 

25,952 

25,239 

24,055 

1,523 

1,527 

'relugu 

13,291 

1 3,083 

11,874 

11,727 

736 

770 

Mai athi 

10,573 

10,317 

9,296 

9,095 

585 

607 

Tamil 

Tunjabi 

10,073 

10,339 

9,284 

9,496 

558 

608 

8,799 

7,040 

8,961 

7,272 

487 

414 

Itajasthani 

7,271 

6,627 

6,656 

6,025 

403 

390 

Ivanaiesc 

5,690 

5,516 

5,253 

5,121 

315 

325 

Ori>a 

5,485 

6,709 

4,952 

6,192 

304 

336 

Cujerati 

5,610 

6,240 

4,967 

4,586 

311 

308 

Tmrmese 

4,332 

4,522 

4,135 

4,288 

240 

266 

Malavalam 

ahuda (or Western 

4,533 

4,605 

3,736 

3,762 

257 

271 

I unjabi) 

4,603 

3,963 

3,050 

i 

i 2,602 

i 

265 

233 
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The necessity of a common medium of con - 1 central India. In their pure forms these four 
versation and intercourse, which has given rise | languages may be scicntiflcally distinct ; but 
to bi-lingualism and the consequent displace- ' this is not the popular view. There is a common 
meiit of tribal languages, has formed the subject I element in the main languages of nortiiem and 
of a considerable amount of discussion and j central India which renders their speaKers, with- 
suggestion during the last decade and a good out any great conscious change in their speech, 
deal has been written on the possibility of a mutually intelligible to one another, and this 
lingua /ranca for India. The combined speakers common basis already forms an approach to 
of Eastern and Western Hindi considerably a lingtia franca over a large part of India 
exceed in number the strength of any other j 

individual language in India, and if we add to , Infirmities — These are classes under four 
these two languages Bihari and Bajasthani , main heads — Insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness 
which so resemble Hindi as to be frequently re* and leprosy. The appended statement shows 
turned under that name in the census schedules , the number of persons suffering from each 
we get well over 100 millions of speakers of J infirmity at each of the last six censuses and the 
tongues which have some considerable affinities | proportion per himdred thousand of the popula- 
and cover a very large area of northern and tion : — 

Number afflicted with ratio per hundked thousand 

OP THE POPULATION. 

— j 1921. I 1911 1901. I 1891. 1881. 

120,301 88,305 “81,000 “ob,'205 74,279 1 ~81^^ 

34 28 26 23 27 35 

230,805 189,644 1 99,891 153,168 1 96,861 197,215 

66 60 64 52 76 86 

601,370 479,037 443,653 3*^*, 104 458,868 626,748 

172 152 142 121 167 229 

147,911 102,513 109,094 97,340 12«,244 131,968 

42 32 35 33 46 67 

800,099 813,044 070,817 856,252 937,063 

^2 2<.7 229 ns 407 

There had been a continuous decline in the the man who cultivates land and the 

total number as well as in the proportion of nun who nominally owns it there aie often a 
persons recorded as afflicted up to 1901. This numboi of irih r mediate holders of some interest 
fall has been ascribed partly to a progressive 01 otliei in the produce oi the land If a coin- 
improvement in the accuracy of the diagnosis iiaiison is nude Ix'tMiuui the aiea ot land iindoi 
and partly to an actual decrease in the pre- uops and the nniulH'i ol agru ultiirists actlla]l^ 
valenceof the infirmities, owing to the improve- < ngaui d in ndtivatum 111 Jiiitish India, it is 
ment in the material condition of the people that 101 eai h agrit ultuiist theie are 2 9 acies 
to better sanitation and (especially in the case ot cropped l.uid ot whidi 0 65 ot an acre is 
of blindness) to the increasing number of cures iiiigat-ed 1'he tultivation of siKHial irops 
effected with the aid of modern medical and ouupu's uiuU i two ixu c( nt of the population 
surgical science In the decade ending 1901 (onci nu d in pastun and agiiuiltuie.the gnater 
the relativdy high mortality of the afflicted 1 part ot wliom ai(' < mjaged in the production ot 
in the two severe famines must have been a 'ha I’oiesti^ employs fewer than special 
considerable factor in the decline shown at that 1 cultivation 

census, but the method of compilation adopted in leient jiurs tlieie has been an inon ase in 
in 1901 and in the previous census was defective, the niimbei ot people living on the piodiution 
and, certainly in 1901, many of the persons and tiaiivinisMon ot idiysical force, that i*' 
afflicted must have escaped notice in the course hi at, light, i li iti n itv , motive power, etc Silk 
of tabulation. Clompared with the year 1891, spinning iUid weaving, manufacture of cheinnal 
there was a slight decrease in the total number piodiuts, and the maiiutmtuu of tobai eo Ikim 
of persans recorded as afflicted in 1911, the pro- pioved nuue popiilai tlian before Tiausiwnt 
portion per hundred thousand persons falling by load has atti acted nioic men, while' the n^< 
liom 315 to 267 The inciea^e in latio as well <>1 water foi mteiiul tianspoit has docreasid. 
as in numbers sine'e then is attiihutcd to haihoiiis being used moie fre'ely foi cxteiiial 
increased accuracy ot cnuracratloii tianspoit by sea About five) million persoas 

aie engaged in oigani.sed indiistiy 

Occupation — Itisa well known fact that the It is iiotewoitlij that less than one millien 
majority of the people in India live on agiicul- people, who man, the aimy, the Navy, the 
tiire The latest census puts down the numbci air tone, the polite, the services, etc , manap 
of those engaged in the exploitation of animals the administration ut this vast countiv . 
and vegetation at 103,300,000, while those othei words, 350 odd millions aic ruled b> one 
engaged In industry numbt'r 15,400,000 Thus million sciv ants of the state 
at)out 67 per cent of the country's w'orkers Theic has ot late been increasing uneniplov 
are employed In the formei and 10 per cent ment, c8]k cially among the educated elasse^ 
in the latter. This does not, however, mean An attempt to include these in the last eeiisos 
that all the 103 millions are land-owners Bights has not met with success, but it is signifit*'”^ 
in land in India are complicated and involved that graduates of Madias University join the 
to a degree. Incredible to persons familial only police department on Bs 10 per mensem ana 
with the simpler tenures of western Europe are held toitunate in getting even that. 
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KumjberS — The total Indian population resident in the countries to which Indians mainly 
emigrate for purposes ot settlement, according to the latest available returns, is as follows — 


Name of country • 

Indian population 

Date of Information. 


British Empire 





1 

Ceylon 


6,50,r>77t 

1032 

Agent’s Report. 

2 

British Malaya* 


0,24,009 

1931 


3 

Hong Kong 


2,555 

1911 


4 

Mauritius 


2,65,706 

1931 

Protector of 





Immigrants’ Report. 

5 

Seychelles 


332 

1911 


tt 

Gibraltar 


50 (approximately) 

1920 


7 

Nigeria . 


100 

1920 


8 

Kenya 


39,644 

1931 

(Census) 

9 

Uganda 


13,026 

1031 

Census 

10 

Nyasaland 


806 

1926 


11 

Zanzibar 


14,242 

1931 

Census 

12 

Tanganyika Territory 


23,422 

1931 

Census 

13 

Jamaica 


17,950 

1932 

Repoit of the 





Protector ot Immi- 





grants 

14 

Trinidad 


1,40,689 

1932 

Do 

15 

Bntish Guiana 


1,34,059 

1032 

Do 

Iti 

Fiji Islands 


78,975 

1932 

Report of Seere- 





tariat foi Indian 




1 

1 A If alls 

17 

Basutoland 


172 

1921 


18 

Sw azllaiid 


7 

1021 


19 

Northern Kliodesia 


56 (Asiatics) 

1921 


20 

Southern Rhodesia 


1,T00 ( „ ) 

1931 


21 

Canada 


1,22,911 

1931 

Census 

22 

Austraha — 






Western Australia 

300 





Southern Austraha 

200 





Victoria 

400 

y 2 000 (appioximately) 

1922 



New South Vales 

700 





Queensland 

300 





Tasmania 

100 

. 



23. 

N ew Zealand . . 


1,106 

1932 

Glliaal Year 





J .ouk 

24 

Natal 


1,50,920 

1933 

Piotcctor ot 111!' 





niigiauts Report 

25 

Transvaal 


15,747 

1920 

j statistics of 

26 

Cape Colony 


0,655 

1026 

> Imimgratloii 

27 

Orange Fiee State 


127 

1920 

J Department. 

28 

Newfoundland . 






Foreign Countnes 





29 

United States ot America 


3,175 (Asi.diis) 

1910 


30 

Madagascar 


5,272 (Indians) 

1917 


31 

Reunion 


2,194 

1921 


32 

Dutch East Indies 


832,667 (Oiientuls, thielly 






Chinese «C Arabs) 






(say 50,000 Indians) 



33 

Surinam 


34,057 

1920 


34 

Mozambique 


1,100 (Asiatics and halt- 






tastes) 

N ot know n 

35. 

Persia 


3,827 

1922 



Total of Indians In For- 






eign Countries 


100,525 




Total of Indians in 





British Empire 


22,32,676 




Grand Total ot Indians 





Overseas 


23,33,201 




* Including Straits Settlements, I’ederated and Unfedeiated Malay states. 
T Indian Estate Laboureis only. 
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Origin of Indian Emigration — Exnt- 
gration is prohibited by the fiindu Shagtiej> 
and there is little evidence of any settlement 
of Indians overseas in early times except in 
Sumatra, Java and Ceylon. Bmigration for 
purposes of labour dates from the beginning of 
the 19th century. From 1800 A. D. onwards 
Indians crossed the Bay to the Straits Settle- 
ments to work on the suga^ spice, tapioca, 
and cocoanut plantations of Penang, and this 
Intercourse was allowed to continue for long 
without regulation. The first officially re- 
corded instance of genuine recruitment for 
labour emigration occurred in 1830, when a 
French merchant, named Joseph Argand, 
carried some 160 artisans to Bourbon The 
abolition of slavery In British colonies In 1834 
gave the first great Impetus to the movement 
The sugar planters of Mauritius at once turned 
to India as their best recruiting ground, and 
between 1834 and 1837 obtained at least 7,000 
recruits from Calcutta The Government of 
India at a very early stage realised the neces- 
sity of bringing such emigration under regula- 
tion The Law Commission was asked to 
investigate the case and to make recommend- 
ations for securing the well-being of emigrants. 
They advised that no legislation was required 
except in order to prevent undue advantage 
being taken of the simplicity and ignorance of 
emigrants by providing that a magistrate 
should satisfy himself that all contracts were 
entered Into freely and understood by them 
and in order to secure that sufficient provision 
was made for their accommodation and sus- 
tenance during the voyage. A copy of every 
engagement was also to be transmitted to the 
Government under which the emigrants were to 
live These recommendations were embodied 
in the first Bmigration Act (V of 1837), which 
also provided that contracts should be deter- 
minable after 5 years. 

History of Emigration — Under the above 
Act emigration during 1837 was permitted 
to Mauritius, British Guiana and Australia 
(89 men, the first and last direct emigrants 
to Australia). In 1838 emigration was sus- 
pended owing to agitation in England regarding 
the abuses to which the system was liable, 
and a committee of enquiry reported in 1840 
that emigrants were being entrapped by force 
or fraud, robbed of their wages and treated with 
brutality. In consequence, emigration was 
prohibited (Act XV 01 1842) except to Mauri- 
tius and there control was tightened. In Act 
XXI of 1844 emigration under still stricter 
regulation was allowed to Jamaica, British 
Guiana and Trinidad. Act XIII of 1847 re- 
moved the restrictions on emigration to Ceylon 
The eomneipation of slaves in the French colo- 
nies in 1849 gave rise to a system of emigration 
from French Indian ports to B6union and 
Bourbon, which was largely based on crimping 
in British territory. This practice was checked 
by Act XXIV of 1852. In 1868 emigration 
was opened to St. Lucia, and in 1860 to St 
Vincent, Natal and St. Kitts. In the latter 
year a more elaborate Act, based on a conven- 
tion with the French Government was passed 
legalising and regulating emigration to Reunion 
Martinique, Guadeloupe, and French Guiana 
Act XIll of 1864 marks an important stage in 
the history of emigration, since It elaborated 


and consolidated the whole system of control 
It was itself amended in 1869 aud 1870 in im- 
portant respects with the object of preventing 
epidemics on emigrant vessels and improving 
sanitary conditioim in settlements. In 1869 
emigration was permitted to Grenada, and in 
1872 to Surinam. Owing to the removal of 
the Straits Settlements from the control of thn 
Government of India in 1867, emigration to 
that colony came under all the restrictions 
imposed by the Bmigration Act and was onlv 
permitted from the port of Negapatam. Owing 
to the injury caused to the agricultural Indus 
tries of the colony, these restrictions were 
removed In 1872, subject only to magisterial 
control of recruitment in India. In 1870 
complaints reached the Government of India 
of gross abuses in tlie treatment of emi- 
grants in British Guiana. A commission 
of enquiry was appointed, and their report 
led to important legislation in the colony 
for the protection of Indian immigrants, 
which was subsequently extended to Trinidad. 
Owing to similar complaints from Natal and 
Mauritius, commissions of enquiry were also 
instituted in both these colonies, and their 
reports in 1872 brought to light a number of 
points requiring amendment. 

Recent Legislation — In 1871 a fresh con- 
solidating Act was passed (Act VII of 1871) 
by which the Acts regulating emigration to 
the French Colonies and two amending Acts 
to Act XIII of 1864 were incorporated in the 
general law. The question of revision of the 
law again came up for consideration in 1882, 
when several cases of kidnapping and other 
objectionable practices were reported to the 
Government of India. The opportunity was 
taken to depute two officials (Major Pitcher 
and Mr. Grierson) to ascertain, in the N. W. P. 
and In Bengal respectively, the way in which 
the system of recruitment actually worked, 
the respects In which it was open to improve- 
ment, and the attitude of the people towards 
emigration. Their reports were reviewed by 
the Government of India, and finally in 1883 
the law was again recast and consolidated by 
Act XXI of that year. This Act specifies 
the countries to which emigration Is lawful, 
but empowers the Governor- General In Council 
to add to the list by notification, and also to 
prohibit emigration to auv of the countries 
in the list on the ground of epidemic disease 
aud or excessive mortality among emigrants 
in such country, or on the ground that ]^oper 
measures have not been taken for the protec- 
tion of emigrants, or that the agreements made 
with them in India are not duly enforced. This 
Act with certain amendments of no Importance 
to the system of indentured emigration re- 
mained in force until 1908, when a fresh revi- 
sion of the law was undertaken. 

Under the Act of 1908 (XVH of 1908) the 
countries to which emigration was lawful were 
the British Colonies of Mauritius, Jamaica, 
British Guiana, Trlnfdad, 8t. Lucia, Grenada, 
St. Vincent, Natal, St. Kitts, Nevis, Fiji, the 
Seychelles, the Netherlands Colony of Duten 
Gulima and the Danish Colony of St. Croix 
I Emigration to St. Lucia, Grenada, St. Vincent, 
sCKltts, Nevis, the Seychelles and St. CroK 
ceased soon after the passing of the Act, tue 
1 demand for fresh labour having died out 
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Emlnatlnn to Natal was discontinued from the | 
Ist July 1911 as the Government of India were 
satisfied that it was nndesirable to continue 
to send Indian labour to that country. Eml> 
gration to the French Colonies of Iteunlon, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe had been suspended 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1908 on ac- 
count of repeated complaints of the inadequate 
precautions taken for the proper treatment 
and repatriation of the immigrants. 

The labour laws of the several Colonies 
provide for the protection and welfare of 
resident Indian labourers. The Government 
of India also occasionally depute to the 
colonies their officers to report on the con- 
dition of Indian labourers. Deputations from 
India visited Fiji and British Guiana in 1921. 
In spite of all precautions certain social and 
moral evils had grown up In connection with the 
indentured system of emigration and Indian 
public opinion has during the last decade been 
strongly opposed to it. The whole system 
was exhaustively examined by the Government 
of India in 1915 in the light of the report re- 
ceived from Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal, 
and they arrived at the conclusion that the time 
has come when contract labour should be 
abolished The Secretary of State for India 
accepted this policy and authorised the Govern- 
ment of India to announce the abolition of 
the indentured system and the announce- 
ment to this effect was made In 1916. 

In 1922 a further step forward was taken in 
Act VII of 1922 which prohibited Indentured 
emigration and all unskilled emigration, except 
to countries specially approved by the Leglsla- 
tare. Emigration to Ceylon and Malaya was 
brought under control, and the definition of 
** Emigrant ** was extended to cover all per- 
sons '^assisted '* to depart from India. 
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6. Dr. Comin's report on the proposed re- 
sumption of Emigration to Reunion, Martini- 
que and Guadeloupe, 1892. 

^^6. Dr. Comin's report on Emigration from 
the East Indies to Surinam, 1898. 

7. Mr. Muir-Mackenzie's report on Emi- 
gration to Reunion, 1894. 

8. Mr. Muir-Maokenzie's report on the Condi, 
^ton of Indian immigrants in Maaritins, 1896. 


9. Report of the Commissioners appointed 
to enquire into the question of Indian immigra- 
tion, 1806. 

10. Lord Sanderson's Commission's Report 
on Emigration from India to the Crown Colo- 
nies and Protectorates, 1910, 

11. Report of the IndlanEnquiry Commission 
South Africa, 1914. 

12. Messrs. McNeill and Chimanlal's report 
on the condition of Indian Emigrants in the 
four British Colonies: Trinidad, British Guiana 
or Demerara, Jamaica and Fiji, and in the 
Dutch Colony of Surinam, 1914-15. 

18. Marjoribanks* and Marakkayer's report 
on Indian labour emigrating to Ceylon and 
Malaya, 1917. 

14. South Afirica Asiatic Enquiry Com- 
mission report, 1921. 

15. Report by Right Hon V. S. Sastrl 
regarding his Dominion tour, 1928. 

16. India and the Imperial Conference of 
1923 compiled by Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India 

17. Reports on the scheme for Indian emi- 
gration to British Guiana. 

18. Report by Kunwar Maharaj Singh on hla 
deputation to Mauritius, 1925. 

19. Report by Kunwar Mahara) Singh on 
his deputation to British Guiana, 1926. 

20. Report by the Right Hon'ble V. 8. 
Srinivasa Sastri, P 0., regarding his Mission to 
East Africa in 1929. 

21. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in Ceylon for the year 1928, 
and onwards 

22. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in British Malaya com- 
mencing 1928. 

23. Annual Reports of the Agent of the 
Government of India in South Africa for the 
year 1928 and onwards 

Present Position. — Indian emigration 
questions have recently taken on a wider as- 
pect. The status of Indians in the Empire 
generally is one in which the Indian public now 
take keen interest. It is no longer possible to 
deal with the treatment of Indian labour apart 
from other classes of Indian emigrants and tra- 
vellers. In several colonies and dominions 
considerable Indian communities have sprung 
up, which although composed largely of the 
descendants of indentured labourers, are them- 
selves free and lawfully domiciled citizens of 
the countries in which they are settled, but 
have not yet been placed on a footing of legal, 
social, political and economic equality with the 
rest of the population. The issues round 
which public interest at present centres are 
three:— 

^ <a) Control of emigration. 

I (6) Rights of Indians to admission to other 
I parts of the Empire. 
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(a) Sights And disabilities of Indians do- 
mioiled overseas. 

These questions may be considered sepa> 
rately. 

Control of Emigration.— So far as 

unskilled labour Is concerned, the Government 
of India have assumed absolute powers of con* 
trol. The terms of section 10 of the Emigra- 
tion Act of 1922 are as follows : — 

“ 10. (1) Emigration, for the purpose of 
unskilled work, shall not be lawful except to 
such countries and on such terms and condl* 
tlons as the Governor* General in Council, by 
notification In the QazetU of IndiOt may specify 
in this behalf. 

**(2) No Notification shall be made under 
sub-section (1) unless It has been laid In draft 
before both Chambers of the Indian Legisla- 
ture and has been approved by a resolution 
of each Chamber, either without modification 
or addition, or with modifications and additions 
to which both Chambers agree, but. upon such 
approval being given, the notification may be 
Issued in the form in which it has been so ap- 
proved.” 

Under this law emigration has been legalised 
to Ceylon on the following conditions : 

(1) The emigrant shall— 

(а) have been recruited by a person licensed 
for that purpose by and responsible to an 
ofiicer (hereinafter called the Emigration 
Commissioner) appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon, or 

(б) hare applied direct to the Emigration 
Commissioner for an assisted passage and 
have been accepted by him. 

(2) The emigrant shall not, before leaving 
Britieb India, have entered into a contract of 
service for a period exceeding one month. 

(3) Within six rnemths from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period as 
Che Governor- Gieneral in Council may by noti- 
fication appoint, the Legislacure of Ceylon shall 
have enacts that any contract of service for a 
period exceeding one month entered into by 
an emigrant shall be void. 

(4) No part of the cost of his recruitment, 
subsistence during transport, or transport shall 
be recoverable from any emigrant and all 
expenses in this connection shall be defrayed 
from a common fund to be raised in such manner 
and managed by such agency as may appear 
suitable to the Colonial Government. 

(5) The Government of Ceylon shall at any 
time when so desired by the Governor- General 
in Council admit and give all facilities to an 
Agent appointed under section 7 of the Act. 

(6) Within one year of his arrival in Ceylon 
any emigrant who has been assisted to emi- 
grate at the cost of the common fund referred 
to in clause (4) shall, on satisfying the Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act that his 
return to his home is desirable either on the 
ground of the state of his health or on the ground 
that the work which he is required to do Is un- 


suitable to his oanaoity, or that he has been 
unjustly treated by his employer, or for any 
other sufficient leaton, be repatriated free of 
cost to the place of recruitment, and the costs 
of such repatriation shall be defrayed by the 
Government of Ceylon or the Ceylon Planters* 
Association. 

(7) If at any time there is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, the Government 
of Ceylon shall appoint a person to perlonn 
the duties of the Agent as set forth in clause 
(fi). 

(8) Within six months from the issue of this 
Notification, or within such further period 
as the Governor-General in Council may by 
notification appoint, the Legislature of Ceylon 
shall have enacted that no payment made in 
India by a recruiter to an emigrant to enable 
him to pay off debts before emigrating shall be 
recoverable. 

(9) The Government of Ceylon shall furnish 
such periodical reports and returns as may be 
required from time to time by the Government 
of India in re««pect of the welfare of persons 
emigrating to Ceylon in accordance with this 
Notification. 

Similar conditions have been imposed in the 
case of Malaya. Emigration was also l)e^ 
mitted to Mauritius for a period of 1 year only 
with effect from May 1st, 1923, and limited to 
a number not exceeding 1,600 labourers. The 
terms werp more onerous than In the case of 
nearer Colonies and the arrangement has now 
lapsed. 

Emigration to British Gniana for the purpose 
of unskilled work has also been declarea lawful 
on the terms and conditions given below, but the 
date from which emigration is to commence has 
not yet been fixed : — 

Emigration to British Guiana.— Emigra- 
tion to British Guiana for the purpose of 
unskilled work shall be lawful with effect 
from such date as the Governor-General m 
Council may with the concurrence of the Gover- 
nor of British Guiana notify in the Gazette of 
India on the following terms and condition^, 
which shall thereui>on become operative — 

(1) The family shall be the unit for the pur- 
poses of emigration. Not more than 600 fami- 
lies shall he permitted to emigrate and the num- 
ber of persons included in the said 600 families 
shall not exceed 1.600. 

(2) The emigrants shall either have been 

recruited by a person licensed for that purpose 
by and re^nsible to an officer (hereinafter 
called the Emigration Commissioner) appointed 
by the Government of British Guiana, or have 
applied direct to the Emimatlon Commissioner 
for an assisted passage and have been accepted 
by him. , 

(8) No part of the cost of his recruitment of 
sub^tenoe during transport shall be recover- 
able from any emljpaiit and all eranses in ^“S 
connection shall be home by the Government 01 
British Guiana or met from funds at tneir 
disposal. 
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(4) The Government of Britiali Guiana shall j 
ftt any time when so desired by the Governor- | 
General in CouncQ, admit and give all facilities 
to an Agent appointed under section 7 of the 
Act. 

(6) If at any time there Is no Agent appointed 
under section 7 of the Act, or if the Agent Is 
absent or unable to ^rform his duties, the Gov- i 
ernment of British Guiana shall at the request I 
of the Governor-General in Council appoint a 
person to perform temporarily the duties of 
the Agent. 

(6> Prior to the arrival of the emigrants a 
Settlement Commission shall be appointed in j 
British Guiana to select and prepare suitable 
agricultural land for the emigrants and generally 
to supervise their employment. The Agent ! 
referred to in clause (4) shall, on appoiqtment, | 
be a member of such Commission. i 

(7) The Government of British Guiana shall 
offer to each family for its separate enjoyment 
a holding comprising not less than five acres of 
suitable agricultural land prepared for cultiva- 
tion on the terms hereinafter set out in a locality 
which shall be healthy and shall have an adequ- 
ate supply of good drinking water. All expen- 
ses in connection with the preparation of the 
holdings shall be borne by the Government of 
British Guiana and shall in no case be recoverable 
from an emigrant. 

The annual rent of the holding shall bo fixed 
by the Settlement Commission at a rate not 
exceeding the lowest rate paid in the locality. 

After an emigrant has been in occupation of 
a holding for three years, he shall, provided 
that he has cultivated a portion of the holding 
cither by himself or through some member of 
his family, be entitled to a grant of the holding 
on payment at any time during the ensuing four 
years of such fees not exceeding 24 dollars as 
may be fixed by the Settlement Commission. 

On the expiry of seven years from the date 
of the commencement of his occupation of a 
holding an emigrant shall acquire absolute 
ownership in the holding provided that he has 
paid the rent and fees referred to in the fore- 
going paragraphs of this clause and has brought 
under cultivation either by himself or by some 
member of his family half the area of his holding 

(8) An emlCTant on arrival in British Guiana 
shall be housed and maintained without charge 
by the Government of British Guiana for at 
least one month. 

(9) Tf any emigrant so requires loans shall 
be made to him for maintenance, house accom- 
modation, payment of rent and for agricultural 
purposes generally. Free medical assistance and 
free skilled supervision shall bo provided. 

(10) Any emigrant shall be entitled to re- 
patriation at the expense of the Government of 
British Guiana to the place of his former resi- 
dence in India on the expiry of 7 years from the 
date of his arrival in British Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to rcTOtria- 
tion at the expense of the Government of British 
^uiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than S and not 
more than 5 years from the date of his arrival 
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in British Guiana on payment to the Govern- 
ment of British Guiana of half of the coat of 
bis passage from his residence in India to British 
Guiana. 

Any emigrant shall be entitled to repatriation 
at the exx)en3e of the Government of British 
Guiana to the place of his former residence in 
India on the expiry of more than 6 and not more 
than 7 years from the date of his arrival in British 
Guiana on payment to the Government of British 
Guiana of quarter of the cost of his passage from 
his residence in India to British G^ana. 

(11) Notwithstanding anything contained in 
the last preceding clause the Government of 
British Guiana on the request of an Agent 
appointed under section 7 of the Act shall re* 
patriate at Its own expense and without any pay- 
ment by oronbehaif of the emigrant to the place 
of his former residence in India any emigrant at 
any time after his arrival in British Guiana. 

(12) An emigrant shall be at liberty at any 
time after his arrival in British Guiana to take 
up work or employment other than or in addi- 
tion to the cultivation of a holding on lease 
from the Settlement Commission 

(13) The ordinance enjoining compulsory 
education in British Guiana shall be enforced 
to the same extent In the case of Indian children 
as In the case of children belonging to other 
communities. 

(14) Boards of arbitration in regard to wages 
shall be established before the arrival of the 
emigrants and Indians shall be adequately repre- 
sented on such boards. 

(15) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
under any agreement in force at the date of 
this notification is entitled to an assisted return 
passage to India shall not be required to pay 
more than 25 per cent, of the excess in the cost 
of his return passage and clothing over the 
cost of such passage and clothing at the time 
of his first arrival in the colony. 

(16) Any Indian who has emigrated to British 
Guiana before the date of this notification and 
has at the date of this notification become or 
thereafter becomes destitute shall be entitled 
to be repatriated to India at the expense of the 
Government of British Guiana without being 
further required to prove that he has become 
incapable of labour. 

(17) The Government of British Guiana shall 
furnish such periodical reports and returns as 
may be required from time to time by the Gov- 
ernment of India in respect of the welfare of 
the persons emigrating to the CTolony in accord- 
ance with this notification. 

Admission of Indians to Other Parts 
of the Empire. — On the motion of the Govern- 
ment of India this question was discussed 
at the Imperial War Conferences, 1917 and 
1918, and the policy accepted by the self-gov- 
erning dominions and the British Government 
was embodied in the following resolutions : — 

“ (1) It is an inherent function of the Gov- 
ernments of the several communities of the 
Biiti^ €k>mmonwealth including India, thnt 
each should enjoy complete control of the 
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composition of its OM^n population by means 
of restriction on immigration from any of the 
other oomm unities. 

**(2) British citizens domiciled In any Bri- 
tish country, including India, should be ad- 
mitted into any other British country for 
visits, for the purpose of pleasure or commerce, 
inciuding temporary residence for the purpose 
of education; such right shall not extend to 
a visit or temporary residence for labour pur- 
poses or to i)ermanent settlement. 

** (3) Indians already permanently domiciled 
in the other British countries should be allowed 
to bring in their wives and minor children on 
condition : <a) That not more than one wife 
and her children shall be admitted for each 
such Indian ; and (6) that each individual so 
admitted shall be certified by the Government 
of India as being the lawful wife or child of 
such Indian.*’ 

The first paragraph of this resolution has 
regularized the various restrictions on immigra- 
tion which the self-governing dominions have, 
from time to time, adopted and which, with- 
out expressly differentiating against Indians 
are in practice used In order to check Indian 
immigration, the oojectionsto which are stated 
to be not racial or political but economic. 
Australia prohibits the entry of any person 
who fails to pass a dictation test of not less 
than 60 words in any prescribed language. 
New Zealand prohibits the entry of any person 
who has not received in advance a permit 
from the Dominion Government which is re- 
fused to any person regarded as unsuitable 
to settle in the country. South Africa pro- 
hibits the entry of any person deemed by the 
Bfiuister of the Interior on economic grounds 
or on account of his standard or habits of life 
to bo unsulted to the requirements of the 
Union. Canada prohibits the landing of any 
person who has come to the Dominion other- 
wise than by continuous journey from the 
country of which he is a native and unless he 
possesses in his own right 250 dollars. New- 
foundland and the Irw Free State impose 
no restrictions. All the self-governing Domi- 
nions have adopted special exemptions in favour 
of students, tourists and merchants visiting the 
countries for the temporary purposes of com- 
merce. pleasure, or education. India on its 
side has assumed power to regulate the ad- 
mission of immigrants from any other part of 
the Empire or foreign countries, by means of 
passports. A bill has also been passed by the 
Indian Legislature empowering the Govern- 
ment of India to make rules “for the 
purpose of securing that persons not being 
0lln4)nn origin, domiciled in any British posses- 
sion, sliall have no greater rights and privileges 

MiaidB entry into imd residence in British 
lB4l|n*than are accorded by the law and adminis- 
of such possession to persons of Indian 
dottidle.** With regard to the Crown colonies 
and protectorates, the attitude of the Indian 
Government Is that there is no justification 
for placing any restrictions on the immigra- 
tion of British Indians, which are not placed 
on other dasees of British subjects, and this 
principle has in {mietioe been observed ^ the 
Colonial Office except in the case of Kenya 
oolony where, as stated hereafter, the British 


Government has reserved to itself the riglit to 
Impose restrictions on the immigration of classes 
of people whose entry into the oolony may 
have an adverse effect on the eoonomlc 
evolution of the indigenous population. 

Rights and Disabilities of Indians 
Lawfully Domiciled Overseas.— -The po- 
licy of the Empire is summed up in the resolu- 
tion of the Imperial Conference, 1921, which 
was recorded in the following terms: — 

** This Conference reafiirms that each Commu- 
nity of the British Commonwealth should en- 
joy complete control over the composition 
of its own population by restricting immigra- 
tion from any of the other communities, but 
recognises that there is incongruity between 
the position of India, as an equal member of 
the Empire, and the existence of disabilities 
upon British Indians lawfully domiciled in 
some parts cf the Empire, and this Conference, 
therefore, is of opinion that in the interests of 
the solidarity of the Commonwealth it is de- 
sirable that the rights of such Indians to citi- 
zenship should be recognised.” 

“The representatives of South Africa regret 
their inability to accept this resolution in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the greater 
part of the Union. The representatives of 
India while appreciating the acceptance of this 
resolution, nevertheless feel bound to record 
their profound concern at the position of In- 
dians in South Africa and hope that by nego- 
tiations between India and South Africa a way 
can be found as soon as may be to reach a more 
satisfactory position.' 

The Bight Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastrl visited 
the Dominions of Australia, Canada, and New 
Zealand in the course of 1922 as the emissary 
of the Government of India to assist them in 
giving effect to this resolution. The main 
object of his mission was to appeal to the Gov- 
ernments and public of Canada and Australia 
Cully to enfranchise qualified domiciled Indians 
At the time of Mr. Sastrl's visit Indiana 
resident In Queensland and Western Australia 
had neither the provincial nor the federal 
franchise In Canada, Indians resident in 
British Columbia were and are still excluded 
from the dominion as well as the provincial 
franchise. While successful In securing a more 
svmpathetic atmosphere towards Indians, 
Mr. Sastrl failed to bring about any modifica- 
tion in the existing electoral laws. 

The question of giving effect to the resohitiou 
of 1921 was raised by the Indian representa- 
tives at the Imperial Conference, 1923. Their 
proposal was as follows — 

“ Let the Dominion Governments who have 
an Indian population, let His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the areas under their direct control, 
such as Kenya, Uganda, Fiji and other places 
where there are Indians resident, appoint Com- 
mittees to confer with a Committee which the 
Government of India will send from India and 
explore the avenues of how best aud how soonest 
the principle of equality implicit in the 
Besolution may be implemented.*’ 

This proposal was favourably received bv 
the Dominion Premiers, excluding Genemi 
Smuts , and by the Secretary of State for the 
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Colonies who cordially agreed that there should 
be full consultation and discussions between him 
and a Committee appointed by the Government 
of India upon all questions affecting British 
Indians domiciled in British Colonies and pro 
tect orates and mandated territories. In pur- 
suance of the proposal, the Government of Inala 
appointed a Oommittee in March 1924 com- 
posed of Mr. J. Hope Simpson, M P , Chairman 
H, H. the Aga Khan, Sir B. Kobertson, Diwan 
Bahadur T. Kangacharlar, M L A., and Mr 
K. C. Roy with Mr. R. B. Ewbank, oj.B., 1 . 0 . 8 ., 
as Secretary to make representations to the 
Colonial Oflace on certain outstanding question 
affecting Indians in Kenya and Fiji. The Com- 
mittee assembled in London early in April 1924 
and dispersed towards the end of July. During 
this period they had several interviews with 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies and the 
officials of the Colcnial Office, in which they 
made representations upon a variety of important 
matters affecting Indians in Kenya, in Fiji and 
in the mandate territory of Tanganyika. In 
regard to Kenya, the representations covered 
all questions of interest to India dealt with in 
the decision of His Majesty's Government. The 
result of these representations was announced 
by Mr J. H. Thomas in the House of Commons 
on August 7th, 1924. The situation in Kenya 
also improved as a result of the work 
of the committee by the decision of the 
Indian community to relinquish their former 
attitude of non-co-operation and to accept an 
arrangement by which they will select five mem- 
bers to be nominated by the Governor to the 
Legislative Council. The result of the re- 
presentations which the Committee made on 
certain outstanding questions relating to Indians 
in Fiji was announced on January 12 th, 1927, 
when the Government of India published the 
more important papers relating to the negotia- 
tions which had been going on with the Colonial 
Office for some time. 

Summary of present Position — Outside 
Australia, N. Zealand and Canada the position 
stands as follows : — . 


(I) South Africa — The main grievances 
of Indians, which led to a passive resistance 
movement headed by Mr. Gandhi, were set- 
tled by the compromise embodied in the Indians 
Relief Act, 1914 and by the guarantee known 
as the Smuts-Gandhi agreement. The sub- 
stance of this agreement is embodied in the 
following extracts from letters • — 

(i) Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the Interior, 
to Mj. Gandhi, June 80th, 1914 : “ With re- 
gard to the administration of existing laws, 
the Minister desires me to say that it always 
has been, and will continue to be, the desire 
of the Government to see that they are adminis- 
tered in a Just manner and with due regard to 
vested rights.*’ 

(li) Mr. Gandhi to Mr. Gorges, July 7th, 1914 

“ By vested rights I understand the right 
of an Indian and his successors to live and trade 
township in which he was living and 
no matter how often he shifts his 
rraldenoe or business from place to place in 
the same township.” 


This has been officially interpreted to mean 
“ that the vested rights of those Indians who 
were then living and trading in townships, 
whether in contiaventlon of the law or not 
should be respected. ” 

In 1920 an Asiatic Enquiry Commission was 
appointed to investigate the grievances of 
Indians regarding their rights to trade and hold 
land in the Union Their main recommend- 
ations were as follows — 

(1) Law 3 of 1885 (Transvaal), the Gold Law 
of the Transvaal (Act No. 35 of 1908) and 
Act No 37 of 1919 should not be repealed. 

(2) There should be no compulsory repatria- 
tion of Asiatics . bub 

(3) Voluntary repatriation should be en 
couraged. 

(4) There should be no compulsory segre- 
gation of Asiatics . but 

(5) A system of voluntary separation should 
be introduced under which municipalities 
sliould have right, subject to certain condi- 
tions — 

(a) to lay ont residential areas for Asiatics ' 

(b) to set aside certain streets or portions 
of the town for Asiatic traders to which exist- 
ing license holders should gradually be attracted 

(6) These areas should be selected and al- 
located by a board of independent persons 
in consultation with the Municipal Council 
and Asiatic community 

(7) In Natal the right of Asiatics to acquire 
and own land for farming or agricultural pur- 
poses, outside townships, should be confined 
to the coast belt, say, 20 to 30 miles inland. 

(8) A uniform ** License Law ** applicable 
to all the Provinces of the Union should be 
possible, be enacted. If that is impracticable, 
the law relating to the issue of Trade Licenses 
in the Cape Province, the Transvaal and Natal 
should be assimilated in a comprehensive con- 
solidating Act of Parliament providing, inter 
aha : — 

(a) That the granting of all licenses to trade 
(not being liquor licenses! shall be entrusted 
to municipal bodies within the area of their 
Jurisdiction ; outside those areas, to divisional 
Councils in the Cape Province, and in the other 
Provinces to special Licensing Officers appoint- 
ed by the Administrator. 

{b) The grounds upon which an application 
for the grant of a new license may be refused 

(c) That the reasons for the refusal to grant 
any license shall be recorded, together with any 
evidence tendered for or against the applica- 
tion. 

(d) That, in the case of the refusal of a 
license on the ground that the applicant is not 
a fit and proper person to hold the same or 
to carry on the proposed business, there shall 
be a final appeal to a Special Appeal Board, 
appointed by the Administrator! 
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(«) That municipal bodies shall have the 
right to prohibit the license holder, or any 
other person, from residing in any shop, store or 
other place of business 

(9) There should bo no relaxation in the 
enforcement of the Immigration Laws, and 
more active steps should be taken to deal with 
prohibited immigrants who have evaded the 
provisions of those laws. 

(10) The administration of the Asiatic policy 
of the Government should be placed in the 
hands of one official, under whose charge 
would come all administrative functions, 
together with the official records relating to 
Asiatics. This officer should also be entrusted 
with the duty of securing full statistics regarding 
Asiatics in the Union and of the arrivals in 
and departures from South Africa Details of 
all applications for trade licenses, and transac- 
tions in connection with the purchase of land 
and property made by Asiatics throughout the 
Union, should be sent to him in order to ensure 
the enforcement of the provisions of Section 
8 of Act 22 of 1913 

On the other hand, he should keep in close 
touch with the various sections of the Indian 
community, see that the laws are applied In a 
just manner, give a ready ear to any complaints 
or grievances and generally safeguard their 
interests. 

From the above it will be observed that the 
Commission recommended the retention of a law 
prohibiting the ownership of land by Asiatics 
in the Transvaal, and another of Its recommen* 
dations, threatened the right which Indians 
had previously enjoyed of acquiring and owning 
land in the Uplands of Natal. Against this 
latter proposal the Government of India ear* 
nestly protested, but it was not accepted by 
the Union Government 

Present Position — Indians enjoy both the 
political and municipal franchise only in the 
Cape Province and the municipal franchise only 
In Natal. In the remaining two provinces they 
are not enfranchised. They are subjected to 
differential treatment in the matter of trading 
licenses, specially in the Transvaal. Their 
immigration into the Union is barred and severe 
restrictions exist on inter-provincial migration 
In the Trnns^aal they are not allowed to acquire 
immovable property outside locations and on 
the Witwatersrand they are subject to the res- 
trictions of the Gold Law. 

The anti-Asiatic party have made several 
efforts, especially in Natal, further to 
curtail the rights of Indians. Some of these 
are merely Irritating social disabilities, such as 
rafiway regulations debarring Indians from 
ttavi^ing in any other carriages except th(Me 
reseiyed for them, and similar rules restricting 
their use of tram ways at Durban, and excluding 
them from race courses and betting club rooms 
Examples of recent anti-Asiatic legislation of 
major importance are * 

(a) The Natal Eural Dealers Licensing Ordi- 
nance, transferring the power of granting trad- 
ing licenses from the Licensing Officer to an 
elected Licensing Board, on which Indians may 
not sit. 

ih) The Durban Land Alienation Ordinance. 
This Ordinance, which enables Municipalities 
in selling land to assign It for particular commu- 
nities, and to that qxtent to secure segregation, 


has been allowed on condition that Asiatics 
are given reasonable opportunity for acquiring 
adequate residential sites 

Anti-Asiatic feeling in Sontli Africa — 
A bill for the segregation of Asiatics known 
as the Class Areas Bill was Introduced in the 
Union Assembly In March 1924, which though 
not speclQcally directed against Indians, 
contained provisions which could be used for 
the oomDulsoTV segregation of all Asiatics in 
certain areas. Indian opinion was deeply agitat- 
ed over the prospect of this legislation which It 
was apprehended might in the existing state of 
public opinion in South Africa result in the 
economic ruin of a large number of Indian tra- 
ders in the Union In response to the vigorous 
motests made by the Government of India the 
Union Government gave an assurance that It 
was their desire and Intention to apply the 
measure if It became law in a spirit of fairness 
to the interests and reasonable requirements 
of resident Indians The Government of India 
whilst welcoming the assurance were unable 
to rest satisfied with this position and made 
every effort to persuade the Union Government 
to abandon the project. For the moment they 
succeeded, as in consequence of the un- 
expected dissolution of the South African 
Parliament the bill lapsed, but the Union 
Government thereafter appointed a commlttep 
to inquire for some other country in the woild 
which would be suitable for Indian immigration 
and to be a home for Indians going from South 
Africa The report of the committee is awaited 
In Natal an Ordinance was Introduced in the 
Provincial Council in 1921 dealing with the 
township franchise to the detriment of the 
Indian commnnitv. It was again introduced in 
1922 and in a modified form in 1923 but in each 
instance the Union Government withheld Its 
approval. In 1923, the Union Government 
itself introduced a measure entitled *’The Class 
Areas Bill,” containing provisions which could 
be used in urban areas for the compulsory 
segregation of Asiatics. Indian opinion was 

deeply exercised over the prospects of 

this legislation, despite the assurance of 
the Union Government that it desired to 

apply the measure in a spirit of fairness to 

the interests and reasonable requirements 
of Indian residents. But In consequence 
of the unexpected dissolution of the Soutli 
African House of Assembly in April, 1924, the 
Bill lapsed. Towards the end of December 1924, 
news was received that the Government of South 
Africa had given its consent to the Natal 
Borough Ordinance. This measure while safe- 
guarding the rights of Indians already on the 
electoral roll of Boroughs, prevents farther 
enrolment of Indians as burgesses. Similarly 
the Natal Township Franchise Ordinance (No 
3 of 1925) was passed to or to render Indians 
ineligible for Township Franchise in future. Fur- 
ther, towards the end of January 1925. news was 
received that the Union Government had gazet- 
ted a Bill to amend the Mines and Works Act in 
order to take powers to refuse certificates of 
competency to natives or Asiatics in certain 
oocuTOtions. The Government of India made 
Buitanle representations in the matter to the 
Union Government and the Select Committee 
to which the measure was referred altered its 
wording so as not to refer to Asiatics and natives 
directly. The BUI as amended by the Select 
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Committee wae passed by the Union Assembly 
but rejected by the Senate In Jannary 1926 it 
was reintroduced and in May it was adopted in 
a Joint Session of the Senate and the Assomblv 
by eighty-three votes to sixty seven In reply 
to representations made by the Government 
of India they were informed that there was no 
present Intention on the part of the Union 
Government of extending regulations beyond 
the position as it existed prior to the judgment 
of the Transvaal Provincial Division of the 
Supreme Court in the case Rex versm Hlldick 
Smith when it was held that certain regulations 
with reference to mines and works which have 
actually been in force in the Union of South 
Africa since 1911 and in certain provinces for 
many years before that date were not valid under 
sections of the Act in terms of which they were 
promulgated. The Government of India wore 
assured that should any such extension 
of the scope of these regulations be contem 
plated in future every reasonable opportunity 
will be given to all the parties in the Union 
interested In the matter to make representa- 
tions. 

In July 1926, a more comprehensive Bill, 
known as the Areas Reservation and Immigra- 
tion and Registration (Further Provision) 
Bill, was Introduced In the Union Assembly 
The Government of India made effective 
representations against the provisions of this 
Bill both on grounds of principle as well as of 
detail 

Deputation to S. Africa. 

Towards the end of November 1925, the 
Government of India, with the concurrence of 
the Government of South Africa, sent a deputa- 
tion to South Africa, the personnel of which 
was as follows — 

G. F. Paddlson, Esq , 0 s.i , I 0 s , Com- 
missioner of Labour, Madras — Leader. 

Hon’ble Syed Raza All, M 0 s. — Member 

Sir Deva Prasad Sarvadhikary, Kt , o i E. — 
Member. 

G. 8. Bajpal, Bsq , 0 B E., I o.S — 5«- 

cretary. 

The main purpose of the deputation was to 
collect as soon as possible first-hand inform- 
ation regardhig the economic condition and 
general position of the resident Indian com- 
munity m South Africa and to form an appre- 
ciation of the wishes and requirements of 
the Indian community in South Africa. This 
deputation was followed by a return visit t> 
India of a Parliamentary deputation from tlic 
Union Government of which the following were 
members . — 

The Hon’ble F. W Beyers, Minister of Mines 
and Industries, Patrick Duncan, k o , o.m.q , 
Messrs. A. C. Fordom, J S Idarwick, G. Reyburn, 
O. 8. Vermooten, W. H. Rood, and J. R. Hart 
shome. As a result of the investigations of 
these deputations, the Government of India and 
of the Union arranged for a meeting In the Union 
®f s further delegation from India to explore 
every possible avenue. In order to arrive at a 
aatiuaotory solution of the Indian problem. 
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The Indian delegation whose members were 
Sir Muhammad Hahlbullah, the Hon’ble Sir 
Phiroze Sethna, Sir Darcy Lindsay, Sir G 8 
Paddlson, the Rt Hon’ble Srinivasa Sastri, Mr 
G. L. Corbett and Mr Q. S Bajpal, assembled 
hi Conference with the Parliamentary deputation 
in Capo Town on the 17th December 1926. At 
the Session which lasted until the 11th January 
1927, the contentious differences were dlscusseJl 
by the delegates freely and openly and In a spirit 
of determination to find a satisfactory solution 
of the outstanding difficulties At the close of 
the Conference the delegates were therefore able 
to recommend the following articles, which were 
unhesltatlnglv approved of by the respective 
Governments, as a basis of agreement : — 

(1) Both Governments reaffirm their re- 

cognition of the right of South Africa 
to use all Just and legitimate moans 
for the maintenance of Western 
Standard of life. 

(2) The Union Government recognize that 

Indians domiciled in the Union, who 
are prepared to conform to Western 
Standards of life, should be enabled to 

do BO. 

(3) For these Indians in the Union who may 

desire to avail themselves of it, the 
Union Government will organise a 
scheme of assisted emigration to India 
or other countries where western 
standards are not required. Union 
domicile will bo lost after throe years’ 
c-ontinuous absence from the Union in 
agreement with the proposed revision 
of the law relating to domicile, which 
will 1)0 of general application Emi- 
grants under the assisted Emigration 
Scheme, who desire to return to the 
Union within the three years, will be 
allowed to do so only on refund to tiie 
Union Government of the cost of the 
assistance received by them. 

(4) The Government of India recognise their 

obligation to look after such emigrants 
on their arrival in India. 

(5) The admission into the Union of the 

wives and minor children of Indians 
permanently domiciled in the Union 
will be regulated by paragraph 3 of 
Resolution XXI of the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 

(6) In the expectation tliat the difficulties 

with which the Union has been con- 
fronted will be materially lessened by 
the agreement which has now happily 
been reached between tiie two Govern- 
ments and in order that tiie agreement 
may come Into operation under the 
most favourable auspices and have 
a fair trial, the Government of the 
Union of South Africa have decidefl 
not to proceed further with Areas 
Reservation, Immigration and Regis- 
tration (Further Provision) BiU. 

(7) The two Governments have agreed to 

watch the working of the agreement 
now reached and to exchange views 
from time to time os to any changes 
that experience may suggest. 
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(8) The Goverament of the Union of South 
Africa have requested the Government 
of India to appoint an Agent in the 
Union in order to secure continuous 
and effective co-operation between the 
two Governments 

In India, the settlement was on the whole 
well-received In South Africa the more res- 
ponsible newspapers, both English and Dutch, 

€ g.t the " Cape Times *' and “ Die Burger,** 
paid handsome tributes to both delegations for 
the statesmanship wliich they had brought to bear 
on their work, and the eminently reasonable 
and practical character of the results achiev ed 
by them. The majority of people in both 
countries doubtless regard it as a good first step 
in the solution of a complicated problem and 
the spirit, of which It is the outcome, as the 
best gruarantee of a progressive and friendly 
adjustment honourable to both parties. 

The friendly relations which were happily 
established between the Government ot India 
and the Union Government of South Africa as 
a result of the agreement not only continue 
but have grown in warmth and sincerity. 
The Government of India sent out as their 
first Agent in South Africa the Right Hon*ble 
Srinivasa Sastri, P C„ who was a member of 
the Government of India's Delegation to the 
Cape Town Conference. His appointment 
was received with universal approval both in 
India and South Africa, the satisfaction felt 
by the Union Government being indicated by 
thetr decision, as an act of grace to make his 
appointment, to extend an amnesty to all 
Indians illegally present in the Union. On 
their part the Union Government after the 
ratification of the Agreement by the two Gov- 
ernments, lost no time in introducing legis- 
lation to give effect to their undertakings under 
it, so that when Mr Sastri arrived in South 
Africa in June 1927 all that remained to be done 
was to take action under Part ni of the Agree- 
ment relating to the measures required for the 
upUftment of the Indian community. 
Most of the provisions of this part concern the 
Province of Natal where the bulk of the Indian 
population of the Union is resident, and the 
Union Government were not slow in moving 
the Provincial Administration to appoint 
a Commission to enquire into the condition of 
Indian education in that province and to devise 
the means necessary for its improvement. Co- 
operation with this Commission on the part 
of the Government of India was provided by 
the Deputation from India of two educational 
experts — ^Mr. K. P. Kichlu, I E 8., Deputy 
Director of Education in the United Provinces, 
and BOn C. Gordon, B E. (Edln ), Madras 
Educational Service, Lecturer in Kindergarten 
methods at the Government Training College 
at Saidapet, to advise and assist the Commission 
in its investigations and deliberations. 

A notable feature of the present situation 
was the marked spirit of friendliness and good- 
will which now animates the Union Goverament 
in dealing with all problems affecting the domi- 
ciled Indian community. An example of 
this occurred in the year 1927 when a measure 
was introduced in the Union Parliament known 
as the Liquor BUI, clause 104 qf which purported 


to prohibit the employmrat of Indians on any 
licensed premises — hotels, clubs, breweries 
etc. The appearance of this clause, which 
threatened the livelihood of 3,000 Indians 
engaged in such occupations, caused conster- 
nation among them and the Minister in charge 
decided to withdraw the clause from the scope 
of the Bill. 

Much of the credit for the salutary measures 
referred to and the spirit of friendliness which 
they denote were due to the Right Hon’ble Mr 
Sastri, the Agent of the Go^e^nm6nt of India 
in South Africa, whose tact and honesty earned 
for him the confidence of the European com- 
munity, official and non-official alike and an 
Increasing measure of their sympathy and 
assistance in furtherance of the Indian cause 
Gratifying response was made by the Indians 
to this appeal for £20,000 for the purpose o 
opening a combined Teachers* Training and High 
school in Durban. The institution which meets 
an urgent need for Indians in the Union of South 
Africa was opened on October 14th, 1922, by 
His Excellency the Earl of Athlone, Governor 
General of South Africa. It is known as the 
Sastri College and has on its staff six fully quali- 
fied Indian teachers recruited in India. 

In India the Government of India have 
appointed officers to look after repatriates and 
their personal property immediately upon their 
return from South Africa, to arrange for their 
despatch to their homes and, if possible, to find 
them employment for which they mjw be suited 

Early in 1929, the Rt Hon. V. 3 iSrinlvasa 
Sastri retired on the expiration of his period of 
appointment, and Sir Kurma Venkata Reddi,Kt , 
was chosen as his successor. In December 1929, 
sudden and serious illness compelled Sir Kurmu 
Reddl to return to India on sick lea ve. During 
the time he held his post, bir Kurma 
amply justified his selection to this important 
office. Sickness having compelled him to retire 
Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , 0 T B , M A , 
Barristej , has appointed to succeed him 

Early in February 1930 the Government of 
the Union of South Africa set up a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of the Assembly to enquire Into 
certain questions relating to the right of Indians 
to occupy and own fixed property in the Trans- 
vaal and to propose such le^lation to the 
House as it mi^t deem fit. This decision was 
the result of a number of recent judicial judg- 
ments bearing upon the occupation of premise'^ 
on proclaimed grounds in the Transvaal by per- 
sons belonging to the native races of Asia ^nd 
to the wide-spread belief that the Intentions 
of the Union Parliament as indicated in Act 
37 of 1919 which purported to prohibit the 
acquisition of immovable property by Asiatics 
subsequent to its coming into operation were 
being systematically defeated. As the labours 
of the CJommlttee were likely to affect 
tant Indian interests, and as Sir Kurma R^di 
was on leave in India, the Government or 
India deputed Mr. J. D. Tyson, I.C.S., to make 
suitable representations to the Committee for 
safeguarding legitimate Indian interests anu 
to give the Indian community In the TraMvaai 
such assistance as it might need for 
its views before the Committee. The Com- 
mittee's conclusions which were embody m » 
Bill and its Report were placed on ttre ^me 
the LegiBlative Assembly of the Union on th 
13th iKy *nd ths BUI prepi^ bjr tl^eni 
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read In ttie Hoiue for the first time on the 14th 
of that month. As soon as copies of the Bill 
and the Select Gommlttee’s Eeport reached the 
Ctovmnillent of India* they made pressing 
representations to the Government of the Union 
to allow adequate time for careful examination 
of the far-reaching provisions of the measure 
which the Select Ckmimittee had prepared 
Their representations were not without effect 
and the Union Government decided to postpone 
further consideration of the Bill until the next 
session of the Union Parliament early in 1931. 

The bill did not, however, come up before 
the Union Parliament in 1031* as the Union 
Government agreed to postpone it further until 
after the conference between their representatives 
and the representatives of the Government of 
India in connection with the revision of the 
Cape Town Agreement of 1927 This Con- 
ference was held at Cape Town in January-Febr- 
uary 1932 The Government of India delegation 
was led by the Honourable Sir Fazl-i-Husain, 
the other members being the Rt Honourable 
V S Srinivasa Sastrl, Sir Geoffrey Corbett, 
Sir Darcy Lindsay, Mrs Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. G. S. Bajpai, and Sir K. V. Reddi. 

The results of the Conference were announced 
simultaneously in India and South Africa on 
the 5th April, 1932 As regards the Cape 
Town Agreement of 1927, the following statement 
was made — 

1 “ In accordance with paragraph 7 of the 
Capo Town Agreement of 1927 delegates of the 
Government of the Union of South Africa and 
of the Government of India met at Cape Town 
from January 12th to February 4th, 1932, 
to consider the working of the Agreement and 
to exchange views as to any modifications that 
experience might suggest. The delegates had 
a full and frank discussion in the Conference 
which was throughout marked by a spirit of 
cordiality and mutual good-will, 

2 Both Governments consider that the Cape 
Town Agreement has been a powerful influence 
in fostering friendly relations between them and 
that they should continue to co-operate in the 
common object of harmonising their respective 
interests in regard to Indians resident in the 
Union 

3. It was recognised that the possibilities 
of the Union’s scheme of assisted emigration 
to India are now practically exhausted owing to 
the economic and climatic conditions of India 
as well as to the fact that 80 per cent of the 
Indian population of the Union are now South 
African-born As a consequence the possibilities 
of laud-settlement outside India, as already 
contemplated in paragraph 3 of the Agreement, 
have been further considered The Government 
of India will co-operate with the Government 
of the Union in exploring the possibilities of o 
colonisation scheme for settling Indians, both 
from India and from South Africa, in other 
countries. In this investigation, which should 
take place during the course of the present year 
^ representative of the Indian community In 
®^uth Africa will, if they so 'desire, be associated 
As soon as the investigation has been completed 
the two Governments will consider the results of 
the enquiry. 
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4 No other modification of the Agreement 
is for the present considered necessary.” 

The Union Government, as already mentioned 
in an earlier paragraph, took action to 
implement the first part of paragraph 3 of the 
statement No suggestions in regard to the 
exploration of the possibilities of a colonisation 
scheme for settling Indians both from India and 
South Africa, in other countries have so far been 
reported. The South African Indian Congress 
decided to appoint a delegate to the committee 
of investigation on certain conditions. The 
Committee’s report is awaited 

As regards the Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act, certain changes were made wliich, broadly 
speaking, had the effect of further safeguarding 
Indian rights than was expected at the time when 
the results of the Conference wore announced 
in India These modifications were ex- 
plained to the Members of the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly in the following statement 
which was made on the 12tli September, 1932 • — 

Clause 5 of the original Bill, which sought to 
segregate Asiatics by provision for the year 
marking of areas for the occupation or ownership 
of land exclusively by Asiatics, has been deleted. 
Instead, the Gold Law has been amended to 
empower the Minister of the Interior, after 
consultation with the Minister of Mines, to 
withdraw any land from the operation of sections 
130 and 131 of the Gold Law in so far as they 
prohibit residence upon or occupation of any 
land by coloured persons This power will bo 
exorcised, after inquiry into individual cases by 
an impartial commission, presided over, by a 
judge, to validate present illegal occupations 
and to permit exceptions to be made in future 
from occupational restrictions of the Gold Law. 

Fixed property acquired by Asiatic com- 
panies up to Ist May 1930, in which the controll- 
ing interest was nominally in the hands of 
Europeans but de facto in the hands of Asiatics 
of wliich stood lawfully registered in favour 
of an Individual Asiatic on the same date and 
fixed property held through European trustees 
Immediately prior to the IBth May 1930 will 
all be protected. Shares held by an Asiatic 
or Asiatic Company in a private company 
which in the terms of the original Bill, would 
have been forfeited to the State if the company 
acquired any fixed property after the 1st May 
1930, are protected, provided that they were 
held by an Asiatic on the Ist May 1932 and have 
not been transferred by him since that date and 
they wiU be heritable by one Asiatic from 
another who lawfully holds them 

The provision in the original Bill, which de- 
clared illegal the occupation of any fresh ‘ land ’ 
after Ist May 1919 in the same township by an 
Asiatic, has been made applicable from the 
Ist May 1930. Extensions made between 
the Ist May 1919 and Ist May 1930 are protected. 

In areas, like Springs, which, according to 
a judicial pronount ement, were not formerly 
subject to the restrictive provisions of the 
Gold Law, but which have now been brought 
under those restrictions, Indians who were 
lawfully residing on or occupying land on the 
1st May 1930, will have th^ir right of residence 
or occupation protected and will also be able to 
transfer the right to their lawful successors 
in title. 
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Local bodies, whom the original bill required 
to refuse certificates of fitness to an Asiatic 
to trade on the ground that the applicant may 
not lawfully carry on business on the promises 
for which the licence is sought, shall have to 
treat a certificate Issued by a competent 
Government officer to the effect that any land 
has been withdrawn from the restrictive pro- 
visions of sections 130 and 131 of the Gold Law 
as sufficient proof that a colouretl person may 
lawfully trade on such land If an application for 
a certificate, which is necessary for the grant of 
a licence, is refused on the ground of insufficiencv 
of title to occupy the land on which the busincs‘^ 
is to be carried on, an appeal may be preferred 
to the Magistrate of the district The decision 
of the Magistrate on any such appeal is further 
subject to an appeal to the Transvaal Provincial 
Division of the Supreme Court 

The South African Indian Congress con- 
demned the Act and a Committee to organise 
Passive Resistance was appointed But 
no action has been taken bv this Committee 
ending the report of the Commission, whicli 
as been appointed by the Union Government 
under the chairmanship of the Honourable 
Mr Justice Feetham, to enquire into the occupa- 
tion by coloured persons of proclaimed land in 
the Transvaal 

Kunwar Sir Maharaj Singh, Kt , c i e , m a , 
Bar-at-Law, who lias succeeded Sir K V lleddi, 
Kt., as Agent of the Government of India in 
South Africa, closely watched the proceedings 
of the Commission and assisted the Indian 
community in the Transvaal to place their case 
before it. 

(2) Kenya Colony. — The grievances of 
Indians domiciled in tills Colony are fully set 
forth in the published despatch of the Govern- 
ment of India, dateil October 21st, 1920 The 
controversy centred round thefollowing points — 

(a) Franchise. — Indians have not the elec- 
tive franchise. The Government of India 
proposed that there should be a common elec- 
toral roll and a common franchise on a reason- 
able property basis plus an educational test, 
without racial discrimination for all British 
subjects. 

(ft) Seoregation. — Professor Simpson who 
was sent to East Africa to report on 
Sanitary matters, recommended segregation on 
sanitarv grounds. The Government of India 
objected, firstly, that It was impracticable , 
secondly, that It was commercially inconvenient, 
and thirdly, that Indians are in practice unfairB 
treated in the allocation of sites. 

(c) THE Higtilands. — Lord Elgin decided 
in 1908 that as a matter of administrative con- 
venience grants of land in the upland area 
should not be made to Indians. The whole area 
has now been given out, and the Government 
of India claim that there is no land loft to which 
Lord Elgin's decision applies. This decision 
has now, however, been extended so as to pro- 
hibit the transfer of land in the uplands to non- 
Kuropeans. 

(d) iMHiGRATiON.-^Suggestions have been put 
forward for restricting Asiatic immigration 
into Kenya. The Government of India claim 
that there is no case for restricting Indian 
immigration and that such restrictionB would 
be in principle indefensible. 


The Settlement. — The decisions of the 
British Government were contained in a White 
Paper presented to Parliament in July 1928. 
It was held that the guiding principle dionld 
be that "the Interests of the African native 
must be paramount," and in light of this it 
was decided — 

(o) Franohisb. — A communal franchise was 
adopted with 11 seats for elected Europeans, 5 
elected Indians, one nominated Arab, one 
missionary representing the Africans, and 
a nominated official minority. One Bidian 
Is also appointed on the Governor’s Executive 
Council. 

(6) Segregation. — The policy of segregation 
as between Europeans and Asiatics Is aban- 
doned. 

(c) The Highlinds. — The existing practice 
•s m.aintaJned both as regards Initial grants 
and transfers. A similar reservation in 
the lowlands is offered to Indians. 

(d) Immigration — Racial discriminatlcm in 
Immigration regulations is rejected. But in 
the economic IntercHts of the Africans, further 
control over Immigration is necessary. Some 
arringement is required for securing a strictly 
impartial examination of applications for entry 
into Kenya. Ihe Governors of Kenya and 
Uganda ha\e been instructed to submit joint 
propo<^ls for legislation. 

The Go>emment of India reviewed their 
decisions in a resolution published on August 
IBth, 192.3, and recorded ** their deep regret 
that His MRjestys Government did not feel 
justified in giving greater effect to the recom- 
mendations made by them ** and reserved liberty 
to reopen the case on a suitable opportunity. 
They stated their intention of making 
representations regarding the action to be taken 
to implement these decisions, particularly In the 
matter of the Immigration regulations. 

Following upon the Kenya award statutory 
action was taken by the local administration 
on the franchise question. Adult suffrage on 
communal lines was conferred upon Indians. As 
regards immigration, the Government of India 
took the opportunity to urge the postiionement 
of the bill giving effect to the decision of His 
Majesty's Government until sudi time as the 
Committee proposed by their representatives at 
the Impeiial conference in 1923 had an oppor- 
tunity of examining the question of the restrie- 
tions therein embodied. Accordingly the in- 
troduction of the bill was postponed at the 
instance of the Colonial Secretary. The Govern- 
ment of Kenya was also asked by His Majesty’s 
Government for an explanatory statwnent 
regarding the method proposed for the adminis- 
tration of immigration measures. The Govern- 
ment of India received an assurance from the 
I Colonial Secretary that ample opportuniti« 

1 would be afforded for the expression of their 
views, and that earnest attention would be 
given to any representation which their 
mittec desired to make. As has already been 
I stated such a Committee was appointed In 
I March 1924. The following statement made by 
the Secretary of State for the Oolonies in the 
House of Commons on 7th Augurt 1924 
the result of the representatiem mads the 
Colonies Committee: — 
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“(1) IMMIOEATION.— My position iB that If 
danger ever arises of such an Influx of Immi- 
grants, of whatever class, race, nationality or 
character, as may likely be prejudicial to th^ 
economic interest of the natives, I hold myself 
entirely free to take any action which may be 
necessary. Conflicting statistics which have 
been laid before me have not enabled me to 
reach a definite conclusion as regards the extent 
of net Indian immigration. Accordingly steps 
will be taken to create a statistical department 
to obtain accurate information with regaid to 
persons of all races arriving in or departing from 
Kenya. Meanwhile the Kenya Immigration 
Ordinance will not be enacted. 

(2) Franchise. — I have given careful con- 
sideration to representations In favour of a 
common poll, but I am not prepared to resist 
the conclusion already arrived at that in the 
special circumstances of Kenya, with four 
diverse communities, each of which will ulti- 
mately require electoral representation, the 
communal system is the best way to secure 
the fair representation of each and all of these 
communities. 

(3) Highlands — I consider that the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies has no alternative 
but to continue pledges, expressed or Implied, 
which had been given in the past, and I can 
hold out no hope of the policy in regard to agri- 
cultural land in the Highlands being reconsi- 
dered 

(4) Lowlands — It was proposed to reserve 
an area in the lowlands for agricultural immi- 
grants from India. The Committee made it 
plain that it is averse from any reservation 
of land for any immigrant race, subject to the 
suggestion that before applications for land In 
lowland areas are invited an opportunity should 
be taken of sending an officer experienced in 
Indian settlement and agricultural methods to re- 
port on the areas. At present any consideration 
of the matter ie in suspense pending receipt from 
the colony of reports from the native and agricul- 
tural points of view on the areas in question ” 

With regard to the announcement In 
connection with ** Lowlands " the question of 
deputing an officer to examine these areas was 
conrtdered by the Government of India who 
thought it inadvisable to proceed any further 
" Ith the idea. 

The work of the Colonies Committee did much 
to abate the bitterness which existed in the 
relatmns between the different classes of settlers 
jo Kenya, and the situation was further 
improved by the decision of the Indian 
community to relinquish their attitude of non- 
CO ojieration and to select five members for 
J^®^hation by the Governor to the Legislative 

In June 1924, His Majesty's Government 
announced the appointment of an East African 
under the Chairmanship of Lord 
^'“borough, to consider and report on certain 
Questions regarding the administration and 
economic development of British East African 
Since this enquiry was likely to 
Interests, the Government of India 
rped that the Indian point of view should be 
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heard before the Committee came to any 
conclusions This request was granted, but 
further action In the matter was suspended, 
pending the publication of the report of the 
Commission presided over by Major Ormsby 
Gore, which visited East Africa to enquire into 
certain aspects of the questions referred to the 
Southborough Committee The report of the 
Ormsby Gore Commission was published In the 
United Kingdom on May 7th, 1926. On June 
0th, Major Ormsby Gore announced in the 
House of Commons that, in view of the 
completeness of the report presented by the 
Commission which, undei his chairmanship, 
had visited East Africa, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had decided that the Southborough 
Committee should not resume its sittings. 

In November 1926, information reached the 
Government of India, that the Government of 
Kenya contemplated undertaking legislation at 
an early date in order to make the European 
and Indian communities responsible for the net 
cost of their education. It was originally 
intended to give effect to this decision by 
levying from Europeans a tax on domestic 
servants in their employ and from Indians a 
poll-tax The Indian community resented this 
differentiation and, ultimately, the Colonial 
Government decided that both communities 
should pay the same form of tax, tn 2 ., an adult 
poll tax For Europeans this has been fixed at 
SO shillings and for Indians at 20 shillings. An 
Ordinance giving effect to this decision was 
passed by the Kenya Legislative Council and 
came into force from 1st January, 1927. 

In view of the issue of another White Paper 
in July 1927, in which it was announced that His 
Majesty’s Government had authorised the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies to send to 
Africa a special Commission to investigate the 
possibility of securing more effective co-opera- 
tion between the Governments of Eastern and 
Central African Dependencies and make 
recommendations on this and cognate matters, 
the question regarding the position of Indians 
in Kenya again came to the forefront. 

The announcement excited serious appre- 
hensions in India with regard to the future 
position of Indians in those Colonies A deputa- 
tion drawn mainly from both houses of the 
Indian Legislature also waited on His Excellency 
the Viceroy on the 17th September, 1927, and 
represented the position of Indians in East 
Africa. One of the suggestions made by the 
deputation was that permission may be given 
for a small deputation appointed by the Govern- 
ment of India to go over to East Africa in order — 

(а) to make a general survey of these 
territories in relation to Indian interests 
therein and 

(б) to help the resident Indian community 
In preparing their evidence for the 
Commission 

The Government of India readily accepted 
this suggestion and, with the approval of His 
Majesty's Government, sent Kiinwar Maharaj 
Singh, C I B. and Mr. B B Ewbank, O.I.E , 
I.C S , to East Africa. These officers visited 
Kenya, Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganyika and 
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(heir eervices are understood to have been greatly 
appreciated by the resident Indian communltfos. 
The personnel of the Commission was announced 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies on 
November 14th, 1927. and was as follows — 
The Bight Hon’ble Sir Edward Hilton-Young, 
P.C , G.B.K , D S O., D S C.. M P. {Chairman), 
Sir Beginald Mant, K.C.I.E , C.S I., Sir Qeorae 
Schuster, K.C.M.G., C.B E., M.C., and Mr G H. 
Oldham, Members, with Mr H F. Downie 
i^eeretary). The Commission left England on 
December 22nd, 1927, and travelled vm the Nile 
to Uganda, and thence to Kenya. Tanganyika, 
Zanzibar, Nyasaland, and Northern Bhodesia, 
visiting the chief centres and hearing the views 
of representatives of different sections of the 
community. The Commission also visited 
Salisbury for the purpose of conferring with the 
Government of Southern Bhodesia The report 
of the Commission was published on the 18th 
January 1929 

It was examined by the Government of India 
in consultation with the Standing Emigration 
Committee of the Indian Legislature and with 
prominent representatives of all parties in the 
Legislative Assembly, who were not members 
of the Committee The tentative conclusions 
reached by Government on the main recom- 
mendations in the Beport were set out in a 
telegram to the Secretary of State for India of 
the 19th March 1929, which was published in 
India in September 1929. 

In March 1929, the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies sent out Sir Samuel Wilson, Under 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to East Africa 
to discuss the recommendations of the Hilton 
Young Commission for the closer union of 
Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda (and such 
possible modification of these proposals for 
effecting the object in view as may appear 
desirable) with the Governments concerned and 
also with any bodies or Individuals representing 
the various Interests and communities affected, 
with a view to seeing how far it may be possible 
to find a basis of general agreement Sir Samuel 
was also directed to ascertain on what lines a 
scheme for closer union would be administratively 
workable and otherwise acceptable and to report 
the outcome of his consultations. At the invita- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Government of India deputed the Bt. Hon. 
V. S Srinivasa Sastrl, P c , to East Africa to help 
the local Indian communities to state their views 
to Sir Samuel Wilson on matters arising out of 
the Hilton Young Commission’s Beport and to 
be at Sir Samuel Wilson’s disposal, if he wished 
to make use of him in dealing with the Indian 
deputations. 

Mr. Sastri left India in April and returned in 
June 1929. In the Beport presented by him 
on his return he recommended that the Govern- 
ment of India should — 

(а) press for inquiries as to the basis of a 
civilisation franchise which shall be 
common to all races alike ; 

(б) invoke the good offices of the Colonial 
Office and of the Government of Kenya 
in securing the consent of the Euro- 
pean Community to the establishment 
of a common roll ; 


(e) oppose the grant of responsible govern- 
ment to Kepya or of any institutions 
leading up to it ; 

(d) oppose the establishment of a Central 
Council on the lines proposed by Sir 
Samuel Whson ; 

(e) demand, in case of the establishment 
of some such body that the unofficial 
representatives from each province 
should include an adequate number of 
Indians ; 

(f) advocate the continuance of the official 
majority in the Legislative Council of 
Kenya , 

iff) demand that the representation of 
natives in the Kenya Legislative 
Council should be by natives or by 
Europeans and Indians in equal propor- 
tions. 

In September 1929, the Indian Delegation 
from E Africa was received by Sir FazI-i-Husaln, 
Member in charge of the Education, Health and 
Land Department of the Government of India 
at Simla The delegation was represented by 
Mr. J B Pandya, Mr C P Dala and Mr. Iswar- 
das from E. Africa and Pt. H N. Kunzru and Sir 
Purshotamdas Thakurdas, M L A.s, Sir Frank 
Noyce, Secretary, and Mr A. B Beid, Joint 
Secretary in the E. H. L. Department, were also 
present. 

Sir Fazl-i-Husain welcomed the delegation 
and requested them to tell him in what matter 
they wished the Government of India to help 
them The delegation stated the views of theindian 
Communities in E Africa on the matters arising 
out of the Hilton Young Commission’s Beport 
which in their Judgment most vitally affected 
Indian interests. The statement made by the 
delegation related principally to the question of 
common franchise in Kenya, the representa- 
tion of the natives of the coimtry on the Council, 
the Federation of the several territories in E 
Africa along the lines suggested in the report, 
the reservation of land in Kenya for the settle 
ment of Indians, the residential segregation of 
Indians in Kenya, the appointment of an Indian 
Trade Commissioner in East Africa, the improve- 
ment of educational facilities for Indians in East 
Africa, tlie appointment of Indians in the 
higher public services there and the better politi- 
cal representation of Indian Interests in Uganda 
and Tanganyika The delegation also requested 
the Government of India to nominate a 
representative to accompany the Deputation 
which they propose to send to London shortly to 
put the Indian case before His Majesty's Govern 
ment before they pass any orders on the Hilton 
Young Commission’s Bejiort. 

Sir Fazl-I-Husaln thanked the delegation for 
their interesting statement, but said that, t^forc 
he could make any statement on the attitude oi 
the Government of India in regard to the points 
advanced by the delegation or reply to their 
request for the nomination by the Government 
of India, of a representative to accompaij' 
the proposed deputation to London, 1^ 
like the members of the delegation to ‘‘j 

meeting which the Government of India hi 
arranged to hold upon the 14th September, w 
leading members of the Legislature and tn 
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Standing Bmigratlon Ckimmittee, so that the 
latter might have tiie advantage of hearing the 
delegation themselves before they advised the 
Government of India upon the situation. The 
delegation expressed their readiness to attend the 
meeting and then withdrew. 

Thereafter meetings of the Standing Emigra- 
tion Committee were held and the decision 
arrived at by the Government of India was 
communicated to His Majesty’s Government. 

The report of Sir Samuel Wilson was published 
on the 6th October 1929 Another meeting of 
the Standing Emigration Committee was held 
soon thereafter to consider the report and a 
further communication was addressed to His 
Majesty’s Government on the subject 


The conclusions of His Majesty’s Government 
as regards closer union in East Africa were 
published in June, 1930, in the form of a 
White Paper and it was announced that they 
would be submitted to a Joint Committee of 
the two Houses of Parliament In accordance 
with this decision a Select Committee was set 
up in November, 1980. The Government of 
India communicated their views in a despatch 
to the Secretary of State for India on the 
scheme set out in the W hlhe Paper in so far as 
it affected the Indian population in East Africa 
With the permission of the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament they also deputed the 
bight Honourable V S Srinivasa Sastri, P C , 
C H ,as their representative to present their case 
and elucidate In the course of oral examination 
such questions as the Committee might consider 
necessary to refer to him. The Select Committee 
examined Mr Sastri in July, 1981. 


I'hc report of the Committee was published 
slnmltineously in England, East Afrna and 
India tin the 2ud November, 1931, and the 
ditisions of His Majesty’s Government on tlio 
ie(oiiimendations of the Committee together 
with certain ( orrospondeneo arising from tlio 
rijHiit of the Conmiittee were also Binill,ij]\ 
publislifd on the 24th August, 1932 


As regards the question of Closer Union, 
■His Majesty’s Government have acceptotl the 
'lew of the Joint Committee that apart from 
Kinsldorations arising out of the Mandatory 
position of the Tanganyika Territory, the time 
Ills not arrived for taking any far-roaching 
''tup in the direction of the formal Union of the 
si‘\oral East Afiican Dependencies 


As regards the Common Electoial roll, the 
’ "inniittoo have stated “ that it would lie 
I III practicable under present conditions tc 
‘idvocate the adoption of tiro system in proforene e 
the existing system of election ” This 
luoinmendation has also been accerited by 
Government It has also been 
iccided that no change should be made in the 
I resent arrangement wldch secures an official 
majority in tire Kenya Legislative Council 

another matter which 
eiigag^ Government and the pubUc in India 
report of the local Government 
which was appointed by the 
Kenya In July 1926, to make 
^ establishment or 
extension of local Government for certain areas 
the Colony The report of the Commission 


was submitted to the Governor of Kenya in 
February 1927. The recommendations made 
were numerous and so far as Indians were 
concerned they Involved a decrease In the pro- 

E ortion of Indian representation on the local 
odles at Nairobi and Mombasa and the creation 
of an European elected majority In both places. 
This caused resentment among Indians in the 
Colony and resulted in the abstention from the 
Legislative Council of four out of five Indian 
representatives The Government of India 
submitted representations to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India on the subject. 


In 1928 the Local Government (Municipalities) 
Ordinance was passed. This amended the law 
relating to Municipal Govt in Kenya to provide 
for the nomination of 7 unofficial Indian Members 
as against 9 European Members to be elected 
in Nairobi and for the nomination to tlie Muni- 
cipal Board of Mombasa of an equal number of 
European and Indian Members, viz , 7. 


(3) Fiji and British Guiana. — Emigration 
to Fiji was stopped in 1917, under Rule 
16 (B) of the Defence of India (Consolidated) 
Rules in pursuance of tlie general policy of 
stopping recruitment under the Indentured 
system of emigration With a view to secure, If 
possible, a renewal of emigration to the Colony, 
an unofficial mission composed of the Bishop of 
Polynesia and Mr. ^nklne, Receiver- General to 
the Fiji Government, arrived in India in Decem- 
ber 1919, and submitted a scheme of colonisa- 
tion, which was referred to a committee of the 
Imperial Legislative Council on 4th February, 
1920. To secure a favourable reception for the 
mission the Fiji Government cancelled all out- 
standing indentures of East Indian labourers 
from 2nd January, 1920, and also announced 
their intention to t^e early measures to provide 
for the representation of the Indian oommunity 
on the Legislative Council on an elective basis 
by two members. In accordance with the 
recommendations made by the Committee the 
Government of India informed the mission in 
March, 1920, that they would bo willing to send 
a Committee to Fiji provided that the Govern- 
ment of Fiji and the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies would guarantee that ‘ the position of 
the emigrants in their new home will in all 
respects be equal to that of any other class of 
His Majesty’s subjects resident in Fiji ” in July, 
1920, the Government of Fiji informed the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies of their 
willingness to give the pledge, subject to his 
approval Arrangements with regard to the 
contemplated deputation, however, were post- 
poned until January 1921, owing to the 
announcement of Lord Milner’s policy in regard 
to Indians In Kenya, and the desirability of 
consulting the new Legislature in India. After 
consultation with the Fiji Government as to the 
terms of reference and personnel of the deputa- 
tion, an announcement was made on the 27th 
June, 1921. But owing to the inability of the 
two Indian members Messrs Srinivasa Sa stri 
and Hirdaynath Kunzru, who had been nomi- 
nated to join the Committee which as finally 
constituted consisted of Messrs. Venkatapati 
Raju, G L. Corbett, Govind Bahai Bharma. and 
Lieutenant 8 Hissam-ud-dln Khan, did not 
readi Fiji until the end of January 192^ 
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The labour troubles in Fiji in the years 1920-21 
had produced an unexpected result in India. The 
Government of Fiji cancelled the indentures of 
Indian labourers, as from January 1920, while 
arrangements were made for the early repatria- 
tion of such of them as desired to return to 
their own country In consequence, large 
numbers left Fiji Many arrived in India com- 
paratively destitute , while others, who were 
colonial born or whose long residence in the 
colonies had rendered them unfit for the old 
social conditions, found themselves utterly out 
of place — indeed foreigners — in their own coun- 
try. Returned emigrants from other colonies 
also, being in difficulties owing to the unfavour- 
able economic situation in India, strongly desired 
to return to the territories from which they had 
come. During the early part of 1921, from all 
parts of India there was a steady drift of destitute 
and distressed labourers in the direction of 
Calcutta where they hoped to find ships to take 
them back to the colonies in which they were 
certain of work and livelihood. At the earnest 
representation of the Fiji Government, and after 
full consultation with representative public men, 
arrangements were made to relax the emigration 
restriction in favour of those Indians who were 
bom and had property in any colony, as well as 
of such near relations as they desired to take 
with them Admirable work was done among 
these distressed persons by the Emigrants 
Friendly Service Committee which had been 
formed primarily to deal with the applications 
of repatriated Indians desirous of returning to 
Fiji, The Government of India gave discretion 
to this Committee to permit persons who could 
prove that they had been in Fiji to return there 
if they so desired. The local labour conditions 
stimulated the return of these uii**ortunate 
people by giving them a&slsted passages. The 
Legislative Assembly had made a g^ant of £1,000 
for the maintenance of these labourers, unt 1 
such time as they were able to find work and 
settle down in India. The deputation from 
India left Fiji on the Srd April , 1922, 

and submitted its report to the Government of 
India It has not been published 

In February, 1929, Letters Patent under 
which the constitution of the Fiji Legislative 
Council was revised were issued. Provision 
was made, inter aha, for the election of three 
Indian members on a communal basis On 
the 4th November, 1929, one of the Indian 
members moved a resolution recommending the i 
adoption of a common electoral roll in place of 
the existing communal one The resolution 
was supported by the three Indian members 
and opposed by the rest of the Council including 
the elected European and nominated Fijian 
members As a protest against tliis vote, all 
three Indian members resigned their seats and, 
no Indian having subsequently offered himself 
for ©lection, the seats remained unfilled through- 
out the life of the Council A fresh election 
was held during 1932 and as a result two Indian 
constituencies have returned their representatives 
to the Council, but no candidate offered himself 
for election from the third constituency It is 
understood that two subseciuently elected 
members also withdrew from the Council owing 
to the decision of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies that the introduction of a common 
electoral roll in Fiji is impracticable at present 


British Guiana.— The Indian TOpulation 
in this colony belong almost entirely to thf 
labouring classes and their grievances are mainl> 
economic. Towards the end of 1919, a deputa- 
tion consisting of the Hon'ble Dr. J. J. Nunan, 
Attorney-General, and Mr. J A. Lucklioo, 
a prominent Indian who was a member of the 
combined court, visited India to put forward a 
scheme for the colonisation of British Guiana b> 
means of emigration from India. This wab 
examined by a Committee of the Indian Legis 
lature, which advised that a deputation be sent 
from India to investigate conditions on the spot 
Owing to certain unforeseen circumstances It 
was not found possible to proceed with the pro- 
posal until 1922, when a deputation consisting 
of Messrs Pillai, Keatinge and Tivary visited 
British Guiana. Mr Keatinge was a former 
member of the Indian Civil Service who had 
retired from the post of Director of Agriculture, 
Bombay , Dlwan Bahadur P Kesava Filial 
was an elected member of the Madras Legislative 
Council of wliich he was also Vice-President , and 
Mr Tivary was a member of the Servants of 
India Society who had done considerable amount 
of Social Welfare Work among the Depressed 
Classes in the United Provinces The two 
reports of the deputation were published on the 
21st of January, 1924 Towards the end of the 
month a deputation from the Colony of British 
Guiana, consisting of Sir Joseph Nunan, Kt , 
and the Hon Mr J C Luckhoo, K C , armed 
in India for further discussions The Standing 
Emigration Committee of the Indian Legislature 
eventually reported that while they would he 
inclined to view with favour the colonization 
scheme put forward by the deputation, tlio> 
would, before making any definite recominenda 
tion, like the Government of India to depute au 
officer to British Guiana to report on certain 
matter Kunwar Maharaj Singh, M A , OIL, 
Bar-at-Law, was deputed for this purpose 
He proceeded to that Colony in September 
1925. His report was received on Febnian 
1st, 1920, and published. He made 
certain criticisms and suggestions and the 
whole matter was thus satisfactorily settled 
The colonisation scheme has not yet come inio 
operation as the Colonial Government are not 
In a position at present to afford the cost whicli 
It involves 

In March, 1928, following special inquirit s 
by the Colonial Office, reports appeared 
in the press that a bill had been introduced m 
the House of Commons empowering His Majestv ’s 
Government to alter the constitution of 
British Guiana by Order in Council The 
changes eventually introduced by the Britisli 
Guiana (Constitution), Order in Council 
did not involve any differentiation again‘t 
Indians and did not in any way infringe the 
provisions of the special declaratory Ordinance 
which was passed by tne Colonial Government 
In 1923 and which confers equality of status 
on all persons of East Indian race resident li- 
the Colony. 

(4) Other Parts of the Empire 

Ceylon, Mauritius, and Malaya, the positu'ii 
of Indians has on the whole been satisfachnA) 
and the matters have gone smoot d' 
The Government of India maintain tmn 
own Agents in Ceylon and Malaya. 
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question of the fixation of a standard minimum 
wage for Indian Estate labourers in Ceylon and 
Malaya has been the subject of negotiations bet- 
ween the Govt of India and the Colonial Govern- 
ments ever since the emigration of Indian labour 
to the Colonies for the purpose of unskilled work 
was declared lawful in 1923 under the provi- 
sions of the Indian Emigration Act, 1922 So 
far as Ceylon is concerned a settlement satisfac- 
tory to the Govt of India and that of Ceylon 
bas been arrived at, t e , the standard wage and 
other outstanding questions affecting the inter- 
ests of the labourers and the draft legislation 
to give effect to it was passed by the Ceylon 
l/Cgislative Council in December 1927 as "Indian 
labour Ordinance No 27 of 1027 " The 
Standard Eates of Wages agreed upon were 
introduced with effect from the 1st January 
1929. In 1931, however, it was decided with the 
concurrence of the Government of India to 
reduce these wages by 5 cents for men, 4 cents 
for women and 3 cents for children by way of 
readjustment owing to the price of rice Issued 
from estates being fixed at lls 4 80 instead of 
Ks 6.40 per bushel In regard to Malaya, 
Standard Wage Rates which are considered 
suitable by both the Indian and Malayan Goveni- 
ineiits have been introduced in certain areas 
The rat-es so fixed were, however, reduced by 
29 per cent with effect from tlie 5tli October 
1930 owing to acute depression in the rubber 
tiado 'Ihe questions affected by these details 
luverorentlv received much attention by the 
Indian and Malay Authorities Tho world- 
wide economic dopiesslon has also 
luid repercussions on Indian labourors 
eni])loyed on tea and rubber estates in Ceylon 
W igos have had to bo reduced, but tho Govoni- 
iiH'iit of India have, with tho co-operation of 
the Colonial Government, su( oosstu 11 y proven ted 
‘'Util reduitlon from materially affecting the 
lahourc'i s' standard of living For those who are 
unwilling to woik on roduccxl wages facilities for 
lepatriation to their homes in India have been 
''ocured The position in both the countries 

being watched by the Government of India, 
tlirough their Agents, 

In April 1924, the Government of Mauritius 
requested that emigration to the Colony might 
ue continued for a further period of one year, 
uut tlie Government of India in consultation 
witli the Standing Committee on Emigration 
uecided that consideration of the request should 
uwdit the results of a local investigation The 
I'O'ernment of Mauritius agreed to receive an 
Ulliter for the purpose and to give him all 
, and in December, 1924, an Indian 
9mce - of Government, Kunwar Maharaj Singh, 
*('it India to conduct the necessary inquiry. 

(*^ow Sir) Maharaj Singh’s report was 
by the Government of India in August 
Jy-o The various recommendations made 


in tho report were commended to the 
consideration of the Colonial Government. 

In February, 1926, the Government of India 
received a reply from tho Colonial Government 
stating that they accepted the main conclusion 
formulated by Kunwar Maharaj Singh in regard 
to the renewal of emigration to Mauritius, viz , 
that no more unskilled Indian labour should be 
sent to Mauritius either in the immediate or near 
future. With regard to Kunwar Maharaj Singh’s 
suggestions relating to other matters of interest 
to tho Indian population now resident in the 
Island, the Colonial Government expressed their 
willingness to give effect to several of them. 

The present position of Indians in the 
Dominions is that under the Can.idian Dominion 
Election Act, Indians domiciled in Canada enjoy 
the federal franchise in eight out of the nine 
provinces In New Zealand, Indians enjoy the 
franchise on the same footing as all other Bvitish 
subjects In Australia, sub-sectiim (5) of section 
39 of the Commonwealth Electoral Act, 1918-24, 
was amended in 1925, by adding after the word 
‘‘Asia*’ the words, ‘‘except British India." 
This measure gives the Commonwealth franchise 
to subjects of British India at present domiciled 
in Australia and is the fruition of the hopes held 
out by the Commonwealth Government to Mr 
Sastrl on the occasion of his visit to Australia Jn 
1922 As a result of tho n presentations made 
in Jjondon in 1930 informally by the late 81r 
Muhammad Shafi at the instance of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Prime Minister of Australia, 
the electoral law of Queensland has also been 
revised to enfranchise the British Indians resi- 
dent in thit State It is, therefore, in Western 
Australia alone tliat Indians do not enjoy the 
suffrage in respect of t lection for the Lower 
House By Acts which liave recently been 
passed by the Commonwealth Parliament, British 
Indians in Australia have been admitted to the 
benefits of Invalid and Old Age Pensions and 
Maternity allowances from which they were 
hitherto excluded as Asiatics Old Age Pension 
is payable to men above 06 years of age, or 
above 60 years, provided such persons are of 
good character and have resided continuously 
for at least 20 years An Invalid Pension is 
obtainable by persons, who, being above J0 
years of age and not in receipt of an Old Age 
Pension, have whilst In Australia, become 
permanently Incapacitated for work by reason 
of an accident or by reason of being an invalid 
or blind, provided they have resided continu- 
ously In Australia for at least five years. 

Maternity allowance to the amoimt of £ 5 is 
given to a woman of every child to which she 
gives birth in Australia, provided the child is 
born alive and the woman is an inhabitant on 
the Commonwealth or intends to settle there 
This Legislation removes the last grievance of 
the Indian community in Australia which was 
remediable by the Federal Government. 
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Some seventy years have gone by since the 
Parsee community, in the persons of the late 
Dadabhai Naoroii and other members of the 
firm of Caroa & Co , led the way in the Bojoum 
of Indians in England for business purposes. 
This lead it has since maintained, though there 
are both Hindu and Mahommedan business 
men firmly established there. Nor are the 
professions unrepresented, for there are in 
London and elsewhere practising barristers, 
solicitors and medical men of Indian birth 
The number of the latter, especially Parsees, 
is considerable. Three Indians (all belonging 
to the Parsee community) have sat in the House 
of Commons. Since 1910 four Indians — the late 
Mr. Ameer All, the first Lord Sinha, the 
late Sir Blnode Mltter and Sir Dlnsha 
MuUa—have served on the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council Three Indians are 
on the Secretary of State’s Council In 19l9, the 
late Lord Sinha was the first Indian to be raised 
to the peerage and to be appointed a member of 
the Home Government In the spring of 1923 Mr 
(now Sir) Dadiba Dalai was appointed High 
Commissioner for India being the first Indian to 
hold the office He resigned towards the end 
of 1924 to be succeeded by Sir Atul Chatter jee, 
who in 1931 was followed by Sir B. N 
Mitra. The early years of the present 
oentury saw the gathering of a new Indian 
element in permanent re8lden<*e — ^that 
of retired officials and business men, or people 
of independent means who from preference or in 
order to have their children educated in England, 
leave the land of their birth and seldom if ever 
visit it again. Further the stream of Indian 
summer visitors Includes wealthy people who 
come regularly. 

Scotionally, the only Indian community to bo 
fully organised is that of the Parsis They 
have an incorporat^'d and well-endowed Parsl 
Association of Europe Its central Zoroastrian 
House, 11, B-ussell Road, West Kensington, 
opened in 3 929, includes a room devoted to 
ritual and ceremonial purposes, a reading room 
and library, and rooms for social intercourse 
The Arya Bhavan, a home for orthodox Hindus 
visiting London, was opened at 30, Belsizc 
Park, Hampstead, in the summer of 1928 
Indian business interests have been organised * 
by the formation of the Indian Chamber of 
Commerce In Great Britain, witli offices at 85, 
Graceohurch Street, ECS The East India 
Association (3 Victoria Street S W 3 ) esta- 
blished in 1867, provides a non-partisan plat- 
form for the discussion of Indian problems, 
and exists “ to promote the welfare of the 
Inhabitants of India.” The India League 
(146, Strand, W 0.) under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Bertrand Russell exists ” to support 
the claim of India for Swaraj (Self-Rule)” At 
the other end of the scale in Indian political 


controversy is the Indian Empire Society 12R, 
Alfred Place, South Kensington 8 W 7, with 
Lord Sumner as President and Field -Marsha 
Sir Claud Jacob as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee. 


India Hmua. 

In March, 1930, the office of the High Com- 
missioner for India was transferred from the 
inadequate premises tn Grosvenor Gardens to 
the new India House in Aldwych, erected and 
furnished at a cost of £324,000. The design 
of this noble building, which has a frontage 
of about 130 ft. opposite the Waldorf Hotel, 
was the work of Sir Herbert Baker, A R A , 
with Dr. Oscar Faber as consulting engineer 
Although expression of the Indian character 
of the building is mainly found in the Interior, 
the architect has given to the details of the 
external elevation, by means of carving, heraldry 
and symbolism an individuality that proclaims 
it the London house of India. Including base- 
ment and mezzanine floors, there are twelve 
Uoors in all, the available space for clerical 
work alone being between 50,000 and 60,000 ft 
The total height from the lower level in the 
courtyard on the Strand side to the roof is 
about 100 ft. 


On the ground floor there is a great hall for 
exhibits of the products and art wares of India 
This hall is carried up two floors, the upper 
tloor being represented by a wide gallery, and 
on either side of the exhibition hall there are 
recesses after the style of an Indian bazaar 
for special exhibits From the octagonal 
entrance hall a great public staircase leads to a 
gallery round the octagonal hall on the Urst 
floor This gallery in its turn leads to a high 
vaulted library and reception rooms, and the 
central portion of the library provides accom- 
modation for large receptions on special 
occasions. 

The staircase, exhibition hall, octagonal hall 
and library markedly express the 
character of the building. The walla of the 
staircase and the halls are of red stone 
in api)earanoe to the Agra and Delhi sandstone, 
carved and pierced in the geometrical 
of the jail in Indian architecture. Such of tne 
carving as could he completely separated irojjj 
the structure was actually worked at New veil 
by Indian workmen from Makara marble in 
use throughout of Indian hardwoods, tint u) 

§ organ, for flooring obviates the need for ai j 
oor covering. From basement to roof 
any wood of non-Indian origin was 
For panelling and decorative purposes in 
parts of the great building silver gray, 
laurel and the beautiful dark red padoujv 
been used. The domes and vaults 
building have been embellished by 
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paintlnga, the work of specially selected Indian 
artists The water supply Is entirely Indepen- 
dent of municipal service* being obtained from 
two artesian wells sunk some 460 ft. below 
the basement* where the central heating 
apparatus is Installed. 

The Indian Trade Commissioner and his 
staff are at India House* with all other depart- 
ments of the Of&ce of the High Commissioner 
excepting the Stores Department which is at 
the depot off the Thames at Belvedere Hoad* 
Lambeth. 

The Students. 

Under normal conditions it Is the student 
community which constitutes the greatly 
preponderating Indian element and creates a 
constant problem. Its numbers multiplied ten 
nr twelve fold in the quarter of a century before 
the war. After a very considerable temporary 
check caused by the Great War the number 
rapidly expanded from 1919 In spite of pressure 
oD college accommodation. In addition to the 
ordinary graduate or under-graduate student, . 
there are some youths of good family, Includ- 
ing heirs of Indian States, admitted into our 
public schools, such as Eton and Harrow 
There are some 500 Indiana at the Inns of Court 
Since the war there has been a welcome in- 
crease in the number of technical and industrial 
students. Altogether including technical and 
medical students, there are fully 2,000 young 
Indians (some five per cent, of them women) in 
London, Edinburgh* Cambridge* Oxford, 
Glasgow* Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds, 
Sheffield, Liverpool and a few other centres 
London absorbs about half the total. 

The Advisers. 

It is well known that for many years ago 
Indian students were left to their own devices 
apart from inadequately supported unofficial 
effort and the chance of coming under the in- 
fluence of English friends of their families 
But in April 1909 Lord Morley, created for their 
tieneflt a Bureau of Information and appointed 
the late Sir Thomas Arnold to the charge of it 
iiudcr the title of Educational Adviser. The 
Bureau was located at 21, Cromwell Road, 
together with the National Indian Association 
Hnd the Northbrook Society, which were thus 
giNen spacious quarter for their social work 
among the young men. In India the provincial 
advisory committees to help and advise intend- 
ing students have been replaced in some instan- 
oes by Universitj Committees. The work of the 
Bureau rapidly expanded, and in consequence 
hord Crew In 1912 re-organised the arrangement 
under the general charge of a Secretary for 
^ffiau students* Mr. (now Sir) 0. B. Mallet who 
Signed at the close of 1916. He wassuc- 
^ded by Dr. Arnold under the designation 
J^dBcational Adviser for Indian Students 
the Secretary of State. Mr. N. C. Sen 
I lowed Sir T, Arnold as Local Adviser In | 
^ndon. At Oxford the Oriental Delegacy* and 
t ( ambridge the Inter-Collegiate Ckimmittee 
been instituted to deal with Oriental 
inHj geuendly ; whilst Local Advisers for 
Wo. ^students have been appointed at 
Manchester, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 1 


These arrangements underwent far-reaching 
revision in the autumn of 1920 in connection 
with the setting up* under the Act of the pre- 
vious year of a High Commissionership for 
India in the United Kingdom The ** agency 
work ** Sir William Meyer took ever from the 
Secretary of State included that connected 
with Indian students Sir Thomas Arnold ac- 
cepted an appointment long pressed upon him 
as Professor of Arabic at the School of Oriental 
Studies* and the High Commissioner appointed 
Mr N. C. Sen and Dr Thomas Quayle as 
Joint Secretaries for the Education Department. 
The administrative work hitherto divided 
between the India Office and 21, Cromwell 
Road, was consolidated at the officM of the 
High Commissioner* thereby obviating a good 
deal of duplication of flies and papers. Dr. 
Quayle is now Secretary in the Education 
Department of the Office of the High Com- 
missioner and is assisted by Messrs. P K Dutt, 
R. M J Knaster and V I Gaster with Miss C 
H Bose to look after women students 

The whole situation was Investigated by a 
committee of inquiry which sat in 1921 under 
the chairmanship of Lord Lytton. Arrange- 
ments had been made for the Committee to 
continue their Investigations In India In the 
, cold weather of 1921-22* but were abandoned 
I In consequence of the refusal of the Legislative 
Assembly to vote the necessary grant. This 
largely accounts for the somewhat tentative 
’ form of the recommendations of the unani- 
mous report published in October 1922. The 
opinion wag expressed that the only permanent 
solution of the problem is to be found in the 
development of education in India. Atten- 
tion was invited to the diminution of the num- 
ber ot Indian students proceeding abroad that 
would result from giving effect to recommen- 
dations made for such development by pre- 
vious commissions* and by the establishment 
of an Indian Bar The Committee held that it 
should be possible to secure admission both to 
, British universities and, subject to certain 
I reservations, to the works of manufacturing 
I firms in Great Britain for all Indian students 
I competent to profit by the facilities afforded* 

I provided that some mathinery existed to ensure 
their distribution to the places best suited to 
1 their requirements. Subsequently a committee 
I presided over by Sir Edward Chamier recom- 
mended the creation of Indian Bars, which 
1 should have the effect of much reducing the 
I number of Indians going to the Inns of <?onrt 
I An Act for the purpose was passed by the 
Indian Legislature in 1926, but has not narrowed 
the stream of students at the Inns-of-Court 

The students have hosts of non-official 
friends and helpers and the report suggested 
that there should be a conference of repreeen- 
I tatives of all organisations Interested in the 
social and Intellectual welfare of young Indians 
in Great Britain to discuss the best means for 
co-ordinating their efforts Accordingly Sir 
Atul Chatterjee held a conference in July 1925, 
when plans were formulated to help to meet the 
needs of students more particularly In respect 
to suitable boarding accommodation in London: 
The subject bad been previously disouwed at a 
meeting of the East India Association (April 27 , 
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1925) when a paper was read by Mr. F H 
lirown. The conference came to the conclusion 
that, since non-oihcial etTort admittedly does 
not meet the need fully the hostel and club at 
21, Cromwell-Hoad, should be maintained, more 
particularly to provide accommodation for new 
comers. A small committee with Mr A D 
Bonarjee (Warden of 21, Cromwoll-B>oad> as 
Secretary was established to assist students in 
obtaining suitable accommodation. The increas- 
ing number of students coming from Indian 
States raises the question whether the time has 
not come for provision to be made for them 
on lines similar to those adopted by the Educa- 
tion Department of the Office of the High 
Commissioner The Mysore State opened in 
1929 an agency office at Grand Buildings. 
Trafalgar Square, and appointed a permanent 
Trade Commissioner. 

Under the presidency of Lord Hawke an 
Indian Gymkhana Club in 1921 acquired 
Its own sports ground at Osterley, thf 
total cost of purchase and equipment being 
estimated at £15,000 Generous gifts were 
m‘ide by some Ruling Princes and others, 
particularly the Maharaja of Patiala, but further 
help is required The cn(,kf»t eleven of the 
t'lub li.is an excellent record In matches at 
Lords and the Oval and with suburban 
clubs 


A notable development of 1920 was th) 
opening of the ** Red Triangle *’ Shakespearr 
Hut in Bloomsbury, off Gower Street, as a 
union and hostel for Indian and Ceylonese 
students up to the number of 600. The hostd 
was removed to permanent premises 106-112, 
Gower-Street, close to University Collep*' 
in the autumn of 1923 It Is Indian both 
m conception and control, the warden 
and committee being responsible not to thi 
National Council of Y M C A in London 
but to the Indian National Council in Calcutta 
While the organization has a definitely moral 
and spiritual, as well as a social purpose, it 
Is not a proselytising agency. There is a steady 
average of some 550 members, and the hostel is 
exceptionally fortunate in sec iring the volun- 
tary Services of men and women of great dm 
tinction in many fields for the regular Sunday 
afternoon and other lectures The Indian 
Students Central Association had a Club house 
and restranrant at 2 Beauford-Gardem, S.W 'i 
but has ceased to exist a fate which overtakes 
many short-livedorganisation in relation to India 
There has been some recent development in 
the matter of periodical literature devoted tn 
India The weekly Nrar Eat^f and India iscv'" 
known , the fortnightly Indian Review is th( 
organ of the India League and the monthh 
Indian Empire Rei icw that of the Indian Lmpin 
Society 


SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS IN LONDON CONNECTED WITH INDIA 


British Indian Union — Promotes friendship 
and understanding between the two races 
B2, High Holhorn, W C 1 Hon Secretary 
R S Nehia 

Central Hindu Society of Great Britain — 
Founded to give exposition to Hindu philo- 
sophj and culture, to provide for better 
mutual understanding between Hindus and 
the British pulilic, and to further the social, 
eronomie and politu al interests ot the Hindus 
111 general Pre trident 11 S Nehia Sec 

Dr M L Kalra, 188, Lambeth Walk, 8 E 11 

Chief Punjab Association — Founded 1925 
to aclueve for India a position of honour 
in the Bntisti Commonwealth of Nations , 
to promote hotter understanding between 
India and Great Britain , to bring about 
unity between the sister Communitieb of 
India , and to raise the standard of living of 
the people ot India President Sirdar Hardit 
Singh Secretary M H Rashid, 445, Strand, 
W C 2 

East India Association — Its object is to pro- 
mote, by all legitimate means, the welfare 
of the inhabitants of India generally The 
objects and policy of the Association are 
promoted — (1) by providing opportunities 
for the free public discussion, in a loyal and 
t-emperate spirit, of important questions 
affecting India , (2) by promoting friendly 
social contact between Indians and English 


men interested in India , (3) by lectures iixl 
tlio publu ation ot papers or leaflets corn < tiu'-’ 
erroneous or mish'ading statements about 
India and its administration , and (4) genoraiU 
by tlie piomulgation ol sound and tiustwoitlD 
infoimation legardmg the man> wiiglitv 
j problems wdiii h i onliont tlie Administration" 
1 in India, so that the puhlu may Vie abb i" 
obtain in a cheap and jiopular foim a ( enn < ' 
knowledge of Indian affairs Preside nl 
hold l.amingion Hon Setietart^ 1* ” 
Blown, c I E , 3, Victoria Street, S W J 

India Dlilnce League — lormcd to oppose 
the proposals of H IVl Government for liuii-m 
('oustitutioual Retorm in King’s Court, 4.^ 
Broadway, S W 1. The White 
issued in Mareh, 1933 President Uisiount 
Summer Seiretary Mt P W Donntr, vi i 

India Society — The study of the arts ami 
letters of India, 3, Victoria Street, S V i 
President tlie Marquis of Zetland H 
Secretary F J P Richter, m a 

Indian Students Union and Hostel— H-’ 
Gower Stieet, W C 1 Chairman 
Ewart Gieaves Warden A S Irnan 

India League —(Formerly Commonweals 
India League) to support the claim of 
for Swaraj (Self-Rule) 146, Strand, V ' - 
Chairman Bertrand Russell. 
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IVDIAN Empire Society — ( Opposed to the 
trovernment scheme of All-India Federation 
])ut would favour proposals of the Simon 
Commission, other than the transfer of Law 
and Order in the provinces) 48, Lroadwav, 
8 W. 1. Secretary Sir Louis Stuart, c i e 

INDIAN Conciliation Group — (Meeting at 
Friends House, Euston Road, N W 1 ) 
Chairman Carl Healtli 

INDIAN Village Welfare Association — 4, 
(Ireat Smith Street, S W 1 ( To collect 

information on and obtain financial supiioit 
tor rural reconstruction ) Uon Secretary 
Miss A R Catoii 

Indo-British Mutual Welfare League — 
Joint Hon Secretanea * Mrs Hannah Sen and 
Mrs C Hegler (53, Elsworthy Road, N W 3 ) 

Indian Gymkhana Club — Thombury Avenue, 
Osterley. To promote the physical well-being 
of Indian students. Secretary Captain 
W R. B Berry, 10, King’s Bench Wall 
Temple, E C. 4. 

moNAL Indian Association — Chief aims 
to promote the welfare of students 21, 
Cromwell Road, S W, 7. Secretary Miss Hove 

ORTHBROOK SOCIETY — Makes grants to de- 
serving Indian students 21, Cromwell Road, 

S W, 7. Hon, Secretary E Oliver. 

loYAL Asiatic Society. — Research In the 
history and antiquities of Asia. 74, Gros- 
venor Street, W. 1 Secretary : Col D M F 
Hoysted, 0 B E., D.s 0. 

li'YAL Central Asian Society — Pmident 
Lord Allenby Chairman of Council Lord 
J>o>d Secretary Miss M N Kennedy, 77, 
drosvenor Street, Jvoudon, W I. I 


Royal Empire Society — ^Formerly Royal 
Colonial Institute. Northumberland Avenue 
W C. 2. Secretary George Pilcher. 

Royal Society op Arts has an Indian section 
before which lectures are delivered on 
industrial, historical and commercial questions 
18, John Street, Adelphi, W C 2 Secretary 
G K Menzies, o M g , m a Secretary, Indian 
Section W Perry 

Royal Institute op International Affairs, 
Chatham House, 10, St James' Square, 
S W 1 Secretary Ivison S Macadam, o B E 

Parses Association op Europe — Zoroastrlan 
House, 11, Russell Road, Olympia, W. 14. 

Society for promoting the Study op Reli- 
gions — l‘resulent The Marquis of Zetland 
Chairman of Council Sir Denison Ross 
lion Secretary Misa M M Sharpies (17, 
Bedford Square , W C 1 ) 

Student Christian Movement OF Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland — Secretary . R C Mackle, 
Annandale, North End Road, Golders Green, 
N W. 11. 

Union op Britain and India — Formed t(» 
support tlie proposals of H M Govern- 
ment for Indian Constitutional Reform 15, 
Caxton House (East) 'J’othill Street, S W 1 
Chairman of Council Sir Jolin 'I’liomjison, 
President Visiount Goschen Secretary 
Owno Tweedy 

Victoria League --81, Cromwell Road, S.W. 7 
Secretary Miss Gertrude Drayton, o B b. 

Women’s Indian Association London Commit- 
tee 53, Elsworthy Road, N W .i Joint Hon 
Secretaries Miss Avabai Mehta and Mrs 
C IJaegler 
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Sport. 


The year unaer review marked a big advance 1 
by India in the field of nport No Ichs than fiv(‘ ' 
international teams were entertained by India 
and cricket history was made by the \isit 
of the first ofiicial M C. C team of erk keh'rs 
and the playing of the first Test match on 
Indian soil Indian cricket was paid a big 
tribute by the M C C , in that th<‘V sent out, 
as captain of their side, Ifir I) It .Jardine, one 
of the greatest sklpiiers who cvct led an England 
eleven, and a man who was born in India 
The men Mr Jardine led wore thorongbly 
representative of English cricket, even if sonn* 
of the big names were* abm'iit, and it w.is not 
surprising that India failed to win a Test She 
did manage to share the honours in the second 
game at Calcutta but was faiily and squarely 
lieaten in the other two To Amarnatli, a young 
all-rounder from the Punjab, fell the honour 
of making the first century tor India in Test 
cricket and ther(‘ were scenes of great enthu- 
siasm on the Bombay ground when he reached 
three figures India showed tiuit she has 
cricketers well up to T(‘st match standard 

The year also saw the birth of tlie (’licket 
Club of India, Irom wliic h gnuit hoix's are 
entertained for the future, and the* bringing 
forward of a scheme for a cii( ket championship 
of India The visit of the M C (' overshadowed 
ail other cri< ket and once again the Bombay 
Quadrangular tournament was held in abeyance 

The inauguration of the Western Asiatic 
Games, which wore held at Delhi and Patiala, 
is another achieveimuit which goes to the cri'dit 
of India Pour countries, Afglianistan, Pales- 
tine, Ceylon and India participated and some ] 
new records were set up during the games, 
which were organised on Olympic lines and 
which were attended by H E I’he Viceioy 
Some exccdlent sport was witnessed at these 
games, which served to emphasise the urgent 
need of a proiierly cquippc^d Stadium for the 
country, especially a good cinder track 

For the first time in the history of hockcv 
India entertained a foreign hockey team, Afgha- 
nistan sending a side which played in several 
centres, but which was beaten by India in the 
Western Asiatic Games This was also the 
first time Afghanistan had entered the field 
of international sport 

A foreign tennis team also visited India, a 
team from West Australia, which India proved I 
good enough to beat. Their visit, however, 
stimulated interest in tennis which is rapidly 
making progress Bombay was also fortunate 
in being able to see F J Perry, the famous 
EngUsh player, for a few hours and E V. Jiobb, 
the Indian champion, took a set off him. 


India is rapidly becximing more sport minded 
and sport in all its branches is becoming a part 
of tlic life of the people Hockey, perhaps, 
claims the most players, then comes cricket and 
tennis and more and more are liecoming enthii- 
siasts of one or the other, sometimes all three , 
ot these games Football is played during thi' 
Monsoon and this game is growing, the Indian, 
in Bengal especially, lieing a very keen so( evr 
enthusiast, while in Bombay, Madras and the 
Punjab the game Is flourishing It is governed 
in Ikngal by the Indian Football Association 
in Weste^rn India by the Western India Foot 
ball Association and in the Punjab by tin 
Northern India Football Association I'lu 
chief tournaments are the Indian Foot hall 
Assofiatlon Shield played in Calcutta, tin 
Hovers Cup played in Bombay and the Duiand 
Clip played in Simla 

Boxing is another sport which has made 
progress, though the professional side ol tin 
sport appears to have practically died out 
There arc' strong ainah'ur boxing associations 
in Bombay and Calc utta and the Army org.inisi 
tournaments frequently all over the counti> 

Athletics suffer because of the entire absenct 
of tracks in any jiart of tlie country 'I'licn 
18 a dearth of coaches and very little cneoui.uK 
inc'iit for tlie athlete to keep in traimiia as 
athletic mec'tings arc comparatively few 

The Turf is the one section which has little 
to worry about India possesses some' ot tin 
finest race courses in the world and at Bomiue, 
(’aleutta and Madras, which are the thna (Inti 
centres enormous crowds attc^nd every iricctinu 
Increased encouragement is licing gi^»l' t'* 
Indian bred horses, the best stallions and brood 
marcs are imported, and the sport occ ui)ii s a 
high place m the recreations of the juol'** 
His Excellency The Viceroy has patroniht d ttu 
turf by entering horses at various meetings aiid 
some good races have fallen to him The JiHiiaii 
Princes support to the turf is well kno\Mi and 
the Turf Clubs are fiourishing 

Polo has been a favourite game in li'dii 
for centuries and the Jaipur team c^ann d luirti 
praise in Euioiie The sport, which had 
languishing in Western India, reccivt d > bie 
fllip by the decision of the Western India 
(dub to organise tournaments 

Golf, Rugby Football, and Yachting ar. tb- | 
games of the few, though practlcalU 
station has its golf course, 

A summary of the chief sporting 'd 

the yeai appears in the following pagi s 
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Bangalore. | 

Madras Cup Distance 6 fui longs — 

Mr Amman! alai Chettiar’s Good Biz 
(Ust 6lbs ) Dillon 1 

Mr Md Oonier’s Golden Yew (9st 4lbs ), 
O’Neale 2 

Haji Sir Ismail Salt’s Old Biickenbam 
(8st nibs ), Forsjth . 3 

Mr Annamalai Chettlar’s Hill Flower 
(98t ), E\an8 4 

Won by J length, lengths, i lengtli 
Time — 1 min 16 1-5 secs 
liobbili Cup (Div II) Distance 1 mile — 

Mr S Hussain’s Polish Pride (8st Tibs ), 
Flynn . 1 

Mr J C Galstaim’s Harmoniquo (7st 8lbs ), 
Mendoza 2 

Mr K Tcmmolji’s Sk> Hawk (7st Tibs ), 
McCarthy . 3 

Mr K Viswanath’s Abelard (7st 61b8 ), 
Alford 4 

Won by 2 lengths, J length, short head 
Time — 1 min 42 1-5 secs 
llobbili Cup (Div 1) Distance 1 mile — 

Mrs Apcar and Mr Ksson’s Snooi)s (7st 
131ba ), Bond 3 

Mrs Watchorn and Mr Murphy’s Bonne Tete 
(9st lib), Dillon 2 

Mr Gem's Essexbrook (8st ^lOlbs ), Obald 3 
H H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Alcor 
(Sat 4lbs ), Ho>t 4 

Won by 3 lengths, neck, 3i lengths 

Tunc — 1 mm 41 1-5 sees 
Hie 11 C T Cup C Distance 1 mile, 

3 furlongs — 

Mrs Goldsmith’s Jorrocks (Tst 121b8 ), 
Dillon . 1 

Mr M B Patel’s Frost (Sst I21b8 ), Hoyt 2 
The Countess of Shannon’s Corn Flake 
(Hst Slbs ), Forsyth 3 

Mr T A Williamson’s Naypan (7st 121b8 ), 
Mendonza 4 

Mun by 4 lengths, neck, IJ lengths 

Time — 2 mins 24 1-6 secs 
'J'he Maharaja of Mysore Gold Cup. Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mrs John Yorke’s Trelawne (Sst 131bs ), 
Coojier . 1 

Mrs Clarke’s Ramah (Sst lOlbs ), Southey 2 
Mr Gem’s Essesbrook (Sst lllbs ), Obaid 3 
Mr V L Govindral’s Helen’s Glory (Tst 
31b8 ), Black 4 

IV on by a short head, li lengths, 2 lengths 
Time —2 mins 22 1-5 sees 
i^towards Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr H Kadum’s Waivera (Sst lib ), Obaid 1 
Mr 8 A. Annamalai Chettlar’s Brutus 
<98t. laibs.), Forsyth . . . . 2 


Mrs liuhtamba’s Chantitlcei (lOst Tibs ), 
Ho^ t 3 

Lt -Col Murray’s Tclcidione (Tst ), 
McCarthy 4 

W’on bv li lengths, a neck, 2^ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 7 2-5 secs 

\pollo Cup Djstancc 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 
Haji Kaj Mahomed’s Tara (Tst Clbs ), 

H McQuado 1 

The Chief of Miraj’s Jalal (7st iJlbs ), 
Cooper 2 

Messrs H Jamoor and Diamond’s Broker 
(Tst Slbs ), Alford . 3 

Mr A M Khulraz’s Fiery Face (Sst 4lbs ), 
Selbv 4 

Won b> 1 length, J length, IJ lengths 
Time — 2 mins 38 sees 

Bangaloic Cup (I>iv 11) Distance 6 furlongs — 
Capt, Goldsmith’s Indiscreet (Tst ISlhs ), 
O’Nealc . 1 

H H the Maharajah of Mysore’s Lignan 
(9st ), Burgess 2 

31i All Askai’s Pamela Mary (Sst. 4lbs ), 
Meekiiigs . . 3 

Mr P C Barna’s Tom Fair (9st Slbs ), 
Bond . 4 

Won by 1 length, lengths, 3^ lengths 

Time —3 min 3 4 3-5 sees 

Bangalore Cup (Div 1) Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mrs Goldsmith’s Insult (Hst 121hH ), 
Hill 3 

Mr A Ilozaiio’s (’ainille (Sst 1211)8 ) Clarke 2 
Mrs Aiicar’s Snoops (9st ), Bond 3 

H H the Maharaja of Venkatgiri’s Queen 
of Mars (Tst 301bs ), Hetty 4 

Won by lengths, a neck, a head 
Time • — 1 min. 35 secs 


'I’he Yuvaraja of Mysoie’s Cup Distance 
1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr Mahmood’s Burzan (Tst lOlbs ), 
McCaithy 1 

Ml Wad la’s Kasluif (Tst 1211)8), 

B Mac Quad e . 2 

Mr Taha’s Bushboos (9&t 411)8 ), Obaid 3 

Mr Khairaz’s The Viceroy (Ost Tibs ), 
Selby 4 

Won by } length, 2 lengths, lengths 


Time — 2 mins 40 2-5 secs 
Stayer’s Cup Distant c 3 i- miles — 

Mr Hill’s Heraphenalia (Sst Tibs ), Owner 1 
Major C A Murray’s Jovial William 
(list Tibs ), Owner . . 2 

Mr It B Maequeen’s Jaco (list Clbs ), 
Owner . . . . . . . . 

Won by 8 lengths, and head. 

Time. — 2 mins 42 4-6 secs. 
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Hajl Sir Ismail Saul Cui) (i)iv 1) Distauce 
1 mile A handicap tor horses in Hass IV — 
Mr T William son’ Naypan (7st ISlbs ), 
McCarthy . 1 

Mr G L Lyons’ Galactic (Ost 4lbs ), 
livans . 2 

Nawab BanKanapalle’s Grangcwood c8st 
4lb8 ), McckiiiKs 3 

Mr Nugent Grant’s llaft Duck (8st 71bs ), 
Black . . 4 

Won by 1 length, J length and head I 

Time — 1 nun secs I 

Ilaji Sir Ismail Sait Cup (T)iv II) Distance 
1 mile — 

Mrs Nugent Giant’s Time kimit (hsi 
21bs), Black J 

Messrs Gubbh\ and liagiee’s Stage Stiuck 
(Sst 9lbs ), Selby 2 

Mr A Paul’s Koseiiantc II (Ust ), Kvans 3 

Mr Annamalai Cliettiar’s Ihutus (8st 7lbs ), 
Meeking 4 

Won by lengths, short head 24 lengths 
Time — 1 mini 44 >-I s( ck 
B angalore Cup (Div I) Distance Ofuilongs — 
Mrs Goldsmith’s Insult (8st 121bs), Dill 1 

Mr A ilozario’s Camille {8st 121bs ), 
Clarke 2 

Mrs Apear’s Snoops (Ost ), Bond 3 

n IT the Maharaja ot \ cnkatgiirs Quccmi 
of Mars (7st lOlbs ), Setty 4 

Won by IJ len ths, a neck, a lu ad 
Tini^ — 1 min 1 6 secs 

The Yuvaraja ot Mysoie s Cuji Distance 
I mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr Mahmood’s Bur/an {7st lOlbs ), 
McCaithy 1 

Mr Wadia’s Kashaf (7bt 121b8 ), B Mc- 
Quado ... 2 

Mr Taha’s Bushiioos (Ost 4lbs ), Obaid 3 

Mr Khairaz’s The Viceroy (Ost 71bs ), Selby 4 
Won by i length, 2 lengths, lengths 
Tune — 2 mins 40 2-5 secs 
Stewards Cup Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs — 

Mr H Kadum’s Waiveia (Sst 11b ), Obaid 1 

Mr S A Annamalai Chcttiai’s Brutus (Ost 
13 lbs ), Forsjth . 2 

Mrs Lahtamba’s Chanticleer (lOst 71bs ), 
Hoyt 3 

Lt -Col Murray’s Telephone (7st ), 
McCarthy . . 4 

Won by li lengths, a neck, 2J lenghts 
Time — 2 mins 7 2-5 secs 
Vpollo Cup Distance I mile, 3 furlongs — 

Haji Baj Mahomed’s Tara (7bt Clbs ), H 


McQuade 1 

The Chief of Miraj’s Jalal (7st 131bs ), 
Cooper 2 

Messrs H Jamoor and Diamond's Broker 
(78t. Slbs ), Alford 3 

Mr A. M Khairaz’s Fiery Face (Sst 41bs ), 
Selby . 4 

Won by 1 length, ^ length, lengths 


Time — 2 mins 38 secs. 


Bangalore Cup (Div 11) Distance 6 furlongs — 
Capt Goldsmith's Indiscreet (7st 131bs ), 
O’Ncale 1 

H H the Mahaiajah of Mysore’s Lignan 
(Ost ), Burgess 2 

Mr Ah Askar’s Pamela Mary (Sst 41bs ), 
Meekings , 3 

Mr P C Barna’s Tom Fair (Ost Slbs ), 
Bond . 4 

Won by 1 length, II lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time — 1 min 14 3-5 secs 

Bombay. 

The Newbuiy Plate Distance IJ miles— 

Ml Diamond Ijochmorc (Sst ), Noithmore 1 
Mt'.sis L S l.alvani and K S Malkam’s 
Galumph (7st 71bs , ccl Sst Slbs ), 
Dillon 2 

Mis M Claikc’s Dalvniount Park (7st 
2lbs , cd 7st Slbs ), Meekings 3 

H H the Maharujaot Idai Coicy (7bt Slbs), 
Stokeb 4 

Won by H k ngths, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 nuns S 2*5 secs 

The Chevelcy Handicap Distance II miles— 

H H the Maharaja ol llajpipla’b Masked 
J( ster (Ost ), Bowk y 1 

Ml Eve’s Bisque (Sst 3lbs ), Biace 2 

Mr P B Arabia’s Garcon (7st lOlbs ), 

stoki'H ; 

Mrs John Yoikc’b Trelawne (7&t 7lbs ), 
Doyle 4 

Won by lengths, I length, 2^ lengths 
Time— 2 mms 8 1-5 sees 

The Jyeopardbtown Plate Distance 1 J mile s — 
Mc'ssih L S Lalvani and K S Malkani s 
Galumidi (Sfet 21hs ), Dillon 1 

Menbib A C Arcii shir and P D Boltons 
Castlcton (Ost 21hs ), Munroe ' 

Mib M Clarke’s Dalytnount Paik (7bt 
I21bs ), Mee kings 3 

Mc'^srs S C Ghosh and Daibaii Lai ^ 
Tohunga (Sst ), Do\le t 

W'^on h\ shoit he.id, 4 length, 2 lengtlis 
Time — 2 nuns 7 3-5‘<ec.s 

The Chief of K.igal Memoiial Plate Distanu 
7 fuilongs— 

Sir Da\id Ezia’s Faseule (7st 7lbs ) 
Meekings i 

Mr Diamond’s Kuni Bak (Ost 71bs ), Nortli 
more - 

Mr P B Avasia’s Garcon (7st 51bs ), 
Batfeude ^ 

Mr P B Avasia’s La Fontaine (Ost 21bs ) 
Munroe ^ 

Won by J length, 2 limgths, 2 length^ 
Time — 1 mm 25 m cs 

The Importeis’ Plab' Distance II miles- 
H H Maharaja ot Idai’s Corey (Sst Slbs ), 
Obaid . I 

Mrs John York’s Tielawue ( Ost ), Dilkm. . - 
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H H IVlaharaja of K4ijpii)U’s Shipshape 
(9&t 4lhs ), Bowloy 3 

Ml Em ’ s Carnelian (8st 91bs ), Biacc 4 

Won l»> h(.i<l, nei k, 3 leii^ttis Time — 

1 mins 11 4-5 sets 

1 li( E(lips( Stakes ol India Dist.une li 
nul» s — 

H H I\rahaiaja of Kashmir’s Pougatdiev 
(nst 71hs ), ( arslaki 1 

Air \ C Ardeshir’s Ethks (9st 71l>s ), 
.hmes 3 

Ml Eel.so s Ctiitoi (Hst 10 ll)s ), H aiding 3 
AI( ssrs A (' Ardeshn and T J) Bolton’s 
Castle ton (cSht 7lhs ), Munro 4 

AVon b\ sboit head, IV lenjfths, 2^ kngtlis 
'rune- 2 mins 6 1-5 sets 
lli( Ceiu ral Obaidnllab Khan Ah morial (lold 
Cull Distance li miles— 

All A C Aidesliii’s Hamiyah (8st I2lbh), 
Dillon 1 

All Sultan A1 Chinuy’s A1 H.imil (Dst ), 

O I laid 

Ml Sion C Nessiiii’s Aiab Qu< en (Osf ), 

Si Ibv 3 

Ml A Lookmanji’s Dai lanoor (Ost ), Burn 4 

Won l).v 1 1( n^ths, 2 lengths, 1 length 
Time — 2 mins 19 4-5 sets 
till Diiidaiis Blate Distame 1 mile — 

H H the Alaiiaraja ol Hajpijila s WAill 
Stieet (7st lOlbs ), Sedby 1 

\li Bjranijee Rustoinjte Jnr ’s Ootman 
(8st nibs ), Dillon 2 

Ml P B Avasia s Daiton (7st lOlbs ), 
Bum 3 

Ml Sultan Al Chmoy’s Celcbiatoi (8st , 

( (1 8st 2lbs ), Obaid 4 

W on iiy 5 lengths, neck, 2 h ngths Time — 
i mill 38 3-5 sets 

I 1h York riab' Distame about 1 mik s — 

H H the Alaliaiaja ot iiajpiida’s 
Ah Itsigencs (7st ISlbs ), Selby 1 

\ J1 Johnstont’s St Ivosi le (Ust 2lbs ), 
l.awrcy 2 

Mi Diamond’s Galloping Alajoi (Sst 7Ib8 ), 
Aorthmore . t 

li li Alaharaia ot Idar’s Coicy (8st 12lbs ), 
Otiaid 

Mon by head, 3 lengths, J Itngth 
lime — 2 mins 41 1-5 secs 

Ayrshire Plate Distance 1 mile, 

I lurlong — 

All Eve’s Carnelian (7ht 51bs ), Meekings 
M H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Al>ron 
(7st 8lbs ), Stokes 

M K the Alahaiaja of Kajpipla’s Alasked 
lister (9st 4lbs ), Bowley 3 

Ah V llosenthars Alanipulator (7st 7lb‘ 

' d 78t 91bs ) Lowrey . . 4 

AAon by 2^ lengths, short head, 3 lengths 
J ime — 1 min 54 | sees 
^ h Perth Plate Distance 1^ miles — 

*' H. the Maharaja of RajpipU’s 

Alelesigenes (Sst 91b8 ), Selby 


H H the Alah.iicij.i of Jlajpipla Shipsh.iiie 
(9st Tibs ), Boxtley . 2 

Alt Gem’s Chabootra (7st 4 lbs cd 7st 
71bs ), Evans . * 3 

Air Diamond’s Galloping Alajoi (Sst lUlbs ), 
Kortliniori' 4 

Won by lengths, ne<k, JV lingtbs 
Time— 2 mins 40 2/5 si i s 

The Huglios Alcniorial Pluti' DKtiime Ij, 
miles — 

Air A G Aidesliii’s Etlm s (Ost 1, ^ 

Jones I Di ail 

H H the Mahaiaju of K.ijpipla > Hi at 
Alaskttl Jester (8st 71bs ), Bow It \ J 1 

H H tlu Maharaja of itajpipl.i s Higlmi ss 
(8st ), Selby .5 

JSaw'ab/ada Kiki-iil-mullv's (Jltn.ilmond 
(Hvt 71bs ), Korthinoio 4 

Dt ad-hcat, neck, 3 Itiigtlis 
Time — 2 nuns 6 J - 5 sci s 

'I'he Bombay Arab Dt rb\ Distant! about 
1 1 milt s 

All A C Aideslm’s Hamnah (')st 8lbs ), 
Dillon 1 

All Sultan Chint I V ’s Al IJamil (9st Tibs), 
Obaid 2 

Mr A A Ah bin Talib’s Saituldowla (Sst 
121bH ), Btiw'lev 3 

Mi a M Khaiiazi’s I'lciy kaee (7st 8lbs ), 
McCarthy 4 

W^on by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths 
Tlmi — 2 nuns 5i) 3-5 m cs 

The Jammu Cup Distance 6 fiulongs— 

Mr A AI Khaiiaz 8 Redress (Ost ), Si lliv 1 
All Eve’s Knight at Aims (8st 3]bs ), Jhaei 2 

Maharaj Alaiislngb ot Jaswautgarh’s Cartoon 
(9st 5ll)S ), Northmoie 3 

All P B Avasia s Bi lie ol Yoi k (7st 
13lbs ), Evans 4 

Won by I length, \ li ngtli, 21 lengths 
Tune — 1 mm 15 J-5 se(s 

'I’he Rajplpla Gold Cup Distance ] mile — 
Alehurb J Rf ynolds and J T Itogers’ 
Goolash (7st Hllis ), Meokings 1 

Air Byranijt e Rustomjt'o, Junioi s Costaki 
Pasha (8st 3lbs ), Dillon 2 

Major-Gcneial Nawab Khiisrii Jung’s El 
Diaquc (7st lOlbs ), A C Walki i 5 

Ml Eve’s Star ol Italy (9st 71 bs ), C Hoyt 4 
Won by ^ length, } length, nt i k 'J’ime — 

1 nun 38 3-5 st es 

The Alalabai HillPlati' Distance OluilongK — 
Captain E A Elgc*c and Mr G V WilUam- 
son’B Tel Asui (Ost ), Aliiuioe . . . 1 

H H the Mahaiaja of Kashinii’s Cospatriok 
(7st 4lbs ), McCaithy . . 2 

All Shantidas Askuian’s Einga (7st 13lbs.), 
Ratfac li .... 8 

Air Diamond’s Kuni Bak(0st 7lbs ), Afoith- 
mori* . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by 3^ lengths, } length, li lengths. 
Time — 1 mm 13 1-5 secs. 
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The Urand Western Handicap Distance 
IJ miles — 

Mrs John York’s Trelawne (Tst 61bs , cd 
7st 81bs ), Dillon 1 

H H the Viceroy's Com pic t (8fat 3lhs ), 

A C Walker 2 

Mr J J Murphy’s Bray Beau (8st 4lb8 ), 
Burn 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapui ’8 Argus (Tst ), 
Stokes 4 

Won by 1 length, short head, nee k Time— - 
2 mins 7 3-5 sees 

The Druids Ixidge Handicap Distance 

7 furlongs- — 

Mr Bvramjee Itiistoinjee, Jimioi’s Costaki 
Pasha (Hst 4lbs ), Dillon 1 

Hon’bleSirH M Mehta’s The Dawn Patiol 
(6st lOlbs ), Me Carthv 2 

Mr P B A\abia’8 La Pontaine (8st 6lbs ), 
Obaid . . 3 

Mr J Cl aw ford’s VamoB (8st ), M Hoyt 4 
Won by I length, 4 lengths, lengths 
Time— 1 min 25 3-6 secs 

The Idar C'np Distanec 1 inilc-- 

Maharaj Mansingh of Jaswantgaih’s Cartoon 
(Sst 51bs ), Northmorc 1 

Mr N E Ilaymond's Poinagno (8st 11 lbs ), 
Jones 2 

Mr A M Khairaz’s Bediess (8st lllbs ), 
Selby 3 

H H Maharaia of Kashinii’s Tiuro 
(9st 41b8), M Host 1 

Won by 4 lengths, i length, 3i lengths 
Time— 1 mm 43 1-5 secs 

The Colaba Cup (Div 11 ) Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Pour 
Kings (7st 6lbs ), Stokes 3 

Capt J A C O’Hara and Major C M 
Poster’s Golden Cl o8s(8st 21bs ), bow'rey 2 
Mr P. B A\asia’8 Glen Gow'an (7st 81bs ), 
Evans 3 

Hon’ble Sir H. M Mehta’s Teinlet (8st 
eibs ), Blvth 4 

Won by short head, short head, 1 J lengths 
Time— 1 mm 40 2-5 secs 

The Willingdon Plate Distance 3 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhainir’s Grand 
Wazir (78t 121b8 , cd 78t ISlbs ), Dobie 1 
Mr P B Avasia’s G arc on (7st 51b& , td 
78t lOlbs ), Burn 2 

H H the Maharaja of llajplpla’s Spmneis 
Cottage (8st 2lbs ), Selby 3 

M^or- General Kawab Kliusru Jung’s El 
Draque (7st 12lb8 ), Walker 4 

Won by head, ^ length, 2 lengths Time — 

1 min 41 2-5 sees 

The Colaba Cup (Div 1) Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Hajpipla's Inver- 
eannie (88t 3lbs ), Sedby 1 

H E. the Viceroy’s Cardsharper (Sst 71b8 ), 

A. C. Walker ... . . . . . . 2 


The Tliakore Salieb of Wadhw'an and Lt - 
Col Zorawar Singh’s Iran (7st 7lbs ), 
Stokes 

Messrs S C Ghosh and Darbari Lai’s 
Tohunga (8st ), Burn 

Won by IJ lengths, 1 length, neck Time — 

1 min 40 secs 

The C N Wadia Gold Cup Distance about 
1} miles — 

Mr Eve 's Star of Ital> (Ost. 81bs.), 0 Ho>t ] 
Mr A C Ardeshir’s Ethics (Ost ), Jone*' 

H H the Maharaja of Hajpipla’s Highnr8^ 
(8st 111) ), Selby 

Ml J J Murphy’s Bray Beau (9bt. lib ), 
Bum . ... 4 

Won by 3 length, 1 length, 2J lengths 
'J’lnu — 2 mms 42 3-5 becb 

’rhe Mansfield Plate Distance 0 furlonzs — 
Ml BM.vmjpc Rustomjee's Costaki P.islu 
(8st 91bs ), Dillon I 

H H the Mahiir.ga of Kolhapur’s Whooi)C( 
(7st ), Stok( H J 

Sir David Ezia’s Pabcicle (7st 91bB ),Meek 

kings , 

Ml A Hoyt’s Gay Day (Obt 121bs ), Me 
Cartliv I 

Won hy 2^ lengths, k'ligths, shoit head 
Time — 1 inin 1.J 1-5 hcos 

The Byciilla Chib Cup Distance If miles— 

H H the Mahal a ja of Hajpipla's Highni'ss 
(7st Olhs ), Sc Iby I 

Mr A C Ardi'shir's Ethics (8st mb') ), 
Munroe - 

Messrs L S Lalyani and K S Malkam’s 
Galumph (7bt 31bs , cd 7st 51bs ), 
Meekings » 

Ml E\( ’s Star of Italy (98t 71bs ), C Hoyt J 
Won by 4 lengths, ^ length, | Icngtii 
Time — 3 luins 3 1-5 secs 

Th(* Lloyd Handicap (Div. II) Distaiui 
1 mile— 

Hon’ble Sir H M Mehta’s Ternli't (8st 
30lbb), Blyth . 1 

Mr K Ik'gmahomed’s Follow Me (7st 
13lbb ), Marrable - 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Four Ki.ig' 
(Sst 3lbs ), Stokes ' 

Mr P B Avasia’s Glen Gowau (8st 31bs ), 
E\ans 1 

Won by neck, 2 lengths, J length. Time— 

1 inin 40 1-5 secs 

The Lloyd Handicap (Div I) Distaiiu 
1 mile — 

H H Maharaja of Kolhajiur’s Berry d.ilt 
(7st 71b8 , cd 7st 81bs ), Dillon . ’ 

Mr Eve’s Hisque (8st 71bs ), Bruce - 

H H Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand Wa/i' 

(8st 121bs ), Dobie . ’ 

Major General Nawab Khusru Jung's 1 1 
Draque (Sst 3lbb ), Walker ^ 

Won by 1^ lengths, neck, head. ’Time — 

1 min 40 secs. 
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The Turf Club Cup Distance If miles — 

Mr A Hoyt’s Orient (Tst 6 lbs ), Graham 1 
Mr H M Mahomed's (^illector ( 6 st 121bs , 
cd. 7 st 4lb« ), Mrekings . . 2 

Ml A Jjookmanji’s D.vrianoor (dst 21bs ), 
Evtns 3 

Mr Sion F N('ssim's Thair al Iraq (9st ), 
Selby . 4 

Won b\ 2 length, 4 length'^, 1 length 
Time — 3 mins 22 3-5 secs 

The Good-bje T‘laU' Distance' 1 mile — 

Ji H the Maharaja of iColliuinir's Jaja- 
Kumai 11 (7 st 1 dbs ), Stoke s 1 

Mr K( Iso’s Moti K oil (7st 13ll)s) llaiding 2 
Mr Eve’s Insomnia (7st 3ll)s ), (Jialiam 3 

Mr A C Ardesinr’s Z.irane ( 8 st 4lbs ), 
Munro 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 2 lengths, lengths 
Time — 1 min 40 secs 

'Du Final Plate Distance about 11 miles — 

Mr Sa>id Mahomed’s Vita (7st 1 libs ), 


Samdan 1 

8 S Akkasaheb Maharaj’s Tamm 7st 
lllbs ), Whiteside 2 

Vawabzada Ycinlu-ul-Mulk’s Victor (9st ) 
Noithrnore . 3i 

Mr N llupchand’s Mu’ayad (7st 4 lbs ), I 
Giaham 4 


Won by 3 lengths, 1 Icngtli, 8 lengtlis 
Time — 2 nim 56 1-5 secs 

The Second Dealer's Plate Distance 1 mile — • 
Mr Fahad llummah’s Rajput ( 8 st 4 lbs ), 
Whiteside 1 

Mr K Aideslur’s Abdul Malik (9st 41bs ), 
Blyth . . 2 

Mr Hoosi'in Alwan’s Kaiam \liah (9st 
31bs ), b(‘ll)y . 3 

Mr Avub Asad’s Ix'gion of Honour (7st 
lllbs ), Simmons 4 

Won by | length, 1 length, shoit head 
Time — 1 min 51 1-5 secs 

The Noithumberland Plate Distance 2 miles — 
Mrs L Musry’b Bucentaur (Sst 41bs ), 
Munio . . . . . . 1 

Mr B S Godfro\’H MonreaU' ( 7 st 71i)s 
cd 7st 91bs ), Si ll)v 2 

Mrs John York’s Trelawnc ( 9 st 31bs ) 
Bowley 3 

8 S. Akkasaheb Maliaraj’s Rhonius ( 7 st 
4]bs ), Whitc'side .. . 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length Time — 

3 mins 34 1-5 secs 

J he Aga Khan’s Cup Distance IJ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Rajpipla’s Invor- 
cannie (Sst eibs ), Selby . 1 

^lessrs S C Ghosh and Darbari Lai's 
Tohunga (7Bt. Slbs ), Whltside .. ..2 

Mr Eve’s Pharaoh Ill(9st. 4lbs.), Brace.. 3 
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Mr J Crawford’s Vamos (9st. 4lb8 ), M. 

Ho>t .. ..4 

WToii by head, 1 length, 1 length Time — 

2 mins 6 2-5 secs 

The Mentmorc Handicap. Distanen 1 mile — 
Mr Eve’s Pharaoh III (Bst ), Brace . . 1 
Mr P B Avasia’s La Fontaine (Sst 9lbB ), 
Burn . 2 

Mr Byramjee Rnstomjoe (.Fnr )’s Ootman 
(Sst ), Dillon . 3 

H H the Maharaja of llajpipla’s Spinner’s 
Cottage (Sst 71bs ), S< li)y . 4 

Won b> lu'ad, 21 lengths, head Time — 

1 min 3S 4-5 sets 


Calcutta. 


Wellesli'y Plate Distance about IJ miles — 

Ml A C Aidoslu'i’s Ctblis (9st ), 

Joni's 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kasliiuir's 

Pougatcliev (9st Gllis ), Cai slake 2 

Mr J J Mniidiy’s Biu> Bean (Ost 

71hH ), M O’Mi'.iU 3 

Mr G 1/ J.,>on's Compi is (9st ), Warren 4 

\Noii i>y it ngtlis, 2 li iigtlis Time — 

2 mills H 4-5 .s( < s 

dvaganga Cup Distam e 6 furlongs — ■ 

Mis Lalithamba’s Chanson (hst ), Hill 1 

Ml S A S Aiinamalal Cbetiar’s Brutus 
(9.st 21bs ), Burgess . 2 

Mr Dara Cowasjei s Old St.ir (9st 4lbs ), 
Mai tin 3 

Ml Lalvanl’s Orphan (Ost 9lbs ), 

Behsman . 4 

Won bv a shot hi'ad, | length, 1 length 
TiiiU' 1 min 17 secs 


rile Viceroy’s Cup Distance (about) 1 } miles — 


Mr Eve’s Star of Italy (9st 31b8 ), 

C Hoyt 1 

Mr Aidcsliii s Ethics (Ost 2 lbs ), 
Jones . . 2 

Mr Edward Esmond’s Sans Amc (Ost Slbs ), 
Marland 3 

Sii David Ezra’s SiK'nscr (Ost ), B Rosen 4 


Won by half length, 3 lengths, 2 lengths 
Tim<‘ — 3 mins 1-2/5 secs 
Grand Annual Distance (about) 2 miles — 


Mr C D Booth’s French Phil (Ost ISlbs ), 
Hardiastli* . . 1 

Major-General H K Bethill’s 2 Jujube, 
Baker 2 

Mr Mascott’s Last Look (9-0 cd Ost 4lb8.) 
Regan . . . . .3 

Mr Sedaqut Hussain’s Dawn of Hope (Ost. 
31bs ), Ermer . . . 4 


Won by engths, 4 length, Ijlength. 
Time — 3 mins 3-4 1/5 secs. 
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Merchants’ Chip. Distance (about) miles — 

Mrs 0 M Stewart’s Golden Carp (93t 41bB ), 
Bartlam ... 1 

Mrs A H. C Rostron’s Kama (7st 71bs ), 
Flzan . . 2 

II H the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Golden 

Grace (Sst lllbs ), Jones 3 

Mrs H Musry’s Buccntaur (8bt Slbs ), 
Evans 4 

Won by 1 length, lengths, 1^ lengths 
Time — 2mms 35 2-5Secs 

Burdwan Cup Distance (about) IJ miles — 
Maj -Genl H K Bethell’s Jujube (list 
Slbs ), Baker 1 

Prince Aly Khan’s Nijinski (lOst 3lbs ), 
llegons 2 

Mr U K Bowie’s Rascal Monk (lOst 71bs ), 
Field 3 

H H the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s 

Mahasagar (lOst 71bs ), Ernu'r 4 

Won by 3 lengths, 3 lengths, 4 lengths 
Time — 3mins 22sees 

King Emperor’s Cup Distance (about) 1 
mile — 

Mr Eiiwaid Esmond’s Sans Arne (9st 3lba ), 
Marl and 1 

Mr A 0 Ardeshir’s Ethics (9st Jibs), 
Munro 2 

Capt Elge and Mr Williamson’s Tel Asur 
(9st 31bs ), Jones 3 

H IT. the Maharajah of Kashmir’s 

Pougatchei (9st 31bs ), Cai slake 4 

Won by short head, head, lengths Time 
— imin 39 3-5sees 


MaePherson Cup Distance about IJ miles — 

Mr MacScott, Irish Times (7st ISlbs ), | 

Christie 1 

Mrs A H C Rostron’s Kama (78t Tibs ), 
Flynn . 2 

Mrs G Anthony’s Fanande (Sst ), Walsh 3 
Mrs C M Stewart’s GoldenCarp (8st Olbs ), 
Bartlam . 4 


Won by a head, a neck , \\ lengths Time — 

2 mins. 36 4-6 secs 

Amateur Hurdle Race Distance about 
li miles — 

Maj A Hodgin’s Argenson (list lOlbs ), 
Mr Ed w’ aids 1 

Mr W T Vizer-Hnrmer's Pabulator (lOst 
Slbs ), Mr Jeffrey 2 

Mr C. S Steele-Perkins’ Yorke Town (list 
121b8 ), Sir Booth . . 3 

Mr R L C Foohit’s Determined Ken (lOst 
81b , cd lOst Olbs ), Capt Tophan . 4 

Won by 10 lengths, 3 lengths, 6 lengths 
Time — 3 mins 22 2-6 secs. 

August Cup (Div II ). Distance 1 mile and 


3 furlongs — 

Mr L W Joseph’s Trapoi (Sst. Tibs ), 

HoUand 1 

Maj. F M Kirwan’s Flop (Sst Tibs ), 
Rolands . ..2 


Mr C. R. Blake’s Air Pet (Sst 31b* ), 
Cullen 3 

Maj -Gen H K Nethcll’s Clara Putten 
(9st 21bs ), Baker 4 

Won by | length, 1^ lengths, I length 
Time — 2 mins 34 2-5 secs 

\ugust Cup Div I Distance 1 mile and 3 
furlongs — 

Messrs Gubbay and Bagru’s Stage Struck 


(9st 71bs ), Riby 1 

Mrs A M Nasseh’s Little Mary (7st 
71bs ), HoUand 2 

Mrs B Loner’s Jack’s Wink (Sst 121bs \ 
Flynn 3 

Mr C F Bloss’s Maid of Honour (Sst 
131b) Glennons . 4 

Won by IJ length, 1 length, 4 length 
Time — 2 mins 32 secs 


ATonsoon Cup Distance about 1 mile 
.3 furlongs — 

Maj -Gen H K Bethell’s Jujube (8st libs), 
Baker I 

Mr Sedaqut Hussain’s Polish Pride (lOst 
‘Ubs), Jo(ky 2 

Mr Cannick’s Sihadaie (7st lOlbs ), 
Holland •> 

Lt -(’ol W R Elliot’s Warrego (9st 
21bs ) Muiland ^ 

Won by 2 lengths, 1^ lengths, } length 
Time — 2 mins 24 4-5 secs 

Thaddeus Cup Distance about 7 furlongs — 
Capt Elge(‘ and Mi Williamson’s Tel Asm 
(Ost 8lbs ), Jones 1 

Ml A Hovt’s Piivatt' Seal (9st 2 lbs ), 

C Hoyt 2 

Sir Osborne Smith’s Hel of a Lot (7st 12 
lbs), D Rosen . < 

H H the Mahal aj a of Kolhapur’s Gland 
W^azir(8st 1 libs ), Raffaele 1 

Won by short lu'ad, 1| lengths Time — 

1 min 26 2/5 secs 

The New Yc'ar Plati' Distance 1 mile, 

1 furlong — 

Mr Visvanadh’s Abelard (7st lllbs ), 

S Black . 1 

H B Sir George Stanley’s Cor\iglia (7st 
Jibs X H Black 

Rajah of Parlakimedi’s Triple Crown (Sst 
Olbs ), Davidson 

Mr Rozano’s Avalon (8st 3lbs ), Cooper 4 
Won by length, J length, 1^ length Time— 
Imiu 56 4/5SCCS 

The Deomar Cup Distance 1 mile — ■ 

Mr 'Jhammiah’s Yanoos (7st 121bs ) 
Cooper - - • • ^ 

Mr Yaha’s Chabookchi (88t 71b8 ), Forsyth 2 
The Dowagar Maharani of Kolhapur s 
Virkumar (7st Olbs ), Whiteside . 

Mr Shamian’s Sabhanoor (Sst), Jabbar 

Najin 

Won by i length, IJ lengths, neck 
Time. — Im’n. 54 3/6secs 
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farmichapl Cup Distance about IJ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmir's 
Poiigatchev (9st lib ), Carslake . 1 

Mr Eve's Stai of Italy (9st Clbs ), C Hoyt 2 
H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Grand 
Wazir (9st lib ), Jones . 3 

Ml J J Alurphy's Jlra> Ik'au (9st 11b ), 
Eaffaele . 4 

Won by a short head, 8 lengths, 24 lengths 
I'lme — 2mins Tsecs 

Iteresford Cup Distance about 1£ miles — 
Messrs (Tubba\ and Bagree’s Stage Struck 1 
(8st 41bs ), Field . *• ^| 

Mr A H C Rostnm’s Balmy Prineo (Sat 
31bs ), Erniei . . . . 2 

Mi K Basu’s King Finch (Tst Gibs), Flynn 31 
Sjr D Ezra and Mr Ailkamn’s Steer Clear | 
(7st 4lbs ), Ciinstie . 4 

Won by £ lengtli, J length, Ij^ lengths 
'rime — imiiis 3 1/5 secs 
({overnor’s Cup Distance about 1£ miles — 

H K th(‘ Vuu'roy s Coinjilet (8&t Slbs ), 
Walker . 1 

Ml M A C Scott's Irish Times (7st Gibs ), 
Christie .. 2 

Mr A Ho\t’s Blacki tte (7st 101bs),C Hoyt 3 
Mis C M Sb'wait’s Golden Carp (8ht bibs), 
Bartlam . 4 

Won b> a short head, 3 lengths, 1 J lengths 
Time — 3mins 4stcs 

Ronaldshaj Cup Distanie about G furlongs 1 
ir H the Mahaiaja of Kashmir’s I 
Poiigatthev (9st 71bs ), Cai slake . ] 

Sir David Ezras Fastide (8st Tibs), 
Bartlam 2 

C.ipt J CYawford’s Yanos (8st 71bs ), M 
Hoyt . 3 

Ml O E Naliaiuct'h Bamihes (8st ), Ik'zant 4 
Mon b\ a head, a short liead, a short head 
Time — 1mm 14 3/5st(s 
1 ( brnary Huidle Plate Distance about 
J i miles — 

Mr P Pogose’s B( He Legend (9st 21bs ), 
Errner . 1 

Major Gc ncral H IC Bcdhell’s Don Patiick 
(lOst 4lbs ), Baker 2 

'Mr H M Thaddeiis’s Southerner (lOst lib), 
lllley 3 

Messrs Bhattc'r and Poddar’a Alfa Borneo 
(9st 4lbs , cd 9st Gibs ), Began 4 

Won by a neck, | length, ^ length. Time — 

2 mms 45 4-5 secs 

1 inal Plate Distance (about 7 furlongs — 

Mr 31 F Alexander’s Silter (8st 71b8 ) , 
Errner . 1 

Mr V J Monsour’s Korroy (Sst lOlbs ), 
Edwards 2 

Mr H M Thaddeus’s Beltcrzo (9sts ), Brond 3 
Messrs Varma and Capt Goldsmith’s Greek 
Margaret (Sst Gibs ), Flynn 4 

Won by a head, IJ lengths, short head. 
Time— Imin 28 4-5se(s 


Colombo. 

Governor’s Cup Distance 1 mile 3 furlongs — 


Mr G L Lyon’s Compris (9st 31b8 ), 
Warren 1 

Mrs G K G WaUes’s Yiiwill (9st 3lb8 ), 
Williams . 3 

Mr G 1 j Lyon’s Chnttcrnach (98t Slbs ), 
Williams 3 


Mr G Fellows’ and Major A J S Fether- 
ston Haugh’s Blssful (9st 3lb^ ), Burgess 4 
Won by 3 length, 2J lengtlis. Time — 

2 min 32 4-5 secs 

Robert’s Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr Douglas’s Manik (9st libs ), Marrs . 1 

Mr S Muthukiimaraswami’s Balloon (Sst ), 

H Black 2 

Mr Chandia’s Baham (7st 4lbs ), Bell 3 

Mr B Jv Menon’s St.itesman (Sst libs ) 

B Boson 4 

Won by 1 } lengtlis 1 length Time — 

1 min 53 2-5 secs 

Bandaranaiko (’up Distance 5 furlongs 
23 y ill (is — - 

Mr A (/ Abdeen’s Swindler (7st ), B 
Rosen 1 

Mr G L Lyon’s l^airdoss (7st Gibs ), 
Wairen 2 

Ml Douglas’s Alder II (7ht 81bs ), Williams 3 
Mr Dhanoon bin Yiisufl’s Bahiz Pasha (9st 
Gbs ), Burgess . 4 

Won by a head, 1 length Time — 1 min 
1 1 4-5 sec s 

Colombo Cup Distance 1 mile 3 Fuilongs — 
Mr P J Stanley’s Trickster (78t 1211)8 ), 
Warren I 

Cant Fenwick's Star of India (7st Gibs), 

.11 Rosen 2 

Mr G R Krishna’s Star of Ceylon (Gst ), 
Baker 3 

Mr Douglas’s Wise Morn (7st Slbs ), Ward 4 
Won by 2 lengths, a neck Time —2 mins 
31 secs 

Gallc' Cup Distance li miles— 

Capt Fenwi(.k’s Forfeit (7Ht ), B Rosen 1 

Miss Brenda Sainarasinghe's Galx*lone 
(78t 4lbs ), Bell 2 

Mr C A Laing’s White Cross (Sst Gibs ), 
Townsend 3 

Mrs A Seliamuttu’s Bristol Fleet (Tst ), 

Black . . . 4 

Won by 1^ lengths, 1 length Time.— 

2 mins. 38 secs 

Madras Cup Distance 11 miles — 

Mr P J Stanley’s Sunaidan (9st ilbs ), 
Warren . 1 

Ml Douglas’ Manik (98t Slbs ), Marrs 2 

Mr E Hazamy’s Shahzaman (Tst 4lb8 ), 
Baker . . . . . .3 

Mr Chandra’s Raham (Tst 21bs ), B Rosen 4 

Won by J length and neck. Time. — 2 mins. 

56 4-5 secs. 
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De Soysa Cup Distauce 1^ miles — 

Mr C A Laing’s Tawflg (Tst Tibs ), 
Townsend . . . . . 1 

Mr Kigel's Waherd (Sst Olbs ), Baker 2 

Mr H Robert’s Hercules (7st 131bs ), 
Wregbit . 3 

Mr F Fenwick’s Certain (Tst ), Japheth 4 
Won by 4 lengths, lengths Time — 
2mlns 22 3/58ees 

Governor’s Bowl Distance IJ miles — 

Mrs W B Bartlet’s Cairngorm (Sst lib ), 
Hutchins . 1 

Mr C A Laing’s Whittj Cross (7st ), 
Townsend 2 

Mrs F Fenwhk’s Sorris*) (7st ), Baker 3 


Capt F Fenwick’s Forfeit (7st ), W Bilva 4 
Won by IJ lengths, 1 li'iigth Time — 
2rnlna 6 3/5 secs 
Manning Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr A. C Abdeen’s May Queen (7at. 1 lb), 
Black . . .1 

Mrs G N. G. Wallo’s Yuwlll (Dst 3 lbs ). 

Southey . 2 

Mr G. L Lyon’s Chattcrnach (Tst 41b8.), 

J Rosen . . ..3 

Mr G Pereira’s The Sultan (Tst laibs ), 
Black . . . . . .4 

Won by IJ lengths, IJ lengths Time — 

imin 43 2 6secs. 

Ceylon Turf Club Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Mr W. B Bartlet’s Onisced (Ost 3 lbs ), 


Marrs . 1 

Mr C A Laing’s Whitecross (Sst 121b8 ), 
Townsend . . 2 

Messrs R C Boiistead and C R Colllsson’s 
Mount Alice (Sst 51bs ), J Rosen 3 

Mr. Douglas’ Deestreet (Sst 41b8 ), 
Hutchins 4 

Won by a neck, J length Time — Imln 

41 4/5 secs 


ChaUenge Cup — 

Colombo beat Madras by 1 length 

Karachi. 

Rattanchand Fattechand Cup. Distance 
li^ miles — 

Mr. G, Alibhoy’s Fakrulzaman (Ost ), Obaid 1 
Seth Goosainbhoy's Hawl (7st 1.3Ib8 ), 
Subeya . . .2 

Seth Moosa’s Atlantic (Sst Slbs ), S Black 3 
Mr M Contractor’s Jinnet (Sst 41b8 ), 
Akbar Ali . . .4 

Won by 1^ lengths. 1 length 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mins. 69 l-S secs. 

Kolhapur. 

R R S Cup Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mrs. A. Higgins’ Fight Fair (Tst. ISlbs.), 

H. McQuade 1 

H. H. the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Avalon > 
(Tst. 71bs.), Bhima Rao 2 1 


I Mr. V. Rosentha’s Grey Cloud (Ost ), Dali 
Acqua . . . . . 3 

Mr. R Higgins Fhaltaneran (Sst 61bs ), 
Alford ... . . 4 

Won by 1 length, a neck a neck — Time 
Imin 16 1-6 secs. 

ShrJ Shahu Maharaja Memorial Cup Distance 
1 mile— 

Mr G McEUigot’s Roi De Montagne (Sst 
61bs ), Behsman . 1 

Messrs R Higgins and G MeElllgott’s 
Ixmg Reign (Ost Slbs ), H McQuade j 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s EHsmi’h 
S tar (7Ht lOlbs ), Harding 3 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapui’s 
Bridgethorn (7st lOlbs ), Stokes 4 

Won by | length, a short head ^ length 
Time — 1 min 41 2-5 secs. 

Sir T^islic Wilson Cup Distance IJ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Narayen 
(Sst 21b8.), Forsyth 1 

Messrs Hamid Jamoor and Diamond’s 
Broker (Ost Olbs ), Dali Acqua J 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapui’s Adhba 11 
(Ost. 31b8 ), Harding . 3 

Mr. R Kashibhoy’s Karim B(‘g (Sst. 31bs ), 
Bhiinrao . . 4 

Won by short head short head. J length 
Time — 2 mins 24 1-5 secs 

Maharaja Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Meherban Rao Bahadur D A Siirvc’s 
Bridgethorn (Tst Slbs ), Stokes 1 

Messrs R Higgin’s and G McElllgott’s 
Long Reign (Ost Tibs ), H McQuade - 
Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Eliza’*- 
Star (Tst lOlbs ), Harding ^ 

Mr C Temoolji’s Sky Hawk (Tst Olbs ), 
Behsman . . 1 

Won by i length I length 1 longtli 
Time — 2 mins 13 1-5 secs 

Shri Shivaji Maharaja Commemoration Cup 
Distanen 1 mile •— 

The Maharaja of Kolhpaur’s Hosewater 
(lOst 121b8 ), Forysth . 1 

The Dowager Maharani of Kolhapui ^ 
Shiva Prasad . - 

The Akkasaheb Maharaja’s Saloon (lOst ) 

Won by i length and i length Time — 

1 min 49 secs 

S S Akkasaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance U 
miles — 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Shi\a 
Prasad (Tst 3lbs ), Alford . . 1 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Rose 
water (lOst 121b8 ), Frosyth . . - 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Saloou 
(Ost Tibs ), Harding . . . • 

Won by neck J length Time — 2 miu'^ 

14 1-5 sees 
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Aalsaheb Maharaj Cup. Distance li miles — 
Chief of Mlraj’s (Jr ) Jalal (Sst ), Harding Dead 
Mr H C H Jusab’sFaraj Pasha (Tst lOlbs ) 
Flotoher . ... heat 1 

Mr L 8 Laivanl's Regard (Qst ), Forsyth . 3 
Mr F H Claridge’s Kurdi (Tst. ISlbs ), 
Stokes . ..4 

Won by dead heat 2 lengths and neck. 
Time — 2 mins 23 1-5 secs. 

Lahore. 

Jammu C!up Distance (about) 5 furlongs — 
Mr S Bhagatslngh and Mr S Kehar Singh’s 
Spartan Queen (Sat Tibs ), Purtoosingh 1 
Capt 11 K (Harrow’s Hush-a-Bye (Qst 
9lba ), J M Bernard 2 

Messrs H O Hay and R N Shah’s Little 
Welsh (Sst lllbs ), Tymon 3 

Mr 8 Bhagatslngh’ 8 Pawan (Tst ), Ghasita 4 
Won b> half a length, neck and half a length 
Time — imin 3 4-58ec8 

roducc Cup Distance (about) 6 furlongs — 
Mis K R Mehra’s Cheil (Sst Slbs ), 


J J Wallace . 1 

Capt J M Bernard’s Sugar Daddy (Qst 
lib ), Owner .. 2 

Mr J M MacGregor s Barbarian (Sst. Slbs ), 

E Roxburgh . 3 

Sir Henry Craik and Mr R G Saule’s Young 
Minx (Sst ), Leeson 4 

Won by a neck, neck and IJ- lengths i 
Time — Imin 16 4-58ecs 


Indian Grand National Distance (about 
3 miles — 

Mr P M H Edward’s Donore (list 
4lbs ), Owner 1 

Mr R K Bowie’s Night Jar (12 st Tibs ), 
Capt G H B Wood . 2 

Mr C P Sherston’s Varplura (9st 9lb8 ), 
Major Davy 3 

Capt Wheeler’s Rejection (lOst 9lbs ), 
cazried lOst lOlbs Owner 4 

Won by a distance, 6 lengths, and 1 length 
Time — 6mins 15 2-58ec8 

Stewards’ Cup. Distance (about) 1 mile — 

Mr Kashi Charan’s Lisallen (98t lllbs ), j 


J J Wallace . 1 

Major A Hodgin’s Trapoi (Sst ), Holland 2 
Capt J M. Bernard’s Popcorn (Sst 
libs ), Balfour . . 3 

Kumar Udai Partapsingh’s Cranston (98t 
ISlbs ), Tymon . 4 


Won by a neck, 1 length and neck Time — 

Imin 42secs 

Pubjab Hurdles. Distance (about) 2 miles — 
Capt P. J HlUiard’s Dulcine (9st. Tibs ), 

J. Donnolly . . . . . . . 1 

Mr. A Abel Smith’s Absorbent (9st.), 

P. M.H Edwards 2 

Major A Hodgin’s Antaeus (list Tibs ), 
DaUlel ..3 


Mrs G Dudley Matthews and Mrs. H. 

Boga’s (128t ), Mr. W F Lamb .. 4 

Won by a netk, neck and three lengths. 
Time — 3mins 44 l/Ssecs. 

Merchants' Cup Distance about T furlongs — 
Messrs S Bhagatslngh and S Kher Singh’s 
Spartan Queen (Sst 121b8 ), I^eson . 1 

Mr Siiktos Mali’s Authority (9st lllbs ), 
Purttiosingh . . . 2 

Sir Henry Craik and Capt Sanlcz’s Four at a 
Glance (98t Plbs ), J Donnolly . 3 

Capt R K Galrow’s Hush-a-Byc (98t. 

121b8 ), Capt J M Iternard . . . 4 

Won by half a length, 3 lengths, a neck. 
Time — Imin 32 l/Ssecs 
Governor’s Cup Distance (about) IJ miles — 
Mr Abdul Hamid’s Balkan Baron (Sst 


Slbs ), Leeson 1 

Messrs Kashi Charan and Raja Mohan’s 
Philroc(8st 51bs ), J J Wallace 2 

Mr H O Hay’s Fancy Free (Tst 121bB ), 
Balfour 3 

Mrs K R Mchra’s Chiel (Tst lllbs), 
Holland . . . 4 


Won by a neck, 2 lengths, half length 
Time — 2mins 9 3/5 secs 

Indian Griffin Plate Distance (about) 
6 furlongs — 

Mr Mohd Zaman’s Forlorn Hope (9st 
I21bs ), E Roxburgh . . 1 

Mr Abdul Majid’s Night Club (Sst 11 lbs ), 
Purtoosingh . . 2 

Mr Itbarkhan’s Mansion Polish (9st. lOlbs.), 
Balfour 3 

Mr Shenang’s Be Piepared (Sst lOlbs ), 

J. J Wallace . 4 

Won by J length, 3 lengths, and 1 length. 
Time — Imin 19 l/Ssecs 

Lucknow. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 5 furlongs Cup 
course — 

Mr Kashicharan’s Bardley (Tst 121b8 ), 


Wallace . . 1 

Mr Radha Mohan and Capt M Cox Dame 
Herodene (Sst 121b8 ), J O’Neale . 2 

Mr S C Woodward’s Arch Lady (Tst 
Olbs ), Balfour . . 3 

R^a of Nazarganj and Mr C B. Farrar's 
Lovely One (98t 41b8 ), Ixiwrey . . . . 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 1^ lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 3 secs 

Civil Service Cup Distance T furlongs — 

Raja Jagat Kumar and Mr J. Thompson’s 
A La Violettc (Tst lOlbs ), Christie . . 1 
Mr Kashicharan’s Lisallen (Sst ), Wallace. 2 
Lt -Col A. dc C Rennick’s Telamark (Ost. 

4lb8 ), O’Ncalc . . . . . . . 3 

Rani of Nazarganj’s Elegant (Sst. 31bs ), 
Bartlam . . . . . . . .4 

Won by a head, 3 lengths and 2 lengths. 
Time — 1 min. 2S 2'5 secs. 
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Harcourt Butlei Cup. Bistanw 6 furlongs — | Stewards (’up Distance 7 fuilongs (Cup 


ms G Dudley Mathew’s Little White Lies 
(Sst Gibs ), Balfour 1 

Mr Kashlcharan and Raja Mohan Maru- 
cha’s Philroe (78t dibs ), Wallace 2 

Mr F Russell Stewart’s Rathowen (Sst 
21b8 ), Bunnetta .{ 

Lt -Col T Burridge’s Kenya (Ost 51bs ), 
Bartlam 4 

Won by J length, J length and Ij length 
Time — 1 min 3 1-6 sees 
Nanpura Cup Distant e, 1 mile — 

Dr Behraj Sharma’b Sunbow (Sst 13lbs ), 
Purtoosmgh 1 

Mr F Russell Stcwait’s Rathow(>n (Sst 
4lbs ), Bunnetta . 2 

Sir Henry Craik Johnny’s Walker (Sst 
21b8 ), Leeson 3 

Mr Kashi (’harun and Raja Bahadur 
Marucha’s Tioubadour (9st 121bs ), 
Wallace . . 4 

Won by 2J lengths, a shoit head, lengths 
Time — 1 min 44 2-5 sets 
Loms Stuart Cup Distance lA iuil< s— 

Lt -Col Ado C Itennick Telcmaik (Ust 
4lbs ), J O’lSeale . 1 

I^Ir J Lorang’s Flying Fnai (Sst 131bs ), 
Capt Bernai d 2 

Raja Jagat Kumar and Ml J Thompson’s 
A La Violette (Sst 41bs ), Bunnetta 3 

Mr. 8 Khanna’s Knight’s Scrvita) (7st 
lOlbs ), liceson . 4 

Won by 2J^ lengths, J length, 3 lengths. 
Time — 2 nuns 43 1-5 secs 

Oudh Arab Cup Distance 7 fuilongs. Cup 
Course — 

Mr G Dudley Mathew’s Ruffle (Sst 91bs ), 
Balfour . . 1 

Lt -Col A S Kiikwood Flono (7st '] 

3lb8 ,cari 7ht 61bs ), Jones and ( Dead 
Arjun Singh Sicab (Sst 4lbs ), J- heat 
Tymon J 2 

Lt -Col Burridge’s Knight Bachelor (Ost 
151b8 ), Roxbuigh 4 

Won by 3 lengths Time — 1 nun 42 secs 


Lucknow Gland National Distant e about 2 
miles 6 furlongs Steeplechase Course — 

Cant G T Wheeler’s Rejection (lOst 61bs ), 
Capt Wansbrough Jones 1 

Mr P. M. H Edward’s Donorc (13bt ), 
Owner . . 2 

Mr C P Sherston Var Olum (Sst 61bs.), 
Lachman Singh . . 3 

Lt -Col T. Burridge and H M MacLaurin’s 
Half Note (lOst 121bs ). Dellsi . . . 4 

Won by 2 lengths Time — 5 mins 35 secs 

Army Cup Distance 7 furlongs — 

Major Fulton’s Cun agh Rose .. . 1 

Lt-Col Burridge’s Kenya .. .. 2 

Major Hedgin’ 8 Trapoi . . . 3 

C E D Cooper’s Bloomsbuty Square 4 

Won by If lengths 


(burse) — 

Kunwar Udai Pratapsingh’s Cianston (7st 
12 lbs ), Wallace . 1 

Malik Mohd Khan Tiwaiia’s Corliyn (dst 
7lb8 ), Purtoosingh 2 

Major A Hodgm’s Ant.ieus (Sst 7lb ), 
Siely . 3 

Rang Bahadur’s Sweet Fragment (Sst ), 
Leeson , 4 

Won by IJ lengths, slioit head H lengths 
Time — Imin 28 J-5sets 

Madras. 


Mvsore Cup Distance' 1 mil( — 

H H the Maharajah of Kolliapm S Rok - 
wat('r(8st ), Foisytli I 

Mr Swamy’s Tout Dc Suite (Ost 121b8 ), 
Rook 2 

H H the Dowager Mah.iiaiii of Kolh.ipui’s 
Saloon (7st Gibs ), Whih side J 

Ml S A A Aniiamalai Cliettiai’s Biutus 
(Sst lOlbs ), Davison 4 

Won by 5 lengths, 2 lengtiis, lengths 
Time — 1 mm 43 3-5 si ts 

'i’lie Nizam’s Cup DistcUKc 1 mill - - 

Ml 8 A A Annamalai Chottur’s Broadway 
Joe (7st lllbb ), Davibon 1 

Mr S A A Aimumalai Chctti.ii s Sauer 
Kraut (Ost 4 lbs ), Buigobs 2 

H H the Maharajah of Venkatagiii’s Queen 
ofMaib(8bt 51bs ), Rook 3 

Mr Rozario’s Oratorio (7st Olbs , tai Tst 
91bs ), Fletcher 

Won by i length, lingths, ( length 
Time — 1 mm 45 sees 

'he Go\einor’s (’up R C and Distance — 

Mr Govmdaraj and Cajd Daic\’,s Helm’s 
(Uoiy (7st bibs ), H Blai k 1 

The Akkasaheb Mahaiaj’s Rhomus (8ht ), 
Whiteside . . . . . . 2 

Mr Nugent Grant’s Dahl a (7st Gll)s ), Rook 3 

The Maharajah of Venkatagiii’s Ignamc 
(Sst Gibs ), 8 Black 4 

Won by 2} lengths, lengtiis, shoit head 
Time — 2mms 51 l/5sccs 

The Klrlampudi Cup Distance b fuilongs — 

Mr 8 A A Annainalai’s Good Biz (7Ht 
lOlbs ), Davison 1 

Mr Somasundaram’s Eothen (7st Gibs ), 

H Black . 2 

H H the Maharaja of Mysoic’s Lignaii 
(9st 41bb ), HiU 

H H the Maharaja if Mysore’s Hillcot (9bt 
4lbs ), H McQuade . ^ 

Won by short head, IJ lengths, IJ lengths. 
Time. — Imln 15 2-5secs 
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'J’he Metropolitan Distance about 6 turlongs — 
Mj^or A W Molony’s Argosheir (8st 5lbs ), 
Jones . . . . . . . 1 

Messrs Clarke and Poddar s Filter (8st. 

81bs ), Walsh 2 

Mr Curlender’s Dodger (8st 5 lbs ), Rosen 3 
Mr G. B Nahaplet’s Ramillies, DuitUm . 4 
Won by 1 length, 1 length, 3 lengths 
Time — Imin 12 4/5secs 

The Gooch Behar Cup Distance about 1 mile 
and 3 furlongs — 

H H the Maharaja of Kashmir’s 

Commissaire (8st 13lbs ), Carslake 1 

Sir David Ezra's Spenser (9st ), M< rland 2 
Mrs G Anthony’s Fanande (7st 7Ibs ), 
Rosen 3 

JI H the Maharajah of Kolhapui’s Grand 
Wazii (9st 4lbs ), Jones 4 

Won by a head, neck and lengths 
Time — 2mm8 21 4/5sccs 
The New Year Plate Distanei' about 1 miK — 


Messrs Clarke and Poddai’s Saskatoon, 
Raftaelc 1 

Mr C A Lairig’s Silver ton (7st 91bs ), 
Raffatlc 2 

H H the Mahataja of Kashmir’s CospatiU k 
(9st 4lbs ), Carslake 3 

Mr A H C Rostion’s Glissadi (Hst 91bs ) 
Eimer 4 


Won by a head, | huigth, shoit head 
Time — 1mm 39 4/5secs 

V( nkatagiii Cup Distance 6 fiii longs — 

’I'he Dowager Mahaiam of Kolhapur’s 
Hattaimtai (7st 71bH ), Whib'side 1 

H H The Maharaja ot Kolhaiiui’s 
Mutasisir (8st lib ), Forsyth 2 

Ml Wahab’s Grey King (9st ), Spackman 3 
Messrs Chetty, Noionha and Appa’s Star 
King (78t lOlbs ), Tithermaii 4 

Won by a head, ^ length, a neck 
Time — Iniin 23 1/5becs 

Tile R C T C Cup Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Mohamed Oomei’s Golden Yew (8st 
41bs ), Thompson 1 

Ml Rosenthal and Capt Crawford’s May 
Bride (Sst 71bs ), H Black . 2 

lilis Kugent Grant’s Time Limit (Sst 1 lb ), 
Rook . . . . 3 

Rajah Dhanrajgii ’s Rime (9st ), Forsyth . . 4 
Won by ^ length, a short heiwl, i length 
Time — 2min Jeec 

J li<’ Enowsley Cup Distance ] miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Bridge 
Thom (Qst 4lb8 ), Forsyth 1 

Rajah of Bobbili’s Rex (Sst dibs ), Davison 2 
Mr Patel’s Frost (Sst 4 lbs ), Hill 3 

Mr. Govindaraj and Capt D’Arcy’s Irish 
Love (78t Slbs.), Hine . . . 4 

Won by f length, a short head, a neck 
Time, — 2mins 40scc8. 


’Fhe Merchants Cup Distance 1 mile, 
1 furlong — • 

Ml Soraasundaiam’s Fors Abbey (78t 4lbs , 


cd 7st 71bs ), Bi'hsman . . 1 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar’s Broadway 
Joe (Sst Jibs ), Davison 2 

Ml Raidoon’s Bioken Link (7st lOlbs ), 

B McQuadc . 3 

Rajah Dhanrajgii 's Rimi' (Sst lOlbs ), 
Foisyth 4 

Won by shoit In ad, IJ liuigths, ^ 1( ngtli 
Time — 1 min 54 1-5 s( ( s 


The Bobblh Cup Distance 1 mile — 

Rajah Dhanrajgii ’s Prince Gliazi (9st 41bs ), 
Rosen 1 

Mr Thaminiah’s Yanoos (Sst 13lbs ), 
Burgess . . . . 2 

Ml Oosinan Chotani’s Sattaiii (9st 4lbs ), 
Forsyth . 3 

Dowagei Maharani ol Kolliapiii’s Hattamtai 
(Sst nibs ), Whiteside . 4 

Won by head, i length, ] kiigtli Tunc — 

1 min 52 4-5 seis 

Th(‘ Mahaiani of Vcnkatagiii Cup Distaiuc 
7 furlongs — 

Ml S A A Annamalai Cln ttiai’s Biutiis 
(Sst Slbs ), Davison 1 

Dewaii Bahadui Munigapjia Cliettiar’s 

Choius Gill (7st 51bs,(d 78t Slbs), 

RotKTts 2 

Mr Dara Cowasjei 's Old Stai (Sst 71bs ), 
Rosen . 3 

Mr Swamy’s Tout di' Suib. (lOst 71bs ), 
Hill 4 

Won by a short bead, 21 lengths, IJ lengths 
Time — 1 min 29 si'cs 

Tin* Ramnad Cup Distance 1 mile, 1 

fiiiloiig — 

H B Sii George Stanley's Corviglia (7st 
121bs ), H Black . 1 

Mr Ahmed’s Wet Summer (7st ISlbs ), 
Rook . 2 

The Hon the Rajali of Bohbih’s Itex (Sst. 

9lbs L Davison . . . 3 

Ml Patel’s Frost (Sst 61bs ), Aldridge 4 

Won by a head, J length, IJ lengths. 
Time not taken 

The Ce>lon Cup (Div I ) Distance J mile— 

Mr S A A Annamalai Chettiar's Hill Flower 
(Sst 41b8 ), B Black . . 1 

Mrs Fenwick’s Sorriso (98t 4lbs ), Baker .. 2 

Mr Rozario’a Madge Mco (Sst lllbs ), 
Forsyth . . . . . . . S 

H E Sir George Stanley’s Corviglia (78t 
121bs), H Black . . . . . .4 

Won by f length, J length, length Timo — 

1 mill 41 4-5 secs 
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The Ceylon Cup (Div. II.) Distance 1 mile — ■ 
Bajah of Farlakimedi’s Triple Crown (Qst. 

41b8 ), Davison . . . . . . . 1 

Mr Ahmed’s Wet Summer (Sst ISlbs.), 
Book ... .2 

Messrs Govindaraj and Capt D’Arcy’s 

Mallick(8st Tibs ), Southey .. 3 

Mr WaUes’ Kornlloff (7st Tibs ), H Black 4 
Won by J length, 21 lengths, 11 lengths 
Time — 1 min 42 2-5 secs 

The Farewell Plate Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharaja of Venkataglri’s Queen 
of Mars (Sst 12fbg ) Book 1 

Mr Fraidoon’s Broken Link (Sst Tibs), 
Davison . 2 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Rosnaree 
(98t 21bs ), Hill . . . 3 

Mrs Fenwick’s Sorriso (Sst 1 libs ), Southey 4 
Won by a head, head, IJ lengths. Time — 
Imin 41 3-5 secs 

The Good-Bye Plate Distance 1 mile, 1 
furlong — 

H H the Maharaja of Kolliapur’s Winnock 


Bunker (Ost lib ), Forsyth 1 

Mr Fraidoon’s Harvard (Tst Slbs ), Rosen 2 
Mr Murugappa Chettiar’s Iiish Star (Sst 
121b8.), Roberts 3 

Mr Hayhoe’s Fair Belle (Sst ), Southey 4 

Won by li length, i length, i length 
Time — imhi 3 5 3/5 secs 

Cochin Cup Distance IJ miles. — 

Mr Imamdm’s Abrash (Sst 61bs ) Thomp- 
son . 1 

Mr Mohamed’s Fury (Tst Slbs ), Black . 2 
Mr. Ladhabhoy’s Saada II (9st 4lbs ),Rook 3 
Messrs Gramany and Shanmugam’s Gagi 
(Sst 4lb8 , cd Sst 51bs ) Spackinan 4 


Won by a head, 2 lengths, 1 J lengths Time — 
2 mins 54 4-5 sees 

Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup Distance 1 mile — 

H H the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Young 


Chayna(8st Olbs ), Forsyth 1 

Mr. Syed Mohomed Bir’s Pcrmacil (Tst 
elbs ), H McQuade . . 2 

Mr Fraidoon’s Takreet (Sst 13lbs ), 
Southey . . . . . . 3 

2dr. Kbrahim’s Match Box (Sst Slbs ), 
Aldridge . . ..4 

Won by If lengths, f length, length 
Time — Imin. 64 3-6secs. 


The Trades Cup Distance If miles — 

Mr Nugent Grant’s Bathurst (Tst ISlbs.), 
Book . . 1 

Nawab Mahdijung Bahadur’s Magic Runner 
(Tst ISlbs ), H McQuade . . . . 2 

Mr. Patella Frost (Sst Slbs ), Cooper . 3 

H H the Maharajah of Kolhapur’s Bridge- 
thorn (98t elbs ) . . . , . .4 

Won by 3 lengths, 2 lengths, f length. 
Time — imin Idsets. 


Mysore. 


Hajl Sir Ismail Sait Cup. Distance 1 mile.— - 
Messrs. Gramany and Shanmugam’s Jinny 
(Tst. 121b8 ), Dillon .. .. 1 

Mr. Teraoolji’s Haziraa (Sst. Slbs ), Forsyth 2 
Mr H Ahmed’s Fakri Pasha (Sst ISlbs ), 
Southey . . . .3 

Chief of Miraj’s Khumayaasa (Pst Slbs ), 
Clarke . . . . 4 

Won by 1 length, 3 lengths, 1 length 
Time — Imin 63 1-6 secs. 


Ootacamimd. 


I’he Hajee Sir Ismail Sait Cup Distance 
T furlongs — 

Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s Hishan 
(Sst 61bs ), Forsyth . . 1 

Mr A G RangiUa’s Yeman (Tst lllbs ), 

H McQuade . 2 

Khan Bahadur Razack’s Malster (Sst 61bs ), 
Cooper { 

Capt Lane’s Naranji (Tst lOlbs ), Aldridge . 4 
Won by head, f length, length Time — 
Imin 45 4-5 secs. 

The Sivaganga Cup Distance If miles — 
Capt Elgee and Mr Williamson’s Orlebar 
(Tst lOlbs ), Flynn . . . . 1 

Mrs Rozano’s Sans Avis (Psts 41b ), 
Southey 2 

Mrs Louer’s Jack’s Wink (Sst ISlbs ), 
Glennon . . 3 

Rjy^a of Sivaganga’ B Sagunthala (Sst Slbs ), 
Rylands . . . . . . 4 

Won by J length, length, f length. Time — 
2min8 IS 4-5 secs. 

Guindy Cup Distance Tf furlongs — 

Mr Govindaraj and Capt D’Arcy’s Jamil 
(Tst. 21b8 ), H Black . 1 

Mrs Marshal’s Bakhtiar (Pst 61bs ), 
Forsyth . . . 3 

Messrs Surana and Bering’s Fayik (Sst 
61bs ), Cooper 3 

Mr Dawood Shah’s Mansur Pasha 
(Sst 41b8.), Hill .. .. .4 

Won by If lengths, short head, 2f lengths 
Time. — Imin. 60 l-6sec8. 

Governor’s Cup. Distance 1 mile, 3 furlongs - - 
Mrs Rozario’fl Sans Avis (Tst ), Flynn 4 
Mr. Pogose’s Belle Legend (Pst I21b8 ), ^ 
Glennon . ... 

Mrs. Louer’s Jack’s Wink (Tst Slbs ), 
Mendoza . . . . 3 

Mr Govindaraj’s Val Haki (Tst 61bs ), 

H Black . . . - ^ 

Won by If lengths, a head ength 
Time. — 2mins. 24 4-5seG8. 
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The Madras Cup (Div. I) Distance 
furlongs, — 

Mr. K. Basu’g Torford (Sst. 61bs.), Hylands. 1 
Mr. Wlshart’s Koolnur II (7st Bibs ), 

H Black . .. .2 

Mr Varma’s Princess Maeve (Qst 21b8.), 
Forsyth . . 3 

Akkasaheb Maharaj of Kolhapur’s 
Daryasagar (7st 1 1 lbs ), A’ford 4 

Won by 4 lengths, short head, J length 
Time — imin l-5sees 

The Madras Cup (Div II) Distance 


H furlongs 

H E Sir George Stanley’s Hoiindelay 
(78t 41bs ), H Black 1 

Miss Lilavanti Bbosle’s Gadyatb (Tst lib ), 
Alford 2 

Nawab of Banganapalle’s Joli Blond 
(78t 1 lb ), Mendoza , 3 

Mr Vishvanade’s Herring (Sst Olbs ), 
O’Neale 4 


Won by 2 lengths, 1 length, 1 length 
Time — 1 min 3B 2-5sec8 


Poona. 

The Aga Khan’s Cup Distance IJ miles — 

H H the Maharaja of Uajpipla’s Shipshape 
(Sst 71bs ), Bowley 1 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Ethics (Qst ), Munroe 2 

H H the Maharaja of Hajpipla's Highness 
(Sst 71bH ), Dali Acqua 3 

Mr J J Murphy’s Bray Beau (9st 2ibs ), 
Howell 4 

Won by neck 1 length head Time — 

2 mins 44 2-5 secs 

The Trial Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Mr A C Ardeshir’s Ethics (Qst 21bs ), 
Walker 1 

Mr Oscott’s Private Seal (Ost 211)8 ), Peck 2 

Hon’lile Sir H M Mehta’s Spanish Wish 
(Ost ), Burn . . 3 

Mr. Diamond’s Kum Bak (9st 21bs ), Howell 4 
Won by 4 lengths, short head, neck Time — 

1 min 4S 2-5 secs 

The Paddock Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 


Mr S E Pishon’s Hero Worship (Gst 
121b8 , cd 78t 21bB ), B McQuado 1 

Mr A M Khairaz’s Francolin (Gst lOlbs , 
cd Gst 11 lbs ), Graham 2 

Mr K Muncherii’s Custodian (78t ISlbs ), 

A. Clarke . . 3 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Badha- 
pyarl II (78t 71b8 ), Bhimrao . 4 

Won by lengths, 2 lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time —1 min. 17 4-6 secs 


The Autumn Plate Distance IJ miles — 

Mrs. John Yorke’s Trelawne (78t. Olbs.), 
Cooper ... 1 


H H. the Mahaiaja of Kolhapur’s Maha- 
sagar (78t 13lbs ), Dillon . . . . . . 2 

Mr J. J Murphy’s The Stiff (Sst 121b8.), 
Howell . . . . 3 

The Chief of Bajana’s Greek Bum (Sst Bibs ), 
Obaid . ..4 

Won by 1 length, 6 lengths, 3 lengths 
Time — 1 mins 43 3-5 secs. 

'riic Criterion Distance 7 furlongs — 

Mr Eve’s Heritage (Sst Slbs ), Brace 1 
Mr P B Avasiii’s La Fontaine (Sst lllbs ), 
Dillon 2 

]Vlr Kelso’s Pliare (Sst 3li)s ), Harding .. 3 
H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Varsity 
Express (7st lOlbs ), Sc*ll)y .. .4 

Won by 2 h'ligths, 3 longtlis, neck 
Time — 1 min 31 4-5 s( ( s 
The Septemlx i Plat*' Distance IJ miles — 

Mr Oseott and Mrs M ’I’yrrell’s Black- 


etti' (Sst 311)s ), P(>ek . . 1 

Mr N lk‘g Mahomed’s Chi valn'sque . 2 

Mr SE Pishori’s Hero Woi ship (7st lllbs ), 

B M(()uade 3 

Ml Diamond’s Galloping Major (78t. 
1211)s ), WhiLside . ..4 


Won by 3 longtlis, ut'i k, 4 lengths Time — 
2 mins 15 3-5 sets 

The Governor’s Cup Distance H C and 
Distance — 

Mr Byramjee Ilustomji'c’s Jnr Gunboat 


Jack(78t 121bs ), Whiteside . 1 

Mr A A Ali bin Talib’s Saifuldowla (Sst 
lOlbs ), Thompson . 2 

H H the Dowager Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Ghaflah (7st lllbs ), Harding . J 

Mr A H Taha’s Bushboos (Sst Bibs ), 
Selby . 4 

Vron by short head, 1 length, J- length. 
Time — 3 mms 14 2-5 secs 


The St Leger Plate Distance B. C. and 
Distance — 

Mrs John Yorke’s Trelawne (78t. 31bs., 
cd 7st Gibs ), Dillon . . .1 

Mrs L Musry’s Bucentaur (Gst lOlbs., 
cd Gst 121bs ), J O’Nt ale . 2 

Mr J. J Murphy’s Th(‘ Stiff (78t lOlbs ), 
Whiteside • • 3 

Mr Eve’s Carnelian (78t 12 lbs ), Brace 4 
Won by 1 length, head 5 lengths. Time — 

2 mins 56 secs. 

The Poona Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 

H H the Maharaja of Mysore’s Lignan 

(Gst 131b8),J O’Neil 1 

Mr C A. Murad’s Neddms (78t lOlbs ), 
Evans . . . . . . . . - 2 

Hon’ble Mr. H M Mehta’s Temlet (Sst 
Olbs.), Blythe . . .3 

Mr Homan’s Turlogh (7st lllbs ), North- 
more . . . . . . . . . 4 

Won by J length, J length, 1^ engths. 
Time. — 1 min 14 secs. 
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The Ganeshkhind Plate Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr Diamond’s Kum Bak (Ost Slbs ), 
Munxoe . . 1 

Mr P, B Avasia’s La Fortaine ( 8 st 6 lbs ), 
Harding . . . .2 

Hon’ble Sir H M Mehta’s Spanish Wish 
( 8 st 21b8 h Blythe ‘ 3 

Mr Eve’s Gay Day (Tst Tibs , cd 7st Slbs), 

M Hoyt 4 

Won by neck, 1 length, short head 
Time — 1 min 16 sees 

The Western India Stakes Distance li miles — 
H H the Maharaja of Bajpipla’s Spinner's 


Cottage (Tst 131bs ), Selby 1 

Mr J J Murphy’s Bray Beau ( 8 st lOlbs ), 
Howell 2 

Mr Osrott’s Private Seal ( 8 st 61bs ), 
Alford 3 

Mr Oscott and Mrs C Malone’s Glen almond 
( 8 st lOlbs ), Peek 4 i 

Won by J length, shoithead, neek. Time — 

2 mins 8 secs 


The Sandhurst Plah' Distance 6 furlongs — 
Mr A Higgins’s Ethies ( 8 st 4 lbs.), Brace 1 
H H the Maharaja of Ilajpipla’s Westerner 
(Tst 41bs ,cd Tst 51bs ), Dillon 2 

Mr Diamond’s Kum Bak (9s t Tibs ), Howell 3 
Mr Eve’s Star of Italy (9st Tibs ), O Hoyt 4 
Won by 1 length, 2^ lengths, neck Time — 

1 min 1 3 3-5 secs 

The Ascxit Plate Distance 1 mile — 

Messrs A. C Ardeshir and P D Bolton’s 
Hcremia ( 8 st 4lb8 ), Munroc , 1 

Mr 8 A A Annamalal Chettiar’s Sauer 
Kraut (Tst nibs ), Dillon , 2 

Mr Diamond’s Galloping Major (Tst lOlbs ), 
Evans . , 3 

Mr E S Godfrey’s Charraaine ( 8 st ), Dali 
Acqua . 4 

Won by i length, 1 lenth, short head 
Time — 1 min 42 3-6 secs 

The Willmgdon Cup Distance miles — 

H E The Viceroy’s Honevdew ( 9 st 211)^; ), 
Walker . . * . , . 1 

Mr. Eve’s Hosette ( 8 st. 121bs ), Brace . 2 

Mr Eve’s Johnnie Walker (Sst ), S Black 3 
H H the Dowazer Maharani of Kolhapur’s 
Saloon (Tst Slbs ), Whiteside . 4 

Won by 2 lengths, 2 lengths, length 
Time — 2inin8. 43 2-5 secs 

The Ebor Handicap. Distance li miles— 

Mr M C Watchorn and Mr J J. Murphy’s 
Bonne Tete (Tst lOlb'j ), White . 1 

Mr Eve’s Superlative (Ost 121 bs'>, 
McCarthy , . . . 2 

Mr K Muncherji’s Custodian (Sst Slbs ), 
Burn . . , , . , .3 

Mr. Kelso's Phare (Sst 21bs ), Harding . 4 

Won by 1 length, short bead, neck 
Tlme--2min3. 13 4-5 secs. 


Secunderabad. 

Khaja Pershad Cup Distance T furlongs — 

Mr S Alibir’s Taj Asad (Tst lllbs ), B 
McQuade . . ... 1 

Mr N Rupchand’s Taj Kasma (Tst Slbs ), 
Hamdan . . . 2 

Mr Mujeed Jurgees’s Shahar (Ost Slbs ), 
Marrable . . . 3 

Mr IL N Brana’s Mahboob Tawflq (Tst ), 
I^eson . . .4 

Won by neck, length, short head Time — 

1 mm 35 4-6 secs 

P’akhrul Mulk Cup (Div I) Distance 5 
fui longs — 


Mr S Mohamed Bir’s Kassaf (Tst 5lbs ), 
Samdan . 1 

Messrs Surana and Kermg’s Mattar (Sst 
121bs ), Howell 2 

Mr E SuUcman’s Ismail Pasha (Ost libs ), 
Lceson 3 

Mr Rashood Bin Mohamed’s Bahiryah 
(9st 21b8 ), Obaid 4 


Won by short head, shoit head, neck 
Time — 1 min 9 4-5 secs. 

Sh.ih Yar Jung Memorial Cup Distance 6 
furlongs — 

Mr Sultan Chinoy’s Qui Vivo (Ost 41bs ), 
Obaid . . 1 

Nawab Mir M'hdi Ali Khan’s Vivimetor 
(Tbt Tibs ), Aldridge 2 

The Rajah of Sivaganga’s Sky Com-') 
mander (Sst Olbs ), McCarthy y 
Nawab Mir Mi'dhi All Khan’s Magic j 
Runner (Tst Slbs ), Ixjcson .. J 3 

Won by neck, half length, dead heat 
Time. — 1 min 15 1-5 secs 

Fakhrul Mulk Cup (Div II). Distance 5 

furlongs — 

Mrs Lane’s Aboujenah (Tst Olbs ), H 
Black . . . 1 

Mr E. SuUeman’s Rajub Pasha (Sst 91bs ), 
Obaid .... 2 

Mr S M Bir's Permacil (Tst 121bs ), 
Samdan . . . 3 

Mr Sharalan’s Kurtuba (Sst Olbs ), Howell 4 
Won by length, short head, nock. Time — 

1 mil). 9 secs. 

Moinud Dowla Cup. Distance 6 furlongs — 

Mr Abdul Razack’s Magnetic (Ost. 41bs ), 

Obaid 1 

Mr Lalvani’s Orphan (Ost Slbs ), Marrable 2 
Nawab Mir Medhi Ali Khan’s Wholea 
(Sst Slbs ), Aldridge ... 3 

Major Forster’s Manor (Sst 21b8 ), Black 4 
Won by length, length and half length Time — 
1 min 4 4-5 secs. 
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Sahebzada’s Cup Distance li miles — 

Mr H H. Mahmood's Burzan (Ost ), 
Howell 

Mr A R Obaid’s Roils Royce (Qst 41bs ), 
Obaid 

Mr H Kadum’s Berlin (Sst libs ), Lecson 
H H tht Maharaja of Kolhapur’s Narayan 
(Sst 41bs) Aldridge 

Won by half length, neck, 2 lengths 
Time — 2 mins 24 2-5 secs 

Nizam’s Cup Distance Race Course and 
Distanc e— 

Mr, C Tcmoolji’s Sky Hawk (Sst 12lbs ), 
Marable , . ... 

H H the Maharaja of Kolhapur’s 

Johnny Green (9st 71bs ), Bowie ^ dead 
Mr Essaje’a Thyroid (7st 121bs ), J j heat 2 
Me Quade J 

Nawab M M All Khan’s Subtlety (Sst I 
5 lbs ), lieeson 4 

Won by a neck, dead heat IJ lengths 
Time —2 minutes 12 secs 

Tollygunge 

Governor’s Cup (Div J) Distance (about) 9 
furlongs — 

Mr Ebross s Babalot (lOst 61bs ), Imiie J 

Mr S K Bhattcr’s Couda (lOst 6 lbs ), 
Pi(*rson 2 

Major D A Buchan’s Nalini (lOst ), Jaffrev " 
Mr W T Vizier Hermor’s Tabulator (list * 
2 lbs ), Gourlay 4 

Won by IJ lengths hngth, ^ length 
Time — 2mms 6 3-5 secs 

Governor’s Cup (Div IT ) Distance (about) 
9 furlongs — 

Mr K W Kennedy’s Slrsa (list 71b8 ), 

H Johnson 

Ml E J Pithic’s Scobar (lOst 91b8 ), 
Gourlay 

Major A Hodgm’s Argensou (llsti 71bs ), 
Hardinge . , 3 

Mr G I. Tredaway’s Bui Barrow (lOst 
•Slbs ), Owner . . 4 

Won by IJ lengths, 9 lengths, J length 
Time — 2nuns 7 4-5becs 


Meerut. 

1 Civil SerMcc Plah' Distance 1 mile — 

Capt J M Bernaid’s Popcorn (9st 121b8 ), 

^ Owner . 1 

3 Messrs R P Sukla and .1 K Bose’s liothlar 

(Sst 51bs ). Purtoo Singh . . 2 

4 Mis P L Ord(>’8 Rikki Tikki (9st 4lb8 ), 

Lecson . . 8 

Won by length, J length, 5 lengths. Time — 
Iniin 42 l-5sec8 

Indian Cavalry Chase Distance about 2 miles 
(Over chase course) — 

Mr C P Sherston’s Var Plum (lOst 4lbs ), 
Capt W Jones . 1 

Mr W E Lamb’s Moon Magic (list lOlbs ), 
Owner . 2 

Capt L M Benn and ]\Ir R O Critchley’s 
Pails Song (9st 12lbs), (’apt Benn .. 3 

Won by 5 lengths, ij lengths, 2 lengths. 
Time — 4mins 2V5s(ts 

(Joveruor General’s Cup Distance li miles — 

Major D Vanrenen’s \ igni tte (Sst 9lbs ), 
Lc'eson 1 

Capt J Martin’s Snow Boat (Sst ), Donnelly 2 

Messrs H O Hay and R N Shaw’s Little 
W(‘lsh (7st 4II1S tar 7st 51l)s ), R Bell 3 

Won by J length, I It ngth, lengths 
TImt — 2mms 8 4-5seis 

Quetta. 

'I’hc Army Cup Distance about 2i miles — 
Over 9 flights — 

Capt Edwards’ The Witch (list lllbs ), 
owe 105 yds Owner 1 

Mr Mackinlay’s Sir Tor (list 71b8 ), owe 
120 yds Cajit stioud 2 

Capt Sawyer’s Lenlaw (list ), owe 70 yds 
Owner 3 

Won by 0 lengtiis H h'ugtliH, 3 lengths 
Time — 3 mm 57 4-5 set s 


CRICKET. 


MCC TOUR IN INDIA 

The following is a coinpreliensive list of 
p'levant figures in connexion with the M C C 
Team which toured India 


SUMMARY OF RESULTS 
Ajmer — ' ! 

Won by against Rajputana by an innings and 
and 107 runs MCC 213 Rajputana 32 
and 74 


Amritsai — 

Drew with Soutluin I'lmjali Southern 
Punjab 264 and 103 foi 1 MCC 450 for 
8 (declared) 

Bangalore — • 

Won against Mysort' State MCC 451 for 7 
(declared) and 72 foi 0 (declared). Mysore 
State 107 and 55 
Benares — 

Lost against Vizianagram Xl by 14 runs 
Vizanagram XI 124 and 140. MCC. Ill 
and 139 
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Bombay : — 

Third Test Match — 

Drew with Bombay Piosidoncy Bombay 
Presidency 87 and 191 for 5 MCC 481 
for 8 (declared) 

Brew with Bombay City Bombay City 140 
and 66 for 2 MCC 319 for 8 (declared) 

England beat India in the First Test Match bj 
9 wickets India 219 and 258 England 
438 and 40 for 1 

Brow with An Indian XT MCC! 224 and 
216 An Indian XI 238 and 112 for 4 
Charity Match 

Calcutta — 

Brew with the All-India XT MCC 187 foi 
5 (declared) British in Bengal 121 for 8 

Won against Indians and Anglo-Indians by 
4 wickets Indians and Anglo-Indians 1 23 
MCC 179 for 6 One-day match 

Brew with the All-India XT MCC 331 and 
279 for 5 (declared) All-India XI 168 and 
152 for 1 I 

En|[land drew with India in the Second 
Test Match England 403 and 7 for 2 
India 247 and follow on 237 


Colombo. — 

Brow with Ceylon C<>ylon 106 MCC 100 
for 3 

Won against Ceylon XT by 1 0 wickets Ceylon 
XI 106 and 189 M C C 272 and 25 for 0 

Won against Indo-Ceylon XI by 8 runs 
MCC 155 and 78 Indo-Ceylon XI 104 
and 121 

Belhi — 

Won against Delhi and District by an inning 
and 133 runs Delhi and District 98 and 
102 M C C 333 

Won against the Viceroy's XI by an innings 
and 208 runs Viceroy’s XI 160 and 63 
MCC 431 for 8 (declared) 


Indore — 

Drew with the Galle XI Gallo XI 79 for 7 
(declared) M C C 59 for 2 

Brew with Central India MCC 157 and 
52 for 0. Central India 157 


Jamnagar — 

Drew with Jamnagar XI Jamnagar XI 90 
and 45 for 6 MCC 151 for 8 (declared) 


Karachi — 

Brew with C B Ruble’s XI MCC 292 and 
70 for 4 (declared) C. B Ruble’s XI 99 
and 103 for 6. 


Drew with Karachi XI MCC 362 for 7 
(declared) Karachi XI 89 and 112 for 4 

Won against Sind by 91 runs MCC 307 
for 5 (declared) and 140 for 8 (declared) 
Sind 189 and 167 

Lahore . — 

Drew with Governor’s XI MCC 402 for 
7 (declared) Goyernor’s XI 253 for 8. 

Won by against Northern India by an inning 
and 135 runs Northern India 53 and 68 
MCC 246 for 7 (declared). 

Madras — 

Beat Madras Presidency by an innings and 
352 runs. 

MCC 603, Madras Presidency 106 and 
146. 

Won against Madras Federation by 187 runs 
MCC 268 for 6 (declared) Madras 
Federation 81 One-day match 

England beat India in the third Test Match 
by 202 runs England 335 and 261 for 7 
(declared) India 145 and 249 

Nagpur — 

Won against Central Proyinces by 6 wickets 
(Central Provinces 195 and 188 MCC 
261 and 129 for 4 

Patiala — 

Drew with Rajinder Gymkhana M C C, 330 
Rajindcr Gymkhana 335 for 6 

Peshawar — 

Won against North-West Frontier Provmee 
by an innings and 135 runs. N W F 
Province 94 and 121 MCC. 360 for 
7 (declared) 

Poona — 

Drew with Poona MCC 161 for 5 (declared) 
Poona 83 and 39 for 2 

Rajkot * — 

Won against Western India States by 4 
wickets Westein India States 64 and 249 
MCC. 254 for 6 declared and 60 for 6 

Sreunderabad — 

Drew with Mom-ud-Dowlah’s XI MCC 
112 and 303 Moin-ud-Dowlah’q XI 194 
and 188 for 9 


Bombay. 

rimes of India Shield — 

St Xavier’s College 446 and 128. 
B B & C I. Railway, 721 

Karachi. 

Sind Pentangular — 

Hindus beat Parsis by 6 wickets 
Parsis 129 and 129 
Hindus 196 and 64 for 4. 
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TENNIS. 


Allahabad. 

All’ India Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Sohanlal beat E V Bobb, 
6-2, 3-6, 6-1, 6-8, 6-2 

Women's Doubles — Miss Sandison and Mis*' 
Harvey Johnstone beat Miss Parrot and 
Miss Stebbing, 6-2, 6-3 

Mixed Doubles — Brooke Edwards and Mis^ 
Jenny Sandison beat E V Bobb and MiS‘ 
Parrot, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2 

Marker’s Event — Mahomed Ay as heal 

Bamsewak, 1-6, 6-3, 7-5 

Women’s Singles — Miss Sandison beat Mis 
Johnston, 6-2, 6-2, 6-3 

Men’s Doubles — Sawhney and Bhandari 
beat Brooke Edwards and Shamshei 
Singh, 6-2. 6-7, 6-2 

Bandra. 

Women’s Doubles (final) — Miss Bonjour and 
Miss Talyarkhan boat Mrs Shortland and 
Miss Snow, 6-1, 6-2 

Men's Singles — E V Bold) beat Charanjiva, 
t>-0, 6-3 

Women’s Singles — Miss Leela Row beat 
Miss Bonjour, 6-3, 6-0 

Men’s Doubles — Charanjiva and Itanbirsingh 
beat Bobb and A C Pereira, 0-0, 6-3, 0-3 

Mixed Doubles— Winners — J Charanjua 

and Miss Leela Row Runners-up Su\arnu 
and Miss Tal>arkhan 


Bombay. 

Bombay Presidency Hard Court Tournamentr— 

Men’s Singles — Final — -E V Bobb bt 
J Charanjiva, 5-7, 7-5, 6-0 

Men's Doubles — Final — J t'haranjlva and 
Ranbir Singh b<*at J E Tew and AMD 
Pitt, 6-2, 6-1 

Mixed Doubles — Final — Miss O Stebbing 
and A G (lui)te beat Mrs Bell and J E 
Tew, 0-4, 0-0, 6-4 

Women’s Singles -—Final — Miss Leela Row 
beat Miss M P Dul)a8h, 6-1, 6-1 

Women’s Doubles — Final — Miss O Steb- 
bing and Mrs M E Stephens beat Mrs K 
Row and Miss Leela Row, 4-6, 8-0, 8-6 

Marker’s Final — Sarjoo Persliad beat Kalti- 
moni, 6-3, 6-4 

Western India Championship- 

Men’s Doubles — Final — -E V Bobb and 
L. Brooke Edwards lieat J Charanjiva and 
C Ramaswaml, 6-2, 6-0 

Mixed Doubles * — Final — L. Brookc-Edward 
and Miss O Stebbing beat C Ramaswaini 
and J. Charanjiva, 4-6, 6-3, 6-1 


Women’s Doubles — Final — Miss L Row 
and Miss E. Bonjour beat Mrs V J. Gough 
and Miss O Stebbing, 7-5, 6-2 

Men’s Singles — Final — E V Bobb beat 
J E Tew, 7-5, 7-5 

Women’s Singles — Final — Miss I,eela Row 
i>eat Miss E Bonjour, 6-2, 0-1 


Calcutta. 

Bengal Lawn Tennis Championships — 

M(‘n’8 Doubl(‘8 — C Riimaswamv and C L 
Mehta beat W H Michelmore and L 
Brooke Edwards, 6-4, 6-4, 6-H, 3-6, 6-3 

Women’s Singk's — Mrs Stoik beat Miss 
Parrott, 6-0, 4-6, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles — Miss Harvey Johnstone and 
Sohanlal Iwoit Miss E Homan and C O 
Pouiitney, 9-11, 6-3, 6-2 

Men’s Singles -Sohanlal beat WHS 
Mithelinoie, .5-7, 0-4, 6-3, 6-2 

Women’s Doubles — Mis Stork and Mrs. 
DiiiMan Smith boat Mis Brown and Miss 
Parrott, 6-2, 6-1 

Mixed Doubles- -Final —Miss Dula Row and 
Krishnaswamv beat Mrs Sastn and 
Ra( happa, 6-3, 6-4 

Calcutta Lawn Tennis Championships — 

Men’s Singles- — Final — Madan Mohan, 

(Laliore), iM'at E V Bobb, (Bombay), 
10-6, 6-3, 6-3 

Women’s Singles — Finals — Miss Jenny 

Sandison laat Miss Bonjour, (Ajmer), 6-4, 
6-0 

Mixed Doubles — Finals — W F Sb'phen and 
Miss Parrott lieat B T Blake, (Karachi), 
and Mis Blown, 4-6, 7-5, 6-4 

Men’s Doubles — Final — L Biooke Edwards 
and W H S Mu Ik Imoie (holders) (tlaleutta) 
iH'at Sohan lad, (Lahoie) and R Kiishna- 
swamy, (Mjulias), 4-6, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 7-5 

Women’s Doubles — Finals — Miss Parrott 
and Miss Har\»“y Johnston, (t'aleutta), boat 
Mrs Stork and Mrs Duncan Smith, 6-2, 6-4 

International Matches — 

Madan Mohan, (India), beat H Jacoby, (West 
Australia), 6-0, 6-0. 

C L Mehta, (India), beat G B Davie, (West 
Australia), 6-2, 6-1 

Ranbir Singh and S L R. Sawhney, (India), 
beat R D Ford and H Jacoby, (West 
Australia), 8-6, 6-2. 
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Delhi. 

Delhi Lawn Tennis Championships — 

Men’s Doubles — Final — Ramaswami and 
Shamshersingh beat Brooke Edwards and 
Bobb, 8-0, 2-6, 6-3, 6-2 

Women’s Doubles — Final — Miss Sandison 
and Mrs Jordan beat Miss Parott and Mis<- 
Harvey Johnstone, 6-3, 6-1 

Mixed Doubles — Final — Miss Sandison and 
Bobb beat Miss Parrott and Kamaswami, 
6-4, 6-2, 

Men’s Singles — Y Sing beat L Brooke- 
Ed wards 

Women’s Singles — Miss Sandison beat Mrs, 
Stock, 6-2, 6-1, 


Karachi. 


North Western India Championships — 

Men’s Singles — E V Bobb beat Danjanan, 
6-4, 6-1. 

Women’s Singles — ^Misa Dubash beat Mrs 
Helps, 6-2, 6-3 

3Iixed Doubles — Miss P G DInshaw and 
Bobb beat Miss M J, Dinshaw and J 11 
Kawasji, 6-2, 6-4 

North-Western Indian Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Blnke lieat Daryanane 0-2, 
6-4. 

Women’s Singles — Miss Dubash beat Miss 
Kavasji, 6-0, 6-2 

Men’s Doubles — Jagat Mohanlal and Shn- 
dasani beat Suntook and Petit 6-2, 6-1. 

Mixed Douldes — Mrs Pollard and Blake 
beat Mrs Helps and Daryanana, 6-4, 6-4 I 


I Lahore. 

I Army and RAF Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Lieut T B Henderson 
Brooks (5- 5th, Mahratta Light Infantry) 
beat 2nd Lt R N MuUa (D. L I A ), 
6-4, 4-0, 6-2, 3-0, 6-4 

Men’s Doubles - — Siib -Cond P H Wells and 
Sub -Coiidr A G Walk (I A O C , Ferozc - 
pur Arsenal) beat Henderson Brooke and 
Lt TJ K Bonsle (5-5th Mahratta L I ) 
6-2, 6-4, 4-6, 7-5 

Madras. 

M IT C Champion'^hlps — 

Men’s Singles— Islam Ahmed beat C. .7 
Mullen, 6-2, 6-1, 3-6, 6-2 

Men’s Doubles — Final — Brooke Edward 
and Krislinaswamy beat Sohanlal and 
Rachappa, 3-6, 6-2, 6-3, 6-3 

Women’s Singles— Final —Miss Leila Row 
beat Miss Bonjour, 6-0, 6-1 

Women’s Doubles — Final - Miss Bonjoui 
and Itliss Thoraisingham beat Miss Ja'iLi 
Row and Mis Sastii, 0-3, 6-2 

Mussoorie. 

Hard Court Championships — 

Men’s Singles — Islam Ahmad beat Ahad 
Hussain, 7-5, 3- 6, 2- 6, 6- 4, 6-2. 

Women’s Singles — Dims Acton beat Mrs 
Wigley 6-2, 6-2 

Women's Doubles — Mrs Densham-Smitli 
and Miss Acton beat Mrs. Wigley and 
Mrs Cainis, 6-1, 6-2 

Mixed Doubles — Mrs Densham-Smitli and 
Ahad Huss.iin beat Miss Acton and Puce, 
6 - 1 , 2 - 6 , 6-1 

Men’s Doubles — Ahad Hussain and Islam 
Ahmad beat Puce and Rudia, 7-5, 6-4, 0-2 


HOCKEY. 


Bombay. 

Lewis Cup — 

Lusitanlan. . 1 goal 

G I P. Railway . Nil 

Aga Rhan Cup — 

Manavadar State 1 goal 

St Patrick’s, Karachi Nil 

Cummins Cup — 

A Coy 3-8th Punjab Regiment 3 goals 

H. M I. S Dalhousie . . 2 goals 

Sliaiba Shield— 

Hq Wing Sherwood Foresters 1 goal 

C. Coy. Sherwood Foresters . , N\l, 


[Afghan Team's Fixtures — 

' Lusitanians 

Nil 

Afghan Team 

Nil 

Bombay Customs 

7 goaP 

Afghan Team 

Nil 

Bombay Combined 

3 goals 

Afglian Team 

1 goal 

Buchanan Cup — 

Bombay Customs 

2 goaP 

Lusitanians 

Nil 

Bhopal. 

All India Abaidullah Khan 
meuts— 

Gold Cup Tounni 

Alexandra School 

1 g«5^' 

Shimla Club 
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Calcutta. 


1 Madras. 


Lakshmibilas Cup — 


■ WiUingdon Cup — 


Jhaiisi Heroes 

. . 6 goals 

Anglo-Indians ‘ A ’ 

2 goals. 

Kharagpur Indians 

. . 1 goal 

M S M Rallw'ay 

1 goa 

Beighton Cup — 


Murree. 


JhansI H^'roes 

1 goal 

Murree Brewery Touinament — 


Calcutta Customs 

.. Nd 

Punjab Rifles ‘ A ’ 

3 goals 

Exhibition Match 


Shrapshlres 

1 goal. 

Indians 

2 goals 

Poona. 


The Rest 

2 goals 

Poona Aga Khan Cup — 


Calcutta League — 


API (Poona) 

goa 

Calcutta Customs 


Green Howards 

Nd 


FOOTBALL. 


Bombay. 


Intel national Match — 




Indians 

goals. 

Nadkarni Cup — 


Europeans 

1 goal. 

Colaba United ‘ A ’ team 

. 1 goal 

Charity Mat< h — 


Bengal (’lub 

. , d 




J) C L I 

3 goals 

B over’s Cup — 


Mohan Bagan 

Nd 

King's Regiment 

. 1 goal 

1 F A Shield 


Soutli Stalfoids 

Nd 

Huke of Cornwall s Light Jnfantiy 

2 goals. 

After two drawn games, 1-1, 

2-2 

King’s Koyal Kiflis 

] goal. 

Leslie Running Cup — 




Royal Fusiliers beat Eagles 
points to 5 

United by 1( 1 

1 

Lahore. 


Reigt — Ellis won the gold medal for tlie sccoml 
year in sui cession 'I'lmc — ft secs j 

North-West Football Assot latnm Cham- 
1 pionships— 

Exhibition Matfh — 


‘ A ' Coy (East Surrey h) . 

2 goals 

Harwood League (1st Dnision) te.ini Nil 
Harwood J.caguo (Jnd HiMsion) 

IIeadqiiart( is Wing, (East Surii'y s) 

1 goal 

team 

J fa 1 wood League — 

Nd 

Lucknow. 

I F C Shield— 


Hoval Irish Fusiliers. Roval Aitilleiv 

2 goals 

(luniiers up ) 


Kaligliat 

Me.ikm ('up — 


Cameronions 

1 goal 

ICssi'x Regiment 

. . 5 goals 

Murray Cuxk— 


Ifnal Irish Fusiliers 

3 goals 

Clameronians 

3 goals 



Black Watch 

Nd 

Calcutta. 




Hharbhanga Shield — 


Quetta. 


Mohan Bagan 

1 goal 


Halhouaie 

Nd 

! Western Command British Inter-Unit 

Calcutta League (First BImsioh ) 

__ 

Tournament — 


Hurliam Light Infantry 


Ist Battalion Devonshire Regt. . . 

2 goals 

East Bengal (Runners-up ) 


1 Royal Air Force, Karachi 

m. 
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Rugby, Golf, 


RUGBY. 


Bombay. 

International Match — 

Scotland . . (1 goal, 1 try) 8 points 

England . . (1 penalty goal) 8 points 

All India Championship — 

The Welsh Regiment (1 goal, 1 dropped goal, 
1 penalty goal, 1 try). 16 points 

Duke of Weilingtons, (1 goal) 5 points 

Calcutta. 

Calcutta Challenge Cup — 

Calcutta . 9 points 

(2 penaity goais and 1 try) 


Duke of Wellington’s Regt. . 3 points 

(1 penalty goal 

International Match — 

Scotland (3 tries) 9 points 

England (1 penalty goal) 3 points 

Karachi 

Karachi open Tournament — 

Royal Aitillcry, Quetta K\l 

Lancashire Eusilicrs A d 

( Cup to be held jointly) 


GOLF. 


Calcutta. 

All-India Women’s Amateur Championship — 
Mrs Angwin Ix'at Mrs Scott 4 and 3 

Amateur Championship of India — - 

n Graham Smith beat II Birkmyre 10 and i 
9 over 36 holes I 


Ootacamund. 

Chalmer’s Cup — 

Major Graham bent Mack, 3 up and 2 t-o play 
Fourball Foursomes — 

Dr Subbaroyan and Wimbush, (1 6 w Bogey), 
13 up, beat Sullivan and Majo Keene, 10 up 

Mixed Foursomes — 

Furness and Mrs Hurley, (handicap 12) 76 
Electric Competition — 

Capt Parsons . . 02 

Kaye 64 

Tombstone Competition — 

Mrs Mitchel and Furness . . 87 

Amateur Championship of Southern India — 
Broughton beat Major Evans-Lombe, 3 and 1 

Calcutta Challenge Cup — 

Mack beat Kaye, 5 and 3 


Women’s Championship of South India — 

Mrs Edwards beat Mrs Latta, 1 up. 

.lodhpur Cup (Women) — 

Miss Kirkwood beat Mrs Hurley, 3 and 1 

Nasik. 

Westc'rn India Championship — 

Carroll, (Poona), lieat Hickey, (Bombay), at 
the* 32nd hole' 5 and 4 

Bombay Bangle* — ^Mrs Reid, (Bomlm) 
beat Mrs Jenkins, (Karachi), 1 up 
Captain’s Cup — David beat Pitt 2 and 1 
Fouisoines — Lumlc'V and Haydon beat 
Sanderson and Lowndes 1 up 

Pachmari. 

Lansdowne Gold Medal (Match Play) — 

Capt T E W Wiiitc-rton lieat G \^ 
Warmlngton, 5 and 4, Capt A Gcoiu 
lieat Capt T E Chad, 2 and 1 , Ln 'd 
J H Cnnn 111(7 beat the Hon’blc* E Goidoii 

1 up, Colonc'l M N Cox beat Lieut S 
G Rol>ertsou, 1 up 

Long Driving Comiietitlon — 

Winner — C. 1 Bell 245 yards, Sinclu^ 
Runner-up Captain T E Chad 243 > oil" 

2 feet, 2 inches Longest drne rceoid. <1 
Lieut Marks 268 yards, 1 inch 

Ladies lansdowne — Winner-Mrs Newton 
llunner-up Mrs Bell 
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POLO. 


Bombay. 

Western India Cliampionshlp — 
Barla 
Golconda 


10 

2 


goals 

goals 


liombay Junioi Tournament Kajpipla Cup — 


Jaipur lianwrs 
Deccan Horse 

Subsidiary Final — 

Golconda 

Indore 


5^ goals 
6 goals 


7 goals 
goals 


Calcutta. 

( lumpionship of India — 

Jaipur 6 goals 

Gladiators . 5 goals 

Indian Polo Association Tournament — 

Jaipur . 6 goals, 

Kashmir . . . 4 goals 

liZra Cup — 

Jloyal Dragoons 
17/21st Lanc(‘is 


5 goals 
3 goals 


Delhi 


H R H The Prince of Wales' Tournament- 


Kashmir 

Glidiators 


Lahore. 


Indian Cavalry Tournament — 
1’ A V O Cavalry 
Probyn’s Horse 


5 goals 
3 goals 


7 goals 
5 goals 


Madrat. 

Sir George Stanley Challenge Cup 

Mysore Cavalry 11 goals 

Q V O Madras Sappers and 
Miners goals. 

Murree 

Muree Brewery Tournament — 

P A V O Cavalry “ A ” 7 goals. 

P A V O Cavalry “ B ” . goals. 

Subsidiary Tourney — 

Royal Artillery “ Z ’ 5 goals. 

Gordon Highlanders 2 goals. 

Poona. 

Junior Handicap Tourney (Rithardson Cup) — 
The Scores — 

Royal Deccan Horse “ B ” 10 goals 

Royal Deccan Horse “ A " 2 goals 

Subsidiary Final — 

Result — 

Baroda Team goals 

Mixed Grill . . 2 goals. 

Rawalpindi 

Tradesman’s Cup — 

P A V O Cavahy ‘Y’ 

Royal Signals 


2 goals 
1 goal 


Simla. 

Viecioy’s Staff Challenge Cup — 
Optimists 
Algulllettes 


4 goals 
3 goals. 


WATER POLO 


Bombay. 


I'Jinbay Euroixjan League (Fust Division) — 
(' O B “ A " 12 pts 


(Second Division) — 

C O B ” B ” 
Royal Artillery 
Sherwood Ftir 
Zionists “ B ” 


Bombay Gymkhana 
Zionists “ A ” 
CHS 


8 pts 
4 pts 
NU 


Vast Shield — 

Cathedral Old Boys 
Bombay Gjrnkhana 


12 pts 
6 pts, 
6 pts 
Nil. 


0 goals. 
2 goals 


BOXING, 


Bombay. 

1 be Army and Air Force won the team contest 
against the Bombay Presidency Amateur 
Boxing Federation by eight fights, (18 points) 
to two (12 points). 

1 lie following are the details — 

Flyweights — Pte Lee, (K O S B 's., Army) 
heat E. JoBeph,( Bombay) on points. 


Bantamweights — L -Cpl Axford (East 
Surreys, Army) knocked out Fusilier Lemon, 
(R. I F , Bombay) in the second round. 

Featherweights — J C Pithawalla, (Bombay) 
beat L -Sergt. Mathews, (Signals, Army) 
on points 

Lightweights — Lieut H Hose, (Beds and 
Herts, Army) beat D Lomas, (Bombay) 
on points. 
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Boxing 


Welterweights — Corporal Cromey (Beds and 
Herts, Army) beat L -Cpl Presley, (B I P. 
Bombay) on points. 

Middleweights • — Drummer Dlball, (East Sur- 
reys, Army) beat Saul Hayeem, (Bombay) 
on points. 

Lightweights — Signaller Williams (Signals 
Army) beat L -Cpl Mcllrec, (li I F , 
(Bombay) on points 

Welterweights • — Pte Sillis (Somersets, Army) 
beat G Greengrass (Bombay) in the third 
round, the medical officer stopping the fight 
owing to Greengrass sustaining a bad cut 
over the eye 

Light Heavyweights — Fusilier Tate (B, I F 
Bombay) beat Pte. Doheerty (K O S Bs 
Army) on points. 

Heavyweights — Corporal Shotbolt (Bed 
and Herts, Army) beat Joe Hayeem Bom 
bay) on points 

liombay Prcsidcnty Arnatt'ur Championbhlps- 
Special Contest — 

Lightweight —Cpl l^ottingham, (K O S B ’<), 
beat L -Cjil Mowbray (Green Howards) 
on points 

Flyweights —Pte T^o (K O S B ’s ^ lioldei , 
knocked out Cadet Clarkson in the third 
round 

Bantamweights — M D Wadia (B B & C 
I Railway) beat M Dilwash (Nagpada 
House) on points 

Featherweights • — Signaller Warburton 

(Signals) knocked out S Simons (Y.M C A ) 
in the first round 

Lightweights — J C Pithawalla (Zoioab- 
trlan League) beat I) C Lomas ((i 1. P 
Railway) on points 

Sjiecial Weltei weight Contest — Pte Orndge 
(K O S B ’s) beat Pte. Ellis (Green 
Howards) on points 

Welterweights — Pte Beattie, (K O S B ’s) 
beat Fus Small (R I F ) on fioints. 

Middleweights — D Chatterton (G I P 

Railway) beat L Cpl Robertson (K.O 
S B ’s) on points 

Light Heavyweights — L -Cpl Dockherty 

(K O S B ’s) beat Fus K Semple (B, I. F ) 
in the third round, the referee stopping 
the fight 

Heavyweights — L -Cpl Tait (RTF) beat 
Pte. Brazier (K O S B ’s) on points 


Calcutta. 

Civilians beat Military — 

Catchweight — D Hill (Civil) beat Lt J A 
H Powell on points 

Middleweight (First string) — L Carr (Civil) 
Beat Pt«. DigPBso (Military) on points 
(Second string) — R Naug (Civil) l^at 
L.-Cpl Dalgletsh (Military) on points. 


Welterweight — (First String) — V A Vardon 
(Civil), beat Pte Wales, (Military), on 
points. (Second string) — 2nd Lt Bolton, 
(Military), beat L Creet, (Civil), on points 
(Third string) — T Nicholas, (Civil), beat 
Pte Sojier, (Military), on points. 

Lightweight — (First string) — Pte Hanley, 
(Military), l^at T. C^ Robins, (Civil), on 
points (Second string) — Pte Impev, 
(Military), beat R Nagle, (Civil), on points 
(Third string) — L -Cpl Jenkinson, (Military) 
beat R C liowen, (Civil), on points 

Featherweight — (First string) — R Harding, 
(Civil) beat L -Cpl Patterson, (Military) on 
points (Second string) — M V Gregon, 
(Civil) beat Rfn Lawlord, (Military) on 
points 

Bantamweight— (First strintr) — A Thadd( ns 
(Civil) beat Pte Curr^ , (Militaiy) on points 
(Second string) — R D Baiierjee, (CimJ), 
beat Pte Warner, (Military) on points 

\imyandAir Fone Championships — Results— 

Middleweight — F /O T N Coslctt, (No 
A B Squadron, RAF), holder, beat 
Capt A O L Burke, (Gurkha Rifles, Ainiy 
School of Physical Training) on points 

Flyweight — L/Cpl J Gray, (1st Bn , Bhu k 
Wat(h), beat Pte Fall, (2nd Bn , K 0 ^ 

L I ) on points 

Lightweight — Sig J J WiUiams, (2n(i 
Indian Division, Signals), beat Pte ^ 
Impey, (1st Bn , Norfolk Regt ) on points 

Weltmweight — ("pi G Tmk, (2nd Bn 

Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Regt ), 
beat Pte W. Sillis, (1st Bn , Somerset L I ) 
on points. 

Flyweight — Pte A Issacs, (B N R Bn ) 
beat Pte B A Hutchinson, (Cliota Naginii 
Regt ) on points 

F’catherweight — Pte J C Rutherfoid 

((Calcutta and Presidency Bn), beat Pte 
V G Freese, (B N R Bn ) on points 

Middleweight — Cpl Ti T Carr, (Ist B E 1 H 
Regt ), beat Pte S E Marcar, (Calt it1 1 
and Presidency Bn ) on points 

Lightweight — Lt J Mai Dougall, (1st Bn , 

C C L I ) beat 2nd Lt R J O’Lonc (Jnd 
Bn , D L I ), the referee stopping the ligid 
in the seeond round 

Welti^rweight — 2nd Lt J S Bolton (1/dtii 
Gurkha Rifles) w o 2nd Lt A L Gu^nt^' 
Richmond (Ist Bn , K S L I ) whoscratdi' d 
on medical grounds. 

Bantamweight — L/Cpl R Ix^wis, (Jst I n 
K S L T ), holder, beat Pte E Warnci , i ' d 
Bn , Norfolk Re^ ) on points 

Featherweight — Pte. H Matthews, (l^^t < 

Somerset L I ), beat Pte J Skcehani, (-'"i 
Bn , Prince of Wales Volunteers) on P'»i 
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Middleweight — C S M I. Wheeler, (Army 
School of Physical Training), holder, beat 
Pte H Brookes, (2nd Bn , Prince of Wales’ 
Volunteers) on points. 

Light Heavyweight — Pte J Morris, (Ist 
Bn , Somerset LI), holder, beat Pte W 
Coleman (1st Bn , K S L I ) on points 

Heavyweight — Cpl E Shotbolt, (1st Bn 
Beds and Herts), holder, beat Dmr A 
Parker, (Ist Bn , Hampshire Regt ) on 
points 

Military beat Civilians— 

Bantamweight (First String) — L -Cpl Krieha 
(Military) beat P Stapleton on points. 
Second String — Pte E Warner (Military) 
beat R D Bannerjee on points Third 
String — H B Graham (Civil) beat Pte J 
Curry, who was disqualified in the second 
round. 

Featherweight — L -Cpl E Shrlmpton, 
(Mllitaiy) beat] A R Mackertoon ont])omts 
Second String — (’plC Jen kinson (Military ) 
beat W B Walker on points 
Lightweight (First String) —A J Johanm* 
(Civil) beat Rfrn C Borritt on i>oiuts 
Second String — Rfm S Shaw (Military) 
knocked out E 0 Reid m the second round 
Welterweight (first String) — Pte A Bigesso 
(Military) beat V A A Vardoii, the fight 
being stopped in the third round Second 
String —Cpl J Scollick (MUitary) beat 
L Crect on points Third String - 
L -Col 3 Hunt (Military) beat T Nicholas 
on points 

Middleweight (First Stiing) — I*te T Ellis 
(Military) beat S E Marcar on Tioluts. 
Second String — Pte T Bloxh.im (Military ) 
beat M Stlffle on points 
Heavyweight — Pte W Mudford (Military) 
beat A A Arratoon on points 
Flyweght (Bengal Championship, Final) — 
F B’Santos (All Saints’ High School, 
Calcutta) beat A. Issues (B N R Khaigpur) 
on points 

Madras. 

Gunboat Jack beat Guillermo (Manila) on 
pomts o\ei (10 rounds) 


Rangoon. 

Gunboat Jack (lOst ) beat Max Brllka (lOst. 

Olbs ), (German Welterweight) on points over 
(10 rounds). 

Rawalpindi. 

Army and Royal Air Force Chanipionthlp — 

1st Shropshire Light Infantry beat ‘B’ Group, 
Royal Signals 

Bantamweight — L-Cpl Lewis (Shropshires) 
beat Sigmn I'aylor (Signals), the rofcieo 
stopping the fight in the second round 

Featherweight - Sigmn Warburton (Signals) 
k o L -Cpl Murphv (Shrojishires) in the 
flrbt round with a hook to the point 

Lightweight (First String) -Sigmn Williams 
(SignaLs) be<it Pte Tlioiiias (Shropslnres) 
on points 

Liglitweight (Second String) —Pte Bent 
(Shropshires) beat Jj -Sgt Mathews (Signals) 
on points 

Lightweight (Third String) Cpl Hiiti heson 
(Signals) beat Pte Buchanuin (Shropslnres) 
on points 

Welterweight (Si'eond String) — L -Cpl Sim- 
mons (Shropslnres) boat Sigmn Withers 
(Signals) on points 

Middleweight (first Stilng) — Pte iO\aMH 
(Shro])shires) beat Sigmn (llobi'ats) on 
points 

Middleweight (First String) - Pte Coleman 
(Shropsbircs) beat Sgt Mac Jai lane (Signals) 
on pomts 

Middleweight (Second String) — Lt Leeds 
beat Cpl Rawson (Signals) on iioints 

Heavyweight —Lt the Hon Clegg Hill 
(Shropshires) beat Sigmn. Rymer (Signals) 
on points 

Welterweight (first Stiing) — Cid Love! 
(Signalman ) k o Pte Lane (Shropshires) 
in the second round. 


ATHLETICS. 
Western Asiatic Games. 


Delhi. 

The following aie the results of the Western 
^''latic Games — 

One Mile (Finals) — 1 N Mathews, (Ceylon) , 
2 Hareharan Singh, (India) , 3 Zeev Fiaiiki, 
(Palestine) Time — 4 mins 41 J sees 
High Jump (Finals) — 1 R Francis, (India) , 
2 Hareharan Singh, (India) , 3 Zeev Franki, 
(Palestine) Height— 5 ft 10 ins 
Shot Put (Finals) —1 Cvril C Bissanayake, 
(Ceylon), 2 Zahur Ahmed, (India), 3, 
Rabinah, (Palestine) Bistance 41 ft, 
St Ins I 

33 


440 Yards (Finals) — 1 G Y Bballa, (India) , 
2 Chengappa, (India), 3 Say ad Kaiini 
(Afghanistan) Time — 61 3/10 secs 

220 Yards (Finals) — 1 E S Whitc'sidc, 
(India), 2 Matatjahu Lev\, (Palestine), 
Shlcrnoh Mai any, (Palestine) Time— > 
221 sees 

Si\ Miles (Finals) • — 1 Giijjar Singh, (India), 
2 Baburani, (India) , 3 Zeev Franki, 

(Palestine) Time — 32 mins 33| secs 

100 Yards — 1 R A Veinieux, (India) , 2 
Whiteside, (India) , 3 Khan Mohamhed, 
(Afghanistan) Time — 9 7-10 secs. (British 
Empire Record ) 
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Athletics, Hockey and Swimming, 


Pole Vault —1 Abdul Shaft, (India) , 2 
Gajinder Smgh, (India) , 3 W W Tainbi- 
mattu, (Ceylon) Hciglit — 11 ft 6J ins 

880 Yards (Final) — 1 G P Bhalla, (India) , 
2 D E Colonne, ((!i‘\lon) , 3 Chengappa, 
(India) Time- — 2 mins 3 5-10 st^cs 

Three Milos (Final) —1 Kishan Singh, (India), 
2 Zeev Franki, (Palestine) , 3 Gujjar Singh. 
(India) Time — 15 mins 22 6-10 secs 

Hop, Step and Jump (Final) — 1 Melir Chand , 
(India) , 2 Mianjan Singh, (India) , 3 Khan 
Mahommed, (Afghanistan) Distance 
45 feet 51 secs 

440 Yards Hurdles — 1 M Asghar, (India), 
2 Mohamed Latif, (India) , 3 Khan Moha- 
mod, (Afghanistan) Ghulam Ah, (Afghani- 


stan) and Shlomoh Marany (Palastine) di(i 
not run Time — 60 secs 

Discus Throw (Final) — 1 E Whiter, (India) , 
2 Rabinah, (Palestine) , 3 Gurdit Singli, 
(India) Whiter beat the India record 
by covering 116 ft J ms 
Hammer Throw — 1 M Ishaq, (India) , 2 
Ahmed Khan, (Afghanistan) , 8 Rabinaii 
(Palestine) Distance 94 ft 5 ins 
Long Jump Final — 1 Nlranjan Sincli, 

(India) , 2 K Duraislngam, (Ceylon) , *, 
McGowan, (India) Distance 21 ft Ilf ins 

Javelin Throw (Final) — 1 E Whiter, (India) , 
2 Mehr Chand, (India) , 3 R. E Blazi 
(Ceylon) Distance 168 ft 4f ins 

Relay Race — C^eylon, 1 , India, 2 , Palcstini , 
Hockey — India 5 go.) Is 

Afghanistan .. A i/ 


Indian Olympic Games. 


The following are the results in the Indian 
Olympic Games — 

High Jump (Finals) — 1 R Francis, (Bengal) , 

2 Abu Yusuf, (Bengal) , 3 Munir Ahmed, 
(Punjab) Height 5 feet 10 inches 

Hammer Throw (Finals) — 1 A Drummond* 
(U.P ) , 2 Kenny, (Punjab) , 3 M Ishaq, 
(Punjab) Distance 127 ft 7 inches 
High Jump (Women’s Finals) — 1 B 
Edwards, (Bengal) , 2 M Taylor, (Punjab) , 

3 N Irshadullah, (UP) Height 4 ft 5 ins 

Him Step and Jump (Finals) — 1 Niranjan 
Singh, (Punjab), 2 Mehrchand, (Punjab), 

3 M Sutton, (Bengal) Distance 46 ft 

4 ins , a new All-India record 

Six Miles (Finals) — 1 Gujjer Singh, (Punjab) , 

2 Baburain, (Punjab) , 3 Corporal A A 
Willott, (Army Sports) Time — 33 mins 
8 1-18 secs 

Hundred Yards (Women’s Finals) — 1 Ins 
Jennings, (Bengal) , 2 N Baxter, (Punjab) , 

3 G Ix‘vi, (Bengal) Time — 11 mins 

1-19 secs 

Pole Vault (Finals) — 1 Abdul Shaft, (Punjab 
11 ft 3 Ins 2 Gajinder Singh, (Punjab), 
10 ft 7J ins 3 Lee -Copl C Bo>d, (Arm> 
Sports) 

One Mile (Finals) — 1 W Shepphord, (Punjab) 
2 Petrie, (UP), 3 Harcharan Singh, 

(Punjab) Time — 4 mins 32j| secs 

100 Yards (Finals) —1 E Whiteside , 2 
Vernieux , 3 M Sutton Time — 9 1-19 

secs , a new India rccoid 

Discus Throw — 1 Gurdit Singh, (Patiala), 

2 White , 3 Priestlj Distance 133 ft. 1 Jins 

440 Yards Hurdles — 1 Asghar, 2 Latif, 

3 Ball Time — 58 l-8th secs 

880 Yards — 1 Bhalia , 2 Chengappa , 3 
Harcharan Singh ’J’inic — 1 min 59 l-5th 
secs — A new India record 

120 Yards Hurdles —1 M Sutton , 2 Whitm , 
3 litif. Time — 16 1-5 secs — A new India 
record. 


Shot Put —1 Zahui Ahmed , 2 Abdul Shakooi , 
3 Priestlv Distance 33i ft 
Javelin Throw (Women’s) —1 Tille\ J 
Penningei , 3 Wrshadullah Distance 78 It 
7 ms 

220 Yards — 1 Vernieux , 2 WhitH?side 
M Sutton Tunc — 22 3-10 secs — A ik w 

India record 

Three Mih'S Race 1 Kishcn Singh, 2 Giijj.i 
Singh, 3 S D Singh Time — 15 nuns 
23 1-1 6 sees 
lie cords — 

100 Yaids — WhiU'side’h 9 7/10 secs 

Hop Stt*p and Jump — Nir.nijan Singh''' 
46 ft 4 ins 

120 Yards Hurdli s --M Sutton’s 1 5 2-10 si (- 
880 Yards — G P BlulU’s, 59 2-10 secs 
220 l^’ards — R Venii'ux, 32 3-10 secs 
Long Jump — Niranjan Singh’s, 22 ft 101 in 
Poie \ault —Abdul Shaft’s 1 1 ft 3 in 
Swimming. 

The following ari' the ri'sults of Wie Swnnnun'-' 
events held at Patiala — 

110 Yards Free Style— (All-India) —1 
Ram Sliawoo, (Bengal) , 2 Shushil 
(Bengal) , 3 Michael Brogan, (Puuj.ih) 

Time — 1 min 12 4-5 secs 
(Western Asiatic) — 1 Raja R.im Sh.nven, 
(Bengal), 2 Shushil Bose, (Btmgal) , 3 (Oitli, 
(Palestine) Time — 1 min 12 4-4 secs 

220 Awards Breast Stroke — G F Tionnn' 
(Punjab) , 2 Darshan Singh, (Pnnj.ih) , 
3 P K Bannerjec, (Rmgal) I’lnn - 
min 39 2/5 secs Palestine did not t.iK' 
part in this event 

One Mile— (All-India) —1 N. C ’'••‘I'J" 
(Bengal) , 2 Michael Brogan, (Punj.tn) - 
Time — 28 mins 14 4-5 secs 

(Western Asiatic) —I Malik , 2 Guth, 
tine) , 3 Brogan. Time- — 28 miiib l 

4-5 secs. 
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110 Yards Back Stroke — 1 Bakshi Ranbir, 
(Punjab) , 2 Holman, (Punjab) , 3 P K 
Banerjee, (Bengal) Time — 1 min. 39 4-5 

sees Palestine did not participate in tins 
event 

Wregtling. 

The Bantams — l f'hamanlal, (Punjab), 118 
lbs 2 S Hose, (Bengal) , 119 lbs 

Feathers — 1 A 0 Ohosh, (Btmgal), 120 lbs 
2 Muiarilal, (Punjab), 118 Ib'^ 

Lightweight — 1 Ajaibsingli, (Punjab), 139 
lbs 2 D T) Sharma, (U P ), 1451bs 

WeltcTs — 1 Bashld Anwai, (F P.) 2 

Mohamed Ashraf, 152 lbs 

Middles — 1 Durgadpas, (Punjab) 2 31 C 
Goho, 1 58 lbs 

Light Heavy — 1 Mohammed Ashraf 

(Punjab), 152 lbs 2 JT. K 8h<*e, (Btuigal) 

Basket Ball- 

Pun jab . .. .. 18 points 

United Provinces .. 17 points 

Indian Hallways Athletic Meeting — 

N W Hallway Champions 
100 yards — Whiteside (N W ) 1 , Hodrigues 
(S 1 ) 2 Time 10 sees 

Hop, Step and Jump — Whith'r (N W ) 1 . 

Davis (1C B ) 2 Distaiuv 40 f<M‘t 5i incheB, 
Mile — ])urgiali(N S ) 1 , Sadhiiram (N W ) 2 
I'ime 4 minutes 44-4-5 seconds 
220 yards — Whlh'slde (N W ) 1 , Hodrigues 
(81)2 Time 23 1-5 seconds 
Polo Vault —Hamid 1 , ChatU'rji (E B ) 2 
Height 10 feet 8 inches 

440 yards — Sebastian (N S ) 1 , Braganza 
(M S M ) 2 Tune 54 1-10 sc'tonds 

Throwing the Javelin — White (N W ) 1 , 
P( Igai (E B ) 2 Distanct 1 01 lu t inches 

120 >ards huidles — Wliitei (N W ) 1 , Davis 
(E B ) 2 Time 16 2 5 seconds 
Mile Helay — N W H 1 , M S M 2 Tune 3 
minutes 52 seconds 

High Jump — Francis (E B ) 1 , Smith (8 1) 
2 , Paul (N S ) 3 Height 5 feet gg inches 

Throwing the Hammer — Marshall (N W ) 1 
Distance 94 feet 1^ Inches Vaughara (B B 
and C. I ) 2. Distance 80 feet 9J Inches. 

880 Yards — ^CJonnolly 1 , Bonham 2. Time 2 
minutes 8 seconds 

Long Jump — Whiter (N W ) 1, Rozario 
(E. B ) 2 . Distance 20 feet 4J inches. 
Throwing the Discus —Whiter (1^ W ) 1 , 
McDonncl (B B and C. I ) 2 Distance 
101 feet 4i inches 

Shot Put — PhilUps (N. W ) 1 , Ferret (E B ) 
2. Distance 38 feet 

^lile Belay (Medley) — N W H 1 , E B. B 
2 , B, B, and C. I. R 3. 


Bombay. 

All-Tndla 15 Miles C>cle Haoe— B.A.A.C. 
Challenge Cup — 

1 B Malcolm, (Malcolm Cv cling Club), 
Tune— 36 mlim 15 secs ,2 J K Irani 
(Malcolm C.(’ ) , S J B (luard, (Malcolm 
CC), 4 F MaeD'od, (2nd K.O S B., 
Lucknow ) 

Bombay University Meeting — 

100 Yaids — J (\istellino (8 X ) 1 ; C M. 
Tluma>a (8 X ) 2 , H Hibeiro (8 X ) 3. 

120 Yards Hurdles — C M Thimaya (8 X ) 1; 
J Castidlino (8 X ) 2 , H llilKdro (8 X ) 3, 
Time — 16 1-5 sc'cs 

75 Yards Ladles — atlss X Dias (S. X ) 1 ; 
Miss T D’Avolne (W ) 2 , Miss J D’Sllva 
(8 X ) 3 Tune— 10 2-5 sees 

220 Yards — C M Thhnava (8 X) 1 ; and 
CastelHno (8 X ) dead hi at , H Rlbelro 
(8 X ) 2 Time — 23 3-10 secs 

Txmg Jump — .T Castcdlino (8 X ) 1 , H, 
Hibeiro (8 X ) 2 , B D Padwal (E) 3. 
Dlstame 18 feet 7 ins 

440 Yards — C M Tlilmava (8 X ) 1 ; H. 
Hibeiio (8 X) 2, T D’Costa (8 X ) 3, 
Time 60seis 

Ladles’ Hi* lav Haee — Wilson College 1 ; 
8t Xaviers 2 

One Mile —V H Basnir (C M ) 1 , M. P. 
Agaikar (8 X ), 2 , A Atliaidc (8 X ) 3. 

Men's He lay — 8t Xaviei’s, J , Elphinstone, 2 
Tug-of-War — -Winners — Giant Medical 

Putting the Shot — J E Dodds (8 X ) 1 ; 
J M Kharbari (8 X ), 2 , C M Thimaya 
(8 X ), 3 Distance 31 feet 7 ms 

Polo Vault ~M D Kane (G 8 M ), 1 . 
H Riberio (8 X ), 2 , Krishnamurth 
(G M ), .3 Height 8 feet 10 ins. 

880 Yards Finals — C M 'Phlmaya (8 X ) 
1 , A Athaide (8 X ), 2 , V H Basru 
(G M ), 3 'J’une — 2 mins 12 4-5 8008 

3 Miles Haee — V H Basnir (G M ), 1 ; 
M P Agarkar (8 X ), 2 , B D Padwal (E) 

3 Time— 1 6 secs 

10 Miles Walking Haee — 8 H Kothar 
(8 X ), 1 , M P Agarkar (8 X ), 2 ; 
H Deshpandc (W ), 3 Time — 1 hour 36 
2-3 mins 

30 Miles Cycle Race — M P Clioksl (8, X ), 1 
8 A SheUim (8 X ), 2 , M H. Chowna 
(8 X ), 3 Time — 1 hour 22 mins 

Wrestling — 8 V Joglekar (G S M ), 1. 
H A Wadla (W ), 2 , D X Savant (L ), 3; 
and 8 V Javeri (I ) 

Cross Country (4 Mile) — M P Agarkar 
(8 X ). 1 . V R Basrur (G M ), 2 , G Singh 
(S X ), 3 Time — 23 mins 16 4-6 sees. 

Half Mile Swimming — V H Basrur (Q M.), 
1 , P M Banieha (S X ), 2 , X. F. Saher 
(G. M ), 3 Time — 15 mins 24 1-5 secs. 
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Pigsticking and Rifle Shooting, 


50 Yards Swim — P M Barueha (S X ), 1 , 
V I) Kotnis (S X), 2, E P Vajifdar 
(S X ), 3 Time — 36 secs 

(S X ) St Xaviers , (W ) Wilson , (E) Elphin 
stone , (I ) Ismail , (S) Sydenham , (O M ) 
Orant Medical, (G S M) Gordhandas S 
Medical , (L) Law Collei^e , <S T ) Secondary 
Training (Allege 

Five-Mile Challenge Cup — 

1 X G Xair, 42 mma 53 4-5 sees 2 M E 
Iver, 46 mins 3 1-5 secs 3 S Bawood, 
46 mins 43 2-5 sees 4 Mendonca 5 M 
K Bannerjee. 


Poona. 

Bombay Presidency Police Inter-Bistrict 

Championships — 

The following are the results — 

Lord Lloyd's Cup for Athletics Won b> 
Belgaum 

The Pogson Memorial Cup for Senior Hockey. 
Won by West Khandesh Eunners-up 
Belgaum 

The Guldcr Cup for Junior Hockey, Won by 
Bijapur Eunners-up G I P Eailway 

The Kennedy Cup of Tug-of-War Won liy 
Bharwar 

Sir Maurice Hayward’s Cup for Tug-of-War 
Eiiiim rs-up Sholapur 

Sir Franc is Griffith’s Cup for Cross Country 
Eace Won by Belgaum 

Eao Bahadur Kokje’s Cup for Wrestling 
Won by Sahadu Bhondl of Ahmednagar 
2nd Babu Govind of G I. P Eailway 

Lord Sydenham’s Cup for Physical Training 
Won by Satara Eunners-up Eatnagiri 


Sir J^eslie Wilson Cup for the best all round 
man Won by Mahomed Hank of Belgaum 

The Down Challenge Shield Won b\ 
Belgaum 

100 Yards — (Individual Prizes) 1 Mahomed 
Hanlff (Belgaum) 2 Anna Eama (Satara) 
3 Mahadoo Bala (Poona) 

440 Yards Eace — 1 Mahomed Harnff 

(Belgaum) 2 James John (Dharwar) 

3 Masha Basraya (West Khandesh) 

880 Yards Eace — 1 Kasha Basraya (West 
Khandesh) 2 Sltaiam Shinde (Poon i) , 
3 Bawood Ajam (Belgaum) 

Obstacle E^ice 1 Tanaya Bhiwa (Bast 
Khandesh) 2 Jaekson Sakharam (fehola 
pur) 3 Sltaram Shinde (Poona). 

Eelay Eace 1 Bharwar , 2 Poona 

The MacBonald Challenge Cup for Sub 
Inspectors Eevolver Shooting and the 
Eao Saheb B M Eane’s Challenge Cup for 
100 Yards Eace Won by K S Shaikh 
Amir Eahim of Ahmedabad 

Beatty Memorial Cup for Eevolver Shooting 
Won by Mr P M Stewart 

Soiiter Challenge Cup for revolver snap 
shooting Won by Mr G Y S Farruiit 

I P Officers Eifles Shooting Cup Won 1)\ 
Mr L A Paddon-Eow 

Mr E E Turner’s Cup for Musket Snapshoot 
ing Won by Mr W E G Smith 

The Kennedy Challenge Cup for best aggregat( 
score in Officers events. Won by Mr G \ 

S Fan ant 

Officers 100 Yards Won by Mr. P M 
Stewart Eiinner-up Mr W L k 
Herapath 


Bachraons — 


PIGSTICKING. 

I Hog Hunters Eaces — 


Kadir Cup— Heavy weight — 

Mr Grey of Skinners Horse on “Granite'” Horman’s “Khazipiir” 


Eunners-up Mr Armstrong (Skinners Horse) 
on Mr Grey’s “Hermoino” and Capt Harvey 
on Spider 


Lightweight 

Mr Atherton’s “ Eefugee”. 


RIFLE SHOOTING. 


Meerut 

Army Eifle Cliampionships (India) — 

The prize winners were as follows — 

King’ g Me dal and Es 100 — Sgt W H Bayes, 
(13-18th Hussars ) 

Small Bronze Medal and Es 60 — Xaik Lai 
Singh, (Jodhpur Sardar Infantry) 

Small Bronze Medal and Es 40 — Sepoy Hari i 
Singh, (Ist Eajinder Sikhs ) I 


Small Bronze Medal — Xaik Walaiyat 
(1-15 Punjabis), L-Xaik Harkarbir Gurunti 
a-6 E Gks ) , L -Cpl Light, (2nd E Sussex) 
Lieut Mason, (10th Eoyal Hussars) , E S M 
Parkyn, (Ist B C L I ) , Sub Sher Bil Khan, 

(2-16 Punjabis), C S M Challlnor,(lst Cheshires) 
Pte Grampion, (1st Xorfolks) , Capt Wilkinsoii- 
(K O Y L I ) , Hav Xandbahadur Thapa, (1 ^ 
Gurkha Eifles), Sgt Brayson, (KO.Y.Ll). 
L -Xalk, Bata Singh, (2-16 Punjabis) ; Sepo'' 
Mangal Singh, (4th Patiala Infant^) , L 
Pershad Gurung, (15 E. Gurkha Eifles), Sgt 



Rifle Shooting. 
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Bowles, (D C L T ) , B Q !M S Hammond, 
(K R B C ^ Sowar Piare Singh, (Jodhpur Sadar 
Bis'^ala) , Major Tnrnham, (lOth R Hussars), 
(’ H M Barna Singh Thapa , (J-2 Gurkha 
Rifles), H.iv Rxinprasad Tiiapa, (1-0 Gurkha 
Rifles), Hav Harman All, (10-15 Punjabis), 
Sgt Cole, (Simla Rifles) , Sgt Buttle, (1st 
Noi folks) , Sgt Bian, (Kt East Surreys), 
D -Major, Sadul Singh, (Jodhpur Sirdar Kissala) , 
Lieut Jagdip Singh, (3rd Patiala Infantry)* 
r S M Richards (ist Cheshiies) , R S M 
Burke (N -W Railway Regt ) , b -llaf Paatab- 
singh, (1st Rajindcr banciMs), Lk iit Baker 
(IstCMn shires) , Pte llmnett, (2nd H Sussex), 
Sgt K( mp, (1st Norlolks) , (' S M Eaimei 
(Ist KS L I), Itls Osman (Jham Khan (1st 
Hyderabad Lancers), Sgt Paithbeit, (1st Black 
Watch), Naik Bajaisingh, (.lodlipiu SIrdai 
Infantry) , liieut Newall (K O Y L I ) , Sowar 
lail Singh, (Jodhpur Sirdar Rissala) , L-Naik 
Jital (fliall, (1-5 R Gurkha Rifles), L -Daf 
Saffatulla Khan, (1st Gwalior Lancers), L -Cpl 
Newton, (Cameroniaiis) , Hay Nizam Din, 
(10-15 Punjab Regt), Daf Mohd Umar Khan 
(Bhopal Lancc'rs) , (’apt (^ass, DSO , MC, 
(KOYLT ), Sgt Bradford, (10th Royal 
Hussars), L-Naik, Piarelal, (Dholpiir Naiamg 
Infantrv), D -Major Mohd Yusuf Khun, (2iid 
Hyderabad Lancers) 

Class Cliamplonships — 

Cla<fi> 1 — British Officers Number of flrers 
38 1 Lt F O Mason, (LOth Royal Hussars), 

380 2 (’apt B C Wilkinson, (K O Y L T ), 
.375 3 Major A S Tnrnham, (lOth Ro>al 
Hussais), 350 

(7cp? 9 2 — Biltish Aimy Warrant Officers and 
Scrgc'antB Numbeus ot flrers (15 1 R S M 
W Parkyn,(lstD O b 1 ), 380 2 (’ S M H 
T (ffialhnoi, (1st (’lieshiros), 370 3 vSgt G 

Brayson,(K O Y L 1 ), 370 

Clms 3 — British Army Uorpoials and other 
ranks below the rank of Corporal Number of 
llres 30 1 L -Cpl J Light, (2nd Royal Sussex), 

382 2 Pte C Ciampion, (1st Norfolk Regt), 

378 3 Pte T Bennett, (2nd R Sussex Regt ), 


Class 4 — Auxiliary Force India Number of 
flrers 20 1 Sgt C B (3ole, (Simla Rifles), 352 

J (' Q M S Mahon, (2nd B B & C I ), 385 
3 C Q M S C B Golf, (N W Railway), 333 

Class 5 — Indian Army Number of flrers 17 

1 Sub Sher Dil Khan, (2-15 Punjab Regt ), 380 

2 Hav Nandbahadur Thapa, (1-5 11 Gurkha 

Rifles) , 375 3 C H M Barna Singh Thapa, 

(2-2 Gurkha Rifles), 350 


Class 6 — Indian Army Number of flreis 17 

1 Naik Waliayat Klian, (1-15 Piinjalils), 393 

2 L-Naik Harkarbir Giiiimg (1-5 11 (iurkha 

Rifles), ,18.1 3 li-Naik JUnta Singh, (2-15 

Punjab Rifles), 36G 

Class 7 — Tndl.in State Forces Number of 
flrers 22 1 Daf Major Sidul Singh, (.lodhpiii 

Siidar Rissala), 349 2 Lieut Jag(llp Singh), 

(3rd Patiala Infantry), 348, 3 Ills Osman Ghani 

Khan, (1st Hyderabad Laiuvrs), 346. 

Class 8 — Indian State Foret's Number of 
flrc'rs 28 1 S'poy Maugal Singh, (4th Patiala 

Infantry), 302 2 Sowar Pant' Singh, (.lodhpur 

Sirdar Rissala). 300 3 Naik Lai Singly (Jodli- 

jmr Sirdar Infantrj), 358 

Class 9 — ^[ndian Territorial Fortes Number 
of flrers 3 1 Hav Nazar Molitl (1 1-1 PuujabiB), 

281 2 H.vv Az.id Klian, (11-1 Punjabis), 

274 3 Lieut Miuitfar Khan, (Ll-i Punjabis), 

244 

Lutkoek Cup — (1) Challenge Cup Small 
Silver Medal anti Rs 100 — Naik Wabiyatkhau, 
1/15 Punjabis, (2) Largo Brtmzt' Medal and 
Rs 50-~L/Cpl bight 2ntl R Sussex Regt , 
(3) Small Bronze Medal anti Rs 30 — Naik 
Bijaisingh, Jodlipur Sartlar Infantry , Rs 30 
Sgt Biavson, 2nd KOYbl , and Rs 20. 
Capt Wilkinson, 2nd K O Y L I. 

The Army Championships, (India), which are 
detided on tin' aggregatt' totals ot tin* three 
matches, have rt'siiltod as follows — 

British Army Championships — 1st A R A. 
Gold .Tc'Wt'l, li/l'pl .1 Light, 2nd It Siinsex lU'gt 

382, 2nd A RA Silvei Jewi 1, bn ut F () 
Mason, 10th Royal Hiissar.s, 380, 3r(l AKA 
Bronze Jewel, R S M Parkyn, let I) (’ b I 380 

India Army (’hainpionship — 1st Magdala 
Gold Medal, Naik Walayatkhan, l/I5t/h Punjab 
Kc'gt .39 3, 2nd M.igdala Sllvei Mt'dal, L/Naik 
Harkarbir Gunmg, l/5th Royal Gurkha Rifles 

383 , 3rd Magdala Bronze Medals, Sub Shordll- 
khan, 2/15 Punjab Regt 380 

A R A (India), Cup, value Rs 1 00 and Rb 50 
in cash. L /Naik Harkabir Gurung, l/5th 
Gurkha Rifles 

A Largo Bronze Medal and Rs 50 — C S M. 
Chalhnoi, 1st Che.shircs 
A Small Bronze Medal and Rs 40 — Lt. 
3Ia8on, 10th Royal Hussars 

Rs 30 Hav Bhagwan Singh, Jodhpur. 
Narsingh Infantry 

Rs 20 C Q M S Mahon, 2nd B B. & C I, 
Railway Regiment. 
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SWIMMING. 


Bombay. 


Palestine beat Bombay — 

100 Yards (Breast stroke) — E Godardl 

i Palestine 1 minute, 184-5 seconds) b»‘at M 
Uibottom (I minute 10 4-5 seconds) 

400 Yftrds (Free stylo) — E Giitb (Palestine — 
5 miuut.es, 2‘i 4-5 BO(onds) beat M Hillel 
(6 minutes, 10 seconds). 

100 Yards (Back stroke) — E Godard 
(Palestine — 1 minute, 22 4-5 seconds) lx at 
Itoder (1 minute, 20 seconds) 


100 Yards (Free style) — E Guth (Palestine — 
64 0-10 seconds) beat Macdonald (65 1-5 
seconds) 

PlnnKinK — E Spilling (E W P A — 59J feet) 
bent Rebino (Palestine — 57 feet) 

200 Yards (Free st\l(“) — E Guth (Palestine— 
2 miniib's, 31 4-5 seionds) lieat N Goictjii 
(2 minutes, 48 seconds) 

R<*lav — -E W P A (M Bobottom, 1) 
McClumpha, D Hay) beat Palestine (1) 
Ri'bino, E Godardl, E Guth) Time 1 
minutes, 21 seconds. 


YACHTING. 


Bombay. 


Seventh Day Cups — 
‘ II ’ Class . 

Sea Birds 
Tomtits 


“ Viking IJ ’ 
“ Guillemot ” 
“ Bimt.j ” 


Inter-Club Invitation Races — 

Bombay Sadiug Association 70 pts 

Royal Connaught Vaeht Club 57 pts 

Ro>alBombav Vacht Club 40 pts 

Si'cundorabad Sailing Association 47 pts. 


Poona. 

Captain’s Cup — 

P A Street, South Staffords , . 1 

The following are the pUcings and points for 


the whole event, each competitor ha\Ing raced 
thiec times — 


1 

Street 

0, 0, 9-27 

2 

Hazlerigg 

0, 8, 8-=25 

3 

Forestier- Walker 

7, 0, 6 --22 


Thomas 

8, 7, 7-22 

5 

Mac Rae 

7, 8, 5-20 

6 

Mrs Thomas 

6, 4, 8=18 


Boxall 

5, 4, 0-18 

8 

Henderson 

3, 6, 6-r. 


Parry 

4, 5, 6=15 

10 

Me V can 

li 

11 

Carroll 

5, 6, 1 = 12 

12 

Lucas 

8, 1, 1=10 

13 

Ashley 

2^ 

o 

11 


Balwm 

1, 1, 7= 0 
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ABDUL HAMID, Sir, Khan Bahadur Diwan, 
Bar-ot-Law, Kt ,C.I.E.,O.B.E., Chief Minister, 
Kapurthala State b. 16 October 1881. m. a 
daughter of Khan Sahib Sheikh Amlr-ud-Din, 
retired Extra Asstt. Oommiasioner in the 
Punjab. Edttc, : Oovemment Collie, Lahore. 
Judge, 1909 , Supdt. of the Census Operations 
1911 , Head of the Executive and Revenue 
Depts as Mashir Mai , Fellow of the Punjab 
University ; Lately Member, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council ; Chief Secretary, March 1915 ; 
Chief Minister, 1920 Khan Bahadur (1916), 
OBE (1918), CIE (1923)— Knighted, 
3rd June 1933 Appointed by the Government 
of India Chairman of the Banking Enquiry 
Committee for the Centrally Administered 
Areas, 1929-30 Delegate at the Assembly 
of League of Nations in 1931 Address 
Kapurthala 

ABDUL KARIM, Maulavi, BA., M.L C., 
Government pensioner , Member, Council 
of State , Member, Bengal Legislative Council 
since 1926, b 20 Aug. 1863 m Ayesha Khatun 
of C;!alcutta. Educ Sylhet and Calcutta Started 
as a teacher in the Calcutta Madrasah , 
Assistant Inspector of Schools for Mahomedan 
Education for about 1 5 years , Inspector of 
Schools, Chittagong Division, for about flve 
years Ptiblications History of India for 
^ginners in English, Bengali, Hindi and 
Urdu ; Students’ History of India. The 
Mahomedan Empire in India in Bengali , 
Hints on Class Management and Method 
of Teaching in English ; and Mahomedan 
Education in Bengal (English) Address 
13-1, Wellesley Square, Calcutta. 

ABDUL QAIYUM, Nawab Sir Sahibzada, 
K C I E (1917), b. 1866 , formerly in Foreign 
and Political Department , Government of 
India and Pol. Agent Khyber Black Moun- 
tain Expedition 1888 (despatches), Samana 
Expedition 1891, Tirah Expedition 1897-8 
(despatches, Khan Bahadur), Zakka-Khel 
Expedition 1908 (C I.E.) , on Indo-Afghan 
Boundary Commns 1894-5 ; has been an 
M.L A. since 1923 ; received title Nawab 
1916; and Kaisar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal 1929 
One of the founders of and Life Hony Secretary, 
Islamia College, Peshawar , Member, Indian 
Round Table Conference , First Minister, 
N W F P Government. Address Peshawar. 

ABDUSSAMAD KHAN, Sahebzada Sir, 
Cl E (Kt , 1934), Holds 1st Class Kaisar-i- 
Hmd , Chief Minister, Rampur State b 
September 1874 tw A Princess of Ruling 
Family of Loharoo State Educ In India 
under European Tutors Private Secretary 
to His late Highness 1894 to 1900 , Chief 
Secretary 1900 to 1930 ; Chief Minister 1930 
onwards , Was deputed as an Adviser 
to Indian States Ddegatlon , Round Table 
Conference, August 1931 , Imperial Econo- 
mic Conference, Otttawa, May 1932 and 
Delegate on behalf of Indian States to the 
Assembly of League of Nations, 1933 
Address The Mall, Rampur (State), U P 


ABERCROMBIE, John Robertson, Mer- 
chant, Director, Wilson Latham <k Co., 
Ltd., b June 11, 1888. tn. Elsie Maude d. of 
E. W Collin late I C.S Edue : Cheltenham 
Coll Came to India as Assistant in 1910 ; 
joined I A R O Feb 1916. Joined 18th 
K G O. Lancers in France, May 1916 ; active 
service in France, May 1916 — March 1918 and 
in Palestine March 1918 — Feb 1919 Military 
Cross and mentioned in despatches. Vice- 
President, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926 , President, 1930, Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council, 1926-26 and 1980-8]. 
Address Central Bank Buildings, Bruce Street, 
Bombay. 


ABHEDANANDA, HiS HoUNESS SrbEMAT 
SwAMi, Ph.D (New York ) , President, 
RamakrJshna Vedanta Society, Calcutta, 
Spiritual Teacher, Lecturer and Author b. Oct. 
2, 1866 Educ Calcutta University Dis- 
ciple of Sri Ramakiishna Paramahamsa and 
a spiritual brother of Swaml Vlvekananda, 
a Trustee of the Belur Math and Ramakrishna 
Mission. Went to London in 1896 to lecture 
on Hindu Philosophy (Vedanta) In 1897 
went to New York, U. 8 A , and organised 
the Vedanta Society of New York. Lectured 
before educational institutions, societies and 
universities for twenty-five years in England, 
America and Canada Returned to Calcutta 
in 1921 and established the Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Society of which he has since been 
President and also of Ramakrishna Vedanta 
Ashrama at Darjeeling, of Ramakrishna 
Ashram at Salkea, Dt Howrah and of Rama- 
krishna Vlvekananda Ashram at Muzzafar- 
pur of Chatra Bhaktashrnm, Dist Seranpur 
as well as of “ Abhedananda Institute ” 
Darjeeling Publications Reincarnation , 
Spiritual Unfoidment , Philosophy of work , 
How to be a Yogi , Divine Heritage of 
Man , Self-Knowledge (Atina Jnan) , India 
and her People , Gospel of Ramakrishna; 
Sayings of Ramakrishna . Human Affection 
and Divine Love , Great Saviours of the 
World, ” The Doctrine of Karma ” ; The 
Religion of the Twentieth Century; “ Lectures 
and Addresses in India , ” and a number of 
pamphlets in English and Bengali , Founder 
and Editor of Bisioa-Bani, an illustrated 
Bengali monthly Magazine of the R. K. V 
Society. Address Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, 19/B , Raja Raj Klssen Street, 
Calcutta. 

ACHARyA,M.K.,B.A.,L.T ,Ex-M.L.A .Public 
Worker and Journalist, b. 1876, m. Eukmani 
Ammal, in 1894. Two sons. Edue: at theMadras 
Cliristian College. Lecturer, 1896 to 1902 : Head 
Master, 1902-1917 , independent political 
worker since 1917 Publications Portraits 
from Indian Classics, A Hand-Book of Morals, 
Kumuda” a drama, Dasaratha ** a tragedy, 
“ Shri Krishna Kama Mrlta,** The Basic 
Blunder in the reconstruction of Indian 
C3ironoIogy by Orientalists, Indo-Brltannia, 
etc ; elected as a Member to the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly by the Chinglepet cum 8. 
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Arcot Non-Mahomedan Constituency in 1023 
and 1020. Till 1028 a prominent Member 
of the Swaraj Party and the Congress Since 
1929 a prominent member of the All-India 
Vamashram Swarajya Sangha of Orthodox 
Hindus Address 46, Lingha Chettl Street, 
Madras, E 


ACLAND, RiOHARh Dyke, The Bight Bev 
M.A., Bishop of Bombay, (1929). b. 1881 
Edue, Bedford and Oxford Deacon 1006 , 
Priest 1906: Curate St Mary's, Slough 1005- 
10 ; S. P. G. Missions, Ahmednagar, Kolha- 
pur, Dapoli, Bombay, 1911-1029 Address 
Bishop's Lodge, Malabar Hill, Bombay 6. 


ADDISON, M4JOS-GENERAL George Henry, 
M A (Camb ), M I Mech E , D S 0 (1915), 
C M G (1917), C B (1933) , Engineer-in- 
Chief, Army Headquarters, India, since Maj 
1932 h 13 May 1876 m Margaret 
Henderson, 1905 Bd\(c Wellington College, 
B M Academy, Woolwich , Kmg’s College, 
Cambridge (Eellow Commoner) First Com- 
mission in II E 1805 , served throughout 
8 African War, 1899-1902 , Great War, 
1914-1918 , Promoted to Major-General m 
1931 Address Army Headquarters, Delhi 
and Simla 


ADVAKI, Motiram Showeiram, Kaisar-1 
Hind Gold Medal (1919); President, Hydera- 
bad Educational Society 6. *12 October 
1868. m Margaret Annesley, d. of the late 
B ev . Charles Voy sey , Edvc I’he Albert School 
and Presidency College, Calcutta Barrister 
(Inner Temple), 1892 , Practised in Karachi, 
1892-1004, Assistant Judge, Hyderabad, 
1004 ; Acted as District Judge, Hyderabad, 
1906, Permanent District Judge, 1911. Serv- 
ed in Thann, Surat. District Juclge, Broach, 
1917-1922 and District Judge, Nasik, until, 
June 1924 Address: No. 6, Bungalow, Can- 
tonment, Hyderabad, Sind. 


AGA KHAN,Aoa Sultan Mahomed shah, P C 
(1934) , G.OIE (1902),GC.SI (1911),GCV. 
O. (1923) ; K C.I.E. (1898) ; LL D.. Hon Camb 1 
1876; Brilliant Star of Zanzibar, 1900, 1st 
Class; has many religious followers in East 
Africa, Central Asia and India , head of Ismail 
Mahomedans , granted rank and status of first 
class chief with salute of 11 guns in recogni 
tion of loyal services during Euroi)ean War 
PtMication: India in Transition. Address 
Aga Hall, Bombay. 


AGABWALA, Lala Girdharilal, B A , 
Advocate. High Court, Allahabad, Member, 
First Legislative Assembly b. 16th Feb 1878, 
m. sister of Lala Banwari Lai Gupta, B.A , 
LL.B, VakU, High Court (Muttra). Educ 
Agra College, B.8 M , London Moved resolu- 
tion In Legislative Assembly re Indian 
Governors, Chief Justices, etc , 27th Sept 
1021 at Simla and Bill to remove inequalities 
between Vakils and Barristers. Was 
Director, Moradabad Spinning and Weaving 
Mills for 10 years, and of Babrala Cotton Gin 
and Press Co., Ltd., for 6 years , original 


member, U P. Chamber of Commerce , Secry., 
U. P. Hindu Sabh^ Elected Member of 
the first Bar Council, Agra Province, 
President, Agarwal Seva Samiti (Social Service 
and Scouting). Piiblications : an article re 
use of aircraft during war in “ Le^tlmite de 
la Guerre Aerienne,” Proposed legislation for 
protection of Cows and improvement of 
Cattle in India, Hindu Home and Temple 
in London, Parallel Agra Tenancy Act, 
1926, and the Law of Pre-emption , Member, 
Hindu Law Besearch Society, Member of 
Court, Benares Hindu Uni^rerslty. Address 
33, George Town, Allahabad. 


AGA SHAH BOOKH SHAH, Nawab Shah 
Bookh Yar Jung Bahadur (1923) b, 1874, 
eldest s of Aga Akbar Shah , g s of H H the 
First Aga Khan, m e d ot the late Aga 
Shahabuddin Shah (1897). Educ English 
and Persian Hon A.D C. to H E H the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1918 , Hon Private 
Secretary to H H the Aga Khan, 1900 , M L 
C , ex-Presldent, Poona Suburban Municipa- 
lity, 1925 to 1931 , Founder and President, 
Servants of Islam Society, Poona, 1926, 
ex-Director, Queen Marv’s Technical School 
for Disabled Indian Soldiers, Kirkee, 1923 , 
Life Fellow, Boyal Society of Arts (London) 
since 1927 , President, Poona District Muslim 
Educational Society, Poona, since 1928, etc 
Address 13, Connaught Hoad, Poona. 


AHMAD, DR Zia-Uddis, C I.E , MA. 
(Cantal) ), Ph 1) , D S( . M L A , Pro Vic 
Chaufidlor, Muslim University, Aligaili, 
1920-28 b 1878 Edur Aligarh Triu 
Coll , Cambiidge (Sir Isaac Newton Scholar) 
Paris, Bologna, Hazbe (Cairoh Gottingen (Ph 
D ) and Allahabad (D Sc ), Member of Calcutta 
University Commn , Address Member, 
Legislative Assembly, New Delhi. 


AHMED, Kabeerud-DIN, M.L.A Bar-at-Lnvr 
and Advocate, Calcutta High Court , 
Landholder, b. 1886 Educ Malda Govt 
High English School and Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Called to the Bar i» 
1910, Member, University Court, Daccti 
Founder of Bengal Jotedars and Baiv-d" 
Association and its Hon. Secretary , takf ^ 
great Interest in agriculture, was elea((i 
Presdt , Bengal Agricultural Couferem * 
In 1917; Organiser, Founder and President, 
Indian Seamen's Union, Calcutta, 1922--* , 
elected its Patron, 1929 Elected member, 
Bengal Legislative Council in 19-n - 
elected member. Legislative Asaembi' 
1921-23 , 1924-26 ; 1927-30 , re-elected again m 
1980 from the Bajshahi Division , Founder or 
Parliamentary Muslim Party in Indian’ 
Legislative Assembly 1924, and its Chief Wlm 
Member, Central National MahomedanAsso . 
Calcutta , Member, Democratic Party ' 
Indian Legislature, 1921-23 ; Member of ” ‘ 
Boyal Commission on Labour, 19*”^" 
Publications * Handbook of Equity, 

Law, etc. Address 10, Hastings St re . 
Calcutta , Blshwanathpur, Kansant l 
Malda (Bengal). 
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AHMED, Khan Bahadub Kazi Sib Azizu- 
DIN, Kt., C I.E , O B.E , I S O , Chlet Minister. 
Datia State b. 7 April 1861. Educ • at 
Gonda HlKh School, w d of Mlrza Mahomed 
Ismail, Subordinate Judge, Gonda, 1893 
Served In the P C, 8., U. P., for 34 years 
during which time acted as Magistrate and 
Collector, Bulandshar and Asstt. Director 
of Agriculture and Commerce, U. P. ; was 
on deputation with His Majesty the late Amir 
of Ka Dul during his Indian tour , services lent 
to Bharatpur State In 1910 for employment as 
Bev. Member of Council of llegency , trans- 
ferred to Dholpur, 1913 and retired from Gov- 
ernment service in 1920 but continued to 
serve His Highness the Maharaja of Dholpur 
asJadhial Minister, rendered valuable 
services to the British Government during 
non-co-operation days 1922-23 and 1930-31 
Appointed Chief Minister, Datia, in 1922 
Is member of the Court of the Delhi 
University and Aligarh University and 
Trustee, Agra College, Member, Senate 
of the Agra University, was Fellow, 
Allahabad University, 1907-20, and Member, 
Royal Asiatic Society, London , State Scout 
Commissioner for Datia State , President, St 
John Ambulance Association and Red Cross 
Society, Datia State Centre. Awarded by 
the Grand Priory, St John’s Gate, London, 
an insignia on admission as an A^ssoclate 
Serving Brother of the Venerable Order of the 
Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem Was 
awarded a jagir of Rs 5,000 per annum in 
recognition of his meritorious services by H. 
H the Maharaja of Datia on the occasion of 
the celebration of his Sliver Jubilee Publica- 
tions : Author of about 40 books in English 
and Urdu including life of H M King George 
V and H R. H the Prince of Wales, 
Commentaries on Criminal Procedure Code 
and U P. Land Revenue Act , translated 
into Urdu at the request of Government of 
India proceedings of the War Conference, 
1919 and History of Coronation Durbar, 1911. 
Address Datia. 


AIRMAN, David Wann, C I.E. (1912), 
Consulting Engineer to the Cawnpore 
Improvement Trust. f>. 8 December 1863 
Educ . : Cooper’s Hill. m. Marlon Drummond 
Stewart. Joined P. W. D , 1885. Retd., 1918, 
Publication * Roorkee treatise on water 
supply, Consulting Engineer for the Cawnpore 
Water-Work, etc. Address: Charleville, 2, 
Simla ; and 18, Clyde Road, Lucknow. 


ainscough Sir Thomas martland, Kt.( 1932) 
CBE.(1926),M Com .F.R.G.S. His Majesty’s 
Senior Trade Commissioner in India and Cey- 
lon h 1886. m Mabel, d of the late W. Lincolne 
of Ely, Cambs. two s. one d. Educ.: Man- 
chester Gr. School, Switzerland and Man- 
chester University. In business In China, 
1907-12; Spl. Commissioner to the Board 
of Trade in China, 1014 ; Sec., Board 
of Trade Textile Committee, 1016; Sec , 
Empire Cotton (Growing Committee, 1917; 
Expert Assist.to Persian Tariff Revision Com- 
JttlBsion, 1920. Member of the Royal Asiatic 
Society Central Asian Society and Fellow of 


the Royal Society of Arts. Pubhcatiops : 
“Notes from a Frontier,” Address : Bengal 
Club, Calcutta 


AIYANGAR, Chetlurd Duraiswami, BA., 
B L , Advocate, Madras and Mysore High 
Courts and Ex-Member, Legislative Assembly. 
b 1873 Educ Madras Christian College and 
Law College Schoolmaster for two years, 
then Vakil from July 1899 , occupied offices of 
President, District Congress Committee, Dist. 
Conference, etc President, 1’aliik Board and 
Chairman, Municipal Council, Chlttoor, for 
some years President, Andhra Provincial 
Conference, 1928 , President, Postal, and R.M. 
S Union, Madras Province, 1929 , Publications. 
Estates Land Act in Telung , Sri Venkatesa or 
the First Archa ; lessons from Sil Bhagavad 
Gita , Hinduism in the light of Visishta 
dvaitam, Gandhi Unveiled. Address Chlttoor. 


A.L1, A. F M Abdul, M.A b 1884 Son of 
Nawab Bahadur Abdul Latif Khan, Cl E . 
Educ • St. Xavier’s, Doveton College, Calcutta. 
Founder of Moslem Institute, Calcutta, 
Founder and Editor of the Journal of the 
Moslem Institute Joined Bengal Civil Service, 
1906 , placed on special duty, Political Depart- 
ment, Bengal, as Special Press Censor, Sept. 
1918 to March 1919 , Police Magte , Allpore, 
September 1921 to March 1922 , Appt. 
Keeper of the Records of the Govt, of India and 
Ex-Officxo Assistant Secretary to the Govt, 
of India, April 1922. Secretary to the India 
Historical Records Commission , Trustee 
and Honorary Secretary of the Indian Museum, 
Fellow, Calcutta University ; Member of the 
Court of the Dacca University , Member. 
Executive Committee of the Countess 01 
Dufferin Fund. Past President, Rotary Club 
of Calcutta. Member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, District Charitable Society ; Governor 
of the Calcutta Blind School ; President of 
the Bengal Olypmio Association ; Member 
of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
Flying Club , Secretary, Calcutta Historical 
Society , Vice-President, Calcutta Mahomedan 
Orphanage. President of the Refuge for the 
Homeless and Helpless and Governor of the 
Calcutta Juvenile House of Detention, 
Address : 8, Turner Street, Calcutta. 


ALI, Khan Bahadur Mir Abad, 
Merchant Jaglrdar h. August 1789 
m. to Leakut-Anlsa Begum, d. of 
Nawab All Yaver Jung, Bahadur of Hydera- 
bad (Deccan) Educ.' Nizam Coll., Hyder- 
abad. Hon. Magte , Madias, 1012. Member, 
Imperial Legislative Council, 1913-20, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-23; Presdt. 
Elect, Dlst. Political Confee. of Pullampet, 
1916. Presdt Elect, DIst. Political Conference 
Malabar, 1918 ; Presdt., Provincial Educa- 
tional Confee., Poona, 1919; Presdt., Madras 
Presidency Muslim League, 1917-20; Preedt.- 
Elect of All-India Unanl Confee , Delhi. 1017* 
President, Unani-Ayurvedio Confee., Hyder- 
abad, 1922. Publications: ** Maasharat,** Ur- 
du translation of the Use of Life by Lord 
Avebury ; *' Iraq-wo-Iran " Member, Cioemo* 
politan Club and Nizam dub, retired from 
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Public Life, 1927, visited holy places in 
Iraq and Persia in 1929. Visited holy places 
in Palestine, Syria, Ej?ypt and Hedjaz in 
Arabia in 1932 Address Banganapalle 

ALIEHAN, Kunwbk Hajeb Ismaiel, M L A.; 
Bales of Asraull Estate, (Bidandshahr). 
Chairman, City Board, Mussoorle b Dec. 
1897. m. d of late Kunwer Abdul Shakur 
£han, Chief of Dharampore Edtitc. : Persian 
and Arabic at home, English St Peter’s College, 
Agra. Was elected a Member of the City 
Board, Musaoorie, 1922 Junior Vice- 
Chairman a year later Attended Wembley 
1924), Fellow of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion. Toured European countries, Western 
Asia and Northern Africa (1924-25), Chair- 
man, Proposed High School Committee, 
Mussoorle (1925), General Secretary, 
Beoeption Committee, All-India Muslim- 
Balput Conference (1925) ; Vice-President 
and Hony. Treasurer of the All-India Muslim 
Raiput Conference Elected Member of the 
United Provinces Legislative Council from 
the Bulandshahr District Moharamadan Rural 
Constituency (1926); Secretary, Ghana Nand 
School, Mussoorle (1927-29). President, 
Anjuman Islarala, Mussoorie (1928-29) 
Manager-ln-Charge, Islamia School, Mussoorle 
(1929-30). Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly from the Meerut Division 
Muhammadan Rural Constituency (1930) 
Member of the Governing Body the School of 
Agriculture, Bulandshahr. President, Tliak 
Memorial Library, Mussoorle. Hereditary 
Darbarl of the (k»vernment Chief Whip 
and founder of United India Party in the 
Assembly , Member, Public Accounts Com- 
mittee of Government of India , Member of 
Standing Ha) Committee and Labour and 
Industry Committee Publications Talim-e- 
Nlswan Muslim Rajputan-l-Hind Council 
Speeches, Presidential Address of Mussoorie 
Tanzim Address . Summer — Devonshire 
House, Mussoorie Winter — Asrauli Estate 
(Bulandshahr). U.P. 

ALI IMAM Sir Syed. (See under Imam). 

ALI, Shatteat. 6 Rampur State, 10th March 
1873. Eduo , : M.A.O. Coll., Aligarh 
(Capt. Cricket XI). In Govt. Opium Dept 
for 17 years. Sec and Organiser, Aligarh Old 
Bovs' Assoc. Trustee, M A.O. Coil. Organised 
collection of funds for Aligarh University. 
Interned during the war. Prominent leader 
of the Ehllafat movement, 1919-20, and of 
Kon-eo-operation movement Sec., Central 
Efailafat Committee. Founder and 
Secretary of Ekuddam-l-Kaaba Society 
Appoints Member, Round Table Conference 
to represent Moslems , travelled in Moslem 
lands and helped in organizing the World 
Moslem Conference , visited Egypt, Palestine, 
Syria, Irak, Zemen and Hejaz. Invited to 
America to deliver lectures about India and 
Islam in 1933. Address * Khllafat House, 
Love Lane, Bombay, 10. Rampur State, U.P 

ALWAR, HIS HiaHNBSS Bharat Dharam 
PRABHAKAR SBWAI MAHARAJ RAJ RISHI 
Seri Jby SiiraHJi pav Vsbrbndra Shiro- 
MAHI, O.O.8.T. (1924), G C.I.B. (1919),K.0.I.B 
(1919), K.O.S.I. (1911) Col. In British Army, 


1919 ; General In Chief of the Alwar State 
Forces; b. 1882; 8. father. His Highness 
Shri Sewai MaharaJ Mangal Sighjl Dev 
Veerendra Shlromanl, G.C S 1 , 1892 ; one 
c ; maintains two regiments of Infantry and 
one Garrison force The infantry participated 
in operation for relief of Pekin, 1900 -.Infantry 
and cavalry both served at front in European 
War , State has area of 3,185 square miles, 
and population in round figures of 7,60,000. 
salute, seventeen guns B^reations * Rac- 
quets ; shooting, fishing; polo (his Polo team 
won the Open Cup at the Delhi Durbar, 
1903) ; motoring ; tennis Address * The 
Palace. Alwar, Rajputana India, T.A. Aiwa- 
rendra, Alwar. 

ANANTA KRISHNA AYYAR, The Hon'ble Mr 
Justice Rao Bahadur C V , B A., B L , Judge 
of the Madras High Court b 1874 Educ . Mad- 
ras Christian College and the Madras Law Coll- 
ege .Carmichael and Innes Prizeman in Law 
Apprenticed to the late Justice P R. Sundara 
Ayyar Enrolled as a Vakil of the Madras 
High Court, in 1898 ; Election Commissioner, 
1921-23 Government Pleader, Madras, 
1923-27 Acted as a Judge of the Madras 
High Court In 1927 Appointed Advocate- 
General, Madras, in March 1928 , Elevated to 
the Bench as a permanent Judge in December 
1928 ; Member of the Law College Council 
from 1921-1931 ; First Chairman of the 
Madras Bar Council. Address : ” Sweta 

Sadan ”, No 1, Brodies Road, Mylapore, 
Madras. 

ANDERSON, Sir George, Kt (1924) , C T E 
(1920) , M A (Oxon) , Educational Coui- 
misslonor to the Government of India b 15th 
May 1876 m to Gladys Alice Moron y 
Educ. Winchester College, University Coll(‘go, 
Oxford Transvaal Education Department, 
1902-10, Indian Educational Service, 
Professor of History, Elphinstone College, 
Bombay ; Assistant Secretary, Calcutta 
University Commission, 1918-1919, Member, 
Enquiry Committee of the Muslim Universitj , 
Aligarh, Oct. 1927 , Member of the Education 
Committee of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 1928-29 Publications Tht 
Expansion of British India British Admini- 
tration in India , Short History of the British 
Empire Address Government of India, 
Simla and Dellii. 


ANDERSON, The Rt. Hon. Sir John, PC 
GOB. (1923) G C.I. E Governor of Bengal 
(1932). b 8 July, 1882 m. Christina (d. 1920) 
3rd d of the late Andrew Mackenzie of 
Edinburgh * one «. one d Educ , : George 
Watson’s Ck>llege, Edinbu^h, and Edinburgh 
and Leipzig. Universities Entered the Colonial 
Office in 1906. Secretary of the Northern 
Nigeria Lands Committee, 1909 ; Secretary of 
the West African Currency Committee, 1911 , 
Principal Clerk In the office of Insurance 
Commissioners, 1912 ; Secretary to Insurance 
Commissioners, 1918 ; Secretary, Ministry of 
Shipping, 1917-19; Additional Secretory to 
the ^cal Government Board, April 
Second Secretary, Ministry of Health, ’ 
Chairman of the Board of Inland 
1919-22 ; Joint Under- Secretory to the Lord 
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Lieutenant of Ireland, 1020. Permanent 
Under- Secretary of State at the Home Office, 
1022 to 1932. .4 dWrm . Government House, 
Calcutta. 


ANDREWS, Charles Freer, Professor In I 
the International University of Rabindranath , 
Tagore at Sautiniketan, Ben (^al b 12 February | 
1871. Edm : King Edward's School, 
Birmingham and Pembroke College, , 
Cambridge. Fellow and Lecturer of Pern- i 
broke College, Cambridge, 1899 Professor | 
in St Stephen s College, Delhi, and member of | 
Cambridge University Brotherhood, Fellow i 
and some time member of Syndicate, Punjab i 
University from 1904 to 1913, since that date | 
at Santiniketan, Bengal Publvcatumg . , 
“ Christianity and the labour Problem ", ' 
‘‘North India", “The Renaissance in ' 
India", “Christ and Labour", “The 
Indian Problem *, “Indians in South Africa ", 
“To the Students," “ The Drink and Drug ' 
Evil." " What I owe to Christ," " Christ in ' 
the Silence " Correspondent, Manchester ' 
Quardxan Cape Argus, Natal Advertiser 
Address Santiniketan, Bolpur, Bengal. ' 

ANK.LIKER, LT -COL. AMIR-UL-UMRA SARDAR 
SirAppajirao Sahib SitoleD£Shmueh,Sbna , 
Hardoo, Sah-Shri, K.B E (1919); CIE 
(1913) , Member of the Gwalior Govern- 
ment in Department of Revenue, since j 
1918 and Vice-President, Council of Regency, ' 
(1926) b 1874. Educ: Belgaum Pte. Secre- 
tary to the Maharaja of Gwalior, 1897 m 
the youngest daughter of the late Maharaja j 
Jayjlrao Sahib Scindla of Gwalior : 
Address Gwalior. 


ANNA RAO, CHALIKANI, BA (Chemistry), I 
Landholder and Director of Luxmi Rangam { 
Copper Mines, b 1 January 1909 m to Ana- , 
suyadevl, d of Rajah of Panagal Educ 
Presidency College, Madras. Address 
Bobblli, Vizagapatam District 

ARGOT, Prince of. Sir Ghulam Mahomed 
Ali Khan Bahadur, GCIE. (1917),' 
K 0,1 E (1909 ) b 22 Feb 1882 s. father, 
l‘H)3. Premier Mahomedan nobleman ot 
Southern India, being the direct male 
descendant and representative of the Sovereign , 
Ruler of the Kamatic. Educ . Newington Couii 
Wards Institutions, Madras undei C Morrison, 
M A , Member of Madras Legislative Council, , 
1904-6 ; Member of the Imperial Legislative | 
Council (Mahomedan Electorate) of the Madras 
Presidency, 1910-13 , Member of the Madras ' 
Legislative CJonncll by nomination, 191 6; Presi- 
dent, All-India Muslim Association, Lahore , 
President, South India Islamiah League, , 
Madras Presided All- India Muslim League, , 
1910, Life Member, Lawley Institute, Ooty , 
Life Member, South Indian Athletic Associa- 
tion, Club, Gymkhana Madras. Address , 
Amir Mahal Palace, Madras. 

AROGYASWAMI MUDALIAR, Diwak Baha- 
dur Rayapuram Nallatberan, B.A., B.C.E , 
Rao Bahadur (1915) and Diwan Bahadur 
(1925) ; b. 18th April 1870. Edue : Madras 
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Christian College and College of Engineering, 
Madras. Luteied service under Madras 
Government Asstt. Engineer in 1806 and 
retired as Superintending Engineer in 1925 
Minister for Public Health and Excise (resigned 
in March 1928) Address * Leith Castle, San 
Thome, Mylajiore 


ASH, Herbert Dudlpt, AMI E.B., Director, 
Turner Hoare A Co ,Ltd b. 1879 m. Madeline 
Edith Ash Edue Hailey bury College. .Attach- 
ed 29th Lancers, 1915-17, Staff Captain 
Indian Cav. Brigade, 1017-19. Twice men- 
tioned In despatches. Address C/o Turner 
Hoare and (;o , Ltd., Bombay. 


ASTON, Arthur Henry Southcote, M.A. 
(Oxoo), Bar-at-Law, (Lincoln’s Inn.) Additional 
Judicial Commissioner in Sind. 5. 4 July 
1874 m. to Lilian, d of the late Col. A R. 
Savile Educ Harrow School, Balllol College, 
Oxford Ihiblic Prosecutor in Sind, 19M , 
Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay, 1906 ; 
Acting Additional Judicial Comndssioner In 
Sind, 1920-23. Puthcahons . Joint Editor, 
Starling's Indian Criminal Law (8th Edition), 
Editor (9th Edition) Address : The Ridge, 
Bath Island, Karachi. 

AYANGAR, Valangiman Krishnaswam 
ARavamudha, M.A. (1914); C.T.B (1928); 
Secretary, Indian Central Banking Enquiry 
Committee b 16th December 1891. d, ol 
Prof. K R. Ramaswaml Ayangar, Prof, of 
Mathematics, Engineering College, Madras 
(letiicd) , Edue: Kumbakonam Government 
College and Madras Presidency College. Office 
of the Accountant General, Madras , Personal 
Assistant to the Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta ; Asstt. Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, Govt cl India , Jt Secretary to the 
Royal Commlpslon on Indian Currency and 
Finance , Under- Secretary to Govt of India, 
Finance Department , Member of the Joint 
Committee on the Reserve Bank of India 
Bill , Under- Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, Govt of India. Officer on special 
duty, Finance Department, Govt, of India 
and Secretary, Indian Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee Budget-Office, Finance 
Depaitment, (Government of India Address 
Wingate, Simla 

AZIZ, Syed Abdll, Bariistei-at-Law, Minister 
ot Education, Bihar and Orissa b 1885 
Edm Patna Collegiate Sclioo], Patna 
College and B N College Called to the Bai 
in 1911 by the Middle Temple Enrolk'd 
Advocate of Cahutta High Court, 1913 and of 
Patna High Court, 1916 Founded the 
Aujuman Islamia Urdu Public Library and the 
Patna Club , President, Anjuinan Islamia and 
Patna Muslim Orphanage , Interested in the 
dev(‘lopment of Urdu language , presided over 
Several Literal y Conferences , returned to 
Provincial Legislature In 1926 from Patna 
Division and again 1930 , leader of the Alirar 
Party in the Council , Minister of Education 
from January 16, 1934 Ad dr 

" Dilkuslia," Patna, E. I Ry. (Bihar and 
Orissa). 
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BABEE, Shum Shebe Junq Bahadook 
EANA.G eneial of the Nepaleae Army, G.B.E.. 
(Hon.Mil.) cr. 1919, K.O.S I (Hon.) cr. 1919, 

TL C.I.E. (Hon.) cr. 1916, Hon. Colonel, 
British Army (1927). b. 27 January 1888 , 
2nd 8. of His late Highness Hon. General 
Maharaja Sir Chandra Shum Shere Jung, 
Q.C B , G.C S.I., G C M G.. Q C V O., etc,, 
of Nepal and Her late Highness Bada Maha- 
rani Chandra Lokabhakta Larmi Devi, m 
1903, Deva Vakta Lakshmi Devi ; 2 « 2 d 
Director-General, Police Forces, Katmandu, 
1908-1 929 ; was present at the Delhi Carona- 
tiou Durbar, 1903 , visited Europe, 3908 was 
In charge of shooting arrangements during 
King George’s shoot In Nepal, Teral, 1911 , 
attached to the Army Headquarters, India 
(March 1915 to February 1919) as Inspector 
General of Ncpaieso Contingents In India 
during the Great War (Despatches, specially ; 
thanks of Commanders-in-Chlef In India, 
K.C S I , K C.I.E , for Meritorious Service ; 
received the lat class Order of the Star 
of Nepal with the title of Supradlpta 
Manyabara, 1918; the thanks of the Nepalese 
Government and a Sword of Honour) , 
European War (Wazlristan Field Force, 
1917) Despatches; special mention bv 
Commandor-in-Chlef In India and Governor- 
General in Council , the Nepalese Military 
Decoration for bravery ; the British War 
and Victory Medals ; at Army Headquarters, 
India, as Inspector-General of Nepalese Con- 
tingent during Afghan \N ar, 191 0, (Despatches 
GB.E. ; India General Service Medal vith 
Clasp). Bepresented Nepal at the Northern 
Command Manoeuvres (Attock, Nov. 1925) 
In memory of his son Bala Shum Shere 
supplied (1921) Bokhara, a hiil-station in 
Nepal, with pipe drinking water at a cost 
01 over Rs. 1,00,000. JLddrm ; Baber Mahal, 
Katmandu, Nepal, tna India. 


BADLEY, Brenton Thoburn (Bishop), M A , 
D D , LL D , Fellow of the American 
Geographical Society , Member, Phi Beta 
Kappa Fraternity , Member, Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon Fraternity , Bishop of the Methodist 
Episcopal Chi rch, Bombay Area, h May 29 
1876. m Mary Putnam Stearns of Boston 
University, Boston, Mass , U S A Educ . 
Philander Smith College, Nalni Tal (High 
School) , Ohio Wesleyan Univ , Delaware 
Ohio, B A , D D , Columbia Umv New York 
City, M.A. ; Simpson College, Indlanola, 
Iowa (LL D ) Professor of English Literature, 
Lucknow Christian College, Lucknow, 1900- 
1909 ; Gen. Secretary, Epworth League, 
India and Burma,1910-17, Associate Secretary, 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, 1918-19, 
Executive Secretary, Centenary Movement, 
India and Burma, 1920-24 , Consecrated Bi- 
shop (American Methodist Episcopal Church) 
May 1924. Publications “ The Making of 
a Christian College in India” (Calcutta) 1906 ; 
” God’sHeroes , Our Examples” (Mysore City) 
1913 ; ” New Etchings of Old India” (New 
York) 1917 ; ” India, Beloved of Heaven” 
(New York) 1918 ; ” Hindustan's Horizons” 
(Calcutta) 1923 , ** Indian Church Problems ” 
(Madras) 1980 ; ” The Solitary Throne ” 

(Madras) 1931 , “ Visions and Victories in 

Hindustan” (Madras), ” Wanie of India” 
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(Madras) 1932 Address’ ” Bobinson 
Memorial”, Byculla, Bombay. 


BAGCHI, Satisohandra, B.A., LL.D., Barrister- 
at-Law; Principal, University Law College, 
Calcutta, b. Jan 1882. Educ. Santipur Muni- 
cipal School, Calcutta; St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, B. A., Calcutta University, 1901, 
B.A., LL B., Cambridge Dublin, LL D., 
Trinity College, Dublin, 1907 , Fellow, Cal- 
cutta University, 1909, Tagore Professor of 
I.aw, 1915 , Member of the Faculty ot Law, 
Dacca Uni 1931 , head of the department 
of Law, Allahabad Uni 19.31-32, Dean of the 
Faculty of Law, Allahabad Umv , 1931-32 , 
Asutosh Mukeiji Lecturer in Law, Calcutta 
Univ , 1931, called to Bar, Gray’s Inn, 1907 
Address. Principal's Quarters, Darbhanga 
Buildings, University Law College, Calcutta. 


BAILEY, Arthur Charles John, King’s 
Police Medal (1920), C I E (1931), 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police h 
2nd October 1886 m to Heather M. H 
Hickle. Educ . St Andrew’s College and 
King’s Hospital, Dublin Joined Indian 
Police, 1906 Address . Belgaum, M. & S 
M. Ely. 


BAIRD, Major-General Harry Beauchamt 
Douglas, CB,CMG,CIE,DS0, Cron 
de guerr, (France) with palms , Commander 
Deccan District b 4th April, 1877 7v 
Mary, d of Captain A Caldecott Edui 
Clifton and R M C Sandhurst 12th Bengal 
Cavalry , lirigade Major, I G C , A 1) C to 
G O C in Chief, Aldershot , A D C to O 0 C 
1st Corps, B E F , G S O (Ind ), Ca\ Corj)S , 
O C 8th Argyllshire Highlandeis , G O ( 
75th Imp Brigade, B E F , B G G S , Balu- 
chistan Coips, Third Afghan War, G 0 t 
Zob Brigade , Commandant SOS Be Igauiu , 
D A and Q M G , Northi'rn Command, G 0 C 
Kohat District , G O C Deccan District 
Tirah, 1897-1898, (ireat War, France 1914-18 . 
Third Afghan War, Waziristan Opcratiuiib 
1921 


BAJPAI, GiRJA Shankar, B.A. (0\on ) , B Sc. 
(Allahabad) , C B E. (Civil), 1922 , C I E , 5 
July 1926, ICS , Joint Secretary to the 
Government of India, Department of Edu- 
cation, Health and Lands, b. 8 April 1891 
Educ. : Muir Central College, Allahabad and 
Merton College, Oxford. Appointed to the 
ICS. in November 1915; Asstt. Magistrate 
and Collector, United Provinces, 1915-1919, 
Undcr-Secretary to Government, United 
Provinces, 1920-21 , Private Secretary to the 
Rt Hon. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri and Secretary 
for India at Imperial Conference, 1921 , and at 
Conference for Limitation of Armaments, 
Washington, 1921-22 , on deputation to the 
dominions of Canada, Australia, and New 
Zealand to investigate the status of Indian 
residents in those territories, 1922 , Under- 
secretary to the Government of India, Dept 
of Education, Health and Lauds, 1923 ; 
ing Deputy Secretary to the Government 
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India, Department of Education, Health and 1 
Lands, 1924 ; Secretary to the Indian depu- 
tation to South Africa, 1925-26, Deputy Secre- { 
tary to the Government of India, June 1926. I 
Address . Secretary to Government of India, 
1927-29; Private Secretary to the Leaders 
of Indian Delegations to Geneva, 1929 and 
1930 ; Joint Secretary to British Indian 
Delegation to the Indian Bound Table Confe- 
rence, 1980-31 , Joint Secretary to Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands. 


BAJPAI, Pandit Sankata Prasada, Rai- 
Bahadur, B.A., Zemindar and Banker, b. 
Nov, 18, 1886. m. Shrimati Sumitra Devi. 
Edue ; Canning College, Lucknow ; Ewing 
Christian College, Allahabad and University 
School of Law, Allahabad. Elected Member, 
Benares Hindu University in 1017 ; Elected 
Hon. Secy., iCheri Dist. Board, 1918 ; Ap- 
pointed Hon Magistrate, 1918; Elected Chair- 
man, Lakhimpur Municipality, 1919, and 
Member of the Imperial Legislative Assembly. 
1920 , Elected Member, U P. Legislative 
Council, 1926 ; Elected Chairman, Education 
Committee, District Board, Viherl, 1029, 
Elected Chairman, District Board, Kheri, 
March 1933 Address: Lakhimpore, Kheri, 
(Oudh) 

BAKSHT SOHAN LAL, llAl Bahudur, Ex- 
M L A (non-Mahomedan Constituency, Jul- 
lunder Dnision) , Advocate, High Court, 
Lahore b 4 April 1857 Practised as Vakil 
in Kaiigra, JuU under and Lahoie Elected 
Member, Punjab Legislathe Council, 1913-20 
Address High Court, Lahore 


BALKBISHNA, Dr , M A , Ph. D , F S S , 
F R E S , F R Hist S , Principal and Prof of 
Economics, Bajaram College and Inspector of 
Secondary Education, Kolhapur, b 22nd 
December 1882. m Miss Dayabai Malsey, B P. 
N A. Educ Govt. High School, Multan , D A V 
College and Government College, Lahore, 
School of Economics and Politics, London 
Was Principal and Governor of Gurukula 
University, Hardwar, for one year , Vice- 
Principal for six years and Professor of History 
and Economics for 11 years Became Princi- 
pal, Rajaram College, 1922 Director of 
Economic Bureau , President, Kolhapur Scout 
Association ; Chairman, Secondary Teachers’ 
Association , President, TechnlcahSchool , Col 
Wodehouse Orphanage, Shahu D Free High 
School; Member, State Panchayat Publica- 
tions. (In English) Commercial Relations be- 
tween India and England (1924), The Industrial 
Decline inindia. Demands of Democracy (1925), 
Hmdu Philosophers on Evolution , Shivaji 
the Great, Indian Constitution (In Hindi) 
Seven books on History ^ Economics, Politics 
and Religion Historv of India (In Marathi) 
Address Shahpuri, KoUrapnr 


iiALRAMPUR, Maharaja Patlshwari 
Prasad Singh Sahkb, minor under guaidlan- 
ship of the Court of Wards, United Provinces 
^ 2 Jan 1914 vi No\ 1932, d of H H the 
late Maharaja Sir CJhandra Shamsher Jung 
Bahadur Rana, GCB, GCSI,GCMG. 
GC.V.O., DC.L (Oxon), F R G S„ Prime 


Minister and Commandcr-in-Chicf of Nepal 
Receiving Education at Mayo College, Ajmer 
Address . Balrampur. 

BANERJEE, Eai Bahadur Sarat Chandea, 
M A , D L , C.I E , Advocate, High 
Court, Calcutta, b 3rd October 1870 >n 
Sreemati Usha Devi Edue Presideno 7 
College, Calcutta and the Metropolita n 
Institution (Law) , Lecturer In Mathematics, 
Physics, History and Political Economy, Free 
Church of Scotland Institution, Duff (]!ollege, 
1892 , Vakil, High Court, 1893-1907 , Legal 
Assistant, Legislative Department, (lovt of 
India, 1907-14 , President, Calcutta Improve- 
ment Tribunal, 1914-1930 Address 29, 
Sastitala Road, Narikeldanga, Calcutta 


BANERJI, Sir Albion Rajkumar, Kt (1926) 
I C S., C S I (1921), C.I E (1911), b Bristol, 
10 Oct. 1871, m 1898 d of Sir Krishna 
Gupta Educ . Calcutta University, Balllol 
College, Oxford, MA, 1892. Entered 
ICS. 1895 , served as district officer in 
the Madras Presidency, Diwan to H H the 
Maharaja of Cochin, 1907-14 , reverted to 
British service, 1916 ; Collector and District 
Magistrate, Cuddapah, services placed at the 
disposal of Government of India, Foreign De- 
partment, for employment as Member of the 
Executive Council of H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, March 1916 Officiated as Dewau 
of Mysore, 1919 Retired from the I C.8 
Diwan of Mysore, 1922-26 Foreign Minister, 
Kashmir 1927-29 Awarded 1 Class title” Ra- 
jamantradhurina ” of Qandabherunda Order, 
with KhlUats by H. H, Ihe Maharaja tn open 
Durbar, Oct 1923 Publuations The 
“ Indian Tangle " (Published by Ilutclilnson 
& Co ) Address C/o Coiitts and Co 440, 
Strand, London, W C 2 

BANEBJI, Bhabo Nath, M Sr (Allahabad) Ph 
D (Cantab) , Meteorologist, Bombay (on lexve) 
5 15 August 1895 in Reinika Devi Educ 
Allahabad University, C'ential Hindu College, 
Jleuaros, 1912-16, and Canning College, 
Lucknow, 191 6-1 S, Researdi Sdiolar ami 
Assistant Palit Protessoi ot Physics, University 
post-graduate (\)llege of Science, Uahutta, 
1918-20, with Sli (' V Raman, Govornmont 
ot India University State Scholar from 
Allahabad Univ at Cavendish Laboiatoiv, 
Cambridge, with Sir J J Thomson, 1920-22 
Joined Indian Meteorological Service January 
1923, Meteorologist, Simla, 1923-26 As 
Meteoiologibt, Karachi Deer 1926toNov 1932 
founded and organised on Intel national lines 
the Hist aeroplane and aiiship meteorological 
centre at Karachi including a first class 
Observatory equipped with all self-recording 
meteorological instruments and investigational 
installations at the Airsliip Base, Drigh Road. 
On deputation to England, Scotland, Notway 
Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt 
Oct 1927 to August 1928 in connection with 
aviation meterology with particular reference 
to Airdilps Fellow of the Royal Meteorolo- 
gical Sodoty, London, 1928 Made special 
study of the Meteorology of the uninvestigatod 
international air route from Persian Gulf to 
Karachi writing a book ‘ Meteorology of the 
Persian Gulf and Mekran ’ the Hist of its 
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kind for that region Under London Air 
Ministry programme for the expected trial 
flight of the airsliip R 101 being responsible 
for the section Basra to Karachi set up a 
complete temporary organisation for all the 
detailed requirements of the airship Honorar v 
member, Karachi Aero Club Member from 
India on the “ Commission de I’application 
do la Meteorologie a’ la Navigation Aerlenne ” 
Permanent member, Indian Science Congress 
Meteorologist, Bombt^, since 15th November 
1932. Puhlicatiom The book “ Meteorology 
of the Persian Gulf and Mekran ’ ' and other 
original contributions in Physics and Meteoro- 
logy published in various Indian and Euiopeaii 
Journals Address . Colaba Observatory, 
Bombay. 

BANERJI, SUKUMAR, llAi Sahib, b a , Assist- 1 
ant Commissioner of Police in chaige of 
North Suburbs, Calcutta b 6 October 1880 
m. to Suhasinl, eldest d of late Kumar Satyes- 
war Ghosal of Bhukailas Raj Educ St Xavier’s 
College, Calcutta, Law class, Gove-nment 
College, Krishnagar , Bengal Police T'alning 
School , obtained First prize in Law in the 
Final examination of the Police Training 
School. Joined Calcutta Police in 1902 , 
has been on several occasions especially 
mentioned in the Annual Administration 
Reports of the Calcutta Police. Title of 
Ral Sahib conferred by Government, 
January 1931 Address Police Headquarters, 
Lai Bazaar, Calcutta 

BAPNA, Wazir-tjd-dowla rai Bahadur SM., 
C I E , B A , B Sc , LL B , Prime Minister to 
His Highness the Maharaja Holkar b 24th 
April 1882 m Shrecmati Anaud Kumari, d of 
the late Mehta Bhopal Singh, Dewan of Udai- 
ur Educ at Maharana High School, Udaipur, 
ovt College, Ajmer, and Muir Central College, 
Allahabad For about a year practised law 
in Ajmer Merwara , served in Mewar for about 
a year and a half as Judicial Officer, appointed 
District and Sessions Judge in the Indore 
State in Jan. 1907. In 1908 was appointed 
Law Tutor to H H. Maliaraja Tukojl Rao 
Holkar III , appointed His Highness' Second 
Secretary in 1911 and First Secretary in 1913 , 
appointed Home Minister in 1915 , retired 
on special pension in April 1921 , joined 
Patiala State as Minister and remained there 
till August 1923 , rejoined Holkar State 
Service as Home Minister in 1923 , soon 
after appointed Deputy Prime Minister and 
President of the Appeal Committee of the 
Cabinet. In February 1926 was appointed 
Prime Minister and President of the Cabinet. 
Address : Baxibag, Indore, C. I, 

BARI A, MAJOR (HON.) HI8 HIGHNESS Mi- 

harawal Shri Sib Ranjitsinbji, Raja of ; 
K.C.S J. (1922). b, 10 July 1886 ; two ». one 
d, Educ-: Rajkumar College, Rajkot; 
Imperial Cadet Corps, Dehra Dun, and in 
England. Served in European War, 1914-15 
and in the Afghan War, 1919 Receives a 
salute of eleven guns Address. Devgad 
Baxia, (Baria State Ely.) 

BARKER, John Stafford, M.V.O. (1911), 
P. W. Member and Cffiief Engineer, Holkar 


State b 6 Septr 1879 m. Mary Gertrude, only 
d of the late H L Moysey, I 8.0 , Cteylon 
Civil Service. Educ Bedford School and 
Royal Military Academy Commissioned in 
Royal Engineers, 1898 , retired as Lt.-Col 
March 1929 , Electrical Engineer, Delhi 
Durbar 1911 , CJhief Engineer, Holkar State 
1912 to 1915, 1919-1922 and since February 
1929 Served in Mesopotamia 1915 to fall 
of Kut-el-Amara, April 1916 ; mentioned in 
despatches for defence of Kut-el-Amar.i 
Was C R E Quetta for three and a half years 
before retirement from the Army Address 
Indore, Central India. 


BARNE, TheRt Rev George Dunsford ,M A 
(Oxon), C T E. (1923), O.B E. (1919), V.D 
(1923) , Elected Bishop of Lahore, April, 
1932. b May 6, 1879 m Dorothy Kate 
I Akerman. Educ Clifton College and Oriel 
Coll , Oxford. Asstt Master, Summerfields, 
Oxford, 1902-08, Curate of Christ Church, 
Simla, 1908-10, Chaplain of Slalkot, 1910, 
Chaplain of Hyderabad, Sind, 1911 , and 
Asstt. Chaplain of Karachi, 1911 12. Pnnn- 
pal, Lawrence R Military School, Sanawar 
Address . Lahore. 

BARTHE, Rt. Rev. Jean Marie , Bishop of 
Paralais since 1914. 6. Lesignan, Tarbe 
1849. Educ St. Pe. Seminary, Bishop of 
Trichinopoly, 1890 1914. Address : Shem-^ 
baganur, Madras Presidency. 

BARUA,Rai Bahadur Deviohaban, B.A ,B L , 
M.L.A., Tea Planter b. 1864. Educ • City 
(College, Presidency College and the General 
Assembly’s Institution, Calcutta. Joined tin 
Bar In 1888 and taking to tea plantation and 
having acquired 3 tea gardens at Jorbat n 
tired from the Bar In 1917 , Secretary, 
Jorhat Sarvaianik Sabha for nearly Pi 
years since 1890 Elected member of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly, 1921 , Hon 
Magistrate, Jorhat Bench. Address: Jorhat, 
Assam. 

BASU, Jatindra Nath, M A Solicitor, h 7 Fch 
1872 711 Mrs Sarala Basu Educ Hind a 
School and Presidency (College, Cakutt i 
Has been a member of the Bengal 
(’ouiicil almost continuously since 
President, Indian Association, Caliutti 
leader of People’s Party m Bengal Legislatui i 
delegate from Bengal to the Indian Koand 
Table Conte , is connected with so\er.il 
Educational and Social servkc oiganisatinn^ 
in Calcutta and is the head of B N 
A Co, Solnitors Address. 14, Balaiaia 
Ghose Street, Calcutta 

BATLEY, CLAUDE, A R I B A , Professor ef 
Architecture, Bombay School of Art, ako 
Member of Messrs Grogson, Batley and 
King, Chartered Architects b, Oct 1'^' ’ 
EdvAi at Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ipsvi'^n 
Articled in Ipswich. Practised in Kettering 
Northants and in London up to 1 
and in Bombay thereafter. Publicatwns 
dry articles and papers both In England ana 
India on architectural subjects. 

School of Art, or Chartered Bank Building, 
Bombay. 
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BATLIWALA, SORABJI Hormfsji, (B.A Eng- 
lish Literature and Latin) b 21 March, 1878 
Edtic . St Xavier’s School and College 
Connected with the Cotton industry , Technical 
Adviser to the CJourt Receiver of the Petit 
Group of Mills in Liquidation (1931) Has 
travelled extensively and studied the economic 
systems of various countries Publications 
Contributions on financial and economic 
subjects Address Green’s Mansion, Apollo 
Bandar, Bombay 


BBADON, Dr Mary, M.B B S (Lond ), Kaisar- 
i-Hlnd Second Class (1920) , P1*incipal, Lady 
Hardlnge College, New Delhi »n to R C 
Beadon, K C 8 G Edue at London (Royal 
Free Hospital) School of Medicine for Women 
Joined W M S in 1914 , in charge Dufferin 
Hospital, Lucknow, 1909-1918 , Superinten- 
dent, Women’s Medical School, Agra, 1918- 
1920 , Superintendent, Government Victoria 
Hospital, Madras and Lady Willingdon Medi- 
cal School for Women, Madras, 1921-1930 , 
Principal, Lady Hardinge Medical College, 
New Delhi, June 1930 Address : Lady 
Hardinge College, New Delhi. 


BEASLEY, Sir Horace Owen Compton. 
Kt cr 1930, O B E , Hon Mr Justice Beasley, 
Chief Justice of Madras since 1929 b 2nd 
July 1877 m 1909, Evelyn Augusta Atherton 
two s Educ Westminster School , Jesus 
College, Cambridge Called to Bar, Inner 
Temple, 1902 , Puisne Judge, High Court 
of Burma, 1923-24 , a Judge in the High 
Court of Madras, 1924-29 , served European 
War, 1914-19 , Western Front 1916-19 (Major 
O B E , despatches) , Major Regular Army 
Reserve of Officers Address High Court, 
Madras 


BEAUMONT, THE Hon Sir John William 
Fisher, MA (Cambridge), King’s Counsel, 
1930, Chief Justice of Bombay b. 4th Septem- 
ber 1877 m Mabel Edith d. of WiUiam 
Wallace (deceased) Educ. Winchester and 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, First Class 
Historical Tripos, 1899 Called to Bar 
Chancery Division Lieut R G A ,1916-1918 
Address " Coleherne Court ” Harkuess 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

BEDI RAJA, Sir Baba gurbuksh Singh, Kt 
cr. 1916 ; K.B B (1920), C.I.K , 1911 ; Hon. 
Extra Asst. Commissioner in the Punjab 
6.1861. A Fellow of the Punjab and Hindu 
Universities ; was a delegate to the Indo- 
Afghan Peace Conferenoe in 1919. Address 
Eallar, Punjab. 


BELL, Robert Dtjnoan, C S I (1932), C I E 
(1919), Member of Council of the Government 
of Bombay Educ Heriot’s School, Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh University and Trinity College, 
Cambridge m Jessie, d. D Spence, Esq 
Appointed ICS. Bombay, 1902. Secretary, 
^dian Industrial Commission, 1916-17, 
Controller, Industrial Intelligence, 1917-18, 
Controller, Oils and Paints, 1918-19, Director 
of Industries, Bombay, 1919-24. Secretary 
to Government, Development Department and 


Commissioner. Bombay Suburban Division, 
1924-30 Chief Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, 1930-32 Address : 
Secretariat, Bombay. 


BELVALKAR, Shrtpad Krishna, M.A. Ph D. 
(Harvard Univ ), 1 E S , Professor of Sanskrit 
Deccan College, Poona b 11 Dec i88] . 
Educ Rajaram College, Kolhapur and Deccan 
College, Poona and at Harvard, USA 
Joined Bombay Educational Department, 
1907 Prof , Deccan College since 1914 , one 
of the principal founders of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute and for several 
years its Hon Secretary. Also Hon Secretary, 
Poona Sanskrit College Association and General 
Secretary, All-India Oriental Conference Reci- 
pient of Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal, Publi- 
cations “History of Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar” , Edition and translation of Bhavabhutl’s 
“Later History of Rama ” in the Harvard 
Oriental Series , English translation of Kavya- 
darsa , Critical edition of Brahmasutra- 
bhashya with Notes and translation , Basu 
Malllk Lectures on Vedanta Philosophy, 
Calcutta University, 1925, and (in colla- 
boration with Prof Ranade) History of 
Indian Philosophy, Vol. 2 (out of the 8 pro- 
jected) , several papers contributed to Oriental 
Journals or presented to the Oriental Con- 
ferences, and other learned Societies Address : 
“ Bllvakunja,” Bhamburda, Poona, No 4, 


BENJAMIN, Vbn. T. Kurbvilla, B. A., Arch- 
deacon of Kottayam since July 1922 Forroei- 
ly Incumbent of Pro-Cathedral, Kottayam. 
1895-1922 ; Acting Principal, C.N.I., Kotta- 
yam, 1912-13, Surrogate, 1922, Bishop’s 
Commissary, 1923 Puhlicalions (in Malaya- 
1am) Notes on the Epistles to the Hebrews; 
Notes on the Epistles to the Thesaalonians : 
Devotional Study of the Bible. Editor of 
Treasury of Knowledge Family Friend. 
Address * Kottayam, 

BENNETT, George Ernest, M So , M Inst 
C E., M I.M.B , Chief Engineer, Bom- 
bay Fort Trust b. 1884 m. Frances 
Sophia Bennett. Educ : Stockport Grammar 
School, Manchester University. Assistant 
Engineer (Bridges), G I P , 1910-1916 : 

Fort Engineer, Chittagong, 1916-1019 ; Ex- 
Engineer, Calcutta Port Trust, 1019-24 : 
Senior Executive Engineer, Calcutta Port 
Trust, 1924-26 , Deputy Chief Engineer, 
Bombay Port Trust, 1926-30 ; Chief Engineer, 
1930 Address . Bombay Port Trust, Bombay. 


BENTHALL, Sir Edward Charles, Kt , Senior 
Partner, Bird & Co , Calcutta and F. W. Hoil- 
gers & Co , Calcutta, since 1929 , s of Revd. 
Benthall and Mrs Bentliall , b. 26Ui November 
1893 m 1918 Hon'ble Ruth McCarthy Cable, 
daughter of first Baron Cable of Ideford ; one 
son , Educ • Eton (King’s Scholar), Ki^’s 
College, Cambridge Served European War 
1914-19, India 1914-15, Mesopotamia 1016-18 
(wounded), Staff War Office 1918-19. Direct- 
or of numerous Companies, Director, Imperial 
Bank of India, 1016-82; Governor. 1028-80. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce. 
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1932; Piesident, Associated Chambers of 
Commerce of India and Ceylon, 1932 ; Dele- 
gate, Indian Round Table Conference, 1931-32, ! 
Indian Arnly Retrenchment Committee, 1931 .1 
Address : 37, Ballygunge Park, Calcutta, j 


BENZIGER, The Most Rev. Aloysics Mart, 
O.C D , b. Einsoedeln, Switzerland, 1S64 
Educ : Frankfort, Brussels ; Downside Came 
to India, 1890 Bishop of Tabee, 1900, Assistant 
to the Pont Throne, Roman Count, 1925 
Retired as Bishop of Quilon In August 1931 
nominated Titular Archbishop of Antmoe 
(Antinopolls) in recognition of his merits 
Address Carmel Hill Monastery, Trivandrum, 
Tra vane ore 


BERREBEY-HlLIi, Bt -Col Owen Alfred 
Rowland, M A , M D., Ch. B (Oxon ), M R 
C 8 (Eng ), L R C P (Lon ), IMS, Medical 
Superintendent, European Mental Hospital, 
Ranchi b, 22 Dec 1879 m Kunhi- 
mannyd of Nellary Raraottl. Educ at Rugby 
School, Universities of Oxford and Gottingen | 
and University College Hospital, London 
Entered Indian Medical Service in 1907. Ser- 
ved throughout Great War (East Africa 
Campaign) , Mentioned in Despatches Presi- 
dent, Indian Psychological Association , 
President, Indian Association for Mental 
Hygiene , Member of Indian Branch of the 
International Association of Psycho-Analysis 
Publtcations Numerous articles in scientific 
journals. Address . Kanke (P.O ), Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa 

BERTHOUD, EDWARD Henry, BA (Oxon.), 
1898 , Member, Council of State and Com- 
missioner of Excise and Inspector-General of 
Registration, Bihar and Orissa b 13 Sept 
1876 m Phyllis Hamilton Cox Educ at 
Uppingham and New College, Oxford Asstt 
Magte., Joint Magte and Magte. and Collectoi 
in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa since 1900 
Address Patna. 

BERTRAM, REV Francis, S J (or Bertrand), 
B A., D D , Kaiser-I-Hind (I class, 1921), 
Principal, Loyola College, Madras b 23 July 
1870, at Montigny-les-Metz, Lorraine Educ 
in the Society of Jesus Entered Society of 
Jesus, Aug 1888 , came to India 1888 , Princi- 
pal, St Joseph’s College, Trlchinopoly, 1909-25, 
Principal, Loyola College since 1925 , Member 
of Senate, Madras University since 1910 ; 
Member of Syndicate, since 1916 , Member, 
Academic Council, since 1923 , oiTg Vice- 
Chancellor, Madras University, April to 
September 1931, Address . Loyola CJollege. 
Cathedral P O , Madras. 

BEWOOR, Gurunath Venkatbsh,B a (Bom ), 
B A. (Cantab ), C I E., I.C 8 , Director-General 
of Posts and Telegraphs b 20 Nov 1888 m 
Mss Tingatal Mudholkar. Edw. Deccan 
Coll , Poona, and Sydney Sussex Coll , Cam- 
bridge Under Secretary to Govt , C P Dy 
Commissioner, Chanda , Postmaster- General, 
Bihar and Orissa and Central Circles ; Dy. 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Delhi, and Postmaster-General, Bombay 
Circle , Indian Delegate to the Aly Mall 


Congress at the Hague, 1927 and to the 
Universal Postal CJongress, London, 1929 
Address Delhi and Simla “ Shri Krishna 
Nlwas,” Poona 4 

BHABHA, Hormasji Jehangir, M.A., D. Litt 
J.P., C.I.B., Hon Pres Magte , Director of 
Tata Hydro-Electric Power Supply Co ; 
Member of Council of the Indian Institute 
of Science, Bangalore, deputed as a delegate 
to the Congress of lmi)eriai Universities 1926 
by the Universities of Bombay and Mysore. 
b. 27 June 1852 m. Miss Jerbai Edaljee Bati- 
wala Educ . Elphinstone College and in Eng- 
land. Asstt. Professor, Elphinstone College, 
1874-76 , Vice -Principal and Professor of Logic 
and Ethics, Central College, Bangalore, 1876. 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Mysore, 1884 , 
Education Secretary to Government, Mysore, 
1890 , Inspector- General of Education in 
Mysore, 1895-1909 , Munlr-ul-Talim (Mysore) 
1909 Puh • Special Report on Manual 
Training in Schools of General Education , 
Report on the Education of Parsi Boys, 1920, 
a Visit to Australian Universities, 1923, a Visit 
to British Universities, 1926 ; Modem Crema- 
tion and Parsees, 1922. Address . MalakofT 
Lodge, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay 6. 

BHAIRUN SiNGHJi Bahadur, Colonel 
Maharaj Sri Sir, K C.S I , b 16th 
Septemberl879. Educ, Mayo College Ajmer, 
Appointed Companion to H H. the Maharaja 
of Bikaner, 1895 and accompanied him in his 
Indian Tour in 1896. Appointed Member of 
State Council, 1898 and was from time to 
time Personal Secretary to His Highness 
Senior Member of Council and Secretary for 
Foreign and Political Department, Mahkma 
Khas , Foreign Member of Council, Political 
Member, Vice-President of State Council 
and the last Cabinet Also acted as President 
of Council during H. H’s visits to Europe 
Now in charge of the iwrtfolio consisting of 
Bikaner Fort, Fort Palace, Badakarkhana 
Devasthan and Goveinment General Records, 
Bikaner State Is Hon Col of the Sadul 
Light Infantry and Personal A D C to the 
Maharaja. Publications Bhairavbilas, Bhal 
rubnenod and Raslkbinod Son and heir Heroji 
Sri Ajlt Sinhji Sahib being Educated at Maj o 
College, Ajmer Address Bikaner. 

BHANDARI JAGAN NATH, Ral Bahadur, 
Raj Ratan, M A , LL B , Dewan, Idar State 
b Jan 1882 m Shrimati Ved Kunwarji 
Educ : Government College, Lahore, and Law 
College, Lahore Practised at Ferozepur till 
1914 ; Joined Idar State as Private Secretary, 
1914 , served there till 1922 as Political Secre 
tary and Ofladatlng Dewan , left Service and 
resumed practice at High Court, Lahore , 
appointed Dewan, Idar State, 1931 Address 
Himmatnagar, Idar State. 

BHAEGAVA, Eai Bahadur, Pandit Jawahar 
Lal, B.A., LL.B., Advocate. High Court, La- 
hore. b. Ist Oct. 1870. m. a, of L. Madan Lal, 
Bhargava of RewarL Educ, Slrsa M.B. School, 
Rewari M. B. School, Lahore Mission Coll , 
Lahore. Government Coll and Law Sch^b 
Prudent, Brt Asiocn,, Hisaar ; got Durbar 
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Medal and War Loan San ad , acted as Sec- 
retary, India War Relief Fund, Tiie Aeroplane 
Fleet Fund, King Edward Memorial Fund 
was elected member, Punpib Lcgiblitlve 
Council, 1916-20, and Legislati\e Assembly, 
1923 -2'd Life member, St .lobn Ambidanct 
Association and Chairman, Ilistiict Centie 
at Ilismr Address Hiss.ir (Vunjab) 


BHATE, Govind ChimNaJI, MA (Bom) 
h, 19 Sept 1870 Widower Kduc Deccan 
(College Professor in Fergusson College, Poon i , 
from 1895 to 1933 l*rincipal and Professor, 
WilUngdon College, Sangli, irom 1919 Puhh- 
cations , Principles of l^conornics. Distant 
Travels, Lectures on Sociology, Carlyle, 
Three Philosophers, Philosophy of the Fmc 
Arts. (All in Marathi) Speeches and Fssays 
(in English) , Kant and Shankaraehnrya 
(in Marathi) Address Willingdon College 
Post, Dist Satara. 


BHATTA, Major Sohan Lal, M A , M D , P. 
Ch (Cantab) , M R C P (London) , F P S E 
(1931;) F C P S (Bombay) , M (' (1918), 1 M 
S , Dean and Prof of Physiology, Giant Medi- 
cal College, Bombay b 5 Aug JH')l m Raj- 
kishorie Ed^ic Cambridge Uiiiv , (Pfterhouse), 
and St Thomas’ ITospital, London (\isu.ilt\ 
Officer and Resident Anaohtlietist, St ’J’homi-, 
Hospital, London, Clinical Assisi Children’s 
Department, House Snigeon, Ophthalmic 
House Surgeon Joined IMS 1917, saw 
active service with Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force (105tn Mahratta Ijiglit Infantry), 1918 , 
appointed Professor of Physiology, Gianl 
Medk^l College in 1920 and Dean in 1925 
Publications A number of scientific papeis 
in the Indian Journal of Medical Rcseardi 
and Indian Medical Gazette Address Two 
Gables”, Mount Pleasant Road, Malabar 
HiU, Bombay 

BHAVNAGAR, H. H MAHARAJA Krishna 
Kumar Sinhji, Maharaja of ; b l9th May 
1912, s. father Lt -Col H H Maharaja Sir 
Bhavslnhji Takhtaslnhjl, K C S I , July 
1919 Educ Harrow, England Installed 
with full powers, 1931 , maiiicd 1931 
Address Bhavnagar, Kathiawar 

BHOPAL, H H SiKANDER Saulat Kawar 
Iftikharul-Murk Sir Mohammad Hamidul- 
lah Khan, Nawab of, G C S i (1932), G C I E 
(1929), C S I (1921), C V O (1922) b 9th Sept 
1894 . is the Ruler of the second most impor 
tant Mohammadan State of India m 1905 Hei 
Highness Maimoona Sultan Shah Banco Begam 
Sahiba, succeeded in 1926 mother, Her High- 
ness Nawab Sultan Jahan Begam G C S I , 
GCIE, CI., GBE Has three daughters, 
the eldest of whom Nawab Gouhar-e-Taj- 
Ablda Sultan Begam is the heiress-presumptive 
Address Bhopal, Central India. 

BHORE, Sir Joseph William, K C I E , C B E 
(1920), C.I E (1923), K C S I , I C S , Member 
Vlcer^’B Executive Council, in charge of 
Department of Commerce and Railways 
0 6th April 187$, m to Margaret Wilkie Stott, 
M.B., Ch B (St -Andrews), M B E Educ 
Deccan College, Poona, and University 


College, London, Under Secy , Govt of Madras, 
1910, Dewan of Cochin State, 1914-1919; 
Dy Director of Civil Supplies, 1919 ; Secre- 
tary to the High Commsr. for India, London, 
1920 , Ag High Commsr for India in the 
United Kingdom, 1922-1923, Secretarv to 
Governmeut of India, Department of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands, 1924, and Ag Member, 
Vlccioy’s Executive Council, November 1926 
to July 1927 , Secretary to Govt, of India, 
Dei)t. of Education, Health and Land Records 
(on deputation with the Statutory Commis- 
sion on Indian Reforms, 1928-30 Address 
Windchffe, Simla and c/o The National 
Bank of India, Madras. 


BHUTTO, Khan Bahadur Sir Shah Nawaz, 
O B E (191 9) , K I H (1924) , C I K (1926), Kt. 
(1930), Mlnistoi for Local Self-Government, 
Bombay' b 1st March 1888 Educ Sind 
Madiessah and St. Patrick Higli School, 
Karachi Piesident, District Local Board 
and M L C , Bombay Council , Chairman, 
('o-opcrati\o Bank, District l^rkana , and 
Chairman, Bombiy Provintial Simon Com- 
mittee, Zamindar, Landlord and President, Sind 
Mahomedan Association Delegate, Round 
Table Conference IMernber, old Imperial 
CouiK il Under Muslim Paity in Bombay 
Couiuil President Sind A/ad Conference 
Address Secretariat, liombay 


BILIMORIA, ARDA8H1R JAMSETJEE, B A., 
b. 18 September 1864 Educ * Chandanwady 
High School and Elphinstone College,Bombay. 
Joined Messrs Tata in 1884. Retired 
3 921 Address C/o Dr Modi, Cooperage, Fort, 
Bombay 

BILLIMORIA, Sir Shapoorjbe Bomonjee, 
Kt (1928), M B E , J P , Partner in the 
linn of S B Billimoria cV Co , Accountants 
and Auditors b 27 July 1S77 m Jerbai, d. 
of Bhicajl N Dalai (1906) Educ, St. Xavier's 
College Honorary Presidency Magistrate, 
Meml»er, Auditors' Council, Bombay, Member 
of the City of Bombay Improvement Trust 
Committee, Vic«. -President, Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber, 1926-27 , President, Indian Mer- 
chants’ Cliarabcr, 1927-28, Member, Govern- 
ment of India Back Bay Inquiry Committee, 
1927-28 President, Indian Chamber of 
Commciccin Gnat Britain, 1928-29 Member, 
Indian A((ouutan(y Board, Trustee, N M 
Wadia Chanties, The Parsi Pancliayat Funds 
and Pioperties, Sir Jainsctjeo Jeejeebhoy 
Chanty Fuads and a number of other charity 
trusts and Institutious Address, 13, Cuffe 
Parade, Colaba, Bombay. 

BIRLEY, frank, DCM (1915); MLC 
Director, liest <fe Co , Ltd , Madras and 
President, Chamber of Commerce, Madras 
b 0 July 1883 m Evelyn Clifton of Perth, 
W A Joined Best & Co , Ltd , Madras in 
1909 Address C/o Best & Co , Ltd., Madras. 

BISWAS, Charu Chandra, CIE (1931) y,8, 
of late Asutosh Biswas, Public Prosecutor, 24 
Parganas, M A , B L , Advocate, Calcutta 
High Court b April 21, 1888 m Sm. Suhaslnl 
Biswas d of Mr SC Mallick. Edac. Hindu 
School, Presidency College, Ripon Law College, 
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EnroUed VakU, High Court, April 18, 1010 . 
Advocate, November, 1924 , Ordinary Fellow, 
Calcutta University, and Member of the Syn- 
dicate, 1917-22, again from 1926, member ot 
Dacca Board of Secondary Education, 1921- 
22, again 1928-29 . Examiner and Paper- 
Setter, Arts and Law, Calcutta University , 
Professor, University Law College,! 91 3-21 .Com- 
missioner, Calcutta Corporation, 1921-24, and 
again. Councillor, Calcutta Corporation since 
1925 , Member, Calcutta Improvement Trust, 
since 1926 , Secy Bhowanlpore Ratepayer's 
Association, Founder Secy , South Suburban 
College, 1910-21 , Secy , South Suburban 
School, Main and Branch, and Sir Romesh 
Mltter Girls’ School, Member of Governing 
Bodies of I’resldency College, Rlpon College, 
Asutosh College , Member of Committee of 
Indian Association, and of Council of National 
Liberal Federation, President, Khelat Insti- 
tution, Calcutta, and Jangipara H. E School- 
Dist Hooghly , Governor and Secretary, 
Calcutta Blind School. Member, Calcutta Tram- 
ways Advisory Committee , was member of 
Council and for a short time Secretary, National 
Liberal League, Bengal Unsuccessfully 
contested In Liberal interests once for Indian 
Legislative Assembly (1920), and twice for 
Bengal Legis Council (1924 and 1926), from 
Calcutta constituencies Elected Member of 
Leg Assembly from Calcutta Urban Non- 
Mahomedan Constituency 1930 Was a 
delegate to Reserve Bank Committee In 
London at the invitation of His Majesty’s 
Government, June-August, 1933 Address 
58, Puddopukur Road, Bhowanlpore, Calcutta 
Phono, Calcutta, Park 446 

BLACKWELL, The Hon Mr Justice, Cecil 
Patric, MBE (Mil Div 1919), High 
Court Judge, Bombay b 8 November 1881 
m to Marguerete Frances, eldest d of the 
lateJ A Tilleard, M V O Educ Blaokheath 
Proprietary School and City of London 
School , Hollier Greek Scliolar, Univ College 
London, 1901 , Classical Exhibition, Wadhaiii 
College, Oxford 1901 , Ist Class Classified 
Honour Moderations 1903, 2nd Class Litt 
Hum 1906 , B A 1905 , Secretary of 
Oxford University Athletic Club 1902 , 
President, Wadham College Athletic Club, 
1903 Called to Bar at Inner Temple 1907, 
and went the Northern Circuit Lieut T F 
Reserve and on Recruiting Staff and in 
Ministry of National Service during European 
War Was Liberal candidate for Hastings 
in 1914, but resigned on the outbreak of war, 
contested Kingswinford Division of Stafford- 
shire (Lib ), December 1923 , appointed a 
Puisne Judge of High Court of Bombay 1926 
Address “ Rylstone ’’Pedder Road, Bombay 


BLAIR, Andrew James Fraser, (Hamish 
Blair), Author and Journalist, formerly joint 
Editor of The Statesman , Founded the 
Eastern Bureau, Limited, Calcutta, 1912 , 
late Editor and Managing Director, The 
Empire, Commerce, The Empire Gazette 
(daily and weekly newspapers published in 
Calcutta) , b, Dingwall, Roaa-shire, SO Sep- 
tember, 1872 , y. 9, of late Andrew Blair, 
Rector, Dingwall Burgh School, and Mary 
Ann Campbell, 4. of Thomas Duff, Glasgow i 


m, 1900, Constance, e d of Thomas Ibbotson , 
one 8 one d Edue • Glasgow High School. 
Author of “1967,” “Governor Hardy,” 
‘‘The Great Gesture” and other novels. 
Retired from journalism, 1930 Address 
Kenilworth, Ootacamund. 


BLANDY, Edmond Nicolas, B A (Oxon ) , 
Boden Scholar of Sanskrit, Secretary, Finance, 
Commerce and Marine Departments, Bengal, 
b 31st July, 1886 m Dorothy Kathleen (nee 
Marshall) EdiLc Clifton and Balllol Asst 
Magte and Collr., Dacca, 1910 , Sub-Div 
Oflicer, Munshlganj, Dacca, 1912 , Secretary 
to Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1918 . Under Secretary, Finance Dept Govt of 
Bengal, 1914 in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms and Custodian of Enemy Property, 191 6, 
Addl Dist and Sessions Judge, Jessore, 1917 , 
Secretary, Provincial Recruiting Board, 1917, 
and later in addition Controller of Hostile 
Firms, etc . and Jt Secretary, Publicity Board, 
Under- Secretary, Finance Department, Gov- 
ernment of India, 1919 , Collector of Income- 
Tax, Calcutta, 1921 ; Commissioner of Income- 
Tax. Bengal, 1922 . Magte. and Collr , Bakar- 
ganj, 1924 to 1926 , Magte. and Collr., 24 
Parganas, 1928 , Deputy Commissioner, 
Darjeeling, 1928 , Secretary to Government of 
Bengal, Finance Department, 1930 Address 
Bengal Club, Calcutta 


BLASCHECK, Arthur David, Follow of 
Coopers Hill, (1900) , D Occ Munich, (1910) 
Inspector- General of Forests to the Govt 
of India b 16th Jan 1879 m Helen 2nd d 
of the late C Usborno of Berkshire Educ 
Felsted School , Royal Indian Engineering 
College, Coopers Hill, Indian Forest Service, 
Punjab, 1 900 , Chief Conservator of Forests, 
Punjab, 1929, Inspector- General of Forasts 
to the Govt of India and President, Forest 
Research Institute and College, 1930 Add- 
ress Dehra Dun, U P 


BLATTER, THE Rey Ethblbert, S J , Ph D , 
F L 8. b 16 Deo. 1877 Educ in Swit- 
zerland, Austria, Holland, France, England 
Joined the Society of Jesus In 1896 , 
Professor of Botany, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, since 1903 , Principal of the 
same College from 1919-1924, Fellow and 
Syndic of the Bombay University since 1919, 
Publications Bibliography of Indian Botany 
The Ferns of Bombay , Natural Orders in 
Botany , The Palms of British India and 
Ceylon ; The Flora of Aden , The Flora of the 
Indian Desert; Flora Arabica; Flowering 
Season and Climate; Contributions to the 
Flora of Balu''hl3tan. Bionomie der Palmen- 
der Alten Welt; Revision of the Bombay 
Flora ; Flora of the Indus Delta ; Beautiful 
Flowers of Kashmir , The Indian Bamboo'^ 
brought up-to-date, Plants of Basra, Meso- 
potamia , Plantae Novae Wazlrlstanenses 
New Indian Species of Plants The Flora 
of Wazlrlstan; Botanical Bibliography of 
Arabia ; Beautiful Indian Trees ; numerous 
botanical papers In English and German 
Scientific Journals. Address : Panchgani, 
Satara 
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BLUNT, Hon Mr Edward Arthur Henry, 
O.IB, OBE, BA, ICS Member of Exe- 
cutive Council, United Provinces b 14 March 
1877, m Ada, of C H Stone, R N two 
one 8 Edur Marlborough College and Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford Served in U P j 
as Asst Commr and Asst , Magistrate, 
and Collector , Under Secretary to Govt 
and Superintendent, Census O peratlon , on 
special duty in Finance Department of Govt 
of India, 1912-13 , Settlement Officer in 1916 , 
Director of Civil Supplies in 1918 , Director 
of Industries, 1919 , Financial Secretary to 
U P Govt , 1920-31 , appointed Member of 
Executive Council, 1931 PubhcaHona 
“ Christian Tombs and Monuments” of 
Historical interest in the U P (1911) , Caste 
System of Northern India, (1932) Address 
Bandana Bagh House, Imcknow 

BLUNT, Leslie, Solicitor 6. 29 Dec 1876 m 
Kathleen, 2nd d of the late Dr Thornton of 
Margate Bdm Rugby. Senior partner in 
Craigie Blunt and Caroe. Address 50, 
Pedder Road, Bombay. 


BOAG, George Townsend, M A (Cambridge), 
C I E , (1928), I.O S , Member, Indian Tariff 
Board b November 12, 1884 Educ 

Westminster (1897 to 1903), and Trinity 
College, Cambridge, (1903 to 1907) Passed 
into the ICS, in 1907 and joined the 
Service in Madras in 1908. Address Madras 
Club, Madras. 

BOILEAU, Colonel Commandant Guy 
Hamilton, C B (1919), C M G (1917); D.S C , 
(1916), Chief Engineer, Western Command. 
6. 27 Sep 1870, w Violet Mary (Fergusson ) 
Educ. Christ’s Hospital, RMA. Woolwich 
Active Service W Africa, 1892, Chitral Relief, 
1895 , China, 1899 , Great War France, 1914- 
19 , Afghan War, 1919. Address. Quetta. 


BOMON-BEHRAM, Sir Jehanoir Bomonji, 
Kt (1934), BA, LL B , J P (Solicitor), 
Bombay Merchant b July 1868 Educ St 
Xavier's and Elphinstone College Juris- 
prudence Prizeman and Narayan Vasudev 
Scholar Practised as an Attorney for about 
20 years, then became partner in C Macdonald 
& Co., and was there for 5 years Gave uj) 
business to do public service. Became member 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919 , 
member of Standing Committee, 1921-22 to 
1926-27 and 1928-29, Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1928-29 , Chairman, Schools Com- 
mittee, Jan to March 1928 and January to 
December 1029 , Chairman of Law, Procedure 
and Elections Committee, 1930-31 , Chairman, 
Advisory Committee, J J and other Hospitals , 
Representative of Bombay Municipal Corpo- 
ration on G I. P Advisory Committee and 
President of Corporation, and First Mayor of 
Bombay, 1931-32 Honorary Presidency Single 
sitting Magistrate. Director of several Joint 
Stock Companies Address * “ Behistan/' 
opposite Colaba P. O , Colaba, Bombay. 

BOMBAY, Bishop of. See Acland, Rt. Rev. 

R4chard Dyke. 


HOSE, SiK Jagadis Chandra, Kt. cr 1917 

C, I E , 1903 ; C.8 T., 1911 ; M.A. (Cantab ), 

D. Sc. (Lend.); LL.D., F.R.S., Correspond- 
ing Member, Academy of Science, Vienna , 
Founder Director of Bose Research Institute 
b. 80 Nov. 1858 ; Educ. * Calcutta ; Christ's 
College, Cambridge ; Delegate to International 
Scientific Congress, Paris, 1900 ; aoientlflo 
member of deputation to Europe and America, 
1907, 1914 and 1919. Published series of papers 
on Electric waves and other electric pheno- 
mena. (Proc Roy. Society ) Former Member, 
Comuiittop of Intellectual Co-operation, 
League of Nations Publtcnttons Response 
in the Living and Non-living ; Plant Response, 
Electro-ph 3 rslology of Plants, Irritability of 
Plants; Life Movements of Plants, Vols 
I and II , Life Movements in Plants, Vols 
HI and IV ; The Aseent of Sap , The Physio- 
logy of Photosynthesis Nervous Mechanism 
of Plants, Motor Mechanism of Plants, Plant 
Autographs and their Revelations, Tropic 
Movement and Growth of Plants. Address ' 
Bose Institute. Calcutta 


BOSE, Sir Kailas Chunder, Rai Bahadur, 
Kt. cr. 1916, C I.E., 1910; Kaiser-i-Hind , 
1909 , O B.E. b Deer 26, 1850 Educ Cal- 
cutta Training Academy, Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Medical College, Fellow, Calcutta 
University; Vice-President, Indian Medical 
Congress , Fellow, R. Institute of Public 
Health ; Member, British Medical Associa- 
tion , ex- Member "^f the Corporation of Cal- 
cutta and Hon Presidency Magistrate , con- 
nected with many literary and scientific so- 
cieties of India and England and most of his 
contributions to the Medical Journals have 
been reproduced in the English and American 
Press. 2nd s. of late Babu Madhusan Basu 
Address . 1, Sukea Street, Calcutta, 


BR 4BOIJRNE, 5th Bakon, cr. 1880 MICHAEL 
Herbert Rudolpu Knatchbull, G C.I E 
MO, Governor ol Bombay, since 1933, 
b 8tli May 1895 s ot 4th Baron and Helena 
d ot late H von Flestli-Brunningcn, Imperial 
CouiK illor, Vienna , s lather 1933 m 1919 
JjUdy Doreen Geraldine Browne, v d of tlic 
6th Marquess of Sligo Educ Wellington, 
RMA, Woolwich Served European War, 
1915-18 (despatches thrice, M C ) , M P. (U) 
Ashford Division, Kent, 1931-33, Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to Secretary ot 
State tor India, 1932-33 Heir S Hon. 
Norton Cecil Michael KnatchbuU, b 11 
February 1922 Add) ess Goverument 
House, Bombay 


BRADFIELD, Ernest William Charles 
Lieut -Colonel, M B., MS, F R C S , OBE. 
(1918) , C I E (1928) A D M.S , Peshawar 
District b May 28, 1880 m Margaret 
Annie Barnard Educ King Edward s 
School, Birmingham , St Mary’s Hospital 
1 and St Bartholomew’s Hospital London 
Address Peshawar, N. W. F Province. 

BRAY, Sir Edward Hugh, Kt., er. 1917 ; 
^nlor Partner, Oillanders, Arbnthnot A Co. 
President, Bengal Chamber of Commerce ; 
Member of Imperial Legialative Council 
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Controller of Contracta, Army HeadquarterB* 
&. 16 Apr 1874, m. 1912, Constance, d of 
8lr John Qrahaio, 1st Bt Edno : Charter- 
house ; Trinity College, Cambridge. Address • 
Glllandcr House, Calcutta. 

BEAYNE, ALBERT Frederic Luoaf, m.a. 
(Glas ), B.A (Oxon), C I E 1923, Indian Civil 
Service, 6 1 April 1884 m 1909, Maiv, e d. 
of James Thomson, M I) Irvine, Ayrshire 
Sduc,. Irvine, Eoyal Academy, Glasgow 
University, Oxford (Trinity College) Appoint- 
ed I.C.S., Bombay, 1908 , Assistant Collector, 
Satara, 1908-1913, Superintendent, Land 
Eecords, 19131916; Under- Secretary and 
Deputy Secretary to Bombay Government, 
Kevenue and Financial Departments, 1916-20 
Subgequently Deputy Secretary, Finance 
Department, Government of India and In 
1922-28 attached to the Inch cape Committee 
on Betrenchment Financial Adviser, Posts 
and Telegraphs, 1923-24, Financial Adviser, 
Military Finance, 1924-29 Offg Sccietary, 
Finance Department, 1926-27, and again in 
1931-32 , also Army Department, 1928,11c tren- 
chment Officer, Oovernrnent of India 1931 , 
Chairman, Sind Conlcrence and on special 
duty in the India Oftice, 1932, Secretary to 
Indian Delegation to Monctarv and Economic 
Conference, 1933 Address .* Finance Depart- 
ment, Government of India; 

BRAYNE, Frank Lugard, MC (1918), 
Officiating Commissioner, Multan, Punjab b 
Jan 6, 1882 m Ins Goodeve Goble, 1920 | 
Educ Monkton Combe School and Pembroke I 
Coll., Cambridge Joined ICb, 1905, Mili- 
tary Service, liance, Palestine, etc , 1915-19 
M,C Publications Village Uplift in India 
(1928) , Socrates in an Indian Village (Oxford 
tJniv. Press) , The Remaking of Village India 
(being the second edition of Village Uplift), 
1929, (Oxford Uiiiv Press ) 'J'lic Bov Scout 
in the village (Uttar Chanel Ivapni, Lahore 
1931), Socrates peisists iii India and The 
Indian and the English vill.ige (Ovlord 
Universit\ Press ) 1932 Addiess Mult.in, 
Punjab , and Great Rj burgli, ^Jortolk 


BRAYSHAY, Maurice William, M Sc , (Leeds) 
A.M Inst CE M J U (India), Agent, B li 
and C I Ry b 7 Marcli 1883 Educ Ripon 
Grammar School, 1895-1900, and Leeds Uni- 
versity, 1900-1903 Training in Royal Dock- 
>ard Chatham, 3903-5, Apptd Asstt Engi- 
neer, Indian PWD ^Railways) 1905, Asst 
Engineer, Eastern Bengal Railvvav% 3 905-09 , 
Assistant and Executive Engineer under Sii 
Robert Gales on the construction of the Sara 
Bridge over the Ganges, 1909-15, Assistant 
Agent, North-Western Railway, 1915-17. 
Dy. Controller, Indian Munitions Board, 

1917- 18 * Assistant Secretarv Railway Board, 

1918- 24 , Dy Agent, B B & C I Railway, 
1924. Member, Railway Board, 1929 
Agent, B B cfc C 1 Railvvav, 3 932 , Oflig 
Chief Commissioner, Railwav Board 1933 
Address. Bombard, Altamont Road, Bombay 

BROOMFIELD, Robert Stoneuouse, ]Mr 
Justice, B A , (Cantab), Bar-at-Law , Judge, 
High Court, Bombay b 1 Dec 1882 m 
Mabel Louisa nee Lmtou Educ City ol 


London Sthooiand Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
Appointed to Indian Civil Service, 1905 , 
J udge, High Court, N^ovember 1929 Address 
Murray field, Malabar Hill, Bombay 

BROWN, The Rev. Arthur Ernest, M A 
(Cantab.), B Sc (London), C.I E (1926) 
Missionary (Wesleyan Methodist), b. 17 
May 1882. m E. Gertrude Parsons, M A 
of of T L Parsons, Esq., Four Oaks, War- 
wickshire m 1908 Educ. Stationer’s Com- 
pany’s School, London , Kingswood School, 
Bath (1895-1901) Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(Scliolar) Entered Wesleyan Methodfit 
Ministry and joined Wesleyan College, Ban- 
kiira in January 1905 , became Principal 
In 1917 , Nominated FeUow of Calcutta 
University, 1921 , General Superintendent, 
Wesleyan Mission in Bengal, 1924-29 Publi- 
cation , Translation from Bengali of " The 
Cage of Gold *’ by Sita Devi Address 
Weslevan College, Bankura, B N. Ry 

RUCK, Sir Edward John.O B E. (1918).C B E 
(1918) Kt fJune 1929) late Reuter’s Agent 
with Government of India now adviser to 
Afesodated Press of India , late Vice-Chairman, 
Alliance Bank of Simla .Chairman, Associated 
Hotels of India, Pelman lostitiite (India), 
and Direct 01 , Borooah Timber Co b 1862 , m 
Annie Margaret, d of late General Sir R M 
Jennings, K C B Educ St John’s College 
Hurstiuercpoiiit Was in business in Australia 
Assistant and Joint Sccietary, Countess of 
Dutferm’s Fund for 28 years Hon. Sec , 
Executive Committee “ Our Day ” m India 
1917-28 Publication “Simla, Past and 
Present” (two Editions) Address * North- 
bank, bimla 

BUCKLAND, SIR Philip Lindsay, Kt, cr 
1926 .Judge, High Court, Calcutta, since 1919 
Educ Eton and New College, Oxford m 
Mary, d of Livingstone Barday Called to 
the Bar inner Temple, 189b Practised in 
I Higli Court, Calcutta Ihiblication Text Book 
I on the Indian Companies Act, 1913. Address 
j Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

'BUN BURY, Evelyn James, BA. (Oxon.), 

' M C , .T P Hon Presidency Magistrate 
I (Kai''ei-i-Himl Gold Medal in 1932) Ge- 
neral Manager, Messrs Forbes, Forbes 
Campbell & Co , IJd , Bombay b 31 Oct 
1888, m 11 Oct 1928 Educ The Oratorj’ 
School, Queen’s College, Oxford, and Caen 
Univ , France Joined Forbes, Forbes Camp- 
bell Ar Co , Ltd and came to Bombay m 1912 , 
seived with Grenadier Guards in 1917 and 
1918 in Fiance and Germany Address 
Mount Ida, Cuinballa Hill, Bombay. 

BlJNDI, H. H Maharao Raja, Sir Raghubir 
Singhji Bahadur, G.O S I , 1919; K.C.SI. 
cr 1897, GCI.E. cr 1900, G.C.V O cr 
1911 , b. 26 Sept 1869. 1889. Address 

Bundi, Rajputana 

BTJIIDON, Sir Ernest, b a , Oxon ; C 1 E 
(1921), CSI (1926), Knighthood (1931), 

' Auditoi-Gcneral in India b 27 Jan 1881 
m Marv , d of Rev W Fairweather, D D , 

I Diinmkiei, Manse, Kirkialdj, Fife, Educ 
Edinburgh Academy , University College, 
Oxfoid (Scholar) Entered Indian Civ'il Service, 
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1905, Finandal Under- Secretary to Punjab 
Government, 1911, and to Go\ernment ot 
India, 1914 , Financial Ad\iber, Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force, 1918-19, Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, Go\t of India, 
Member of Indian Munitions Boaid, and of 
Imperial Legis Council, India, 1919, Secre- 
tary to Government ot India, \imyDepartment 
and Membei ot Legislative Assembly, 1922-20, 
Secretary to Government of India, Finance 
Department and Member of Coundl of State, 
1927-29 Addiess. Simla and !Nevv Dellu 

BURDWAN, Sir Bijay Chand Mahtab, 
Maharajadhiraja Bahadlr or, GGIE 
cr 1924, K C S 1 cr 1911, K C I E cr 1909, 

I O M., cr 1909 , F R G S , F R S A , F.R C 1 , 
FN.BA, MRAS , Hon. LL D Camb 
and Edin 1926 b 19 Oct 1881 , a 
Member of 3rd Class in Civil Division of 
Indian Order of Merit for conspicuous courage 
displayed by him in the Overtoun Hall, C^- 
cutta, 7 Nov 1908 , adopted by late Mahara- 
jadhiraja and succeeded, 1887, being 
installed in independent ctiarge of zemmdari, 
1903 , management in intervening years 
carried on by his father, the late Raja Bun 
Bihari Kapur , two s two d Burdwan 
(the senior Hindu House in Bengal) ranks | 
first In wealth and importance among the 
great Bengal zemindaris Hus travelled 
much in India , made a tour through Central 
Europe, and visited British Isles m 1906, 
■when he 'W'as received by King Edward , a , 
Member of Imperial Legislative Council, 1909- 
12, Bengal Legislative Council, 1907-18 , temp I 
Member of the Bengal Executive Council- 1 
1918 , Member of the Bengal Executive Conn, 
cil, 1919 24 , Vice-President, Bengal Lxccu- j 
tive Council, from March 1922 to April ' 
1024 , Member of the Indian Reforms I 
Enquiry Committee, 1924 , Member of the j 
Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 1924- , 
25 , a nominated member of the Council of ' 
State, 1926 , Delegate from India to the j 
Imperial Conference, London, 1026, when he 
was received by King George V, Received! 
the Freedom of the Cities of Manchester, 
Edinburgh and Stoke-on-Trent, 1926 Trustee j 
of the Indian Museum, 190S President, Agri- 1 
Horticultural Society of India, Calcutta, 1911 
and 1912 , President of tlie British Indian 
Association, Calcutta, 1911-18, again tiom 1925 I 
to 1927 , Trustee of the Victoria Memorial Cal- I 
cutta since 1914 , Chaiiman, Calcutta Imperial | 
V King-Emperor George V and Queen Em pres*, ; 
Mary) Reception Fund Committee, 1911-12, 
Ih-eaident oi the Bengal Volunteer Ambulance 
Corps and of the Bengalee Regiment Commit- 
t-ees during the \N ar Fublicationit Vijaya 
Gitika, and various othci Bengali poetical 
works and dramas, Studies Impressions (the 
Diary of a European Tour) , Meditations , 
I'he Indian Hoi 17011 , etc Hetr Mahaiaja- 
dhiraja Kumar Saheb Uday Chand Mahtab,! 
B A , Dewani Raj of the Burdwan Raj 
since 1927 , Manager of the Burdwan Raj 
Wards Estate since 1930 , Private Secretary 
to the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur at the 
Imperial Conference, Loudon, 1926 b 14 
July 1905 Addrest The Palace, Burdwan 
Bijay Manzil, Alipore, Calcutta, The Retreat, 
Kurscong, Bengal , Rosebank, Darjeeling , 
Moeapher Mauzll, Agra, U. P. etc. 


BURLEY, Dr George Wiiliam, Wh. Ex., 
1906, B Sc (Engineering) (London), 1921 , 

D 8c (London), 1927 , M I.MechE., 1923, 

M 1 E , 1923, MAS Mech E , 1926 , 

M R S T (1929), Principal any 

Professor of Mechanical Engineering, Vic- 
toria Jubilee Teclinical Institute, Matunga, 
Bombay b 1886 m Ella Elizabeth, e d , Harry 
Turton Ediic Sheffield University College 
and Sheffield University (Applied Science De- 
partment) Asst Engineer, Yorkshire Electric 
Power Co , Engineering Research Student, 
Sheffield University , Lecturerin Engineering 
and head of Machine Tool and Cutting Tool 
Reseaich Departments, Sheffield University , 
Technical Manager, Guy Motors, Wolverhamp- 
ton , and Lecturer in Electric Engineering, 
Wolverhampton Technical College Publication 
(Books) Lathes their construction <fe Operation, 
The Testing of Machine Tools . Machine and 
Fitting Shop Practice , Principles and Prac- 
tice of Toothed Gear Wheel Cutting (Papers) 
On Machine Tool Design before the Sheffield 
Society of Engineers and Metallurgists , 
on Cutting Tools before the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers , and on Automatic 
Macliine Tools and Mass Production before 
the Institution of Engineers (India), Technical 
Articles Upwards of 200 on various Engi- 
neering subjects In the Technical Press of 
England, America and India. Address 
V J. T Institute, Matunga, Bombay. 

Bi'RNS, William, D Sc (Edin ),T \ S , Director 
oi Agucultuic, Bombay Piesldency b Jul> 
6, 1884 m Margnret Foiicst Mtchlson, 1912 
Educ Eduibuigti University Reading 
Gillegc, Ansistant Lecturer lu Botany 1907-8 
Indian Vgiuultinal Service, Economic Bota- 
TiLt to Bombay Goveinment 1908-1933, 
Principal, Poona AgrJcultiual (X)llego ( m 
ulditlon ) 1922-1 93 J .Joint IMiector of 

Agriculture 1926-27 I'nblications Botanical, 
Agile ultuial, Hoiticultuial, and Nature Study 
papeis Address Poona 

BURT, Bryce CiiCDLEiaH, C I E , M B E., 
B Sc (Lond ), IAS, Agricultural Expert, 
Imiieiial Council of Agricultural Research b 
Apiii 29, 1881. m 1906 Educ Univ Coll , 
London, Assistant Lecturer, Liverpool Univer- 
sity, 1902-4 , Trinidad, British West ladies, 
1004-7 Entered the Indian Agricultural 
Sei vice, January 1908 , Dy Director of Agri- 
culture, United Provinces 1908-21 , Director of 
Industries, United Provinces, (in addition), 
1912-15 Secretary, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, 1921-28 Director of Agriculture, 
Bihai and Orissa, 1928-29 Official Adviser 
to Indian Delegation, Impoiial Economic 
Confeicnco, Ottawa, May to September 
1912 Addiess 1, Yoik Road, New Delhi 
and saddle Laud, Simla 

BYRAMJEE JEEJEEBHOY, Sir, Kt. 
(1928), eldest son of Rustomjee Byrarojes 
Jeejeebhoy, Landlord and Merchant, large 
landed proprietor owning 9,000 acres 
in Salsette, b 28th Feb 1881. m. 
Jerbai Jamsetjee Cursetjee, grand dai^hter 
of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 2ndBaronet. Educ^ 
St Xavier’s School and College, Bombay. 
J.P. (1908), Hon. Pres. Magtc., 1908-1916, 
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Delegate Parai Ohief Matrimonial Ck>urt, 
(1909-1925), Chairman, Standing Committee 
of Bombay Municipal Corporation (1924), 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
from 1914 , Member, Bombay Board of Film 
Cenaora from 1924 , Member, Govt of India 
Committee for Conditional Beleaae of Priaonera 
1924, Chairman, Byramjee Jeejeebhoy Parai 
Charitable Inatitution,, President, 32nd Bom- 
bay Parai Pioneers Boy Scouts and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Beleased Prisoners 
Aid Society Donated a sum of Rs. 2,00,000 for 
the foundation of an Hospital for Cliildren, 
it being the first of its kind in India Chairman 
of the Governor's Hospital Fund, Bombay 
Sheriff of Bombay for 1927. President, 
Landlords’ Association, Bombay , and Vice- 
President, Society for the Prot<'ctlon of 
Children in Western India. Addiess The 
Cliff, Ridge Road, Bombay. 

BYRT, ALBERT Henry, Special Correspondent 
for 2'imes of India, Dailif Mail and Mormnq 
Post, in Demi and Simla 6 18 March 1881, 
Dorothy Muriel, only d of Mr and Mrs 
Stafford Thorne, Klngston-on-Tharaes Educ 
Privately Artitlerl to editor, Bath Chronicle 
and afterwards went to Surrey Admrtiser 
Joined editorial staff of Times of India 11 June 
1904 Assistant Editor 1911, Conespondent 
at Government of India headquarters since 
1923, Acting Editor October 192(i-lebniary 
1927 Address 22, Aurangzeb Hoad New 
Dellii and Umted Service Club, Simla 

CAIRNS, James, OBE, MA, MB, ChB 
(Glas ), D P H (Camb ), D T.M.cfe H (Eng ), 
Chief Medical and Health Officer, North 
Western Railway b 12th July 1886 Educ. 
University of Glasgow House Surgeon, 
House Physician, Glasgow Royal Infirmary 
and Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow, Asst to 
Professor of Anatomy, Glasgow University, 
Resident Physician, Ruclll and Knlghtswood 
Hospitals, Glasgow, Sanitary Officer, 34th 
General Hospital , Major R A M C (Temp ) , 
Dy. Assistant Director, Medical Services 
(Sanitary), 8th Lucknow Division , Senior 
Assistant Health Officer, Bombay Municipality, 
Piincipal Medical and Health Officer GIF 
Railway and Major, Auxiliary Force Medical 
Corps Address C/o The Agent, North- 
Western Railway, Headquarters Office, Emp- 
ress Road, Lahore, 

CALCUTTA, Bishop OF, Most Rev. Foss West- 
COTT, D D. b 23 October 1863. s, of the 
Rt Rev B F. Westcott (late Bishop of 
Durham) Educ : Cheltenham and Peter- 
house, Cambridge. Joined the 8. P G 
Mission, Cawnpore, 1889 Bishop of Chota 
Nagpore, 1905. Bishop of Calcutta and Metro- 
politan In India, 1919. Address: Calcutta. 

CALDER, Charles Gumming, B Sc , B Sc (Agr ), 
F.L.8 Superintendent, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta , Super intendent, Cinchona Cultiva- 
tion in Bengal, and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India, Calcutta 6 3 Dec 1884, m Lilian 
Margaret Reid, d of James Reid, Esq , Aber- 
deen, Scotland. Educ . Logic School Moray- 
shire Gordons College, Aberdeen , Universiti 
of Aberdeen, North of Scotland College of 
Agriculture , University of Berlin ; Botanischofi 


Institute, Dhalem, Germany , Landwirtschaft- 
llche Hochschule, Berlin Curator, Herbarium, 
Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta , Secretary, 
Board of Scientific Ad^ce for India, Smrerin- 
tendent, Gardens and Plantations in l^ngal 
and Burma , and Director, Botanical Survey 
of India Publications Various Reports and 
Records , Editor, Report of Board of Scientific 
Advice , Annals, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta , Records of the Botanical Survey of 
India Address Royal Botanic Garden, 
Calcutta 

CAMPBELL, The Hon Mr Justice Archibald, 
B A , Puisne Judge, High Court, Lahore b 
18 Jan 1877. m Violet, youngest d of the 
late Sir Cecil Beadon, K C S I , Lt -Governor 
of Bengal Educ Harrow and Pembroke Coll., 
Cambridge. Entered ICS (Punjab) 1901 , 
Asstt Commr .Registrar, Cldef Court, 1912 , 
Offg. Dist and Sessions Judge 1918 , Addl 
Judge, High Court 1921 , Permanent Judge, 
1926. Addres* ; Lahore. 

CAROE, Cecil Niels, B A (Oxon ), Solicitor 6 
23 Aug 1878. Educ Private and Univ 
College, Oxford Address * 4, Pall Hill, 
Bandra. 

CARR, Sir Hubert Winch, Kt (1925), 
Managing Director, Balmer Lawrie & Co , 
Ltd 6. 1877 m to Evelyn Margaret Bruce, 
elder d of Herbert Johnston, Esq , W S 
Ediubu^h. Educ, The Abbey, Beckenham 
Kent Tea-plantJng in Assam, 1898-1901 , 
thereafter joined Balmer Lawrie & Co., Cal- 
cutta , became senior resident partner, 1916, 
Pres of European Association, 1922-25 
Address . 7, Alipore Park, Calcutta 

CASSELS, General Sir Robert Archt 
BALD, G C B (1938), CSI.DSO, G0( 
in Command Northern Command (1930) 
b 15 March 1876 m Miss F E Jackson 
(1904) Served in the European war, includim: 
Egypt and Mesopotamia. Commanded Pesha 
war District, 1923-1927 , Adjutant-General in 
India, 1928-29 Address H Q Northern 
Command, Rawalpindi and Murree, 

CATER, Sir ALEXANDER Norman Ley, Lt 
C I.E (1930) , Agent to the Governor 
Genera], Baluchistan b 15 June 1880 
Educ . Wellington College, Christ’s College. 
Cambridge. Entered I C.S 1904. Addres‘> 
The Residency, Quetta. 

OATRY, Dr Hector, O C , Catholic Bishop 
of Lahore, since March 1928 b 188'J 
Belgium Educ ' Seraphic School, Briipe'- 
Joinod the Capuchin Order at Enghicn, 1907 , 
ordained priest, 1914 , came to India, 19-9 
Address . 1, Lawrence Road, Lahore 

CHAIN SINGH, Kao Bahadur, M\,LLT’ 
F R E S , Tbakiu* of Fokaran (Premier Lohlei 
a jagir of ovei 1,000 sq miles area in Jodhpn 
State, and Taluqdar of Ralv^ur (District Fof 
Bareli), Oudh b 6 Feb 1889 Educ Cannn '- 
College, Lucknow and Muir Central CoUeJit 
Allahabad Enrolled \llahabad High Coni 
Bar 1911. Judge, Court of Sardars 1911-:^-'* 
Puisne Judge, Chief Court 1922-1927. Chu 
Judge, Chief Court 1927-1929, Minister 
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charge of Justice and Education, Government 
of Jodhpur since 1929 ; also President, Marwar 
Soldiers Board and Bed Cross Society 
(Jodhpur Branch) ; Member, Governing Bodies 
of Lucknow, Benares and Agra Universities 
Address Pokaran House, Jodhpur and Tlie 
Fort Pokaran 

CHAMAN LALL, DlWAN, ex-M LA. h 
1892. Educ’ at Convent Muree, Gordon 
Mission College, Rawalpindi ; Private 
Tutors at Folkestone, London and Paris 
Joined the Middle Temple in 1910 ; finished 
bis Bar Final in 1914 , took Honours Degree, 
in Jurisprudence from Jesus College, Oxford, 
1917; spent 1918-1919 touring England In 
connection with the Horae Rule Deputation 
headed by Mr. Tllak , was appointed General 
Editor of Coterie, a London quarterly of Art 
and Literature, returned to India in 1920; 
Joined the staff of the Bombay Chronicle as 
Asstt. Edlt43r, founded the All-Tndla Trade 
Union Congress in 1920 Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1923-30 Founder the Daily and 
Weekly Nation (Newspaper) , Adviser, Labour 
Delegate, International Lab. Confce , Geneva, 
1925 , Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Confce , Geneva, 1928, Parliamentary Delegate, 
Indian Delegation to Canada, 1928 , Member, 
Royal Commission on Labour in India, 1929- 
1931 , offered membership Round Table 
Conference, 1930 but declined , resigned from 
the Legls, Assembly, 1930 on Tariff issue, 
President, Sind Provincial Conference, 1929 
President, North-Western Railway Recognised 
(Registered) Union since 1929, President 
All-India Telegiaph Workmen’s Union, since 
1929 , President, All- India Postal and RMS 
Association, 1930 , President, All-India 
Postman and Menial Staff Association, 1980, 
seceded from All-India Trade Union Congress 
and as Chairman of secessionists helped to 
found All- India Trade Union Federation 
Labour Delegate, International Labour 
Conference Bureau, 1932 Publication ; I 
“ Coolie or the Story of Capital and Labour j 
in India.” Address Lahore, (Punjab). 

CHAMNEY, Lt.-COL. Hbnkt, C.M.O., 1900, 
Principal, Police Training College, Surdah. 
b Shillelagh, CO Wicklow, m. Ist, 1907, Hon 
Oecilia Mary Bamewall (d. 1908) ; sister of 
18th Lord Trimleston ; 2nd, 1913, Alice, 
d of Col. W. E. Bellingham of Castle. 
Bellingham, co London Educ : Monaghan 
Diocesan School. Served South Africa, 1900, 
first as Major Commanding Lumsden’s Horse, 
and later with South African Constabulary ; 
Joined Indian Police, 1909: accompanied 
the relief column to Manipur in 1891. 
Adless: Police Training College, Surdah, 
BaJshahl, Bengal. 

CHANDA Kamini Kumar, M.A (1886), B.L.,M. 

L A., Advocate, High Court, C^cutta. b. Sept. 
1862. m Chandraprabha Chaudhuri 
Educ, : Presidency Coll , Calcutta. Formerly 
a member of the Assam Council and Govemor- 
GeneraPs Council and later of the Legislative 
Assembly ; Fellow, Calcutta University ; 

Itcaixons : Presidential Address, Ist Surma 
Valley Conference, 1906 ; Presidential Ad- 
dress, Special Session, Bengal Provincial 
Conference, 1919 ; Presidential Address, All- j 


ababad Postal and RMS. conference, 1924, 
Chairman, Reception Committee, Literary 
Conference, 3 914-1916 and 1928; Chair- 
man, Municipality Sllcliar ; Chairman, Silchar 
CJo-operative Town Bank Address : Silchar, 
Assam. 

CHANDAVARKAR, ViTHAL Narayan, Vice- 
chancellor of Boml)ay TTnlversity, eldest 
s. of the late Sir Narayan Ganesh Chanda var- 
kar, B A (Cantab) , Maths Trip, Pt I. 
(1909), Nat Sc Trip Pt I (1911) ; Hist 
Trip. Pt. II (1912) , Barrister-at-Iaw of 
Lincoln's Inn, 1913 , Assistant, N Slrui & Co. 
(’otton Mill Agents b 26 Nov. 1887 m. 
Vataalabai, 3rd d of Rao Saheb M V. Kalkinl 
of Karwar (N Kanara). Educ Aryan E S 
High School and Elphinstone High School, 
Elphinstono College, Bombay *, and King’s 
College, Cambridge, Advocate, Bombay 
High Court, 191.3-20 ; Acting Professor of 
History, Elphinstone College, Bombay 
July to October 1915 , Joined the Arm of 
N Sirur & Co , 1920 , Elected Councillor, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1926, re- 
elected 1929 and 1932, Cliairman, Law 
Committee, 1 928-29 , Chairman, Standing 
(Finance) Committee, 1929-30 , Chairman, 
Revenue Committee, 1930-31 , Mayor of 
Bombay, 1932-33 Appointed Vice-chancellor, 
University of Bombay April 1933 Address 
41, Pedder Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CHARANJIT SINGH, The Hon’ble Raja 
( 1932), Chief of Punjab and Member, Kapur- 
thala Ruling Family , Member Council of 
State Durbar 1903 , Coronation 1911 : 

Durbar 1911 b 1883 s of Kanwar Sochel 
Singh Educ * Jiillunder, Chief’s College, 
Lahore , Govt College, Lahore, Address : 
Charanjit Castle, Jullunder City , Chadwick, 
Simla, S W. , 6 Mansingh Road, New Delhi. 

CHARKHARI, H, H. Maharaja-MHIRAJ, 

Sipahi)Ar-ul-Mtjle Maharaja Arimardam 
SihohJitDeo Bahadur. 5. Jan 1903, s. 1920. 
Educ. • Mayo CoD , Ajmer ; invested with 
full Ruling Powers on December 6th, 1924. 
Address . Charkhari State, Bundelkhand. 

CHATTERJEE, Sir Atul CHANDRA, G C.I B , 
(1933), K C 8 I , (1980) K C I E , (1926) 

Member of the India Council 1931. 0 . 
24 Nov. 1874 m 1 Vina Mookerjee 
(deceased) (2) Gladys M. Broughton, 
O.B.E , M A , D. Sc. Educ,: Hare School and 
Presldmoy ColU, Calcutta, and King's Coll.. 
CTambridge ; First in list Calcutta , B.A. 
with Honours (Cambridge) , Hon. LL.D. 
(Edinburgh), First in list I.C.S. Open Com- 
petition. Entered I C.S , 1897 ; served In U P, 
Special inquiry Into industries In U. P., 1907- 
08 ; Registrar, Oo-operatlve Societies, U.P., 
1012-16; Revenue See., U. P. Govt., 1917-18; 
Ch. Sec., U. P. Govt., 1919: Govt, of India 
delegate to International Labour Gonloe., 
Wasuington, 1919 and Geneva, 1021, 
1024-1933 , (President, International labour 
Conference, 1027) and to League of Nations 
Assembly 1926 , President, Governing Body, 
Internationid Labour Office; Vice-President 
of the Eoonomio Consultative Committee of 
the League of Nations ; Member, Permanent 
.Opium Board of League of National 
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has been Member of Imperial Economic I 
Committee 1925*1981 , Indian Government j 
Delegate to London Naval Conference, 1930 , 1 
Member, Munitions and Industries Board, ' 
1920 , Secretary to the Government of India, I 
Department of Industries, 1021; Member of the I 
Viceroy’s Executive Council in Charge of Indus- 1 
tries and Labour ; Member of the Legislative ! 
Assembly, 1921-24 High Commissioner! 
for India In London 1926-31. Leader of ( 
Indian Delegation to Imperial Conference, 
Ottawa : 1932. Publications Note on 

the Industries of the United Provinces 
(1909) Address , The Athenaeum, Waterloo 
Place, London , S. W. I 


CHATTEEJEE, SiSIR CHANDRA, M D (Edin )- 
M. R. C. P (Edin.), D P H (Unlv Edln ) , 
officiating adef Medical Officer, E B Rail, I 
way b. 4 Dec 1886 m Nance MacDonald, 
Educ Calcutta and D Edinburgh Temp 
Commission in the IMS during Great War , 
District Surgeon, G I P Railway, 1918-28, 
Dy Chief Medical and Health Oilltor, N W, 
Riy , 1920-31 , Principal Medical and Health , 
Officer, G I P Railway, 1931 Address 

2, Belvedere Park, Calcutta. 

OHAUDHAEI, JOQBS CHANDRA, B A (Oxon), | 
M.A. (Cal.), Bar.-at-Law. 6. 28 June 
1863. m Saraslbala Devi, drd if of Sir Siirond- 
ranath Banerjea. Educ Erishnaghar Collegiate 
School, Presidency College, Calcutta, St. 
Xavier’s College, Calcutta and New College, 
Oxford. For some time Lecturer of Physics 
and Chemistry at Vidyasagar College, Cal- 
cutta ; Editor, Calcutta M'eekly Notes since 
1896, Organising Secry , Indian Industrial 
Exhibitions in Calcutta in 1901-1902 and 
1906-7; Member, Bengal Council, 1904-7, 
Member, Legislative Assembly, 1921-1928, 
Fellow of the Calcutta University, 1927-1931 
Publications: Calcutta Weekly Notes. Address. 

3, Hastings Street, and ” Devadwaiv ’* 84, 
Baligunge, Circular Road, Calcutta. 


CHAUDHRJ LAL CHAND, Hon. Captain 
The Hon. Rao Bahadur, B A ,LL B , C li E., 
M L A (Nominated) b. 1882 m Bhrimatl 
Susliila Devi, belonging to a Sikh Jat Family 
of Ferozepur Dist Edtic St Stephln’s 
College, Delhi, Joined Revenue Department, 
1904, took LL B degree 1912 and practised 
as lawyer at Rohtak elected Vice- 
Chairman, District Board, 1914-17, elected 
Punjab Council, 1916 , nominated Council 
of State, 1922, President All-India Jat 
Maha Sabha, 1918 (elected) , Manager 
of High School for Sons of Soldiers , hon 
recruiting officer during War Minister, 
Punjab (^vemment, 1924 , Revenue Member, 
Bharatpur State, 1924 and President, State 
Council, 1926-1927, Has taken to practice as 
an Advocate of the Lahore High Court at 
Rohtak. President All- India Jat Maha Sabha. 
Address : Rohtak 

CHKTTY, Sir Shanmuxiiam, KCIE 
(1933, B. A., B. L. Lawyer and Presi 
dent, Legislative Assembly b. 17 Oct ; 
1892 Educ The Madran Christian College 
Elected as a member of the Madras 
Legis. Council In 1920 ; was appointed 
pouLcil Secretary to the De^ elopment Itflnlstei J 


In 1922 , In Oct. 1922 was deputed by the 
Madras Govt to report about measures of 
Temperance Reform in Bombay, Bengal and 
the United Provinces. Elected in 1923 as 
member, Legislative Assembly Visited Eng- 
land in May 1924 as one of the members of the 
Deputation sent by the National Convention 
of India, visited Australia as Indian represen- 
tative on the Delegation of the Empire Par- 
liamentary Association in September 1926 , 
was re-elected uncontested to Legis Assembly 
In the General Election of 1926, Chief Whip of 
the Congress Party In Legislative Assembly; 
was nominated by the Government of India 
as Adviser to the Indian Employers’ Delegate 
at the Eleventh Session of the International 
Labour Conference held at Geneva in June 
1928 Again in 1929 was nominated a second 
time to represent the Indian Employers in 
the 12th International Labour Conference at 
Geneva , was appointed a member of the 
Central Banking Enquh y Committee , Re- 
elected to tl»e As'^embly in 1930 without 
contest , was elected Dy President, Legislative 
Assembly in .Taniiaiy 1 9.31. Attended Interna- 
tional Labour (’onference at Geneva in April 
1932 as Cliief Delegate of Indian employers, 
was nominated by Government of India as 
one of its representatives at Imperial Economic 
Conference held at Ottawa in July- August 
1932 Elected unanimously as President of 
the Legislative Assembly in March 1933. 
Address “Hawarden” Race Course, 
Coimbatore 

CHETWODE, Field-Marshal Sir Philip 
Walhousk , 7th Bt cr 1700 , G C B (1929) , 
RGB (1918), R CM O (1917), CB (lOlGh 
D S 0 (1900) , ADC General, 1927 , 

Commander -in-Chief in India (November 
1930) b 21 September 1869 , e s of Lieut - 
Col Sir George Chetwode, 6th Bt and Alice, 
d of late Michael T Bass, Rangemore, 
Staffordshire m 1899 Hester Alice Camilla, 
e d of late Col Hon Richard Stapleton 
Cotton , one s one d. Educ Eton Entered 
Army 1889 , Capt 1897 , Major 1901 , Lieut - 
Colonel, 1909, Col 1912, Brig -General 
1941, General, 1926. Field-Marshal, 1933, 
served Chin Hills, Burraah, 1892-3 (medal 
with clasp) , S Africa, 1899-1902 (despatches 
twice, Queen’s Medal 6 clasps. Ring’s Medal 
2 clasps, DSO), European War 1914-18, 
commanded 6th Cavalry Brigade, 1914-15 
(wounded, C B ) , 2nd Cavalry Division, 
1915-1916 (promoted Major-General for dis- 
tinguished service) , commanded Desert 
Corps, Egypt, 1916-17 (R C M G ) , com- 
manded East Force, 1917 , commanded 20th 
Army Corps, 1917-18 , capture of Jerusalem 
and campaign in Palestine and Syria (des- 
patches eleven times), 1914 Star, British 
General service Medal and Allied Medal, 
R.C B , Commander Legion of Honour, Croix 
de Guerre Grand Officer Order of the Nile) 
Ist Class Order of the Sacred Treasure (Japan, 
order of the Star of Nepal, First class, 
promoted Lieut -General, U®19) , Military 
Secretary, War Office, 1919-20 ; Deputy 
Chief of the Imperial General Staff, 1920-22, 
Adjutant General to the Forces, 1922-23 ; 
Commander-in-Chief, Aldershot Ciommand- 
1923-27 ; Chief of General Staff, India, 1928, 
1930 Address . Simla and Delhi. 
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CHHATARI, His Excellency Capt^n Nawab 
Sir Mithammad Ahmad Said Khan, K.C S I 
(1988), K C I E. (1928), M B E (1918) , b 
12th December 1888 m to d of his uncle 
Nawab Bahadur Abdus Samad Khan of Tallb* 
nagar, (Aligarh), U P Educ M A O College, 
Aligarh President, All-India Muslim Ilajput 
Conference, 1923 , Member, U P. Legislative 
Council, 1920-25, First elected non-official 
Chairman, District Board, Bulandshahr, 
1922-23 , Minister of Industiies, U p 1923-25 , 
Home Member, U P , 1926-1933 , Ag Governor 
UP Juno 1928-August 1928, Member, 1st 
and 2nd Jjondon Hound Table Conferences, 
1930 and 1931 , appointed Governor of United 
Provinces, 6th Apiil, 193J Address 
Secretariat, United Provinces 

CHIDAMBARAM CuBTTYAR, M Ct M, 
Banker b, 2nd August 1908 m C 
Valliammai Educ Madras Christian Coll , 
President, Sir M G T Muthiah Chettyar’s 
High School, Purasawalkum, Madras. 

Director, The Indian Bank Ltd , Littles' 
Oriental Balm and Pharmaecials Ltd . Madras, 
Madras City Co-operative Bank Ltd , Madras 
Chairman, United Life Assurance Co , Ltd , 
Madras , Trustee , Monegar Choultry and 
other connected Trusts Madras Port Trust 
Board, Hindu High School Tnplicane , Hindu 
Theological High School, Madras, Member, 
South India Chamber of Commerce, Madras 
Chamber of Commerce, Madras , Member, 
Madras Race Club, Gymkhana Club, 
Madras, Flying Club Cosmopolitan Club, 
National Liberal Club, London Automobile 
Association of Soutliern India, Madras 
Address " Bedford House, ” Vepery, Madras 
CHINO Y, Sultan Mkherally, J.P , and Hon 
Magistrate, Merchant, Managing Director in the 
firm of F.M Chlnoy & Co , Ltd , 6 16th Febru- 
ary 1885, m. Miss Sherbanoo Ludhabhoy 
Ebrahlm Educ Bharda New High School and 
Elphinstone College. Founded the well-known 
firm of Automobile Distributors and Engi- 
neers, the Bombay Garage, now situated 
at Meher Buildings, Bandstand, Chowpatty 
Mainly responsible for the Wireless Indus- 
try in India , Director of the Indian Radio 
and Cable Cominunications Co , Ltd Address 
Carmichael Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

OHlNTAMANI, Chirravoori Yajneswara, 
Chief Editor of The Leader of Allaliabud 
b. 10 April 1880, m Sriinati Knshnaveneni- 
ma, Edttc.; Maharaja’s College, VDiaiiugram , 
Editor of The Leader, Allahabad, 1909-20, 
Member, U P. Legislative Council, 1016-1923, 
and again since 1927i Delegate 
of the Liberal Party to England 
1919, General Serrct.ir\ National Lii»eral 
Federation of India, 1918-20 and 1923-29, 
President, ibid, 1920 and 1931, Minister of 
Education and Industries, U P , 1921-23, 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference, 
and Indian Franchise Committee , Presi- 
dent, U P Liberal Association Publica- 
tions * Indian Social Reiorm, 1901 . Speeches 
and writings of Sii Pherozesliaii Mehta, 
1904 Address ' Gauri Nivas, 17, Hamilton 
Road, Allahabad. 

CHITRE, Atmaram Anant, LLB, Advocate 
(OS), J P , Chief Judge, Presidenc\ Court 
of Small Causes, Bombay 6 17 May 1877 
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Educ ' Wilson College and Govt Law School, 
Bombay Practised as an Advocate on the 
Original Side of the High Court from 1907 to 
1916 acted as Chief Judge 1916-17 , confirmed 
as Chief Judge Dec 1928 Address 
laburnum Road, New Garadevl, Bombay. 

CHOKSY, The Hon’blb Sir Nasarvanji 
Hormasji, Kt (1929) C I E , 1922 , Member, 
Council of State, 1933 , Khan Bahadur (1897); 
Chevalier of the Crown of Italy (1800), Meda- 
lllstedes Kpidemies Ropubllque Francaise 
(1900) , M D. (Hon. Causa), Freiburg, F.O.P.8. 
(Bombay), L. M AS. (Bombay 1884); 
Member, Bombay Medical Council, 1012*1082* 
ex-President, College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and , Bombay Medical Union Hon 
Secretary, Governor’s Hospital Fund for 
Bombay and the British Empire Leprosy 
Relief Association, Bombay Presidency Branch 
Chairman, Sanitary Committee, Back Bay 
Reclamation Scheme b 7 Oct. 1861 ; m. Se- 
renbai Maneckjee Jhaverl, Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Grant Medical College, 
Medical Superintendent, Acworth Leper 
Asylum, 1890-97 , Msdical Superintendent 
of Arthur Road, Plague and Infectious 
Diseases Hospital (1888-1021), and Maratha 
Plague Hospital (1902-1921). Publications 
Numerous publications on Plague, Cholera. 
Relapsing Fever, Leprosy, Special rejports 
connected with these subjects, etc. Address 
Nepean Sea Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

CLARKE, Walter Douglas Montgomery, 
H M Trade Commissioner, Bombay b 
3rd March, 1890, m Jocelyn, d of late J E. 
Baker, Esq , Christ Church, N Z two daughters 
Educ High School, Kelso and Trinity College, 
Glenalmond In business in Burma and 
India, 1911-1921 ; joined Indian Army 
Reserve of Offleom, 1916 ; served with 
38th Dogrns, Mohmand campaign, 1915-16 , 
appointed Asstt Cable Censor, Madras, 1916 ; 
and Deputy Controller (Hides), Indian Muni- 
tions Board, Bombay, 1918-19; Hon. Secretary, 
Cochin Chamber of Commerce and Member, 
Cochin Harbour ‘ad hoc' Committee, 1921. 
Address Somerset Cottage, Warden Road, 
Bombay 

LAY, .Joseph Miles, b a (Oxon ), C I E. 
(192.5), 1 C S , Chief Secretary to Government. 
Ignited Pioviucos b 6 September 1881, 
VI Edith Marguerite Florence, d of E T 
Hall, F R T B A , of Dulwich Educ 
WmchcHter College, Now College, Oxford, 
Eiitoied ICS in 1905, Under- Secretary to 
Government, 1911-13, Dy Commissioner, 
Garhwal, 1931-20 , Magistrate and Collector, 
Cawn|>ore, 1921-25 , Dy Commissioner, 
Nairn Tal, 1926-28 , Secretary to Government 
1929-31 , CTiief Secretary since 1931. Address" 
Lueknow 

Layton. Hugh Byard, C.I.E C1924) ; I.C.8. 
f'ommlRsioner, Central Division, Poona. 6. 
24 Dee 1877 m Annie Blanch Nepean. 
Educ SI Paul's School, Wadliam College 
0^ford, Ist Class Hon. Mods 1st Class Lit 
Hum Came to India 1901 ; served in Bombay 
Presidency , employed in Military Intelligence 
Branch of War Office, 1914-19 Municipal 
Commissioner 1919-1928. Chairman, Haj 
Enquiry Committee, 1929-30 ; Member, 
Council of State, 1929-30. Address: 21, 
Queen’s Gardens, Poona. 
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CLOW. Andrew Gourlat, M A , J P., F S.S , 
C I E (1928) ; Indian Civil Service, Joint 
Secretary to Government of India, Dept 
of Industries and Labour (1031). b. 20th 
April 1890, m. Ariadne Mavis Dunderdale 
1025. Educ : Merchiston Castle School, 
Edinburgh, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Served in U. P as Asstt. Collector, Assistant 
Settlement Officer and Settlement Officer, 
1014-20 ; Controller, Labour Bureau, 
Govt, of India, 1020-23, Chairman, Seamen's 
Hecniitment Committee, 1022 , Secretary, 
Workmen's Compensation Committee, 1022, 
Under-Secretary to Government of India, 
1023-4 ; Adviser and delegate. International 
Labour Conferences, Geneva, 1021 , 1023, 1020 
and 1931, Dy. Secretary to Government 
of India , Department of Industries and 
Labour, 1024-27 Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1023, 1925-27, 1932-33 , Member, 
Council of State, 1928-29 and 1932-33 , Member 
Boyal Commission on Labour in India, 1029- 
31 Publications The Indian Workmen’s 
Compensation Act (1924) , Indian Factory 
Legislation a Historical Survey (1027), The 
State and Industry, (1928), etc Address 2 
York Plack, New Delhi 

COLLINS, Godfrey Ferdinando Stratford, 
MA, OBE. (1919), CTE, (1931), ICS, 
Collector and District Magte , Karachi b 
3rd November 1888 m Joyce, d of G 
Turvllle Brown, Esq , Educ Charterhouse 
and Christ Church, Oxford Asstt Collector; 
1912 , on Military Duty, 1916-18, Dy Director 
of Civil Supplies, 1919 Forest Settlement 
Officer, 1920-22, Revenue Settlement Officer, 
1924-26 , Deputy Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment, 1926-1926 ; Registrar Co-operative 
Societies, 1926-27 , Collector and District 
Magistrate, 1923-1926 ; and 1928-1929, Homo 
Secretary, 1929-31 Address. Grlndlay <fc Co 
Bombay. 

COLSON, Lionel Hewitt, C I E (1934), King’s 
police Medal (1916) , Comminsioner of Police, 
Calcutta b May 24, 1887 m Isabel A Denham 
d of 'r Denham, Esq , Indiau Educational 
service (retired) Edu< , Victoria College, 
Jersey Address 2 Kyd Street, Calcutta. 

COLVIN, George Lethbridge, C.B (1919), 
0.M.G.(1918), D.S.O. (1916)1 Commendatore 
of the Order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, 
(Italy), 1920 ; A D C to H M King (1928) 
Agent, East Indian Railway b 27 March 1878 
m Katherine Mylne, d of James Mylne of 
Edinburgh Educ Westminster. Joined E I 
Railway, 1898 ; served in Army (France and 
Italy) during war, 1914-1919 , Hon Brigadier- 
General in Arm Director of Development 
Ministry of Transport, London, from 1919 to 
1021. Rejoined E I Rly in 1921 as Agent. 
Address : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

CONNOR, Col Sir Frank Powell, Kt 
1926), D. S O , F, R C S , V. H S , 
.MS, A D M S , Bombay Dist Late 
Professor of Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta 6 1877, m Grace Ellen T^ees, d of late 
R. O Lees Educ St. Bartholomew's Hospital, 
London. Indian Armv, Civil in Bengal ; War 
servioe in France and Mesopotamia (mentioned 
in Despatches four times, D.S O., Brevet Lieut.- 
Colonel), Consulting Surgeon, Mesopotamian 


Expeditionary Force P\M%cat\ons Surgery 
in tne Tropics (Churchill) Chapters on "Surgerv 
in the Tropics” in (1) Rose and Carless, 
Manual of Surgery and (2) Nelson’s Loose- 
Leaf Surgery , and various surgical articles in 
Medical Journals Address 3, Heneker 
Drive, Ck)laba, Bombay. 

CONTRACTOR, Miss Navajbai Dorabji, B A , 
J P., Hon Presidenev Magistrate , Member 
of the Committee of Visitors for the Cama and 
Allbless Hospitals, Lady Superintendent, 
Chanda Ramjl High Girls’ School. Bombay 
Educ. Wilson College, Bombay First 
Indian Ladv Fellow in Arts in the Bombay 
University (1922) , an extensive traveller 
throughout India, Burma and Ceylon , and 
in China, Japan, and United States of America, 
and Educational tours in 1921 and 1933 
through principal Cities of England, France, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Austria and Norway 
Publtcations : Contributions on topical, 

educational and social subjects in English and 
Gujarati in periodicals and newspapers publish- 
ed in Bombay Address Hardinge House, 
Gowalla Tank Road. Bombay. 

COPPEL, Rt Rev Francis Stephen, Kalsar- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1924), R C , Bishop 
of Nagpur, since 1907. b Les Geta 
Savoy, 5 Jan. 1867. Educ : College of EvIsd, 
Unlversitv of Prance, Lyons, B.A., B.Sc. 
Entered Congregation of Missionaries of St. 
Francis de Sales, Annecy ; Priest, 1800 ; sent 
to India for mission of Nagpur, 1892 ; for 
fifteen years attached to St. Francis de Sales 
College, Nagpur, as professor and principal. 
Address: Nagpur. 

COPPINGER, Ma TOP -General Walter Valen- 
tine. M D (DubUn) , F.R C S 1., D.S O. (1017), 
C I.E (1930) , Surgeon-General with Govern 
meot of Bengal b, 1875 m Miss M. M 
O’Kelly Educ. • Belvedere School, Dublin 
and T C Dublin Civil Surgeon, Bengal, 1003, 
Prof, of Ophthalmic Surgery, Medical College, 
Calcutta, 1019-1020. Inspector- General of Civil 
Hospitals, Central Provinces, 1029-1931 
Address: Writers’ Buildings, Calcutta 

OORBETT, Geoffrey Latham, M.A 
(Oxon.), C.I.E. (1021), Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of 
India, b. 0 Feb. 1881. m. Gladys Kate. 
d. of late George Bennett, Esq , Little 
Rissington Manor, Glos. Educ * Broms- 
grove School, Hertford Coll., Oxford, Ipi 
Class. Hon Mods. (1902), 1st Class Lit 
Hum. (1904). Passed into T.C.8.. 1904 , 
Asstt. Commissioner, C. P., 1005-00 ; Settle- 
ment Officer, Saugor, 1010-16 ; Dy. (]!omroi»- 
slcner, C P,, 1916-18 , Dir of Tndustrits 
and Dv. Secretary, C. P , 1918; Dy Secre- 
tary, Com. Depart. , Government of India. 
1910-21; on deputation, South and East 
Africa, 1020 ; Washington Disarmament 
Conference, 1921 , Fiji Islands, 1922 ; Director 
of Industries and Registrar, Co-operative 
Credit Societies, C. P., 1923 ; Offg. Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Government of India, 
1923-24. Address : Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Delhi and Simla. 

COSGRAVE, William Alexander, BA, 
(Dublin) , C I E (1931) , Indian CivU Servire 
Commissioner, Assam A alley Division (1933) 
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b 6 \pril 1879. w, l^laiide Elizabeth, d of 
late C E Gale, Est. , ot Iheltenham Ednc 
ShrpwBburv and Tilnitv College, Dublin, 
Came to India 19()J and served in Bibar. 
J'.astern Bengal and Assam , transferred to 
Assam 1912, Political Agent in Manipur, 
1917*20 , Deputy Commissioner, Lakhimpur, 

1920- 24 , Offlclal representative of Govt 
of Assam on Indian l.eglalative Assembly In 
several sessions between 1925-:i2; Chief 
Secretar. to Government of Assam, 1930-21 
and 19,32-3.1 Address Coinmisslonei’s House, 
Gauhati, Assam 

COTELINGAM, JOHN PraOasa Bao, M.A., 
F.M.IT., Retired Principal of Wardlaw College 
Bellary, 1891-1918 b 9th Dec 1860. m 
Miss Fadraanjl, d, of the Rev Baba Fadmanii 
of Bombav. Educ.' Madras Christian Coll. 
Asstt Master London Mission High School, 
Madras ; Headmaster, Wesley Coll , Frlnclpal, 
Hindu Coll., Cuddalore, 1889-1891 ; Member 
Bellary DIst. Board and Taluk Board since 
1895 ; Vice-Presdt., Dist. Board, 1901-4 ; 
Member, Bellary Municipal Council since 1893 , 
Presdt., District Educational Council, Bellary, 

1921- 24 Represented Indian Christian Com- 
munity ana Madras Fresidency on the 
Legislative Assembly, 1921-23 Address *Rock 
Cottaee. Bell ary 

COTTERELL, CECIL Bernard, C S T (1933), 

C 1 E., I C.S Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1928 m 1922- Edue St Peter's 
School, York, Balliol College, Oxford Entered 
ICS, 1898 , has served In the Madras 
Presidency, Blncel899 , Deputy Commissioner 
Salt and Abkari Dept , 1905 ; Private Sec 
to Governor of Madras 1912-16. Secretary 
to Government, 1925-28 ; Commissioner of 
May 1930 First Excise Ag. Chief Secretary 
to Government, Member, Board of Revenue, 
August 1932. Address ' Madras 

COUBROUGH, ANTHONY CATHOART, C.B E 
(1918) ,M A..B.8c.,0.E ,M,I E.E.,M I. MEOH. 
B., M LE. (Ind ) ; Director, Messrs. Mather and 
Platt, Ltd. b. lOth Feb. 1877, ^duc. : Glasgow 
University. Joined Mather and Platt, Ltd ,ln 
1898 as apprertice, subsequently became 
General Manager, Electrical Department and in 
that capacity travelled widely on the Continent 
went to India and South Africa and eventu- 
ally returned to India to establish Mather 
and Platt's own office in Calcutta, Bombay 
and other centres for the control of their 
business from Mesopotamia to the Straits ; 
has travelled in China, Japan, United States 
of America, Australia and Egypt. During 
war services were lent to Govt, of India; ; 
Under Munitions Board, was Controller of i 
Priority and latterly Controller of Munitions 
Manufacture. Publications : Pamphlets on 
Technical and Eoonomio subjects. Address i 
7. Hare Street, Calcutta 

COUSINS, Jambs Henry, Doctor of Literature 
of Eelogiiuku University, Japan, (1922), 
m Margaret E Cousins, B Mus. J. P. (1903) 
Edue : at various schools in Ireland and 
partly In Trinity College, Dublin (Teachers 
Course). Private Secretary to Lord Mayor 
of Belfast; Asstt. Master, Belfast Mercantile 
Academy; Asstt. Master, High School, Dublin , 
Reporter to Royal Academy of Medicine In 
Ireland; Demonstrator In Geography and 
Geology, Summer Coarse, Royal Col. of 
Ireland ; Assist, Editor, “ New i:n4|a,"' 


filadras ; Principal, Theosophical College, 
Madanapalle 1916-1921 , Fellow and Prof, of 
English, National Universltv, Adyar* 
Principal Brahmavulya Ashrama (School 01 
International Culture), Advar, Madras; 
University Extension and tort Graduate 
l>ecturei, raleutta University, Benams Hindu 
University, Mysore Universitv, Visiting 
Lecturer, Ta^oVe’s Visva-Bharati, Bengal, 
Travelling Lectures, America, 1928-31 , Special 
I.ecturcr in Engllcli Poetry in the College 
of the (‘ity of Now York, 193l-3i, again 
Principal, Theosophical Co'lege, Madanapalle, 
Mmlras, 1933, a co-founder of the Irish 
llteraiy and Dramatic Hcvjval (1900, ele ,) , 
poet, dramatist, critic educationist, philoso- 
pher Publications (Prose) A text book of 
Modern Geograpbv^ I'lie Wiatlom of the West, 
The Bases of 'I'hcosophv, The Rcuaissame in 
India, The iCmgdom of Voiitli, Footstei^s of 
Freedom, New Wavs in English Literature, 
Asia, The Play of Brahma, W'oik and Worship 
3'he New Japan, I’he Philosophy of Beauty, 
Heathen Essavs, Samadarsana , The Work 
Pioinethean , ('Poetry) Ben Mmlighnn, Sung 
by Six, The BlcmPhed King, 'I he Voice of 
One, The Awakening, The Bell Branch, ICtain 
the Beloved, Stiaight and Crooked— 'I’he 
Garland of T/ife Ode to 'Inith, Moulted 
Keatheis, I he King’s Wife (diama) Sca- 
Change, Surv'a Gita, 1 orest Meditation, Above 
the Halnhcw, A 'Fibetan Banner, The Shrine, 
'Fhe Girde, A Wandeilng Harp (Collected 
Edition) Address 'PheosophiLal College, 
Madanapalle, Madias Presidency 
COYAJEE, SIR JEHANOIR COOVER.TEF,, KT , 
Professor of Political Economy and Philosophy 
Aiidhia University, ft 11 Septr 1875 , 
s of late Cooverjee Coyajee, Rajkot. 
Edue Elp^'Instone College, Bombay, 
and Caius (Villege Cambridge I.afcelv 
Member Royal Commissions on the Indian 
Tariff and Indian Currency , Member of 
Council of State, 1930 , De'egate to the As- 
sembly of League of Nations, Geneva, 1980. 
1932, Principal, Presidency College, 1930-31 , 
Correspondent, Royal Economic Society 
Publications . The Indian Fiscal Problem , 
Indian Currency and Exchange , The Indian 
Currency System “ India and the League of 
Nations ” , “ The Economic Dejtression ” 

Address Andhra University, Waltair 
CRAIK, Sir Henry Duffield. Bt B a. (Oxon.), 
CS.T (1924), KCST (1933). Home Member 
designate, Government of India ft 2nd January 
1876. Edw Eton and Pembroke Coll., Oxford 
Joined ICS 1899 and served In the Punjab 
and with the Government of India in various 
capacities since then Succeeded to baronet^, 
1920 Finance Member, Govt of the Punjab ; 
appointed Home Member, Govt of India 
April 1934 Address Simla and Delhi 
CUNNINGHAM, SiR CHARLES BANKS, Kt 1933, 
Police Medal (Jan 1929) ; C 8 I , Jan, 1931 
King’s Inspector-General of Police, Madras, ft 
8 May 1884 m Grace Macnlsh , d. of Hugh 
Macnlsh, 1912. Edue • Campbeltown 
Grammar School Asst Superintendent of 
PoUce, Madras Presidency, 1904; Supdt. of 
Police, 1909 , Dy Commissioner ol Police, 
Madras, 1910; Commissioner of Police, 
Travancore, 1915-1921 ; Dy. Inspector-Genl. 
of Police, Jan. 1928 ; Commissioner of Police, 
Madras, May 1928, Inspector-pepej-Rl pf 
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Police, lHadras, May 1930 Address * 25, 

Sterllnjj Road, Madras. 

CUNNINGHAM, George, B A. (Oxon.), C S I , 
0 I.E., O.B B , I.C S , Home Member, Exec 
CouncU, N. W F. Province h 23 March 1888 
m. K. M. Adair. Ediic Fetf-esCoU , Edinburgh, 
Magdalen College Oxford ICS 1911 ; Poli- 
tical Department, since 1914. Served on N \V 
Frontier, 1914-25 ; Counsellor, British Lega- 
tion, Kabul 1925-6 Private Secretary to H E 
the Viceroy, 1926-31. Address Peshawar 

CURLING, Edward Hioham, T P (1920) 
Manager, Lloyds Bank liimlted, Bombay b 
1882 m Violet Maude, d of the late Jolin 
Platster Marshall Craddock of Bat h, Somerset 
Educ King’s School, Canterbury Cox A Co , 
London, 1901 ; arrived in India 1906, Lloyds 
Bank Ltd , on absorption of Cox Co , ! 
1923 Address Dunkeld, Harkness Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

CUTTRISS. C. A, MB.E., Landlord Hon 
Magistrate, Rangoon. b, Launceston 
28 Nov 1862, m. Janet, d of Dr Hayter, 
M D. ; was Hon. Sec Burma “ Our Da> " 
Fund, Burma War Fund, Rangoon Rivercraft 
Committee and Rangoon Impressment of 
Shipping Committee during the war Publi- 
cations : Essays on Commercial Subjects. 
Address : “ Riverside,’* Kalaw, Burma 

DADABHOY, SiB Maneokji Byramjee 
C.I.B (1911). Kt (1921); K.C T E (1926), 
President, Council of State, b Bombay, 30 July 
1866. m. 1884, Bai Jerbanoo, O B E., 
d. of Khan Bahadur Dadabboy Pallonji of 
the Commissariat Dept. Educ : Proprietary 
High School and St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay. Joined Middle Temple, 1834 ; 
called to Bar, 1887 ; Advocate of Bombay 
High Court, 1887; Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation, 1880-90, Government Advo- 
cate, Central Provinces, 1891 ; President, 
Prov. Industrial Conference, Raipur, 1907, 
President, All'India Industrial Conference, 
Calcutta, 1911 ; Member of Viceroy’s 
Legislative Council, 1908-12 and 1914-17; 
a Governor of the imperial Bank of India 
(1920-32). Elected to the Council of State. 
1921 , and nominated 1926 and 1931, Member, 
Fiscal Commission, appointed by Govt of 
India, Sept 1921 ; Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Currency and Finance 
1926-26, Member, Round Table Conference 
and F^eral Structure Committee, 1931, 
Member, Municipal Board, Nagpur, for 
89 years , Managing Director, Nagpur 
Electric Light and Power Co , Ltd., Berar 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Model Mills, Nagpur, 
Limited, C P. Contracting and Mining 
Syndicates, Chairman, Tirody Manganese 
Ore Co , Ltd , Proprietor Ballarpur, 
Sasti, Ghugus, Pisgaon-Rajur and Chirmlri 
Collieries ; numerous Manganese Mines in the 
Antral Provinces and Berar and Behar and 
Orissa ; Several Gin and Press Factories in 
different parts of India. Publications 
Commentary on the Land Laws of the Central 
Provinces, and Commentary on the Central 
Provinces Tenancy Act. Address: Nagpur, 
C.P. 

DAG A, Rai Bahadur Seth Sir Bisbsebdas, 
Kt. (1921), Senior Proprietor of the firm of Ral 
Bahadur Bansilal Abeerchand, Banker, Govt 
TiVRSvierj landlord, merchant, miUowner and 


mineowner. Director of Model Mills, Nagpur, 
and of Berar Manufacturing Compan^’ 
Badncra, Chairman, Nagpur Electric Light and 
Power Commny, Life Member of the Countess 
of Dufferin Fund and member of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly of the Bikaner State b 
1877. tn. Krishna Bai. Educ * privately 
Second Class Tazim, Bikaner State Publi- 
cations • Sir Kasturchand Memorial Dufferin 
Hospital at Nagpur and frequent contribu- 
tions on public charity Address, Nagpur 
(CP) and Bikaner (Rajputana). 

DALAL, Ardeshir Rustomji, B A (Bombay) , 
M A (Cambridge), ICS, (retd ) Diiector, 
Tata Sons & Co , Jitd b 24 April 1884 m to 
Manackbai Jamsetji Ardeshir Wadia, Educ 
Elphinstonc College, Bombay St John’s 
College, Cambridge Asstt Collector, Dliarwar, 
Colaba, Bljapur Superintendent, LandRecords, 
Belganm , Collector, Ratnagiri and Panch 
Mahals , Deputy Secretary, Govt, of Bombay, 
Revenue Department, Acting Secretary, 
Govt of Bombay, Finance Department ; Ag 
Secretary, Govt of India, Education, Health 
and I^and Departments and Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay Address C/o Tata 
Iron & Steel Co , Ltd 100, Clive Street, 
Calcutta 

DALAL, Sir Barjor JAHSHaDji, Kt. (1930), 
BA, ICS, Bar-at-Law, Chief Justice, 
Kashmir vState b 21 Jan. 1871, m. to 
Avee, d of the late Naoroji Vakil of 
Surat Educ * at home, Elphinstone College. 
Bombay , Exeter Coll , Oxford Entered 
ICS, Asst Magtc , Allahabad, 1894, Dist 
and Sessions Judge, 1899 , Judicial Commis- 
sioner, Lucknow, 1921 , Judge, High Court, 
1926 1931, Member of every Commission 
appointed In U P. under the Defence of 
India Act , Chief Justice, Kashmir, 1931 
Address C/o Lloyds Bank, Ltd , Bombay 

DALAL, SIR Dadiba MBRWANJKK, Kt (1924). 
C I.E (1921), Stock and Finance Broker, b 
12 Dec. 1870. m. 1890 ; one s three 
d Educ : in Bombay Gave evidence 
before the CTiamberlaJn Currenev Com- 
mission (1913) , Member of the Committee on 
Indian Exchange and Currency (1919) and 
wrote minority report; Chairman, Govern- 
ment Securities Rehabilitation Committee. 
Bombay (1921); Member of Council of 
the Secretary of State for India, 19 Nov 1921 
to 25th Jan 1923 Delegate for India at Intei- 
national Economic Confee , Genoa, and re 
presentative for India at the Hague (1922) 
Member of the Inchcape Committee, 1922-23, 
Delegate for India at the Imperial Economic 
Conference (1923) High Commissioner for 
India In the U. K., 1922-24. Address: 1, Marine 
Lines, Bombay. 

DARLEY, Sir Bernard D'Olier, Kt. (1928), 
0. 1 E. (1919) M. I C E, Chief Engineer, 
Bahawalpur State, b 24 August 1880. Educ. ' 
T. 0., Dublin and Cooper’s Hill. Irrigation 
work In P W. D United Provinces 1903-31 , 
Chief Engineer 1924-31. Address: Bahawal- 
pur, Punjab. 

DAS, Bbaja Sundae, B.A., Member, Legls. 
Assembly; Zamindar and Proi»ietor Of * 
press and cultivation, b July 1880. in- 
to Umueundari, 4th d. of Ral Sudam Charn 
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Kiiik Bahadur Edue. : B^venshaw Coll and } 
Pregidencv Coll., Calcutta. Took part In Utkal [ 
Union Conference since its be^Mnninjr in 1904 I 
and Srcv for t'xo years , Vice-President, 
Utkalsahitva Sain a J ; Prc'^ident, Oriya Pco* 1 
pies' Association , Vice-President, Orissa ' 
Asaocn., and Bamkrlshna Sevak SamaJ , 
was President of Central Youngraen’s Associa- | 
tion ; Member, Sakhigopa Temple Committee, , 
was Member of Cuttack Municipality and ' 
lllstrict Board ; Member, Bihar and Orissa j 
Council, 1916-1920. Fellow of Patna Uni-' 
versity and member of the Syndicate. 
Publicattons Editor of the Oriya Monthlv 
Muken and of the only English Weekly in 
Orissa ** The Orlva." Addresn * Cuttack. 

DAS, Major-General Bai Bahadur Dewan I 
Bishan, C I E., C S I. b Jan 1865 Edue at | 
Punjab Government Cohege, Lahore, Private ; 
Secretary to Raja Sir Ramslngn, K C B , 1886 - 
1898 , Mlly Secy toiho Com -In-Clilef, Jammu ' 
and Kashmir, ISOS-ltOO , Mlly Secry to IT H | 
the Maharaja, 1909-14 , Home Minister ; 
to H. H. the Ma'iaraia, 1914-18, Rev 
Minister, 1918-1921 and Chief Minister, March 
1921-April 1922 Retir 'd from Service. Address 
Jammu and Kashmir 

DAS. Madhu Sudan, C I E 6 28 April 1848 
Edue. • Calcutta University M A., B L , 
M.R.A S., F.N.B.A Represented Orissa in 
Bengal Legislative Council four times. 
Fellow of Calcutta University , elected by 
Legislative Council of Bihar and Orissa to 
Imperial Council, 1013 .nominated to Legis- 
lative Council of Bihar and Orissa. Minister 
(Local Self-Qovernmei.t), Bihar and Orissa 
since Jan 1921 , elected by Municipalities 
of Orissa to his present seat in Bihar and 
Orissa Legislative Council Is the proprietor 
of Utkal Tannery and of the Orissa Art 
Wares Ex-President of All-India Indian 
CJhristian Conference , was first Alniister of 
Local Self-Government in Bihar and Orissa , 
resigned office two years later Advocate, Patna 
High Court, Address Cuttack, B N Ry 

DAS, Pandit Nilakantha, M A , writer of 
books for cluldren on new linos b August, 
1884 m Srimatl Radhamani Dcbi (1905) 
Edue ' Puri Zilla School, Ravenshaw College, 
Cuttack and Scottish Churches College, 
Calcutta Founded with Pt Gopabandhu Das 
and others the residential open air pnvate 
school at Satyabadi on a new line , was Resi- 
dent Head lister there for 8 years , worked 
in connection with Pun Famine in 1919 , ap- 
pointed by Calcutta University for Post Gra- 
duate Professorship in 1920 Started Congress 
organisation and a National High School at 
Sambalpiir and edited The Seba in 1921 , 
became Dist Congress Secretary, Puri, and 
Prov Congress President, Utkal, 1922 
Imprisoned for four months and fined Rs 200 
In 1923, elected to the Assembly from Orissa 
in 1924, and again in 1927 , made Secretary, 
Utkal Provincial Congress and President, 
Utkal All- Party Conference , President, 
Gopabandhu Sebak Saraaj Elected Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, I N Congress, 
Puri Session Publicattons Pranaylnl (a 
kavya in six cantos) ; Konarke (a long poem 
kavya) , Mayadebi (a kavya in 6 Ctintos) , 


Kharabela (a historical kavya In 26 cantos) ; 
Dasa Navak (a long poem kavya) ; Aryajiban 
(Aryan life, a critical treatise on Aryan 
civilisation), man v other books for children. 
Address P O Sakhigopal, Dist. Puri (Orissa). 

DAS, The Hon. Mr JusiioE Profhlla 
Ranjan, Judge, High Court, Patna, 1919, 
b. 28 April, 1881 Edue ' St Xavier’s Col- 
lege, Calcutta m. Dorothy Mary Evans* 
1904 Address ' All Manzil, Patna. 

DASTUIl, Sill Hormazdyar Phiroze, Kt , 
l‘).n), B\, LL B , Bar-at-Law, Chief 

’residency Maglstiate, Bombay b 20th 
Manli 1878 ni Baehubal Edalji Dastiir 
Edue St Xavit r’s College Acted as Taxing 
blaster, Clcik of the Ciown, High Court. 
Address 'J’he Grange, 21, Wodohouse 
lioad, Bombay 

DAVISON, Dexter Harrison, Doctor of Den- 
tal Surgery, b 29 Sept. 1869 m. Margaret 
St Clair Edtie Chicago University Address. 
Lausdowne House, Lansdowne Road, Apollo 
Bunder, Bombay 

D33. Glanville, Sir Oscar James Lardner, 
ICt (1931) , C I E (1926) , Barrlster-at-Law , 
President, Burma Legislative Council, Govern- 
ing Director, Jianqoon Daily News , Member, 
Burma Legislative Connell Address. 
Rangoon, Burma. 

DE, KiRAN Chandra, A B , 0 1.E., I.C.S. 

b Calcutta, 19 January 1871. Edue. • 
Presidency College, Calcutta ; St. John’s 
College, Cambridge Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies, also Fishery Officer, 1906: 
Magistrate- Collector, Rangpur, 1911 ; Member 
of Bengal District Administration Committee, 
1913 , Press Censor, Bengal, 1914 Secretary 
to Government to Bengal General Dept. 
1915 , Commissioner of Chittagong Division. 
1916-21 , Member of the lo'glslative Council 
of tlic Governor-General of India, 1920 , 
Commissioner of Buidwan Division, 1922 , 
Commissioner, I’lesidency Division, 1923 , 
Member of the Board of Revenue, Bengal, 
1924-28 , Member of the Council of State, 1928. 
retired from Indian Civil Service, Dec 1928 , 
Chairman, Bengal Banking Inquiry Committee 
from August 1, 1929, to May 1930. Govern- 
ment Manager of the estate of the Nawab 
Bahadur of Mursbidabad from June 1931. 
Address 1, Dumdum Road, Cosslpore, 
Calcutta , Brooksidc, Shillong 

DEHLAVI, The Hon Sir Ali Mahomed Khan, 
JP,Kt (1931), Bar-at-Iaiw (1896) President, 
Bombay legislative Council b 1875 Edue 
Bomljav and liOndon Practised in Gujarat 
(1896-1900) and Sind (1900-1908) Started 
the first Anglo- Sindhl paper called ** Al Haq" 
in Sind in the Interests of the Zamindars in 
1900, and edited it for three years Organised 
the first Muslims Educational Conference in 
Hyderabad, Sind, in 1902 and was the local 
Secretary of the All-India Muslim Educational 
Conference invited to Karachi in 1907 as a 
result submitted the first non-official report 
to Government, on Education of Mahomedans 
in Sind Was the Chairman of the Reception 
fJommittee which launched the All-India 
Muslim League for the first time Ip In(lia In 
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1907 la Karaclil Was Dlwan of Mangrol 
State in Kathiawar (1908-1012) and Wazii 
of Palanpur State in Gujaiat (1914-21) 
Acted as Judge of the Small Causes Court, 
Bombay, (1913) Was elected to the Bombay 
Council from the Northern Division and was 
appointed Minister for Agriculture (1924-27) 
Was President of the 10th Presidency Muslim 
Educational Conference held in Poona Was 
President of the first Mahomedan Educational 
Conference in Konkan held at Batnagiri in 
1926 Was elected again to the Bombay 
Council in 1927 and was elected as the 
President of the Council in the same year 
(1927-1930). Was elected again at the last 
general election from the same Mahomedan 
Constitnenev of Gujarat, and was again re- 
elected nnanlmouslv as President of the 
Council in 1931 Ptibheationa History and 
Origin of Polo (Article), Mendicancy In 
India (Brocliurc) Address Sadar House, 
Surat 

DENHAM-WHITE, ARTHUR, Lt-Col, IMS., 
M B B S. (Hons ). Bond. 1904, M B.C S , 
L R C.P. (Eng ) 1903 , F R C S , Civil Sur- 
geon, Alipore. Calcutta b Feb 26, 
1879. nt. E Gratton Geary (nee Davis) 
Edue : Malvern College and St Bartho- 
lomew Hospital ; Gold Medalist Netley. 
Entered IMS, 1905. Resident Surgeon, 
Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, also 
Eden Hospital and Presidency General 
Hospital , active service in Mesopotamia. 
1916-18 . Oflfg Professor of Surgery, Medical 
Course In 1922 Civil Surgeon, Darjeeling, 
1919-1922, Civil Surgeon, Alipore, 1923 
Publtcalions * Monograph on delayed Chlo- 
roform Poisoning , Monograph on Toxic Effects 
of Organic Arsenic. Address : 25, Alipore 
Park, Calcutta. 

DENNING, Howard, Sir, B A (Cantab ), C I E , 
I.C S., Additional Secretary to the Govt of 
India, Finance Department, b 20 May 
1885. m. Margery Katherine Wemyss 
Browne. Educ Clifton College and Cains 
College, Cambridge, 10th Wrangler Indian 
Civil Service Assistant Collector, Bombay 
Presidency ; Under- Secretary, Finance Depart- 
ment of India, .Toint Secretary of Babington 
Smith Currency C/ommission, Deputy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, and Controller 
of the Currency Address Imperial Secre- 
toriat. New Delhi. 

DESAI, Niohhabhai Kallian.ti, b a , ll b,. 
Dewan, Sant State h 19 July 1875 m 
A 8 Iclihabai. Educ Anglo- Vernacular 
School, Bulsar, The New High School, 
Bombay, Elpliinstone College, and Govt 
Law College, ^mbay Mathematics teacher. 
Cathedral Bovs' High School, Bombay , 
High Court Pleader, Bombay , Nayadhi^, 
Sant State, 1904 to 1912 , Dewan, Sant 
State, since 1912 Has received certificate 
of merit for assisting in War Loan of 
1917 Publications Administration reports 
of Sant State Address Bulsar and San- 
trampur, Gujerat 

DESAI, Ramrao Piuaji, J P. b 18 March 
1876, m to Lanibai, eldest d of the late 
N L Mankar, once Chief Translator, Bombay 
High Opurt, Elphinstoue High 


School and Wilson College Joined the 
Municipal Commissioner’s Office in 1899, 
subsequently taken up as an Asstt in the 
Municipal Corp<)ration Office where he rose to 
be Municipal Secretary to which he was 
appointed in Januarv 1926 Retired from 
Ist April 1931 Address • “ The Dawn,” 
Bombay Improvement Trust Dadar Matunga 
Estate, Plot No 107 (South), Bombay 

deshmukh, gopal vinayak, l m as 
(B ombay) , F.R C S (Eng ), M D (Lond ) 
Consulting Surgeon and Physician b 4th 
Jan 1884 m Annapumabai, d of Deshmukh 
of Wun Educ. Morris Coll , Nagpur, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay , King's College 
and the London Hospital Medical College, 
London. House Burgeon to Jordan Lloyd, 
Professor of Surgery in Unlv of Birmingham 
at Queen’s Hospital , Hon Major at Lady Har- 
dinge Hospital during war and Surgeon at J. 
J Hospital and Professor of Operative Surgery 
at Grant Medical College (1920) , Professor 
of Surgery at Goverdhandas Sunderdas 
Medical College and Hon Surgeon at King 
Edward Hospital , Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation from 1922 and President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1928 Publiea- 
tions . Some papers on Abdominal Surgery , 
publications on Social Reform, Improving 
the Position and Status of Hindu Women 
Address Chaupati, Bombay. 

DESHMUKH, Ramrao Madhavrao, B A , 
LL B , Bar-at-Law, b 25 November 1892 
m Shashikala Raje, d of late Sardar Kadam 
of Gwalior Educ at Cambridge President 
All-India Maratha Conference, Belgaum, 1917, 
practised at Amraoti in 1918 and at Nagpur, 
1919-20 , elected to C P Legislative Coun- 
cil In 1920 for Amraoti West Constituency , 
elected to All-India Congress Committee in 
1921 , elected to Legislative Council in 1923 , 
as Swarajist ; President of the Maharashtra 
Conference at Satara in 1925 ; elected first 
Chairman of District Council, Amraoti, 1925 , 
resigned his membership of the Legislative 
Council in October 1925, elected to the 
Legislative Assembly In February 1926 , 
elected to the C P Council for Amraoti Central 
Constituency as Responsivlst in November 
1926 Minister to C P Government, 1927- 
1928 Resigned the Ministry in August 1928, 
took office again In August 1929 Resigned 
Ministership In July 1930 in consequence of 
Berar Responsivlst Party joining Forest 
Satyagraha Lost his seat In 1930 elections 
owing Congress opposition. Started agitation 
for constituting Berar as a distinct unit of the 
Indian Federation in May 1931 President 
of the Berar Nationalist Party, 1932 Witness 
before Joint Parliamentary Committee with 
Hindu Mahasabha deputation In charge of 
Berar question , Delegate to England for 
Berar- All-Party Committee to represent the 
Berar case before the Secretarj^ of State for 
India, 1933 , President, Maharashtra Con- 
ference 1933. Address MorsI Road, Am* 
raoti (Berar) 

DESHMUKH, The Hon’blb Dr PS, M.A, 
(Edin ), D Phil (Oxon ), Barrlster-at-Law, 
Minister for Education, Central Provinces 
b Decembei, 1898, Educ , Fergqsfion College, 
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Poona and took M A (Hons ) at Edinburgh 
Won the Vans Dunlop Research Scholarship 
in 1928 Called to the Bar in 1926 and took 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1926 
by writing a thesis on the “Origin and Deve- 
lopment of Reliaion in Vedic Literature" 
Was elected Chairman of District Council, 
Amraotl, in 1928 , increased taxation by 60 
per cent for compulsory education and threw 
open public M ells for untouchables Elected 
to C P Council in 1930 , appointed Minister, 
December 1930 and put in charge of Education 
and Agriculture Reduced School fees for 
agriculturist , introduced Hindu Religious 
Endowments Bill, Cattle Disease Prevention 
Bill, etc Address Nagpur, (3 P 

DESHPANDE, Shantaram Ramkrishna, B.A , 
(Bom Ist Class Honours), B. Litt (Oxon ) , 
Diploma In Economics and Politics and in 
Ediicational Theory and Practice (Oxon ). 
Senior Investigator, Labour Office, Secretariat, 
Bombay b 14th May 1899 m Miss Leela 
Raje. Educ Elphinstone High School and 
Wilson College, Bombay, and University of 
Oxford Appointed Senior Investigator. 
Labour Office, 1924 ; officiated as Director 
Labour Office, 1925 , statistician to the Ropl 
Commission on Indian Labour 1929 Ptihh' 
cations “Some Village Studies", “Some 
Vital Problems relating to the Bombay 
Working Classes" written in collaboration 
and Published in the Indian Journal of 
Economics “ A Note on the Cotton of which 
the famous Dacca Muslins were made" 
(Published in the Bombay IJniverHity Jour- 
nal) Address 14th Road, Khar, Bombay 21 

DESlIvACHAHlAR, DlWAN BAHADUR 
Sir T , B A , Ji b , Kt (1922), K I H (Oold) 
1920 , Advocate, 'L’llchy b Sept 1868 
Educ Pachaiyappa’s and Presidency 
Colleges, Madras Has been closely identified 
with Municipal and liOcal Board Institutions, 
was elected (’hairman of Trichi nopoly Muni- 
cipal Council for one term and nominated 
President of the District Board for three 
terms , President of the District Urban 
Bank, the National College Council, Dt 
Health Assn , Dischaiged Prisoners’ Aid 
Society and Dt Scout’s ('ouncil, TnchinoiKjly 
Was a nominated Member in the Madras 
Legislative Council for two terms aud took 
a leading part in amending the legislation in 
connection with tlio District Municipalities 
Act and Local Boards Act, the Elementary 
Education Act and the Village Panchayat 
Cvourts Act , was a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee and the Malabar Tenancy 
Committee , President, Tiichinonoly Hindu 
Devastlianam Committee and chairman of 
the Trichinopoly Srirangam Electric Cor- 
ptiration Address ‘Venkata Park,’ Reynold’s 
Road, Cantonment, Trichinopoly , and 
‘ Enderley,’ Coonoor Railway Station 

DEVADHAR, Gopal Krishna, M A , C I E , 
(Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal in 1920), Presi- 
dent, Servants of India Soc. 6 1871 m Dwar- 
kabai Sohani of Poona {died) Edwi New 
EngUsh School, Poona, and Wilson College, 
Bombay. M A.. Bombay University, 1004 
Served as Principal of the Aryan Education 
Society’s High School In l^mbay, was 


Examiner of the Bombay University for 
Matriculation and M.A. examinations in 
Marathi for more than five years. Joined 
the late G. K. Goktialo in his public work, 
1904, and was first member to loin Servants 
of India Society, 1905, awarded ICaisar-l-Hind 
Silver Medal in 1914. Worked os Vlce- 

I President of the Servants of India Society 
for 3 years since 1923 and was again re-elected 
Vice-President of the Society for 8 years 
more , has been twice elected President, 
Servants of India Society He has been ever 
since its beginning theHcad of Bombay Branch. 
Toured in England and on the Continent in 
1918 as member of Indian Press Delegation 
He is the founder and Hon Organiser and 

I General Secretary of the Poona Seva Sadan 
Society, started in 1909, and now Hon 
General Secretary of the National Social 
Ckmference Presided over the Provincial 
Social Conference in 1920 at Sholapur and over 
the National Social Conference in 1924 at 
Lucknow Organiser of the Malabar Relief 
Fund, 1921 , and South Indian and Malabar 
Flood Relief Fund in 1924; Organised a Fund 
on behalf of the Servants of India Society 
for the relief of the flood-stricken in Gujarat, 
Kathiawar, Baroda, Sind and Orissa In 1927, 
served as member of Committee on Co-opera- 
tion appointed by Mysore Government 1920 
and tlie Government of Madras in 1928 
Gave evidence before the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture as President of the Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, Bombay , has worked 
on several Committees appointed by Govern- 
ment For two years before retirement was 
the elected President of the Bombay Central 
Co-operative Institute of which for more 
than five years ho had been Vice-President , 
Director, Provincial Co-oporativo Bank, 
has presided over Piovlneial Co-operative 
Conferences in almost all major provinces and 
Indian States , was President, First All- 
India Rural Repiesentatlves Conference 
Has published 8e\eral parnplilots on Co- 
operation, Female Education and Social 
Reform , Chairman, Executive Committee of 
the Dcccan Agricultural Association , has 
uiidertakeiy “ Village Uplift Work " at 
Khedshivapur, fifteen miles from Poona on 
Mahableshwar Road Member of the 
Poona Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Reaearf h, Delhi and Simla, was 
Member of the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, Chairman, Council of Management 
of the Aryan Education Society, Bombay 
In June 1927 was unanimously elected Presi- 
dent of the Servants of India Society, Poona 
Celebrated Diamond Jubilee in August 1931, 
when a purse of Rs 10,500 was presented 
to lum Address Qlrgaum, Bombay. 

DHAU BAKHSin raohubir Singh. Rao 
Bahadur( 1912), C I E (1925), C 8 I Retired 
President of State Council, Bliaratpur. b. 
1862 Educ • Privately. Sardar holding a 
hereditary jagir, Sardar’s allowances, etc 
from the State Entered Bharatpur State 
service at an early age , promoted a Member 
of the Council of " Panchayat " of Sardars 
in the time of His late Highness Maharaja 
Jaswant Singh Sahib Bahadur , subsequently 
appointed Dnan and Guardian to His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri Klshen Bingh Sahib 
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Bahadur. Was a member of Indian Students’ 
Advisory Committee for Bajputana and 
Ajmer Merwara , was also President of a 
Soldiers’ Board in Bliaratpiir Address 
Bharatpur. 

DHURANDHAR, RAO BAHADUR MAHADEV 
VISHWANATH, AM b 4th March 1871 m 
Gangubai, 4th daughter of Madhavrao 
T. Rao. Educ Rajaram High School, 
Kolb^ur, and at the Sir J. J School 
of Art, Bombay. Appointed as a painting 
master on the staff of the School of Art, then 
as Head Master in 1909 to 1918 Acted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Craft Work, Bom- 
bay Presidency, In 1918 and 1919 and again 
in 1920 and in 1923. Retired as Personal As- 
sistant to the Principal, Sir J. J School of 
Art, Bombay, in March 1928 and was re- 
appointed as Visiting Professor of Painting, 
Acted as OJhciating Diioctor of tljc Sir J J 
School of Art in 1930 Jle-appolnted as 
Inspector of Drawing and Crait Woik, 
Bombay Pre'^Ideney, and retired in December 
1931, was selected to decorate tlie Hon Law 
Member’s room Imperial Secretariat, Ncan 
D ellii ’Publications A Jvim aid’s (1) 
“ Deccan Nurseiy 'Jalcs,’’ (2) “Stones ol 
King Ylkram ’’ S M r,d>\ardea’ (ICS) 
“By-ways of Bombay ’’ Otto Pmthfeld’s, 
(ICS) “Women of India" and several 
other Marathi, Gujarathi, Hindi and Mytho- 
logical books for Messrs Macmillan Co , 
Oxford University Press, Longmans Gieen A 
Co , and several other Indian publishing firms 
Address “Shreo Amba Sadan," Prabhu 
Nagar, Khar, Boinbav, No 21 

DICK, George Paris, C I E , 1916, Bar-at-Law' 
Member of C. P Legislative Council, 1921 
and of each preceding Council , Govt Advo- 
cate, 0 P. 6 1866. m. Effle Geraldine Newman 
Educ.: Dulwich College , called to Bar, Middle 
Temple, 1889 , Advocate of Calcutta High 
Court, 1893; of the Judicial Commissioner 
Court, Nagpur, 1891 , Lecturer in Law to the 
Morris College, Nagpur until 1924 , President, 
New English High School and President, 
Nagpur Civil Station Municipal Council for 
years ; Member of the Legislative Council 
before the Reforms and continuously to date 
Publication Fitch and His Fortunes Addres.s 
Nagpur, C P. 

DIGBY-BESTE, Henry Aloysius B , QBE 
(1919), C I E (1931) , Captain, Superinten- 
dent, M M T S Dufferin b November 5th, 
1888 m Olave Hume Henderson, d of Col 
W. Hume Henderson, I. M S, Educ Stony 
hurst College, Lanes , England Went 1o 
sea in Merchant Service, 1899 , joined RIM 
as Sub-Lieut, Febru ry 6th 1903, servnc 
afloat till 1914 , war service in H M S 
Lawrence, Mesopotamia , transferred to 
Staff Central Headquarters, Bombay, and 
served as Divisional Naval Transjxirt Officer 
up to 1921 ; served afloat in command of 
R I.M.8 Dufferin and Clive, 1923 , Deputation 
to England, 1924 ; Deputy Conservator, 
Madras, 1925-26 , Port Officer, Bomba> , 
1927 , Captain 8ui>erintendent, T M M T S 
Dufferin, since November 1927. Publication 
Drafted* Government of India Sea Transport 
Regulation Address • I M. M. T S. Dufferin, 
Mazagon Pier, Bombay 10. 


DINAJPUR, The Hon’blb Liecten^nt 
Mahapaja Jaoadi^h Nath Ray Bahadur 
b 1894 s by adoption to Maharaja Sir Girija 
Nath Ray Bahadur, K C T E m 1916. Educ 
Presidency College, Calcutta President, 
Dinajpur Landholder*^’ Association , late 
Chairman, District Board and Mimicipality, 
Dinajpur , Alembor, Council of State, British 
Indian '\‘<sociation, Bengal, Landholders’ 
Association, Asiatic Society of Bengal, East 
India Association London, Calcutta Literary 
Socict\ North Bengal /amindars’ Association, 
Bangiya Sahitya Parishat, Road and Trans- 
l<ort Development Association Received 
Viceroy’s Commission in Jan 1924 Address 
Dmajimi Rajbati, Dinajpur, 226, Lower 
(miiiai Road, Calcutta, 3, Council of State, 
Delhi and Sinda 

DINSHAW, Sir Hormusike Cowa'^jef, Kt , 
tr 1922, OBE 1918, M VO 1912 , senior 
partner m Cow'asjee Diiishaw & Bros , Mer 
tliants, Naval Agents, Shippling Agents, and 
Sliip ijwners , Consul for Portugal and Consul 
for Austrian Republic, b 4 April 1857, es 
of late Cowasjee Dmshaw, C I E , m 1876, Bai 
vraiietkbai, d of Nusserwanjee Cooverjec 
Eiskine three s one d Educ Elphinstone 
Higli School and Elphinstone (’ollege , evening 
flashes. King’s College, London Served 
appienticeship with James Barber and Son 
Co , London, and Leopold Bing Fils and Gans 
Pans , joined his father’s firm, 1879, acted as 
Trustee of the Port of Aden hincc 1891 , head 
of tile Parsee Community of Aden since 1900 , 
acted as a memhci to the Vden Port Com- 
mission, 1901 , picsented an address from the 
different eommunities of Aden to King 
(Seorge and ()neen Maiy on their way to India 
leprc'-entcd Aden Chamber of Commerce at 
tlie Fifth International Congress, Boston, 
1912 Address Stcamei Point, Aden. 

DORNAKAL, Bishop of, since 1912; Rt. Rev. 
Vedanayakam Samuel Azariah, Ist Indian 
bishop, Hon. LL D. (Cantab.); 6. 17 Aug. 1874. 
Educ C M S High School, Mengnanapuram, 
0. M. 8. College, Tlnnevelly , Madras Christian 
College One of founders of Indian Mission- 
ary Society of Tinnevelly, 1003 ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, 1903-9 , Hon Gen. Secretary of National 
Missionary Society of India, 1906-9 *, visited 
Japan as Delegate of World Student Christian 
Federation, 1907, audits Vice- President, 1909-11, 
visited England as Delegate to World’s 
Missionary'^ Conference, 1910 , Head of 
Dornakal Mission, 1909-12 Publications 
Holy Bajitism, Confirmation, First Corinthians, 
India and Missions The Acts of the Apostles, 
The Life of Christ according to St Mark 
Christ ill the Indian Villages. Address 
Dornakal Singareni Collieries, Deccan. 

DOW, Hugh, CIE, (1932), Revenue Officer, 
Llovd Barrage Sclicme, Sind h. 188b 
m Ann, d of James Sheffield, 1913 Edw 
Aske’s Hate ham School and Univ. Coll , 
London Entered T C S 1909 and servid 
as Asst Coll in Smd Municipal Coronir 
foi Surat 1916-18, Asst Commr in Sind 
for Civil Supplies and Recruiting 1918-20 
and Deputy Controller of Princes. Depni' 
Secretary, Finance Department, Bombav, 
1921 , Ag. Secretary, l^nanco Department, 
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1928 ; Financial Adviser to P W D , 1926 ; 
Since 1927 Revenue Officer to Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme, Sind , Member of Sind Committee, 
1932. Address ' Karachi, Sind 

DUBBY, DORI LALL, M A (AUahabad), Ph D. 
(London), Professor of Economics, Meerut 
College b Sept 1897 Educ Agra College, 
(1916-1922) and the London School of 
Economics and Political Science (1928-1930) 
Professor of Economics, Meerut College since 
1923. Was invited by the U P Government 
in Jan. 1931 to a Conference at Lucknow with 
Sir Arthur Salter, the economic expert of the 
League of Nations, to discuss the plan of an 
Economic organisations for India Member, 
Board of Economic Inquiry, U P , of the 
Editorial Board of the U. P Co-operative 
Journal of the Committee of Courses in 
Economics of the Board of High Schools 
and Inter. Education, U P and of the 
Executive Committee of the Indian Economic 
Association Served as a member of the 
U P Agricultural Debt Committee (1932) 
and submitted a note on the dangers of Land 
Alienation Act Has travelled widely in 
India and all countries of Europe except 
Russia and Spain and Portugal A frequent 
writer to the press on economic and financial 
questions PuMicatwns Indian Economics 

(1927) , Revd. 1932 and The Indian 
Public Debt with a foreword by Sir George 
Schuster (1930) . “ Some Financial and 

Economic Problems of India ” and “ R T. C 
Financial Safeguards*’ (1931) Address 

Meerut College, Meerut 

DUDHORIA, Naba Kumar Sing, g « of Ra! 
Bahadur Budh Singh Dudhoria of Azimganj , 
Zamlndar and Banker , Member, Legislative 
Assembly 6 1904 m sister of Fateh Chand, 
present Jagat Sett of Murshldabad Educ 
privately Member, British Indian Associa- 
tion, Calcutta , Bengal National Chamber ot 
Commerce, Calcutta , Country’s League, 
Delhi and Simla , Bengal Landholders’ Asso- 
ciation, Calcutta , Bengal Flying Club, Dum- 
Dum, Calcutta Club, Calcutta Address * 74-1, 
Clive Street, Calcutta and Azimganj P O., 
Murshldabad District 

DUFF. Reginald James, J P., Hon Presidency 
Magistrate , General Manager, New India 
Assurance Company, Ltd , Bombay b li 
July 1886 m Olive A Lockie. Educ 
Whitgift Grammar School. North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Co„ Ltd , London and 
Bombay Address * Royal Bombay Yacht 
Club, Bombay. 

DUGGAN, Jamshbdji Nusserwanji, C.I E , 
OBE., D. O. (Oxo^, P.C.P.8., Lt.-Col , 
A I.R.O. L.M & S., J.P., Ophthalmic Surgeon 
in charge, Sir C. J. Ophthalmic Hospital and 
Professor of Ophthalmology, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay, h. 8 April 1884 m Miss 
Parakh. Educ • Bombay, Oxford, Vienna and 
London. Was Tutor In Ophthalmology, Grant 
Medical (Mlege, Consulting Ophthsdmic Sur- 
geon to War Hospitals and Ophthalmic Sur- 
geon, Farsi General Hospital, Bombay : Is Pri- 
vate Ophthalmic Practitioner. Hon. Member, 
Dphthalmologlcal Society of Egypt. Fellow of 


the Bombay University and Honorary Presi- 
dency Magistrate, Bombay. PuHicaHems : 
Papers on Spring Catarrh, Anterior Keratitis, 
Gonorrhoea and allied diseases of the eyes, 
Artificial Eye. Tropical papilla. Squint oases 
and 3ub-Conjuctival Injections In the eye, 
A familiar Blue group of the Salerotics ; Deep 
Infiltration Anaesthesia in Ophthalmic 
Operations A family of Aniridia; A case 
of Rhinosporidium Kinealyi , Milk Theraphy 
in eye Diseases Intravenous injections of 
Merouroohrome In suppurative eye conditions ; 
Two oases of Quinine Amblyopia with 
unusual Ophthalmoscopic picture Address 
The Lawnsfde, Harkness Road, Malabar Hill, 
Bombay. 

DUHR, The Rev Joseph, 8 J , Ph.D , D D , 
Professor b. March 18, 1885. Educ. : the 
Gymnasium Echtemach Grand Duchy of 
Luxemburg, 8t Joseph’s College, Tumhout, 
Belgium, Manresa House, Roehampton, London; 
St, Mary's Hall, Stonyhurst , Imperial College. 
South Kensln^n , St Mary’s Theological 
Seminary Kurseong, India ; Gregorian 
University Rome , Campion Hall, Oxford; 
Piofessor at St. Xavier’s College, Calcntta, 
1910-1915 , Professor at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, 1918-1921, Principal of St Xavier’s 
College, Bombay, from 1924 to 1932 Address : 
St. Xavier’s College, Crulokshank Road, 
Bombay. 

DUNI CHAND, Lala, B.A., Licentiate inlaw. 
Honours in Persian and Literature (1894). 
Member, Legislative Assembly, Vakalat and 
Public Work. f>.1873 m ShrimatlBhagdevi. 
Educ Forman Christian College and Oriental 
Coll., Lahore. Practised at the bar until 1921. 
Entered public life and took part in various 
activities of the Arya Samaj since 1899 , was 
Manager of Anglo- Sanskrit High School, 
Amballa, from 1906-1921, Member, Managing 
Committee, D A.V College , resumed practice 
in 1923; presided over AD-Indla Sad Confer- 
ence in 1917 ; been a member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee, since 1920, was oonvloted 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
In 1922 under Criminal Law Amendment Act ; 
presided over Punjab Provincial Conference 
held in Rohtak in 1922, was Swarajist Mem- 
ber of the Second Legislative Assembly. 
Suspended practice in 1930 ; Nominated 
Member, Working Committee of All-India 
Congress Committee was Invited by Govern- 
ment to serve on the Punjab Jail Enquiry' 
Committee in 1929. Elected President, 
Punjab Prov. Congrese Committee Aug. 1980, 
was convicted and sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment under Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930, for continuing member of the 
Congress Working Committee after It had been 
declared unlawful. Address Kripa Nivas, 
Amballa 

DUNNICLIFF, HORACE Barratt, M.A. 
(Cantab ), M A., Sc.D. (Dublin) , F.I C., I.B.S. 
Vice- Principal, Government College Lahore, 
since 1927 , Professor of Inorganic dbemtet^, 
Punjab University since 1924; (also Fellow 
and Syndic) Chemical Adviser to the Centra] 
Board of Revenue, Finance Department, 
Government of India, since 1928. b. 23 
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September 1886 m Freda Gladys ^ui^oyne, 
eldest d of Frederick William BtirRoyne- 
Walbice (1926). Educ Wilson’s Grammar 
School and Downing College, Cambridge 
(lonndation Scholar) MAO College, Ali- 
garh, U P 1908-1914 , Khalsa (Jollege, Amrit- 
sar, 1914-17 , Government College, Lahore, 
1917 to date , Indian Munitions ^ard 1917 , 
Cordite Factory, Aruvankadu 1918-1921 , 
Delegate to Imperial Fiducation Conference 
(London) 1927 ; Special duty with Finance 
Department, Government of India, 1928-29, 
Member, Punjab Agricultural Research, 
Council, Punjab Chemical (iesearch Fund 
Committee, Indian Committee of Institute of 
Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland , 
Member of Council, Indian Chemical Society, 
President, Chemistry Section, Indian Science 
Congress, 1934 Putblioatiom Research papers 
in Chemical journals Addreas Government 
College, Lahore, Punjab 


DUTT, Amar Nath, BA,BL,MLA,« of 
late Mr Durga Bass Dutt and Srimati Jugal 
Mohini Dutt, Advocate, Calcutta High Court 
h 19 May 1876 m Srimati Tincari Ghosh, 
1897, daughter, Sandhyatara, born 1902, 
son, Asok Nath, h 1906 Educ Salkia A. 8 
School, Howrah Rlpon Collegiate School and 
Municipal School, Calcutta Metropolitan 
Institution and Presidency Coll was Clxairman 
Local Board , Member, District Board , 
Secretary, People’s Association, District 
Association, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Ltd., Burdwan , elected Member, Court of 
the University of Delhi from 1925 and Elected 
Member Indian Legislative Assembly from 
1928 was President, Bengal Postal Conference 
1926 and All India Telegraph Union 1928 
and of the Sliuddhi Conference 1928 
and President Ary a Saraa] 1928-30 and was 
editor of monthly magazine Alo Member 
Retrenchment Committee 1981 Address 
** Rurki Aloy,” Keshabpur, P. O, and 
*' Purbachal.” Burdwan 

DWIVEDT, Ramagyan, M A (Honrs ), 
Principal, Maharaja’s College, Dhai s of 
Pt Bambhadra Dube, Zemindar of Basti 
h 21 Nov 1902 m Miss Sarala Dcvi 
Misra Educ Govt High School, Basti 
and Benares Hindu University, U P. Govt 
Scholar (1917-20), Ist Class Honours in 
English Literature, Gold Medalist and Scholar 
of the University, 1918-24 Prof of English 
DA-V. College, Cawnporc, 1924-27, Head 
of English Department, N R E C College, 
Khurja, Vice- Principal, K K College, 
Lucknow and Principal, Hindi Vldyaplth 
College, Allahabad . Chairman, Reception 
Committee, All-India Students’ Conference 
and Secretary, All-India Poets’ Conference 
(1925), Presitfent, Board of Education, Dhar 
State , Member, Board of Education for 
Central India, Raj^tana and Gwalior at 
Ajmer ; represented Dhar State as a delegate 
In the All- Asia Educational Conference, 1930 , 
Elected President, All- India Arya Kumar 
Conference (1981). PiUdications * From 
Dawn to Dusk , Songs from Surdas , Songs 
from Mirabai; History of Hindi literature, 
Saunibh , Sone kl Qari, (Hindi Drama) , 
DooJ ka Chand, (Hindi) , Sankar ke Sahityik, 


(Hindi) , Padya Punj , Life and Speeches ol 
Pandit J L Nehru, (illustrated). Published 
a number of original papers on Philolog\ 
Literature, etc , in leading English and 
Vernacular Journals , Edited several classical 
Hindi books and periodicals, Uddaya and 
Sammelan Patrika Recreation, — billiards, 
tennis, and chess , hobby — stamp-collecting 
Address Maharaja’s College, Dhar and 
Villa Coma, Captainganj, Basti, (UP) 

DYER, JAMES Ferguson, M A , C.I E , 
(1929) , ICS President of the Council 
and Revenue Member, Bhopal State Joined 
I C.S In 1902 and arrived in India in 1903, 
Asstt Commissioner, Registrar in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court and Settlement 
Officer from 1903 to 1916 , 3rd Secretary 
to the Chief Commissioner, 1916, Deputy 
Commissioner, 1917, Commissioner of 
Settlement and Director of Land Records 
C.P., 1922, and Commissioner, 1929 Address 
Riaz Manzil, Bhopal, Central India. 

EASTLEY, CHARLES MOBTIMEB, J P., Solicitor 
and Notary Public b. 2 September 1890. m 
Esme Beryl Chester Wintle. Educ.: Paignton 
Devon, England , La Villa, Ouchy, Lausanne, 
Switzerland^, Dr. F. Schiller, Alice 6, Coburg, 
Germany, Served In the Great War from 1914- 
1919 as Lieut. R F A. (T.F ) in India ; as an 
Observer and Pilot in R.F.C. and ae a 
Pilot in the R.A.F. against the Mohmands on 
the N.W.F. in 1916 ; against the Marri in 
Baluchistan in 1917 ; against the Turks at 
Aden in 1918 , against the Afghans tn 1919 
Address . C /o Little & Co , Solicitors and 
Notaries Public, Central Bank Building, 
Bombay. 

EDWARDS, The Rev James Fairbrother. 
Principal, United Theological College of 
Western India and English Editor of tlic 
Dnyanodaya (or Rise of Knowledge) for six 
Missions h March 26th 1876 m. 

Mary Louise Wheeler, Principal, Kindergarten 
Training School, Educ (Wesleyan) Methodis* 
Theological College, Hanasworth, Birmingham, 
England Eight years in charge of English 
Churches in England , arrived hi India ^pt 
1908 , until 1914 (Wesleyan) Methodist 
Superintendent in Bombay , since 1914 loaned 
by (Wesleyan) Methodist Church to American 
Marathi Allsslon for literary and theologl<‘d 
work, went to Poona, July 1930, to take 
charge of United Theological College. Publica- 
tions The Life and Tecaching of Tukaraw 
article on Tulcaram In Vol XII of Hasting '' 
Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics . 7'Ac 
Holy Spirit the Christian Dynamic, foui 
Marathi books on The Cross the Resurrection 
and the Holy Spirit, two Marathi Works 
on Tukaram , Editor since 1919 of Engli''*' 
Section of the Dnyanodaya. Liquor and 
Opium in India , (reprint of Memorwidum to 
Simon Commission, published In London) 
Address * United Theological Collie, 
Shoiapur Road, Poona. 

EMERSON, H. E. Sir Herbert WiLiuk 
K.C 8 I , C I.E., C.B.B , Governor of the Pun- 
jab, 6 1 June 1881 Edue.* Calday GrMige Grana- 
mar School ; Magdal«ae CoR^e, Cambridge 
Entered Indianavil Service. 1905 ; Manager, 
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Bashi^ State, 1911-14 ; Superintendent 
and Settlement Officer, Mandi State 1915 , 
Asgistant Commissioner and Settlement 
Officer, Punjab, 1917 ; Deputy Commissioner 
1922, Secretory to Government, Finance 1 
Department, 1920 , Chief Seoret^iry to Gov- 
ernment, Punjab, 1927-28, Secretary to Gov- 
ernment of India, Home Department, 1930-32, 
appointed Governor of the Punjab, 1933 
Address Government House, Lahore. 

EWBANK, Robert Benson, B A (Oron ). 
F.L S , C I E , (1924), ICS, Secy to Govt of 
Bombay General Department (on leave) b 22 
Oct 1883 m Frances Helen d of Rev W 

F. Simpaonof Oaldbock, Cumberland. Edue, 
Queen’s Coll., Oxford. Asst. Coll, and 
Asft Pol Agent, 1907; Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies, Bombay, 1912-20 ; 
Secretary to Imperial Committee on Co- 
operation, 191 4-5, 1920-24; Deputy Secretary 
to Gov. of India successively in Commerce, Rev. 
and Agric , P. W.D and Education, Health 
and Land Departments, 1920 Secretary, Colo- 
nies Committee, London, 1925 Officiated as 
Private Secretary to H. E. Lord Reading, 
Secretory, Back Bay Enquiry Committee, 
1926. Delegate of the Government of India in 
East Africa, 1927-28 Member, Bombay 
Legislative Conncil Publications Bom- 
bay Co-operative Manual and Indian 
Oo-operative Studies. Address: Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

FALIERE, RT Rev ALBERT PEIRRE JEAN, 
Vicar Apostolic of Northern Burma and 
Titular Bishop of Clysma since 1930 h 
1888. Address Mandalay. 

FARIDEOT, H. H. Farzanp-i-Saadat Nishan 
Hazbat-Eaibar-i- Hind, Brar Bans, Raja 
Har Indar Sinoh Bahadur of b 1916, a. In 
1919 rules one of the Sikh States of the 
Poniab. Address: Farid kot. Punjab. 

F ARRAN. Arthur Courtney, B A. (1911), 
F. R. Hist Society, Principal, Kamatok 
College, Dharwar b June 16, 1890 

Educ Trinity (?oll , Dublin Address 
Earnatok College, Dharwar. 

FAWCUS, Georob Ernest, M.A. (Oxon) 
CI.B. (1927), O.B.B. (1923), V. D. (1928) 
Director of Public Instruction. Bihar and 
Orissa, b. 12 March 1885. m. (1911) Mary 
Christine, d. of the late Walter Dawes, J.P. 
of Rye, Sussex. Educ. * Winohestei: College and 
New CoUege, Oxford. Joined the I E.S. 1909 , 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, sisse 1917. Address : Patna, E.I.R. 

FAZCLBHOY CURRIMBHOY, Sir (1913), 
C.B.E. (1920); Merchant and MiUowner. b. 

4 Oct. 1872. m. Bai Sakinabai, d.of the tote 
Mr. Datoobhoy Bbrahim. Educ.. privately. 
Municipal Corporator for over 21 vean ; 
Chairman, Standing Committee (1910-11); 
President, 1914-15; Represented Bombay 
Mitlowners* Association on Bombay Prov 
Council, 1910-12 and Bombay Mahomedans 
on Imperial Legislative Council, 1918-10; 
represented Bombay Corpn. on Board of the 
Prince of Wales Museum of W* India ; now 
a nominated Member by the Government. 


Hon Secretory, Bombay Presidency War 
Relief Fund Appointed bv Government 
Member of various Committees and Commis- 
sions, chief being tJie Weights and Measures 
Committee, Committee on the education of 
Factory Employees, and the Commission for 
Life Saving Appliances ; Invited by Govern- 
ment to be one of the three delegates from 
India to the International Financial 
Conference at Brussels, oonveneil by the 
Council of the I^eague of Nations, 1920. Con- 
nected with many of the principal Industrial 
concerns in Bombay, Chairman, Indian 
Merchants' Chamber and BureaTi, 1914-15 
An active Member of tlie Committee of 
the Bombay Mlllowners’ Association, being 
Chairman, 1907-8 A keen advocate of 
education, particularly of Mahomedans 
Member of the Anjuman-l-Islam, Bombay, a 
Trustee of the Alinrh College, a Vice- 
President of the All-India Muslim League, 
a Member of the Committee of the Modern 
University Foundation Association. Sheriff 
of Bombay, 1926. Address Pedder Road, 
Cumbaiia Hill, Bombay. 

PAZL-I-HUSATN, The Hon Mian Sir, Kt. 
(1925) K C S I K.C.I.E . B A. (Punjab), M. A. 
(Cantab ), Bar-at-Law (Gray’s Inn) ; Member 
of the Governor-General’s Executive Council 
b 14 June 1877 m eldest d of Mian Nur- 
uhmad Khan Educ * Abbottobad, Govt. 
College, Lahore, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Pnicti'^ed in Sialkot, 1901-5 , in the Punjab 
High Court, Lahore, 1905-20; Presdt., High 
Court Bar Association, 1919-20 ; Professor 
and Principal, Islamia College, 1907-8 , 
Secretorv, Islamta College, 1900-18; Fellow, 
Punjab University, 1909-1920, Syndic Punjab 
University, 1912-1921 ; represented Punjab 
University on Legislative Council, 1917-20. 
President, Vll-India Mabomedan Educational 
Confce., 1022 ; started Muslim League, 1905 
Title of K B 1917 , President, Punjab Ptov. 
Conference, 1910 ; elected to Punjab 
Legislative Council, 1920 Apptd Minister of 
Education, Punjab, 1921, re-elected unopposed 
to Punjab Legis. Council, 1923 ; re-appointed 
Minister of Education, Punjab, 1924. Temp, 
additional Member of H. E. The Governor- 
General of India’s Council, Aug. 1926. 
Re-appointed Minister of Education Nov. 
1925; Apptd. Revenue Member, IhiuJab, 
1926 Leader of the House in the Pu^ab 
Leg Council July 1920 to March 1930. Mem- 
ber of the Indian Delegation to the League of 
Nations 1927. Temporary Member, Govemor- 
General's Executive Coundl (Dept, of Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands), Aug. 1929. On 
delegation to S African OoMerence, 1982. 
Address " The Retreat,” Simla ; 0, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi. 

FERMOR, Lewis Leige, OBE (1919); 
D Sc (London), A R,S Sl, F G S. F.A.S.B , 
M Inst MM, Director, Geological Survey 
of India, b IS S^ 1880 Educ Wilson’s 
Grammar School, (Jamberwell, Royal CoUege 
of Science and Royal School of Mines, Loudon 
National Scholar, 1898 , Murchison Medalist 
and Prizeman, 1900, Geolorioal Survey 
of India, since 1902 , attached lodian Muni 
tions Board, 1917-18; represented Govern 
ment of India at International Ctoolegtea 
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Oongresses in Sweden (1910) ; Canada (1913) , 
Spain (1926) South Africa (1929) , 
Preaident, Mining and Ck>ologlcal Institute 
of India. 1922 ; Vice-President, Asiatic 
Society of Beng^ 1931-33 , President, 1933 
Vioe-PIresident, Himalayan Club, 1931 and 
1982 *, Vice-President, Society of Economic 
Geologists, 1982 and 1933 ; President, 
Governing Body, Indian School of Mines, 
1921, 1926, 1928, 1930 to date, BIgby 
Medal, Geological Society of India, 1921 
PtMtooixons Manganese Ore Deposits of 
India ; Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, 
and numerous papers on mineralogy, petrolo^. 
Ore-deposits, meteorlties and mineral statistics 
in the publications of the Geological Survey 
of India, the Transactions, Mining Geological 
Institute of India, the Journal, Asiatic 
Society, Bengal, The Geological Magazine, 
and euaewhere Address Geological Survey 
of India, Calcutta, and Bengal United Service 
Club, Calcutta. 

FILOSB, Lt.-Col. ChiEHBNT, M.V.O.; Military 
Sec. to Maharaja of Gwalior, since 1901, 
b. 1863. Edue. : Carmelite Monastery, Clon- 
dalkin ; Carlow College. Entered Gwalior 
State service, 1872 ; Lt -Col , 1903; Assistant 
Inspector-Gen., Gwalior Police and General 
Inspecting Officer, 1893-97 ; A -D.-C to the 
Malwraja Scindia, 1899-1901. Address 
Gwalior. 

FINLAYSON, Major- Genbeal, Robert 
Gordon, C.B (1981) ; C M G (1918) , D S o 
(1916) , R A , Commanding Rawalpindi 
District since 1931 6 16th April, 1881 w 

1912, Mary Leslie, d of late James Richmond, 
Kincairney, Perthshire Entered Army 
1900, Captain 1908, Major 1914, Major- 
General 1930 , served European War 1914-18 
(despatches 8 times, Bt Lieut Colonel, Bt, 
tk)l. DSO, CMG); North Russia 1919 , 
A.D.C. to the King 1929-30, G.8 O 1. War 
Office, 1921-25 , G S O 1 Staff College, 
1926-27; C R A. 3rd Division, 1927-30 
Address . Rawalpindi. 

FITZPATRICK, Sir JAMES Alexander Ossory, 
K.O I.E. (1933) BA, LL B , Bar-at-Law, 
C I.E. (1917) ; C B E (1919) , Indian Civil 
Service, A. G G. Punjab States b 21st 
November 1879 tn. Ada Florence Davies 
Educ: High School, Dublin, and Trinity 
Coll , Dublin Joined ICS 1903 ; served 
In various appointments on N. W F. P 
Political Agent, Tochi, 1918-1916 ; Deputv 
Commissioner, Bannu, 1916-1916 , Political 
Agent, Wano, 1916-19 ; Resident in Waziris- 
tan, 1920-22 ; Commissioner, Ajmer, 1923 ; 
H. B. M.*s Consul in Arabistan (Persia), 1922, 
Revenue Minister, Bahawalpur, 1926-1927 , 
A. G. G. Punjab States, 1927. Active Service . 
Tochi operations 1014-15 (mentioned in 
desxtatches) ; Mahsud Expedition, 1917 
(despatches and received thanks of Gtovem- 
ment), Waziristan operations, 1920-1022 
(despotches and thanks of Ck>mmander-in- 
C!hief). Address : Lahore, Punjab. 

FORSTER, Sir Martin Onslow, Kt. 1933 
Ph. D. (Wurzburg), D. So. (London), F. I. C., 
F. R. 8. (1006); b, 1872. Bdue,i Private 


schools; Finsbury Technical College, Wurz- 
burg Univ. ; Central Technical College, South 
Kensington Asstt Prof, of Chemistry, Royal 
College of Science, 1902-13 , Director, Salters' 
Institute of Industrial Chemistry, 1918-22 ; 
Director, Indian Institute of Science, Banga- 
lore, 1922-33 ; Hon. Secretary, Chemical 
Society. 1904- 10, Treasurer, 1916-22, Longstaff 
Medalist, 1916; President of Chemistry Sec- 
tion, British Association, 1921 . President, 
Indian Science Congress, 1925. Publications 
Contributions to Transactions of the Chemical 
Society, Address Old Banni Mantap, Mysore 
City 

FOWLER, Gilbert John, D Sc , F I C., F R 
San I b 1868, m. Amy Hlndmarsh, d of 
George S and Eleanor Scott Educ Sldcot 
School, Somerset , Owens College, Victoria 
University, Manchester, Heidelberg Univer- 
sity For 20 years in service of Rivers 
Committee of Manchester Corporation 
Responsible for treatment of the sewage and 
trade-effluents of Manchester. Pioneer of 
" Activated Sludge " process of sewage 
purification World-wide experience as 
sanitary export Consulted by cities of New 
York, Cairo, Shanghai, and Hankow First 
visited India in 1906 on special duty for 
Government of Bengal , re-purification of Jute 
mill effluents From 1916 to 1924 Professor of 
Applied CJhcmistryand later of Blo-diemistry 
at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
During the war was Consulting Adviser to the 
Government of India on the production of 
acetone, used in the manufacture of cordite 
Was appointed Principal of the Haroourt 
Butler Technological Institute , Cawnpore, in 
July 1927 Retired in November 1929, after 
assisting in framing a policy for the conduct 
of the Institute, accepted by Government 
Has been President of the Indian Cbemical 
Society, is Honorary Corresponding Secretary 
for India of the Institute of Chemistry of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and Correspond 
ing Member of the Manchester Literary and 
Philosophical Society Has published many 
scientific papers and discourses. Address * 
Central Hotel, Bangalore, S India 

PREKE, Cecil Georoe, M A (Cantab ), B Sc 
(Lond), r S, 8 , ICS., Offg Financial 
Secretary, Government of Bombay, h 8 
Oct. 1887. m Judith Mary Marston Edm 
Merchant Taylor's School, London St. John's 
College, Cambridge. Entered I.C 8. 1912, 

Under-Secretary, Government of India, 

Commerce and Industries Department 1919, 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence 
and Statistics, 1921-1926, Deputy Secretary, 
Government of Bombay, Finance Department 
1926-1929. Offg. Finance Secretary, 1929-30 
Address . Secretariat, Bombay. 

FYZEE RAHAmN, S , Artist 6. 19 Dec. 1880 
m. Atiya Begum H. Fyzee, sister of Her High* 
uess Nazll Raflya Begum of Janjira. Educ 
School of the Royal Academy of Arts, London 
and privately with John Sargent, R.A., and Sir 
Solomon J. Solomon, R A.. London. Exhibi- 
tor at the Royal Academy Annual ExhibitloDs , 
privately at the Gallery George Petit in Faria, 
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Gouplls’ Arthur Tooth's and the New t 
Burlington Galleries in London, Knoedlers’, 
Andersona’ New York and at the Palace of 
Fine Arts in San-Framiaco In 1926 the 
National Gallery of British Art acquired tw(i 
paintings for their permanent collection, now 
hung in the Tate Gallery, Mllbank In 1 930 
the authorities of the Luxembourg Gallery of I 
Paris acquired one iiamting for their perma- | 
nent collection, as also the City Art Gallery | 
of Manchester Her Imperial Majesty the j 
Queen-Empress honoured his exhibition b\ .1 
visit at the Now Burlington Galleries In 
1926 and 1927, palnbni the flrMt dome In the 
Imperial ^cietariat in New Delhi and in 
1928-29 the 2nd dome of the CommitL'e 
Room ‘ B * of the name building F'or scxeral 
years Art Adviser to II H the Gaekwar of 
Baroda In the spring of 1930 the authoritie*^ 
of the City Art Galler\ , Manchester organised 
an exhibition of his entire works at their 
Galleries by special invitation Palnttsl 
many portraits of the Princes and Nobles of 
India leader of the Indian School of paint- 
ing and opposed to the methods both of tin* I 
Bombay and the Bengal Schools Ptibhca ^ 
tions History of the liture-Israelltes of India 1 
Address “ Aiwan-e-Rif’at, * Ridge Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay 

GAJENDRAGADKAR, Ashtatthama Bala- 
OHARYA, M A., Ph J)., M R A S, Professor of 
Sanskrit, Elphinstone College, Bombay b 
1 Oct. 1892 m. Miss Kamalabai Shaligraro 
of Satara Educ * Satara High School, 
Satara and the Deccan College, Poona Ap- 
pointed Assistant to Professor of Sanskrit 
at Elphinstone Coll , Septr 1915 , Lecturer, 
1917 ; apptd Prof of Sanskrit, Elphinstone 
College, in 1020 Holds the rank of Lieuten- 
ant and commands “ C ” Company of the Ist 
Bombay Battalion, University Training 
Corps (I T F ) PiMtccUions ’ Critical edi- 
tions of many Sanskrit classics for the use of 
University students which Include Kalidasa’s , 
Ritusamhara , Kalidasa’s Shakuntala , Sana’s | 
Harsacharita ; Dandin’s Dashakumara 1 
Charlta ; Bhatta Narayana’s Venisamhara, 1 
Annamhhatta’s Tarka Sangraha, etc Address I 
Maharaja Building, Bombay 4. j 

GANDHI, Manmohan Ptjrushottam, M.A , 
F R Econ S., F S 8 , Secretary, Indian 
Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta , Secretary, 
Indian National Committee, International 
Chamber of Commerce, 1929-31, Secretary 
Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry, 1929-30; Secretary, Indian 
Sugar Mills Association Jt. Hon Secretary, 
Indian Colliery owners’ Association , Regis- 
trar, Indian Chamber of Commerce 
Tribunal of Arbitration, Calcutta ; Secretary 
Board of Control to the East India Jute 
Association, Calcutta ; s. of late Purushottam 
Kahanjl Gandhi, of Limbdi, (Kathiawar) 

6. 6th November 1901. Educ Bahauddin 
College, Junagadh ; Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad ; and the Benares Hindu Univer- 
sity m. 1926, Rambhagaurl, d, of Sukhlal 
Chbaganlal Shah of Wadhwan. Joined 
^vemment of Bombay Labour Office, as 
StaUstioal Assistant, 1926 ; Indian Currency 
i^»gtie, l^mbay, as Asstt, Secretary, 1926 


Indian Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta, 1926, 
Publications A Mercantile Marine for India — 
a paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference. 1925, Foreign capital In India — a 
joint paper read before the Indian Economic 
Conference, 1926 ; Modern Economics of Indian 
Taxation — being the Sir Manubhai Mehta 
Prize Essay, (in Oujrat), 1924. The Indian 
Cotton Textile Industry Its Past, Present and 
Future, 19.30, with a Foreword by Mr G D 
Birla, M L A , thorouglily revised and enlarged 
edition of author's Bombay University Ash- 
biirner Prize Essay, 192'> (The Book 
Company, College Square, Calcntt-a) How to 
compete with Foreign cloth with a foreword 
bv Sir P V Roy (The Book Co , Calcutta) 
1931 Vernacular Editions of How to conuilete 
with Foreign cloth In Tamil, Gujarati, Hindi 
and Bengali, with a foreword by Mr M K 
Gandhi, 1931 'I he Sugar Industry of India— 
Its Past Present and Future, 1033 Address 
e/o Inclian Chamber of Commerce, 135, 
Canning Street, Calcutta, India 

GANDHI, Mohavdas Karamchand, Bar-at- 
Law (Inner Temple) b 2nd October 1869 
Educ at Rajkot, Bhavnagar, and London 
Practised law in Bombay, Kathiawar, and 
South Afrlc^v Was in charge of an Indian 
Ambulance Corps during the Boer War and 
the Zulu revolt In Natal During the great 
war raised an ambulance corps and conducted 
a recruiting campaign In Kaira district 
Started and led the Satyagraha movement, 
(1918-19) and the non -coo Deration campaign, 
(1920) in addition to associating himself with 
the Khilafat agitation, (1919-21) Has cham- 
pioned the cause of Indians abroad, notably 
those in South and East Africa Sentenced 
to six years’ simple imprisonment in March, 
1922, released, Feb 4th, 1024 President of 
the Indian National Congress, 1926 
Inaugurated campaign for broach of the Salt 
Laws, April, 1930 Interned, 5th May, 1930 
and rele.i8e«i 26th January 1931 Delegate to 
the Round Table Conference, 1931. Im- 
prisoned January 1032 , released on May 8th, 
1933 Publications "Indian Home Rule," 
" Universal- Dawn,’’ " Young India," Nava 
Jivon," (Hindi and Gujarati) Address * 
Satyagrahashram, Sabarmatl, B B & C I. 
Railway 

GANDHI, Naqardas Purcshottam, M a., 
B Sc , A R 8 M , D I C , F. O 8 , M. Inat. 
M M , University Professor and Head of 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, 
Benares Hindu University, Benares ; s of late 
Purushottam Kahanji Gandhi of Limbdi 
(Kathiawar), b 22nd December 1886. m. 1906, 
Shlvkumvar d of Sheth Bhudar Lalchand, 
Kanpur, Educ: Bahauddin College, Juna- 
gad, Wilson College, Bombay. Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London. 
Joined Messrs Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
1915, General Manager, Messrs Tata Sons 
Ltd., in Tavoy (Lower Burma) where wolfram 
and tin mining was carried on during the 
Great War, (1916-1919) ; University Professor 
and Head of the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy, Benares Hindu University 
since 1919, Address' Hindu University, 
Benares, 
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GANGABAMA Kaula, BA, C I E. (June 
1930); I A & A B , Ketired Controller ot Civil 
AocountB b 9 May 1877. m, to Bhagyabharee 
Wanchoo of Lahore and Delhi. Educ Central 
Model School, Lahore and Government College, 
Lahore Entered the service of Government 
of India as Assistant Examiner of Public 
Works Accounts, 1896 ; rose to the rank of 
Accountant-General, 1921 ; Accountant- 
General, Central Revenue, Ne-w Delhi, 1926- 
1928 ; Director, Bailway Audit, New Delhi 
and Simla, 1929-30 , Controller, Civil Accounts, 
New Delhi and Simla, 1930-32 , appointed to 
officiate as Auditor-General from September 

1930 to January 1931 Member, Posts and 
Telegraphs Accounts, Enquiry Committee, 

1931 , Member, Bombay Beorganisation 
Committee, 1 932. Acting Honorary Measurer, 
Indian Bed Cross Society and St .Tohn Ambu- 
lance Association (Indian Council) , Honorary 
Treasurer, Indian Public Schools Society , 
Honorary Treasurer, AU-Indla Women’s Edu- 
cation Eund Association. Publications 
Several departmental codes, manuals and 
reports. Address New Delhi and Simla. 


GANGULI, Suprakash, nephew of the poet. 
Dr Rabindranath Tagore; Artist M.B.A.S., 
F.B.S.A (Lond.), Curator, Museum 

and Art Gallery, Baroda b. 8th May 
1886. m. Srlmati Tanujabala Devi 

Edue . Doveton College, Calcutta, sub- 
sequently visited Europe chiefly for 
the study of Fine Arts and Archseology 
With the idea of gaining a wider knowledge 
tn the above subjects he held a temporary 
post in the Imperial Archsological Survey 
under late Dr. B. B. Spooner, Dy. Director- 
General of Archssology In India. Here he 
spent about 6 years doing the work of photo- 
graphing and listing of the Ancient Monuments 
in the Provinces of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, 
Assam and Chota Nagpur and of studying 
ancient Indian Sculptures in the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, and branches. Publica- 
tions' Under preiUiratlon 1. A monograph 
on Bags and Baglnis with 36 colour reproduc- 
tions of old paintings 2. A monograph on 
Bajput and Kangra Paintings with 12 illus- 
trations 3. A short history on the art of 
brocade weaving fnOujarat 4 Moghul textiles 
6. Lacquer work In India 6 Descriptive Guide 
to the Baroda Museum Art Gallery (under 
preparation) Address Pushpabag, Baroda 

GABBETT, Colin Campbell, B a , LL B , 
F.BGS, C IE., (1917), CMG, (1922), 
Chief Secretary to Government, Ihinjab 
b. 22 May 1881 m Marjorie Josephine 
d of late lit -Col Maynard, IMS Educ 
King William's College, Isle of Man Bowing, : 
Cricket and Football Colours iCaptaln) Victor 
Ludorum Jesus College, Cambridge Senior 
Scholar Football, Athletic and Bowing Colours ! 
Victor Ludorum BA (Ist Class Hons ) , 
Classics, 1903; LL B , (2nd Class), 1904, 
10,8,1904; Asst Censor, 1916; Revenue 
Commissioner, Mesopotamia, and also Admi- 
nistrator, Agricultural Development Scheme 
(^Utuy), 1917, (drapatohes twice) ; Assistant 
Secretary, India Office, 1919-20, Secretary,! 
High Commissioner, Iraq, 1920-22; returned | 
to India, 1922 , Deputy Commissioner, Attock, I 


1925-29 ; Rawalpindi, 1929 ; (Thief Secretary 
to Government, Punjab, 1931. Address 
Punjab Civil Secretariat, Lahore/ Simla. 

GABBETT, JOSEPH HUGH, B.A (Cantab), 
C S.I (Jan. 1031) b, 22 June, 1880. Educ 
Highgate School and Gonville and Gains 
Coflege, Cambridge Served is Bombay as 
Asstt. Collector and Magistrate and Asstt 
Settlement Officer, Deputy Commissioner of 
Salt and Excise, Northern Division, Dec 
1919; Offg Collector and District Magistrate 
and Political Agent, Jan 1921 ; Offg. Orilr 
and Talukdari Settlement Officer, June 1923 
and again June 1925 ; confirmed, Jan. 1926 , 
Offg Commissioner, March 1925 and again 
February 1926 Address * Shahibag, Ahmeda- 
bad 

GAUBA, KHALEEL LATIF, formerly 
Kanhata Lal, BA, LL B (Cantab ), 
1920, Barrister-at-Law b 28th August 1899 
m Husnara Aziz Ahmed, d of late Aziz Ahmed, 
Bar-at-Law Converted to Islam in 1933 
Educ . Privately and at Downing CoU., Cam- 
bridge Member, Committee, Cambridge Union 
Society, (1920) Associated with many Joint 
Stock enterprises as Director , Lahore 
Electric Co , Ltd , The Bharat Insurance 
Co , Ltd , etc President, Punjab Flying 
Club, 1982-33 , Ex-President, Punjab Jour- 
nalists* Association, (1922) , Member, N 
W. B Advisory Committee ; and Member, 
Managing Committee of the Irwin Flying 
Fund, (1931) Publications Leone, (1921) , 
Uncle ^m, 18th Ed , (1929); H. H or the 
Pathology of Princes, 3rd Ed., (1980) , 
The Prophet of the Desert, (1933) Address 
Aikman Boad, Lahore. 

GEDDIS, Andrew, J. P., Jambs Finlay & Co , 
Limited, b. 11th July 1886. n». Jean Baikie 
Gunn, d of Dr. Gunn, George Square, Edin- 
burgh Educ : George Watson’s College, 
Edinburgh. Joined James Finlay Ck> , Ltd , 
Bombay, 1907 ; Chairman, The Finlay Mills, 
Ltd., The Surya Mill, Swan Milto,Ltd., Gold 
Mohur MUls, Ltd., Director, Bank of India. 
Chairman, Bombay Millowners’ Association, 
1926 , Millowners’ Association’s representative 
on Port Trust G. I. P. Railway Advisory 
Committee, also Director, East India Cotton 
Association Address . Sudama Villa, Nepean 
Sea Boad, Malabar Hill 

GBNNING8, JOHN FREDERICK, C. B E 
(1933); Bar-at-T^w (Middle Temple, 1911). 
Commissioner of Labour and Dtreotor of 
Information, Bombay, and Commissioner 
of Workmen’s Compensation. 5. 21 Sept., 1885 
m Edith d of T J Wallis, Esq , of Croydon. 
Surrey and Aldeburgh, Suffolk Educ: Aske* 
Hatcham and Dulwich. Entered 
journalism in 1902 and served on the 
^itorial Staffs of the Morning Leader, 
Star, Daily Mail and Daily Telegraph. Army 
(2/5th Buffs, and B. G. A ), 1916-1919 ; War 
Office. M I. 7 b. Propaganda Beotioo, from 
Aug. 1916 to Feb 1917. Directm: of Inform* 
tion, Dec. 1920 ; Ag. Director of the 
Office In addition, July 1925 to March 192fl 
Since that date in charge of oomblneo 
offices as Commissioner of Labour and 
of Information. Address' Secretariat, Bombay 
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GHOSE, Hon. Sir Charo Chunder, Knt. 
Bach. (1926) » Judge of the High CJourt, 
Calcutta , B A , LL.B , Calcutta ; Barrister- 
at-Law, Lincoln's Inn, 1907 , enrolled as 
Vakil of the Calcutta High Court, 1898 , 
Advocate Calcutta High Court, 1907 , Judge 
of the High Court since 1919 , 6 4 F be 1874 , 
elder son of Hon. Bal Debender Chundre 
Ghose, Bahsulur, of 10, Debender Ghose 
Koad, Bhowanipore, Calcutta , m. 1892, 
Nirmolnolini, eld. d of late Protap Chunder 
Bhose, of Calcutta, and has issue. Address 
National Liberal and Calcutta Clubs 

GHUZNAVI OP DiLDtJAR, The Hon. Alhadj 
Nawab Bahadur Sir abdblkerim Abu 
Ahmed Khan, Kt., (1928), M L.C., Zemindar 
and Land^owner ; Member, Executive Council 
Government of Bengal. b. 25 August 
1872. m. Nawab Begum Lady Saidennessa 
Khanum, 1894. Edue' St. Peter’s School, Ex> 
mouth, Devonshire Messrs. Wren and Gurney's 
Institution, London. Universities of Oxford 
and Jena (Germany). Beturned to 
India, 1894 and settled on bis estates handed 
down by his ancestors Fatehdad Khan 
Ghusnin Lohani, brother of Osman Khan 
Ghuznln Lohani, the last independent Afghan 
Chieftain of Bengal Bepresented the whole of 
E. B. A, Assam in both Moslem A Hindu 
interests in the old Imperial Legislative 
Council, fl900'12) Represented the whole 
of Bengal in Moslem interests in Viceroy’s 
Council, (1913-16) Was sent on a political 
mission to the Court of ex-King Hussein of 
Hedjas as well as to Palestine and Syria to 
enquire Into the question of Pilgrim Traffic, 
(1918). Entered Bengal Legislative Council, 
1923 and 1926. Appointed Minister, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, in 1924 and again in 1927. 
Exempted from the Indian Arms Act in 1925 
Elected Chairman, Bengal Provincial Simon 
Committee in 1928 and General Cliairman of 
all Provincial Simon Committees in March 
1929. Appointed Member, Executive Council, 
Bengal Government, April 1929 Author of 
“Pilgrim Traffic to Hediaz and Palestine” 
“ Moslem Education in Bengal” and other 
works Has one son (Alhadj Mr I S. K. 
Ghuznavi, B Sc ) and four daughters 
Address * North House, Dilduar, Mymensingh ; 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta. lohani Manor, 
Lohanl-Sagardlghi, Myrnensingb, Bengal. 

GIBSON, Raymond Evelyn, C I E , (1924), 
I C.S. Commissioner in Sind, b 10th Oct 
1878. m. 1st 1925 Mrs. Effle Kerr Gordon 
(^ed 1926), 2ndly, 1927, Mrs Greta Twlss. 
Edue . Winchester College and New College , 
Oxford Entered ICS. 1001 and became 
Asstt. Collector, 1902 , Superintendent, Land 
Records and Registration, Sind, 1006 , 
Colonization Officer, Jamrao Canal, 1909 , 
Asstt. Commissioner, in Sind and Sindhl 
Translator to Government, 1910 , Private 
Secretary to Governor of Bombay, 1912 , 
Asstt. Collector, Gujarat, 1914 ; Collector 
in Gujarat and Sind, 1916 ; Acting Commis- 
sioner in Sind in 1928 and 1929 ; Commis- 
sioner in Sind, 1981. Address : Karachi. 

'JlBHOXTR, Maharaja Bahadur Chandra 
MouLESHWAR PRABAD SlNQH, MAHARAJA 
Bahadur or Gidhour. 6. 1890. 
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Has been a Member of District Board, 
Monghyr; Vice-Chairman, Local Board and 
an Honorary Magistrate with independent 
powers (to try ca'^es singly). Member of 
Legt9lati^ e Council. Bihar and Orissa, since 
1920-1926. Life Vice-President, Bihar Land- 
holder’s Association, Patna, President, Dtvi- 
sionai Land-liolders’ Association, Bha^lpore* 
President, Baidyanath Temple Committee and 
scheme of Management. Ascended the Gadl 
on 21st November 1023. Title of Maharaja 
Bahadur made hereditary in 1877, has a son 
and heir — Maharaj Kumar Chandra Choor 
Singh Addrsss * Srivillas, Gidhour, District 
Monghyr, No. 9/3, Hungerford Street, Calcutta. 

GIDNEY, Sir Henry Albert John, Kt (1931) , 
Lt-Col,IM.S. (retired); F.R.O.S.E. ; D.O 
(Oxon.), F.B.B.A. (London). D.P.H.(Osntab.), 
M.L.A. Ophthalmic Surgeon b. 9 June 1873 
Bdue • at Calcutta, Edinburgh B. Ck>llege 
Unlversitv College HospitHl, London, Cam- 
bridge and Oxford Post Graduate Lecturer, 
In Ophthalmology, Oxford University, (1911) 
Entered I.M.S., 1898. Served In China Expe- 
dition, 1900-01, N E Frontier, 1913. N W. 
Frontier, 1914-16 (wounded) President-in- 
Chief, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled BuToi)ean 
Association, All-India and Burma. Leader 
of Anglo-Indian Deputation to England, 1025. 
Accredited leader of the Domiciled Com- 
munity in India and Burma ; Member of 
Legislative Assembly Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on I.abourIn India, 
Anglo-Indian Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conferences, London , Member, Indian 
Sandhurst Committee ; Assessor to all four 
Government of India Retrenchment Sub- 
committees, (1931), Member, Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee, 1933 Address 87- A, 
Park Street, Calcutta 

GILBERT- LODGE, Captain Edward Morton, 
F s I., F I. A., F A I., M.T.P.I., J P 

Hon Presidency Magistrate ,6. 23 Jan. 

1880. m. May d, of Thomas Spencer, 
Esq of Norwood, London, 8 B Edue ' at 
Sydney, N 8 Wales. Australia. Private practice 
London, 1903-1914. Royal Engineer, 
April 1915 — May 1920, then retiring to Reserve 
with rank of Captain and Is now on retired 
list , Asst. I.and Acquisition Officer, Bombay, 
May-Nov 1920 , Land Manager and 
Consulting Surveyor to Govt Development 
Directorate, Nov 1020 to Dec 1926 Address 
Improvement Trust Building, Esplanade 
Road, Bombay. 

GILES, Major-General Edward Douglas, 
CB (1932), CMG (1919), DSO (1916), 
American D.8 M (1919); ADC to the 
King (1980-31) , Major-General, Cavalry in 
India, b 13th October 1879. m, Eileen 
Graham Dingwall-Fordyce, d. of late C. G. 
Dlngwall-Fordyce and Mrs J F. Barry. 
Edue . Marlborough College, and R M.C 
Sandhurst Joined King's Shropshire L.I 
1899 , transferred to Sclnde Horse, 1901 , 

! >8C. 1912, Great War in France, 1914-18 
4 times mentioned In drapatches — D 8 O , 
Jt. Lt -Col., C.M.G, American D.S.M.) , 
transferred to K.G.O , Central India Horse, 
1919 , Director, Staff College, Quetta, 1921-24; 
Commanded 4th (Secunderabad) Cavalry 
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Brigade, 1925-26 and 3rd (Meerut) Cavalry 
Brigade, 1926-29 , Director of Military 
Operations , Army Headquarters, India, 
1930-81 ; Major-General, Cavalry in India, 
1931. Address * Army Headquarters, India, 
Delhi and Simla 

GINWALA, Sir Padamji Pbstonji, kt (1927), 
B A (Hist. Tripos, Cambridge), Barrlster- 
at-Law, Adviser to Swedish Match Co 
of Stockholm and Western India Match 
Co , Bombay b Nov. 1875, m Frenny 
Bezonji. Educ Govt High School and 
Gujarat Co lege, Ahmedabad, Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge, Call d to the Bar, 1899 , Advocate, 
Chief Court of Lower Burma, 1005 * Asstt* 
Govt Advocate, 1915 , Secretary, Legislative 
Council, Burma, 1916, resigned, 1902, 
President, Rangoon Mnnicipil Corporation, 
1922-28 ; Memb?r Legislitive Assembly, 
1921-23 , Member. Indian Tariff Board, 
1923 , President, 1926-1930 Resigned July 
1930 , Delegate, Imperial Conference, 1930 , 
Member, Round Table Conference, 1931 , 
Ottawa Conference, 1932 , World Economic 
Conferanco 1933 Address 38, Hyde Park, 
Gate, London, S W 7 

GLANCY, Bertrand James, C S I (1933), C I E 
(1924), Political Secretary to the Government 
of India, Foreign and Political Department 
h Slst December 1882 tn 1914, Grace Steele 
Educ • Clifton , Monmouth , Exeter College, 
Oxford, Indian Civil Service. Address Delhi 
and Simla 

GLANCY, Sir Reginald Isidore Robert, 
C.S I. (1921), C I E., Member of the India 
Council, b. 1874 , m Helen Adelaide, 
d of Edward Miles. Bowen House 

Educ : Clifton College ; Christ Church, 
Oxford. Entered I C 8., 1896 , Settlement 
Otficer, Bannu, 1903 ; Political Agent, 1907, 
First Asstt. Resident, Hyderabad, 1909; 
Finance Member of Council. H B H the 
Nizam’s Government, 1911-1921 , Resident In 
Baroda, 1 922 : President of the Cabinet, 
Jaipur, 1923 Agent to the Governor- General, 
Central India, 1924-29. Chairman, H E H 
the Nizam’s State Railway Board, 193C , 
Member of the India Council, 1931 Address 
India Office, London 

GLAN VILLE, Sir Oscar Jambs Lardner, De 
(S ee under De GlanvlUe ) 

GOKUL CHAND NARANG, The Hon’ble Dr 
M A , Ph D , Bar-at-Law , Minister, Punjab 
Government, Lahore b 15 Nov 1878 Educ 
Punjab University, Calcutta University, Oxford 
University, and Bern University Was Pro- 
fessor and Barrister PublicMions The 
Message of the Vedas and Transformation of 
Sikhism Address 6, Montgomery Road, 
Lahore. 

GOLDSMITH, REV. Malcolm Gboroe, Btis- 
sionary of C M S. in Madras and Hyderabad, 
Deccan, b. 1849. Educ. * Kensington Pro* 
prietary Grammar School; St Catherine’s 
College, Cambridge. Ordained, 1872 , CM S. 
Missionary, Madras, 1872-78 . Calcutta. 1874- 
75 ; Principal, Harris School , Madras , 1888-91 ; 


Hyderabad, 1891-09, Hon. Canon, St. George’s 
Cathedral, Madras, 1905 Address: Boyapet 
House, Rovapettah, Madras. 

GORDON, EYFR, B A (Oxon ), C I E (1981), 
Chief Secretary to Government, CP 6 28 
Feb 1884 m LUlas Edith Napier, (1912) , 
Educ Rossall and Queen's College, Oxford 
Joined I C.S Address Nagpur, C P 

GOSWAMI, Kumar Tulsi Chandra, MA 
(Oxon), Zemindar Member, Legislative 
Assembly Son of Raja Kisorilal Qotwami 
of Serampore, member of first Bengal Exe- 
cutive Council h 1898. Educ Presidency 
College, Calcutta, Oxford and Paris. Dele- 
gate elected by the Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly to represent India at the August Session , 
(1928) of the Empire Parliamentary Associa- 
tion, Canada, and was Chairman of the Indian 
Section Address The Raj Baree, Seram- 
pore , Rainey Park, Ballyguuge, Calcutta , 
Kamachha, l^nares ; Puri. 

GOULD, Herbert Ross, B A (Oxon ) , C I E 
Indian Civil Service Private Secretary to 
H E. the Governor of Bombay, since 1931 
b 17th April, 1887, m. Florence Mary Butler 
Educ Chilfton College, Brasenose College, 
Oxford Arrived Bombay 1911 Asst Collr 
Dharwar, Canara, Larkhana, 1911-16, 
Military Service, I A R O 1916-1919. Asst 
Collr Sholapur, 1919, Dy Commissioner 
Upper Sind Frontier, 1920-23 , Collr 
Sholapur, 1924-1928 , Collr Poona. 1929, 
Private Secretary to Governor (Acting), 
1929-30 Address Bombay and Poona 

GOUR, Sir Hari Singh, kt (1925), M.A., D 
Litt., D C.L , LL.D., Member ( f the Legis- 
lative Assembly, Barrister-at-Law. 5.26 Nov- 
1872 Educ. : Govt HipR School, Saugor, 
Hislop Coll., Nagpur ; Downing Coll., Cam- 
bridge Presdt., Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 
1918-22; First Vice-Chancellor, and Hon. D 
Litt., Delhi University , re-appointed let May 
1924-1926 Member of Indian Central Com- 
mittee, Elected Deputy President of the Leg 
Assembly and Vice-President of the Empire 
Parliamentary Association (Indian Branch), 
Leader of tlie National Party in the Asseinbh 
and Leader of the Opposition , its senior 
Chairman, Delegate to the Joint Committee of 
Parliament, 1933, Hon Member oftho Anthc 
nceum Club, National Liberal Club and British 
Empire Society. Publxcaltons . Law of transfer 
in British India, 3 vols. (6tb Edition) Penal 
Law of British India 2 vols (4th Edition) 
Hindu Code (3rd Edition) The Spirit of 
Buddhism , His only Love , Random Rhymes 
and other poems. Address Nagpur, 
C P. 

GOWAN, SIR Hyde clarendon, B a. (Oxon ). 
V.D , C I E. (1928) , C S I (1932) , K.C.S I 
(1933) , J P., ICS, Governor, Central Pro 
Vinces, Sept 1933, b 4 July 1878 m Edna 
Go wan (nee Brown) 1905 Educ • at ElstJ^'* 
School, 1889-1892 , Rugby School, 1 892 - 1 8U7 , 
New CoUege, Oxford, 1897-1901 , Unlv. Coll , 
London, 1901-1902 Under Secretary to C P 
Govt , 1904-08 ; officiated as Under Secretary, 
Commerce and Industries Department, 
Government of India, July to Nov. 1906 < 
Settlement Officer, Hoshangabad District, 
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1U18-17 , Financial Secretary to Govt., 

0 P.,1918-1921; Dy. Commiaaloner, Nagpur, 
1928*25 , Financial Secretary to Govt., 
1925 and 1927, Chief Secretary, March 
1927, BevcEue add Finance Member, 

C P Government, July 1932 Address 
Nagpur. 

GRAHAM, Thb Very Rev John Anderson, 
M A (Edin ), 11. D (Edln ), D D (Aberdeen) , 
K I H. Gold Medal, GIE, VD, FRGS, 
Missionary ofChurch of Scotland at Kallmpong, 
Bengal, since 1889 ; Founder and Hon Supdt 
of St. Andrew’s Colonial Homes, Moderator 
of Church of Scotland, 1931-32 b 1861. 
Editc . CardroES Parish School , Glasgow 
High School ; Edinburgh University m. 
Elate McConachle (K I H. Gold Medal) 
who died in 1919. Was In Home C S in 
l^lnburgh, 1877-82 , graduated, 1886 , 
ordained, 1889. Pvd>l%eaixon . “ On the thres- 
hold of three closed lands ” and " The 
Missionary Expansion of the Reformed 
Churches ", Address Kallmpong, Bengal. 

GRAHAM, Sir Lancelot, M.A (Oxon ), 
K C I.E (1930), Bar-at-Law , C.I E. (1924) , 
I. 0. S , Secretary Legislative Depart- 
ment, Government of India (1924), h 18 
April 1880, m. Olive Bertha Maurice Eduo 
St. Paul’s School, London and Balllol Coll., 
Os^ord. Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904; Asstt. Collector, 1904, Asstt. Ji-dge, 
1908 : Asstt. Legal Remembrancer, Bombay, 
1911 , Judicial Asstt , Kathiawar, 1918 , Joint 
Secretary, Legislative Department, Govern* 
ment of India, 1921. Address' Delhi and 
Simla. 

QRAHA.ME, William Fitzwilliam, ICS, Pro- 
^ncial Art Officer, Supdt. of Cottage Indus- 
tries and Provincial Training Officer since 
1925. b, 1871. m. 1905 Elizabeth Dunlop 
Dunning, niece of Governor Dunlop of Maine, 
U. S, A. Edue • at Charterhouse and 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. Supdt and Pol. 
OflBctr, S Snan States, Commissioner, Pegu 
Division In 1918 and again from Feb 1919 
to June 1920, Superintendent and P O , 
S. S S from 1922-26. Address Pegu Club, 
Rangoon. 

GRAVELY, Frederic Henry, D Sc , F A 8 B., 
Superintendent, Government Museum, 
Madras, b 7th Dec 1886 rn Laura Balling 
Educ • Ackworth and Bootham Schools and 
Victoria Unlv of Manchester. Demonstrator 
in Zoology, Victoria Univ of Manchester 
Asstt Superintendent, Indian Museum, 
Calcutta ; Superintendent, Government 
Museum, Madras. Pubhcatwns Various 
Zoological papers mostly in the Records and 
Memoirs of the Indian* Museum and in the 
Bulletin of the Madras Government Museum 
Address : Museum House, Egmore, Madras, 

GRAY, Alexander George, .T.P. (1918) ; 
Manager, Bank of India, Ltd , Vice-President, 
Indian Institute of Bankers b 1884, m Dulce 
Muriel Fanny Wild, 1922. Edu'-, 
Maodesfleld Grammar School, Parrs Bank, 
Ltd , ICanohester and District 'arrived India, 
1906; entered service of the of India, 

Ltd., 1908 Address • 88, Nepean Sea Road, 
Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


[GREEN, ALAN Michael, M A. (Oxon), C I.E. 
1933), I C.8 Deputy High Commissioner for 
ndia, (1930) . b 11 April 1886. w. Joan, the 
only child of Mr and Mrs F D. Elkin, (1919). 
Edtic St. Paul’s School, London, Lincoln 
College, Oxford Joined ICS in 1909 
Address: India House, Aldwich, London, 
W. C 2 Meads, Frithsden Copse, Berkham- 
sted, Herts 


GRIEVE, Robert George, Hon Mods Lit 
Hum , C I E (1930) , Acting Director of 
Public Instruction, Madras, h 18th October 
1881 Educ • Fettes Oxford Indian 
Educ.ational Service Address Old College, 
Nungambakkam, Madras 


[GRIFFITH, Lieut -Colonel Sir Ralph 
Edwin Hotchkin, K C S I , C I E , Governor 
North-West Frontier Province b 4 March 
1882 w Pauline, d of Colonel A P Westlake, 
late 26th K G O Light Cavalry Educ: 
Blundells School and R M C , Sandhurst 
Address : Government House, Peshawar. 

GRIGG, Sir (Percy) Jambs, K C B , Finance 
Memb<‘r of Government of India since 1934 
h 16 Dec 1890 e s oi Frank Alfred Grigg 
m 1919 Gertrude Charlotte, y d of Rev G F 
Hough Educ Bournemouth School , St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Wrangler, Mathe- 
matical Tripos , appointed to Treasury, 1918 
served RGA 1915-18, Principal Private 
Secretary to successive Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, 1921-1930, Chairman, Board of 
Customs and Excise, Nov 1980 , Chairman, 
Board of Inland Revenue, 1930-34 , Finance 
Member, Government of India, 1934. 
Address Government of India, Simla and 
Delhi. 


GULAB SINGH, Reis, Sardar, Ex. M.L.A., 
Managing Director. Punjab Zamlndars’ Ba&k. 
Ltd., Lyallpur, aod Landlord, b March 186R» 
m. d, of Dr. Sardar Jawahir Singh Reis ot 
Lyallpur. Educ. : Government Coll , Lahore 
Headmaster, Govt Sandeman High School, 
Quetta, for 10 years; Member, Lyallpur and 
Querta Municipalities and Dist. Board, Lyall- 
pur, and Pres, of several co-operative credit 
societies and associations and elected as mem- 
ber of Legislative Assembly, 1920, and re- 
elected In 1923 and re-elected in 1926 un- 
opposed Member, Finance Committee, Gov- 
ernment of India. Hon. Magte., Lyallpur, 
for 9 years. Address * Bhawana Bazar, 
Lyallpur, Punjab. 


GT7LAMJILANI, BiJLIKHAN, SARDAR, NawAB 
OF wAi. First Class Sardar of the Deeoan and a 
Treaty Chief, b. 28 July 1888. w. sister of H. H . 
The Nawab Saheb Bahadur of Jaora. Educ. . 
Rajkumar Collie, Rajkot. Served In the 
Imperial Cadet Coros for two years, 1906-08 ; 
was Additional Member, Bombay Legis. 
Council ; and Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923, was elected Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Muslim League and is 
permanent President of Satara District 
Anjuman Islam, appointed Hon. A.D.O. to H. 
B the Governor of Bombay in 1929 President 
of the State Council, Jaora State, SOth July, 
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1930, for three months after which resigned 
Addt^i : The Palace, Wai, District Satara. 

QULLILAND, COLIN CAMPBELL, Secretary and 
Clerk of the Course and starter Western India 
Turf Club Ltd. b 2nd December 1892 m 
Margaret Patricia GuUiland (nee Denehy) 
Educ Oundle School Joined F W Heilgers 
& Co ,London, 1912 ; Calcutta, 1914-15 ; served 
with Indian Cavalry, 1916-1919 . saw active 
service with 32nd Lancers, Iraq, 1916 and 
1918-19; with Croft and Forb^, 1919-29. 
Partner, Croft and Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay ; served as member of Committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, 1929 ; 
joined W. I T C. as Asst Secretary, Nov 
1929 Address . 5, Burnett Boad, Poona. 

GUPTA, Satish Chandra, c i e (1982), 
Bar-at-Law , Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department b 16 September 1876. m 
second d of the late Mr K N Roy, Statutory 
Civil Service Educ * London Assistant 
Secretary, Bengal Legislative Council, 1910-14, 
subsequently Dy. Secretary and Joint Secy., 
Legislative Department, Government of India. 
Appointed Secretary, Legislative Assembly 
Department, 1929 Address 6, York 
Place, New Delhi. 

GWALIOR, His Highness Maharaja Mukhtar, 
ul-Mulk Azlm-Ul-Iqtidar, Rail-ush-shan, 
Wala Shikoh, Mohatasham-l-Dauran, Umdat- 
ul-Umra, Maharajadhiraja-Hisamus-Saltanat 
JIWAJIRAO SCINDIA Alljah Bahadur Shrinath, 
Mansur-i-Zaman , Fid wi-i- Hazrat-1 -Mallk-1- 
Mauzzam-i-Rafl-ud-Darja-i - Inlglstan b. 26th 
June 1916. Succeeded to the gad% on 5th 
June 1925. Address . JaiBilas Palace, Gwalior. 

HABIB-UL-LAH SAHIB BAHADUR, Khan 
Bahadur Sib Muhammad, Kt. (1922), 
K.C 8.1.(1927), K.C.I.B (1924), C.l E. (1920), 
De«p^n of Travancore. b Sept. 22 1869. 

m Sadathun Nisa Begum Educ, . Zilla 
High School, Baidapet Joined the Bar in 
1888; in 1897 was presented Certittcate oi 
Honour on the oooauon of Golden Jubilee 
of the late Imperial Majesty Queen 
Victoria ; from 1901 devoted whole time to 
local self-government and held the position 
of Caiairman of Municipal Council, Pres., 
Talnk Board and Pres., Diet. Board ; Khan 
Bahadur, 1905 ; Member, Legislative Council, 
1909-12, appointed Temporary Member, 
Madras Executive Council, 1919, was Com- 
missioner of Madras Corx)oration, 1920. Gave 
evidence before Royal Commn. on Decen- 
tralisation and also before Public Services 
Commn , served as a co-opted member on 
Reforms Committee, Member, Royal Com- 
mission on the Superior Civil Services in Indhi, 
Nov. 1923 March 1924, Member of Council 
of the Governor of Madras, 1920-1924. 
Member of the Viceroy’s Council 1926-1980. 
Leader of the Indian Delegation to South 
Africa, 1926-27. Leader of the Indian Dele- 
gation to the League of Nations (1929). 
Address : Trivandrum. 

HAIDER ElARRAB JAFRI, 8 tid,Ex. Member. 
Legis. Assembly and Asstt. Manager, Court of 
Wards, Balrampur Raj. b. 8 Nov. 1879. 
Married. Eduej Collegiate School, Balram- 


pur. M. A.O. Coll., Aligarh, Agra College and 
Mistrf's Accountancy Institution, Bombay; 
Member, Oonda Diet. Board for six years; 
Member, Municipal Board, Balrampur. for 
20 years ; Hon. Magte., Balrampur, for 20 
years; Vice-Chairman, Balrampur Central 
Co-operative Bank ; Member, Standing 
Committee, All-India Shla Conference ; 
Trustee, Shia Coll., Lucknow; PrMldent 
and Trustee of the Balrampur Girls' S(^o(ri. 
Address'. Balrampur, Diet. Gonda (U.P.). 


HAIG, Sir Harry Graham, K.C 8 I.; C.I.E 
(1923), C 8 I. (1930) , Governor Designate of 
the United Provinces 6 13 April 1881. m to 
Violet May Deas, d of J Deas, I C.8 (retired) 
Educ . Winchester and New Colleges, Oxford 
Entered ICS 1905 ; Under-Secretary to 
Govt , U.P , 1910-12 ; Indian Army Reserve 
of Officers, 1916-1919 ; Deputy Secretary to 
Govt, of India, Finance Dept , 1920 ; Secy., 
Fiscal Commission, 1921-22 ; attached Lee 
Commission 1928-24 Private Secretary to 
Viceroy, 1925 , Secretary to Government of 
India, Home Dept , 1926-30 ; Home Member, 
Govt of India, 1930-34 Address : Governor's 
Camp, (U.P ) 

HAILEY, SIR WILLIAM MALCOLM, G.C.8.I., 
G C I E., I.C.8., Governor of the United Pro- 
vinces (1928), Knight of Grace of Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Hon. Fellow. Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford, D. Litt. (Lahore) 
b. 1672. m. 1896, Andrelna, d. of Count 
Hannlbale Balsanl Italy. Lady of 
Grace of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ; 
F.R.G.8. Eduo. : Merchant Taylor’s 

School ; Corpus Christl College, Oxford 
(Scholar). First Class Mod. First Class 
Lit. Hum. Colonisation Officer* Jhelum 
Canal Colony, 1902 ; Sec., Punjab Govt., 
1907 ; Dy. Sec., Govt, of India. 1908. 
Member, Dnrbtf Committee, 1911; Ch. 
Commr , Delhi, 1912-19 , Finance Member, 
Government of India, 1919-1922 ; Home 
Member, Government of India, 1922-1924. 
Governor of the Punjab, 1924-28. Address 
Governor’s Camp, (U. P.) 


HAJI WAJIHUDDIN, Khan BAHADUR (1926), 
M.L A. Proprietor of Pioneer Arms Co , 
Meerut, 5. 1880. During Great Balkan War 
(1910-12) was Treasurer, Meerut Division 
Bed Crescent Fund ; during Great War 
Q018) worked as Hon. Secretary, Meerut 
Cantonment War Loan Committee. Member 
of many educational institutions. Elected 
in 1916 to Meerut Municipal Board , 
re-elected in 1919 , elected in 1920 to Legis- 
lative Assembly, re-elected in 1928; re- 
elected unopposed in 1980. Appoint- 
ed in 1922 to bench of Hon. MagiMrates; 
appointed 1927 Chairman, Cantonment Bench 
empowered “ First Class ” 1929. Elected 
in 1922, Hon Secretary to the Central Haj 
Committee of India. Elected unopposed in 
1927 to Cantonment Board; re-elected 
unopposed in 1928; elected vioe-PreMdent 
of Prohibition League of India in 1926, 
re-elected in 1928 President of Meerut 
Cantonment Residents* AModation since 1926 
Address: **Pk>neef House, ** Meerut 

Cantonment. 
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HAKSAR, Col Sir Kailas narain, Kt., 
1932 ; C I E , Mashir-l-Kbas Bahadur 
Political Member, Gwalior Darbar since 
1912 1 6 20th February, 1878 , « of Pt. 
Har Narain Haksar , ff.s of Rai Bahadur 
Dharam Narain Hak^r, C I E , one s three 
d Educ Victoria College, Gwalior , 
Allahabad University B A , Hon Professor 
of History and Philosophy, 1899-1902 , 
Private S^retary to the Maharaja Scindla 
from 1903-12 , Under-Secretary, Political 
Department, on deputation, 1905-1907 , 
Capt 4th Gwalior Imperial Service Infantry, 
1902, Major 1907. Lt -Col 1910, Col 
1924 , Senior Member Board of Revenue, 
1910-18 , Director, Princes Special Organisa- 
tion on deputation, 1 Feb 1928 to 16 Dec 
1928, and since Ist December 1929 upto 
April 1932 , Nominated Member to the 
Indian Round Table Conference both Sessions , 
also served on the Federal Structure Committee 
and its Sub-Committees , Mr 1 homas Army 
Committee and Peel Committee , nominated 
to serve on the Federal Finance Committee 
of the Round Table Conference in India, 
served as Secretary- General of the Indian 
States Delegation to the Round Table Con- 
ference , also represented Government of 
His Highness of Jammu and Kashmir at 
the 2nd Bound Table Conference PiMtca- 
tiong (with H M. Bull) Madho Rao Sclndia, 
1926 , (with K M Panlkkar) Federal India^ 
1930, occasional articles on social and 
literary subjects in the Asiatic Review ; 
Address Gwalior, Central, India. 

HALL, Major Ralph Ellls Carr , C l.E ,1.A , 
ADly Acets. Dept., Field Controller, Poona, 
b, 1873. Joined army, 1894; Major, 1912. 
served Tlrah 1897-98; European War, 1914-17, 
Address: Poona. 

HAMILL, Harry, B A , Principal, Elphlnstone 
College, h. 8 Aug. 1891. m. Hilda Annie 
Shipp. Edue.. Royal Academical Institution, 
Belfast, and Queen's University, Belfast. 
After graduation served in British and Indian 
Army Appointed to the I.E.S., in 1919. 
Address: Elphlnstone College, Bombay. 

HAMMOND, William Hbnry, M A , J P , 
F.R.G 8., M.R S T., V.D , Principal, Anglo- 
Scottish Education Society Lt -Col. Com- 
manding, Bombay Battalion, 1931 b April 20, 
1886, m. Dorothy Dymoke, d. of late H 
Dymoke of Scriveloby Hall, Lincolnshire 
Educ Warwick School, Worcester Coll., 
Oxford ; Trinity Coll , Dublin 

HAMPTON, Henry Vernbr, B A (Dub ) 
(First Glass Hons, and Gold Medalist In 
Phllost^hy) , Dip Ed. M A , J P , Fellow 
of the Bombay University, Principal, Secon- 
dary Training College, Bombay, b 1 May 
1890. m Stella, only d of the late 
Sir George Townsend Fenwick, K C G M. 
Educ Trinity College, Dublin Appointed 
to IBS., 1913; Prof., Guiarat Allege, 
Ahmedabod and Elphlnstone (follege, Bombay, 
1914-20; Vice-Principal, Karnatak College, 
Dharwar, 1920-23, nincipal, Karnatak 
Collie, Dharwar, 1028-80, Princi;^, 
Second^ Training Collage since 1930. 


Publication Editor, “ Indian Education,’* 
1919-23 Address Secondary Training 
College, Cruickshank Road, Bombay. 

HA 11 BILAS SARD A, Diyan BAHADUR, 1982, 
F.R.S.L , M R.A.S , F.S.S , Member, Legis- 
lative Assen bly. b. 3 June 1867. Educ, : 
Ajmer Government College and Agra College. 
Was a teacher In Govommont College, 
Ajmer, was transferred to Judicial Depart- 
ment in 1892, apptd. Guardian to H. H. 
the Maharaja of Jalsalmer in 1894 ; reverted 
to British service in Ajmer Merwara 
in 1902; wast Subordinate Judge, First Class, 
at Ajmer til) 1919 and was Sub- Judge ana 
Judge, Small Causes Court, Beawar, til) 
1921 , Judge, Small Causes Court, Ajme^ 
1921-23; officiated as Addl Dist. and Sessions 
Judge and retired in Dec 1923, and was 
Judge, Chief Court, Jodhpur Elected 
Member, Leg Assembly, from Ajmer- Merwara 
Constituency in 1924 and re-elected in 1927, 
and again In September 1030 , Is Dy Leader, 
Nationalist Party In Legislative Assembly. 
Presided over Indian National Social Con- 
ference at Lahore, 1929 and All-Indla Vaisya 
Conference at Bareilly in 1980 , was a member 
of the Primary Education Committee appoint- 
ed by the Government of India and of the 
General Retrenchment Committee , Govern- 
ment of India and General Purposes Com- 
mittee , has long been a member of the Stand- 
ing Finance Committee of Government of 
India Author of Child Marriage Restraint 
Act, popularly known as the “ Sarda Act ” , 
also Ajmer-Merwara Court Fees Amendment 
Act and Juvenile Smoking Prevention Act, 
both passed by the Legislative Assembly. 
Pubhcalions Hindu Superiority ; Ajmer 
Historical and Descriptive , Maharana Sanga , 
Maharana Kumblia , Maharaja Hammir of 
Ranthambhor , Prithvlraj Vljaya , is Editor 
of the Dayanand Commemoration Volume 
and is Secretary of the Paropakarinl Sabha of 
India. Address Civil Lines, Ajmer, Rajpu- 
tana. 


HAR PRASAD A, RAI BAHADUR, VAKIL, BIJNOK, 
U P 6, March, 1878 Educ Agra College 
Started practice, 1908 , founded Udiyog 
Sahayak Co in 1910 and was its Managing 
Director and Vice-Chairman for 12 years. 
Conducts Bijnor War League and was its Vice- 
President Awarded Gold Watch for Public 
Meritorious Services in 1920, Awarded Medal 
in connection withWembly Exhibition in 1926 
Organised Aman Sabha and Daranagar Fair, 
19^ and InduBtrlal exhibition at Nagina, 1923, 
started Govt Dlble Industrial School , elect- 
ed member, British Empire Exhibition Com- 
mittee U.P. , appointed member. Standing 
Committee of Qo-operators 1925; Hon 
Editor of the U P Vernacular Co-operative 
Journal, 1927 and 1930 ; Life Member, 
Dufferin Fund Association , Member, Pro- 
vincial Committee of Co-operative Union 
Ltd., 1929 , Jt. Secretary, Zemindars* Asso- 
ciation, Bijnor , awarded sanad for services 
in connexion with Locust Operation, 1930 
Awarded Sanad in 1932 for meritorious 
services in Civil Disobedience. PubHcatums : 
Non-Oo-operation Ka Kacha Chitha in Urdu 
in 19£2 , Brief sketcdi of the life of Sir 
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Atul Chandra Chatterji, High Commissioner 
for India, published in the English Co-opera- 
tive Journal ; Brief sketch of the Life of Rai 
Bahadur Pandit Shyam Behari Misra, late 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U. P 
Lucknow, published in the U P Vernacular 
Co-operative Journals Address Bijnor, U P. 

HARI KISHAN KAUL, Raja Pandit, M A , 
C.S.I , C.I.E , Rai Bahadur b 1869 s of Raja 
Pandit Suraj Kaul. C I E , Educ Govt 
Coll., Lahore. Asstt. Commsr , 1890 , Jun 
Secy, to Financial Commsr , 1893-97, District 
Judge, Lahore, 1897-98 , Deputy Commr , 
Jhang, 1898; Settlement Officer, Muzaffar- 
garh, 1898-1903 , S. O Mianwali, 1908-8, 
Dy Commsr , 1906 , Dy Commr , Muzaffar- 
garh, 1908-09 , Dy. Commsr. and Supdt , 
Census Operations, Punjab, 1910-12 , D> 
Commsr , Montgomery, 1913 , on special duty 
to report on Criminal Tribes, Dec 1913-AprU 
1914 , Deputy Commissioner for Criminal 
Tribes, 1917-19 , Dy Commissioner, Jhelum, 
1919 ; Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 
1919-20, Commissioner, Jhulunder Division, 
November 1920 to November 1923 , Member, 
Royal Commission on Service8,1923-1924 , 
Commissioner, Rawal Pindi Division, 1924 , 
retired Nov 1924 . Member, Economic 
Inquiry Committee, 1926 , Member, Indian 
Tariff Board (Cotton Textile Industry En- 
quiry), 1926-27 , Dewan, Bharatpur State, 
April to October 1927 Prune Minister, 
Jammu and Kashmir State, 1 931-32 Address 
29, Lawrence Road, I^ahore 

HARISINGH, Major-General, Rao Bahadur 
THAKUR, OP SATTASAR, C I E , O B B , Army 
Minister, State Council and G O C , Bikaner 
State Forces b 1882 Educ ' Mayo College 
Address . Sattasar House, Bikaner. 

HARI SINGH JI, Shreeman Rao Bahadur 
Raja Raj Shree, Sahib, o i e (1928) Chief of 
Mahajan, Premier Noble of Bikaner State, 
Title of “Rao Bahadur" conferred on 12th 
December 1911 b 16th October 1877. m 
the daughter of the Thakur Sahib of Sathin 
In Jodhpur State in 1894 Educ. The Mayo 
College, and the Government College, 
Ajmer Member of Council of the Bikaner 
State and President of the Walter Krit 
Rajputra Hltkarini Local Sabha, and 
Resident of the Sardars’ Advisory Committee, 
Bikaner. Address • P O. Mahajan, Bikaner 
State Railway. 

HARRIS, Douglas Gordon, Dip. Ing. (Zurich), 
C.S.I , C I E , M.I.E. (Ind ), Indian Public 
Works Department (retd.) (1926) b 19 Oct 
1883 m. Alice, d. of Spencer Ackroyd of Brad- 
ford, Yorks. Educ : Rugby School and Federal 
Polytechnic, Zurich, Switzerland. Asst, and 
Executive Engineer, P.W.D. 1907-14 ’Under- 
secretary to Government, U.P., P.W.D. , 1916, 
Under- Secretary to Government of India, 
P.W.D., 1916 ; Secretary to P. W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1917; Under- Secretary 
to Government of India, P.W.D., 1918 ; Asstt. 
Insp^or-General of Irrigation in India, 1920, 
Secretary to New Capita] Inquiry Committee, 
1922 ; Deputy Secretary to Government of 
India, Department of Industries and 
LAbour, Public Works Branch, 1922, Consulting 


Engineer to Government of India, 1928-31 , 
Member, Sind Financial Enquiry Com- 
mittee, 1931 , Member, Bombay Reorganisa- 
tion Clommittee, 1932. Publtcations Irri- 
gation in India (Oxford University Press). 
Address . 1, Hayes Barton, Shanklin 

HARRISON, Arthur Neville John, Modern 
History Scholar, Lincoln College, Oxford 
(1900) , B A (Oxou ), 2nd Class Finals, 
1903 Chief Auditor, B B C I Railway 
b 15th September 1881 m Helen Zoc 
Foote, youngest d of the late R Bruce-Foote, 
F R C S Educ Cheltenham College, 
Lincoln Collebge, Oxford. Joined Accounts 
Branch P W D , Madras, 1905, E B. S 
Railway, 1909-1914 , Auditor, Jodhpur 
Bikaner Railway, 1914-1924 ; B B & C I 
Railway since 1924 Acting Agent, 1933 
Address General Offices, B B & C I 
Railway, Churchgato, Bombay. 

HATWA, Maharaja Bahadur Guru Maha- 
DKV ASRAM Prasad Sahi of b 19 July 1893 , 
S Oct 1896 to the Qadi after death of father 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Kishen Pratap Sahi, 
K C I E , of Hatwa Address * Hathuvra 
P O . District Saran, Behar and Orissa. 

HAY, Major-General Charles John Bruce, 
CB (1929), CMG (1919), C B.E (1921) 
D S O (1916) , Officer of the Order of St. Johu 
of Jerusalem, F R G S , F R Empire Societv 
Commander, Lucknow District 6. 18 May 
1877 at Rous Len(h Court, Worcestershhc 
m Agatha, youngest d of the Rev Jame*' 
Mangm, Dl> LL D Educ Wellington , 
College , Royal Military College, Sandhurst 
Staff College, Camberlev On ueputation to 
Canadian Militia, 1909-10 , Extra A.D C to 
Lt Governor of Bengal for Coronation Durbai 
1911 , 1) A A and Q M G. India, 1912-14 , 
on the Geneial Staff in France, Belgium, 
Aden and Iraq, 1914-18 (Despatches 6 time'' . 
Brevet of Lelut -Colonel C N G , D.S.O.) , 
on the General Staff in the 3rd Afghan V lo 
1919 (Despatches!, on the General Staff m 
the Insurrection m Iraq (Despatches, C B K ) 
(Commanding 19th Punjabis 1921-23, Coloiu 1 
on the staff, General Staff, Southern Command, 
1923-27 , Commander, Xth (Jubbulpore) 
Infantry Brigade, 1927-29, Commandei 
Sind ( Ind ) Brigade Area, 1929-31 , 
Commander, Lucknow District, since 1931 
Address Flagstaff House, Lucknow, U. P. 

lAYE, MIAN ABDUL, B A , LL B., M.B E 
(1919), M L A., Advocate, Lahore High Court. 
b. Oct 1888 Educ : at Lahore Forman 
Christian College. Passed LL B , 1910 , 

started practice at Ludhiana , elected Muni- 
cipal Commissioner same year ; elected 
Jr. Vice-President 1911 which office he held 
till 1921 when he was elected senior Vice- 
President. Is first non-official President of 
Ludhiana Municipal Council to which office 
he was elected In 1922. Address President, 
Municipal Council, Ludhiana. 

HAYLES, Alfred Arthur, Editor 
Managing Director, The Madras Mall o 
M^rch 7, 1887 m. Sybil Anne Copeland, 
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1928. Educ ' London and Paris Free 
lance Journalism, London, till 1912, joined 
stall of the Madras Times. 1912 ; became 
Asst Editor, The Madras Mall, 1921 Addreat . 
Sunnyside, Eoyapettah Boad, Madras. 

HSKDEBSON, Kobebt Hebriot, C.I.E., Tea 
Planter (retired), Snpdt. of Tarrapor Com* 
pany’s Tea Gardens, Cachar, Assam ; Chair- 
man, Ind. Tea Assoc., Cachar and Sylhet. 
Bepresented tea-planting commimlty on 
Imp. Leg. Council, 1901-2, when legislation 
regulating supply of Indentured coolie labour 
was under consideration Was Member, 
Legislative Council of E. Bengal and Assam. 
President, Manipur State Durbar, 1917-16. 
Addreaa : Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


HEBAS, Henry, S J., MA,, Professor of 
Indian History, Director of the Indian His- 
torical Research Institute, St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay University , Professor of History 
and Ancient Indian Culture, University of 
Bombay ; Corresponding Member of the His- 
torical Records Commission for the Bombay 
Centre. Member of the International Com- 
mittee of Historical Sciences, b. September 11, 
IS88. Educ. Barcelona (^ain), Cleveland, Ohio 
(USA). Professor of History, Sacred Heart 
College (Barcelona) , Principal, Our Saviour's 
College, Saragossa (Spain) Publvcationa : 
History of the Manchu Djmasty of China 
^n Spanish), 3 Vols The Conquest of the 
Fort of Aslrgarh by Emperor Akbar (accord- 
ing to an eye-witness) (in Ind Ant ) The 
City of .Tinji at the end of the 16th Century 
(Jf>wf), The Portuguese Fort of Barcalor 
(Jbid). The Prison of European Sadaslva 
Raya {Ibxd) Venkatapatiraya I and the 
Portuguese (Journal of the Mythic Society) 
The Statues of the Nayaks of Mudura In 
the Pudu Mantax>am {Ibid). Early Relations 
between Vijayanagara and Portugal (Ibid) 
Asoka’s Dharma and Religion (Ibid) ; 
Historical Carving at Vijayanagara {Ibid) Goa; 
Vlragal of the time of Harlhara II of Vijayana- 
gara (Ibid) The story of Akbar’ s Christian 
Wife (Journal of Indian History) , The Palace 
of Akbar at Fatehpur-Sikri {Ibid) ; The Great 
Civil War of Vijayanagara, (1614-1617) 
{I bid) I Seven Days at Vijayanagara (Ibid). 
Rama Raya, Regent of Vijayanagara (Indian 
Historical Quarterly) , The Last Defeat of 
Meherakula {Ibid ) ; !l^lations between Guptas 
Eadambas and vakatakas (Journal of the 


Bihar and Orissa Research Society) , The Royal 
Patrons of the University of Nalanda {Ibid). 
Rama Deva Raya 11, an Unknown Emperor 
of Vijayanagara {Ibid). The Portuguese 
Alliance with the Muhammadan Kingdoms 
of the Deccan (Journal, B B R.A S) , A Note 
on the Excavations at Kalanda and its 
History (Ibid) ; Three Mughal Paintings on 
Akbar '8 Religious Discussions {Ibid) ; Two 
CJontroversial Points in the Reign of Samudra 
Gupta (Annals of the Bhandarkar Institute). 
The Deoay of the Portuguese Power in India 
journal of the Bombay Historical Society) : 
Three Catholic Padres at the Court of Alt 


Adil Shah 1 {Ibid); A Historical Tour in search 
of Kadamba Documents {Ibid): A Kewly 
Discovered Image of Buddha near Goa 
(Ibid): Pre-Portuguese Remains in Portuguese 


India {Ibid), Some Unknown Dealings 
between Bljapur and Goa. (Proceedings of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission). A 
treaty between Aurangzeb and the Portugese 
^bid) ; Jehangir and the Portuguese (Jhid) ; 
The Expansion wars of Venkatas Hayaka 
of Ikeri (Ibid) , A Paper Sanad of Basavappa 
Nayaka of Ikeri (I6uJ) , Krishna Deva 
Raya’s Conquest of Rachol (Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland) , Triparvata (Journal of the Slama- 
tak Historical Society) ; A Realistic School 
of Indian Sculpture in the 16th Century 
(Journal of the Univ. of Bomb^). The 
Writing of History , Notes on Historical 
Mathodoiogy for Indian Students (Madras, 
1926) The Aravidu Dynasty of Vijayana- 
gara , Vol. I, 1642-1614 (Madras 1927) ; 
Beginnings of Vijayanagara History (Bom- 
bay, 1929) , The Pallava Geneology (Bom- 
bay, 1931) , The Conversion Policy of the 
Jesuits in India (Bombay, 1933) Address : 
St Xavier’s College, Bombay. 

HIDAYATALLAH, The HON. SIR GHUIAM 
Hussain, K C S.T. (1933). b. Jan. 1878. 
Educ . Shikarpur High School, D. J Sind 
Coll and Govt Law School, Bombay , 
Pleader Member and elected Vlce-Presdt., 
Hyderabad Municipality ; Presdt., Distrloti 
Leg Council, Local Board, Hyderabad, and 
Member, Bombay for past 14 years Minister 
of Govt in charge of Local Self-Govern- 
ment, 1921. Member of the Executive Council 
since June 1928 — May 1934. Address : The 
Secretariat, Bombay. 

HTGHET, J C , Agent, North-Western Railway, 
India , h 1884 Educ : Ayr Academy and 
Blairlodge , Royal Indian Engtoeering 
College, (hooper’s Hill Aj^lnted Asst. 
Engineer, P w D (Railways Branch), India, 
1905 , iK>sted to Eastern Bengal Railway 
and employed on construction of Golakganj 
Gauhati extension, afterwards becoming 
sub-divisional ofiBcer, Saldpur; services lent 
to Kashmir Government and subsequently 
I>osted to the British section of Kashmir Rail- 
way survey, vna Abbottabad ; transferred to 
Oudh and Rohllkbund Rly. in 1910 as Personal 
Assistant to Manager, In 1914 was placed 
on special duty to investigate re-allgnments 
and other works in the vicinity of New 
Delhi ; Asst Secretary (Stores), Indian 
Railway Board, 1916, Asst. Secretary, 
War Branch, 1916 ; Controller, Railway 
Materials, 1917, Secretary to Indian Stores 
Purchase Committee, 1919; Asst. Agent. 
N W. Railway, 1921 , and Deputy Agent 
subsequently , Secretary, Indian Railway 
Board, 1926 , Director of Establishment of 
the Board, 1928; officiated as Agent, N. W. 
Railway from May to October 1 931 ; appoint- 
ed Agent, April 1932. Elected member of 
Institution of Civil Engineers, 1910. Address : 
Lahore 

HOBBS, Howard Frederick, D.8.O., M.C., 
J P., Staff Officer, B.B.* O.I. RaUway b. 1 
January 1880. Educ. ; Entered East India 
Merchants business, Germany, 1900-1904; 
Manchester 1904-6. Joined Grandage A Co., 
Calcutta, 1907 ; Manager, Forbes Forbes 
CampbeU & Co., Bombay ; served European 
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War, France and Belgimn, 1914-10 (Des* 
mtcnes ; D.S.O , M.C ) Joined Queen’s 
Westminster Bifies, 1014, Commissioned 
Wekh December 19 14 , later command- 
ed 13th Itottn same Be^ (Lieut -Colonel). 
Address : ByouUa CSlub, Bombay. 

HOLLINS, Samuel Thomas, C I.E (1081) , 
Inspector^Gieneral of Police, U P. 6. October 
6, 1881. m Ethel, younjjfest d of T. 

Sheffield, Esq , Jtontenotte, Cork, Irish Free 
State JStditc. Queen's University, Cork. 
Joined Indian Police, 1002, as Asst. SUpdt. 
of Police , served in various districts as Asstt 
and as Supdt of Police , Asst, to DIG, 
C I.D. and Personal Assistant tol G , Second- 
ed to Tonk State, Kajputana, as I G Police, 
1916-18 ; Judicial Member, Tonk State, 1921- 
1926, D.IG I. Bange UP 1928-1930, 
D I.Cf , C I D , UP. 1930-31 , appointed 
Inspector ■‘General of Police, April 1931. 
Degree of Honour, Urdu , High Proficiency 
Hindi, Police Medal 1918 PulfitccUtons 
Tonk State Police Reorganisation Scheme ; 
Tonk State Police Manual , Tonk State 
Criminal and Civil Court Manual, the Criminal 
Tribes of the U P Address Lucknow. U P. 

HOOPER, Rev. William, D.D. ; Missionary, 
O.M.S., Translator, Mutsoorie, since 1892 , 
• b. 1837. Edtte. : Cheltenham Preparatory 
School; Bath Grammar School; Wadham 
College, Oxford , Hebrew Exhibition , 
Sanskrit Scholarship ; Ist class in Lit Hum.: 
B.A., 1850 ; M.A., 1861 ; D.D„ 1387. Went to 
India, C.M.S.. 1861, Canon of Lucknow, 1906- 
1919; Vicar of Mount Albert, New Zealand, 
1889-90. Publications : The Hindustani 
Lanmiage, Notes on the Bible and many 
smaller works in English, Hindi and Urdu. 
Address : Mussoorle. India. 

HOWELL, Sir Evelyn Berkeley, K C I E , 
0.8.1 , Foreign Secretary to Government of 
India, fc. CalcutU 1877 m. 1912, Laetitia 
Cecilia. Educ ' Charterhouse, Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, entered I C.S , 1900. 
Political Assistant, N.W F P. 1906 , Deputy 
Commissioner, 1907 , Diet Judge, 1907 , 
served Zekka Khel Expedition 1908 , Dy. 
Commissioner, Kohat, 1910 , H M S Consul, 
‘ Muscat, 1916, Dy Commissioner, Basrah 
WUayet, 1917, Military Governor, Baghdad, 
1918 , Revenue Commissioner, Mesopotamia, 
1918-20 ; Deputy Foreign Secretary, 1922 , 
Offig Foreign Secretary, 1923-24 and 1926-27 , 
Resident in Waziristan 1924-28, Resident in 
Kashmir, 1927-29, President of the Frontier 
Defence <!/ommittee under the Government of 
India, 1924 Publications Contributions to 
the N.W F.Provinces Gazetteer and various 
articles. Address Government of India, 
New D^l and Simla. 

HUDSON, SIR Leslie Sewell, Kt , Member, 
Legislative Assembly from Sept 1932 b 26 
Nov. 1872, Educ ; Christ's Hospital. Joined 
P & O. S. N. Company, London, 1889, 
and came to their Bombay Office, 1894 , 
subBeuently stationed at Japan, China and 
Australia, returning to Bombay, 1916. Joined 
Messrs. Maokinnon Mackenzie & Co., October 

I 1916. Deputy Chairman, Bombay Chamber 


of Commerce, 1923-24, President, 1024-26, 
1927-2S , Member, Bombay Legislative Conm 
cil, 1023-26, 1027-28 , Member. LegislatlTe 
Assembly, 1982, 1933, and 1934. Address : 
P O Box 122, Bombay. 

HUFFAM, Colonel Willum Tybrs Chris- 
topher QBE, M C , V D , J.P , A.M. Inst. 
Mech. Engineer, Local Representative, India, 
Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth and Co , Ltd., 
Managing Director, Craven Brotliers (India) 
Ltd, 6 1880. Pupllship with Greenwood and 
Batley, Ltd (Leeds) with Canadian Pacific 
Railway, 1004-1906, with Babcock and Wilcox. 
Ltd , Calcutta and Bombay, 1007-1914 ; 
served with 1st Bn , West Yorkshire 
Regt , 1014-1016 ; Commanded ditto 

1916 (France) , D.A.Q.M Q., XlVth 
Army Ckrps, France (1016) ; Ditto 46th 
(North Midland) Division, France, 1917 ; 
A Q M G , XVth Army Corps, France, 1918 , 
A A. Q. M G. Tanks Corps, Army of 
Occujttition, 1919 ; Brevet, O. B. E., M. C., 
Despatches (four times) 1914 Star, Croix de 
Guerre (Beige). Deputy Chief Controller, 
Government of India Surplus Stores, 1020-22. 
President, Society of Yorkshiremen In 
Bombay, 1929-80 and 1932 , Honorary A. 
D C to the Viceroy , Hon Presidency 
Magistrate Address Byculla Club, 
Bombay 

HUSAIN, Sybd Abbas, Principal Librarian of 
the State Library, Hyderabad b 1884, Educ • 
Nizam's College, Hyderabad Deccan, Delegate 
to the Oriental Conference at Calcutta 1922, 
Delegate to the All Indian Libraries Con- 
ference at Madras, 1923 Publications * A 
Supplemental Catalogue of the Arabic and 
Persian Manuscripts and Books in the 
State Library. Address. The State Library, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

HUSSAIN, Sir Ahmed, Nawab Amin Juno 
Bahadur, M A., B.L , LL.D , C S I 
(1911) , Nawab (1917) , K C I E , (1922) Peshi 
Minister, t e , Minister-in-Walting on H.B H 
the Nizam since 1915 and Chief Secretary to 
H E H.'s Government b. 11 Aug 1863. m. 
Fatima Lady Amin Jung, 1907. Has ds Sd 
Educ Christian College and Presidenqjr Col- 
lege, Madras, Governor's Scholar ; High Court 
Vakil (1890), Advocate (1928), Deputy CoUr 
and Magistrate, 1890-92 , Asstt. SeiJfetary to 
the Nizam, 1893 , Personal Secretary to Nizam, 
1896; Chief Secretary to Nizam's Govt , 1905 
PublicaHons : “ Notes on Islam ", articles 
in Periodicals. Address : Amin Munzll, Saiu- 
bad, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

a Y DARI, SibAkbar, Nawab Htdar Nawab 
JUNQ Bahadur, Finance Minister, Hydera 
bad. b, 8 Nov. 1869. m. Amena Najmuddin 
Tyabil (Kaisar-l-Hind Gold Medal). Cr. 
Knight (1928) Educ.: St. Xavier’s (Allege, 
Bombay ; Joined Indian Finance D^t., 18^ , 
Asstt. Acctt. Genera), U. P., 1800 ; Dy. Acott 
General, Bombay, 1807 ; Dy. Acctt. General, 
Madras, 1900 , Examiner, Govt. Press Ac- 
counts, 1901 ; Comptroller, India Treasuries, 
1903, 0. P., 1904 ; lent m Acott. General, 
Hyderabad State, 1905 ; Financial Secre* 
tary, 1007 , Secretary td Government, Home 
Dept., (JudicUl Police, Education, etc.). 
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1911 ; Ag. Direotor-Qeiieral of Commerce 
and Industries, 1919 ; Accountant-General, 
Bombay, 1920: Finance and Hallway 
Member, Hyderabad Executive Gotincll, 1921 ; 
Official Director, Shahabad Cement Co., Ltd., 
1922; Official Director, Singareni Collieries 
Co , Ltd , 1922 ; President, N. 8. Railway 
Board, 1930 and Mining Boards, 1925 . 
Chairman, Inter University Board, 1925; 
First President, Hyderabad Educational Con- 
ference in 1916. President, All-India Mjdio- 
medan Educational Conference, Calcutta 
11917); delivered Punjab University Convo- 
cation Address, 1925. Fellow of the Bombay, 
Dacca, Aligarh Muslim and Hyderabad Usma- 
nia Universities and ex-Fellow, Madras 
University. Conceived and organised Osmania 
Univerelty. Hyderabad ; organised State 
Archssological Department, especially in- 
terested in Ajanta Frescoes and Indian 
Paintings, also Urdu type. Head of Hydera- 
bad Delegation to Round Table Conference. 
Addrss* Hyderabad, Deccan. 

IMAM, Sir Step Am, K C I E (1914), C S I 
(1911) b Neora (Patna), 11 Feb 1869. s. of 
Nawab Syed Imad Imam, Shamsululama , 
m 1891 ; five » four d. m. 1916 Mary Rose 
who d 1916, d of Alfred Saupin, of Chandra- 
nagore Called to Bar, Middle Temple, 1890 ; 
Standing Counsel, Calcutta High Court; 
President, 1st Session of the All- India Moslem 
Learae held at Amritsar, 1908 , Mem., 
Moslem League Depn. to England, 1909 ; 
Member of Governor's Legislative Council, 
Bengal, 1910 , Fellow of Calcutta University, 
1908-12 ; Law Member of Governor- Gcnerafs 
Council, 1910-16 ; Puisne Judge of Patna 
High Court, 1917 , Member, Executive Council 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1918; President, 
Executive Council of the Government of the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, 1919 , First Indian 
Representative to sit at the first meeting of 
the League of Nations, Nov 1920 Address 
Marian Munzll, Patna also Bella Vista, 
Hyderabad (Deccan). 


INDORE, Mahoraja of H. H. Maharaja- 
DHIBAJA Raj Rajbsbwar Sawai Shri 
Tukoji Rao Holkar, Bahadur. G.C I.E., 
6. 2dth November 1890. Educ.' Mayo 
Chiefs' College, Ajmere ; Imperial Cadet 
Corps. Visited Europe, 1910 , attended 
Coronation, 1911 ; again visited Europe, 1913 
and 1921 : abdicated 27th February 1926 
Hein Prince Yeshwantrao Holkar, 5. 1908. 
Addnu ’ Indore, Central India. 


ISflWARDAS LUKHMIDA8, J.P., Yarn 
Merchant; 6. 1872. Educ : St. Xavier's 
School. For many years connected with 
Messrs. David Sassoon & Co., Member of the 
Municipal Corporation; Member, Manaring 
Committee of the Society of the Hon. Pre- 
sidency Magistrates of Bombay and is 
on the directorate of several well-known 
companies including the Port Canning and 
Land Improvement Company, the Sassoon 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., the 
Samoon and Alliance Silk Mill Co., lAd., and 
the Ulnon Mills ; trustee of Sir Hnrkisondas 
Karottam General Hospital; and Treasurer 


for Pechev Phlpson Sanitarium for Women 
and Children ; President of the Managing 
Council, Sir Harkisondas Narotamdas Gene- 
ral Hospital, Member of the Managing Com- 
mittee of the Lady Northcote Hindu Orpha- 
nage, and Member of tbe Board of David 
Sassoon Industrial and Reformatory Insti- 
tute President, Managing Committee 
of the Society of Hon. Presidency Magistrates 
of Bombay, Director, Bundl Portland (dement, 
Ltd., and Punjab Portland Cement, Ltd , 
Member, Managing Committee, Goculdas 
Tejpal Hospital Nursing Association ; Member, 
Managing Committee of the Helpless Beggars 
and Vice-President of his own community. 
Sheriff of Bombay, 1924. Member of the 
Auditors' Council and Hon. Treasurer of 
the Bombay Vigilance Association. Director, 
Lonavla, Xhandala Electric Supply Co., Ltd., 
Director, Panvel Taluka Electric Co. Ltd. 
and Naslk-Deolali Electric Supply Co., Ltd 
Member of the Managing Committee, H. E. 
the Governor’s Hospital Fund Address: 
Garden View. Hughes Road, Bombay. 

ISAR, Hasan Khan, The Hon’blh Khan 
Bahadur, Dabirttl-Mulk, Sir Maulvi 
Mohammad, Kt , C I.E , b Shahjahanpur, 
1865. rn Lady I«rar, daughter of Malak 
Mohammad Azmat-ullah-Khan, Rais of 
Shahjahanpiir 1886 Ednc , Shahjahanpur 
and Barelllv Amirul-Umara, Home Member 
and President, Judicial Council, Bhopal, 
Retired 1927; Nominated Member, Council 
of State, 1931. Address JallkhothI, Shahja- 
hanpur 

I8WAR BARAN, Munshi, BA (Allahabad), 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, b 26 
Aug. 1874, m. Srimati Mukhranl Devi. 
Edue' Church Mission High School 
and Jubilee High School, Gorakhpur, U P. 
and Muir Central College, Allahabad, Mem- 
ber, first and third Legislative Assembly ; 
was a member of the Court of Allahabad 
University, is a member of the Court of the Be- 
nares Hindu University ; President, Kayasths- 
Pathshaia, Allahabad, 1925-29 , was Joint 
Secretary of Croethwaite Girls’ College, Allaha- 
bad ; Hon. Secretary, MacDonnell Hindu 
Boarding House, Allahabad ; Hon Secretary, 
U. P. Industrud Conference, Political and 
Social Conferences, some time Member, All- 
India Congress Committee, President, U. P 
Political and Social (conferences ; Hon. Secre- 
tary, Reception Committee. Indian National 
Congress, 1910; Elected a member of the 
Court of Allahabad University for 3 years 
1931 ; Elected member of the Executive 
Council of the Allahabad University, 1931. 
President of the Allahabad Swadeshi League 
and of the 411ahabad servant of the Untouch 
ables Society , went to Europe four tlmei 
and delivered speeches and wrote In the press 
on India Address C , Edmondstone £^ad, 
Allahabad, U P. 

IZZAT NISHAN. KhUDA Bakhasb Khah 
Txwaxa. Nawab, Bialik; Dist. Judge, Dem. 
Gbazi Khan. h» 1866 Edue,: Government 
High School, Shahp. ; private training 
through OoL Oorbyn, Deputy Oommiaeioner. 
Appoiated an Hon. Magistxate, 1881 Extra 
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Afst. Oommcr., 1804 ; British Agent in 
Oabal, 1008 - 08 . Addrett : Ebwajabad, District 
Shahpoie, Punjab. 

JACESOSr, OlLBIHT HOLINSHXAD BLOMFISLI), 
MJL. (Oxon)., I.O.S , Puisne Judge, Madras 
Hiidi Court. 6. 26tb Jan. 1875. tn to Mrs 
Ja<dESon. Sdue : Marlborough College, Mer- 
ton College. Indian Civil Service. Address 
High Court, Madras. 

JADHAV, BHABKARRAO VITHOJIRAO, M.A., 
LL B , M L \ h May 1867 w Bhaglrathi- 
bal, a lady from the Vlchare family of 
Batnagiri District Educ \\ilsoii College, 
Elphinstone College,, and Government La\t 
School, Served In Kolhapur State and 
retired as Revenue Member of the State 
Council Started the Maratha Educational 
Conference In 190? and revived the Satya 
Shodhak movement In 1911, and has been 
in the Hon- Brahmin movement in the Tre- 
sldcncy from its inception Represent- 
ed the claims of the Maratha and allied 
Communities before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in England in 1919 and secured 
seven reserved seats for them , was 
nominated member of the Legislative Council 
in 1922 and 1923 and represented Satara in 
the last two electlmis Minister of Education^ 
1924-26 and Minister of Agriculture, 1928- 
1980. Leader of the Non- Brahmin Party in 
the Bombay Presidency ; President of the 
Satyashodhak Samaj, 1920-80. Elected 
Member, li^islative Assembly^ to represent 
Central Division , Delegate to Round Table 
Conf , 1930-81 ; Associate Member of the 
Reorganisation Committee, Bombay. 
Chairman, Board of Directors of the Warden 
Insurance Co , Ahmedabad. Address Shahu- 
purl, Kolhapur. 

JAFRI, Du S, N A , B A , Bar-at-Law, M R A S, 
(London) ; Gold Medalist and Life Member 
of the International Historical bociety of 
France ; Deputy Director of Public Informa- 
tion, Government of India, Home Department. 
h. 1887. Graduated ^ith distinction from 
Allahabad University in 3 900 A D. Called 
to the Bar from the Hon'tle Society of Gray's 
Inn, London, in 1929. Sometime Research 
Scholar in Economics at the London School of 
Economics. LL n. of Kansas, U S.A 
Specialised in the art of public speaking 
and in Indian Finance at liondon. Member 
of TJ.P. Civil Service, Worked as Census 
OflQoer in 17 P. Was on special dutv as 
Recruiting Officer during the War, Land 
Acquisition Officer; Survey Officer of Nazul 
buildings and Lands ; Income-Tax Officer , 
Nazul Officer and El^ion Officer; Worked 
as Provincial Publicity Officer to 17 P. Govern- 
ment. Fublications : ” History and Status of 
Landlords and tenants in the U P.” " An 
Introduction to the assessment of Income- 
Tax," etc. Address, Home Department, 
Government of India, Simla and New Delhi. 

JAGATNARAYAN, PAITOIT, Advocate, Chief 
Court of Oudh, and Vlce-Chancdlor of the 
Lucknow University, b. Dec. 1863 m. 
Srimati Kamalapati, d. of P. Sham Narayan 
Saheb Ralna. Erne : Canning Coll., Lucknow ; 
non-official Chairman, Lucknow Municipality , 


Chairman, Reception Committee, Slst Indian 
National Congress, Member,Hunter Committee, 
was Minister, U. P. Govt., for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health. Address 
GolaganI, Lucknow. 

JAMES, Frsderiok Ernest, M.A., QBE 
(1918), Chevalier de I'ordre de Leopold (1920) , 
b. 1891. m. Eleanor May Thackrah 
(1919). Edxtc : Leeds and London University, 
Army, 1914-15, Belgian Red Cross, Y.M.CJL , 
Abbe^lle Amiens Tank Corps, 1916-19 , 
General Secry., Belgium and Occupied 
Germany, 1919-20 ; General Secretary, Cal- 
cutta, 1920 ; Member, Bengal Legis. Council, 
and Whip of European Group, 1924-28 , 
visited Persia re Welfare British Employees, 
A P. 0 C 1924 ; President, Calcutta Rotary 
Club, 1925-26 ; visited Java re. establish- 
ment of Y.M C.A. 1927 ; Political Secretary, 
U P A 8 I » 1929 , Member, Madras Legis 
Council , Councillor, Madras Corporation , 
Member, Senate Madras University , Madras 
Retrencliment Committee, 1931 ; Madras 
Franchise Committee and P W. D. Reorga- 
nisation Committee, 1982 ; Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly Hon Commissioner for 
Rotary Clubs in India, Burma, Ceylon, Java. 
Straits and Siam. Address Madras Club, 
Madras. 

JAMES,MAJOR-GBNERALSir,(WlLLIAJl)BERNARP, 
Kt., 1925; C.B. (1918), C.I.E., (1912) , M.V.O., 
(1911) 0 .S. of the Late William James 42nd 
Royal Highlanders, The Black Watch, and 
of Otterburn 'I ower, Northemberland. 
b 8 Feb 1865. m Elizabeth Mlnto, e. d , 
of late William Minto of Tlngrl Estate, Assam 
two s. Educ : U. S College and Sandhurst, 
Ist Commission in 1886, Derbyshire Regiment, 
1888, 2nd Lancers Intelligence Branch War 
Office, 1900-01 ; South African War, 1902 , 
various staff appointments in India , A. Q. 
M. G , Coronation Durbar, 1911 ; D, A & Q. 
M O. Corps, France, 1914-15 ; Brlg.-Gcneral, 
General Staff, France, 1915-16; (Despatches) 
Brevet- Colonel Temp Q.M Q., India, 
1916-17 ; Major-General, Administration, 
Southern Command, 1917-19 Commanding 
Bombay District, 1919-22 , Director of Re- 
mounts, India, 1922-26. Founder and thrice 
President of the National Horse Breeding and 
Show Society of India, 1923 and Editor, 
Horse Breeding." Address (JJo Messrs 
Grindlay & Co. Ltd , Bombay. 

JAMIAT RAI, DIWAN Rai BAHADUR, C I E, 
Diwan Bahadur, Kaisar-i-Hlnd Gold Medal 
1930. b. 1861, m 1891 Educ * Bhown, 
Kokat, and Gujarat Ent Govt. Service, 1880, 
served in 1880, Political Office with Kurani 
F. F., 1880 ; accompanied Afghan Boundary 
Commission, 1885-1886 ; special duty 
boundary settlement of Laghari Barkhan, 
1897; Asst to the Superintendent of 
Gazetteers of Baluchistan, 1902-1907 , 
services acknowledged by Govt of India, on 
special duty In connection with revision of 
Establishments, 1910 : Asst, to Snpdt. of 
Census Operations, Baluchistan, 1910-11. 
Ex. Asst. Comrnsr., 1902 : Settlement Officer, 
Baluchistan, 1012 , Provincial Superin- 
tendent of Census for Baluchistan, 1020-22 ; 
Patron, Hindu Panchayat; Vice- President 
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Dufferln Fund Committee, Member, Prov. 
Council Boy Scoutf* , and also Provision 
Ex, Committee Red Cross Society. Grammar 
School Committee V P. McMahon Mnseiim 
Committee. One of the founders and patrons 
of Browne Gymkhana and of Sandemaii 
Library and \ ice-Chalrman of Quetta Muni 
cipallty. Publications Quetta Municipal 
Manual ; History of Freemasonry in Quetta , 
Reports on the settlement of Duki and 
Bakkhan; Notes on (1) Domiciled Hindus, 
1 ^) Hindus of Kandahar and Ghani, (3) 
Purbla menial castes and sweepers, (4) Afghan 
Pa¥dndhas (5) Achakzai Pathans, ' (6) 
Shlnwar, (7) Shorarud valley and (8) Revenue 
rates and conditions (9) Nutts- a wandering 
tribe, (10) Kharan State, (11) Hindus of 
Dhadar, (12) Cottage Industries of Baluchistan 
Qo) Ad»niniatratlon of justice in rural areas of 
Baluchistan, (14) Notes on the stuiy of the 
Brahui Language, (15) Manual (in Urdu) of 
Pushtu conversation. (16) Translation Into 
English of Balochi Text Book , and (17) 
Translation into Urdu of Bengali Girih-dharan, 
(18) Manual of Customary Law for Baluchistan, 
Address Ouetta 

JAMMU AND KASHMIR, Col H H THE 
Sheer Maharaja Harisinghji Bahadur, 
INDAE Mahivdae ^ipar-i-Saltanat-i-Tnglishin, 
G.C 8 I. (1933), G C I E (1929). K C T E 
(1918), K C V O (1922), Honv A D C to 
HIM. the King Emperor (1931) , son of 
the late Gen. Raja Amars nghjl, KCSI 
Salute 21 guns ; h 1895 ; « in 1925 his uncle 
Lt -Genl. H H Shree Maharaja Pratapsinghji 
Bahadur, Sipar-1- Saltan at-i-Inglishi a, G C S I 
G C I E , G B B , LL.D. Educ * at Mayo 
College Ajmere and the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, Delura Dun Heir Apparent : Shree 
Ynvaraj Karansiughji, b 9th March 1931 at 
Cannes (S France) Address Jammu Tawi 
and Srinagar- Kashmir. 

JAM8HED N US SERW AN JI, Merchant, b 7th 
January 1886. Educ. at Karachi Member 
of Municipality, 1914 , President of Municipa- 
lity, 1922-38 ; Asst. Provincial Commissioner 
of Scouts in Siud; and Chairman, Buyers 
and Shippers Chamber , Member, Karachi 
Port Trust, diairman, Sind Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. Publxeation : Kara- 
chi Municipality as at present and its future, 
and Reconstruction of Civil Life, Address 
;^nu8 Road, Karachi 

JANAKSINGH, Major-General Rai Bahadur, 
B.A., C.I.E., Bahadur, b. 1877, Educ . Joined 
Kashmir Service In 1901 serving In various 
capacities both in ClvUiand Military Deptts. In 
the Civil Branch as Nalh TehsUdar, TeluAldar, 
Dist. Magte and Sessions Judge and finally as 
Revenue Minister. In the MBitary Branch as 
Dy, Asst. Quarter-Master General, Brigade- 
Major, O. C the 2/2 Kashmir Rifles and Srd 
Kashmir Rifles Got Afghan War Medal 
2nd Class order of British India, 1919 ; Mili- 
tary Secretary to Commander’s-ln-Chlef, 
Jammu and Kashmir State Forces, and 
Army and Revenue Minister, Jammu and 
Kashmir Government and now Army and 
Public Works Minister. Retired from State 
Service, May 1932. Address: P. O. Khera, 
via Palanpur. 


JABMANI DASS, Sirdar, O B E , Minister-in- 
Walting and Household Minister, Kapurthala 
State b 4 September 1893, Sultanpur, 
Kapurtliala State Educ at the Punjab, 
Oxford, and Sorbonne (France) Universities. 
Attended the League of Nations at Geneva, 
1926, 1927 and 1929 as a Member of Indian 
Delegation , adviser to the Princes’ Del^a- 
tlon at the first Round Table Conference 
in 1930 and a Delegate to the second Round 
Table Conference, 1931 Retired from Kapur- 
thala State service in 1933 , joined His 
Highness of I'atiala’s Government in 1938 
in charge of portfolios for Forests and Agri- 
culture. Holds First Class Order of Nishan- 
I-Tfitkhar of Ivapnrtbala State. I egion 
d'Honneur (France), Star of Military Merit 
of Spain, Star of Merit of Cuba, Order of 
Sun and I ion (Persia) , Order of the N^lle 
(Egypt), Order of (Morocco) ; Order of 
Abyssinia and First Class Order of Chill 
and Order of Bhavalpnr State. Address. 
Patiala 

JATKAR, Bhucrao Hanmantrao, B.A.,LL.B , 
Pleader, h, 24 April 1880. m. to Annapurnaba 
Jatkar. Educ : at Baslm A. V. School, Amraoti 
High School, Fergusson College, Poona, and 
Govt. Law School, Bombay. Joined Yeotmal 
Bai in 1906, a Congressman working as one of 
the Joint Secretaries of the District Associa- 
tiOD, Yeotmal, since Its Inception In 1916, 
non-offlclal elected Chairman, Yeotmal Muni- 
cipality, since 1919 ; President of the Co- 
operative Central Bank Ltd , Yeotmal *, Deputy 
President, Berar Co-operative Institute Ltd., 
and Vice-President, District Association, 
Yeotmal. Address * Yeotmal (Berar). 

JAVLB, Moreshwar Chiniama.n, Dr., J.P , 
and Hon Presidency Magistrate since 1912. 
b. 12 Oct 1880 m. Miss Mogre Educ 
Elphinstone and Aryan Education Society’s 
High Schools , studied in Aryan Medical 
School of Bombay and was a casual student 
of Grant Medical College, Bombay Private 
medical practitioner for over 30 years. 
Elected Councillor, Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration from G Ward in 1910 , re-elected at 
subseuueut general elections ; Chairman, 
Standing Committee of the Corinuation 
1922-23 , Chairman, Schools Committee, 
1922; Chairman, Medkal Relief and Public 
Health Committee 1929-30, Chairman oi the 
Immovements committee, 1929-30; Mayotr 
of Bombay, Arrll 1933-1934. Address. Mayor 
Bulldii^g, Opposite B. B & C. I. Railway 
StaGon, Dadar, Bombay 14. 

JAYAKAR, Mukund RauRAO, MJL , LL.B , 
Bar-at-Law, Member, Legislative Assembly. 
Educ : at Bombay University. Started a 
charitable public school called Aryan Educa- 
tion Society's High School in Bombay, 
worked there four years; practised as a 
barrister in Bombay High Court; took to 
public life in 1916 and since 1921 completely 
In public life ; elected to Bombay Legls. 
Council in 1923 by the Bombay University 
Constituency ; apd was leader of the Swaraj 
Party in Bombay Council until his resigna- 
tion after the meeting of the OongreM In 
1926. Entered Legislative Assembly as a 
representative of Bombay City In 1926, con- 
tinued a member thereof till 1930. Deputy 
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Leader of the Nationalist Party there from 
1927 to 1980 March. Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in 1980 Simla session, was a delegate to 
the Indian Bound Table Oonferenoe in lk)ndon 
and member of Federal Structure Committee, 
PubixoatUmt : Edited a book on Vedanta 
Philosophy in 1924. Addrw : Winter 
Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JAYANTl BaMlTTA PAKTULU, B.A., B.L 
b. Aug. 1801. Bdue.: at Bajahmundry and 
Madras. Served in Bev. Beptt. in Madras 
Presidency and retd, as Ist Grade Depy. 
Coilr., 1917 ; acted as Presidency Magistrate, 
Madras, for three years. Ex- Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly. PubliceUtotu : A defence of 
literary Telugu and aeveral articles on 
literature, history and archaeology Also 
Telugu translations of the Sanskrit drama 
Uttararama-Charitam and Amaruka Eaoyam 
Editor of the Suryavaya Telugu Lexicon 
being published by the Telugu Academy. 
Addresi : Muktisvaram, East Godavari List. 

JBELANI, Khan Saheb Dr. Haji Stxd Abdul 
Khadsb Saheb, Ex-Member, Legislative 
Assembly and retired Medical Officer and 
Superintendent of District Jail b, July 1867 ; 
m. d. of Subadar Major Yacoob Khan Saheb 
Sirdar Bahadur. Edue at Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras Was Member, Cantonment 
Committee, for 14 years ; member, district 
board for 12 years of which for 3 years was 
Vice-President : and Hon Magte for Madras 
for seven years. Address : Saint Thomas 
Mount, Madras. 

TEFFERY, COLONEL Walter Hugh, C.I.B. 
(1914); C.S.T. (1924), General Staff, Army 
Headquarters, b. 16 Dec. 1878. m. Cicely 
Charlotte Cowdell. Educ : at Blundells. 
Tiverton and Plymouth College Address. 
Simla. 

JEFFREYS, Libut.-General Sir Gborge 
Darbll, KCB (1932), KCV.O. (1924), 
C.M,G. (1916), JP. (1906), D. L. (1920), 
G O C. in Chief, Southern Command, India. 
b 8 March 1878 m. to Dorothy, d of J. P. 
Heseltine of Walhampton, Hants, and widow 
of Lionel, Viscount Cantelupe (Viscountess 
Cantelupe). Educ * Eton and R M C., 
Sandhurst. Served with Grenadier Guards 
in Nile Expedition, 1898 and in South African 
War, 1899-1902 and in Great War, 1914-18, 
Commandant, Guards Depot, 1911-14 ; Com- 
manded 2nd Bn Grenadier Guards, 1915: 
Commanded successively 68th, 67th and 1st 
Guards Brigades, 1916-17; Commanded 
19th Division, 1917-19 Promoted Bt- Lieut. 
Colonel, 1915; Bt-Colonel, 1917; Major- 
General, 1919 ; C.MG, 1916 ; 0. B, 1918; 
also Commander, L^on of Honour and 
Croix de Guerre (France); Commander, 
Order of the Crown and Croix de Guerre, 
Belgium ; Commander, Order of St. Stanis- 
laus (Russia). Severely wounded; des^t- 
ebes 9 times. Commanded Light Divituon, 
Army of the Rhine, 1919; Commanded 
London District, 1920-24, Commanded Wessex 
area and Wessex Dlvidon. 1926-1980 ; Hamp- 
riiire County Council, 1026-1932; Appoint- 
ed G.O.C. in Chief Southern Command, 
India, Mardi 1982. Address: Command 
House, Poona. 


JEHANGIR, Sim OOWABJI, 1st Baronet ; 
nephew and adopted son of late Sir Oofwas- 
Ji Jehanjdr Baadymoney, 0.8 J. b. 
8th Jnne 1858. m. 1876, Dhunbal, d. cd the 
late Ardeshlr Hormusjee Wadia : one s, 2 d 
Edue.: Proletary School ; Elphinstone 
College and University of Bombay. Banker, 
millowner and landed proprietor, J P. Created 
Knight, 1895, created Baronet, 1908; well- 
known for his philanthropy. Delegate of 
toe Parsee Matrimonial Court ; and Trustee 
and member of the Parsee Panohayet. Appoint- 
ed Sheriff of Bombay in 1919 ; has assumed 
the name of Cowasii Jehangir. Address: 
Ready money House, Malabar mil, Bombay. 

JEHANGIR, COWASJI, Sir (Junior) M.A. (Cam* 
bridge). K.C I.E. (1927), C.I E. (1920), O.B.E., 
M.L A. b. Feb. 1879 ; m. to Hirabai, Ealsar-i- 
Hind (Gold Medal) M B.E. d. of M H.A. Hor- 
musji of Lowji Castle. Edt/c : at St Xavier's 
College, Bombay, and St John’s Ollege, 
Cambridge. Member of the Bombay Corpora- 
tion from 1904-1921 ; Chairman of the 
Standing Committee, 1914-16 ; Member of the 
Bombay Improvement Trust ; President, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation, 1919-20 ; 
Honorary Secretary, War Loan Committee, 
1917-1918 , Member of the Leglsative Council 
Acting Member of the Executive Council, 
Government of Bombay, in charge of the 
Revenue Department (6th Dec. 1 921-1 5tti 
July 1922) , Member of the Executive 
Council, General Department (28rd June 1923* 
2Srd June 1928). Elected Member, Legislative 
Assembly for the City of Bombay, 1980, 
Delegate to the Round Table Conference, 
1980, 1931 and 1932, Delegate, London 
Monetary and Economic Conference, 1988. 
Partner in the Firm of Messrs Cowai^ee 
Jehangir & Co., Ld Address: Nepean Sea 

I Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

JEYPORE, Rajah op, Sri Sri Sri Vikrama 
Deo Varma, s. of late Maharaja Sri Sri Sri 
Krishnachandra Deo and late Sri Sri Sri 
Rekhadevl Mahadevi. b. 28 June 1869. m 
Sri Sri Sri Heeradevl Pattamaharanl of 

I Patna State. Educ ' Privately. Succeeded 

I to the gadi on 21 Feb 1931 , first landed 

I zamlndar in the Madras Presidency owning 
about 14,000 square miles PubliocUions 
Author of several works in Sanskrit, Oriya and 
Telugu Address Fort, Jeypore, Vlzagapatam 
District 

JHALA, RAJ Rana Shri Mansinhji Surat- 
8INHJI, O.LE. (1918): Dewan, Dhrangadhra 
State and some time Member, State Cabinet 
at Jaipur, Ralputan^ Edue. : Dhranga- 
dhra and Rajkot. Was first Guardian to 
H. H. Maharaja Saheb of Dhrangadhra when 
he was Heir- Apparent and accompanied him 
to England ; was afterwards for a lew years 
In Government service and left it as Dy 
Superintendent of Police to join service in 
his parental State, where he was for a year 
Personal Assistant to H. H. Maharaja Saheb 
and then his Dewan. Member of the State 
Council, Jaipur, from Dec. 1922 to March 
1923. Address : 1a 1 Bungalow, Dhrangadhra. 

JIND, H. H. Faiiand>i*Diuiaiii> RAnss-vi* 
ITIEAD DaULAT-I-JNOLISHIA, RSJA-I-RAJOAN 
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MAHAJIAJA SfR BA.SBIR SiNQH RAJBirDRA 
Bahadttb, Oolonxl, Q.OJ.B., £.0.8.1. b. 
1879 ; «. 1887. jJdrett : Sangrur. Jtnd State, 
Ponj^. 

JINNAH, MaboheP AU, Bar.-at-La^. b. 25th 
Dec. 1876. m. d of Sir Dinshaw Petit (d) 
Educ. Karachi aod in Kngland. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1906 ; Pte. 
Secretary to Dadabhoy Naorojl, 1906 , 
Member, Imperial Legts Council, 1910, 
President., Muslim League (sneclal session i 
1920 Attended Bound Table Conference, 
1930 President, Muslim League, 1934 
Addrtit : Malabar Bill, Bombay 

JOHN, SIR EDWW, Kt. (1922), C.B.B., 1921, 
Kt. of the Order of 8t. Gregory the Great, 
(Civil Order) 1901. Grand Commander. St. 
Sylvester the Great (1920); Mali Dar b. 3 
August 1856. m. 1879, Mary Sykes, South- 
port I^ancs ; one d Edue • Stonyhurst 
Address : Gwalior, C.l. 

JOHNSON, Thb Hon John Nesbitt Gordon, 
C I E. (1928) , I.C S , Chief Commissioner, 
Delhi, b 26 February 1885. Educ Rossall 
School , and Queen’s College, Oxford (Senior 
Scholar). Entered ICS 1909 , Under 
Swretary to Government, United Provinces 
1916-16, Indian Army Reserve of Officers, 
attached 1/3 Gurkhas, 1918-19, Registrar, 
Allahabad High Court, 1919-24 , Deputy 
Commissioner, Delhi, 1924, Oflg Deputy 
Secretary to the Government of India, 
Industries and Labour Department, 1926 , 
again Deputy Commissioner, Delhi, 1926, 
officiated as Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March- September 1928, and April-October 
1930 , appointed Chief Commissioner, Delhi, 
March 1932 Address . Chief Commissioner’s 
House, Delhi. 

JOHNSTON, SIB FXBDBRIOK WILLIAM, E.C I.E., 
G.SJ., Agent to the Governor-General and 
Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; 5. 2 Nov. 
1872. m. 1906 Gertrude Helen, d, of the late 
Lt.-(3ol. J. Young, one s, Baue.: Eelvlnside 
Acad., Glasgow; Trinity Hall, Cambridge 
(B.A., 1894). Joined the Punjab Commission 
as Asst. Commsr., 1896 ; went to N.-W. 
Fron., 1899 ; and was en^loyed there till end 
of 1911, Govt, of India, finance Dept., 1911- 
15 ; Ministry of Munitions, England, 1915-17. 
Address: The Residency. Bushlre. Persian Gulf 

JONES, Charles Evan William, B A , M.A 
(Oxon ). Honours History (1902) , Director 
of labile Instruction and Secretary to Govt., 
Education Department, Central Provinces. 
6. 9th July 1879 Educ * Landovery College 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. Government 
Educational Service, Egypt (1902-1904) ; 
Asst. Master, Bromsgrove School (1904-1906) ; 
Indian Educational Service, 1906 , Director, 
Public Instruction, N, W. F. Province (1917- 
1921); and Director of Public Instruction, 
Central Provinces since 1921. Address Nagpur. 

JOSHI. SIR MOROPANT VISHVANATH, KT., 
K.ci.B., BJl., LL.B., b, 1861. Educ.: Dec- 
can CoU., Poona, and filpfalnstone Coll., 
Bombay. Practised as Advocate in Jadldal 
Commr.*a Court in Berar from 1884-1920. 


Home Member, 0. P. Govt., 1920-25, Presi- 
dent, AU-India Liberal Federation 1925; 
Chairman, Age of Consent CTommlttee, 1928-29 ; 
Advocate, Judicial Commissioner’s Court, 
C. P. Address: Amraoti, Berar. 

JOSHI, Naratan Malhar, B.A.,M.L a., J. P. 
Member of the Servants of India Soo. 6. June 
1679. Edue,: Poona New English School and 
Deccan Coll. Taught in private schools and 
Govt. High Schools for 8 years. Joined 
Servants of India Soo,) 900. Sec, Bombay 
Social Service League, since lOll, and See., 
Bombay Presy. Bootal Reform Assoc., 1017- 
1929 ; Sec., w. India Nat. Liberal Assoc., 
1919-1929. Was sent to Mesopotamia by Govt, 
of India as representative of the Indian Press, 
1917, and in 1920 to Washington and In 192), 
1922, 1925 and lnl929 to Geneva as delegate of 
the working classes in India to International 
Labour Confoe., Deputy Member of the 
Go^emiDg body of the I L O , since 1922. 
Kaisar-l-Hind Silver Medal (1910) Was 
awarded, but declined C. 1. E. in 
1921. Member of the Bombay Municipal 
Corpn. since 1910, up to end of March 1928. 
Nominated by Govt., a Member of the 
Legislative Assembly in 1021 and again in 
1924, 1927 and 1081 to represent labour In- 
terests Appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission on Indian Labour as Labour re- 
presentative Attended Rotmd Table Confee , 
1980,1031 and 1032 and was for sometime 
member of the Consultative (Committee 
Attended the meetings of the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee as Indian delegate 
Address * Servants of India Society, Sandhurst 
Road, Bombay 4. 

KAJIJI, Abdbali Mahombdali. B.A , 
LL.B. (Cantab.), Bar.-at-Law; late Judge, 
High Court, ^mbay. b. 12 February 
1871. Edue.: St. Mary'e Institution, 
Byculla ; Bt. Xavier’s Goll.. Bombay, Downing 
Coil., C)ambridge, and lincoln’s Inn. Ord. 
Fellow, Syndic and Dean in Law of Bombay 
Univ.; President. Anjuman-l-Islam, Bombav 
Islam Club and the Bombay Shareholders’ 
Association and Vice-Fre»dent, Islam 
Gymkhana. Address DUkoosh, Grant Road, 
Bombay. 

KALB, VAMAN GOVIND. Professor, Fergusson 
College, h. 1876, Edwe . : New English 
School and Fergusson Coll., Poona. 
Joined the Deccan Education Socy of 
Poona, as a life member in 1907. Fellow of 
Bombay Unlv. for five yuirs since 1919. Prof, 
of History and Economics, Fergusson 
Coll., Member, Council of State, 1921-28, and 
member, Indian Tariff Board, 1928-25, 
Secretary, D E. Society, Poona, from 1925 to 
1928, Vice-President, IBombay Provincial 
Co-operative Institute, etc. Liberal in Pditlos, 
has addressed numerous public meetings ; has 
pubUsbed many articles on economics and 
political and social reform, and the fcdlowlng 
works : ’’Indian Industrial and Bcoiiomio 
Problems,” ’Indian Administration,” Indian 
Boonomlcs,” ’’Dawn of Modem Finance in 
India.” ’’Gokhale and Boonomio Reforms,” 
” India’s War Finance,” ** Currency Reform In 
India,” ” Constitutional Reforms in India," 
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Ecjonojuics of Protection in India/* “ Econo- 
mics in India/* ** Froblema of World Econo- 
my, “India *8 Finance since 1921,*' etc 
Addreit : “ Durgadhivasa/* Poona No. 4. 

KAMAT, BalkkishnA SITARAM, B.A., Mer- 
chant. b 21 March, 1871. Educ,: Deccan 
Coll m. Miaa Yamunabai R. M. Gawaskar oi 
Cochin. Member, Bombay Legis. Councit, 
1913-16, 1016-20; Member, Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-23 (LH^ral) ; Member, Kenya Depu- 
tation to England, 1923 . Member of various 
educational bodies ; has taken part in 
work for social and agricultural reform 
lately Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Agriculture, Member, Provincial Bank- 
ing Enquiry Committee, Member, Bombay 
Leg. Council, 1930-33 , Member, Bombay 
Retrenchment Committee. Address * Ganesh- 
khind Road, Poona, 6. 

KAMBLI, SiDDAPPA Totappa, BA, LL B , 
Diwan Bahadur, Minister of Education 
to Bombay Government, b. September 1882 
Educ * at Deccan College Practised as 
pleader from 1906 to 1930 in Dbarwar Courts ; 
Non- Official President of Hubli Municipal 
Borough from 1922 to 1930 , President, 
Dharwar Dist. Local Board in 1929 and 
1930 , Member of Bombay Council since 
1921 ; Deputy President, Bombay Council, 
1927-30, orgalnsed first non-Brahmln Con- 
ference In Hubli in 1920 ; was member, Rail- 
way Advisory Committee, M S. M Railway, 
for about two years , President over 1st Kar- 
natak Unification Conce. held at Belgaum, 
President over Co-operative Conference held 
at Shiggaon in Dharwar Dist in 1927 , Presi- 
dent, All -India Veemshalva Conference at 
Ban^lore in 1927. Was President, Dharwar 
Non-Brahmin League ; was Member, Lin- 
gayat Education Association, Dharwar, and 
Indian Women’s Aid Society, Hubli Address 
18, Queen's Garden, Poona. 

KANDATHIL, Most Rbv Mar auou.<9tinb, 
D.D., Archbishop, Metropolitan of Ernakulam. 
Was Titular Bishop of Arad and Co-ad jutor 
with right of succession to the first Vicar 
Apostolic of Ernakulam, since 1911 , b, 
Chemp, Valkam, Travancore, 25 Aug 1874. 
Educ : Papal Seminary, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Priest, 1901. Parish Priest for some time ; 
Rector of Prep. Sem , Ernakulam, and Pri- 
vate Sec to the first Vicar Apostolic of Erna- 
kulam to end of 1911. Consecrated Bishop, 
December 8, 1911. s. Rt. Rev Dr. A. Pare- 
parambilas Second Vioar-Apostollo, 9 Deer. 
1919; Installed on 18 Deer. 1919; was 
made Archbishop Metropolitan, 2l8t Dec 
1923 , (Suffragan sees being Changanacherry, 
Trichur and Kottayam) , Installation 16 
Nov. 1924. Address * Archbishop’s House, 
Ernakulam. Cochin State. 

KANHAIYA LAL, THB Hon. Mr. Justiob 
Rai Bahadur, M.A.,LL.B./rudge, High Court, 
Allahabad. 6. 17 July 1866. w. Shrlmatl Devi, 
d, of Vyas Gokuldasji of Agra. Educ. .* The 
Muir Central Collega, Allahabad; joined 
the U. P. CivU Service on 22 April 1801 as 
Munsiff, acted as Subordinate Judge in 1007 ; 
appointed Asst. Sossione JTudge with the 
powers of Additional District Judge in Feb. 


1908 ; acted as District and Sessions Judge 
In 1910 and again in 1911 ; appointed 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, Oudh, 
July 1912; acted as Judge of Allahabad 
High Ck>urt in 1920 and subsequent years for 
different periods. Promoted Judicial 
Commissioner of Oudh in 1922. Appointed 
Judge of Allahabad High Court again in 1923. 
Retired July 1926, Vice-President, Age ot 
Consent Committee, 1928-29 , Member, Hindu 
Religious Endowments Committee, 1928-30 , 
Member. Board of Indian Medicine, U.P., 
since 1926 , Honorary Treasurer, Allahabad 
University since 1927 Publications Ele- 
mentary History of India ; Dliarma Shlksha 
or a treatise on Moral culture in the verna- 
cular, and A Note on the Reorganisation of 
the Judicial Staff Address No. 9, Elgin 
Road, Allahabad 

KANIA, Harilal Jekisondas, BA, LL B 
(The Hon Mr. Justice) Judge, High Court, 
Bombay b 3rd Nov 1890 m eldest 
d of Sir Chunilal V. Mehta, K C I.E , 
ex-Member of the Executive Council of 
the Governor of Bombay About eighteen 
years' practice at the Bombay Bar as an 
advocate on the original side of the High 
Court Acting Judge, High Court, Bom- 
bay, 1930, 1931 and 1932 AMress 102, Ridge 
Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

KANIKA, Raja of. The Hon’blb Raja Sir 
Rajbndra Narayan Bhanja Deo, Kt , 
(1933) , O.B E (1918) , Member and Vice- 
President t)f the Executive Council of the 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa b 24 March 
1881 m d of late Raja Laduklshore Mand- 
hata, Ruling Clilef of Nnyagarli State, Orissa, 
in 1899 Educ : Ravonshaw Collegiate 
School and Ravenshaw College, Cuttack 
Assumed management of Kanlka Raj from 
Court of Wards, 1902 , Nominated Member 
Bengal Advisory Fishery Board, 1908. Elect- 
ed representative of tlie Landholders of 
Orissa and Chota Nagpur to the Bengal 
Legislative Council, 1909 Conferred with 
the personal title of Raja, 1910. Elected 
representative of Orissa landholders to Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council, 1912, 
and again from the same constituency 
in 1916. Elected additional Member to 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India’s 
Legislative Council from Bihar and Oxissjv 
Landholders* Constituency, 1916 Co-opt^ed 
Member as representative of Bihar and 
Orissa province to the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee (Southborough) sat on the division of 
functions between the Central and Provincial 
Governments and between the Executive 
Council and Ministers in provincial Govern- 
ments, 1918. Fellow of Patna Universltj, 
1917 to 1919. Title of Raja as hereditary 
distinction conferred in 1919. Elected 
Member of the Patna University Senate for 
1919 to 1922. Elected Member from Orissa 
Landholders' Constituency to Bihar and Orissa 
Legislative Council, 1921 Elected Member 
from Bihar, Orissa and Chota Nagpur Land- 
holdets* Constituency to the Indian Legislative 
Assembly, 1922. Elected Member 
Orissa Landholders* Ccmstltuency to Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative CouncU, 1928 and again 
from the same constituency, 1926. Nomina- 
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ted Mcmbej: of the Patna University Senat- 
from 1927 to 1929. Member of the Come 
mittee elected by Bihar and Orissa Legislative 
Council to co-opt with the Simon Commission, 
1928. Api)ointed Member of the Executive 
Council of the Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 
January 1929 and Vice-President of the said 
Executive Council, December 1931 Ex- 
offlclo Member of Patna University Senate, 
1929 to 1932, and nominated Member since 
November 24, 1932 Address Baj-Kanika, 
Cuttack, Orissa, and Patna and Ranchi, 
Bihar and Orissa. 


KANITKAR, Kebhav Ramohandba, M.A., 

B Sc., 6. 22 Aug. 1876 Educ . New English 
School at Wai and Poona and Fergusson 
College, Poona. Worked as Life Member 
and Professor of Physics in the D. E Society’s 
institutions, 1903-32 , was in charge of the 
Boarding House, New English School in 1905* 
in charge of Fergusson Coll Hostels, 1906-14 , 
in charge of Navin Marathi Shala, 1914-21 , 
has been on the Bombay UniversiW Senate 
for the last 17 years, was on the Syndicate 
1921-29, and on the School Leaving Examina- 
tion Board for 6 years and Chairman, Poona 
District School Board, for six years , represen- 
ted western part of Poona on the Poona City 
Municipality for nearly 7 years and worked 
on the Visweshwaraya Technical Education 
Committee, 1920 Secretary, Physical Training 
Committee, appointed by the Government, 
1928, Principal, Fergusson College, Poona, 
1921-1929, with a short break in 1924; 
was given King’s Commission in 1928 as a 
Senior Grade Officer In the Bombay Univer- 
sity Training Corps Working as a Life 
Member of the Modem Education Society. 
Prof, of Physics in the Nowrosji Wadla College 
Poona Elected Dean of the Faculty of 
Science, Univ, of Bombay, for 1933-34 
Address: Ganesh Wadi, Ferguson College 
Road, Poona 4. 

KARANDIKAR, RAGHTJNATH PANDUKANG, 
Advocate, also admitted original Side, 
High Court, Bombay, Professor, Law 
College, Poona, and Member, Council of 
State. 0 , 21 Aug 1857 in Khadllkar family, 
adopted into Karandikars, 1865 m Sakutai 
d. of Rao Saheb Gogte of Pandharpur (1872) 
Educ at Satara and Poona Sub-Judge 
(1884) , Member, Bhor Forest Committee 
(1885) , Member elected Bombay Legislative 
Council, 1911 , attended His Imperial 
Majesty's Coronation at Delhi, 1912 ; member 
of all Congresses and Committees, 1886- 
1929; opened first Indian Conference at 
nkley, Yorkshire, 1919 , Member, elected 
(1925) Council of State , President, Satara 
Dlst Swaraj Party President, 1st Maha- 
rashtra La-w^e' s’ Conference, Poona, 1928 , 
President, Prov. Postal and R M. S 
Conference Sessions, 1928 Chairman, Board 
of Directors, Western India Life Insurance Co , 
1926-1932. Visited London In 1908 and in 
1918 as the late Mr. Tllak's Legal adviser , 
also In 1929. Professor, Constitutional Law, 
Law College, Kolhapur Puhlxcation: Note 
on Land Revenue Code and Note on 
Agricultural Associations In 1905 Address ; 
Shanwar Peth, Satara City. 
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KARAN JIA, Bbhram Naorosji, Merchant 
b. Sept. 1876. Educ , . Elphlnstone High 
School and Sir Jamshedjl Jeejeebhoy ParsI 
Benevolent Institution of Bombay. Was 
President of Japan and Shanghai SUk 
Merchants’ Association ; was Hon. Secretary 
of the War Loan Committee for A Ward of 
Bombay ; was Hon. Secretary, Our Day 
Fund , Hon Secretary of '* People’s Fair ” in 
1021 Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and a 
Certificate of Merit in 1922 Is Chairman of 
Versova Beach Sanitary Committee, Gave 
evidence before the Cotton Tariff Committee ; 
also gave evidence before the Tariff Board of 
Inquiry re Gold Thread Industry and Central 
I Banking Inqiilry Committee Is a Member 
I of the Society for the Protection of Children 
in Western India ; also a Trustee of various 
charitable institutions and has been the 
Director of some Joint Stock Companies. 
President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 1933. 
Address Messrs Gobhai Karanjla, Limited, 
Bombay 2, 

KARAULI, H. H. MahaBAJA DHIRAJ BHOM 
Pal Dbo Bahadur, Yadxteul Chandra 
Bhal 6. 18 June 1866. •. 21 August 1927. 
Address t Karauli, Rajputana. 

KASHMIR, Maharaja of, see Jammu and 
Kashmir, Maharaja of. 

I KASTURBHAI LALBHAI, 8HBTH, Mill- 
owner , b, 22 Dec 1894, m. Srimatl 
Sardaben, d, of Mr Chimanlal Vadilal ZaverJ 
of Ahmedabad Educ . at Gujerat College, 
Ahmedabad, Hon. Secretary, Ahmedabad 
Famine Relief Committee, 1918-19 , elected 
Vice-President. Ahmedabad Millowners' 
Association, 1923-26 , elected member. 
Legislative Assembly as a representative of 
the Millowners’ Asso'^Lition (1928-26), 
Nominated as a delegate to the 12th Interna- 
tional Labour Conference at Geneva, 1929. 
Address . Pankoro’s Naka, Ahmedabad. 

KAY, Sm Joseph Aspden, Kt. (1927), 
,1 F Managing Director, W. H Brady 
& Co Ltd , Member, Council of Imperial 
Agricultural Research, b 20th January 1884. 
m. 1928, Mildred, second d. of late J. S. and 
R. A. Burnett of Rowsley, Derbyshire. Educ, 
at Bolton, Lancashire. Came to India to 
present firm, 1907 , Managing Director 
and Chairman of Board of the several 
companies under their control ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners* Association, 1921 and 
1922 , Employers’ Delegate to Interna- 
tional Labour Conference, 1923 , Officer 
in Bombav Light Horse ; Vice-President, 
Chamber of Commerce, 1925 ; Vice-President, 
Indian Central Cotton Committee, 1926-26-81- 
32 ; President, Chamber of Commerce, 1926 ; 
(Airman, Back Bay Enquiry (committee, 
1926. CSiairman, Prohibition (finance) Com- 
mittee (Bombay), 1926 Address . Wilder- 
ness Cottage, Nepean Sea Road, Bombay. 

KAZl BYED, HIFAzAT ALI, B.A., LL.B. 
b, 1892. Educ Jnbbulpore, Aligarh and 
Allahabad. Elected President^ Municipal 
Committee, Khandwa, 1920. Minister 
I for Local Self-Government, Pnblic Works, 
I Public Health, etc , Central Provlnoes, 
Address'. Imlipora, Khandwa. 
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KEANE, SlE MiohabI., K.C S.I.. 1932 , C.S I., 
1929 , O.I E., Governor ol Assam h 1874 ; 
m, 1911 ; one s two d Educ University 
College Dublin, Indian Civil Service, 1898, 
Under Secretary to Govemment.U P , 1906-08, 
Settlement Officer, Kajputana, 19i0-14 , 
Secretary to Gtovemmenti U. P , 1917-19 , 
Chief Secretary, 1919-21 , President, Legisla- 
tive Council, United Provinces, 1921-25 , 
Member, Public Service Commission, 1928, 
Commissioner, Meerut, and Member of the 
L^slative Assembly, 1929 , Member, Board 
of Re venue, U P , 1930-31, Governor of Assam, 
1982. Recreation* Golf, tennis, fishing 
Address . Government House, Shillong 

SELEAR, Naksinha CHINTAman, B 4., LL B 
(1894) , ex-M.L.A j^Edltor, Kesarx^ Poona, b 
24 Aug. 1872. n». Durgabui, d of Moropaiit 
Pendse. Educ. MiraJ, Poona, Bombay Diet. 
Court Pleader till 1896 , editor, AJahratta, 
Poona, from 1897 to 1919 , editor, Kesari 
from 1897 to 1899 and acrain from 1910 to 
1931 , Municipal Councillor from 1898 to 1924 , 
President, Poona Citv Munl<‘ipality in 1918 
and again from 1922 to 1924 , President, 
Bombay Provincial Conference, 1920 , Dele- 
gate and member of Congress Home Rule 
League deputation to England in 1919 , 
elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
in 1923 and 1926 Publications Books in Mara- 
thi : 6 dramas, 1 historical treatise. 1 treatise 
on Wit and Humour, Biographies of Bal 
Gangadhsur Tllak and Garibaldi, History of 
Ireland, A treatise on Science of Politics. 
In English ; Case for Indian Home Rule, 
Landmarks of Lokmanya’s life , “ A Passing 
Phase of Politics " Pleasures and Privileges 
of the Pen.” Address . Tilak Road, Sadashiv 
Peth, Poona City. 

KELKER, ViNAYBK MoBBSHWAR, Diwan Baha- 
dur (1933), M A , Treasurer, Nagpur Univer- 
sity, 1981. 6. 11 Oct. 1862. m Mrs. Lakshmi- 
bai Kelker. Educ ; Burhanpur Zila School , 
Free Church Institution, Nagpur, Jubbulpore 
College , Muir Central College, Allahabad. 
Entered Government Service as Schoolmaster. 
Head Clerk, Clerk of Court, Extra Asst 
Commissioner from 1889 , retired as Dlst and 
Sessions Judge, Akola, December 1916 
Address : Craddock Town, Nagpur. 

KEYES, Brigadier-General Sir Terence 
Humphrey, K C I E (1933), C.S I (1926), 
C.M G. (1919), C I E (1917), 6 28 May 1877, 
♦n. Editn Beatrice (Kaisar-l-Hlnd Medal, First 
Class) d of Lt -General A C McMahon, F. 
R.S. Educ Haileybury, CoU and R M C. 
Entered Army 1897 , Major 1916 , Temp 
Lieut -Col 1918 , Bt Lt -Colonel 1918 , Lt.- 
Colonel, 1928; granted honorary rank of 

a der- General on retirement from the 
n Army, May 1932 , served Tlrah 
1897-98 (wounded, despatches, medal 2 clasps), 
on famine duty In Central Provinces, 1900 , 
Vice-Consul, Seistan and Kain, 1908 , Consul, 
Turbat-i-Haidari,1906 , served in Baluchistan, 
1908; Pol Agent, Bahrein, 1914, served in 
MeMpotamia, 1915, in charge Mekran 
Mission, 1916 (C I E.) attached to Russian 
Army in Rumania and Carpathians (1917); 
special duty in Russia, 1917-1918, Brig-General, 
General Staff, South Russia, 1919 , Deputy 


High Commissioner and officiating High Com- 
missioner, South Russia, 1919-1920 , served 
in Baluchistan, 1921-28 (C.S I ) , British 
Envoy at the Court of Nepal, 1928 , Re- 
sident in Gwalior, 1928-29, Agent to the 
Gk)vemor- General in States of Western India, 
1929. Resident, Hyderabad, 1930 , retired 
1933 , Guardian to H H The Maharaja 
Scindla of Gwalior , President, Indian National 
Horse Breeding Society , is Hon Colonel, 
Golconda Lancers, F R G S , and F.Z 8 
Address Gwalior, C I 

KHAJA MOHAMAD NOOR, THE Hon. 
KHAN Bahadur, BA, B L , C B E , Puisne 
Judge, Patna High Court (1930), Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Patna University (1933) b 1878 m 
1898 Educ Gaya Zillah School Patna Col- 
lege Doveton Coll , St Xavier’s Colleges 
Calcutta , Ripon Coll , Calcutta Practised as 
lawyer from 1904 to 1922 President, Legis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa, from 1922-1930 
Address Patna and Gaya (Bihar and Orissa) 

KHALIFA SHUJAUDDIN, M.A. (Punjab), 
BA, LL B. (Cambridge), LL.D (Dublin) , 
Barrister-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn), b 27 Septr, 
1887. Educ Central Model School, Lahore, 
Isiamia and Government Colleges, Lahore, 
Jesus College and FitzwIUlam Hall, Cam- 
bri(^e, Trinity College, Dublin Hon Pr of 
of English Literature, Isiamia Coll , Lahore, 
1906-1908 , Lecturer, University Law Coll , 
Lahore, 1017-1919; Member, iihinjab Text 
Book Committee, 1019-1925 ; Fellow. Punjab 
Unlv since 1917 ; Member of the Syndicate 
of the Univ. since 1921 ; Member, Academic 
Council, since 1923 ; Hon Secretary, Isiamia 
College, Lahore ; Hon. Secry , Punjab Muslim 
Educational Conference, Lahore, since 1922 , 
Hon Secretary, Punjab Muslim League, 
since 1919 , Member of Council, AU-lndia 
Muslim League , Member, Executive Board, 
All-India Muslim Conference , Municipal 
Commissioner, Lahore, 1927-1931 Prelsdent, 
N W Railway Mnslim Employees’ Associa- 
tion Address 6th Temple Road, Lahore. 

KHAN, Shafaat Ahmad, B A., First Class 
Honours in History, 1914 , Litt D , 1918 , 
University Professor of Modem Indian 
History, Allhabad University, since 1921 
b February 1893 m Fahmida, y d M the late 
Justice Shah Din, of the Punjab High Court, 
Edu^ Government High School, Moradabad , 
Universities of Cambridge and Dublin Mem- 
ber, United Provinces Legislative Council from 
Moradabad, U.T» , 1924-30 Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Enquiry Committee, 
1924 , the Economic Enquiry Committee In 
1925, and other Committees in United Pro- 
vinces President of the Provincial Muham- 
madan Educational Conference, held at 
Allahabad in 1925 and 1929 ; founder of the 
English weekly, the "Star” Allahabad, 
Muslim delegate to Round Table Conferences, 
1930-32 , Delegate to Joint Select Committee 
on Constitutional Reforms, 1938 , President, 
All-India Muslim Conference, 1933 , Honorary 
Secretary to Muslim Delegation to Round 
Table Conference , President, Calcutta Muslim 
Youth League, May 1931 ; PresidMit, All- 
Bengal Muuim Conference, Dao^, July 1931 • 
President, Bengal Muslim Educations^ Con- 
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leienoe, 1980 ; ProBident, Punjab MusUm 
Bduoattonal Conference, and Ajmer-Merwara 
Muslim Educational Conference, 1929. Mem- 
ber of Federal Struchere Sub-Committee, 
and numerous other Sub-Committees of the 
three Bound Table Conferences and Joint Select 
Committee ; Member, Viceroy's Consultation 
Committee, BTC, 1932 Publvcaiions 
Founder and Editor till 1925 of the Journal 
of Indian History; published Anglo-Portu- 
guese Negotiations relating to Bombay, 1667 
— 1763, in 1923, East India Trade in the 
seventeenth Century, 1924; Sources for the 
History of British India in the seventeenth 
Century, 1926 John Marshall in India 1668- 
1672 , What are the Bights for Muslim 
Minority in India ’ (1928) ; Organiser and 
joint author of the Memorandum of the 
Muslims on United Provinces to the Indian 
Statutory Commission (July 1928) Contri- 
but^n of numerous articles to historical 
journal and to the “Star," Allahabad 
Address 25, Stanley Boad, AUahabad. 

EHAFABDB, GiHiSH Sheirribhna, B.A 
(1877), LL.B. (1884). Advocate and Member 
of Coundl of State, b. 1956, m. Lazml Bai. 
Edue. : in Berar and Bombay. Extra Asstt. 
Commissioner in Berar from 1886 to 1889 ; 
returned to the Bar, Vice-Chairman of the 
Local Municipality and Chairman of the 
DislTict Board for nearly 17 years. Member 
of Vioeroy*s Legislative Council ; Member 
of the Council of State ; re-elected In 1925, 
Address : Amraotl, Berar, C. P. 

EHOSLA, KanshiBam, Journalist, Managing 
Proprietor, Khosla Brothers, Managing Direc- 
tor, KhoslaN ewgMpers,Ltd Proprietors of the 
“ Daily Herald”, Lahore. 5. April 1882. Educ: 
at F. C. College, Lahore. Joined Commercial 
Bank of India Lid. as apprentice ; Manager, 
Peoples Bank, 1904 ; Punjab Co-operative 
Banic, 1906. Started own firm of Khosla 
Bros., 1905; started Imperial Publishing 
Company, 1911 and Industrial and Exchange 
Bank in 1920 which went into liquidation 
in 1924 after the failure of the Alliance Bank 
of Simla , Member, Executive body of the 
Indian Chamber of Commerce , lately Mem- 
ber, N. B. Advisory Committee, Lahore, 
for 4 years. Publioations Khosla Directory 
from 1906-16 and 1926-28, ” Imperial Corona- 
tion Durbar,” ” India and the War,” ” Who's 
Who in Indian Legislature and R. T C.” , 
” Indian States and Estates.” Address 
99, Railway Boad, Lahore 

KHWAJA NAZIMMUDDIN, THE Hon. 
Ma., M A. (Cambridge), C I.E , Minister for 
Education, Government of Bengal, from 1929 
b. 19 July 1894 m Shahar Banoo Begum 
Educ . M. A. O College, Aligarh , Dunstable 
Grammar School, England , and Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge Chahrman, Dacca Muni- 
cipality, from 1922-29 , Member, Executive 
CouncU, Itecca University, 1923-29 Address . 
25-1, Ballygunge Circular Boad, Calcutta. 

KIBE, MaPHAVRAO VINAYAK, Sardat (here- 
ditary), Rao Bahadur (1912), Dlvan-i-Khas 
Bahadur (1920), M.A. (1901); Aitmod-ud- 
Dowte (1980) , Vazir-ud-dowla, Retired 
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Deputy Prime Minister, Holkar State, 
Indore b 1877 m Kamalabai Kibe. Educ • 
Daly College, Indore, Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Hon, Attached to Agent to €116 
Governor-General in Central India ; Minister, 
Dewas State (J B ). Publications artlcies in 
well*known magazines In Hindi, Marathi and 
English on Economics, History and Anti- 
quities Address Saraswatiniketan C!amp^ 
Indore. Central India. 

KIKABHAI PREMCHAND, Sir, KT. (1931); 
Financier; April 1, 1883 m. Lady Lily 
Edue, at Bombay. Member, Legislative 
Assembly from January 1927 to September 
1930 , Member of the Indian Central 
Committee which co-operated with the Indian 
Statutory Committee. Sheriff of Bombay for 
1932. Address * Premodyan, Byoulla ; or 68, 
Apollo Street, Bombay. 

KIRPALANI, Hiranand Khushieam, I.C.S. 
M. A. (Bom ), B A. (Oxon.), Bar-at-Law 
(Lincoln's Inn), Municipal CJornmlssloner 
City of Bombay 1931-1934. 6. 28 Jan 1888. 
m to Gull H. Gidvani Educ, : N. H. 
Academy, Hyderabad (Sind), D. J. Sind 
College, Karachi and Merton Coll , Oxford. 
Asstt. Collr. and Magte., Ahmedabad, Broach 
and Surat, 1912-1918. Municipal ComvoMt., 
Surat, 1918 to 1920 Taluqdari Settlement 
Officer, Guzerat, 1921. Dy. Municipal 
Commissioner, Bombay, 1921 ; Collr. and 
Dist Magte , Kalra, 1023-24 ; Dy. Secretary 
to Government, Bev. Deptt , 1924-26, 

Ag. Municipal Commissioner for the 
City of Bombay, 1926 Collector of Kolaba, 
1928, Deputy Secretary, Indian Central 
Committee, 1929 Collector of Panch Mahals 
and Political Agent, Bewa Kantha, 1030-.31. 
Address ' Carmichael Boad, Bombay. 

KISHENGARH, H H Umdai Bajbai BitlAND 
Makan Maharaja adhiraj Maharaja 
Yaqyanarain Sinqh Bahadur, b Jan. 1896. 
m sister of the Raja Bahadur of Maksood- 
angarh Educ Mayo College, Ajmer, where 
he passed the Diploma Examination Address : 
Klshengarh, Bajputana. 

KI8HUN PEBSHAD, Baja-1-Bajayan MAHA- 
RAJA Bahadur, Yaminub-S altar ath Sir. 
G.C.I.B. (1910), K.C.I.B., er, 1908. 

Hereditary Paishkar and President of 
State Executive Council, Hyderabad State. 
b. 28 Jan. 1864. Edue Nizam's College, 
Paishkar and Military Minister, 1893-1901, 
Prime Minister. 1901-1912. President ^ 
Executive Council since Nov. 1926 under 
the present oonstitutlon. Publications : C!opl- 
OUB in Urdu and Persian prose and poetoy. 
Descended from the great Hyderabad States- 
man Maharaja Cffiandoo Lai 4s. Heir : Uaja 
Khaja Pershad. Address: CHty Palace, 
Hyderabad. 

KOLHAPUR, Lt.-Col. His HlOHNSgs SirSUBJ 
Bajaram Chhatrapati, Maharaja or, since 
1922, G.C.S.I. (1981) ; G.C.l.E. (1924). ft. 
SO July 1897; s.s. of Col. m BbAbo 
Chhatrapati Maharaja of Kolhapur (d. 
1922) ; direct descendant of Sfalvajl tne 
Great, the Founder of the Maratha 
Empite* 
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m. 1918 H. H. Shrimati Tarabal Saheb, g. d. 
of H. H. Sir Sayajlrao Maharaj Gaekwar, 
Euler of Baroda tn. again to Her Highness 
Sbii Vijayamala Maharanl Saheb In June 1925 
BdMc,: f dvftteljr in Kolh^ui ; Hendon 
School ; studied agriculture at Swing Christian 
College, Allahabad. Hon. Lieut. «Colonel in 
the Indian Army, April 1927. Address . 
Kolhapur. 

KOLLBNGOBB, Rail SIR V. VasuDEva Raja 
VaLia NaMBIDI of, Kt. (1926), O.T.E. (1915) 

F. M.U. (1921) ; Landholder. 5. Oct 1873. m. to 

G. Kalyani Amma, d. of Mr. K. Rama Menon, 
Chief Justice of Travancore. Educ , . Rajah's 
High School, Kollengode, and Victoria Col- 
lege, Palghat, Senior member and manager 
of the aristocratic family of Venganad in 
Malabar, twice nominated as member of 
Madras Legislative Council, afterwards elected 
Member, Madras Legislative Council, repre- 
Renting landholders ; Member, Council of 
State (1922). Temp. Member, Madras Exe- 
cutive Council, from Kov. 1923 to April 
1924. Elected Member of the Legislative 
Assembly representing Landholders of the 
Madras Presidency from Sept. 1980 and 
liOader and President, Landholders* Group 
In Legislative Assembly ; also elected 
member of th6 Governing body of the Red 
Cross Society, Delhi, also Member of the 
Anuamalai University since 1929. Address 
KoUengode, Malabar Diet. 

KOTAH, H H LlEUT.-COLONEt, Mahi Mahkn- 
DRA Maharao Sir Uhed Sinohji Bahadur, 
JfAHARAO OF, G O.S.I , G C I.E , G.B B , 
6. 1873. 8. 1889 Address Kotah, Raj- 
putana. 

EOTHAVALA, Pheroze Dhanjishah, B A , 
LL.B , Dewan, Rajplpla State, b 19 April 
1886. m. Tehmi, d. of late Mr. E. R. Kama 
of Ootacamund. Educ. : R^pipla High 
School; Elphinstone College, Bombay, and 
Government law College, Bombay. Prac- 
tised on the Appellate Side, Bombay High 
Court from 1912 to 1915 Appointed Private 
Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja of Raj- 
pipla, 1916 , Naib Dewan, Rajplpla, 1927 , 
Dewan, Nov. 1930. Address : Rajplpla 
(Eewa Kantha Agency). 

KOTLA, Hon'blb Raja Bahadur Kdshal Pal 
Singh of, M.A. (Cal.) , LL B. (AU.), M L C , 
Minister for Education and Industries, U P. 
Government, b. 15 Deo. 1872 Succeeded to 
Kotla estate, 1905; Member, U. P. Legis 
Council since 1909; Member, Imperial Legis. 
Council, 1913-16, Member, Legis. Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Special Magte Chairman, Agra 
Dlst. Board ; Trustee and Mem. of Managmg 
Committee of Agra Coil.; Member of Governing 
Body of Cawnpore Agricultural Coilege ; 
Member of the Senate of Agra UniversRy. 
AdAfus : Naini Tal, Lucknow. 

KRXSHNAMACHARIAR, Raja Bahadur G., 
B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur (1918) , Raja 
Bahadur (1925) ; Retired Presidtot to H. E. 

H. the Nizamis Judicial Committee, Land- 
holder and Advocate, Madras and Hyderabad 
High Courts, and Member, L^slative 
Assembly. Educ : Trichinopoly and Madras. 
Enrolled as Vakil, Madras High Court, March 


1890, practised as Vakil in Hyderabad 
and Secunderabad till 1913 , ap^inted 
Advocate-General, then Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Legislative Dept , Legal Adviser to 
H E. H. the Nizam’s Government and Presi- 
dent, Judicial Committee in 1913 , was the 
joint author along with the late Hormuz jee 
and Sir All Imam of the Constitution of 
Hyderabad under which the Government 
is at present working retired in 1924. Address, 
Hyderabad House, Srlraimam. Osmanla 
Royal Avenue, Hyderabad, Deccan 

KRISHNAMACHARYA, Rao Bahadur Sir 
Vangal Thiruvenkata, Kt (1933) B. A , 
B L , C I E. (1926), Dewan of Baroda b 1881. 
m Sri Rangammal. Educ Presidency Coll, 
Madras and Law C!oll., Madras. Entered 
Madras Civil Service by a competitive examina- 
tion in 1 903 , serv^ in several districts , 
1908-1911, Chief Revenue Officer, Cochin 
State , also Offg Dewan for some time ; 
1913-1919 served in Madras as Asstt Secry , 
Board of Revenue, Under- Secretary to 
Government Special Officer for Southborough 
Committee, etc , 1919-1922 Trustee, Viziana- 
garam Estate , 1 923, Collector of Ramnad , 
April 1924 to Feb 1927 Secretary to the 
Government of Madras in Law, Education 
and other Departments Joined as Dewan 
of Baroda, February 1927, services being 
lent to the Baroda Government, acted as 
a delegate to the First Indian Round Table 
Conference in London , Member of the 
Sub-Committee No II (Provincial Constitu- 
tion) of Conference , also a member of the 
Sub-Committee No VIII (Services) , acted 
as a delegate to the Second Indian Round 
Table Conference in London ; Member of the 
Federal Structure Committee and of the 
Federal Finance Sub-Committee. Acted as 
a delegate to the Third Round Table Con- 
ference ; member of the Federal Finance 
Sub Committee of the third R.T C.. attended 
as a delegate to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee , Member of the Reserve Bank 
Committee. Address . DUaram, Baroda, 
India 

KRISHNASWAMI AIYANGAR, Sakkottai, 
MA (Madras, 1899), MR A 8 (190 F.R. 

Inst S. (1904) , Hon. Ph.D , Calcutta Uni- 
versity (1921) , Rao Bahadur (1928) , F A.8 B. 
(1931) , Title “ Rajasevasakta " conferred by 
H. H. the Maharaja of Mysore (1932) , Editor, 
Journal of India History, b. 15 April 1871 
Educ St Joseph’s College, Bangalore, and 
Central College, Bangalore Emeritus Pro- 
fessor, Madras and Mysore Universities. 
Fellow of the Madras University, 1912 
Fellow of the Mysore University, 1919. 
Professor, Central College, Bangalore , Pro- 
fessor of Indian History and Archaeology, 
University of Madras, since November 1914. 
Founder and Hony, Vice-President, Mythic 
Society, Bangalore . Branch Secretary, Joint 
Secretary, and Editor of the Journal, 1908- 
1916 , Secretary and Editor, Journal, South 
Indian Association, Madras, 1917-18 , Secretary 
of the Madras Economic Association, 1915-19 ; 
Joint Editor, Indian Antiquary, 1923 ; Pr^l- 
dent. Faculty of Arts, ^diM University , 
Cliairman, Boards of Studies In History and 
Dravidian Languages, Madras University, 
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Member of the Board of Examiners, Madras 
University 1906-20 ; Examiner for M A , 
Ph D , and Premchand Roychand Studentship, 
Calcutta University , Reader, Calcutta Uni- 
versity, 1919 Examiner for Allahabad, 
Aligarh, Benares and Mysore Universities. 
Elected Hony, Correspondent of the Archae- 
logical Survey of India, 1921 , General Sec- 
retary, Indian Oriental Conference, 1926- 
1933 , Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission, 1930 , President Bombay His- 
torical Congress, 1931, Fubheationa, Ancient 
India , A Little Known Chapter of Vijaya- 
nagar History , Beginnings of South Indian 
History , Early History of Vaishnavism, 
South India and Her Muhammadan Invaders , 
Some Contributions of South India to Indian 
Culture ; History of India from Original 
Sources , A Short Hisotry of Hindu India , 
Manimekhalai in its Historical Settmg , and 
Evolution of Administrative Institutions in 
South India Address “ Sripadara ”, 143, 

Brodies Road, Mylapore, Madras («) 

KRISHNASWAMT Aiyar, Sir Arladi, Kt 
(1932), Advocate-General, Madras, b May 
1883 m Vonkalakshamma Educ Madras 
Christian College, Law College, Madras 
Apprcmtice-at-law under the late Justice 
P R Sundaram Iyer , standing counsel to 
most of the big Rajas and Zamindars of the 
Madras i^esidency , appointed Advocate- 
General in 1929 , Member of the Legislative 
Council , awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Silver 
Medal in recognition of his philanthropic 
work, 1926 , Dewan Bahadur in 1930 , 
Knighted 1932 , was member of the Syndicate 
of the Madras University for several years , 
Member of the Senate of the Madras Univer- 
sity ; takes interest in all public, social and 
religious movements , has subscribed large 
amounts to charitable institutions , has 
endowed largo sums of money in the Madras, 
Andhra and Annamalai universities , h<dp- 
ed several poor students , member of the 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras , delivered the 
Convocation address of the Andhra University 
in 1930 , member of the Expert Committees 
appointed by the Government of India to 
amend the Law relating to Partnership and 
the law relating to the sale of goods Address 
Ekamra Nivas, Luz Church Road, Mylapore, 
Madras 

KUTCH, H. H. Maharaja (Maharao) Dhiaaj 
Mibzan Maharao Shri Ehenoarji Sawai 
Bahadur of, G.C.S I., G.C.I.B. b, 23rd 
August 1866. m. 1884. Represented India 
Imperial Conference, 1921 ; received Freedom 
City of London, 1921. Undertook to give 
£3,000 monttily for support of Indian Regi- 
ment during European War, 1916 , represent- 
ed India, L^gue of Nations, 1921 , received 
Freedom of the City of Bath, 1921. Address 
The Palace. Bhu], Kutch. 

L\KHMIDAS ROWJEB TaiRSEE, B.A , Land- 
l)Td and Merchant m. Ladkabai L. R. 
Talrsee Ed'tc, : St. Xavier’s Collese Bombay 
Member, Bombay Municipal Corporation; 
Member, Standing Committee, Bombay Munici- 
Mdlty ; representative of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber on the Board of the Bombay Port 
Trust, and President, P. J. Hindu Gym- 


khana and President, Bhatia Mltra Mandal. 
Publications * *' Frenzied Finance." Speeches 
and Writings of B. G Homlman. " Wests, 
Parasites and Plagues ” Address : 29-31-33. 
Bora Bazar Street, Fort, and 269, Walkeshwar 
Road, Malabar HIU, Bombay, and Fanchvatt, 
Nasik City. 

LARHTAR, CHIEF OF, THAKORB SAHEB BAI.* 
yiRSTNHJi Karansinqhji, b 11 Jan. 1881. 
Succeeded father 8 Aug. 1924. Address: 
Lakhtar. Kathiawar Agency, Bombay. 


LAK8HMI NARAYAN LAL, Rai Sahib. son of 
Munshi Dyal Narayan La), Pleader and Zem« 
indar. b 1870 tn. to Srimati Navarnni 
Ruiiwer. Educ at Aurangabad, Gaya and 
Patna Passed plead ership examination In 
1890 and si net practising as a pleader at 
Aurangabad and Gava. ex- Hon. Organiser of 
Co-operative Societies ; ex-Dlrector and 
Chairman of the Central Bank, Aurangabad , 
Chairman, Advisory Committee, Central Bank, 
Aurangabad , ex- Chairman of the Divisional 
Co-operative Federation, Patna , ex-Coundllor 
of the Co-operative Federation, Bihar and 
Orissa , a nominated member of the first Legis- 
lative Assenhiy, and Member, National Con- 
vention . ex- Vice- President, Provincial Hindu 
Sabha, Bihar and Orissa and ex-President, Pro- 
paganda Committee Kayestha Sabha, Bihar 
and Orissa. Publications * Glories of Indian 
Medicine, Sahyog, Samudrajatra, Twelve 
Main Points of Co-operation, Updeah Manjarl 
and Charkha Mahatmya Hindu-Musalman 
Ekta, Sri Gitaratnawali, Sri Gandhi Gita 
and Artodhar Art! Address * Aurangabad, 
Dist Gaya, Bihar and Orissa 


LAL, PiYARB, Bar-at-Law, Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly b. Jan I860 Educ : Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. Called to the 
Bar in 1886 ; Law-Prof eesor, Meerut College, 
1894-96, practised up to 1896 , was Minis- 
ter of Sailana State, 1896-1900 ; Chief Justice 
and latterly Judicial Member, Council of 
State, Indore, from 1900 to 1906; travelled 
round the world in 1913. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee of the U P Political Confe- 
rence, 1914 , Special Magistrate, First Class, 
from 1915-1926; President, Cantonments 
Conference, 1923, at Rawalpindi Address: 
Meerut. 


LALA RAM SARN DAS, THE Hon Rai Baha- 
dur, C I E., Kalsnr-i-Hind Gold Medal (1914), 
Member, Council of State ; Millowner, I^and- 
lord, Zemindar and Contractor, b, 80 Nov. 
1876. Educ • Government College, Lahore. 
Was Member, Punjab, Legislative Council; 
Member elected of the Council of State since 
its inception representing Punjab Non-Ma- 
homedan constituency and one of Its chair- 
men ; President Sanatan Dharma Odlege, 
Managing Committee; President, Sanatan 
Dharm Pratinidhl Sabha, Punjab; Chairman, 
Central Bank of India Ltd. Advisory Com- 
mittee for Punjab Branches ; Vioe-President, 
Northern India Chamber of Commerce, 
President, Northern India Chamber of Com- 
merce, Director, Trans-Continental Airways 
Ltd , British India Corporation, Cawnpore ; 
Delegate to the Committee on Reserve Bank 
of India held In London 1938. Address: 
1, Egerton Road, Lahore. 
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LALKAKA, JVHANaiR Abdishik, Dy. Director 
of Sir J.J. Sobool of Art, Bomb^, since 1931 
b. 8 Marcb 1884. Onuidson of ^an Bahadur 
Sir Tfowrojae Pestonji, Yalcll, 0 1 E., of 
Ahmedahsd. m. Miss Tehml Jamsetjl Kharas 
of Bandra. Bduc: Ahmedabad High School, 
Elphinstone Coll., Bombay , Sir J. J School 
of Art, Bombay and St. John's Wood and 
Westminster Schools of Art, London Painted 
life site memorial portrait of Sir Pherozeshah 
M. Mehta for Municipal Corpn , Bombay, 
unveilod by H. S. Sir George Lloyd ; Sir 
D. E. Waoha's portrait in the l^mbay Univ , 
Dr. Dadabhoy Kowrojl’s portrait and Princi- 
pal A. L. Oovernton’s portrait for Elphinstone 
Coll., Sir Nowrojee Pestonjee Vakil's portrait 
for Nowrojee Hall, Ahmedabad , and H H 
theNawab of Bampur's life size portrait for 
Durbar Hall, Bampur. H.E. Sir Leslie Wilson 's 
portrait as District Grand Master for the 
Masonic Hall, Bombay; Member of the Govern- 
ment of Bombay iMard of Examiners for 
Art Examinations, 1917-1983. Chosen 
by the Qovt. of India to copy Boyal portraits 
In England, 1930, for the Viceroy’s House, 
New Delhi Appointed by Government of 
Bombay Dy. Director, Sir J J School of Art, 
Bombay, 1931 Address School of Art 
Bungalow, Bombay 

LALUBHAI SAMALDA8, SIR, Kt (1926), J.P., 
O.I.E.(1914) b. October 1863 m. Satyavatl, d 
of Bhimrao Bolanath Divatia of Ahmedabad 
Educ. * Bhavnagar High School and Elphin- 
stone College. Under-^cretary to His High- 
ness the Mahan^a of Bhavnagar, and Revenue 
Commissioner, Bhavnagar Resigned service 
in 1899 and entered business at Bombay as 
Guaranteed Broker to Gysi Rlynanlung. 
Helped in starting the Bombay Central Co- 
operative Bank, Bank of Baroda, Indian 
Cement Company, Sclndia Steam Navigation 
Comx>any, Ltd. Director in Commercial 
firms and banks. Nominated to the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1910, 1913 and 1916. 
President of the All -India Industrial 
Conference at Karachi in 1913 ; Member, 
Maciagan Committee on Co-operation 1914- 
1916; President, Mysore Co-operative Con- 
ference 1915, Chairman, Mysore Co-operative 
Committee, 1921-23, Member, Senate of 
Bombay University, Hon. Treasurer, Adams 
Wylie Hospital, 1918-22 and of Seva Sadan ; 
I^esident, Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, 1917-18; Elected to Council of 
State, 1920 ; Member, Indian Mercantile 
Marine Committee, 1923-24 ; President, 

Indian Economic Conference at Benares, 1925. 
Ag. Member, Bombay Executive Council,1925. 
PresMent of Madras, Bihar and Orissa and 
United Provinces Co-operative Conference in 
1926, 1928 and 1929; President, Bombay 
Swadeshi League, 1932-83. Address: Andherl, 
oca B. B. <& C I. Railway. 


LAMBERT. Hbnrt, M.A (Cantab.) ; Principal, 
Patna College. 6. 22 Feb. 1881. m. Violet 
Crawford, d of Lt. Col. D.G. Crawford, I.M S. 
(ratized). JBdae* Perse School ; Trinity OoU., 
Cambridge. Asst. Master, Felsted School, 
for neai^ Uiree years; Undimi Eduoatlmiai 
Service; Inspeotor of Schools in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa , Principal, Ravensbaw Cml , 


Cuttack , Principal, Patna Coll. Offg. D P. I. 
Bihar and Orissa Address Patna, E. I 
Railway. 

LAMOND, William, Managing Governor, 
Imperial Bank of India b 21 July 1887 
m, Ethel Speechly. Educ Harris Academy, 
Dundee. Four years with Royal Bank of 
Scotland , joined Bank of Bombay in Decem- 
ber 1907 Address 3, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

LANGLEY, Gborob Harrt, M A., Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, since January 
1, 1926 ; b, 14 July 1881 ; s of Leveson and 
Matilda Emma Langley ; m. 1913, Evelln 
Mary Biggart, Armagh. Edue : The Univer- 
sity, Reading ; Sdiolar In Logic and Psycho- 
logy, London University, 1906, M.A. in 
Philosophy with special nuirk of distinction. 
University of London 1909; Indian Educa- 
tional Service, 1918 ; Professor, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, 1918 , Professor of 
Philosophy, Dacca College, 1913 ; Professor 
of Philosophy and Protrost of Dacca Hall 
University of Dacca, 1921-25; Acting Vice- 
Chancellor, Dacca University, July to 
September 1926 Presideut, Indian Phlloso- 

? hica1 Ck>ngre8s, 9131 ; Chairman, Inter- 
Jnlversity Board, 1933-34. Pubheations 
Articles 4n 311nd , Proceedings of Aristotelian 
Society , Hlbbert Journal, Philosoply: Monlst, 
Quest: Dacca Cnlverslty Bulletin ; Indian 
Philosophical Review , Indian Journal of 
Philosophy, etc Address : Ramna. Dacca, E 
Bengal. 

LATIMER, Courtenay, B.A. (Oxon), C.I E 
(1920) , C S I (1931) , Agent to the Governor- 
General in the States of Western India b 
September 22, 1880 m. Isabel Primrose, 
d of late Sir Robert Aikman Educ 
St Paul’s School and Christ Church, Oxford 
Entered ICS 1904 , joined Political Dept 
1908 , Revenue Commissioner, N. W F. P , 
1929 , Resident in Kashmir 1931 A G 6 
in the States of Western India 1932 Publxea- 
txons Census of India 1911 Vol XIII 
North-West Frontier Province. Address 
Rajkot Kathiawar. 

LATfFi, AlmA, CIE. 1932; OBE, 1919, 
M A , LL M Cantab ; LL.D. Dublin ; Barr , 
ICS , 5. 12 Nov 1879, c «. of late C A 
Latif, Bombay , m Nasima, d. of late Justice 
Badruddin Tyabji, Bombay , two s two d 
Educ St Xavier’s school and CoU , Bombay, 
passing first in Inter, examination Bombay 
University 1 897, also London, Paris, Heidelberg, 
Cairo , joined 1898, St. John’s CoU.Cambrldge 
(scholar and Macmahon Law student) , 
Ist Class Honours in Ist year examination 
for Oriental Langs Tripos and in both parts 
of Law Tripos ; 2nd cl Honours In modem 
Langs. Tripos J headed poll for Committee, 
Gamb. Union ^ciety, also stroked L.M.B C. 
2nd boat in Lent races, 1901 ; Senior 'H^ewell 
seholanhip (Camb.) and Barstow scholarship 
(Inns of Court) in international law and allied 
subjects, 1902 ; Ist cl. Degree of Honour of 
Government India for eminent x>roflciency in 
Arabic, 1908 ; joined as Asstt Oonnnr. 
in Punjab Jan. 1M3 ; since held administra- 
tive, judicial, secretariat and political offices , 
Dist Judge, Amritsar 1908 ; Inquired into 
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Punjab Industries 1909-10 ; duty with Press 
Camp. Delhi Coronation Durbar 1911 
imeda^ : Diet Judge, Delhi 1911-12 , Director 
of Public Instruction, Hyderabad State 1913- 
16 , Dy. Oommr His^r 1918-21 , Recruiting 
badge and mention in Gaz of India for valuable 
war servlceB, 1919, sec transfd depts 
also member Legis. Council, Punjab 1921-24, 
Dy. Commr Karnkl 1924-27 , Commr and 
Pol Agent, Ambj^la , also member, Council of 
State from Nov 1927 , Delegate, Interna- 
tional l4iw Conf , The Hague, March 1930, 
substitute delegate and ad\aser. International 
Labour Conf , Geneva, June 1930 , Delegate, 
Intm-- Parliamentary Conf Ix)ndon, July 1930 , 
duty with Ist Indian Round Table Conference, 
London, Sep 1930 , Commr Multkn, March 
1981 ; duty with 2nd Indian Round Table 
Conference, London, Aug 1931 , Sec Con- 
sultative Committee (I R T C ) Delhi, 
Jan 1932 , duty with 3rd Indian Round 
Table Conference, London, October 1932, 
Financial Commissioner, Revenue, April — 
July 1934 , Commissioner, Lahore from July 
1934 Publicatiom Effects of War on Property, 
being studies In International Law and 
Policy, 1908 , Industrial Punjab, 1911 ; The 
All-India Alphabet , a step towards Federa- 
tion, 1934 , various addresses, articles, reports 
Address Secretariat, Lahore , Athenaeum, 
Pall Mali, Landon. 

LATTHE, Diwan Bahadxtb Anna Babaji, 
M.A., LL.B. (Bombay) />. 1878 m 

to Jyotsnabal Kadre of Kolhapur. Ed*ic 
Deccan College, Poona; Prof, of English. 
Rajararo college, Kolhapur, 1007-1911. 
Fiducatlonal Inspector, Kolhapur, till 1914 
President, Southern Mahratta Jain A-ssocia- 
tlon and Karnatak Non -Brahman League; 
Edited ** Deccan Ry<d (1918-20) *' Member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-23 ; Member of the University Reform 
Committee, 1924. Diwan of Kolhapur 
1926-30 Diwan Bahadurship (Conferred in 

1930. Attended Indian Bound Table Con- 
ference in London as Adviser to the States' 
Delegation Chairman, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Belgaum District, 1932. Pabhcatvons 
"Introduction to Jainism” (English), 

Growth of British Empire In India ” 
(Marathi) , “ Memoirs of Sbahu Chhatrapatl ”, 
” Shri Shahu Chhactrapatlche Charltra ” 
in Marathi (1926) , Problems of Indian 
States (English) 1930, ” The Federal 

Constitutions of the World ” (Marathi) 

1931. Address : Belgaum. 

LBFTWIOH, Ohauis GbeeansJJ.B.E. (1919). 
Indian Trades Agent, Bast Airica, 
6. 81 July 1872. m Bvadne Faweus of 
Alnmouth, Korthumberland. Kdus. Christ's 
Hospital and St. John's Ooilege. Cantab. 
Entered I.O.8. 1896. Served in 0. P. Ad- 
dress : MombaBsa. 

LBOGB, Fbanom OBOI&, V. D. (1919), 

Director of Wagon Interchange, Indian Rail- 
way Conference Assocn. b. 14 September 
1873. Bdue * Sherborne School. Address : 
Bengal Club, Calcutta. 

LELY, William Geealp, BA. (Cantab), 
Ist Class (2ad Division) Glassical Trl^s 
(1908) ; Partner, Messrs. Wallace & (3o , 
Bombay, b, J6 July 188$, m, Dorothy 


Ruth, d of late W. F. Humdall. Educ. * 
Fettes College, Edinburgh ; Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge. Joined The Bombay Burmah 
Trading Corporation, Ltd , Rangoon, as Assist, 
in November 1910 , appointed Manager June 
1920 , Joined Walace <fe Co , Bombay, as a 
partner In August 1926; Member, Bombay 
Legislative Council In 1928, 1931 and 1933-34 
President Bombay Chamber of Commerce. 
1933-34 , Trustee of Port of Bombay, 1983, 
and 1934 Address Wallace & Co., 9, 
Wallace Street, Fort, Bombay. 

LB RUYET, Rt. Rev. Mgr Pius, O. M. CAP. 
R. C. Bishop of AJMBe. Lorlent (France) 
b 28 November 1870. Educ Entered 
Noviciate of Friars Minor Capuchins, 
Province of Paris, at Le Mans, 4 Oct 1888 
Joined Mission of Rajputana, November 
1894 Ordained priest 21 July 1895 Chap- 
lain at Ajmer, Rector of St. Anselm's High 
School (1904-1931) Appointed Bishop 9 
June 1931 Consecrated 28 Oot. 1931 
Address: Bishop’s House, Ajmer. 

LEY, Aethur Herbert, B A , C.S.I. (1926), 
O.I.E. (1918), O.B.B. (1924), Member, 
Public Services Commission, India, b. 7 Nov. 
1879. Educ Winchester College and New 
College, Oxford. Entered I.O 8. 1908. Under- 
secretary, Government of Bengal, 1908 ; 

I Under-Secretary, Govt, of India, 1909-12; 
Dlrectoi-General of Commercial Intelligence, 
1914-16: Dy. Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 191 5-18 ; Secretary, Commerce Depart- 
ment, 1919 ; Chief Controller, Surplus 
Stores, 1921-23 . Secretary, Department of 
Industries, 1923-1926. Adlress Delhi and 
Simla. 

LIAQAT HAYAT KHAN, Nawab, Sir, 

Kt , Aitmadudaula yiqarulmulk, Tazimi 
Sardar ; Prime Minister of Patiala State. 
b. 1st February 1887. m. d of Mian Nixam- 
muddln, late Prime Minister of Ponch State. 
Bdue Privately. Address: Patiala. 

LINDSAY, SIR DAROT, KT. n925), O.B.E., 
1919, Kaisar-l-Hlnd Gold Medal (1911). 
b Nov. 1865. Late Secretary, Calcutta 
Branch, Royal Insurance Co. Addrsss. 26, 
Dalhousie ^uare, Calcutta. 

LINDSAY, Harrt Alexander Fanuhawb, 

0. X.B. 0.B E., I.O S , Indian Trade Commis- 
sioner, Loudon, b 11 March 1881. nt. Kath- 
leen Louise Huntington. Educ. St. Paul’s 
School, London; Worcester College, Oxford. 
Arrived In India 1906 and served in Bengal 
as Asst. CoUr. and Mgte,; Under-Secretary to 
Government, Revenue and (jlcneral Dei^rt- 
ments, March 1910 ; transferred to Bihar, 
1912 ; Under-Secretary to Government, Rev. 
Department, 1912 ; Under-Seoretary to Govt, 
of India, Commerce and Industry DeiMottnent, 
1912 ; Director, Commercial Intelllniice De- 
partment, 1916 ; C.B.E., 1919 ; Offg. MOietary 
to Government of India, Department of Com- 
merce, 1921 ; Indian Trade Commissioner, 
from Ist February 1928, O.I.E. in 1926. 
Address * Bengal Club, Calcutta, and Orien- 
tal Club, Lotion. 

LLOYD, Alan Hubert, B A. (Cantab.), O.I.B., 

1. G.S , Member, Central Board of Revenue. 6. 

August 80. 1883. m. Violet Mary, 4. of the 
latp J. C. Orrock. Jd4sic. : William's 
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College. Isle of Man, Gonville & Oaius 
College, Cambridge. Appointed to Indian 
Civil Service, Burma, 1907 : Member, Central 
Board of Revenue since 1923 Officiated as 
Finance Member, Governor-General’s Exe 
cutive Council, June-August, 1933. Address 
Delhi and Simla. 

ELOYD, Lt -Col Charles Geoffrey, C I E 
(1019), M C , Indian Army h 12 March 
1884. m Nora Evelyn (nee) Jameson 
Edu^ Repton and Cambridge Commissioned 
Essex Regiment, 1904 , Indian Army St^rvlce 
Corps, 1912; service in Great War, France , 
Gallipoli , Mesopotamia , North and Kurdistan 
Publications Warlike Snips and Snaps , 
Matrimonial Weals and Woes ; Babu Pichc 
Lai in Europe , Higgledey-Piggledey (all 
above under pen-name of Babu Piche Lai, 
BA), From an Indian State Address 
The Bath Club, 34, Dover Street, London, 
W. 1 

LOHARU. The Hon. Nawab Sir Aiob-up-Din 

Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K C I E , Member 
Council of State, and Persian and Urdu Poet 
b, 1860, S 1884. Ruling Chief of Mcghal 
tribe. Abdicated in favour of his Heir-Ap- 
parent and Successor in 1920 voluntarily 
retaining titles and 0 guns salute as personal 
distinctions For two years Mem. of Imp 
T/eg. Coun ell and for two years Mem of Punjab 
Council, again a member of Council of State 
for 3 years. Superintendent and Adviser to 
the Malerkotla State in the Punjab for 12 
years Attached to Pol Dept in Mesopotamia. 
After death of his son the Ruling Nawab he 
was Nawab Regent during the minority of 
his grandson the Nawab of Loharu, which 
terminated in November 1 931 on the assump- 
tion of full ruling powers by H H Lieutenant 
Nawab Mlrza Amlnuddln Ahmad Khan 
Rahadur Fakhrud-daula, the present ruler of 
Loharu State. Address ' Loharu, Punjab 

LORT-WILLIAMS. HoN Mr Justice John 
Rollbston, K C (1922), Puisne Judge, High 
Court, Calcutta 6 14 September 1881 

m 1923, Dorothy Mar^ry M»ry, p c of late 
Edward Russel , The Hermitage, Hampstead 
Bduc Merchant Taylors; London University; 
Tanored student, 1022, Barrister, Llncoin^s 
Inn, 1904, Member, Inner and Middle Temple ; 
Recorder of West Bromwich 1923 and of 
Walsall 1924-28. President, Hardwicke So- 
dety, 1911 , Contested (U) Pembrokeshire, 
1906 and 1908 , Stockport, December 1910 , 
(Co. U.) M. P. Rotherhlthe 1918-1922 ; (U) 
1928. Member of the Oxford Circuit. Served 
Mx years In Mkldlessex Imperial Yeomanry. 
Member of the LOG. (Limehouse), 1907-10 
Vice-Chairman of Housing Committee . Ap- 
pc^nted, Judge, Calcutta High Court, 1927 
Address ; High Court, Calcutta. 

LOTHIAN, ARTHUR CUNNINGHAM, MA. 
(Ist Hons. Mathematics), B Sc. (special dis- 
tinction), I.CS, CI.E. (Ist W 1934), 
Officer of Indian Political Department , 
Resident in Jaipur and the Western States 
of Rajputana. b. 27th June 1887. m. Mary 
Helen Maegregor. Educ. UnlverMty of Aber- 
deen ; Christ Church, Oxford. Entered 
I.C.8. 1910 , Assistant Magistrate Bengal 
1911-15 , Served subsequently as Political 


Officer in Central India, Kashmir, Hyderabad 
Mysore, Rajputana, Baroda, and the Orissa 
and Central Provinces States Deputy Sec- 
retary to the Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, 1926-27, and on 
special duty with the Government of India 
1931-32 , Resident at Jaipur 1929-31 , also 
Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana States 
1929 , President Council of State, Jaipur 
1929 ; Resident in Mewar and Political Ag^ent, 
Southern Rajputana States, 1930-31 , Resi- 
dent at Baroda 1932-33 , Prime Minister 
Alwar, President Council of State, Bharatpur, 
and Political Agent, Eastern Rajputana 
States 1933 Address The Residency, Jaipur 

LOW, Francis, Editor. The Times of India 
b. 19 November 1893. m, Margaret Helen 
Adams. Edue : Robert Gordon's College, 
Aberdeen. Joined staff Aberdeen Free Press, 
1911. Served in War with Mesopotamian 
Expeditionary Force. Special Service Officer, 
Intelligence, G. H. Q. 1019. Gazetted out 
with rank of Captain, 1920. Chief Reporter, 
Aberdeen Free Press, 1920. Sub-Editor, The 
Times of India, 1922 ; Asst Editor, 1927 
1932. Address 5 7-C, Warden Road, Bombay 

LOYD, RT. Rev. P H see Naslk, Bishop of. 

LYALL, Frank Frederick, C T E. , I.C.E 
(retd.) General Manager, Kasim Bazaar B^a], b 
12 June 1872. Educ.‘ Edinburgh Academy 
Balliol Coll., Oxford. Knt. I.C.S. 1891 , rn. 
Miss I K. Markham (1906), Ministry of Muni 
tions, London, 1915-1918, Committee 1919, 
retired 1926. Address 17, Alipore Park, 
Calcutta. 

LYLE, Thomas MoElderry, B.E , A R.C So. I , 
C. I. E. (1928), I S E , Superintending 
Engineer, Irrigation Works, U. P 6. 24 
May 1886. w. Mary Stewart Forsyth, 
1922 Educ St. Andrew’s College, Dublin, 
Royal (College of Science, Ireland, 
Queen’s College, Belfast and Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland (Graduated 1908, First 
Place with First Class Honours) Assistant on 
Main Drainage Construction under London 
County Council 1908-09, apptd Asst. Engi- 
neer in P.W.D (Irrigation), U P. India in 
1909 ; employed on various large construction 
works, including Gangao Dam on Ken River 
in C.I. ; in charge of construction of Ghaghar 
Canal Reservoir and Karamnasa Feeder cut 
and headworks ; Executive Engineer in 
charge of Design and Construction of Sarda 
Canm Barrage and head portion of Sarda 
Canal including the Jagbura Syphon (the 
largest 83 rphoa in the world) and other cross 
drainage works 1921-29. War service in Wazi- 
rlstan. In South Persia and in the 3rd Afghan 
War. Mentioned in Despatches by G.O.C , 
Bushlre Field Force in 1918-19 (Souim Persia) 
Address : Superintending Engineer, Irrigation 
Branch, Lucknow, U.P. 

McOARRISON, Major General Sm Robert, 
Kt. (1933) ; [.M.8., M.D., D.Sc., Hon 

LL.D., F.R.C.P. (London), Hon. PhyslciAn to 
H. M. the King • Hon. Fellow CollMe of 
Physicians (Philadelphia) Laureate of the 
Academy of Medicine, Paris; Kalser-I-Hind 
of Phwlclans (Philadelphia) ; Kalser-l-Hlnd 
(ist Class), mi ; O.I.E, (1928); Director 
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Nutiltionai Retearoh, Indian Research 
Fund Association, Pasteur Institute, Coonoor 
b* 16 Mar^ 1878 ; m. Helen Stella 
3rd d. of the late J, L. Johnston, I o.s. 
Judioial Commissioner, Sind. Edue. 
Queen's College, Belfast. Graduated M.B 
B.Ch., B.A.O. (Ist Class Hons, and Exhibition) 
(1900); M.D. (Hons.) 1910, M.R.C.P. (Lond.) 
1909; D.Sc. (Belfast) 1911; F.B.C.P. 
(Lend.) 1914 ; Entered I.M.S., 1901 ; Milroy 
Lecturer, College of Physicians, liondon, 
1913 ; Mellon Lecturer, University of Pitts- 
burgh, USA, 1921 , Mary Scott Newbold 
Lecturer, C. P. Philadelphia, 1921 , Hanna 
Lecturer, Cleveland, Ohio, U S A., 1921 , Ma\o 
Foundation Lecturer, Rochester, Min. USA 
1921, Arnott Memorial Gold Medalist. 
Irish Modlcjil Schools and Graduates Associa- 
tion 1921, Prix Amussat Academy of Medicine 
Paris (1914) , Stewart Prize for Research, 
British Medical Association (1918), Silver 
MedaUst, B^yal Society of Arts, 1925 ; Brevet 
Lt -Colonel (1918) ‘ for dlstinguifthed Service 
In the Field ,** Brevet Colonel 1928. Publiea- 
tiona , “ Endemic Goitre ** London 1913 ; 

The Thyroid Gland in Health and 
Disease," London, 1917 ; " Studies in Defi- 
ciency Disease," London, 1921 , "The Simple 
Goitres," London, 1928 , " Food," Madras, 
1928. Memoirs and numerous scientific papers 
on the physiology and pathology of the 
thyroid and parathyroid glands and on 
disorders of Nutrition in Proc. Royal Soc , 
Proc. Royal Soc, Med, Indian Joiriml 
Medical Research, etc AddrenB Pasteur 
Institute, Coonoor, South India. 

31ACKENZIE. Abthctr Henderson, C S 1 
(1933), M A , B Sc A R.C Sc., C I E 
(1928) , Director of Public Instruction, 
United Provinces, b. February 9, 1880 
m Zora Gibson Harwood Educ Roval 
Academy Inverness, Aberdeen Unlv , 
Royal Coll of Science, London Principal, 
Secondary School, Newton Abbot, 1907-08 , 
Inspector of Schools, United Provinces, 
1908-09 , Principal Government Training 
College, Allahabad, 1909-1920 , Chief Inspec- 
tor of Vernacular Education, United Pro- 
vinces, 1920-21 , Director of Public Instruc- 
tion, United Provinces, from 1921 ; Officiat- 
ing Educational CommlEsioner with the 
Government of India, 1930. Addreaa : 
Allahabad, U P. 

MACMAHON, Major-General Hugh Francis 
Edward, C B. (1931) ; C B E (1925) , M C , 
P.S C. D.A. and Q.M G. Northern Command 
Headquarters Rawalpindi, b 13th Oct. 1880 
m Agnes Hearn, elder d of A. B Cumming, 
Esq , Educ * Pocklington, Bedford, R M C 
Sandlxurst. Gazetted Indian Staff Corps, 
1900; joined 8 AT C, 1904; Instructor 
Staff (JoUege, Quetta, 1919-23; A A and 
QMG., Wazlristan District 1923-1927, 
D D M. and Q , A H Q , 1928 ; D D S AT. 
A H Q , 1929 , D 8 T., A.H Q , 1929 : D A 
and Q.M.G. Northern Command, 1933, A D.C 
to H. M the King, 1929, Col., 1922, Maior- 
General, 1 930 Served in Wazlrl^n CampalgD, 
1900-02 ; the Great War 1914-1918 ; despat- 
ches 5 times, M. C. and Bt. of Lt. Colonel ; 
Kurdistan, 191^, Wazlristan, 1928-24; 
Despatches, C B.E, Address : Rawalpindi. 


MACMULLEN, General Sir Cyril Norman 
K.G.B , C.M G., C.I.B.,D 3 O , General Officer 
Commanding Eastern Command, 1931, 5. 
1877. Served N.W. Frontier, 1897-98 (medal 

I and clasp) ; Tibet expedition, 1903-4 
(medal) , European War, 1914-19 (despatches, 
C.M G , D S O., Brevet Lt.-Col., Legion of 
Honour, Order of Crown of Bel^um* Croix 
de Guerre) , Afghan War, 1919 ; Army 
Headquarters, India, 1924-27 , G O. C 
Rawalpindi District. 1927-1932 Address : 
Naini Tal (Summer) , BartlUy (Winter). 

MACNEE, Eustace Alberio, M A (Cantab ), 
V D (1921) , Director of Public Instruction 
Central Provinces b 11 Nov 1885 m, 
Irene Mary (Porter) Educ St Paul’s School, 
London, and Clare College, Cambridge. Ap- 
pointed to Indian Educational Service, 25th 
October 1908 Publications * Exercises in 
English Grammar and Idiom , Editor of 
"Instruction in Indian Secondary Schools" 
(2nd edition) Principal, Spence Training 
College . Jubbulporc Address Nagpur. 

MACONACHIE, Sir Richard Roy. K.B E , 
C I.E , B A , J.C B , H. M *8 Minister at Kabul 
since 1930. b 3 September 1885. Educ 
Tonbridge and Univ. College, Oxford ; arrived 
in India Nov 1909 and served in the Punjab 
as asstt commr , asst commissioner, Peshawar, 
1914 , personal assistant to Chief Commander, 
N W F Province, May 1914, assistant 
commissioner, Bannu, February 1915 , ditto 
Dera Ismail Khan, October 1916, Under 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, March 1917 , on raiDtary 
service from October 1917 to October 1919 
First Assistant to Agent to Governor- General 
In Rajputana, November 1919 , Offg. Deputy 
Secretary to Government of India, Foreign 
and Political Department, November 1921 , 
Ciounsellor, H. M ’s Legation at Kabul, Febru- 
ary 1922 ; Offg Deputy Secretary to Govern- 
ment of India, Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1925 , C I E. (1926) , Deputy 
Commissioner, Hazara, April 1926 ; on special 
duty In Foreign and Political Department, 
1927 , Political Agent, Kurram, 1928 ; H M ’s 
Minister at Kabul, Manh 1930, K B E. (1931) 
Address * Kabul 

MACPHERSON, The Hon Sir (Thomas 
Stewart, M A (Edln ) , C I E (1922) , 
Kt (1938) , Barrister-at-Law , Judge, High 
Court, Patna and (Hon ) Vice-Chancellor, 
Patna University b 21 Ang 1876 m 
Helen Cameron, M A , eldest d of the Rev. A 
B Cameron, D. D Edinburgh Edttc • George 
Watson’s College, Edinburgh , Edinburgh 
University and Trinity College, Oxford Entered 
Indian Civil Service, Bengal, in 1899 and 
served in Bihar and Orissa from 1912 , 
Dlst. Magte, and Collr , Settlement Officer 
District and Sessions Judge ; Superintendent, 
and Remembrancer of Legal Affairs; Secretary 
to the Legislative Council , Registrar, Patna 
High Court , and Judge, Patna High Court , 
Vice-Chancellor, Patna University since 1980 
Publications Ranchi District Gazetteer, 
jointly , Settlement Report of Porahat 
Address : Patna, India. 

HAOTAGQART, OOLOmL OHARLia, 0,8.1., 
1910 C.I.E.; Inspector- General of Civil 

Hospitals, U,P. 0, 1861. Educ.: Camp* 
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belltown Oram. Sob. Olugow XJnlv., Bnt 
1,M.S., 1880 : In8p.-Oen. m Prisons, 1902 ; 
MeiB.* Endian Factory Labour Oomulmion, 
1M7>08; Item, of U. P. Leg. Council, 1909. 
Addmt: Lucimow. 

AfoKEKZER, Thu Rbv. John, M A (Aberdeen), 
1904 D D (Aberdeen), 1934; Senior Cunnin- 
gham Fellow, New College, Edinburgh, 
1908 ; Principal, Wilson College, b 13 
June 1888 m. Agnes Ferguson Dlnnes 
Educ : Aberdeen University, New College, 
Edinburgh , Tirtjlngen University Ordained 

1908, Appointed Professor in Wilson College, 
1908 , Appointed Principal, 1921 , Fellow of 
the University of ^mbay. President, 
Bombay Christian Council, 1924-26 , 
President, Bombay Anthropological Sodety, 
1927-29. Vioe-Chanoellor, Bombay Univer- 
sity, 1931-33. PubliccUtong * Hindu Ethics 
(Oxford Univ. Press). Edited Worship, Wit- 
ness and Work by K.S. Simpson, D.D. (James 
Clarke) , Edited The Christian Task in India 
(Macmillan). Addrm * Wilson College House. 
Bombay. 

MAHAN, JanardaN Atmaram, BA, C I.E 
ICS, Officiating Secretary to Government, 
Revenue Department, Bombay, since March 
1934 b 12 February 1885. m Champubai, 
d. of late H P Pitale, J P Educ Bombay, 
Oxford and Cambridge. Assistant Collector, 

1909, and Asst Settlement Officer , Collector 
and Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay, 
1920 , Joint Secretary, Royal Commission 
on Agriculture, 1926-28, Chairman, Banking 
Inquiry Committee, Bombay, 1929 , Director 
of Labour Intelligence and Commissioner, 
Workmen’s Comf>en8atlon, Bombay, 1930 , 
Collector of Belgaum , appointed 
Secretary, Revenue Department, March 1934 
AddrcM Secretariat, Bombay. 

MADGAVEAR, SIR GOVInD DINANATH, Kt.. 
B.A., I.O S.. b 21 May 1871. m. Miss Bhadrabai 
Pandit. Educ : St. Xavier’s High School. St 
Xavier’s College, Elphinstone College, and 
Balllol. Passed the I.C S. in 1892 ; served in 
Burma for 8 years ; became Diet, and Sessions 
Judge in 1905 : Additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner (Karachi), 1920; Judge, High Court, 
1925-31. Addreti, 17, Mathew Road, 
Bombay, 4. 

MADHAVA RAO, V. P., C.I.E. (1899) 6. Feb. 
1850. Educ: Government College, Eumba- 
konam fB.A. I860. FeUow 1809). For 85 
years in the service of Mysore State in impmtant 
capacities being Member of Council of R^enoy , 
1898-1902; Inspector-General of Police, the 
first Indian to be entrusted with that respon- 
sible charge, 1892, Plague Commissioner. 
1898. Member, Executive Council and 
Rev. Commsr., 1902-1004; Dewan of Tra- 
vaneore, 1904-1906 ; Dewan of Mysore, 
1003-1909; toured ril over India to gain first 
hand Information on the condition of India ; 
Presided at Tanjore Diet. Confoe., Dewan of 
Baroda, 1014-16, President 28rd Madras 
Provincial Confee. at Cuddalom, 1917; has 
also presided over a number of oonferentses 
(poUucal, social, industriid, etc.); WMit to 
England on deputation by the Indian NiUion- 
at Congress ; tendered eridence before Parlia- 
mentary Joint Committee; President, First 
Ri^rnat^ic Confoe., Dhnrwnr, 1920; now 


lives in retirement; awarded Kaiser-i-Hind 
Gold Medal in the first year of Its inoep- 
tton, 1900. Address: ’’Patan Bhavan,” 
Bangalore. 

MADHAVLAL, 8im Chinhbhai, BT., see 
Rancbhodlal. 

MADRAS, BiSHOr OF, since 1923, Rt Rev 
Edward Harry Manisfleld Waller, M A 
(Cantab ) ; 5 8 Dec 1871. Educ Highgate 
School, Corpus Christ! College, Cam. Ordained 
d 1894 , p. 1895 Lon ; Principal, St. Paul’s 
Divinity Sch , Allahabad, 1903 Principal, 
Jav Narayan’s High School, Benares, 1907 
Ag Secy, C M S , U P , 1908-09 Sec. CMS, 
Indian Group 191.1 , Canon of Lucknow, 
1910-15 , Bishop of Tinnevelly, 1915-22 
Publications “Revelation” in Bishop’s 
Commentaries for India and The Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, Translated to Madras 1 Jan 
1923 Address The Diocesan Office, Cathe- 
draL P.O Madras. 

MAHABOOB ALI KHAN, Mahohbd ARBAR- 
KHAN, M.L 0 , First Class Sardar (1921). 
Cotton Commission Agent, Hubli. 6. 1878 
Educ. : at Hubli. Started business in cotton 
In 1806, extended same from time to time, 
created a cotton market at Savanur by 
establishing Ginning and Pressing factories 
there ; also started ginning factories at 
Ranebennur and Guttal convenient places for 
marketing cotton in the interior, Is an 
advocate of Improved methods and machinery 
for agriculture and himself a cultivator on a 
large scale, cultivating about 800 acres of 
land on improved lines and demonstrating 
Us benefits to the other ryots of his place 
and neighbourhood ; is President, Hubli 
AnJuman-i'Islam, working for the educa- 
tional, social and material uplift of Maho- 
medans; was Vice-President of the Hubli 
Municipality for some years and was elected 
the Prudent of that Municipality in 1981 
Was again elected President of the Hubli 
Municipality iu 1932 tor another trienniuni 
PuUuxUxons : Kanarese translation ol 

Mr. G F. Kcatinge’s “ Rural Koonomy in 
the Bombay Deooan;’’ Kanarese translation of 
** Britain In India, Have we Benefited ?” 
Address: OppcMiite Native General Library, 
Hubli, Diet. Dharwar. 

MAHAJANI, Ganbsh Sakharam, M.A. (Can- 
tab) ; Ph D. (Cantab.), B A (Bom ): Smith’s 
Priseman (1926), Principal and Professor 
of Mathematics, Fergusson College, Poona 
b 27 Nov 1898. m. Indumatl Paranipye. 
d of Mr H. P. Paran^ye and niece of Dr 
R. P. Faranjpye. EdMc : High School, 
Satara Fergusson College, Poona, St. John’s 
College. Cambridge First in Intermediate 
(^oond Sanskrit Scholar) and the B. A 
Examination, Duke of Edinburgh Fellow 
Went to England as Government of India 
Scholar , returned to India in 1927 ; apjKfinted 
Principal, Fergusson College, 1929 ; obtained 
King’s Commission, U.T.C. Lieut Publxea- 
tums , “ Lessons in Elementary Analysis 
lor Honours Courses of Indian Universities, 
and some mathematical publications espe- 
cially contribution to Theory of Ferromag- 
netic Crystals (published in the Transactions 
of the Royal Society, London). AdArm 
I'ergusson CoUegc, Poona 4 . 
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BCAHALANOBIB, 8.O., B.80. (Bdln.), P.R S.B , 
I. B. B. ; (ntireq) Prof, of Fhysioloi^* Oarml- 
chftel Medical College. Oaloatta, ftealdenov 
Coil , Calcutta, 1900-27. Fellow, and 
ProfcBSor Calcutta University, Prudent, 
Board of HiRher Studies in Physiology 
Member, Governing Body, Science College, 
Calcutta University b. Calcutta, 1867; m. 1902 
fourth d of Keshub Chunder Sen and sister 
of H. H. the Maharani of Cooch-Behar 
Educ Edinburgh Univ. Publtcation* 
Muscle Fat In Salmon . Life History of 
Salmon , New form of Myograph . Teachers’ 
Manual , Text Book of Science. Addreat • 
45, New Park Street, Calcutta. 

MAHBI HUSAIN, Khan Wahhd-ud-Daxtla, 
ASOD-UIrMlTLK , NAWAB MIBBA KHAN 
Bahadur, O.I.B.; b. 1834. Bdue,: India; 
Arabia. Travelled extensively in Arabia, 
Persia, Af^nistan, Baiuohistmit and 
Bnrope; yislted Mecca, Medina, Kaymlanl, 
Addrata : Tlrmlnlgaz, Lucknow. 

MAHMOOD SCHAMNAD, SAHIB BAHADUR, 
Khan Bahadur (1930), M.L O., Landholder, 
Member, Legislative Council, Madras (elected) 
and Elected Member, S Kanara District Board 
Elected Member, S K Dist. Educational 
Oouncil. b. 7 March 1870. m 1896 to 
Mrs. Maryam Schamnad. Bduc : St 
Aloysius* College and Govt. College, Mangalore 
and Christian College, Madras. Served on the 
South Kanara Diet. Board for about 1 5 years , 
Hon. Magistrate for 10 years, since 1913: Pio- 
neer of Moplah education in S. Canara. Started 
the Azizia Muslim Educational Association in 
South Kanara in 1907 and Madras Moplah 
Amelioration Committee in 1922. Elected 
Member of the First and Second Legislative 
Assembly and 3rd and 4th Legislative Council 
Government awarded a Coronation Medal and 
a Certificate in recognition of his services on 
Local Boards and his special interest in Moplah 
education , Presided at the 3rd Annual Confce 
of all Kerala Muslim Aikya Sangham in 1925 
Leader of the Govt. Deputation to the Anda- 
mans to investigate into the Moplah Coloniza- 
tion Scheme in 1925 , Presided at the first 
district Muslim Educational Confce., S. Kanara 
in 1926. Member, Mahomedan KeligiouB 
Endowment Committee, Kasaragod. Vice- 
President, Madras Presidenoy Modern League; 
Member, Staff Selection Board, Madras, 
1928; Member, Senate Madras Universltv, 
1980 President, Taluk Board, Kasaragod 
PuU%c(Uxon: The Moplah Willsh Act, 1928 
(Madras). Addreaa : Sea View, Kasaragod, S. 
Kanara. 

M A.HOMEDALI, Khui BAHADUR, Nawab STKD 
I.S.O. ; Bnt, Gtovt. Servloe, 1873 ; losp.-Gen, 
of Boglstration, Bennl; retired, 1918 ; a dis- 
tinguished Urdu scholar and dramatist : wrote 
The Nawabi-Darbar, and Adventures of Noto- 
rious Detective in English. Addrw: 4, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

Majithia,Thb Hon. Sardar Bahadur Sir 
SUNDAB SINOH, Kt. (1926) C.I.S. (1920); Ez 
BavMiae Member, Government cff Pcmjab; 
8. 17th Feb. 1872 : m. grmnd-daughtor of 
Sardar Sir Attar Kingh, K.€.|.S., Chief of 
Bahadur (Pattala State). Bdue. .* Punjab Ghtefs 
Oon^e and Government CbUege, Lahore 


Worked as Hon. Secretary of the Khaisa Coll.; 
Amritsar for 11 years and Hon. Secretary. 
Chief Khaisa Dlwan. a representative body of 
the Sikhs from its inception in 1902 to the 
close of 1020. Addrata : Majithia House,*’ 
Albert Eoad, Amritsar (Punjab). 

MAJUMDAK DwiJA DA8 , M.So., Assistant 
Controller of Stationery, Government of India 
Offg. Deputy Controller of Stationery and 
Stamps, in October, 1927, and Offg. Manager, 
Central Publication Branch March, 1980. b. 
2nd Feb. 1890. m. Abhamayee, d. of late 
Promatna Natb Ghosh, Zemindar of Bhagal- 
pur. Bduc: Krishnagar Collegiate School, 
Krishnagar College, and Presidency College. 
Calcutta. Entered Bengal Junior Civil 
Service, 1915 ; Bengal Survev Office 
as Asstt. to the Officer in Charge, Bengal 
Traverse Party, 1917 , Asstt. Controller of 
Printing. Stationery and Stamps, Govt of 
India, 1924, Acted as Hon. Secretary, Ben- 
gal Junior Civil Service from 1921 to 1926. 
Addreaa: 20/2 B, Bay Street, Elgin Boad, 
Calcutta. 

MALAVIYA, Pandit Krishna Kant, 
Editor of Abhyudaya Edw * at Allahabad. 
PtMiealiona : Sansar Sankat, Sobaghrat 
Manoramas’ Patra, Matrltva or Motherhood 
and Baby Care and many others In Hindi. 
Member, All- India Congress Committee , 
Vice-President, District and Town Congress 
Committee, Allahabad, Twice elected to the 
Legislative Assembly , Ex- Secretary of the 
Independent Congress Party and All-India 
Hindi Saliitya Sammailan Addreaa * 
Abhyudaya, Allahabad. 

MALAVIYA Pandit Mad an Mohan, b. Alla- 
habad, 25 Dec 1861 m 1884 ; four sons and 
three daughters Edw * Sanskrit at the 
Dharma Jnanopadesb Pathsliala, Govt 
High School, Muir Central Coil., Allahabad ; 
B.A. (Calcutta), Schoolmaster, 1885-87 ; 
edited the Indian Union, 1885'1887 ; the 
Hindustan, 1887-1889 ; The Abhyudaya, 
1907-1909 ; LL.B., Allahabad University, 
1892; Vakil, High Court, Allahabad, 
1892; Member, Prov. Leg. Cmmcii, 1902-12 ; 
President of Indian National Congress, 1909 
and 1918 * Member, Imp Leg. Council. 1910- 
1919 ; Member, Indian Industrial Commission, 
1916-18 ; President, Sewa Samiti, Prayag ; 
Chief Scout, Sewa Samiti Scouts* Assoclatloii; 
Vice-Chaooellor. Benares Hindu University 
«»lnce 1919 ; Prmident, Hindu Mahssabha, 1923- 
24. President, Sanatana Dharma Mahawbba, 
Member, Legislative Assembly since 1024. 
B.e8ignea 1980. Addreaa : Benares Hindu 
University. 

HALEB KOTLA, Hon. Ksan, SIR EULnOAR 
ALl Khar. E.GBX, 0.8.1.: estate holder in 
Haler Kotla State ; Ch. Minister of Patiala 
State, since 1911 ; Elected member cff l^e 
Council of State from 1921 to 1026; at pre- 
sent elected member in the Ledslative Assem- 
bly representing East Central ^hmjab Mntfims. 
PtMicatiana: has written many books Indnd- 
ing Lives of ** Mahamja Banjit Singh ** and 
** Sher Shah, Emperor ^ India : also ** The 
Poetry of Iqbal.*^ 6. 1878; Edue: CSilefs* 
CoU., Lahore; Cambildge; Paris. Addreat: 
Laliore. 
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MALIK, Sir Firozkhan Noon, M.A. (Oxon.) 
Minister, Punjab Government, b. 7 May 
1893. Educ: Chiefs' GoUege, Lahore and 
Wadham College, Oxford. Bar-at-law, Inner 
Temple, London Advocate of the Lahore 
High Court and Member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council from 1921. Ai^lnted 
Minster for Local Self-Government, January 
1927 and Education Minister from October 
1930. Addreaa ; Nurpur Noon, Dist Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

MALIK MOHAMMED UMAR HaYAT KHAN 
(TIWANA), Colonel, the Hon. Nawab, 8m, 
K.C.I.B..C.B.E.,M.V.O.: Member of Council 
of State, 1921 ; b, 1875. Educ,‘ Chiefs' 
Coll., Lahore. One of largest landholders In 
Punjab. Attached to H. M. the Amir, 1907; 
Deputy Herald, Delhi Durbar, 1911 ; Member 
of Imperial Council, 1910-1921. Address * 
Kalra, Shahpur. 

MALLIK, Dbvbndaa Nath, B.A. (Cantab), 
8c D. (Dub.), FRS.E, I.E S. (Retd); 
Principal, Carmichael f5o11e<»e, l^ngpiir, 
Bengal, since 1926 b Bengal 1866 
Educ St Xavier’s Coll , Calcutta , Univer- 
sity CJoH., London ; Peterhouse Cambridge. 
Publications . Numerous works on Mathema- 
tics and Physics. Address . Rangpur, Bengal. 

MANIPUR, H. H. Maharaja Chura Chand 
Singh, G.B.E. ; b. 1885 ; fit. March 17, 1905 
Educ : Mayo College, Ajmer. « 1891. State 
has area of 8,456 sq. miles, and a population 
of 445,606. Salute 11 guns. Address: 
Imphal, Manipur State, Assam. 

MANOHAR LAL,M.A. (Punjab); B.A. (Double 
First Class Honour^, Cambridge, Philosophy 
and Economics, Itor-at-Law ; Minister of 
Education, Punjab Government 1927-1930 b. 
31 Dec. 1879. Educ : Punjab University, and 
St. John’s College, Cambridge McMahon 
Law student, St, John's Cambridge, Brother- 
ton Sanskrit scholar, Ciambridge, Ckibden 
Prize, Cambridge, Whewell scholar in inter- 
national Law, 1904- 1905 , Principal, Randhlr 
College, Kapurthala, 1906-1909 ; Minto Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Calcutta University, 
1909 -1912 , Advocate, High Court, Lahore 
Publications Articles’ on economic subjects. 
Address : Fane Road, Lahore. 

MAN8INGH, Sardar, B.A., LL.B. Advocate, 
High Court, Lahore Vice-President, The Chief 
Khalsa Diwan. (1923-1925) ; b, 1887. Educ * 
Khalsa College, Amritsar, won Gold Medal for 
writing Punjabi poetry Is a larger of more 


then 20 years’ standing worked as the 
Senior Counsel and in charge of the Law 
Department of Shiromani Gurdwara Pra 
bandhak Committee, Lahore (1926-1929) ; 
edited Khalsa Young Men’s Magazine from 
1905 to 1909. Member, Legislative Assembly 
(1921-23). Secretary, Reception Committee, 
XVII Sikh Educational Conference, Lahore, 
held in 1926 : Hon. Secretary, Khalsa High 
School; Ofig. Judge, High <3ourt, Patiala, 
1930-May 1932 Now Practising as an Advo- 
cate at High CJourt, Lahore. Publicatxons * 
Translated Kalidasa’s Vikramorvasi from 
Sanskrit into Punjabi poetry and prose, has 
written religious tracts. Address : 26, TjemjJe 
Road, Lahore. 


MANSINGHJl, «M JHALA. 

MARSHALL, Sm JOHN Hubert, Kt., er. 
1915, O.I.B., 1910; Lltt.D., Ph. D., F.8.A 
Hon. A R.t.B A., Commander of the Order of 
Leopold. Vice-President of the India 
Society ; Director-General of Archseology In 
India from 1902 to 1931 , now officer on Sx>ecial 
Duty, b. Chester, 19th March 1876, m 
1902 Florence, y d of Sir Henry Longhurst, 
C V O Educ Dulwich and King’s College, 
Cambridge (Scholar and Hon fellow) Craven 
Travelling Student Address Simla. 

MA8ANI, RustomPestonji, M.A ,J.P , Managing 
Director, Persia Industrial and Trading (vO , 
Ltd b 23 Sept 1876 w. 9 Deer. 1902, Manijeh 
P, Wadia, Educ New H S and Elphlnstone 
Coll ; Fellow, Elphlnstone College, 1897 and 
1898 , Jt Proprietor and Editor of Oup Sup 
(1898) , Editor of English columns of Kaisar-t- 
Hind (1891-1900) , Editor, Indian Spectator 
(1901-02) ; Fellow of the Bombay University 
and of the Institute of Bankers , Trustee, 
N M Wadia Charities ; President, 
Anthropological Society, Bombay ; Vice- 
President, Bombay Vigilance Association, 
Jt Hon. Secry., Society for the Protection 
of Children in W. India ; also of the K R 
Kama Memorial Institute and the Farsi Girls’ 
Schools Association and Trustee , Secretary, 
Bombay Food Prices Ck>mmittee (1914-17). 
Municipal Secretary, 1907-1919 Dy. Munici- 
pal Commissioner U® 19-26). Municipal Com- 
missioner, 1922. Manager Central Bank of 
India, Ltd , 1926-1928. Secretary, Bombay 
Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 
1929-1930 , Joint Secretary, Indian Central 
Banking Enquiry CJommittee, 1930-1931 
Director, Oriental Government Seurlty Life 
Assurance Co. Publications English, Child 
Protection, Folklore of Wells • The Law and 
Procedure of the Municipal Corporation, 
Bombay * The Conference of the Birds, a Sufl 
Allegory , Evolution of Local Self-Govt, in 
Bombay Gujarati Dolatno Upayog (Use of 
Wealth) ; Ohami tatha nuhalhi Kelavni ^ome 
and ^hool education), Tansukh mala (Health 
series), and novels named Abyssiniano 
Hobshi; BodhLu; Chandra Chat. Address 
Verso va (vta Andherl Station), 

MASOOD, Sir Stbd Ross, Na wab masood Jung 
Bahapxtr, Kt (1933) Vice-Chancellor, Aligarh 
Muslim University from 1929. b, 1889. Educ ' 
M.A.O. College, Aligarh, and New College, 
Oxford. Bar-at-Law ; Imperial Education 
Service ; Headmaster, Patna School, 1913. 
Senior Prof, of History, Bavenshaw College, 
Cuttack, 1916; Formerly Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta; Fellow of the 
^dras University; Member. Council of the 
Osmanla University; Member, Court of the 
Muslim University. Aligarh. Publications^ 
’’Japan and its Educational System* 
Director of Public Instruction, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 1916-1928. Address • Aligarh, U P 

MASTER, Alfred, B A. (Oxon.), C I B (1931) 
ICS., formerly Collector of Bombay and 
Bombay Submban District. (On leave) b 
12th Feb. 1883. m. DorthyAmy Thome 
Educ.: Epsom Coll., BraseuoUse (3oll , Oxford, 
Asstt. Collr., 1906 ; Municipal Oommlsskwier, 
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Ahimtlabad, 1917; Major I.A.R.O., 1918; 
Secretary to Cknremment of Bombay, Ctoneral 
Department, 1925 ; Collector 1920 ; President 
of C^il and Military Examination Committee, 
1980. PutiicatioM : Articles In Nomismatlc, 
Supplement of Bengal, KA.S. on Indian 
Numismatics and in Journal of Bombay 
B lt.A.S. on Gujarati Phonetics , articles In 
Local Self-Government Journal on Local 
Administration. Address. Secretariat, 
Bombay. 

dATHS:^ BlOHARD. B.Met., M.I.E. (India) 
Chief Technical Adviser, Tata Iron and 
Steel Co. b, 19 Sept. 1886. Edue.: B^yal Gram- 
mar School, ShefBeld, TJniv of Sheffield , 
Mappin Medallist 1906 ; Metallurgist. Ormsby 
Iron Works, Mlddlesborough, 1907-1911, 
Dy Dir. MetaUurgical Besearoh, War 
Office, Woolwich, 1911-1919 and 1926. Member 
of Govt. Commission to investigate German 
and Luxemburg Steel Industry. 1 919 , 
Metallurgical Inspector to Govt, of India, 
1920-25. Technical Adviser, Indian Tariff 
Board, 1923-24, and 1926 Member of Iron 
and Steel Institute. Inst, of Metals, Faraday 
Society, Technical Inspection Institute Pub- 
hcatton : Papers for technical societies. 
Address : Bombay. 

IATHE80N, Libut General Sir Torquhil 
Gborob, K C B (1921) , C.M G (1919) , 
General Officer Commanding-in-Chlef 
Western Command, India b 4 Feb 1871. 
m The Lady Elizabeth Keppel, A R R C , 
only d. of the 8th Earle of Albemarle. Educ 
Eton, 4th Battalion Bedforsdhire Regiment, 
(Herts Institution), 1890-1694 ; Coldstream 
Guards, 1894-1919 , Bn Adjutant 1897-1902 ; 
Regimental Adjutant and Brigade Major Vol 
Bde 1903-1905 , attached General Staff as 
Bde. Major JL907-1911 , Great War 1915-1919 , 
served in Wazlristan, 1920-24, commanded 
54th (East Anglian) Div T A and East 
Anglian area 1927-1930 , appointed G O C In 
Chief, Western Command, India, 1981 , 
promoted Brevet Lieut -General 1930. 
Address Flagstaff House, Quetta. 

l^TTHAI, JOHN, B.A., B.L. (Madras); B. litt. 
(Oxon.) , D.Sc. (London) ; President, Indian 
Tariff ^ard, b. 10 Jan. 1886. m. Achamma 
John 1921. Edue , : Madras Christian College, 
London School of Economics ; Balllol College, 
Oxford. High Court Vakil, Madras, 1910-14; 
Officer on Bpe<dal duty. Co-operative Depart- 
ment, Madras, 1918-20 ; Professor of Econo- 
mics, Presidency College, Madras, 1920-25 ; 
Professor of Indian Economics, University 
of Madras, 1922-25 ; Member, Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1922-25 ; Member, Indian 
Tariff Board, 1925-31 ; President, Tariff 
Board, Simla, 1931. P%iiblveat%ons : Village 
Government in British India ; Agricultural 
Co-operation in India; Excise and Liquor 
Control. Address”. Tariff Board, 1, Council 
House Street, Calcutta. 

AULA BARHSH, Nawab Maula Bakhsb 
Khan Bahadur, C.I.E. of Batala, Punjab, 
India, 6 . 7 May 1862 ; m. 2 nd daughter 
of Haji Mirsa Abbas Khan, C.mTg., 
O.I.B.. British Agent, Khurasan, Persia ; 
Three s, five d. Joined Punjab Postal 
I>e^. and having volunteered for service 
as Field Postmaster proceeded to Kandahar 

35 


Frontier, 1880, ICanager, Dead Letter Office, 
and Postal Stock Dep^, Karachi, 1881 ; joined 
Imperial Circle, Public Works Dept., Simla, 
1882. Services placed at disposal of Foreign 
and Political Dept., 1887, on special dnty, 
North-Eastern Persia, 1887-1888 ; Attache, 
Hashtadan Perso-Afghan Boundary Commis- 
sion, 1888-89 ; Attache to Agent to Governor- 
General and H. B. M.'s Consul-General, 
Meshed, 1890. Asst. Agent Oovr. Genl., 
Khurasan and Selstan, 1894; British Vice- 
Consul, Khurasan and Seistan, 1896-98; 
on Special Political duty in Kain, Selstan 
and Baluchistan, 1898; on special duty In 
IntelUgenoe Branch, ^arter-Master- 
General's Dept., Simla, for revlBing Ga- 
setteer of Persia. 1898-1899 ; Asst. 
Dlst Supdt. of Police In charge. Nushkl 
District, Baluchistan, 1900 ; Extra Aastt. 
Commissioner and Magistrate, Punjab, 
1900-1 ; Personal Assistant to Chief Com- 
missioner, Baluchistan, 1901-2 ; Attache, 
Seistan Boundary Commission, 1902-4, Orien- 
tal Secretary, Kabul Political Misston, 1904-05; 
Attache, Foreign and Political Dept. Govern- 
ment of India, 1905-19, Chief Indian PoliUcal 
Officer with H. M. Amir HablbuUah Khan of 
Afghanistan during H. M'ji Indian tour, 
1906-7 , Political Officer, North West Afghan 
Frontier Field Force, 1919 , Secretary, Indo- 
Afghan Feaee Conference, Rawalpindi, 
1919. Home Minister, Jammu and Kashmir 
State, 1919-22 ; Member, Jammu and Kashmir 
State CouncU, 1922-28 ; Chief Minister, 
Bahawalrir State, 1925-28. Address : 
Woodlands, Simla, E ; Iram. Srinagsr, 
Kashmir ; Iffstabad, Lyallpur Dlst. 

MAUNO KUN, B.A., Bar-at-Law and Member, 
Burma Legislative Council, b, 27 August 
1891. m. Ma Aye. Edue. : Government 
High School, Bassein, Burma, The Rangoon 
College, Rangomi, and Gray’s Inn., London, 
Asti^nt Registrar, Chief Court of Lower 
Burma at Rangoon from 1918-1920 when 
resigned and started practice at the Bar. 
Address: Bassein* Burma. 

MAUNO TOE KYI. B.A.. b. 1884. Edue. : 
Rangoon College. Member of the Subordinate 
Civil Service, Burma, from 1908 to 1920 : 
resimed Govt, service and joined editorial 
I staff of The Sun In ^920 ; became Managing 
! Director, 1921 ; electM to the Municipal Cor* 

E oration, Rangoon, 1922; olected Member, 
eg. Assembly, 1928 Rnd elected to Rangoon 
University Council, 1824. Founded Burma 
Swstaj nrty and elected its leader, 19X5. 
Re-etected Member J 4 egislative Assemt^, 1926. 
Founded **Tlte Kesaia"» a weekly Burmese 
paper in 1929. Rengned the Dhectorehlp 
of the Sun Press Ltd** Rangoon, hekl from 
1920 to 1929 with a short break. Resign^ 
from Legislative Assembly, 1930. Add^t: 
7, Strand Road, Monlmein. 

MAWNG, SIR SAO, K.C J.E., K.S.M., 8 AWBWA 
OF Yawnohwr, WEttpiber of Federal Cooncil 
of Shan Chiefs. Address: Yawnghwe, Shan 
States. Banna, 

MAXWELL, RHOINALD MAIXLAKD, C.S.I. 
a93S}, M.A. (pSOtL), C.I.E. (1928), 1.0.8., 
Secretary to Govemmeot of Bombay, Home 
Dept., 0 . 24 Aug. 1882. ffi* Mary Lyle, d. 
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the Bev. Hen^ HUlgh, D. D. JEdttc . . 
Mftrlhorotigh and Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. Entered the I.C.S. 1906 , Collector 
of Salt Bevenue, 1916 ; Dy. Oommifi^oner 
of Salt and Excise, 1917-1919 , acted as 
Private Secretary to the Governor of 
Bombay, 1920-21 ; Secretary, Betrenchment 
Committee, 1921-23 ; Coliector and District 
Ma^trate from 1924; acted as Secretary 
to Government of Bombay, General Depart- 
ment, 1928 ; Special duty as Bevenue 
Officer, Bardoli Bevision Settlement Inquiry 
1928-1929 ; Private Secretary to the Governor 
of Bombay, 1929 Secretary to Government 
of Bombay, Home Department. 1931 
Address . Secretariat, Bombay. 

MD. ABDUB BAHMAN, SIR, Kt (1931), B.A 
(1907) , LL B (1910) , Khan Bahadur (1929) , 
Advocate and Vice-Chancellor, Delhi Univer- j 
Bity, Delhi, h. 5 Oct 1888 Educ St 
Stephen's College, Delhi , Laav College, Lahore I 
Elected Member In the Municipal Committee 
of Delhi from 1922-1930 Elected Senior Vice- 
President, 1924-27. Elected and appointed 
Vice-Chancellor in November 1930, re-elected 
in 1932. Address : 26, Ferozeshah Boad, New 
Delhi. 

MEHBBAN, Nowsherwan Aspandiar, B A , 
FeHow of the Boyal Statistical Society , 
Investigator, I^ibour Office and Asst Beglstrar 
of Trade Unions, Bombay Presidency b 2nd 
June 1890 m Jerbanoo d of Dr Hormusjee 
D. Pesikak.a Educ Boys' High School, 
Allahabad, St Xavier's High School, Bombay 
and Elphinstone College, Bombay, Gaikwar 
Scholar, Elphinstone College Secretary to 
Sir Dorab Tata, 1912 , Secretary, B G Baldock 
Ltd, 1917; Secy, Indian Traders Pty 
Ltd., 1919 , Secy , Messrs Australian & 
Eastern Co , Pty , Ltd , 1921 ; appointed 
Investigator, Labour Office, Government of 
Bombay 1923, and Asst Begistrar of Trade 
Unions, Bombay Presidency, 1927 , Officiated 
as Senior Investigator, Labour Office in 1923 
and 1929-30 and as Begistrar of Trade Unions, 
Bombay Presidency in Aprii-May 1930 
Secretary, Bombay Strike Inquiry Committee 
(Fawcett Committee) from October 1928 to 
April 1929 Technical Adviser to Govern- 
ment Delegates and Secretary to Indian 
Delegation,, 16th Session, International 
Labour Conference, Geneva, 1931. On 
deputation to the British Ministry of Labour 
and the International Labour Office whilst 
on leave out of India, 1931 Publications 
Compiled section on " Labour ” for the Indian 
Year Book, 1930 Address Mount Vilas, 
Bandra Hill, Bandra. 

MEHTA, Khan Bahadur Sir Bezonji Dada- 
BHOT, Kt. Adidreu : Nagpur. 

MEHTA Sir Chunilal Vubhucandaf, Kt , 
K.C 8 I. (1928) M A , LL B., Provincial 
Scout Commissioner, b, 12 Jan. 1881 
m. to Tarabai Chandulal Kankodiwala. 
Educ : St Xavier’s College, Bombay , Captain, 
Hindu XI , elected to the Botnbay Municipal 
Corpioration in 1907 ; Chairman, Standing 
Committee, 1912 ; President of the Corpora- 
tion, 1916 Elected to the Bombay Legislative 
Council by the Corporation in 1916; elected 


to the City Improvement Trust, 1918 , 
Chairman of the Indian Merchants' Chamber, 
1918. Elected to the Bombay Port Trust, 
1920; Millowner and Chairman Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Director, 
The Bombay Steam Navigation Co , Ltd , 
The New India Assurance Co , Ltd., The 
Bombay Suburban Electric Supply, Ltd , 
The Bund! Portland Cement Co , Ltd , The 
Bank of India Ltd , Tata Iron and Steel Co , 
and several other Joint stock companies 
Minister, Bombay Government, 1921-23. 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Bombay Government, 1923-28 President, 
Indian Merchants' Chamber (1981). Address 
42^ Bidge Boad, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, DHANJIBHAI HORHASJI, L M. ft S , C I 
E. (1932), Kaiaar-l- Hind Gold Medal (1920), 
Donat of St. John Silver Medal (1917) ; Baj 
Batna Silver Medal, Baroda (1916) Associate 
Serving Brother's Badge at the hands of 
His Majesty during the Centenary Celebra- 
tions of St. John Ambulance Association, 1931 
Betired Sanitary Commissioner, Baroda 
b. 4 February 1864. m to a cousin 
Educ • Sir Cowasji Jehangir Naosari 
Zarthosti Madressa and the Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. Joined Baroda 
Med. Service, 1887 ; did Inoculation work with 
Prof. Haffkine ; gave evidence on the value 
of inoculation before Ist Plague Commission. 
Did Cholera inoculations with Major Lamb 
Has popularised St. John Ambulance work 
and Bed Cross Work all over Gujarat, Sind, 
Kathiawad, Central India, Central Provin- 
ces, Punjab, N W F. Province, Bajputana, 
Khandesh, Deccan and Thana District bv 
giving over 900 lectures earned for the Bed 
Cross over Bs 1,33,900 by enrolling 3,170 
Members, and published 48 books on 
Ambulance, Nursing, Hygiene, Midwifery 
Bed Cross, etc , Contributed Bs 20,000 foi 
erection of Parsi Ambulance Division Head- 
quarters Building, Bombay. Address 
Malcsar, Navsari 

MEHTA, Fateh Lal, s. of late Bai Pannalal, 
CI.E Member of the Mehadraj Sabh.i 
(Highest Judicial Court) 6.1868. Publication 
" Handbook of Mewar and Guide to its 
Principal Objects of Interest.” Address : Bai, 
Pannalal Mansion, Udaipur, Bajputana. 

MEHTA, The Hon Sir Hormusji Manbokji, 
KT (1933), Member, Council of State, Merchant 
and Millowner. b 1 April 1871 m to Gulbai, d 
of late Mr H, B Umngar Educ at Bomba \ 
Started life as assistant in Bombay Mint 
in 1888 subsequently joined China Mill, Ltd 
and started business on his own accoimt in 
1896 , bought Victoria Mills in 1904 , Jubilee 
Mills in 1914; Baja Gokaldas Mills in 19in 
Gaekwar Mills in 1929 Established Zenith 
Life Assur'ance Co in 1912 and British Indi i 
General Insurance Co , Ltd in 1919. Esta!* 
llshed Poona Electric Supply Co, Ltd, I't 
1916, Navsari El. Co, Ltd in 1922 an.! 
Nasik Deolali Electric Supply Co , Ltd , m 
1930; T. B. Pratt Bombay Ltd. and M T 
Ltd. in 1919; Uganda Commercial Co, Ltd , 
in 1922 in East Africa. Nadiad Electrn 
Supply Co., Ltd., in 1931. Address : Carmichat I i 
Boad, Chimballa Hill, Bombay. | 
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MEHTA, M., M.A., LL B., Bar-at- 

Law. b. 8 Auf^ust 1884. m. Manibai, d. of 
BAtanJi Ladhuji. Edue. . Jamnagar, Junagad, 
Bombay, London. Member, Bombay Munici' 
pal Corporation , Member, Legislative Aasomb- 
IV, 1923-1929 President, Accounts Staff 
Union, (1 I P Rly , President, All-Tndia llail- 
wavmen’s Federation, Bom 'riamwav‘^nieii’s 
Union, Bombay, Port Trust Employ ocs’ Union, 
All- India Salaried Employees' Federation and 
Indian Trade Union Unity (’onfercnte 
President B B & C I Hallway Employee’ 
Union and Bombay Taxi Drivers’ Union, 
President, Maharashtra Provincial Congress 
Committee, 1921-23, President, Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee, 1929-1930, 
President, Thana District Congress Com- 
mittee, 1921-1932 , and Member, All-India 
Congress Committee, 1921-1931 Member 
of the Working Committee of the Indian 
National (’ongress, 1926, Chairman, Aslan 
Assurance Co , Ltd Address Ridge Road, 
ftlalabar Hill, Bombay. 

MEHTA, Jaysukhlal Krishnalal, M a 
S ecretary, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, Bom- 
bay b 1884 m to Mrs Kumudagaurl. Edux: 
Wadhwan High School and Oujarat and Ei 
phinatone Colleges Appointed Secretary, 
Indian Merchants' Chamber, 1907, Services 
borrowed by the Indian Munitions Board 
from Chamber and appointed Assistant Con- 
troller from September 1917 to November 1918 , 
was nominated Adviser to the Representative 
of Employers for the third and 14th Sessions 
of the international Labour Conference, 
Geneva, in 1921 and 1930 after the Conference 
he toured about Europe and England both 
time for seeing the Chambers of Com- 
merce and other commercial organisations 
there on behalf of the Indian Merchants’ 
Chamber , Secretary of the Federation of 
Indian Chambers of Commerce from 1927-29 
Vice-President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Coneress Committee from 1921-25 
and President of the Bombay Suburban 
District Congress Committee from 1925-29 
Chairman of the Santa Cruz Notified Area 
Committee 1927-19 52 Address. “Krishna 
Kutir ’’, Santa Cruz, B B & C. I and “ The 
Recluse,’’ 31, Murzban Road, Fort, Bombay 

MEHTA, Dr Jivraj Narayan, L M AS (Bom ), 
M D. (Lond ), M R C.P (Lond ), F C P S 
(Bom ) former Dean, Gordhandas Sunderdas 
Medical Coll and King Edward Memorial 
Hospital, Bombay b. 29 Aug 1887 m Miss 
Hansa Manubhai Mehta Educ • High School 
education at Amrell, Baroda State, Grant 
Medical Coll , Bombay, and London Hospital 
Formerly Asst Director, Hale Clinical Labora- 
tory, London Hospital, London, and Chief 
Medical Officer, Baroda State. Address 
K E. M Hospital, Parel, Bombay 

MEHTA, Sir Manubhai Nanshankar, Kt 
( 1922), CST (1919), MA, TLB , Prime 
Minister and Chief Councillor, Bikaner State 
b 22 July 1868, Ldvc Elphinstone College, 
Bombay m ilrst Harshad Kumari and on 
I^r death again Dhanvanta, 4 s and 7 d 
Professor of Ix)gic and Philosophy and Law 
^cturer, Baroda College, 1891-99 Prlv 
Sec to Gaekwar, 1899-1906; Rev Minister 
and First Coiyifiellor, 1914-16, Ihwan of 


Baroda, 1916-27, Member the Indian 
Bound Table Conferences 1930, 1931 And 
1932 , Member, Consultative Colhinittee 19S2 ; 
Indian States’ Delegate to the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Indian ^forms, 1933 
Pi.bIications • The Hind Rajasthan or Annals 
of Native States of India , Principles of Law 
of Fvidenee (in Gujaiati, 3 Volumes). 
Address Bikaner. 

MEHTA, ROOSTUMJiB DHUNJEHtiHOY, JP, 
(’IE, Merchant , Port Commissioner, 
1888-91; Chairman, Local Bodrd, Allpur, 
1886-1917 , Chairman, ManlcktoUa Munici- 
pality ; Sheriff of Calcutta, 1893 ; Consul for 
Persia at Calcutta 1899-1904, Presidency 
Magistrate. Publications Thd Exchange 
Imbroglio ; Indian Railway I'lconoraics , 
Indian Railway Policy, Indian Railway 
Management Add t css 9, Rixlhey Park, 
Ballygunge, Calcutta. 

MEHTA. Vaikunth Laltjbhai, B.A., Manag- 
ing Director, Bombay Provincial .Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd b 23 Oct 1891 m. Ilangla, d. 
of Pratapral Vajeshanker of Bhavnagar. 
Educ. New High School, Bombay, Elphinstone 
College, Bombay Winner of Ellis Simolarship 
for highest number of marks in English at the 
B A. Examination. Worked with Central 
Famine Relief Committee and Servants of 
India Society for famine relief work, 1911- 
12 Hon Manager, Bombay Central (Provin- 
cial) Co-operative Bank, Ltd , Bombay (1912- 
15) as Manager from 1916-1922, and Managing 
Director since 1922 Editor, Social Service 
Quarterly, since 1915, Bombay Co-operative 
QuarWlj, 1916 30, Secretary, Social Service 
League, Bombay , Member Executive 
Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Bombay ; Member, Bombay Pro- 
vincial Banking Inquiry Committee, 1929. 
Joint Hon Secretary, Bombay Swadeshi 
League, 1932 , Member, Bombay Provincial 
Boaid, Servants of the Untouchable Society. 
Publications Tiie Co-operative Movement 
{The Times of India Press), 1015 , The 
Co-operative Atovement in India (Servants 
of India Society pamphlet in collaboration with 
Mr. V Venkata Subbalya), (Arya Bbusan 
Press), 1918 Studies in Co-operative Finance 
(Servants of India Society pamphlet), 1927. 
Address Murzbanabad, Andherl (B B. A C 1. 
Railway ) 

MERCHANT, Framroz Rustomji, F S A A , 
J P , Asst Commissioner of Income Tax, 
Bombay City b 12 Nov 1888 Educ . Bombay 
and London. Formerly, Professional Accoun- 
tant and Auditor , Lecturer in Accounting, 
Sydenham Coll, of Commerce and Economics , 
Offg ^cretary and Chief Accountant, City 
of Bombay Improvement Trust , Examiner 
in Accounting to the Univ of Bombay 
Publications : “ Elements of Book-keeping ’*; 
“ Company Secretary and Accountant 
“ Income-Tax in relation to Accounts’’, 
“ Indian Income-Tax Simplltted,’’ “ Book- 
Keeping Self-Taught,” etc Address: 33-35, 
New Queen’s Road, Bombay, (4) 

METCALFE, Herbert Aubrey Francis, B A , 
(Oxon), CSl (1933), CIB (1929), 
M V O (1922) , Indian Civil Service (Political 
Department), b Sept^ ^.883 Vi. Eliaqf 
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Joyce Potter Edue * Charterhouse and 
Chrlfit Church, Oxford Served In Punjab, 
1908-1018 , Entered Political Department, 
1913 ; Asst. Private Secretary to Viceroy, 
1914-1917 ; served in N W F.P. 1917-1925 , 
Counsellor to I egation, Kabul, 1925-1926 , 
served in NVVFP 1920-1930, Deput\ 
Secretary to Government of India, 1930-1932 , 
Foreign Secretary to Government of India, 
May 1932. Addresi c’o Foreign and Political 
Department, New Delhi 

MIAN, Abdul Bashid, the Hov Mr .tusticje 
B A , (Punjab) , M.A (Cantab ) , I’emporary 
Judge, High Court, Lahore, b 29 June 1889 
m d of Nawab Maula Bnkhsh, C I £ , Edue , 
Central Model School and Forman Christian 
College, Lahore, and at Christ’s College, 
Cambrige. Practised at Lahore, 1913-1933 . 
appointed Asst. Ivegal Bemembrancer, 1925 , 
ofHclatod as Govt Advocate Piinjab in 1927, 
1929 and 1930. Address 16, Masson lioad, 
Lahore 

MIEVILLE, Ewo Charles, C M.G (1930); 

C, I S (1933) , Private Secretary to H. E The 
Viceroy b 31 January 1896 m, Dorothy, d of 
O C.A Haslock, Cobham, Surrey Educ 
St. Paul’s School Entered China Consular 
Service in 1919, was Private Secretary to 
successive British Ministers in Peking, 1919-27, 
Secretary to Governor- General of Canada, 
1927-31 , appointed Private Secretary to 
the Viceroy, April 1931. Address Viceroy's 
Camp, India 

MILLER, Sir Dawson. KT , K.C., Cb. Justice 
of Patna High Court, since 1917; b. Dec. 
1807. Edue. : Durham Sch. and Trinitv Coll., 
Oxford: Bar, Inner Temple, 1891. Address . 
High Court. Patna. 

MILLER, Arthur Conqreye, M A (Cantab ), 
O B E. (1924) ; Principal, Bajkumar College, 
Rajkot, b, 24 Jan 1877 m Molly Celia 
Miller (nee Freeth). Edue S Edward's 
School, Oxford and Selwyn Coll., Cambridge 
Schoolmaster 1898-1908 in England, Scotland 
and South Africa , 1908-1911 Schoolmaster 
in India In 1911 joined Indian Educational 
Service as Headmaster, Belgaum , Inspector, 
S. D. Assist to the DPI, Vice-Prmcipal 
of Rajkumar College, R^kot, Principal of 

D. J. Sind College, Karachi. Obtained 
Commission in the Army and was demobilised 
in 1919 as Cantain Organiser and Provincial 
Secretary of Boy Scouts in the Bombay 
Presidency, Inspector of European Schools, 
Educational Inspector in Sind , Principal 
Rajkumar CoU., Rajkot. Publicatwns ; Seven 
Letters to Indian Schoolboys ; Monograph 
on School Management ; Bamaby Rndge 
(Stories retold series). Address : lUijkiuuar 
College, Rajkot. 

MILLER, The Hon. Mr. Ernest, Member of 
Council of State and General Manager (Deve- 
lomnent) for India, Burma-Shell Oil Storage and 
Distributing Co. of India, Ltd. and Chairman, 
Bombay Chamber of Commerce (1981). 6. 22nd 
June 1879. Edue : private school. Entered firm 
of ArbuUmot Ewart A Co., London, 1900 
and came out to India in 1902 being stationed 
at both Bombay and Karadii until 1914. 
Joined Scots Guards Septembw 1914 and 
proceeded to France Ifov. 1014, War Oflce^ , 


London, 1917 and attached British War 
Mission to U. S. A. 1918. Demobilised 1919 
with Ag. rank of Captain and returned to 
India as Manager of Ewart Ryrie A Co., 
Karachi. Joined Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
(India) Ltd. 1921 and posted to Calcutta , 
transferred Bombay 1925. With Burma- 
Shell since formation 1028 , Member of Com- 
mittee, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 
1926, 1028 and Vice-President, 1929 Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council Committee 
attached Simon Commission , Member of 
Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 ; President, 
Indian Roads and Transport Development 
Association Address Claremont, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MILLER, SIR Leslie, Kt. (1914), O.B.E. 
(191^. Chief Judge, Mysore, 1914-22. 
0. 28 June 18u2. m. Margaret Lowry, 
O.B.E. Edue. : Charterhouse, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Entered I.C.8 , 1881. Judge 
of the Madras High Court, 1906-14 Address 
Glen Morgan* Pykara, Nllgirl Hills. 

MIRZA M. ISATAIL, AHIN-UL-Mulk, SIR, Kt. 
(1930), B.A. (1905), C.I B. (1924), O.B.E. 
(1928), Dewan of Mysore, b. 1883. m. Zebinda 
Begum of Shlrasee family. Edue, The Royal 
School at Mysore, Central College, Bangalore, 
for B.A. ; Sui>erintendent of Police, 1905 , 
Asstt. Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1908 , 
Huzur Secretary to H. H. the Maharaja, 1914, 
Private Secretary to H. H the Maharaja, 
1922 , Dewan of Mysore, 1926 Invited to 
the Bound Table Conference in 1930 as a 
delegate from South Indian States, and in 
1931 as a delegate of Mysore, Jodhpur and 
Jaipur (Bajputana). Member of the Con- 
sultative Committee, Delegate to the Third 
Indian Bound Table Conference, 1932 and the 
Joint Select Committee, 1933 Addresi, 
Bangalore. 

MISBA, Pandit HarkaranNath, B A., LL B. 
(Cantab.), M.L.A. (1924), Bar.-at-Law (Inner 
Temple), b. 16 July 1890 m Shrlmatl Bhag- 
wan Devi of Cavmpore Dlst. Educ. . Muir 
Central College, Allahabad and Gonvilleand 
Cains Collew, Cambridge (1911-192^ ) 
Joined Non -Co-operation Movement in 1920, 
Member of the All-India Congress Committee 
Senior Vice-Chairman of Municipal Board. 
Lucknow Joint Secretary, Ondh Bai^.Assocfa- 
tion ; Member of the Bar Council of Chief 
Court of Oudh ; Member of the Lucknow 
University Court, Chairman, District Board, 
Lucknow. Publications * Asstt. Editor of 
Oudh Law Journal, Lucknow, from 1910- 
1920. Address : 6, Neill Boad, Lucknow. 

MISRA, Rai Bahadur Pandit Shtam Behari 
M.A.; ex-member Council of State ; Adviser 
in-C:!hief.Oroha State, Tikamgarb, C.I ; Member 
of the Allahabad University Court and Facult\ 
of Arts, and of Benares Hindu University Court, 
Member. Hindustani Academy, U. P. ex-Presi 
dent, All-India Kanya kubja Sabha, President 
Kanya kubja Inter-Coliege Committee, 
Lucknow and President, AU-Tndia Hindi 
Sahitya Sammelan, Allahabad b 12 August 
1873 m Miss B D Bajpal, has two s , five 
d. Edue: Jubilee High Stmool and Canning 
College. Lucknow. Entered Executive Branch 
V. P. Civil Service io 1897 as Deputy Collector, 
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was on Bpeoial duty in 1903,1008» 1909.1921 and 
1922 in connection with consolidation of agrlcul. 
tural holdings on the last occasion : was 
Deputy Superintendent and Offg. Superinten- 
dent of Police (1906-09) ; on deputation as 
Dewan. CJhhatarpur State. O. I. (1910- 
14) : Perscmal Asstt. to Excise Commr.. 
U. P. (1917-20); Dy. (Jommr., Gonda (1920-21) 
forover a year, besides havina twice offlclxted 
as Ifagte and C!ollr. of Bulandshahr, Jt 
Begistrar of Co-operative Societies, (1922-24) 
and Begistrar, Aug. 1924 to December (1926) 
Betired as permanent Deputy Commissioner, 
Unao, U.P. (1928) and became Dewan, Orchha 
State in January 1929. Publxcatxon» * several 
standard works in Hindi including the 
Misra-Bandhu Vinoda (a text-book for B. 
A. M.A., Examinations) and the Hindi Nava 
Batna (text-book in the Degree of Honours 
Examination). Addrett : QolaganJ, Lucknow. 

MITCHELL, David Gbobob, B.So. (Edin.). 
C S 1.(1 932), C.I B.(June 1923) V.D. Indian Ci^l 
Service Secretary, Industries and Labour 
Department, 1033 b. 31 March 1870 m. Eliza- 
beth Duncan Wharton. Educ. ; Cteorge Heriots 
School, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Universl^, 
Lincoln College, Oxford. Jmned I. C. S, 
Oct 1903. Divisional and Sessions Judge in 
Central Provinces, 1913, Legal Secretary 
and Legal Bemembrancer to Government of 
C. P. and Secretary to C. P. Legislative 
Council, 1919 Officiated as Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, June 1026 Joint 
Secretary and Draftsman Government of 
India, Legislative Department, April 1927. 
Offg Secretary, Legislative Dept., Govt, of 
India Address . Delhi and Simla. 

MlTBA, TUB Hon. sirbhupbndra Nath, m.a., 
K.CS,I.(1928),K.C.I.B. (1924), C.B.E. (1919), 
High Commissioner for India in United 
Kingdom, Dec. 1024. b. Oct. 1875. Edue,: 
Metropolitan Institution, Hare School and Pre- 
sidency College, Calcutta. Held Ministerial 
appts from 2nd April 1896 . apptd. to enrolled 
list, Finance Dept., Jan. 1919 ; Asstt. Secry., 
Sept. 1910; on special duty in connection 
with Royal Commission on Indian Financa 
and Curruicy, June to September 1913; 
on deptn. as Controller Gt War Accounts 
from May 1915; O.B.B., Dec. 1917; Mill. 
Acctt.-General, Nov. 1919, Offg. financial 
Adviser, Mill. Fin. Branch, May 1920 ;oon- 
Ormed May 1922 , temp. Member of Governor* 
General's Council, April 1924 ; Confd. Dee. 
1924 ; Temporary Finance Member, March to 
Fune 1985. Addresi : India House, Aldwych, 
Tendon* W. C. 2. 

MrrTEE. Thb Hon. sir brojbndra Lai, Kt. 
(1928), K. C. S 1.(1932) , M.A., B L , Barrlster- 
at-Law. Member, Bengal Executive Council, 
1934. Formerly Advocate-General of Bengal 
and Law Member, Govt of India, 1928-84 
5. May 1876. m. a daughter of P. N. Bose, 
late of the Qeolqgioal Survey and g. d of the 
late B. C. Dutt, LO.S Edue : Presidency Col , 
Calcutta and Lincoln's Inn. Addrett : 5, 
Outram Street, Calcutta and Simla and New 
Delhi. 

Fitter, Thb Hon. Mr. jdbtiob dwarkanath, 
M.A., D.L. Ordinary Fellow of the Univer- 
sity of Calcutta ; Dean of the Faculty of Law. 
Member, Council of State (1924); formerly 


Advocate, High Court, Calcutta, b. 29 Feb. 
1876 m d. of Bala Charan Dutt of Calcutta. 
Edue * Presidency College, Calcutta Joined 
High Court Bar in 1897 ; In 1916 elected 
an ordinary Fellow of Calcutta University 
for 6ve years and appointed Judge of the 
Calcutta High Court in November 1926. 
Publicatxong A Thesis on Position of Women 
in Hindu Law, published by Calcutta Univer- 
sity. Address . 12, Theatre Boad, Chowrin- 
ghee, Calcutta. 

MITTEB, Bai Bahadur Khagsndranath. 
MA., (Gold Medalist), b, 1880. m, 
Sneharama. Edue : Presidency CJoDege, 
Calcutta. Nominated Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1922 and 1923 ; Member, Council 
of State, 1924 and 1926 ; Fellow (elected), 
Calcutta University (1922 to 1926V, late 
editor of Banglya Sahitya Parisat Patrika 
Late Senior Professor of Philosophy. 
Presidency College, Calcutta Inspector of 
Schools Presidency Division. Fellow, 
Calcutta University (1928) , University 
Professor of Beangali Literature and Head of 
the Department of Indian Vernaculars, 
Calcutta University, President, Literary 
Section, Calcutta University Institute. 
Publxcations Author of several works in 
Bengali on history, literature and fiction. 
Address. Bollygunge Place, Calcutta. 
MIYAN, Asjad-ullah, Maudvi, M.L.A 
Hon. Magte., Kishanguuj,Zamindar of Mehen- 
gaon. b. 5 Jan. 1883. m. Bibi 8. Nisa. d. 
of late Moulvl Insaf All of Henria. Edue, 
at Mebengaon. Member, Dlst. Board, Pur- 
neah (Bihar), and Member, Local Boara, Hi- 
ihanganj; Vice-President, Anjuman-i-Islamia, 
Kiibanganj. Address : Mebengaon, P. O. Hi- 
thanganj. Diet. Purneab, Bihar. 

MOBEBLY, Bertrand Richard, Major- 
General, C B. (1929) , D S O (1916) , Deputy 
Chief of the General Staff (India ) b. 16th 
Oct. 1877 m Hylda, d. of late A. C WiUis, 
Esq , of the Union Bank of Australia, Ltd., 
Edue. . Winchester College, Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst Staff College, Camberley. 
First Commission Unattached Idst for Indian 
Army, 1897 , Major-General, Indian Army, 
1930 ; served in 18th Bengal Infantry and 2nd 
Pubjab Infantry (Punjab Frontier Force) now 
2nd Battalion, 13th Ffontier Force Rifles , 
commanded 2nd Battalion, 56th Blfles 

i Frontier Force) now 10th Battalion ; 13th 
‘'rentier Force Rifles , Campaigns — N.W . 
Frontier of India, Wazirlstan 1901-02 ; 
SomalUand Field Force, 1903-04 ; JibdalU ; 
Great War, 1914-18 ; Egypt, Gallipoli, 
Salonika. Address. Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla. 

MOBEBLY, CHARLES NOEL, C.I E., V.D.,M.IiMit. 
C.B , General Manager, The Bomba v Elcotrlo 
Supply a Tramways Co., Ltd. 6. 24th Dec. 
1880. m. Kate Charlotte, d. of the late Jam** 
Edwafd Fottrell of Dublin Edme • Bugby 
School. Technical training The Brush Eleo- 
trical Engineering Co , Ltd. Loughborough 
& Yorkshire College, Leeds. Joined The B. 
E. S. dt T. Co., Ltd , 1906. General Manager, 
1928. Ex Lt -Col. Commanding Bombay 
Battalion l.D.F. ; employed on staff of Bom- 
bay Brigade, 1018-1919. Address: Eleotrio 

Hoqse, Fort, Bonibay. 
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SfODT, HORMirSJI FBBOSHAW, M.A. (1004), 
LL.B. (1906), Advocate, Court, Bom- 

bay: b. 28 Sept. 18S1; m. Jeibai, d. of Eavasji 
Dadabhoy Dubasb. Educ : St Xavier’s 
CoU.. Bombay. Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Corp. Chairman of its Standing Committee, 
1021-22 , and President, 1923-24 , Chairman, 

, Bombay Millowners* Association, 1927-28, 
1929-30, 1930-31,1931-32 1932-33 and 1933-34. 
President, Indian Merchants' Chaniber, 
1928-29 , President, Employers Federa- 
tion of India, 1933-34 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly ; Member, Round Table Conference 
an4 Reserve Bank Committee Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd , and many other 
concerns Pubhcaitons The Political Future 
of India (1908) , Life of Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, (1921) Address Cumballa Hill, 
Bombay. 

MOENS, Major-General Arthur William 
Hamilton May, CB (1923) , c m.G (1919), 
D S.O. (1917), Commander, Lahore District, 
since 1931. b 1879 m Ist 1908 , Agnes 
Swetenham, d of late Thelwell Pike, M T) , 
2nd, 1919, Agnes Marianne, d of late Captain 
A. Or Doug as, R N , and widow of Captain D 
Affleck*- Graves, R E. Educ Charterhouse , 
R M C. Sandhurst. Served Somaliland, 
1903-04, (medal and two clasps) , European 
War, (Mesopotamia), 1915-18, (despatches, 
D B.O , Brevet Major, Brevet Lt -Col ) 
Iraq Rising, 1920-21 (despatches). Address 
Lahore 

MOHAMMAD EJAZ RASUL KHAN, RAJA, 
C.S I. (1924), Taliikdar of Jahangirabad 
b, 28 June 1884. Educ . Colvin Talukdars 
School, Lucknow. First non-offleial Chairman 
of the District Board, Bara Bank! Besides 
numerous other charitable contributions, 
the following are the chief — Rs 1,25,000 
to the Prince of Wales’ Memorial, Lucknow, 
Rs 60,000 to Sir Harcourt Butler Technolo- 
gical Institute, (pawnpore, and Rs 1,00,000 
to the Lucknow University Member of the 
Red Cross Society. Ckmtrlbuted Rs 10,000 
to Lady Reading Child Welfare Fund and 
Rs. 6,000 to Aligarh University for Maris 
Scholarship, Vice-President of the British 
Indian Association and Member of the United 
Service Club ; Honorary Magistrate and 
Honorary Munslf, Chairman, Board. Address 
Dist. Bara Bank! ; Jahangirabad Palace, 
Lucknow. 

MOHAMMAD YAKUB, Maulvi Sir. Kt., 
Lawyer, b 27 Aug 1879 tn Wahida 
Begum, Editor, Tehzib-e-Niswan, Lahore 
{d in 1917) Educ , M A O College, Aligarh, 

' First non-offleial Chairman, Municipal Board, 
Moradabad, Senior Vice-Chairman, District 
Board , Trustee MAO College , Member, 
Court of Muslim University, Aligarh , Presided 
over All-India Muslim League Session 1927 . 
Member, Age of Consent Committee, 1928 
Member, Legis. Assembly , Deputy President, 
Legislative Assem^ , President, Legislative 

^ Assembly, 1930 ; Hon. Secretary, All-India, 
Muslim League Member, Indian Franchise 
Committee 1932 Address Mohallah Moghal- 
pur, Moradabad. i 

MOSAMMAD ZAFRULLA khan. {See 
Uhder ZafruUa Khan Chandhari Muhammad ), 


MOHAMMED YAMiN KHAN, THE HON. 
Mr , B.A , C I E , (1931), M L A., of the 
Allahabad University (1911), Bar-at-Law , 
Member, Council of State (1924) , Senior 
Vice-Cliairman, Municipal Board, Meerut b 
June 1888 m to & cousin. Educ at Meerut 
College, MAO Pollege, Aligarh and England. 
Practising as Barrister in Meerut, since Dec 
1914 Acted as Secretary of U. P War 
Fund for Meerut District , Secretary, Y M C A 
Funds, Secretary, Dist War League. Was 
elected a member of the Municipal Board, 
Meerut, in 1916 and Vice-Chairman a 
year later. Elected Member, Legislative' 
Assembly, 1920 , Member of the Legislative 
Assembly, 1920-1923. Nominated a member 
of Leg Assembly to represent U P. in 1927 
Elected Chairman, Municipal Board, June 
1928 Elected Member, Leg Assembly 
from Agra Division, 1930. Address : Junnut 
Nlshan, Meerut. 

MOHOMED ABBAS KHAN, Khan Bahadur 
Merchant Educ in Mysore A memboi 
of the representative assembly, Mysore, for 
over 20 years , served as member of Mysoio 
Legislative Council for over 10 years , as 
Hon President, Bangalore City Municipal 
Council for nearly 4 years , has been General 
Secietary, Central Mahomodan Association, 
for 25 years , Presided over non-Brahinin 
Youth League, Madras, 1928, Elected Pie- 
sident, Mysore State Muslim Conferen( e 
1932 Address Muslim Hall Road, Bangalore 
City 

MOLONEY, William Joseph, General Manager 
for the East, Reuters Limited, and General 
Manager, Associated Press of India b Ma\ 
28,1885 m Katiiarine, elder daughter of Hli 
Francis Elliot, G C M G , G C V O , Edm 
Iledemptorist College, Limerick and Ro\al 
University of Ireland Reuters’ Coirt-* 
pondent in 3’eheran, Constantinople, Pans 
Amsterdam, Copenhagen and Berlin. Addre^'> 
Reuters Limited, Bombay 

MOOKERJEE, SiB Narayan, Zamlndai of 
Uttarpara; b April 1859. Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, since 1918, m. 1878; one s 
Educ • Uttarpara School; Presidency Collegf' 
Calcutta; Chairman of the Uttarpara Mum 
clpallty since 1887, Chairman of the Bench of 
Hon Magistrates, 1889, Managing Committee 
of the British Indian Association, 1889 , a 
Member of the Asiatic Society, a life Member 
of St. John Ambulance Association ; Member 
of the Provincial Advisory Committee for 
Indian Students, 1918; a Member of the Na 
tional Liberal League, and Vice-President of 
Bengal Humanitarian Association ; elected to 
Executive Committee of All -India Laofl 
holders’ Association, 1919 Address : Uttar- 
para. near Calcutta. 

MOOKERJEE, Snt Rajendba NaTF 
K.C.I.E , K.C V.O. (1922), MIME (Hon 
Life), M I E (Ind ), D Sc (Eng ), F.A S H 
Civil Engr , b 1854. Educ London 
Missionary Institution at Bhowanlpor 
Presidency College, Civil Engineering Bram^n, 
Calcutta, Senior Partner in Martin & 'o, 
and Burn & Co , Calcutta, Member of Tndnin 
Industrial Commission, 1917-1918; Memb^ 
of Indian RaRwi^y Committee, 1920-1^'-^ 
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President, Howrah Bridge Committee, 1921 ; 
President, Bengal Betrenchment Committee, 
1922 ; Member, AlMndia Betrenchment Com> 
mlttee, 1922, Member, Indian Coal Com- 
mittee ; Royal Commission ' on Indian 
Currency and Finance, 1926, President of Board 
of Trustees, indiaii Museum, Calcutta: a Fellow 
of Calcutta Univ., Member of Courtof Visitors, 
Ind. Inst. Science, Sheriff of Calcutta, 1911 , 
Member of the Board of the Governing Body 
of Bengal Engineering College. Ex- President, 
tne Institution of Engineers (India). Member, 
Governing Body of the School of Tropical 
Medicine and Hygiene ; President, Indian 
Science Congress, 1922; Fellow, \9iatic 
Society of Bengal, President 1924-25 , 
Governor, Imperial Bank of India, 1921-1928. 
AddresB . 7, Harington Street. Calcutta. 

MOORE, W. Arthur, Editor of The Statesman, 
Classical Scholar of St John's College, 
Oxford, 1900-1904, President, Oxford Union 
Society, 1904 , b. 1880 m Maud Eileen, onl\ 
surviving child of George Maillet Educ. 
Campbell Coll., Belfast and St John’s College. 
Oxford. Secretary, Balkan Committee, 1904-08, 
during which time travelled extensively in all 
the Balkan Countries Special Correspon- 
dent of The Times for Young Turk Revolu- 
tion, 1908, and in Albania , Special Corres 
pondent, 1909, Daily Chronicle, Daily News 
and Manchester Guardian at Siege of Tabriz 
Persia Joined foreign and war staff of The 
Times, 1910 , Persian Correspondent, 1910-12 
Russian Correspondent, 191.3 , Spain, 1914 , 
Albanian Revolution, 1914; Retreat from 
Mon's and Battle of Marne, 1914, obtained 
commission in Rifle Brigade, ser\ed Darda- 
nelles, 1915 Salonika, 1915-17 (General Stafl 
Oflacer, flying, 1918, with military Jiiission 
(General Sir G T. BriJges) in Constantinople 
and the Balkans ; Squadron Loader, R. A.F. , 
demobilised May 1919 despatches twice , M 
B.E. (military) Serbian White Eagle, Greek 
Order of ihe Redeemer , Middle- Eastern 
Correspondent of The Times, 1919-22, visit 
ing Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, 
Persia'. Caucastis, India, Afghanistan, M.L A 
(Bengal) 1926-1933 Publications The 
Miracle (By ‘ Antrim Oriel,* Constable, 
1908) . The Orient Express (Constable 1914) 
Address “The Statesman,” Calcutta. 

MOOS, Dr F N X , M D , B S (Lond) , 
D.PH, (Eng), DT.M. & Hy (Eng), 
M B B S (^mbay), F R I.P H (London), 
F.C P 8 (Bombay) J P , Superintendent, 
and CJhief Medical Officer, Goculdas Tejpal 
Hospital, b 22 Axig 1893, Educ at Cathed- 
ral and New High Schools, Elphinstone 
and Grant Medical College, Bombay , TJniv 
Coll and Hospital, London ; Clinical Fellow 
in Medicine, Grant Coll , Bombay , 
Medical Registrar, J J Hospital, Bombay , 
House Surgeon, Metropolitan Hospital, 
London , Tuberculosis Medical Officer 
Boros of Stoke Newington , Hackney and 
Poplar, London ; Medical Referee, London , 
War Pensions Committee , Ijccturer on Tuber- 
culosis, University of Bombay, Hon. Physici- 
an, G. T. Hospital, Bombay , Fellow of the 
Royal Society of Public Health , Fellow, 
University of Bombay. Fellow, College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay. Pub- 


licatwns Present Position of Tuberculosis, 
Proventlon of Tuberculosis and Pandemic of 
Influenza, 1918, etc , etc Address Alice 
Buildings, Hornby Road, Fort, Botnbay. 

MOOS, NANABROr A. F., D Sc. (Bdin ) , L.C.E 
IBom ), F.R.8. (Edin.) J P , Retired Director, 
Bombay and Alibag Observatories, b, 29 Oct, 
1859. m. Bai Jeeloobui, y, d. of Byramloe 
Jeejeebhoy, Esq Educ * Bombay University 
and Edinburgh University; Prof, of Physics, 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay , for some time 
Inspector of Factories, Bombay Presidency ; 
from 1898 to 1920 Dir3Cl'>r of Bombay and 
Alibag Observatories , Follow and Syndic 
Bombay Univ , Dean in Science 1916-21 ; 
Representative of the Bombay University on 
the Advisory Committee of the Coll, of 
Engineering, Poona , Board of Tnistees of 
the Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay, and 
Board of Trustees, Victoria Technical 
Institute. Pubhralions * Papers in Royal 
Society, Edinburgh, and Publications In the 
series, Bombay Observatory's Publications, 
1896-1920. Bombay Magnetic Data and 
Discussion, 1846-1915. Vols. I and II. 
Address: Pedder Road, Bombay. 

MORENO, H.W.B., DR., B A., Ph D.. 6. 1876. 
Educ • at Calcutta University and Merchiston, 
Edinburgh. Founder Century Review, Anglo- 
Indian Recorder ex. Lecturer, Calcutta 
University , ex Member, Leg. Council, Bengal, 
efic. Hon Magte , Sealdah, Calcutta, President, 
.Anglo-Indian League (established in 1909) ; 
FiMicaHons “ History of the Bengal News- 
pa'pors," " Sorab and Rustom,” “ Story of 
the Rings; " etc Address St Thomas 
Mansion, 25/1 Elliott Road, Calcutta 

MOTICHAND, The koN Raja Sir, C.I B 
(1916), Kt (1930) ; Banker; Landlord and 
Millowner, b 2 Aug 1876 Educ. privately ; 
first Non-Official Chairman, Benares Municipal 
Board , Chairman, Benares Bank, Ltd , 
Chairman of Benares Cotton and Silk Mills, 
Ltd ; Chairman, Benares Industries, Ltd ; 
Member, U.P Legislative Council from 1913- 
1920 , Member, Council of State, since 1920 ; 
Hon Treasurer and Member of the Court and 
the Council of the Benares Hindu University ; 
Chairman o^ numerous local bodies, educa- 
tional, industrial and social ; Member, U P. 
Chamber of Commerce, Cawnpore. Address : 
Azmatgarh Palace, Benares. 

MOTILAL, BIjawaroi, M A , LL B , Dlwan-1- 
Kbas Bahudui* b 28 April 1882 m. to 
Shrimati Easturibai Educ at, Rutlam and 
Dhar and graduated from the Miiir Central Col- 
lege, Allahabad; M A from the same College; 
LL B from University School of Law ; was 
Headmaster, Victoria High School, Khaira- 
garh and Tutor to Raja Lai Bahadursingh, 
Chief of Khalragarh, 1907-1909 , was Legal 
practitioner for a few years in Central Indian 
States ; Accountant-General, Jodhpur, 1918- 
1920 ; Accountant-General, Indore, 1920-23 ; 
Finance Minister, Indore, 1923-1932. Address : 
Dhar, Central India. 

MOZOOMDAB, BaI JADUNATH BAHADUR, 
Vedanta Vaoh^spati, m A , B L., 
Kaiser-i-Hind (1915); C I E. (1921); 
ex M L.C and M L A ; Advocate and Land- 
holder. b. Octi 1859. m. Srimati Sarat* 
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kmnari, a. of late Baba Abhaya Charan 
Barker. AIuc.: Canning Coll., Lneknow and 
Free Ohnroh Coll., Galontta. Profeuor, < 
Sanskrit Oollege» Oalcntta ; Editor, Tribunet 
Lahore; Beery., Finance Dept., Kashmir, 
Prinotpal, Katmandu Coll., Nepal ; Advocate, 
Calcutta High Court. PubhemUmi : Amttva 
Prasar in 2 parts in Bengali; Commentary 
on Vedanta Philosophy in Bengali: Bellglou 
ef Love in English, essays and addreMses in 
Endidh; Appeal to young Hindus in English ; 
and numerous other works; Editor, Hindu 
Patrika, President, Jessore Medical Institute, 
Jessore Sammilam Institution and Bireewat* 
Arya VIdya Pit, and Vice-President, Jessore 
Prasanna Madhusudan Girls* School 
Addrett * Jessore, Bengal. 

MUHAMMAD ABDUL QUADIR, Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi, B A., LL B., M L A , 
Pleader, b. 26th Deo.. 1867 Edue 
Government College, Jubbnlpore, C. P. and 
MAO. College, Aligarh. Was for some time 
Headmaster, Moliindra High School, Tikam- 
garh, Orchha, Bundelkhand Practised in 
1808 at Amraoti (Berar) ; Offlciai Receiver 
(1017), Hon. Secretary, Berar Mahomedan 
Educational Conference. Addresi ‘ Amraoti 
Camp (Berar), C.P. 

MUHAMMAD, Ahmad Said Khan, Hon’blh 
CAPT. NAWAB, Sir. (See under Chhatari, 
Nawab of ) 

MUHAMMAD MUKARRAM ALI KHAN, 
MVMTAK-UD-DOWLAH NAWAB, Chief Of 
Pahasu Estate and Tasimi Jaalrdar (Jaipur 
State), b. 2 Sept. 1805. nu d ot late Koer 
Latafat All Khan, Chief of Sadabad, 2nd 
marriage, d. of Rao Abdul Hakeem Khan of 
Khairi Dist., Sharanpore. Educ, : Maharaja’s 
Coll., Jaipur and M.A.O. Coll.. Aligarh 
Was Foreign Member of the Council of State, 
Jaipur, 1022-24; Visited Europe in 1024 
PuSlieation* : Sada-i-Watan Tauqeed Nadir ; 
Bwaraiya Home Rule. Addre$*' Pahasu House, 
Aligarh. 

MUIR, Winoath Wbmtss, Ltiut-Col , C.B.E 
(1026), M.V.O. (1028), O.B B (1018), Officer 
of the Crown of Roumania 1020 ; Commander 
of the Crown of Belgium 1026 , b 12th June 
1870. Edue * Halle^ury College and the 
R.M C Sandhurst. Was in the Bedfordshire 
and Hertfordshire Regiment and 16th 
Ludhiana Sikhs (I A ) Address * C/o The 
Agent, Imperial Bank of India, Simla 

MUKANDI LAL, B A (Oxon.), Bar- at- Law, 
ex. M.L C., ex. Dv. President, U.P. Legls 
Council, b. 14th Oct. 1800. m nSe Miss 
Ball (1016) Edue: at Schools Paurl and 
Almora, in colleges at Allahabad, Benares, 
Calcutta and Christ Church, Oxford, Hist 
Hons. 1017. Called to Bar, Grays Inn, 
1018; returned to India, 1010, enrolled 
Advocate, Allahabad High Court, 1910 ; 
eieoted to U. P. Legislative (Council for 
Garhwal, 1928 and 1026. Writes to Hindi 
and English periodicals and is an exponent and 
critic of Indian Art. Address : “ Vijaybhawan” 
Lansdowne, Dist. Garhwal. U.P. 

MUKERJEA, SattA Vrata, BA. (Oxon). 
Fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, 
London ; Suba, Baroda Service, 1932 
b, 6 Feb. 1887 m. Sm. Aruna Devi, 


M.A., nie Besbaroa, niece of Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet. One s. one d. Edue: 
St. Xavier’s and Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and Exeter Coll. Oxford. Entered Baroda 
Service, 1011. Conducted the Census of 
Baroda State 1021. Suba in three districts, 
1022-1028 ; CUef Secretary to Government, 
1020; Revenue Commissioner, 1020-80 , 
Census Commissioner for the Second time, 
1030-32; reorganised the Central Secretariat 
after the model of British India, 1010-20 ; 
was largely instrumental in the reorMnlsation 
of the local boards ; as member of the Baroda 
University Commission was mainly respon- 
sible for drafting its Report, 1026-27 
Publieations : Constitutional Reforms in 
Baroda, Census Reports of 1921 ; and other 
offlciai publications. Address: JBiace Course 
Road, Baroda. 

MUKERJI, Lal Gopal, The Hon Sir B.A 
LL B , Judge High Court, Allahabad h 
29 July 1874 m Srimati Nalini Devi 
Edue Ghazipur Victoria High School and 
Muir Central Coll , Allahabad Practised at 
Ghazipur, 1896-1902 , joined Judicial Service 
of United Provinces, 1902 , was Munsiff from 
1902 to 1914 , District and Sessions Judge 
from 1014 to 1923 , was deputed to Legisla- 
tive Department of Government of India as 
an officer on Special Duty, 1921-22 , was 
appointed to officiate as Judge of High Ck)urt 
in December 1923 , was additional Judge 
of the High Court, 1924-1026 , was made 
permanent Judge in March 1026, knighted 
in June 1082, was appointed to officiate 
as Chief Justice in July 1932 again In Oct 
1032 PtMiealions . Law of Transfer of 
Property, Ist Edition, 1926, (2nd Edition, 
1931). Address Allahabad. 

MUKBRTI, Manmatha Nath, ThhHon Mr 
JUBTIOB, MA. (Cal.), B.L., Puisne Judge, 
High Court, Calcutta since 1924, b. 28 Oct 
1874. m. Sm. Sureswari Debt, eldest d 
of Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee. Edue.i Albert 
Collegiate School and College, Presidency 
College, Calcutta, and Ripon College Law 
Classes. Vakil, Calcutta High Coun, from 
Dec. 1808 to Dec. 1923. Address : 8-1, 
Hand Street, Calcutta. 

ifUKHSEJEE, Babu JoasNDRA Nath, M.a., 
B.L., Advocate, High Court, (3aloutta 
b, 28rd June 1861. m. tf. of late Babu Hari* 
oath Cbatteriee, of the Provincial Executive 
Service. Edue,: Presidency College and 
Hindu School, and Government Pathashala, 
Calcutta. Prai^lsed as pleader at Puroea. 
1886-1008 ; was Municipal Commissioner. 
Vice-Chairman, Pumea Municipality; and 
Chairman altogether for about 18 years : 
Member of Bengal Legislative Council (1905' 
1007), practised Calcutta High Court from 
1008 : Prof.crf Hindu Lawin the Calcutta 
College from 1000-1010 ; ChiUman Profe^ 
■ors, Criminal Law in that Coll., 181^* 1,^’ 
Member. L^islative Assembly, 1®21'23 
Publieatums : (1) The Legislative Assemb > 
and its work (brochure) ; (2) Dllettantlsin jj 
Social Legislation ; (8) An address on Hindu 
music deleted at ** Indian Musical 
held at Government House, Calcutta, on 
Dec. 1020. Address: 18, Pran Kls9«a 
Mookerjee Road Tallah, Calentta. 
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MUKHEEJEB, Thb Hok. SkuuT L0K«- 
iri.Ta» Zunind&r, having properttM extending 
over many districts; an Executive of Uttar- 
para Municipality; Member of Council of 
Stote. b. i^rU 1000. m. Srlmatl SaUabala 
Devi, d. of lUl Bidiadur Bamiadan Chatter- 
]ee, Jietired Mgte. of Bankura. Bdue.: Uttar- 
para Qovt. High School and Presidency Col- 
lege, Calcutta. Elected Commissioner. Ut- 
tarpara Municipality in 1021 , was Chairman 
for some time in 1024 and again in 1025 ; 
at present an executive of the Municipality , 
now an elected Member, Council of State, 
for West Bengal Constituency. AddrMt . 

** Eajendra Bhaban Uttarpara, Bengal. 

MULLAH, Jal FhiboZSHAH, M.A., F L S., 
F. Z. 8., F.B.S. ; Prof, of Biology, Director, 
Zoological Laboratory, St. Xavier^s College, b. 
26 March 1884. Educ : St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay , Professor, Examiner, University of 
Bombay PiMvcatvma : ** Animal Types for 
College Students**. Addre»t : ** Vakil Terrace**, 
Lam&gton Boad, Grant Hoad, Bombay. 

MULLICK, Bai PR014ATHA Nath Bahadur, 
Bharat- Bani-Bhusan, Hon. Secretary, Cal- 
cutta House Owners' Association. Presi- 
dent, North Calcutta Defence Association 
Served on the Calcutta Municipality as 
a nominated Commissioner, Improvement 
Trust, Calcutta Exhibition 1923, etc. 
Address ; 129, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 

MUMTAZUDDOLA^ Nawab Sib Mohammad 
Faitazau Khan, K.C.V.O., K.C.I.B., C.8.I., 
O.B.B., Nawab of Pahasu, Minister, Jaipur 
State, b. 4 Nov. 1851. Late Member of 
Supreme and Provincial Legislative Councils. 
Address ; Nawab’s House, Jaipur. 

HUNINDBA DEB, BAl Mahasai-Kumar, 
ML.C., of the Bansberla BaJ. 6. 26 Aug 
1874 , Educ. ; Hooghly College and St 
Xavier’s College ; Member of Bengal Legis. 
Council ; Hony. Magistrate, Hooghiy ; Non- 
official Visitor, Hooghly District and Seram- 
pore, Sub-Jail ; Chairman, Bansberla 
Municipality : Vice-President, All-India and 
President, All- Bengal Library Association , 
Chairman. Bansabati Co-operative Bank Ltd, 
Kayastha Co-operative Bank Ltd , Calcutta , 
Director, Tarakeshwar Co-operative Sale 
and Supply Society Ltd ; Member, Hooghly 
District Board, Hony Secretary, Historical 
Besearch Society , President, Bansberla 
labile Library, Working Men’s Institute , 
Night Schools , Bansberla Girls’ School , 
Ban^ya Granthalaya Parishat , Hooghly 
District Library Association , Kallghat 
Perpetual Club and Library , B. M. Sporting 
Club ; Vice-President, Hooghly Landholders’ 
Association , Kalighat People’s Association, 
Chinsurah Physical Institute , Editor,* 
"Pathagar;** late Editor, The EaHern Voxce^ 
an EngUsh Daily ; The Uniied Seni^al, an 
English Weekly; The Pumima^ a Bengali 
Monthly, Author of several historical works, 
Calcutta; Addreee : 21F, Banl Sankari Lane, 
Kalighat. 

HUNMOHANDAS BAMJT, Thb Hon. SIR, Kt. 
(1927), J.P., Merchant and MiUowner. Educ. 
Bombay BUgh School. Bepreaented Indian 

t commercial community in the old Bombay 
Legis. Clouncil from 1910 to 1020 ; served 


on the Municipal Corporation for 18 years ; 
elected President of the Corporation for 
1912-13 , served also on the Committees of 
Indian Merchants' C?hamber, Bombay Mill- 
owners* Association and President, Bombi^ir 
Native Piece-goods Merchants' Association 
for 88 years ; was President of Indian Mer- 
chants* Chamber, 1907-18 and again in 1024 
and of the Bombay Miilowners* Association 
in 1909 .served several periods on the Board 
of the Bombay Port Trust; was member 
for a number of years of the Board of Trustees 
of V. J. Technical Institute ; was a member 
of the Advisory Committee to the Director 
of Industries , and of the Advisory Board 
the Development Department; was a 
member of the Advisory (jommittee of the 
B B C. I. Bailway. Bepresented Indian 
Merchants' Chamber on the Legislative 
Assembly, 1021-28; served on the Braith- 
waite Committee, Ballway Advisory Commit- 
tee, Batlwsy Bisk Note Committee, and 
Income-Tax Committee. Elected Member of 
Connell of State, June 1925 and re-elected In 
November 1925. Member. Council of State, 
1925-1930. Addreee: Bidge Boad, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

MUNSHI, Kahaialal Maniklal, B a,. LL.D.. 
Advocate, Bombay High Court b 29 Deo, 
1887. m. Lilavatl Sheth, a Jain widow, 
an authoress of repute in Gujarati language, 
1926. Edtte : Dalai High School, Broaim ; 
Graduated from Baroda College, 1906, LL, B. 
of Bombay University, 1910 ; passed Advo- 
cate’s Examination 1018. Enrolled as 
Advocate, Bombay High Court, 1913 ; Joint- 
Editor *' Young India,** 1915 ; Secretary, 
Bombay Home Buie League, 1919-20 ; 
President, Sahitya Sausad, ^mbay, since 
1922 ; Editor of the Cyclopesdia of (lujarati 
literature ; Elected by the registered gradua- 
tes to the Senate of the Bombay University 
1925 ; Elected Vice-President of the Gujafat 
Sahitya Parishad Mandal (Literary Con- 
ference) April 1926 , Elected to the SyndioRte 
of the Bombay University, September 1926 ; 
Appointed a Member of the Baroda University 
Commission by His Highness the Maharaja 
Gaikwar, September 1926 ; Elected Chairman 
of the Gujarati Board of Studies of the Bombay 
University 1927 ; Elected to the Bombay 
Legislative Council for the Bombay Univer- 
sity, April 1927 ; Appointed Chairman of the 
Committee of the Government of Bombay to 
introduce compulsory physical training in 
schools 1927 ; member of the Committee 
appointed by the Government of Bombay to 
report on the reorganisation of primary and 
secondary education in the msidency ; 
Elected member of the Academic Council 
and Board of Post-Graduate Studies, Bombay 
University 1929 ; Joined Satyagraha 20th 
April 1080 ; Arrested 2lBt AprU 1930 for 
Salt Satyagraha at Bhatia Bag, Bombay ; 
sentenced on 22nd April 1080 to six months* 
imprisonment by the Chief Presidency Magis- 
trate, Bombay ; released on Ist October 1980; 
appointed substitute member of the Working 
Committee October 1980 ; Elected member 
of the AU-India Congress Committee, 1980- 
1981 : arrested in Jan, 1988. PublieeMom : 
Prithivl-VatUldi, PatUm^^Prabhuta, 
ratno Nath, BajadhiraJ, Bhagavan XantUya, 
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Vernl. Vasulat* £ono Vank, Swapnadrashta , 
Pawanxe Plays : Furandar Paranjaya, Avi- 
bhakta Atma» Tarpan Fatra Samovadi, 
Dbruvaswamlni Devi : Kakani Shashi ; Soeial 
plays. Vava Shethnu Swatantrya; Be Kharab 
Jan • Agnankit , Brahmacharyashram , Shoh- 
Sambhrain, Shishu ane Sakhi — Part II 
Thodank Easa-Darshano, Adi Vachano Lopa 
Mudra Vishva Eatha Part I , Part II Shamber 
Kanya Deve-Dltheli Gujarat and its Litera- 
ture (In press In England) , Nari Bln-jawabdar 
Kahani and Narmad-Arvachino-ma-Adya and 
several short stories, essays, etc Address 
Gilbert Building, Babulnath Eoad, Bombay 7. 

MUN8HT, Mrs. Lilavati Eanaialal. b 
1899. m K. M Munshl, Advocate, Secretary, 
Sahita Sansad, Bombay ; Secretary, Strl Sewa 
Sangh, Bombay ; joined Satyagraha, 1930 ; 
appointed Vice-President, Bombay War 
Council, 1930 ; arrested 4th July 1930 , 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment by 
the Chief Presidency Magistrate, Bombay , 
released at the end of October 1930 , organised 
Bombay Swadeshi Market 1930 ; elected 
member, All-India Congress Committee, 
1981; arrested in Jan 1932, released 26th 
Jan 1933, appointed Vice-President, 
Naremad Centenary Committee Pnhhcatwns 
short stories. Essays, Jivarmanthi Jadati, a 
collection of short stories and plays, etc 
Address * ^lilbert Building, Babulnath Road, 
Bombay 7 ' ' 

MURPHY, STEPHEN iTAMES, THE HON MR 
JUSTICE, ICS, Judge Bombay High Court 
h 13th June, 1875 Ediic. Framllngham 
College, and Univ. College, London , appointed 
after examination of 1898 ; arrived, 24th 
Nov. 1899, and served in Bombay as Asst 
Collator and Magistrate and Asst. Judge, 
District and Session Judge, Nov. 1917, 
Remembrancer of Legal Affairs and Secretary 
to Government, Legal Department, Nov 1922, 
Judicial Commissioner, States of Western 
India, October 1924 ; District and Sessions 
Judge, 1928 , Offg Judge, High Court, 
Bombay, June, 1928, confirmed 4pril 1929 
Address High Court, Bombay. 

fiCURSHIDABAD, Nawab Bahadur of, 
K.C.S.I., KC.V.O., The Hon. Ihtisham-ul- 
Mulk, Rais-ud-Dowla, Amlr-ul-Omrah, Nawab 
Asef Kudr Syud Sir W asef Ali Meerza, Khan 
Bahadur, Mahabut Jung, premier noble of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa; 38th in descent 
from the Pro];^et of Arabia ; b 7 Jan. 1875; 
m. 1898, Nawab Sultan Dulin Fugfoor Jahan 
Begum Sahc ba Heir apparent * Murshid- 
sada Asif Jah Syed Wares Ali Meerza Educ 
In India, under private tutors and in England, 
at Sherborne, Rugby, and Oxford ; has six 
times been Mem. of Bengal Leg Council 
Address : The Palace, Murshidabad. 

MUSPRATT, Sydney Frederick, Major 
general, C.B (1930) ; C S.I. (1922) , C I E 

S 921); D.S.O. (1916), Commander, Peshawar 
istrict. b» 11th Sep 1878. m Rosamopde 
Barry, youngest d of Sir E. Barry, (Bart ) 
Educ, United Service College and Sandhurst 
Commissioned 1898. Joined 12th Bengal 
Cavalry 1899 ; N W Frontier, 1908 ; Great 
War In France (^1 914-18); Deputy Director, 
Mljltary Intelligence, A H Q India, 1919-21 , 
Director^ Military Opesations, A H.Q^ India, 


in India, 


1927-29 , Deputy Chief of General Staff, 
India, 1929-31 , Secretary, Military Depart- 
ment, India Office, 1931 33 Address 
Flagstaff House, Peshawar, N.W F P. 

MURTRIB, David James, O.B E , I S O 
Dy. Dlr.-Gen., Post Offices, 1916-1921 (re- 
tired) ; b. 18 Dec 1864, Educ. Doveton Prot 
Coll., Madras. But. Govt. Service in Post 
Office, 1884 , Pres. Postmaster, Bombay, 
1913-16. Address hooland^* 8, Cunning- 
ham Road, Bangalore. 

HUTALIK, Vishnu Narayan altas Annasaheb, 
B.A , First Class Sardar of the Deccan, 
Inamdar and Saranjamidar Member, 

Legislative Assembly, b. 6 Sept 1879 
m S. Ramabaisaheb, d. of Mr. K 
Bhiranhi, Pearl Merchant. Educ. * at 
Satara High School and the Deccan Coll , 
pQona. Member, Bombay Legislative Council 
for the Deccan Sard are, 1921-1923 President, 
Inamdars* Central Association, 1914 and on- 
wards to the present day, Chairman, Satara 
City Municipality, for 4 years Member of Dist 
and Taluka Local Board, Satara. for over 15 
years. Was appointed non-official member of 
Army Accounts Committee, 1925-26, to repre- 
sent Legis Assembly on the Committee, Presi- 
dent of the Ist Provincial Confee of Sirdars, 
Inamdars and Watandars, 1926 and President, 
Provincial Postal Confee , 1926. Elected 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Provincial Conference of Shri Sardars and 
Inamdars, 1927 and in 1931 A leader of the 
Deputation to H E Lord Chelmsford and Mr 
Montague, Secretary of State,. 1917,- repre- 
sented Sardars and Inamdars' interests befort 
the Franchise and Functions Committees of 
1919 Leader of the Deputation of Sirdars 
and Inamdars for giving evidence before tin 
Simon (commission, 1928 Leader of t\\o 
deputation 1927 and 1929 to H E the Governor 
on bahalf of Sardars and Inamdars oi tin 
Presidency Raiserl to be First Class Sard.ir 
of the Deccan in September 1930 Nomniattil 
Member of the Provincial Franchise Comniittte 
1932 I vbhcations Currenev System <‘l 
India in Marathi Address Shanwar Petli 
Satara City 

MTIZAFFAR KHAN, Khan Babapttr, Nauap 
(y I E , Reforms Commissioner, Punjab h liinl 
January 1880 Educ Mission High School 
Julluiider, and Government College, Lahoie 
Joined (Government Service as Mun'^df , 
promoted as Extra Assistant Coramaiidni, 
served as Mlrmunshi to Sir Michael ' O’ll'vv^r 
during Great War, Orient Secretary, halo 
Afghan Peace delegation 1919, Sir UeniA 
Dobbs Kabul Mission 1923 , Oriental Seen t-u >, 
British Legation, Kabul, in 1921 undei 
Francis Humphreys , Joined Political Depart 
ment 1924, Director, Information Bunau 
1925, Reforms Commissioner since 
1931, Khan Bahadur, 1917, Nawab 
and C T E 1931 Publvcatwn Sword Hand ot 
the Empire — a war publication Addn^'' 
Lahore 

MYSORE, HIS HiaHNESS YUVARAJA OF, SB 

Sri Kanthirava Narasimharaja Wapi'^a 
Bahadur, G C I.E b 5 June 1888, j \ 
late Maharaja Sii Chamarajendra Wadi> 
Bahadur, m 1 7th June 1910 One s 
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Jaya Chamaraja Wadiyar and three daughters. 
Takes keen Interest in welfare of people and in 
all matters of education, health and industry 
Address Mysore. 

NABHA, Gurcharan Singh, ex-Maharaja of, 
FRGS,MRAS,6 14 March 1883 , s 1911 
Educ ‘privately. Travelled good deal in India 
and abroad ; Mem., Viceroy's Council, 1906>08 ; 
Pres, of Ind Nat. Soc Confce , 1909; 

attended Coronation of King, accompanied 
by Maharani, 1911. Abdicated, 1923. 

NADKAR, Dewan Bahadur Khanderao 
Gangadhar Rao, 1876 s of Gangadhar Rao 
Nadkar. Educ at Anand College, Dhar and 
Muir Central College, Allahabad Khasgl 
Bewan and Member in charge of Finance 
and Education of Dhar State Council , 
appointed Dewan and Vice-President of 
State Council, 1920 Rao Bahadur, 1924 , 
Dewan Bahadur, 1931. Address Dewan ’s 
House, Dhar, C. I. 

NAG, Giris Chandra, Rai Bahadur, M A ,B L 
b 26 June 1861 m Sreetnati Kunjalata, d. 
of Rai Saheb P C Deb of Sylhet. Edwc 
Calcutta Prcsldencv College Professor, 
Ravenshaw Coll, Cuttack (1886-1890), 
Pleader, Sylhet Judge’s Court, 1890-1892 , 
Member, Assam Civil Service, 1892-1919, 
Member, Dacca Dniversitv Court, and 
Member, Leg Assembly Publications “ Back 
to Bengal." Address Bakshi Bazar, Dacca. 

NAGOD, Raja Mahendra Singh, Raja of; 
b 5 February 1916. His dynasty has ruled 
at Nagod for over six centuries , his State 
has area of 501 souare miles, and population 
of 68,166, his salute being nine guns 
Address' Nagod, Baghelkhand." 

NAGPUR. R. C. Bishop op , see Coppel. 

NAIDU, Sarojini, MRS , Fellow of Roy. Soc of 
Lit. in 1914 ; h. Hyderabad, Deccan, 
13 Feb. 1879. Educ : Hyderabad , King’s 
Coll , London ; Girton Coll , (Jambridge. 
Published three volumes of poetry 
In English, which have been trans- 
lated into all Indian vernaculars, and some 
into other European languages , also been 
set to music; lectures and addresses on ques- 
tions of soci^, religious, and educational and 
national progress; specially connected with 
Women’s Movement in India, and welfare of 
Indian students. President, Indian National 
Congress, 1925. Address • Congress House, 
Bombay 4. 

NAIR, Chettur Madhavan, The Hon. Mr 
Justice, BA, Bar-at-Law. Judge, High 
Court, Madras, b. 24th Jan. 1879. m, Sree- 
mathi Palat Parukutty Ammah, eldest d. 
of Sir C. Sankaran Nair Educ, Victoria Coll., 
Palghat, Pachaiyappas and Christian Col- 
leges, Madras, Law Coll , Madras, Univ. Coll. 
London, and also the laddie Temple, London. 
Enrolled in the Madras High Court. 1904; 
officiated as Vi<»-Princlpal, Law Coll , Madras, 
1909; Law Reporter, 1916-16, apptd 
Prof., 1916-20, Govt Pleader, 1919-23, 
Advocate- General, Madras, 1923-24 , Judge 
of High Court 1924, confirmed 1927 
Address " Spring Gardens,'* Nungambau- 
kam, Madras. 


NAIR, Sir Mannath Krishnan, Kt. (1930) ; 
Dewan Bahadur (1916) Member, Executive 
Council, Government of Madras (1928); b. 
August 1870 Educ * Alathur, Calicut, and 
Christian College and Law College, Madras 
Vakil, Calicut Bar, Ch. Justice, Travancore 
High Court, for four years Dewan, Travancore, 
May 1914 to July 1920 Address Mohana 
Vilas, Ormes Road, Kilpauk, Madras. 

NTAMBIAR, Chandroth Kudali THAZHATH 
ViTriL Kunhi Kamharan, Landlord, M.T-.A. 
b. Dec 1888. m Kalllat Madhavl Amma, d, 
of V. Ryru Nambiar, B.A., B.L., High Court 
Vakil Educ : at the Mission High School, 
Breimen College, Tellicherry and Madras 
Medical College Succeeded to the manage- 
ment of the Chandroth estate after the death 
of his brother in 1912 . in 1914 was elected 
to the Tellicherry Taluk Board and in 1916 
to the Malabar District Board In 1924 was 
returned to the Legislative Assembly as the 
representative of the Madras Landholders 
Snueeded to the Karanavanshlp of Koodall 
House in 1932 Address Koodali N Malabar. 

NANAVATY, COL Sir Byrajcji Hormasji, 
Kt (1930), F R C S (Ed ), F C P S , L M 
AS (with honours) , I.M S , Khan Bahadur 
(1910), CIB, Juno (1925) , Consulting 
Surgeon and Physician , Specialist in 
Eye Diseases from Royal Ophthalmic 
Hospital, Moorfields, London , b Decem- 
ber 1861, m Dhanbal, daughter of the 
late Mr M N Nanavatty (Treasury Officer, 
Surat) and cousin of Mr E M Nanavatty, 
ICS Educ Ahmedabad and Bombay and later 
on in London and Edinburgh ; held for many 
years the posts of Lecturer of Surgery (clinical) 
and operative and midwifery in one of the 
provincial medical schools of the Bombay 
Presidency Was subsequently i^pointed 
Civil Surgeon, Surat Appointed a Fellow of 
the Bombay University In 1897 and is now 
also an ordinary Fellow, Was for many years 
Examiner In Surgery and Midwifery in tfco 
L M A S and MB, B S Examinations 
of the Bombay University, and also in the 
L C P S and M C P S. examinations of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, Bombay, 
of which Council he is also a member. A 
Municipal Councillor of over 26 years' standing 
and Chairman, Sanitary Committee President, 
Hemabhai Institute, Vice-President of four 
important public bodies, viz., Ahmedabad 
Mimicipalitv, Ahmedabad Sanitary Associa- 
tion and the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals and of Red Cross Society, 
Member of the Coimcil of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, Bombay, and of the Civil 
Hospital Advisory Committee and of 
the Committees of Becherdas Dispensary, 
Victoria Jubilee Hospital for Women and 
Leper Asylum and Mental Hospitals , Is 
also Hon Secretary of Bechardas Dispensary ; 
a leading Freemason and a Past Master of 
Lodge Salem In 1928 was also elected Hon. 
Member of Lodge Hope and Sincerity. Was 
awarded by Government a gold medal for 
services rendered during the Ahmedabad riots 
of 1919 In February 1929 was raised to the 
rank of an Hon. Col , Medical Corps, Indian 
Territorial Forces. Fublxeahcns : ** Duties and 
ResponsibilitieB of Practitioners and Student# 
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of Bledicine,'* ** On Different Methods of 
Cataract Extraction,*' ** Ursemia foUowii^ on 
Catheterism/* ** Glioma Betinse, etc. AdarM. 
Ahmedabad. 

NAl!n>Y, SBiBOHAirDEA, M.A. (1920), M.L 0 , 
Maharaja of Kashnbaxar, Bengal. 6. 1897. 
m. 1917 second Bajkumari of the late Hon. 
Baja Promoda Nath Roy of Dighapatia. 
Bdue, : Berhampore Coll., Bengal, and Presi- 
dency Coil.. Caloatta; Chairman, Berham- 
pore Municipality , was Member of District 
Board, Berhampore, and Membe^ Bengal 
Legislative Council (since 1924) , ex-Presldent, 
British Indian Association and President, 
Bengal Mahajan 8abha , President, Board of 
Management, K. N. College, Berhampore, 
Member, Historical Society and Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Munshidabad Association, 
Life Member, Viswa Bharatl, and Member 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, 
Address * “ Rajbari.'* Hasimbazar, or 302, 

Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 

NARASIMHA RAO, Rao Bahadur. S. V , B A., 
Rao Bahadur, June 1012 , Presented Darbar 
Medal, Dec. 1011 , b 21st Oct 1873 , Educ, 
Madras Christian College , Graduate 1803 , 
had journalistic training in the ofbce of 
‘ The Hindu * in 1808 , enrolled as Pleader 
in 1800 , was Municipal Chairman from 
1008- to 1010, Vice-President District 
Board, 1010-20 , President, District Educa- 
tional Council, 1022-30 , Member, Andhra 
University Senate, 1026-20 , Attended All- 
India National Congress Sessions from 1003 to 
1017 , Member of the All-India Congress 
Committee for the years 1012, 1013 and 1017 , 
Joined Indian National Liberal Federation in 
1010 and also a member of its Council , 
President, Kurnool Urban Bank, 1016-20 , 
President, District Co-operative Central Bank 
1021-31 , Member of the Board of Management 
of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank , 
resided over the Anantapur District Co- 
operative Conference (1023) and Bellary 
District Co-operative Conference (1030L 
President of the Kurnool United Club, 
1924-32 , President, Bar Association from 
1931 , General Secretary, Reception Committee 
of the XVII Madras Provincial Conference 
held at Kurnool in 1910 , appeared before the 
Functions Committee presided over by Hon 
Mr. Feetham in connection with the inaugura- 
tion of the Montagu- Chelmsford Reforms in 
January, 1919, Gave evidence before the 
Lothian Committee in 1032 and the Andhra 
University Committee. Address, Kurnool. 

NABAYANASWAMI CHETTI, Thb Hon. 
Dbwan Bahadur. Member, Council of State. 
b. 28 September, 1881. Merchant and Land- 
lord ; President, Madras Corporation for 
1927 and 1028 ; Member of the Senate 
of the Madras University ; Member of 
the Council of AflUlated Colleges re- 
resenting District Board and Municipa- 
ties of Ohlngleput District; Hon. 
Secretary, Madras Presidency Discharged 
Prisoners' Aid Society ; Provincial Visitor to 
Presidenoy Jails ; President, Depressed 
Classes Idsskm Society ; Member, Town 
Planning Trust Board representing Corpora- 
^on« Member of the Advisory Board of 


the M. & 8. M. By ; Member, Madras 
Labour Board ; Member, South India Chamber 
of Commerce * President, Pachaiyappa's Trust 
Board , Member, Tramway Advisory Board ; 
Member, Madras Port Trust; Director, City 
Co-operative Bank, Egmore Benefft Society 
and Co-operative Central Land Mortgage 
Bank, Ltd.; was Member of the Executive 
Comimttee of the Countess of Dufferin Fund. 
Visitor of the Criminal Settlement at Madras 
and Pallavaram ; Vice-President of the S. P. 
C.A. and Madras Children's Aid Society ; 
Member, Cinema Board ; Member, Council of 
State; Member, Central Board of Railways, 
Member, Governing Body of the Lady 
Hardinge Medical College Hospital for Women, 
Member, Central Committee, Countess of 
Dufferin Fund, Delhi , Member of Excise 
Licensing Board, Madras , Member of the 
Academic Council, President of the Town 
Planning Committee, Chairman of the Cherries 
Committee, Member of the Labour Advisory 
Board formed by the Government of Madras, 
Member of the Governing Body of the Ir^rial 
Council of Agricultural Research, Delhi, 
Director of the Mylapore Hindu Permanent 
Fund Ltd , Vice-President of the District 
Educational Council , President of the Dt 
Secondary Education Board , Chairman of 
the Advisory Board to the General Hospital, 
Madras, Member of the Advisory Board to the 
Government Gosha Hospital, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the V P Hall, was 
for a short time a Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, Chairman of the Board 
of Visitors of the Junior Certified School, 
Ranipet, Honorary Inspector of Certified 
Schools of this Presidency , Non-Official 
Visitor to the Government Mental Hospital 
Director of the Muthialpet High School , Mem 
bei of the Board of Industries, Member of the 
Cinema Board , Honorary Visitor of the 
Agricultural Colley, Coimbatore , Member 
of the Admission Board to the Presideniv 
College , Member of the Advisory Council of 
the Queen Mary’s College, for Women 
Address . ** Gopathi Vila," San Thome, 

Madras. 

NARIMAN, SIR TXMUXJI BHIOAJI, KT., M.R T 
P. (Edinburgh), Hon. Causa, 1022 : Sheriff of 
Bombay, 1922-23. Chief Physician. Pars) 
^ins-in Hoepital ; President, Ccdlege of 
Physlciane and Suneons; 6. Naveari, 3 rd 
Sept. 1848 ; Edue . : Grant M.C. ; Blphinstone 
Coil.: Fellow of Bombay Univ., 1888 ; J.P*. » 
Syndic in Medicine, 1801 ; a Dean in Faculty 
of Medicine, 1001-02 ; Mem., Bombay Leg 
Council, 1909; Mem. of Provincial Advisory 
Committee, 1910 ; Member, Bombay Medical 
I Council, 1018 ; Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation for 16 years. Addfsss . Fort, 
Bombay. 

NABSINGABH, HiS HIGHNESS SRI HUZUR 
Baja Vikram Singh Sahib Bahadur, o 
21 September 1909 , belongs to Paramar 
or Ponwar branch of Agnlkul Bajputo. »» 
daughter of the heir-apparent of Cutoh Stotf, 
June 1920, «. 1924. Educ , : Daly College , 
Indore and Mayo College, AJmere. State is 
734 sq. miles in extent and has population 
l,18,i^8: salute of 11 guns. Address 
Narsingarh, C.I. 
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NASIK, Bishop of (Rt. Rst. Philip Hbnky 
Loyd, M.A.), 6. July 8, 1884. Educated 
at Eton and King’s College, Cambridge, (late 
Scholar and Ist class Classical Tripos). On being 
ordained deacon in the Diocese of London, 
became Curate of St. Mary of Eton, Hackney 
Wick. Vioe-Prlnclpal of Cuddesdon College 
from 1912 to 1916, when he came to India as 
an S.P G Missioner. Assistant Missionary at 
Miri 1915-1917, Chaplain to Bishop Palmer 
of Bombay 1917-1919, 8 P. G. Missioner at 
Ahmednagar 1917-1926. Consecrated Asst. 
Bishop of Bombay with special charge of 
Amednagar and Aura Qgabad 1925 Appointed 
first Bishop of the new Diocese of Nasik, 1929 
Address : Nasik. 

N^ATARAJAN, EamaKSHI, B.A. ^Madras Uni- 
versity), 1889, Editor, The Ind%an Social 
Reformsft Bombay ; 6. 24th Sept. 1888. 
Eaue.: St. Peter’s H. S., Tanjore ; ^s. Coll., 
Madras : Govt. Coll., Eumbakiwam ; and Law 
OoU.. Madras: Headmaster, Aryan H. S., 
Trlinioane, Madras; Asst. Editor, the Hindu, 
Madras; Pres., Madras Prov. Soe. Oonfce , 
Kurnool, 1911; and Pres., Bombay Prov. Soc 
Confce., Bijapur, 1918. President, Mysore 
Civic and Social Progress Conference. 1921, 
and President, Kational Social Conference, 
Ahmedabad, 1921; General Secretary, Indian 
National Sodal Conference, 1928-24. Presi- 
dent, 40th Indian National Social Conference, 
Madras, 1927. Publications : Presidential 
addresses at above Conferences; Report of 
Census of Hyderabad (Deccan), 1911. A 
Reply to Miss Katherine Mayo’s “ Mother 
India *’ (G. A. Natesan Co., Madras) 

Address: The Indian SochU Reformer Office, 
Fort, Bombay, and ” Kamakshi House,” 
Bandra, Bombay. 

NATESAN, The Hon. Mr. G. A., head of G. A. 
Natesan Co , and Editor, The lndia% 
Review, Member, Council of State, b. 25th 
August 1873. Edue. : High School. Kum- 
bakonam ; St, Joseph’s School, TrichlDopoly; 
H. H. School, Trlplloane ; Presidency College, 
Madras University, B.A. (1897), Fellow of the 
Univ. and Commissioner, Madras Corpn. Has 
taken a leading part in Congress work. Joined 
Moderate Conference. 1919. Sec., Madras 
Liberal League. Joint Secretary, National 
Liberal Federation of India, 1922; visited 
Canada on Empire Parliamentary Delega- 
tion in 1928, attended Universities Con- 
ference, 1929 , Chairman, Retrenchment 
Committee for Stores, Printing and Stationery. 
Presented with a public address in Madras on 
August 24, 1933, his sixty-first birthday, 
appointed member of the Indian Tariff Board, 
September 1933 Publications chiefly patriotic 
literature and spe^hes, etc., of public men, 
” What India Wants.” ” Autonomy within 
the Empire ”. Address : ” Mangma Vilas,” 
Luz, Mylapore, Madras. 

NATHUBHAl, TRIBHOTAJTDAS MANaAlPAS, 
J.P.; Hon. Mag. and Fellow of Unlv., Bombay, 
ffiietbor Head of Kapol Banya community, 
resigned presldentehip after tenure thereof 
for 25 years, 1912. A. 26 Oct. 1856. BAue. : 
CM. Xavier’s Coll., Bombay. Was for 20 
years an elected Mem. of Bombay Mun. 
Oorpn. ; has been Hon. Mag. since estabUih- 


ment of Courts of Bench Magistrates 
in Bombay. Address: Sir Mangaldas House, 
Lamington Road, Bombay 

NAWAB SALAR JUNG BAHADUR, 6. 13 
June 1889. Edue,: at Nizam College; 
Prime Minister of Hyderabad, 1912-14. 
Address : Hyderabad, Deccan. 

NAWAZ, Bboam Shah, d. of late Sir Muhammad 
Shah, K C S I , m 1911, Mian Shah Nawaa, 
Barrister, Lahore 6. 7 April, 1898. Edue .* 
Queen Mary’s College, Lahore. Entered public 
service at a very early age when still in pnrdah 
at her instance the All-India Muslim Women's 
Conference passed resolution against polygam 
1917 , gave up purdah in 1920 and since they 
actively engaged in educational and social 
reform matters ; Member of several important 
hospital and maternity and welfare commit- 
tees , Member of the Punlab Board of Film 
Censors since 1926 ; first Muslim woman to 
represent her sex in AU-India Muslim League of 
Executive Committee , Member of Provincial 
Executive Committee and AU-India General 
Committee of the Red Cross Society, Punjab, 
at Delhi, 1927 , first woman to be elected as 
Vice-Prei^dent of the 42nd Social Reform 
Conference, Lahore, 1929 , acted as her father’s 
honorary secretary when he attended as a 
delegate to the Impeyial Conference, London. 
1930 , Woman delegate to the Indian Rouna 
Table Conference (1930-32). Publications : 
Husan Hara Begum in Urdu , several 
pamphlets on educational and social matters ; 
regular contributor to various Women’s 
Journals in India. Address Iqbal Mansil, 
Lahore 

NAYDU, Rai Bahadur Kona Shriniwab Rao, 
B A , LL B. (Allahabad) ; Minister of Indus- 

[ tries and Local 8elf-(R)vernmcnt, Central 
Provinces b 22nd May 1877. m. to 
Laximibal Nayudu, d of late Mr B Narsingrao 
Nayudu, Government and Railway Contractor, 
Khandwa Edue * CoUegiate High School, 
Jubbulpore, UJjain and Agra Collies. 
Joined Wanlha Bar in 1899 , enrolled ffigh 
Court Pleader in 1904 ; elected President, 
Maratha Municipal Committee 1915-1921 and 
1924-1934 ; appointed Public Prosecutor, 
Wardha Session Division. 1917-34 ; elected to 
C P Legislative Council, 1923 ; elected Dy. 
President, C.P. Legislative Council, 1924-28; 
elected I^sldent of the C. P. and Berar 
Non- Brahmin Association since 1925 ; 

elected Cliairman of the Reception Committee 
of the Non- Brahmin Congress, Amraotl, 1925 ; 
elected President, Bombay Provincial Non- 
Brahmin Conference, 1928 , led the C. P. and 
Berar Non-Brahmin Party Deputation before 
Simon Commission at Nagpur, 1928, again 
elected to C P. Legislative Co unci, November 
1930 as a Non- Brahmin ; elected leader of the 
Democratic (majority) Party of the C. P. 
Gomicll in December 1930 ; elected unopposed 
Chairman, District Council, Wardha, la 
Jan. 1934; appointed Minister of Industries 
to the C. P. Government in March 1984. 
Address : Civil Lines, Nagpur, C.P. 

NAZIMUDDIN, THl HON. KHWAJA, M.A. 
(Cantab.), C.I.E., 1927, Bar-at-Law, Minh^ 
for Education, Government of B«igal. 5. 
July 1894 m. Shaher Banoo, d. of K. M- 
Ashraf. Edue : at AUlgarh, M.A.O, College, 
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and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Chairman, 
Dacca Muiilclpality, from 1922 to 1929 , 
Member, Executive Council, Dacca University, 
1924 to 19^9 , Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council, from 1923 Address Pan Bagli, 
Kamna, Ilgcca , 25/1 Bally gunge Circular 

JEload, Calcutta 

NAZIR. AHl^D, Dr , M Sc , Pli D (Cantab.) , 
Director, Indian Central Cotton Committee, 
Technologipal Laboratory, b 1 May 1898 
Edtic M, A O College, Aligarh , Govern- 
ment College, lAhore , Peterhouse, Cambridge, 
Head of the Science Department, Islamia 
College, J^ahore, 1925-1930 , Asst Director, 
Technological Laboratory, 1930-1931 Pubh- 
cattons : Various scientific and technical 

papers. Address Cotton Technological 
Laboratory, Matunga, Bombay. 

NEEDHAM, Major-General Henry, C B , 
C.M.G., D 8.0 , Officer Commanding Bombay 
Distrlat,6 1876. w 1902, Violet, d of late 
Captain H Andrew, 8th Hussars, and Mrs 
Yatee Browne Educ privately Joined 
Gloucester Regiment, 1900 , P S C 1908-9 , 
Staff, England, 1910-14 , France, Egypt, 
Salonika, Russia, since 1914 (Legion of 
Honour) St Vladimir, U S. Distinguished 
Service Medal, C M G , D S O , commanded 
4th Worcestershire, 1922-23 , Colonel, 1919 , 
Military Attache, Brussels, Berne, Luxem- 
bourg, 1922 , Military Attache, Paris, 1927-31 
Officer Commanding, Bombay District, 
1931. Address . Assaye Building, Colaba, 
Bombay. 

NEHALCHAND, Muntazim-Khas Bahadur, 
M A (Allahabad) , LL B , Abkari Member, 
Indore Cabinet Educ Muir Central College, 
Allahabad. Worked as I^ofcssor Tutor to a 
Rajputana Prince, l*rivate Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Indore State , Customs, Abkan 
and Opium Commissioner, Siibahand Member 
of the Revenue Board Address * 15, 
Tukoganj, Indore, Central India. 

NEOGY, Kshitish Chandra, M L A , repre- 
senting, since 1921, the non-Mahomedan 
Electorate, Dacca Divn , E Bengal Vakil, 
High Court, Calcutta Journalist, b 1888. 
EdtLc. • Presy. Coll , Calcutta Dacca Coll 
tn. Sreematy Lila Devi. Some time a member 
of the AU-Indla Council of the Nat Lib. 
Fedn. ; Elected Member of the Dacca Unlv. 
Court, 1921-24 , one of the Chairman of the 
Leg. Assembly since 1924. Address . 48, 
Toynbee Circular Road, Wari, Dacca, and 
P. 893, Russa Road, ToUygunge P. O., 
Calcutta. 

NEHRU, Pandit Shri Shridhara, B Sc , 
MA,PhD,LLD,LED,ICS b 17 
November 1888 m Raj Dulari Kichlu 
Educ Agra College (Allahabad University) , 
Magdalene College, Cambridge University , 

I Heidelberg University , London University , 
Guilde International and Sorbonne, Paris 
Servi(« in the ICS, Professor of Physics 
and Director of the Physics Laboratory, M. C 
(^ollge, ^lahabad, in War time , Research 
Into aeroplane problems and visit to France 
and England In War time , Agriculture, 
Industries and Education Secretary to U, P 
Gov/emment ,j Director of Publicity and 
Reforms Officer, U. p. Government and 


District work , Member, Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research PublwcUtons 
(Science) “ Ueber die Bewegung von Gasen,*’ 
“ Fhut Steps In Radiology ” & “ Ecranage.” 
(Agricultural Research) The cultivation of 
Broomcom, Expenments in Electrofarming, 
Further Experiments in Electrofarming, New 
Experiments in Electrofarming and Alcuni 
Aspetti dell’ Ellettrocoltura (Sociology) 
Caste and Credit in the Rural Area (Law) 
Judgments A; How to Write Them (Litera- 
ture) Le Boqquet d'Ophelie and Dante’s Divme 
Comedy (Spiritual Uplift) “ Doctor and 
Saint, A Passion of West and East ” (Rural 
Ul>lift) Logbook of a Rural Uplift Van, 
Better liife in the Village, Current Problems 
in the Rural Area and some time editor of a 
a Rural Uplift weekly called “ Review of the 
Week ” Address 17, George Town, 
Allahabad 

NEPAL, His Highness Projjwala-Nepal- 
Taradhisha Maharaja Bhim Shum Sheue 
Jung Bahadur Rana, G C S 1 (Hon 1931) 
G C M G (1931), K C V O (1911), Yit-Tang- 
Paoting-Shun Chian and Luh-Chuan-Shang- 
Chlang (Chinese 1932) Prime Minister and 
Supremo Command ei-in-Chief b 16th April 
1865 Ist marriage 1 son, 2nd marriage 3 
sons, 3rd marriage 1 daughter Educ 
Durbar High School, Kathmandu Entered 
army as a Colonel m 1878, General Comdg 
Northern I'ivision 1885, General Comdg 
Southern Division 1887, Geneial Comdg 
Eastern Division 1888, Senior Commanding- 
General 1901, Commander-in- Chief of the 
Nepalese Army 1901-1929, became Maharaia, 
Prime Minister and Supreme Commander-in- 
Chlef in succession to his late illustrious elder 
brother Mahaiaja Chandra Shum Shore 
Jung in Nov 1931 Hon Lt -General in the 
British Army (1931) Hon Col 4th P W 0 
Gurkha Rifles (1930) Is Grand Master of 
the Most Refulgent Order of the Star of 
Nepal Has been from time to time in 
charge of various civil and military iportf olios 
which he condu(;ted very ably and was the 
most efficient helper and right-liand man 
of the late Maharaja Chandra throughout 
the period of his very successful administra 
tion of Nepal a.s Maharaja and Prime Minister 
To show appweiation of his work he was 
honoured with an Hon K C V O by H JM 
The King-Emperor George V in 1911 and in 
1919 he got Ids K C S I , for valuable work 
lendered as assistant of Maharaja Chandia 
in giving help to the Allies during the Gnat 
War Address Singha Durbar, Katmandu 
Nepal Tele Address “ Maliaraja Raxaul ” 

NEVILE, Henry River.s. B A , 0 B E (1919), 
V.D. (1920), C.I.E. (1921), Commissioner, 
(on leave), b. 24th May 1876. m Euphan 
M B E , a of T. Maxwell, Esq , of Irvine, 
Ayrshire, d. 1928. Educ . Charterhouse 
Oriel College, Oxford. Entered Indian Civil 
Service, 1899 , posted to U.P., Commanded 
U.P. Horse, 1913-17 ; services placed at 
disposal of C,-ln-C., Nov. 1917 ; Asstt 
Adjutant-General at A. H Q. and from 
August 1921 to April 1923 Director of Auxi 
UarV and Territorial Forces; Collector and 
Magistrate, Agra, Nov. 1928 , PubltccUions 
Dist. Gazetteers of the United Provinces. 
Address: Jhansl. 
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Seville, bertib aylmer ckampton, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial Bank of 
India, Calcutta b 7 October 1882 w, 
1911, Mabei Jess Soeales JEduc : Corrlg 
School, Kingstown, Ireland and Royal 
College of Surgecms, Dublin. Fiver years 
with Bank of Ireland Joined Bank of 
Bengal m 1906 Address . 10, Ronaldshay 

Road, Alipore, Calcutta 

NEWBOULD, Hoif. SIR BABINdTON BENNETT, 
Kt. (1924), Puisne Judge, High Court, 
Calcutta, since 1916, b. 7 March 1867 iHduc. 
Bedford Sch ; Pembroke Coll., Cambridge. 
Ent. l.C S , 1885 Address: Bengal United 
Service Club, Calcutta 

NEWCOME, Major-General Henry William, 
C B (1923) , C M G (1919) , D S O (1916) , 
M G R A Army Headquarter, b. July 
14th, 1875 m Helen, eldest daughter of 2nd 
Earl of Lathom, (died 1929) Educ 

Marlborough College and R M A , Woolwich 
Address Army Headquarters, Simla 

NEWMAN, Major-General Charles Richard, 
CB,CMG,DSO,GOC, Madras District 
b 24 Jaly, 1875, m Dorothy Sarah Carr 
Educ Clifton College First Commission in 
Royal Artillery, June 15, 1895. Address 
Flagstaff House, Bangalore 

NEWMAN, Harold Lancelot, C I E (1§30) 
Chief Conservator of Forests, Bombay 
Presidency b Aug 6, 1878 m Mary, d of 
the late Prof T A Hearson, AMICE 
Educ * Marlborough College and Royal 
Indian Engineering College, CJoopers 
Hill Joined the Indian Forest Service 
as Assistant Conservator on November 15, 
1901 , apptd. Conservator, Ist Jan 1922, 
Chief Conservator, Feb. 1928. Address 
Poona. 

NICHOLSON, Sir Frederick Adqustds, 
K.C.S.I. (1925), KC.IE (1903), C I.E 
(1899), Kaisar-i-Hlnd Medal, First Class, 
Ist Jan. 1917. b. 1846. m 1875, 
Catherine, O.B E , d. of Rev, J 
Lechler, three s. Educ,: Royal Medical 
College, Epsom ; Lincoln Coll., Oxford. 
Entered Madras Civil Service, 1869 ; Member, 
Board of Revenue, Madras, 1899 , Member, 
Viceroy's Legislative Council, 1897-99, 
1900-02 , reported on establishment of Agricul- 
tural Banks in India, 1895 , Member of Famine 
Commission, 1901 , retired, 1904 , Hon. Direc- 
tor of Fisheries, 1905-1918 Publicahons 
District Manual of Coimbatore ; Land and 
Agricultural Banks for India ; Madras Fisher- 
ies Bulletins ; Note on Agriculture in Japan. 
Address * Surrenden, Coonoor, Nilgirls. 

NICKERSON, Major-General William 
Henry Sryder, V C (1901) , C B (1919) , 
CMS (1916) , K H S (1926) , Director of 
Medical Services b 27 March 1875. m 
Katherine Anne Isabel, d, of T. W. Waller 
Baynards Park, Surrey Educ Victoria 
University of Manchester, M B , Ch. B 
(1896); D P H (1907). Entered Army 
1898, S African War 1899-1902 , Despatches, 
promoted Captain , Served in Egypt, W. 
Africa, India , Great War 1914-1919 ; A D 
M.S of Division and D D M S of an army 
corps , D D M S, Constantinople, Straits 


and Black Sea, 1919; Despatches six times 
C M.G , Brevet of Colonel, C B , D.D M 8 , 
Egypt, 1922-25, Major-General 192S ; D D. 
M S , Eastern Command, 1925-1929, DM8. 
India from 1929. Address: Army Head- 
quarters, India ‘ 

NIHALSINGH, RbT. CANON SOLOMON, B.A.. 
Evangelistic Missionary. Chawhan Rajput of 
Mainpuri and Jaglrdar by birth, b. 15 Feb. 1852, 
m. 1870 d. of Subahdar Sundar Singh, a XUok 
Ohandi Bals of Baiswara, three s three <2. 
Educ. ‘ (?ovt. H. 8., Lakhimpur; Canning 
Coll , Lucknow , ordained, 1891 ; Hon Canon 
in All Saints' (Cathedral, Allahabad, 1006. 
Publications An English Grammar for the 
use of the middle classes in Oudh ; Transla- 
tion into English of the Urdu Entrance Course 
Majmua Sakhun, 1873-75 ; Khulasat-uL 
Isaiah (in two parts) ; Rlsala-e-Saf Got or 
Plain Speaking , Verses on Temperance In 
Urdu ; Munajat Asl ; Verses on the Coronation 
of King Edward VII and George V in Urdu. 
Address * 2. Pioneer Road, Allahabad. 

NIYOGI, Maohiraja Bhownishanker, M a , 
LL M , Additional Judicial Commissioner, 
Nagpur and Vice-Chancellor, Nagpur Uni 
versltv b 30th August 1886 m Dr. Indlrabal 
Nlyogi, M B B 8 (Bom ) Educ at NagpUr 
Practice at the Bar since 1910 , President, 
Municipal Committee, Nagpur, 1925-1928 , 
Member, University Court, Nagpur, 1924-27 , 
President, Unlv Union, 1928-29 , Chairman, 
Local Board of Directors, Bharat Insurance 
Co , Social and Politic.al Reforms activities. 
Address Craddock Town, Nagpur, C P. 

NORBURY, H Carter, JP, M. Inst. T. 
F I R A , Chief Accounts Officer, G 1. P 
Railway, Bombay b, 18 Oct. 1883. w 
Miss Rickwood. Educ ' at Leeds. Great 
Northern Railway (England) Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, and Indian Railway 
Accounts Office. Address. Victoria Terminus, 
Bombay. 

NORMAND, Alexander Robert, M.A., B.So , 
Ph.D., Prof, of Chemistry, Wilson Coll., 
Bombav. b. Edinburgh, 4 March 1880. m. 
1909 Marfitaret Elizabeth Murray. Educ : 
Royal H. S. and Univ., Edinburgh. Address 
Wilson College, Bombay. 

NORMAND, Charles, William Blyth, M.A., 
D. So , Director-General of Observatories. 
b 10th September 1889 m. AUson 3(tc- 
Lennan. Educ . Royal High School and 
Edinburgh University. Carnegie Scholar and 
Fellow 1911-1913 , Meteorologist, Simla, frbm 
1913-1915 and 1919-1927^ I.A.R.O., with 
Mesopotamian Expeditionary Force, 1910-19 , 
mentioned in despatches, 1917 : Director- 
General of Observatories, 1927. Publications ' 
Articles in Chemical and Meteorolog^l 
Journals. Address : Meteorological Office, 
Poona. , 

NORRIS, Roland Victor, D Sc. (London), 
M.Sc (Manchester), F.I C , Director, Tea 
Research Institute of Ceylon, b 24 October 
1887. Educ Ripon Grammar School and 
Univ of Manchester. Schunpk Research 
Assistant, Univ. of Manchester, 1909 ; Research 
Scholar, Lister Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, 1910-11 ; Belt Memorial Fellow, 
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ldll-18; Pnyaioloffical Cbemiat, Imperial 
BaoterlologJcal Laboratory, Mukteaar, U.P., 
1014 i war aervioe, Oaptala T A.&.O. attached 
103rd Mahratta Light Infantry, 1016-18; 
Indian Agricultural Service. Agricultural 
Chemist to Govt, of Madras, 1018-24 ; Prof, 
of Biochemistry, Indian Institute of Science, 
July 1024-1020. PvJblieaivont : Numerous 
Bcientiflc pi^rs in various technical Journals 
Addresi : Tea Research Institute of Ceylon, 
St. Goombe, Talawakelle, Ceylon. 

NOTCB, Fiunk, Sir, Et. (1020), I.C.S . C.S.I. 
(1084),C.B.E. (1010) Member of the Viceroy’s 
Counoll (Industries & Labour) 1031. 
b. 4 June 1878. Bdue.. Salisbury Sch. and 
St. Catharine’s Coll., Cambridge. tn 
Bnid, d. of W. M. Eirkus of Liver- 
pool. Entered I.C.S., 1002. Served in 

Madras. Under-Sec. to Govt, of India, 
Revenue and Agricultural Dept., 1012-16 ; 
Secretary, Indian Cotton Committee, 1017-18, 
Controller of Cotton Cloth, 1018-20 : Vice- 
President and subsequently President, Indian 
Sugar Committee, 1010-20 ; Member, Burma 
Land Revenue Committee, 1020-21 , Indian 
Trade Commissioner in London, 1922-23 , 
Secy, to the €K>vt of Madras, Development 
Department, 1023-24 ; President, Indian Coal 
Committee, 1024-25. President, Indian Tariff 
Board (Cotton Textile Industry Enquiry), 
1026. Attached Officer and Asst Commis- 
sioner, Royal Commission on Agriculture in 
India, 1027 ; Secretary to the Government 
of India, Department of Education, Health 
and Lands, 1020 Honorary LL D , Aligarh 
Muslim University Publicattotu : England, 
India and Afghanistan (1002). Addreti 
Inverarm, Simla. 

OATEN, Edward Farlbt, M.L.C.5M.A., LL.B., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bengal. 6. 24 
Feb. 1884. m. Dorothy Alleen Fegan, 
2nd d, of late E. G Ellis, tiduc, Skinner’s 
Scbo(d. Tunbridge >^ells, Tunbridge School , 
Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge (Scholar). 
On smff Llandovery Coil., 1008-0; I.E.S. as 
Prof, of History, Presidency Coll., Calcutta, 
1000-16; Trooper, Calcutta Light Horse to 
1016 ; thence to 1010 in I.A.R.O. attached 
11th E.E.O. Lancers in N. W. Frontier and 
in the Punjab, including Wazliistan campaign, 
1017 ; Lt., 1017 ; Ag. Captain, 1010 , Offg. 
Asst. Director for Mahomedan Education, 
Bengal, 1010 ; Offg. Inspector of European 
Schools, Bengal, 10^* Offg. Principal, Hughll 
College, 1021; Asst. Director Public fns- 
truotion, Bengal, 1021; Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal, 1024, Nominated member, 
Bengal Legislative Council, 1024, to present 
day; Fettow, Calcutta University: Major, 
A.X India 1027 in command of 2nd (Calcutta) 
Bn. University Training Corps. PuMicotion# 

“ A sketch of Ang^Indlan Literature ”, 
” European Travellers in India ” ; ” Glimpses 
of India’s History ”, contributed to ” C^- 
biidge History of English Literature.” 
Addmt : United Service C3ub, Calcutta. 

OOILVIE, Thi Hon. Liift -Colonbi. Giorox 
Drummond, C.8.I. (1032) : O.I.B. ao 26 ) , 
Agent to the Govemor-^neral in Raj- 
putana. b, 18 Feb. 1882. m. Lome Rome, 
a. of the late T. Rome, Esq., J.P. of Charlton 
Rouse, Charlton Eings, Gloucestershire. 


Edue : Cheltenham College ; R.M.C., Sand- 
hurst. Entered Indian Army, 1000; appoint- 
ed Indian Political Department, 1005 ; Asst 
Secretary, Govt, of India, Army Depart- 
ment, 1015 ; Major, 1015 ; Lleut.-Col., 1026 , 
Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, Foreign and 
Political Department, 1010 , Offg Political 
Secretary, Govt of India, 1023; President, 
Council of State, Jaipur, 1025 ; Resident in 
Mewar, Rajputana, 1025-27 ; Secretary, Indian 
States Committee, 1027-20 ; Resident in 
Kashmir, 1020-1031 , Agent to the Governor- 
General in Central India, 1031-1933. Address 
Mount Abu, Rajputana 

ORTON, Major-General Ernest Frederick, 
P.8 C (1908) , c B (1926) , Director of Move- 
ments and Quartering, Army Headquarters, 
India b 27 April 1874. m Alice Frances 
Mickleburgh, 1004 Two s Edue Derby 
and R M.C Sandhurst. Joined Royal 
Dublin Fusiliers, 1804 ; transferred Indian 
Army 1897 (57th Lancers, Baluch Horse) , 
Col. 15th Lancers, China (Relief of Pekin) 
1900-10 , despatches , Mekran (capture 
Nodiz For^ 1902 ; De^tohes , Great War 
1915-19, Despatches (Brev Lieut- Col and 
Colonel) Address Army Headquarters, 
Delhi and Simla. 


PADSHAH, THE HON. Saitbd Mahmud 
Sahib Bahadur, B.A. Member, Council 
of State, Member of the Road Committee, 
Council of State. Advocate, h 1887. m 
d of the late Sowoar Syed Mir Hussain 
Sahib Bahadur, a Mahomedan millionaire of 
Chlttoor Edue * Presidency College, MAdras 
Joined th6 Bar in 1916 ; became Member of the 
Reformed Madras Legislative Council, 1921 , 
agitated in the Council for the separation of 
the Judicial and Executive functions, the 
Temperance Movement, encouragement of 
cottage industries, etc. First Joined the 
Council of State in 1924 and got re-elected to 
It in 1925 ; became a Fellow of the Andhra 
University and President of Madras Presi- 
dency Muslim League in 1926. Presided 
over All-India Press Employees Conference 
held in Calcutta in 1927. Thrice nominated 
Panel Chairman of the Council of State , 
presided over several Provincial Muslim 
Conferences Again re-elected to the Count il 
of State, 1930 ; nominated delegate to tlm 
Second Bound Table Conference, 1981, to 
represent Muslims of Madraa President v 
Nominated as a delegate to the Railway Board 
and Reserve Bank Conferences, London, m 
1983 , leader of the independent party in the 
Council of State. Address : Madras. 


PAGE, THE Hon. Sir Arthur, E.C. (1922) , 
Chief Justice, Burma High Court 
1876 ; o. sure. s. of late Nathaniel PaS^* 
J.P., Carshaltom Surrey, m. Margaret, » 
of E. Symes Thomson, M.D., F.R.C P 
Edue, : Harrow ; Magdalen Coll., Oxford 
Classical Honours Moderations, 1897; Lite- 
rae Hamanlores, 1809; B.A. 1800. Bar-at 
liaw, 1001 ; Conservative Candidate, Derbv 
Borongh, Jan. 1010 ; served EuropMn ViAi 
In France and Flanders, A.B., R.N.V.K 
1016 ; 2nd Lieut., Royal Marine Artillery 
Captain. 1017. Pnbne Judge, Calcutta, 192^ 
Publications : Licensing Bill, Is it Jaet 
1008; Shops Act (Joint author), 191 1< 
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I^al Problems of tbe Empire in Oxford 
Survey of the British Empire, ldl4 ; 
Imperialism and Democracy, 1013 ; war and 
Allen Enemies, 1914 : various articles on 
Political and Social sublccts ; Harrow School 
cricket and football elevens and fives player. 
Addrets : HfRh C!ourt, Rangoon. 

PAI, K Rama, M A. (Hons ), Controller of 
Patents and Designs b. Jan. 15. 1893 m. 
1913 Sita Bai. Educ • T. D High School, 
Cochin ; Idaharaja's Coll , Ernakulam ; and 
Presidency CoU , Madras Professor of Che- 
mistry, SPG College, Trichinopoly, 1916- 
18 ; Prof of Chemistry, Maharaja’s Coll., 
Vlzianagram, 1918-19 ; Asst Metallurgical 
Insmctor, Jamshedpur, 1919-20 ; Examiner 
of Patents, Calcutta, 1921-24, on deputation 
to H M.'s Patent Office, London, 1923, 
Controller of Patents and Designs, 1924 
Address 1, C!ouncll Hpuse Street, Calcutta. 

PAKKNHAM-WALSH, Rt. Rev. HERBERT, 
D.D. (Dub.). Principal, Bishop’s College, Cal- 
cutta. b. Dublin, 22 March 1871 ; 8rd son of 
late Rt. Rev. William Pakenham -Walsh, 
Bishop of Ossory, and Clara Jane Ridley, 
m. 1916, Clara Ridley, f/. d. of Rev. Canon 

F. C. Hayes. Edtie, Chard Grammar School; 
Birkenliead School ; Trinity Collie, Dublin. 
Deacon, 1896; worked as a member of the 
Dublin University Brotherhood, Chhota 
Nagpore, India, 1896-1903 ; Principal, 8. P. 

G. College, Trichinopoly, 1904-07 ; Head 
of the 8. P. G. Brotherhood, Trlchlnoiwly , 
Warden, Bishop Cotton School, Bangalore, 
1907-14 ; Bishop of Assam, 1915-28. Pub- 
heat ions : St. Francis of Assisi and other 
poems ; Nisbet, Altar and Table (S.P.C.K.) 
Evolution and Christianity (C.L S): Com- 
mentary on St. John’s Ep. (S.P.C.K.) , 
Daily Services for Schools and Colleges 
(Longman’s) and Divine Healing (S.P.C.K ) 
Antiphonal Psalter Address ’ Bishop’s College, 
224, Lower Circular Road, Calcutta. 

PALITAKa, Thakore Saheb op, Shri Baha- 
uvRSiNHJiMANSiNHJi(Qohel Rajput),K C I E 
With a permanent dynastic salute of 9 guns 
b 8 April 1900 Invested with full powers 
27th Nov 1919 A member of the Chamber 
of Princes in his own right and of the Rajkot 
Rajkumar Ck>llege Council. Address 
Palitana 

PANANDIKAR, SATYA9HRAYA GOPAL, M.A. 
(Bombay), 1916 , Ph.D. (Econ London), 1921, 
D.Sc. (Econ., London), 1926 Professor of 
History and Political Economy, Elphlnstone 
College, Bombay Secretary, Board of Film 
Censors, Bombay, b 18 July 1894. m. to Indira, 
d, of S. A. Sabnis. Esq , Solicitor, High Court, 
Bombay Educ . Elphlnstone (College, Bombay 
and School of Economics, Univ. of London. 
Some time Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Dacca (1921-23) Publications : 
Economic Consequences of the War for India, 
Wealth and Welfare of the Bengal Delta, 
and Industrial Labour in India Address. 
Elphlnstone Cllollege, Fort, Bombay. 

PANCKRIDGE, Hugh Rahbrb, B.A., 
Barrister, Judge, High Court, Calcutta (April 
1080). b. Oct 2, 1885. Educ Winchester 
College and Orll. College, Oxford Called 
to Bar Inner Temple, 1909 , Advocate, 


Calcutta High Court, 1910 ; Standing Counsel, 
Bengal, 1926; Offloiatlng Judge, 1929 ; 
Additional Judge, 1029. Indian Army 
Reserve of Officers, 1914 : Capt 1918 : 
mentioned in despatches by Field-Marshal 
Lord AUenby ; served in France and Palestine. 
Address Bengal Club. Calcutta ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, London. 

PANDALAI, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice K. 
Krishnan, BA., B L , Bar-at-Law, LL.D. 
(Lond ) 1914 , Judge, High Court, Madias. 
0 April 1874. m J. Narayani Amma. Educ : 
Mavelikara, Trivandrum and Madras. 
Practised law in the State of Travancore from 
1896 to 1911. Proceeded to England and was 
called to the Bar in 1912 Judge, High 
Court, Travancore, 1913-14 , awarded LL D. 
by London University for thesis on Malabar 
Law Practised at Madras 1914-19 , appointed 
Judge, Small Cause Court, 1919 , Chiei Presi- 
dency Magistrate, 1924, Judge, High Court, 
1928 Publications * Editor of Series of 
Science Primers In Malayalam ; author of 
Primer on CTtcmistry , author of ” Succession 
and Partition in Malabar Law.” Address: 
Lanark Hall, Rundall’s Road, Vepery, 
Madras. 

PARANJPE, OoPAi Ramohanpba, M. 8c., 
A I.I Sc , I E 8 , J.P Professor of Physics, 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay, b. 80 
January 1891. m. Mrs. Malini Paranjpe. 
Educ Poona, Heidelberg and Berlin. 
Bombay University Research Scholar at 
Bangalore for three years ; then for some 
time Assistant in the Physical Chemistry 
Department of the Indian Institute of Science, 
Bangalore , since 1920 Professor of Physics 
In the Indian Educational Service at the 
Royal Institute of Science, Bombay. Fellow 
of University of Bombay. Publications : 
Various papers in the Journals of the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, The Indian 
Journal of Physios, Calcutta, and other 
Scientific Journals. Joint Editor of the 
popular Scientific monthly in Marathi Srishti 
Duyan ” Address ’ Royal Institute 
of Science, Mayo Road, Bombay " Sadhana,” 
Dadar, Matunga (South), Bombay 14. 

PARANJPYB, RAOHUNATH PURU8HOTTAM, DR. 
M.A. (Cantab.), B. Sc. (Bombay), D. Sc 
(Calcatta). b. Murdl, 16 Fob. 1876. Educ. : 
Maratha H. 8., Bombay; Fergusson Coll., 
St. John’s CoU., Cambridge (Fell.) : Paris , 
Poona , and Gottingen ; First in all Unlv. 
exams In India ; went to England as Govt- 
of India scholar ; bracketed Senior Wran- 
gler at Cambridge, 1899. Prino. and Prof, 
of Math , Fergusson Coll , Poona, 1902-24 ; 
Hon. Associate of tlie RationaUst l^ss Asso- 
ciation, has taken prominent part in all 
sooiai, political and educational movementa 
in Bomoay Pres. Vice-Chan ceUor of Indian 
Women's Univ., 19^6-20 , Bombay Leg. 
Council, 1913 , represented the University of 
Bombay, 1916-23.1926. Awarded the Katsar-i- 
Hlnd Gold Medal in 1916. Minister, Bombay 
Government, 1921-23, 1927; Blember, Refoms 
Inquiry Committee, 1924 ; Auxiliary and 
Territorial Forces C!ominittee, 1924 : Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee, 1024-2* , 
Elected to Bombay Council to represent Ur iv . 
in 1926 , appointed Minister, 1927 ; Member, 
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India OoanoiX 1027<82. Vioe-Ciumoellor, 
IiU(daiow University, since September 1932 
P%Mication9 , Short Lives of Gokhale and 
Karve. Thi Crux of the Indian Problem. 
Addreee : Vice-Chancellor's Lodge, Lucknow. 

PABSdNS, Sm (ALFRED) Alan {Lethbridob), 
KT (1982); BA. (Oxon); C.I.B. 11925); 
Indian Civil Service ; Secretary, Finance 
Department of the Government of India 
(1932). b 22nd October 1882 m. Katharine 
Parsons. Educ • Bradheld College and Univ 
College, Oxford. Indian Civil Service, Punjab, 
1907; Under Secretary to Punjab Government, 
1912, and to Government of India, Finance 
Department, 1916 ; Additional Financial 
Adviser, Military Finance, 1920; Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, Bombay, 1922 ; 
Secretary to Government of India, Industries 
Dewrtment, 1925 ; Financial Commissioner 
c^'^ilways, 1926-1931 , Temporary Member, 
Governor-General’s Executive Council, 1932 
Address. New Delhi and Simla. 

PABTAB BAHADUB PING, Baja, Taluqdar 
or Eila Pabtabgarb, C.IE., Hon. Magis- 
trate ; Hon. Mem. of U. P. Leg. Council 
b 1866. Address: Eila Partabgarh, Oudh. 

PABTABGABH, H. H. Bah Singh Bahadur, 
MahaRAWAT of b. 1908. s 1929 m eldest d 
of Bao Baja Sir Madho Singhji, E C.I E , 
of Sikar in Jaipur, 1924 (died) . second d. 
of Maharaja Saheb of Dumraon in Behar 
In 1932 Edttc : Mayo College, Ajmer, and 
passed his Diploma Examination from that 
College in 1927. State has an area of 886 sq 
miles and population of 67,114 , salute of 
15 guns. Address . Partabgarh, Bajputana 

PASCOE, SIR Edwin Hall, Kt. (1928), M.A., 
Sc.D. (Cantab ), D. Sc. (London), F G.S , 
F.A.S.B., Director, Geological Survey of India 
1921-1932. 6. 17 Feb. 1878. m. Mia, d. of 
James MacLean of Beaply, Inverness Edue * 
St. John’s College, Cambridge (Foundation 
Scholar). Joined Geological Survey, 1905, 
Kangra Earthquake Investigation. 1905 ; 
Survey of Burma Oilhelds, 1905-09 , 
accompanied Makwari Punitive Expedition, 
Naga Hills, 1910 ; deputed Persian Gulf, 
Arabian Coast and W. Persia, 1913; Slade 
Oilfields Commission In Persia, and Persian 
Gulf, 1913-14; Punjab and N. W. Frontier, 
1914-15 , Ciommsn. as Lt. In I A. B O., 
191^1917 ; on Active Service, Mesopotamia, 
1916-17; promoted to Superintendent, GeologU 
cal Survey of India, 1917 ; on D^utation to 
Mesopotamia, 1918-19. Editor, Memoirs and 
Becords of the Geological Survey of India 
1920-1080; Mining and Geological Institute 
of India, President in 1924, Treasurer and 
Editor of Transaction!^ 1920-1930; President 
of the Governing ]^y. Indian School of 
Mining and Gecfiogy 1921-32 , Trustee, Indian 
Museum, Calcutta 1921-1932 ; Imperial Eco- 
nomic Conference, London , 1 930 Publieationt 
The Oilfields of Burma , The Petroleum 
Occurrences of Assam and BeUgsll ; Petroleum 
in the Punjab and N. W. Frdhtler Province , 
Geological Notes on MesoTOtAmia; With special 
reference to occurrences of Petroleum; and 
several shorter papers In the Becords, Geo- 
logical Survey of India and elsewhere. 
Across : Geological Survey Of India, 27, 
Chowrlnghee, Calcutta. 


PATE, Henry Beginald, B A., C I E (1931) ; 
Second Secretary, Government of Madras 
b 10 Aug. 1880 m Ethel Blanche Bignell 
1924 Educ • Clifton 1893-99, King’s 
CoU, Cambridge 1899-1904. Joined I.C.S 
1904 , Special Settlement Officer , Secretary, 
Board of Be venue. Deputy Secretary of 
Government of India and Offg Secretary of 
Army Department , Collr of Malabar , 
Secretary to Government of Madras, Bevenue 
Department Pnbhcations A Gazetteer of 
the Tinnevelly District (Madras Government 
Press). Address: Madras. 

PATEL, Vallabhehai Jhavbrbhai, Bar-at- 
Law. Bom of a Patidar family at Karamsad 
near Nadiad, Matriculated from the Nadiad 
high school, passed District Pleader’s exami- 
nation and began practice on the criminal 
side at Godhra , went to England and was 
called to the Bar at Middle Temple On 
return from England started practising in 
Ahmedabad. Entered public life in 1916 
as an associate of Mr M K Gandhi who had 
established his Satyagraha Ashram at Ah- 
medabad Came into prominence as a 
Satyagraha leader first at Kaira and then in 
the Nagpur national flag agitation and else- 
where, and in the Bardoli no-tax campaign 
On suspension of non-co-operation movement 
and incarceration of Mr Gandhi, joined 
Ahmedabad Municipality for the first time 
and became its President, 1927-28 Address 
Bhadra. Ahmedabad 

PATKAB, The HON MR JUSTICE SiTARAM 
SUNDERRAO, B A , LL B., 5 16 May 1873 m 
Mrs Shantabal Patkar Educ Elphinstone 
High School and Elphinstone College Began 
practising as a Pleader, High Court, Appellate 
Side in 1897 ; Was appointed Government 
Pleader In 1913 and continued as such till July 
1926 , Selected in November 1923 Member 
of the India Bar Committee appointed by 
Lord Beading, which made its report in 
Feb 1924 and resulted in the enactment 
of the Indian Bar Councils Act of 1926 
Appointed Additional Judge, Bombay High 
Court, in July 1926 and confirmed as per- 
manent Judge, Nov 1926 , appointed to 
act as officiating Chief Justice in June 1931 , 
retired in 1933 , elected Vice-Chancellor of the 
Indian Women’s University in July 1931 
Elected Chancellor of the Indian Women’s 
University, July 1932 Address. Hughes 
Boad, Chowpaty, Bombay. 

PATBO, Bao Bahadur Sir annbpu Parashtt- 
RAMADASS, Kt (1924;, High Court Vakil, 
Ganjam , landholder , Member of the Madras 
Legislative Council, connected with the 
working of Local Self-Government ln8titution'^ 
in rural are as for over a quarter of a century 
Minister of Education, Public Works and 
Excise, 1921-27 President, All-Parties Con- 
ference, Delhi, 1930 , President, South Inditi 
Liberal Conference, 1927 , President and 
Leader of Ali-Indlan Committee of Justice 
Party (Non-Brahmin) Delegate to Bouinl 
Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 and 1932 
also Delegate to England to co-operate 
with the Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Beforms 1933 Delegate to the 
League of Nations Geneva, 1931. Publica 
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tons Hural Economics . A Study of Rural 
Conditions in the Madras Presidency ; Studies 
in Local Self-Government. Address . 
Cosmopolitan Club, Madras. 

PATTANl, Bib Prabhashankab Dalpatram, 
K.C.I.B., President of Council of Administra- 
tion, Bhavnagar State, 1920, Member of Exec 
Council of Government of Bombay, 1012-1916 ; 
of the Bombay Legislative Council. 1916; of 
the Imperial Legislative Council, 1017 ; of the 
Council of India, 1917-10. 6. 1862. Educ.t 
Morvl, Rajkote, Bombay. Address * Anant- 
wadi, Bhavnagar. 

PAVRY, DASTURJI SAIIEB CURSETJI ERAOHJI, 
First High Priest of the Fasali Sect (Reform 
Section) of the Parsis in Bombay, elected, 
1920 , Order of Merit from the Shah of Persia. 
1929 , to be presented in April 1933 with a 
Commemorative Volume of Oriental Studies 
being the work of one hundred of the world’s 
foremost Orientalists , b 9 April 1869 , 
sons, three , datighters, three Education 
public and private schools, Navsarl Ordained 

into Zoroastrian priesthood, 1871 , first Princi- 
pal of the Zend-PahUvi Madressa (Zoroas- 
trian Theological Seminary) at Navsari, 
appointed, 1889 , High Priest of the Parsis 
at Lena via, elected, 1912 Founder and 
trustee of the Bazin^ Jashani? Ruzii Hormazd 
(Society for the ITopagation of Zoroastrian 
Knowledge), also trustee of the Mullan Anju- 
raan Behetari Fund (Foundation for the 
Betterment of the Zoroastrian Community) 
Fublicaixons Rahe Zarthoshti (A Zoroastrian 
Catechism), Bombay, 1901, second edition 

1931 , Taiikate Zarthoshti (Zoroastrian 
Ceremonials), Bombay 1902, Second edition 

1932 , VaaZe Khurshed (Lectures and Ser- 

mons on Zoroastrian Subjects), Bombay, 
1904 , Resalhe Khurshed (Essays and 
Addresses on Zoroastrian Subjects), Parts 2, 3, 
Bombay, 1917, 1931 , Zarthoshti Sahitiya 

Abhyas (Zoronstnan Studies) Parts 1, 2, 
Bombay, 1922, 1928 , Iranian Studies 

Bombay, 1927 , many articles in Gujarati 
newspapers and scientific journals Address : 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

PAVRY, FAREDtTN Dastur Cursetji, Chief 
Engineer, North Western Railway (retired) 
Created C I E , 1930 Eldest son of Dasturji 
Sabeb Cursetji Erachji Pavry Education 
Elphinstone College and the Royal Indian 
Engineering College at Cooper’s Hill , Associate 
and Fellow of Cooper’s Hill Appointed 
Assistant Engineer, North Western Railway, 
1900 , Executive Engineer, 1908 , Superin- 
tending Engineer, 1924. Address ' OflSce 
of the Chief Engineer, North Western Rail- 
way, Lahore. 

PAVRY, Jal Dastur C , M a , Ph D , Orientallet 
and Author h 27 November 1899 Educ : 
Elphinstone College, 1916-18 , St Xavier’s 
College, 1918-20 , B A , with Honours, Bom- 
bay University, 1920 , Fellow of St Xavier's 
College and of Mulla Firoz Madressa, 1920-21 , 
M A and Ph D with Distinction of Columbia 
University, 1922 and 1925, respectively , 
Fellow of Columbia University, 1924-25 , 
Travelled extensively in Europe and America, 
1925-26 Api>olnted University Examiner in 
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Avesta and Pahlavl on return to India in 
1926 Went to England in 1927 on a scholarly 
and religious mission Delivered numerous 

f mblic lectures at various centres of learning 
n England and in fourteen other countries 
on the Continent, 1927-30 Upon the 
establishment in London of the Zoroastrian 
House with the Hall of Prayer, and the 
completion of the scholarly work in England, 
returned to India in 1930 Delivered a 
number of public lectures in Bombay and 
various other centres of learning in Northern 
India in 1931 Visited Europe again in 
1932 for the completion of a literary project. 
Chairman of the Religion Section, Inter- 
Collegiate Club, (International House), Now 
York (1921-25) Member of Council of 
the Foreign Universities Information Bureau, 
University of Bombay (1926-29), of the 
Muila Firoz Madressa (since 1926), of the 
World Conference for International Peace 
through Religion (since 1928), of the Society 
for Promoting the Study of Religions (London 
since 1930), of Columbia University Club of 
London (since 1930), and of Cama Oriental 
institute since 1931 Member of the Book 
Committee, Parsl Punchayet, since 1931. 
Delegate to the World Conference for Interna- 
tional Peace through Religion (Geneva, 1928), 
to the Seventeenth International Congress 
of Orientalists (Oxford 1928), to the Fifth 
International Congress for the History of 
Religion (Lund ), 1929 , and to the First 
Historical Congress (Bombay, 1931) , President 
of Columbia University Club of Bombay since 
1931 Member of the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain, of the American Oriental 
Society, and various other learned Societies. 
Publications The Zoroastrian Doctrine of a 
Future Life (New York, 1926) , The Teaching 
of Zarathushtra (Bombay 1926) , Yashte 
Vadardegan, or the Zoroastrian Sacraments 
and Ordinances (Bombay, 1927) , and 
numerous articles on Oriental subjects in 
popular and Scientific Journals Address 
Pedder Road, Cumballa Hill, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Mbrwanji Erachji , J P (Bombay) ; 
L R C P (London) , L M & 8 (Bombay) ; 
L M (Dublin) , Captain (IMS) of the Parsl 
Pioneer Battalion, Hon Presidency Magte. , 
medical practitioner, Bombay ,6. 15 October 
1866 m 1876 Educ . Sir C Jehangir 
Navsari Zarthosti Madressa High School , 
Grant Medical College of Bombay , Rotunda 
Hospital of Dublin, and London Hospital. 
Cricket Career The first Parsl cricketer to 
play for the Middlesex County XI in 1896 
Was one of the members of the Second Parsl 
Team that toured England In 1888 and was 
the principal bowler Played for twenty-nine 
years for the representative Parsl Team of 
Bombay, celebrating the Jubilee in 1910, and 
captained the Parsl team for twenty-four 
y^rs 1889-1913 Divisional Surgeon and 
Examiner, St John’s Ambulance Division 
Has been the Chairman of the Pars! Selection 
Committee since 1915, President of the 
Baronet Cricket Club and the John Bright 
Cricket Club of Bombay since 1882 and 1^4. 
PuUtc Life : Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee and Vice-President of the Zoroastrian 
Physical Culture and Health League and ^e Sir 
Dinshaw M!. Petit Gymnasium in Bombay. 
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Hon. Treasurer of the Advisory Committee of 
the parsl Pioneer Battallion , Hon. Treasurer 
of Jame Centenary Fund , Member of the 
Managing Committee of the Farsi Co-operative 
Housing Society: President of M O.C. of 51st 
Bombay Scout Troop , Vice-President of the 
Binnbey Scout Associatimi and Chairman of 
the Scout Committee , Joint Hon Secretary 
of the Bombay Olympic Association 
Superintendent of the Plague Camp at 
Santa Crus in 1897 , A Trustee of Dr 
Olrai Trust Fund for Technical Education 
and of the Navasari High Sdiool , A Trustee 
of the Petit Gymnasium , Life Member 
of Masdayasni Mandal, Bulsara Class, YM 
P.A., and Khorshed Mandal ; Chairman of 
of Farsi Scout Federation and Parsi Purity 
League and Zoroastrlan B and Executive 
Committees President of the “ Zoroastrlan 
Orchestra *’ ; Joint Hon Secry., ** Pari 
Bekari Fund. Publications . Parsl Cricket , 
Physical Culture ; The Team Spirit in Cricket , 
Badio Talks on Boxing among the Parsis, 
Scouting ”, “ Health *’ and ” 100 First-Aid 
Dont'fl”. Chibs \ Parsi Gymkhana, 'Wlllingdon 
Sports Club and Rlpon Club Address 
Colaba Castle, Colaba, Bombay. 

PAVRY, Miss Bapsy, M A , Author and Littera- 
teur b 26 December 1906 Edue Queen 
Mary High School and St Xavier's College, 
Bombay , M A with Distinction, Columbia 
University, New York Travelled 
extensively in Europe and America, 1925-26 
Presented at Their Majesties' Court in 1928. 
Delegate to the Geneva Conference for Peace 
through Religion, 1928 Member of Committee 
of various Charity Balls, the League of Mercy, 
the University College, the Empire Eve, 
the Empire Day held in London during 
the years 1928, 1929 and 1980 in aid of hospi- 
tals Travelled extensively in England and 
on the Continent, 1927-30 Visited Europe j 
in 1931 and again in 1932 in connection 
with the work of the World Conference for 
International Peace through Religion , Member 
of The Primrose League of Great Britain, 
British League of Mercy, British Federation 
of University Women, British Indian Union, 
International Theatre Society of London, 
also of the Bombay Work Guild, and of 
several other Associations and Societies 
Publications The Heroines of Ancient 
Persia, Stories Retold from the Shahnama of 
Firdasui (Cambridge, 1930) , and many 
articles in Txmular and scientific journals 
Address ; Pedder Road, Cumbaila Hill, 
Bombay 

PERIER, Most Rev. Ferdinand, S.J., Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Calcutta, since 1924. b. 
Antwerp, 22 Sept. 1875. Joined Society 
of Jesus, 1897, nominated Superior of Jesuit 
Mission in Bengal, 1913. Consecrated Co- 
adjutor Bishop, Deo. 1921, Grand Cross, 
Older of the Crown , Knight Commander, 
Order of Leopold. Address . 32, Park Street 
Calcutta. 

PETIGARA, KHAN BAHADUR Kavasji Jam- 
shRdji, C I.B., Deputy Commissioner of 
Police, Special Branch, JBombay b 24 Nov 
1877.‘ m. Avanbai, d. of Mr. Jehangirshaw 
Ardeshir Taleyarkhau. Educ : Surat and 


Bombay. Started career as Sub-Inspector 
of Police in Bombay City C I.D and gradually 
went through all grades of the City C I D 
Was promoted to Indian Police Service in 
1028, and has since been Deputy Commissioner 
of Police in charge Special Branch of the 
Bombay C I D. Received medal of the Royal 
Victorian Order from vH I M the King- 
Emperor, 1912 , created Khan Saheb, 1912 , 
Khan Bahadur, 1916 ; Kaisar I-Hind Medal, 
First Class, 1923 , appointed Justice of the 
Peace 1924 , appointed Companion of the 
Imperial Service Order 1926 , appointed 
Officer of the Most Excellent Order of the 
British Empire, 1931 , C I E 1933 Address 
2, Winter Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

PETIT, Jehanqir Bohanjer, Merchant and 
millowner. b. 21 Aug. 1879. m Miss Jaijee 
S>rabjce Patiick, M B.E. Kaisar-l-Hind 
Silver medallist. Educ. Fort High and St 
Xavier’s Institutions J.P , merchant and 
mill-agent ; Member. Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, and The Bombay Improvement 
Trust Board, 1901-193 1 , Bombay Development 
Board and the Victoria Jubilee Technical 
Institute, Member of the Committee of the 
Bombay Mlllowners’ Association (President, 

I 1915-16 & 1928-29),Indian Merchants’Chamber 
President,! 91 9-20) and Indian Industrial Con- 
erence (President 1918); Vice-President, 
Bombay Presidency Assocn. , Fellow of the 
University of Bombay , Trustee of Parsee 
Panchayat, Founder and Managing Director 
of Theindian Daily a\faif(1923-1931),Founder 
and President of the B D Petit Parsi General 
Hospital, Indian Economic Society, Bombay 
Progressive Association, and New High 
School for Girls (Bombay) , Founder of the 
Imperial Indian Citizenship Association and 
the Victoria Memorial School for the Blind 
Delegate of the Parsi Chief Matrimonial Court 
(1902-1922) , Member of Bombay Legislative 
Council (1921-1923 and 1927-33), Excise Com- 
mittee (1921-24); Indigenous IndustDos 
Committee (1915-1917); Industrial Dispulcs 
Committee (1921), the University Reform^ 
Committee (1924), and the Bombay Provincial 
Franchise Committee, 1931 Address Mount 
Petit, Pedder Road, Cumbaila Hill, Bombay 

PETMAN, Charles Earle Bevan, C I B 
b, 9 September 1866. m. 1926, Amy, widow 
of John William Hensley, deceased, late 
Director of Indian Govt. Telegraphs and d 
of Rev Edwin Pope deceased, formerly Vicar 
of Paddock Wood, Kent and Rector of Lat- 
chingdon. Essex Educ. * Privately and at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; Advocate, 
Calcutta H. Court, 1892, and of Chief Court, 
Punjab, 1892: Government Advocate, Pun- 
jab, 1909 ; Judge of the High Court, Lahore, 
from April to Aug. 1920 and from Oct. 1920 

to Feb 1921. Founder and First Master of tin 
Lahore Hunt, 1903 Publications ' ” Report 
on Frauds and Bribery in the Commissariat 
Department” ; * ' P. W. D, Contract Manual 
(Revised Edition). Address: Lahore. 

PETRIE, Sir David, C.I.B., O.V.O., C.B.E 
Chairman, Public Service Commission , 

India, since August 1932. b. 1879 Educ 
Aberdeen Unlv. Bnt. Ind. P^lc^ > 

1900 ; Asst .Dir., CJ.D., Simla, 1911-12 ; Spe^ 
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duty with Home Dept^ 1915-1919; on 
special duty with H. B. H. the Duke of 
Connaught, 1921 ; on staff of H. B. H. the 
Prinoe of Wales, 1921-22; Senior Superin- 
tendent of Police, Lahore ; Member of the 
B. Gommo on Public Services, 1923, Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Home Department 
Government of India, 1924-31. appointed 
Member, Public Service Commission, India, 
April 1931 Chairman, Indian Bed Crofcs 
Society and St. John Ambulance Association, 
and Chief Commissioner for the Empire of 
India of St John Ambulance Brigade Over- 
seas , Knight of Grace of St John of Jerusa- 
lem, 1933. Address . c/o Lloyds Bank, 
Bombay. 

PICKTHALL, Maumaduke William, H E. H 
the Nizam’s Service b 7 April 1875 m. 
Muriel Emily Cadwaladr-Smlth. Edue . 
Harrow, on the continent of Europe and in 
Syria, Egypt and Turkey Spent much of 
his life in Syria and Eg^t and came to be 
regarded as an expert on Near Eastern affairs , 
was a strong partisan of the Young Turks 
In their struggle to reform their country , 
became Muslim in Constantinople Succeeded 
Lord Mowbray and Stoarton as President 
of Anglo-Ottoman Society , served in British 
Army during Great War ; Editor, Bombay 
ChronxcUy 1920-24 , in 1925 entered H E H. 
the Nizam’s service , Principal, Govt High 
School, Ghadarghat , Superintendent, Hyde- 
rabad Civil Service class , Director o f Infor- 
mation ; Editor, Islamic Culture Publica- 
tions Many novels and short stones includ- 
ing “ Said the Fisherman," " The Valley of 
the Kings," "Veiled Women,” "The House 
of Islam," "The House of War," "Knights of 
Araby," "The Early Hours," "Oriental 
Encounters," " Tales from Five Chimneys," 
"Sir Llmpldus," "As Others See Us," "With 
the Turk in Wartime," Pot-au-feu Edited 
" Folklore of the Holy land ’’ In 1928 was 
granted two years special leave by H E. H the 
Nizam for the purpose of completing a trans- 
lation of the Qur’an on which he had been 
long engaged. In Nov. 1930 the work was 
published in England and America entitled 
" The Meaning of the Glorious Koran an 
Explanatory Translation" (Allen and Unwin) 
Address .* Civil Service House, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 

PITKEATHLY, Jambs Stott, G.M G , C T B , 
C V O , C.B E , D S O Chief ControUer of 
Stores b 10 Nov 1882. Joined the service 
1909 as electrical inspector, electrical engi- 
neer, 1911 , C.V O 1911 ; on military service, 
1916-1919, Asst. Director of Works, Electrical 
and Mechanical Sections, Mesopotamia, 
1916; CIE 1920, Chief Controller of 
Stores, Indian Stores Department, 1922, 
on foreign service under Ceylon Government, 
1928, C M G. 1930 Address The Indian 
Stores Detriment, Government of India, 
Simla and Delhi 

POOHKHANAWALA, SOBABJl NnsUBBWAiiJl 
Gertiflcated Associate of the Institute of 
Bankers (London), 1910; Managing Director, 
Central Bank of India, Ltd. b. 9 Aug. 1881. m. 
Bai Sakerbai Buttonji. Educi New High School 
and St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Joined 


Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China and after serving the Bank for 7 years 
and the Bank of India for 6 yMrs ; founded 
the Centra) Bank of India. Was appointed 
member of the Government SecuritiM Be- 
habilitatlon Committee by the Govt, of India 
in 1921 , appointed Chairman, Ceylon Bank- 
king Commission, April 1934 Address 
" Buena Vista," Marine Parade, Worll, 
Bombay 

POPE, Major-Gbnkral Sydney BoxiONf 
DSO (1916), CB. (1930), Legion d‘ 
Honneur (^B'rance) 1917 , Commander* 
Waziristan District b 9th February 1879. 
m Dorothy Ashby Daniel, 1925. Educ 
St Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Camb- 
ridge Joined 18th Royal Irish, 1901 , 
68th Rifles F F (IA)1904, N W Frontier 
of India 1908 (operations against Mohmands) : 
Staff College, 1914 , Great War, France 1914 
to Dec 1917 , Palestine 1918 to 1919 Brevet 
of Lt -Colonel, 1919, Brevet of Col. 1921, 
Commandant, 49th Hyderabad Regiment, 
1924, Commanded Bannu Brigade 1926; 
Commander, Razmak Brigade, 1929, Major 
General 1930 , Commander, Waziristan 
District, 1931 . Colonel 4/19th Hyderabad 
Regiment, 1931. Address Dera Ismail 
Khan. 

POSA, Mauno, 1.8.0. (19in, K.8.M. 1893. 
b. Toungoo, 13 May 1862. Edue, : St. Paurs 
R C M. Sell , Toungoo. Asstt to Civil Officer ; 
Ningyai Column II, B. Expeditionary Field 
Force. 1885-87, Burma Medal with clasp, 
1886-87. Senior Member, Burma Provincial 
Judicial ser. since 1911. Interpreter to Prince 
of Wales during visit to Burma Jan. 1906. 
Also to three Viceroys, 1898, 1901, 1908; 
Dlst. Judge, 1916, o£fg. DiviBlonal Sessions 
Judge, 1918 , Retired, June 1918 , Asstt. Dir. 
Recruiting, July to Dec 1918. Mentioned In 
despatches. Address : Thatcm. 

PRADHAN Sir Govind Balwant, Kt , B.A , 
LL B , Advocate (0 8) b May 1874 m, 
Ramabai d of Mr P B Pradhan retired 
Assistant Engineer Educ B. J High School 
Thana, Elphinstone College , and Govt Law 
School, Bombay Practised at Thana ; 
became, Public Prosecutor of Kolaba, 1907 ; 
resigned in 1920 , for 20 years a member of 
Thana Municipality , for several years Its Vice- 
President and for 7 years its elected President; 
Member of District Local Board, Thana, for 

I 3 years , was one of the Directors of Tltona 
Dt. Co-operative Credit Bank; President 
Thana Dlst. Boy Scouts Movement ; is one of 
the Vice-Presidents of the Chandrasenai 
Kayastha Frabhu community ; elected at the 
Indore Parishad ; elected to the Bombay 
Council in 1924 , re-elected in 1920 by the 
Thana and Bombay Suburban Districts 
Non-Mahomedan Rural Constituency ; Minis- 
ter of Forest and Excise, 1927-28; Finance 
Member of Bombay Government 1928-1932. 
Created Knight in June 1931 (Biithfoy 
Honour List). Address . Balvant Bag, Thahl^; 
Laburnun Road, GamdevI, Bombay. 

PRAMATHANATH, BANERJEA, Professor Dr. 
M.A (Cal.), D. So. Boon (Lond.), Barrister- 
at-I*aw ; Idinto Professor of Economics , 
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Calcutta University since 1920 President, 
Council of Post-Graduate Teaching in Arts, 
Calcutta Univeisity, b November 1879 
Educ. • at Presidency College, Calcutta, 
and London School of Economics, England 
Professor In the Bishop’s, City, Ripon and 
Scottish Church Colleges, Calcutta, 1905-1913, 
Delegate to the Congress of Universities, 
Oxford, 1921 , Member, Bengal Legls Coun- 
cil, 1923-80 , Fellow Calcutta University , 
Member of the Syndicate, Calcutta University 
Dean. Faculty of Atts, Calcutta University, 
1929-30 ; President, Bengal Economic Society 
since 1927, President, Indian Economic Con- 
ference, 1980. Publications A study of 
Indian Economics, fFirst Edition, 1911) , Pub- 
lic Administration in Ancient India , Fiscal 
Policy in India , A History of Indian Taxa- 
tion , Indian Finance in the Days of the 
Company; and Provincial Finance in India 
Indian Budgets , Military Expenditure in 
India Address 3, Asutosh Silk Lane, 
Calcutta. 

PKASAD, Ganesh, M a. (Cantab ), D. Sc;. 
Hardinge professor of Higher Mathematics 
in the Calcutta University, Life President 
of the Benares Mathematical Society . 
President, Calcutta Mathematical Society , 
Patron, Allahabad University Math. Assocn 
b. I6th Nov. 1876. Educ.: Ballia; 
l^ahabad ; Cambridge; Gottingen. Member 
of Court, Council and Senate, Hindu Univ- 
(1024) ; Member of Court, Executive and 
Academic Councils and Faculty of Science, 
Allahabad Unlv. , Fellow of Calcutta Univer- 
sity and Vice-President, Indian Association 
for Cultivation of Science , Member of the 
Senate and Ex-Council, Agra University 
Publicaiions * “ Constitution of Matter and 
Analytical Theories of Heat.” (Berlin, 1903) 
text-bwksonDlfferentlal Calculus and Integral 
Calculus (London, 1909 and 1910), ” Mathe- 
matical Besearch in the last twenty years” 
(Berlin, 1922) ; ” The place of partial differen- 
tial equations in Mathematical Physics” 
(Calcutta, 1924) , ” An Introduction to the 

theory of elleptic functions and higher trans- 
cendentals” (Calcutta, 1928), ” Lectures on 
recent researches in the theory of Fourier 
series” (Calcutta, 1928) and many other 
original papers published in the mathematical 
and scientific journals of England, Germany, 
Italy and India during 1900-1924 Address 
2, Sama vaya Mansions, Corporation Street, 
Calcutta ; and 37. Benares Cantt. 

PRASAD, Thb Hon Justice Sir Jwala 
B.A., LL B , Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 
since 1916, Acting Cmef Justice, 1921 h, 
26th March 1876, son of Babu Sahay. 
late Deputy Collector and Magistrate 
of Bharoara, Pregana Behea, Bihar and 
Orissa m. 1888, d of Munsif Mangul 
Sen Singh, Zamindar and retired Dy. Com- 
missioner. Educ Arrah Zillah School, 
Patna College, Calcutta University . Muir 
Central College and Allahabad University. 
BA. Ist Class Honours and Jubilee 
Medallist 1893, LL B , and Jubilee Bursary 
1895. Vakil, Calcutta and Allahabad High 
Courts Government Pleader, Shahabad, 1903. 
Vice-Chairman, Local Board, 1904. Member of 


Shahabad District Board, 1904. Secretary of 
Government Arrah Zillah School, 1908, 
Founded Purdah Girls’ School at Arrah. 
1913, Inaugurated Zillah School Boarding 
House, 1913 Fellow of Patna University. 
Member of Syndicate and of the Faculty of 
Land and Board of Examiners in Law. Presi- 
dent, League of Educationists President, All 
India Kayastha Conference 1915, President, 
Behar Young Men’s Institute , Rai Saheb, 
1914 , Rai Bahadur, 1915. Ag Chief Justice 
in 1922, 1924 and 1926 Ag Chief Justice 
1931. Address Patna. 

PRICE, Edwin Less ware, BA. (Oxon,) 
Bar-at-Ldw, C I E , O B E , PRES;, 
Chevalier de la Legion d’honneur. 
Merchant, French Consular Agent at Karach- 
since 1914 b. 8th July 1874 Member, 
Legislative Assembly, 1920-21 and 1929 , 
Municipal Councillor, Karachi, since 1926 ‘ 
Member, Hides Cess Enquiry Committee* 
1929-30 ; Vice-President, Karachi Munici- 
pality, 1929 Port Trustee 1930-32 , Member, 
Sind Conference, 1932 Address ” New- 
croft ”, Ghizri Road, Karachi 

PRYCE, Lieutenant-General Sir Henry 
Edward ap Rhys, K C.B., (’MG D S O., 
P S C , Indian Army b 30 Nov 1874 e h 
of late Lt -C3ol Douglas Davidson Pryre, 
Indian Army, of Penns Rocks, Withyham 
Sussex m Alicp Louisa Pughe, of R F H 
Pughe Esq , two hons Educ Trinity Coll , 
Glcnalmond and R M C Sandhurst 2nd 
Lieut Indian S C , 1895 , 2nd Lieut Indian 
Army, 1896 , Lieut 1897 , Captain 1904 , 
Major 1913, Lieut -Col (Brevet) 1916, 
(Subst) 1918, Col (Brev) 1919, (Subst ) 
1920, Major-General, 1925, Lieut -General, 
1931 , G S O 2, India, 1912-14 , D A Q M G , 
Franco, 1914-15 , A A. and Q M G. Home 
Forces (Temp ), 1915 , G S O I Home Forces 
and Fiance, 1915-17 , Brig Commander, 
France, 1917-18. Served Tibet 1903-04, 
(Medal) , (despatches seven times, croix de 
Guerre Beige) Commandant, Senior Officers’ 
School, India, (Temp Col Commandant, 
1921 , D ot S T India 1925 to 1929 , 
G O C. Presidency and Assam District, India, 
1929-1930 , G O C , Deccan District, 1930-32 , 
Offg G OC in-Chief, Southern Command, 
India, 1931-32 , Appointed Master- Go neial of 
the Ordnance in India 1934 Address 
Army Headquarters, India, New Delhi aiiu 
Simla 

PUDUKKOTTAI, His Highness Sri Brihad- 
AMBA Das Raja Rajaqopala Tondaiman 
Bahadur, Raja of h. 1922 Installed 19th 
November 1928. Minor The State has an 
area of 1,179 sq miles and population of 400,594 
and has been ruled by the Tondaiman dynasty 
for centuries Salute 11 guns. Address 
New Palace. Pudukkottai. 

PUDUMJEE, NOWROJBB.lst Class Sardar of 
Deccan. Bombay, C.I.B. 6. 1841. Edw. . 
Poona Coll, under Sir Edwin Amold» war 
mem. of Bombay Leg, Council ; Promotei 
and Ohalnran of several Industrial ana 
Banking Companies. Address: Pudumjee 
House. I\K>na. 
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PUBSHOTAMDAS THAKURDAS. SIR, Kt 
(1923), C.I.E. (1919), M.B.E. Cotton Merchant. 
b. 80th May 1879 Edu£ . Elph. Coll 
Bombay Member Indian Retrenchment 
Committee; Governor, Imperial Bank of 
India , Member, Royal Commission on 
Indian Currency and Finance (192ft) 
Delegate to Round Table Conference (1930- 
83) Address 11, Ridge Road, Malabar 
Hill. 

PURVBS, Robert Eqbrton, C.l E. ; P W. D., 
retired 6. 1859 Edue. : Thomason Coll , 
Roorkee , Ex. Eng , 1895 , Supdt. Eng , 1907, 
Ch. Eng. and Sec to Govt , Punjab Irriga- 
tion Branch, 1913-14 , retired, 1914 ; since 
practising as Hydraulic Eng and Irrigation 
Expert. Address : c/o Messrs. King Hamil- 
ton <fe Co.. Calcutta. 

RADHAKRI8HNAN, Sir S , Kt (1931), M A 
D Litt (Hon ) , Vice-Chancellor, Andhra 
University, Waltair King George V, Professor 
of Philosophy and President, Post Graduate 
Council in Arts, Calcutta University, Member 
of the International Committee on Intellec- 
tual Co-operation b 5th Sept 1888 Educ 
at the Madras Christian College , For some time i 
Professor of Philosophy, Presidency College, 
Madras, Mysore University, Upton Lecturer in 
Comparative Religion, Manchester College, 
Oxford Hlbbert Lecturer, 1929-1930 Pub- 
lications Philosophy of Rabindranath 
Tagore , The Reign of Religion in Contem- 
porary Philosophy , Indian Philosophy in the 
Library of Philosophy , Philosophy of the 
Upanisliads , The Hindu View of Life , The 
Religion we need , Kalki, or the Future of 
Encyclopaedia Brltannica , “ An Idealist View 
Civilisation , “ East and West in Religion ” , 
An Idealist View of Life ” article on 
Indian Philosophy in Encyclopaedia Brlta- 
nnica, and several others on Philosophy 
and Religion in Mind, International Journal 
of Ethics, Hlbbeit Jtiumal, etc Address, 
University Waltair. 

# 

RAFIUDDIN AHMAB Maulvi, Sir, Kt (1932) 
Bar-at-Law, J P , Educ Deccan Clollege 
Poona and University College, London, 
Was called to the Bar at the Middle Temple in 
1892 , Piactised for some years at the Privy 
Council. As a journalist was a regular 
contributor to the Nineteenth Century, 
The Times, and The Pall Mall Gazette . 
holder of Queen Victoria Diamond Jubilee 
Medal First elected to Bombay Council 
1909 , appointed Minister, Bombay Govern- 
ment in June 1928 and re-apjiolnted 
Minister, Bombay Government in Nov 1930, 
resigned in 1932 Address . Poona 

RAHIM, The Hon Sir Abdur, M A , (1919) 
KCSI (1924)5 September, 1867 m Nisar 
Fatima Begum Educ Government High 
School, Midnapore, Presidency College, Cal- 
cutta Called to the Bar (Middle Temple), 
1890 , practised as Advocate, Calcutta , 
Presidency Magistrate, Calcutta, 1900-03 , 
Fellow, Madras University since 1908 
Member of the R Commission on Public 
Services, 1913-15 , officiated as Chief Justice, 
Madras, July October 1910 , and July to 


October 1919. Publication' “Principles of 
of Mahomed an Jurisprudence ’* Member, 
Executive Council, Government of Bengal, 
1920-25 , Member, Bengal Legls. Council, 
1925-29, Leader of the Bengal Muslim 
Party , Minister on two occasions for short 
periods , Member, Iiegis Assembly 1981 , 
Leader of the Independent Party in the 
Assembly from 1931 , now leader of the 
“Opposition” in the Assembly; Member 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
England Address 217, Lower Circular 
Road, Calcutta 

RAHIMTOOLA, FazAL Ibrahim, BA, J P , 
Member, Indian Tariff Board, Merchant 
(Messrs Fazalblial Ibrahim and Company, 
Limited) b 2l8t October 1895 m 
Jaiiiabhai, d of Alimahomed Fazalbhoy. 
Educ St Xavier's High School and College, 
Bombay Member, Bombay Municipal 
Corporation, 1919 , Member, Schools Com- 
mittee, 1920 , its Chairman in 1923 and again 
in 1926 , Trustee, Bombay Port Trust smee 
1921 , Member, Adylsory Committee, Bombay 
Development Department, 1922, Member, Ad 
visory Committee, appointed to advise Govern 
ment about Liquor shops In Bombay City, 
1922 , was appointed by Government of India 
on Bombay Securities Committee , Member of 
the Committee of the Indian Merchants’ Cham- 
ber since 1921 , Member of Executive Council 
of the Bombay Presidency Boy Scouts Associa- 
tion representative of the Ckirporation on 
B B. & C I Railway Advisory Council, 
Secretary, Imperial Indian Citizenship Asso- 
ciation , Member, Standing Finance Com- 
mittee for Railways, Railway Board, Member, 
Haj Inquiry Committee, 1929, Chairman, 
Reception CJommittee of the Bombay Presi- 
dency Muslim Educational Conference , Presi- 
dent, Bombay Presidency Urdu Teachers' 
Conference, Director, Sultanla Cotton Manu- 
facturing C5o , Director, Tata Construction Co , 
Ltd , represented Bombay Government on 
the Committee of Sir Harcourt Butler 
Technological Institute to advise Government 
of U P., Secretary and Promoter of All-India 
Muslim Conference , Secretary, All-India 
Minorities Conference , Member, Central 
Broadcasting Advisory Council ; Director, 
Tata Iron & Steel Co , Ltd , Bombay Eieotrte 
Supply & Tramways Co , Ltd , Automobile 
Acceptance Corporation , Member, Standing 
Committee for Haj and East India Associa- 
tion, London Member, Legislative Assembly 
1926-1930 appointed Member of the Indian, 
Tariff Board, 1930 Appointed Ag President. 
Indian Tariff Btiard, November 1932. 
Address ' Ismail Building, Hornby Road, 
Fort, Bombay 

RAHIMTOOLA, SIR IBRAHIM, E.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
ft. May 1862 . Joined his elder brother 
Mr Mahomedbhoy Rahimtoola in 1880, 
entered Bombay Municipal Corporation 
in 1892 ; President of Corporation 1899 ; 
Member of the Bombay City Improvement 
Trust for 20 years from 1898 , Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, 1899-1916 ; 
Member, Imperial legislative Ckmncil 1912 , 
President, Fiscal Commission 1921 j Member 
of Bombay Executive Council in charge of 
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Eduoation and Local Self-Government 1918- 
1923 ; President^ Legislative Connell 1923- 
1926 ; Member of the Royal Commission on 
Labour ; President, Legislative Assembly 
(1931) ; resigned in 1933. Addn»$ : Redder 
Road, Oumbima Hill, Bombay. 

RAJA, Tsibhovandas Jaqjitandas, M a , 
LL.B., Dewan, Lunawada State. 6 6 Nov. 
1893. m. Miss Taralaxmi R Khandedia, 
Edw * Bahadurkhanjl High School, Junagad 
Bahauddin College, Junagad , Wilson 
College, Bombay and Govt. Law School, 
Bombay. Lecturer in History in Wilson 
College, 1914-16 ; Nalb Dewan and Sarnyaya- 
y^hish, Wankanar State, 1017-1920, 
Deputy Revenue Commissioner, Junagadh 
State, 1920-21 ; Huzur Personal Assistant and 
Revenue Minister, Llmbdl State, 1921-1930 ; 
appointed Dewan, Lunawada State, 1930 
Address . Lunawada, vta Godhra 


BAJAN, The Hon Mr P T., BA (Oxon ), 
Bar-at-Law, M L C , Minister of Public Works, 
Government of Madras b 1892. Educ 
Ley's School, Cambridge, Jesus College, 
Oirford, called to the Bar in 1917 (Inner 
Temple) Went to England in 1909 and 
returned to India in 1919 and commenced 
pntotioe in Madura Is a member of the 
Uttamapalayam Mudallar family Elected to 
the first, second and third Madras Legislative 
Councils by Madura (General-Rural) consti- 
tuency when on all the three occasions he 
topped the polls , fourth time he was elected 
to the Council imopposed ; Member of S.I.L F , 
a commissioned officer of the Indian 
Territorial Force. Address . “ Palayam 

House,” Tallakulam, Madura 


RAJWADB, Major-Gbnbral, Bao Raja 
Ganpatrao Raohunath Rao Raja Mashir- 
i-KHAs Bahadur Sauk at- Juno, C B E , 

A.D C., Army Member, Gwalior Govt , and 
Inspector-General, Gwalior Army , Member of 
the Council of Regency , ranks as First Class 
Sardar in the Bombay Presidency and in U P. 
of Agra and Oudh. b Jan 1884. m Dr. Miss 
Nagubai Joshi, d. of Sir Moropant Joshl of 
Nagpur. Educ : Victoria College. Address * 
Gwalior. 


EAMADAS PANTULU, Thb Hok. V , B A , 
B.L., Advocate, Madras, b Oct. 1873. Edw ' 
Madras Christian College. Member, Coan- 
oil of State since 1926, Le^er of the Swarajist 
I^rty in the Council of State since 1926 ; 
President, Madras Central Urban Bank, Ltd, 
(Provincial Co-operative Bank of Madras): 
Ilresident, Madras Provinoial Co-operative 
Institute ; Member of Senate and Academic 
Council of Madras University; Chairman, 
Telugu Board of Studies and Member, Board; 
of Studies and Faculty of Law, President, 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Associa- 
tion since 1628; Member, Central Banking 
Inquiry Committee ; Member of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial Council of Agri- 
lAUtural Research ; Member, All-India Con- 
gress Committee and President, Madras 
Andhra District Congress Committee. 
PuMioaf urns : Commentaries on the Madras 
Estate Land Act (Land Tenures). Address . 
Farhatbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMAIYA, A., M.A., Fellow of the Royal Eco- 
nomic Society (London). Advocate, Madura ; 
Adviser, Madura-Ramnad Chamber of 
Commerce. Director, Bureau of Economic 
Research b. 1894. m. Kamlabal d, of 
8. Krishna Iyer of Tiruvarur. Educ 
Madras Christian College, and Madras Law 
College. Gave evidence before the Indian 
Taxation Inquiry Committee (1924-25) and 
the Currency Commission (1925-26), Secretary, 
Madura District People’s Association, 1925 
to 1927. Frequently contributes to the 
British Press articles on Indian subjects 
especially economic and financial. Publica- 
tions . ” A National System of Taxation,” 
” Monetary Reform / in India ” , ” Law 

of Sale of Goods in India.” Address 
Lakshmi Vllasam, North Veil Street, Madura, 
8. India. 

RAMAN, Sir Chandrasbkhara Vbnkata, Kt 
M A., Hon. Ph D. (Frieburg), Hon LL D, 
(Glasgow) and (Bombay) , Hon D.Sc (Cal- 
cutta), (Benares), (Dacca), (Madras) and 
(Paris) F R 8 Awarded Nobel Prize for 
Physics (1930) , Director, Indian Insti- 
tute of Science, Bangalore b. 7th November 
1880. m Lokasundarammal Educ A V. N 
College, Vizagapatam and Presidency (College, 
Madras Enrolled Officer, Indian Finance 
Dept. 1907-17 ; PaUt Prof., Calcutta Univ., 
1917-33 , Hon. Secry , Indian Association 
for the Cultivation of Science, 1919-33, British 
Association Lecturer (Toronto), 1924; Re- 
search Associate, California Institute of 
Technology, 1924 , President, Indian Science 
Congress, 1928; Mateuooi Medallist, Rome, 
1929 , Hughes Medallist of the Royal Society 
(1930), FeUow of the Institute of Physics, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal Hon Mem. Ind 
Math. Soc., Indian Chemical Society, and 
Patna Med. Assoc , Hon Fellow, Zurich Phys 
Soc and Royal Phil. Soc., Glasgow Publica- 
tions : Experimental Investigations on 

Vibrations , Theory of Bowed Instruments , 
Molecular Diflractlon of ^ght , Music 
Instruments , X-ray Studies ; and numerous 
Bcientiflc papers in the Indian Journal of 
Physics which is conducted by him and in 
British and American journals ; President, 
Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science, 1933 Address . Indian Institute of 
Science, Bangalore. 


RAMACHANDRA RAO, DBWAN BAHADUR M., 
BA, B L , Kalser-l-Hlnd Gold Medal, Ad- 
vocate, Hl^ CJourt. b. Sept. 1868. m. M. Viy- 

S unma. Educ . at Presidency College, Madras 
ember, Madras Legislative (Douncil, 1910- 
1923 , Member, Legls Assembly, 1924-26 
Member of the deputation of the All-India 
Moderates in 1910 and Member of the Lytton 
Committee on Indian Students, 1921 , 
Member, Indian Sandhurst Committee, 1924 , 
President, Prohibition League 1020; President, 
AU-lndia States Subjects Confee., 1927 ; 
Member, Indian Round Table Conference,1930 
President, Madras Co-operative Central Land 
Mortgage Bank, 1930. Puthcittums : Develop- 
ment of Indian Polity. Address : BU^. 
Madras Pre^ency ; and, 40, Edwiotl EUist 
Road, Myla^re, Madras. 
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BAHAKRISHKA BEDDI, TuaMballapalle 
Nallapa Beddi, B a., B L., M.L.A , VakU. 
ft. Aug. 1890* m. Syamalamma Edue : 
Christian College, Madras, and Law College, 
Madras. Vice-President, Taluka Board, 
Chittoor , Member, District Board, Municipal 
Board, Chittoor; Hon. Asstt. Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, Chittoor , Secretary, 
Dlst Co-operative Federation, Chittoor, 
President, Temple Committee Chittoor , 
President, Taluka Board, Madanapallc , 
Member Legislative Assembly, since 1030. 
Secretary, Democratic party, Leg. Assembly 
Address Madanapalle, Madras Presidency. 


RAMA 8W AMI AIYAR, Sir Chbtpat P 
K.C.I E. (1925), BA, B.L , C.I E 
U928) , Member, Government of India, for 
Commerce and Railways ft 12 Nov 1879 
m. Sitalakshmi, d. of C. V Sundram Sastri 
and Sister of Justice Eumaraswami Sastri 
Edttc Wesley College, Presidency College and 
Law College, Madras. English and Sanskrit 
University Prizeman. Enrolled as Vakil, 
1903 and as Advocate, 1923. For many 
ypars member of the Madras Corporation and 
Standing Committee ; Fdtow and Syndic of 
Madras University ; Trustee of various 
educational institutions. Secretary to Congress, 
191 7-18 ; connected with the National Con- 
gress until 1018. Gave evidence before Joint 
Parilamentaiy Committee on Reforms, 1910, 
also before Meston and Southborough Com- 
mittees. Member of Committee to draft 
Regulations for Madras under the Reform Act. 
Represented Madras Presidency at War 
Conference, Delhi. Returned to Legislative 
Council by University of Madras, 1918, and by 
City of Madras. 1020 Advocate- General, 
1020-1923. Member, Executive Council, 1923 
Delivered the Convocation Address, Univer- 
sity of Madras, 1024 ; Senior Member and 
Vice-President, Executive Council, April 1925. 
Represented India at the League of Nations 
Assembly at Geneva as a substitute delegate 
in 1920 and as delegate in 1927. Resumed 
practice at the Bar, March 1928. Appeared 
before the Butler Committee on behalf of 
some of the Indian States, April 1928 , deli- 
vered the Shri Krishna Rajendra Jubilee 
Lecture to the Mysore University, July 1928 
Appeared in the Patiala Enquiry for H H. the 
Maharaja of Patiala along with Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapni ; Elected to the Legislative 
Assembly by the Tanjore-Trlchlnopoly 
(Constituency, 1929. Elected to the Council 
of State from Madras Presidency, 1930 ; 
Delegate to the Indian Boimd Table Confe- 
rence and Member of the Federal Structure 
Committee, 1930 Law Member, (Jovemor- 
General’s Executive (Council, 1931 , L^al 
and (Constitutional Adviser to H H The 
Maharaja of Travancore ; Delivered the Delhi 
University convocation address, 1931 , Tagore 
Law Lecturer, Cal. U nlversity, 1932, Member of 
the Consultative (Committee of the Round 
Table Conference, 1 932 , Member of 
Government of India for Commerce and 
Railways. 1932. Chairman of Committee 
appointed by the (Chamber of Princes to 
consider the White Paper, 1933 , Member of 
the Joint Select (Committee of Parliament, 
1933 , Delegate to the World Economic 
(Conference 1933. Publicatwns : Various 


pamphlets and articles on Financial and 
Literary topics Addre^^s • The Grove 
Cathedral, Madras , and DeLlsle, Ootaca- 
inund. 


RAMESAM, Sir The Hon. Me. Justioe Vipa, 
B.A.. B.L., Judge, High Court, Madras, ft 
27 July 1875. m. Lakshminarasamma. Edue. 
Hindu Coll., Vizagapatam : Prmldency Coll., 
Madras, and Law Coll., Madras. Practised 
as Hi^ Court Vakil at Vlzaiu^patam from 
1896 to 1900 ; at Madras 1900-1920 ; Govt. 
Pleader 1916-20. appointed Judge, 1920. 
Address Gopal Vlhar, Mylapore, Madras. 


RAMPUR, Lieut His Highness Aluah 
F A R Z A N D-I-DILPIZIR-I-DAULAT-I-INOLISHIA, 
Mukhlis-ud-Daulah, Nasir-u l - M u lk , 

Amie-ul-Umra, Nawab Saved Mohammad 
Raza Ah Khan Bahadur, mustaid Jung 
ft 17th Nov 1906. Succeeded 20th June 

1930 State has area of 892 64 square miles 
and population 464,919 Permanent Salnte 
15 Guns. Address Rampur State, U P. 

RAMUNNI MENON, Sir Konkoth, of Konkoth 
House, Triehur, Cochin, State, South India , 
Kt , cr 1933 , Dlwan Bahadur, 1927 , M.A. 
(Cantab) , Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, ft Triehur, 14 September 1872, 
w V. K Kalliani Amma, of Triehur , two s. 
and one d Edue Maharajah’s College, 
Ermakulam , Presidency College, Madras , 
Christ’s College (scholar), Cambridge Enter- 
ed the Madras Edue Department 1898; 
Prof of Zoology 1910 , retired 1927. Con- 
nected with the Madras University since 
1912 , nominated to the Madras Legislative 
(Jouncll on two occasions , represented the 
Madras University at the COngress of the 
Universities of the Empire at Edinburgh 

1931 , Chairman, Inter-TTniversity Board 
1932-33 , Vice-Chancellor, Madras University, 
since 1928. Address Vepery, Madras. 


RANCHHODLAL Sir Chinubhai Madhow- 
UAL, Second Baronet, cr 1913 ft 18 
April 1906 s of Ist Baronet and 
Sulochana, d of Chunilal Khushalrai. s, 
father, 1916 w. 30th November 1924 
with Tanumatl, d of Javerlal Bulakhiram 
Mehta of Ahmedabad (Father was first 
member of Hindu community to receive a 
Baronetcy). Heir Son, Udayan, ft 26 July 
1929 Address . “ Shantikunj," Shahibag, 

Ahmedabad. 

RANGACHARIAR, Dbwan BAHADUR TlRD PEN- 
KATA, B.A., B.L VC.I.E. (1925). M.L.A. slaee 
1920. Vakil, (^urt, Madras, ft. 1865., m. 
Pounaramal, d. of S. Rajagopala Aiyengar c>f 
Brlrangam Edue : S. P. G. College, Tri- 
chinopoly ; Law College, Madras. School, 
master for 8 years ; enrollad as Vakil, 
High Court, Madras, 1891 ; Professor, Law 
Coll , 1898-1900; Member, Madras Corpn., stnee 
1908 ; Member, Madras Legis. Coonoil, 1016- 
1919; Member, Indian Bar (Committee ; Mer. 
cantiie Msj^hie Committee ; Esher Committee, 
Elected Dy. President, Leg. Assembly 
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Member, Indian Colonies Committee cn 
deputation at London with the Colonial Office, 
President, Telegraph Committee, 1»21, 
Member, Frontier Committee ; Chairman 
Madras Publicity Board. Represented India 
at the (^ning by H R H. the Duke of York 
of the Federal Parliament at Canberra, Aus- 
tralia, 1027 ; Chairman, Indian Cinemato- 

a »h Committee, 1928. Vice-Chairman, 
ras Bar Council; Chairman, Army Re- 
trenchmwt Committee, 1931 PvJbUcaiions 
A book on Village Panchayats Address 
Ritherdon House, Vepery, Madras. 

RANGANATHAM, Arcot, B A., B.L.. Minister 
for Development, Madras b 29 June 1879 
JSduc: Christian and Law Colleges. Madras. 
Entered Government Service in 1901, resigned 
Deputy Collectorship in 1916 ; entered Legis- 
lative Coimcil in 1920 for Bellary District, re- 
elected in 1923, 1926 and 1 930 Went to Eng- 
land as a member of the National Convention 
Deputation in 1924. Minister for Develop- 
ment, Madras, December 1926 to March 1928, 
Hon. Secretary, Young Men's Indian Asso- 
ciation, Madras, from 1916 , Hon Organising 
Secretary and Treasurer, Reconstruction 
League, 1928 Joint General Secretai>, 
Theosophical Society, Indian Section, 1931 
PubliccUions Editor, “ Prajabandhu, 
a Telugu Magazine devoted to the education 
of the Electorate Author of “ Indian 
Village — as it is ” Address ‘ Theosophical 
Society, Adyar, Madras, S. 

RANGNEKAR, Sajba Shankar, BA, LL B , 
Barrlster-at-Law, Puisne Judge, Bombay 
High Court b 20th December 1878, ('hief 
Presidency Magistrate, 1924 , Acting Judge 
High Court, Bombay, 1926 1927 and again 
in 1928, confirmer Apri 1929 Address 
High Court, Bombay 


RANGOON, Bishop of (See Tubbs, the Rt 
ReV. Dr. Norman Henry ) 


RANKIN, The Hon Sir George Claus, Kt. 
(19251, Chief Justice, High Court, Calcutta b 
12th, August 1877. m. Alice Maud Amy 
Sayer. Educ. : Trinity College, Cambridge 
Barrister (Lincoln's Inn) 1904. Northern 
Oiroult. R. Garrison Artillery. 1016-18. Ad’ 
dress ; Bengal Club, Calcutta. 


RAO, ViNAYBK Ganpat, B.A (Bom ), 1908 , 
B.A , LL.B. (Cantab.), 1913, called to the 
Bar ,1914. Professor of French at the Elphin- 
Btone College, Bombay, b. 24 September 
1888. m. Miss B. R. Kothare, d. of 
Mr. R. N. Kothare, Solicitor Educ Elphin- 
stone Middle School , Elphinstone High School, 
Elphinstone College; St John’s College, 
Cambridge , Grenoble University (France). 
Hon. Professor of French at the Elphinstone 
College, 1914-1917. Hon Professor of French 
at the Wilson College, 1914-1917, 1921-1923 
Officer d'Aoademie. Prof, of Law at 
the Government Law College, Bombay, 
1923-1924 (June); Asstt. Law Reporter, 
India Law Reports, Bombay Series for some 
time , Joined the Educational Service ; Prof. 


of French at the Elphinstone College from 
June 1924. Justice of Peace 1927; Nominated 
member of the Bombay Corporation , 
Chairman of the Schools’ Committee, Bombay 
Municipality , District Commissioner, Munici- 
pal Boy Scouts Association , Fellow of the 
Bombay University ; Second Lieutenant 
in the University Training Corps Address : 
347, Kalbadevi Road, Bombay (2). 

RAU, RaghA'^fndra, M.A (Madras Univ ) , 
Financial Commissioner of Railways, b 
24 May, 1889 m Satyabhama Rau. Educ 
Kundapur High School, Mangalore Govt 
College and Madras Christian College. Ente- 
re<l the Indian Audit and Accounts Service 
m 1912 as the result of a competitive examina- 
tion After serving in various accounts 
offices, entered the Government of India 
Secretariat Finance Department in 1921 
After 6 years during which he was Under 
Secretary and Deputy Secretary in that 
Department and was attached to the Lee 
(Commission as an Assistant Serretary on the 
financial side, joined the Railway Department 
in 1926 Became Director of Finance in 
1928, and officiated as Financial Commissioner 
of Railways for the first time in 1929 and was 
appointed substantiyely to that post in 1932 
Address Railway R^ard, Government of 
India, Delhi and Simla. 

RAY, SIR Profulla Chandra, Kt., C.I.B., D Sc, 
(Edin.), Ph. D. (Cal.), Pal tit Prof, of Chemistry, 
Univ. Coll of Sc.. Calcutta, b. Bengal, 1801 
Educ. : Calcutta ; Edinburgh Univ. Graduated 
at Edinburgh. D.Sc. 1887 ; Hon.Ph.D., Calcutta 
Univ., 1908 , Hon. D.Sc , Durham Univ., 1912 
President, National Council of Education, 
Indian Chemical Society; Founder and 
Director, Bengal Chemical and Pharmaceuti- 
cal Works, Ltd. Address : College of Science, 
Calcutta. 


READYMONEy, SIR JBHANOIR COWASJI 
Jbhangir, see Jehangie. 


REDDT, Sir Venkata Kurma (See under 
Venkata Kurma Reddi ) 

REED, Sir STANLEY, KT., K.B.B., LL.D, 
(Glasgow) Editor, The Times of India, 
Bombay, 1907-1923. b. Bristol, 1872. m. 
1901, Lilian, d. of John Humphrey of Bom 
bay. Joined staff. Times of /mfta, 1897 , 
Sp. Ciorrespdt., Times of India and Daily 
Chronicle through famine districts of India 
1900; tour of Prince and Princess of Waleb 
In India, 1906-06; Amir's visit to India, 
1907, and Persian Gulf, 1907; Jt. Hou. Sec, 
Bombay Pres., King Edward and Lord 
Hardinge Memorials, Ex Lt.-Col. Commdg 
Bombay L. H. Represented Western India 
at Imp. Press Confee., 1909. Address 
The Times of India, Salisbury Square House, 
Fleet Street, London, E. C 4. 


REID, GoiONBL CARTWRIGHT, C.B. (June 1917), 
M. Inst C E , Engineer in Chief, Vlzagapatam 
Harbour b. 7 Nov., 1864. m. Julia, only d 
of late Henry Miller. Educ.: Kirkby Lous* 
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dald Grammar School. Articled to Thomas 
Bold, G. E. Wakefield and Normanton. 
Entered Admiralty Service (1888) as Asstt. 
Civil Engineer; served at Pembroke, Halifax, 
Esquimalt and Chatham ; was Superintending 
Civil Engineer, Malta, Chatham and Bosvtli 
and Deputy Civil Engineer-in-Chlef Admiralty 
Lt -Col. Boyal Marines for reconstruction of 
Belgian Forts; Acted as a Consultant to 
Calcutta Port Trust in connection with pro- 
ved King George’s Dock Scheme and Basra 
Port re Shatt-el-Arab. Loaned bv Admiralty 
(1921) for construction of Vizagapatam 
Harbour. Address : Vizagapatam Harbour, 
Vizagapatam. 

REID, Robert Neil, M A (Oxon ), C I E 
1930, Kaisar-i-Hind Gold Medal. 1924 

Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal, 
b, 15 July 1883 m. Amy Helen Disney, 
1909 Ed c . Malvern and Brasenose Coll , 
Oxford. ICS 1906 , arrived in India 1907 , 
Asst Magte , Bengal , Under-Secretary, 
1911-14 , I A R O , 1916-18 , Magte and 
Collector 1920-27, Secretary, Agriculture 
and Industries Department, 1927-28 , Com- 
missioner, Rajshahl Division, 1930 , OfTg 
Chief Secretarv, 1930-31 , Member of Execu- 
tive Coiindi, Bengal (Offg ), 1932 Address ’ 
Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta , The Warren, 
Thorpeness, Suffolk 

REILLY, Lieut Colonel Bernard Bawdon, 
CTE (1926), OBE (1918), Chief Com- 
missioner, Rc'sid( nt and Commander-in- 
Cliief, Aden h 25th March 1882 Edue 
Bedford School Joined Indian Army, 1902, 
entered Indian Political Department, 1908 , 
served m India and Aden in various appoint- 
ments Officiated as Political Resident, 
Aden, 1925 and 1920, and ns Resident and 
Commander-in-Chief, Aden, in 1930 and 1931 
App{)lnti'd as Resident and Commander-in- 
Chiet in March 1931, and as Chief (Com- 
missioner, Aden, in April 1932 Appointed 
as His Majesty's (Commissioner and Pk'ui- 
potentiary to His Majesty the Imam ot the 
Yemen in December 1933 and com hided a 
treaty with the Yemen m February 1934 
Address The R<>sidency, Aden 

REILLY, Henry D’Arcy Cornelius, Judge 
of the Madras High Court h 15th January 
1876 m to Margaret Florence Wilkinson 
(1903) Educ Merchant Taylors’ School 
and Corpus Christ! College, Oxford Indian 
Civil Service (Madras), arrived November 
1899 , Registrar of the High Court, 
1910-1913 , District and Sessions Judge 1916 
Address Madras Club, Madras, 

REMEDIOS, Monsiqnor James Dos, BA; 
J P (Oct 1918), Dean, Vicariate of Bombay, 
(1929), Chaplain, St Teresa's Chapel and 
Principal, St Teresa's High School, since 
1904. h 9th August 1875 Edue • at St. 
Xavier’s College and at the Papal Seminary, 
Kandy, Ceylon Address . St Teresa’s Chapel, 
Girgaum^ Bombay. 

RBSHIMWALE, Keshavarao Govind, BA 
(Allahabad), b. April 1879 Educ St Xavier’s 
High School .Bombay and Muir Central College, 


III3 


Allahabad Revenue Training In Central 
Provinces , worked in Settlement Depart- 
ment as Assistant Settlement Officer in 1907- 
08 , then as Inspecting Settlement Officer in 
1910 , then in Revenue Department as Amin 
(’rchsihiar), Siibha (Collector), Director, 
Land Records , then as Settlement Officer 
Was awarded the title of Musahib-l-Khas 
Bahadur at the Birthday Durbar of H. H 
The Maharaja Yeshwant Rao Holkar II, 
in 1930 Revenue Minister, Holkar State, 
Retired, January 1933 Address Nandlalpur 
Indore City 


RICHMOND, Robert Daniel, C I E. (June 
1932) , Chief (’onsorvator of Forests, Madras 
b 29 Oct 1878 m Monica, only d of Sir 
James Davy, K C B Educ Royal Indian 
Engineering College, Coopers Hill Joined 
Indian Forest Service, Nov 1901 , served in 
various capacities including Principal, Madras 
Forest College , Asst Inspector- General of 
Forests to Government of India, 1919-1922 , 
Conservator of Forests, 1923, Chief Conser- 
vator of Forests, 1927 Retired 1932 , 
appointed Member, Madras Services 
Commission Address Madras Club, 
Madras 


RIDLAND John Galbraith, Secretary and 
'freiisuror, Imperial Bank of India, Bombay 
b 22 Aug 1884 m Margaret Baird Murray, 
Educ George Wa,Uon*B (’ollege, Edinburgh , 
Five years with Union Bank of Scotland, 
Edinburgh, joined Bank of Bombay 1906; 
appointed Secretary and Treasurer, Imperial 
Bank of India, Bombay, 1926. Address : 
“Dunedin,” Malabar Hill, Bombay. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, Herbert Gordon, British 
Trade Agent, Gvantse, Tibet 6. 13 Feb. 1802 
3 t< 1 son of John Thurlow Rivett-Carnac, retired 
D I G of Police m June 1925, Cushla, 
er d. of Lt -Colonel R S Pottlnger Edtic • 
Bradfleld Col (Berks ) and R M C. Entered 
Army. 1911 Served during War on General 
Staff in Mesopotamia and as Asst Political 
Officer, Amara , Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, December 1923 , Assistant Resident, 
Kolhapur , Assistant to A G G Madras 
States Agency, November 1927 , is Major, 
Indian Army, and Britisli Trade Agent, Tibet 
and Assistant Political Officer, Sikkim 
Thereafter A P. A Southern States of 
Central India and Alwar, Maupur ; Under- 
secretary to the Resident at Hyderabad. 
Address, Hyderabad Residency, Hyderabad, 
Deccan. 


RIVETT-CARNAC, JoHK Thurlow, retired Dy. 
Inspr.-Geoeral of Police, Eastern Bengal ana 
Assam, 2nd s. of late Charles Forbes Rlvett- 
C!arnac, Bengal Civil Service, and gr.s. of 
Sir James Uivett-Camac. Bart., Governor ot 
Bombay, 1838-41. b. 1866. m. 1887, Edith 
Emily, d. ot late H. H. Brownlow and has 
four sons and one daughter. Entered 
Indian Police, 1877, retired 1911, served in 
Burma campaign 1886-7 (medal), and in Chin 
Lushal exp^itloo, 1889-90 (clasp). Address . 
Shillong, Assam. 
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BmvOTOK, Bit. Oson. SfAHtfiLD 
Kaliar-t-Hiiid Gold HddAl (1918) ; Ifteilon 
Prlestln BlooMe of Bomboy ; H<hi. Oaaoo ol 
Si, llioinas* Oothedral, Bombay, b, London, 
1858. Edue,: Bugby; Solloltort Bxamlna 
tlon, London ; Cnddesdon Oolleffe. Priest, 
1878. PttbUeatUnu , Oommentarles on the 
Psalms, St. Luke and St. John, a Manual 
of Theology, Meditations on the Gospel of S 
Mark (all in Marathi). Address : Betgeri- 
Gadag, Dharwar District, Bombay. 

RIZVI, Thk Hon Syed Wakil Ahmad, B A., 
LL B., President, C.P Legislative €5oiincil, 
b. Nov 1886 Educ * Government College, 
Jubbulpore, M C C Allahabad and Morris 
College, Nagpur, Started practice at Raipur 
as a High Court Pleader and rose to the top , 
a staunch advocate of Hindu-Moslem unity , 
a nationalist In politics , entered Legis 
Council, 1 927 , elected President, Legis. 
Council 1931 Address Raipur, C P. 

ROBERTSON, Major-General, Donald 
Elphinston, C B., D 8 O , ADC, Director 
of Personal 8ervi(*ea, Army Headquarters 
b 22nd Dec 1879 m Eveline Catharine, d 
of Sir John Miller Ediie Radley and 
Sandhurst Joined Probyn's Horse In 1900 , 
Chief Instructor, Cavalry School, 1921 , 
A.A G., Northern Command, 1924 , 
Commander, Jhansi Brigade, 1928 , Director, 
Personal Services, 1932. Address : United 
Service Club, Simla. 

ROERICH, Professor, Nicholas, K , 
Commander, Order of Imperial Russians of 
St. Stanislas, St. Anne and St. Vladimir , 
Commander First Class of Swedish Order of 
the Northern Star ; French Legion of Honour 
Yugoslavian St Sava I Cl. Grand Cross , Hon. 
President, Roerich Museum, New Y< rk, Hon. 
President, Union Internationale Pour le Pacte 
Roerich, Bruges, Hon President, Permanent 
Peace Banner Committee, New York (First 
World Conference of Roerich Pact Union held 
Bruges, Sept 1931 , Second Conference 
Bruges, Aug 1932, Third International Peace 
Banner Convention, Washington, Nov 1933) , 
Hon. Member of Yugoslavian Academy of Art 
and Science, Vice-President, of Archfieological 
Institute of America, Member of Academy of 
Rheims, Societaire of Salon d’Autumne Paris, 
Hon Protector and President of 7^ Roerich 
Societies in the world b St Petersburg, 10th 
Oct 1874 ; s of Konstantin Roerich and Marie 
V. Kalaidmlkoff m 1901, Helena Ivanovna 
Shaposhnikov, St. Petersburg ; two sons. 
Edtic : School of Law, University of St 
Petersburg ; Studied drawing and i>ainting 
under Mlchail O. Mikeshine, also under 
Kulndjy at Academy Fine Arts, St Peters- 
burg and under Cormon and Puvis de 
Chavannes In Paris Professor of Imperial 
Archseological Institute, St Petersburg , and 
Assistant Editor of Art, 1898-1900 , Director 
of School of Encouragement of Fine Arts in 
Russia, and President Museum of Russian 
Art, 1906-1016 , Archseo logical excavations 
of Kremlin of Novgorod , exhibition and 
lecture tours in Sweden, Finland, Denmark 
and England, 1916-1919 ; came to United 
States, 1920 , headed five years Art expedition 


in Central Asia, making 500 paintinn and 
collecting data on Asiatic Culture and i^lloso- 
phy, 1023-1928 , Roerich Museum established 
in his honour in New York City, 1923. now 
containing over 1,000 of his paintings ; nine (9) 
sections of Roerich Museum established in 
Paris, Belgrad, Rigra, Benares, Bruges, Naggar 
Zagreb, Allahabad and Buenos Aires ; 2,000 
hers of his x)ain tings are in the Louvre, Luxem- 
bourg, Victoria Albert Museum, Stockholm 
Helsingki, Chicago Art Institute, Detroit 
Museum, Kansas City Museum, Omaha 
Museum, Tretlakov Gallery Moscow ; Tripoli 
Museum, Buenos-Alres National Museum, 
Vatican etc , President, Pounder of Urusvat 
Himalayan Research Institute, Naggar, 
Punjab, India , excavated preshlstoric buriali 
Pondicherry, French India, 1930 , Theatrical 
productions ; Moscow Art Theatre ; Co vents 
Garden, DhiaghilefI Ballet, Chicago Oi>era, 
Composers League, (Sacre de Printempts with 
Stra^nski) , PubluxUi4m8 C( mplete works 
1914 , Adamant 1924 (also in Russian and 
Japanese), The Messenger 1925 (Adyar-Madraa) 
Paths of Blessing 1926, Himalaya 1926, Joys 
of Sikkim, 1928, Altai-Hlmalaya 1929, 
Heart of Asia 1930 (also in Russian 
and Spanish), Flame in Chalice 1930, 
Shambhala 1930 Realm of Light 1931 , 
Fiery Stronghold(1933) , Monographs on 
Roerich by Rostlslavov, Gldorl, Serge 
Makovsky, (Toison d’Or), Jubilee Monograph 
1916 Alex Benois, Baltrushaitis, Remlsoff, 
Himalaya Monograph, Corona Mundi Mono- 
graph, Vrals et Beau, New York, Monograph 
1932 Life Member of Bengal Asiatic Society , 
Lite Member of Indian Society of Oriental 
Art , Hon Member Maha Bodhi Society, 
Calcutta , Hon Member Bose Institute, 
Calcutta. Paintings in India in Bharat Kalu 
Bhawan — Benares, Allahabad Museum, Bose 
Institute, Adyar Museum Madras, Tagore — 
Shantlniketan, Urusvatl Institute— Naggar, 
etc Address 310, Riverside Drive New 
York and Naggar, Kulu, Punjab 

ROTHERA, Sir Percy, Kt , M Inst C E , 
MICE (India), QBE (Military Division) 
and mentioned in despatches (1918) , Agent, 
South Indian Railway b. 9th February 

1877. m Miss L 8 Legrice. Edue : Rugby 
School. Served articles with the late Mr Ed 
Parry, C E , on Extension of Great Central 
Railway to London. Joined South Indian 
Railway, 1898 Publications Awarded 
Telford and Indian Premia by Institute of 
Civil En^eers 1912 for paper on Erection of 
Girders for large span bridges. Address 
Trichinopoly. S. India. 

BOUSE* Sir audcawdh Haodohald, Kt. 
OJ.E.*F.C.H., C!hief Engineer, Delhi. 5. 14 Sep 

1878. m. Jean Lois Jameson, March 1912 
two s. Edue.: St. Paurs Sch. ; B.I.E.C , 
Cooper*! Hill. Address : Delhi. 

ROW, Diwar Basadub Baohuratra Bow 

RAXAOHANDRA, C.S.I., b. 27 September 
1871. Edue. : Trivandrum and Presidency 
College, Madras, Statutory Civil Service, 
1890-92, transferred to Provincial 
Service ; Collector ; Registrar, Co-op. Credit 
Societies; Secretary to Govt, of Madras. 
Collector of Madras. Address : Madraa* 
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E0WLAND8, WILLIAM Shaw, B.A. (Oxon ), 
Hon. Mod. and Lit. Hum., Principal, ^bert- 
son Ck)Uwe, Jubbuli>ore. b. Mar. 1, 18S8. 
m Gwladys Irene Scotland. Education : 
Beaumaris Llandovery College and C.C C 
Oxon., ProfMSor of Philosophy, Bobertson 
College, 1912-1926, Head of the Department 
of Philosophy, Nagpur University, since 
1924, 2nd Lieut., 1 A E CL, attached to 1st 
VXth Jat Light Infantry, 1918-1919. Publica- 
tions : A Guide to General English (with N. E 
Navlekar); Commentaries on Newman’s 
“ Idea of a University ” and Walker’s 
“ Selected Short Stories.” Addms Eobertson 
College, Jubbulpore. 

EOWLANDSON, Edmund James, CI.E 
(1932) , Commissioner of Police, Madras 
b 27 Oct 1882. m. to Kate Mllllcent Lister 
Crookenden, d of Lt.-Col C’rookenden, E A. 
Educ King’s School, Bruton, Somerset 
Asstt Supdt of Police, Guntur and Ganjam 
Districts , DIst Superintendent, Malabar , 
Principal, Police Training School, Vellore, 
Dist Supdt , Chingleput , Asst Inspector- 
General, Madras , Otfg Dy. Inspector- General, 
Coimbatore and Offg Dy Inspector General, 
Waltair , C'ommisslonei of Police, Madras, 
19S0 Address Madras 

BOV, Et. Ebt. Auausrnr, Bishop of Oolmba- 
tore 1904-1931. 6. France, 1868. Address, 
Oathdio Cathedral. Coimbatore. 

EOY, Sib Ganendka Peosad, Kt. (1926), 
Member of the Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers ; b 6 Feb. 1372 m. Merthas 
Go(^eve Chuckerbutty. Educ • Cooper’s 
Hill. Appointed Assistant Superintendent 
of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1894; Superinten- 
dent of Telegraphs on 4th Nov 1907 ; Direc- 
tor of Telegraphs on 1st Oct 1916 and Post 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, on 1st Feb 
1920 : was Postmaster-General, Burma, from 
14th Dec 1921 to 13th AprU 1922 ; Post- 
master-General, Bengal and Assam, from 
let December 1922 to 25th April 1923, 
Dy. Chief Engineer, Telegraphs, from 24th Dec 
1923 to 29th Feb 1924 , Ch Engineer, Tele- 
graphs, from 1st March 1924 to 7th Aug 1925, 
Director-General of Posts and Telegraphs, 
1925-27. Address Simla. 

EOY, Rai Bahadur Sukhraj, Zamlnder and 
Banker, Member of Legislative Assembly. 
b 28 Sept 1878 Educ Bhagalpur Had 
been Municipal Commissioner for 16 years 
of Bhagalpur Municipality , an Hon. Magis- 1 
trate for about 30 years , Member, Legis 
Council, Bihar and Orissa , a member of | 
Council of State and at present member of 
the Le^slatlve Assembly , served as member, 
Advisory Bomrd of E I Eaiiway, Calcutta 
Donated Es 30,000 to Bhagalpur Municl- 1 
palityand Es 26,000 to the Patna Univer- 
sity Address : Roynibas, Bhagalpur (Bihar 
and Orissa). 

EOY, SVBINDBA NATH, BAfTRA VAOHAiFATI, 
B.A., B.L. (CRloutU Univ.); Vakil, High 
Cmift, Caloutta, and Landhmder. b, April 
1862. HdM. ; St. Xavier's OoUege ; Hindu 
8ch<x^ and Presidency College, Calentta. 


Enrolled as Vakil of the Hi^ Court, 1888 ; 
enrolled Advocate, 1924 ; eiected VkMKCSiair- 
manof the Garden Beach Municipality (first 
MiU Municipality In Bengal) in 1897 ; has 
been elected Chairman, South Suburban 
Municipality since 1000 , Commissioner, Cal- 
cutta Corporation, from 1805-1000; Member. 
Dist. Board of 24 Pergnnas from 19X6- 
1022: elected Member, Bengal Legis. 
Council in January 1913 and elected to Coun- 
cil at subsequent elections ; elected by the 
Members of the Bengal Legis. Council as 
President of High Prices Committee ; elected 
first Deputy President of the Reformed 
Council in Feb. 1021 ; acted as Presidt. from 
May 1921 to Nov. 1022 ; introduced 
the Bengal Primary Education Bill in the 
Bengal Legis. Council and got it passed by 
the Council in 1919 ; elected Member of Bengal 
Legislative Council from 1913-1929 ; was first 
member of Sanitary Board, Bengal, for nine 
years , was elects representative of the 
Bengal Legislative Ciouncll to the Indian 
Institute of Science ; nominated 1^ Bengal 
Government to the High Court Retrench- 
ment Ck)mmittee presided over by Sir Alex- 
ander Muddiman . served as DepuW Presi- 
dent, Bengal Legislative Council . is Secretary 
of ;^ngal Landholders’ Association ; member 
of the Indian Association , was Chairman of 
the All-Bengal Ministerial Officers’ (inference 
held at Burdwan PuhHeations : (1) **A 
History of the Native States of India”, a 
Local Self-Government in Bengal ; Financial 
Condition of Bengal ; ” Suggestions for the 
solution of the present Economic problem,” 
etc. Address : Behala, Calcutta. 

BUSHBEOOK-WILLIAMS, LAURBiroa Fbi- 
DKKIC. M.A , B. Lltt. (Oxon ), 1020, O.B.E., 
1920 C B E (1923), formerly Foreign 
Member, Patiala Cabinet, Joint Director of 
Indian Princes Special Organisation, b 10 
July 1891 m 1923, Freda e. d. of Frederick 
Chance two s one d. Educ University 
College, Oxford , Private study in Paris, 
Venice, Rome, Lecturer at Trinity College, 
Oxford, 1912, travelled Canada and U 8.A. 
1913. Fellow of All Souls, 1912; attach- 
ed General Stair, Army Headquarter^ India, 
1916. Professor of Modem Indian History, 
Allahabad University, 1915-1919: on 
special duty wftb the Ctoverament of India, 
1918-1921 in India, England and America ; 
Official Historian of the Indian Tour of H.E,R. 
the Prince of Walee, 1921-22 : Secretary to 
tlie Indian Delegation at the Imperial Con- 
ference. 1923: Director of Public Informa- 
tion, (iovoroment of India, to end of 1925. 
Political Secretary to Representative of the 
Indian Princes at the League of Nations 1925 
and Substitute Delegate to the Assemifiy. 
Adviser to Indian States Delegation, Round 
Table Conference Puidieatums : History of 
the Abbey of S Albans ; Four Lectur^ on the 
Handling of Historical Material; Students 
Supplement to the Ain-i- Akbart * A Sixteenth 
Century Empire Builder : India under 
Company and Crown ; India In 1917-18 ; 
India in 1919 ; India in 1920 : India in 
1921-22, India in 1922-23, 28-24; 1924-26; 
General Editor, *’ India of Today ” and India's 
Parliament, Volumes 1, 2, 8, seq. Address : The 
Old House, Westcott. Surrey. 
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BUSSELL, Lt.-Col. AI.BXANDEE James 
Hutchison, CB,E. MA„ M,D., Ch.B, 
D P.H., D T M., Public Health Commls- 
aioner with the Government of India, b 
30th August, 1882 m. Jessie Waddell Muir 
ISdtLC . Dollar Academy, St. Andrew’s Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, School of Tropical 
Medicine, Liverpool Military Service, 1907-12 
Prof of Hygiene, Medical College, Madras, 
1912-17 , Director of Public Health, Madras, 
1921-28, Boyal Commission on Labour, 
Medical Assessor, 1929-31, Offg Public Health 
Commissioner with Government of India, 1932 
Publxcationg McNally’s Sanitary Handbook 
for India, 1917, 5th and 6th Editions 1923, 
Various publications on Cholera. Address 
Delhi and Simla- 

BUSSELL, Sib Guthrie, Kt (1932), B Sc , 
A.M. Inst C E , M Inst E (India), J P , 
Chief Commissioner of Railways, Hon - 
Col N W Bly Regiment, Member of 
the Council of State. s of the Rev. 
John and Mrs Russell, Lochwinnoch, Scotland. 
b. 19th Jan. 1887 m Florence Heggle, 
d of the late Rev. Peter and Mrs Anton, 
Kilsyth, Scotland. Educ at Glasgow 
Academy and Glasgow University , graduated 
B So , in 1907 Served Engineering Appren- 
ticeship with Messrs Niven and Haddin, 
Civil Engineers, Glasgow, in 1907-1910 , 
and t^en joined the staif of the North British 
Railway Appointed Asstt. Engineer, Great 
Indian, Peninsula Railway 1913, Resident 
Engineer 1919 , Asst Secretary to the Agent 
1920 , Deputy Agent Junior 1922 , Controller 
of Stbres 1923 , services lent to the Oudh 
and Bohilkhand Hallway 1926 , Deputy 
Agent Senior 1926 ; appointed offg Agent, 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway, 1926 , 
confirmed as Agent 1927 , appointed Member 
Engineering, Railway Board 1928 , Chief 
Commissioner of Railways, 1929, President 
elect of the Institution of Engineers (India) 
Address Government of India, Simla and 
Delhi. 

BUTNAGUB, Sorabji Munoherji, J P , 
M B.S A. (Lond ). Journalist and Technical 
Adviser, b. 21 January 1865. m 7th Jan 
1803, Dhunbai M. Banaji. Educ Fcn-t 
High School, Bombay and received practical 
training as mill manager in local cotton mills 
Founder and Editor of tlie Ifnftan TextUe 
Journal since 1890. Publicatwns ' “ Electri- 
city in India ” (1912) “ Bombay Industries • 

The Cotton Mills " (1927) with an Introduo 
tion by H. E. Sir Leslie Wilson, Governor of 
Bombay; ‘‘Men and Women of India” 
^908), published under the patronage of 
^eir Excellencies the Viceroy of India and 
the Governors of Bombay and Madras Joint 
Editor, Indian Municipal Journal and Sanitary 
Record (1900 to 1903). Member of the first 
Managing Committee of the ‘‘ Bombay 
Sanitary Association ” inaugurated by H E 
the Governor in 1903 Nominated on the 
Board of Bandra Municipality by Government 
for 1917-1920 and Chairman of the War 
Publioity Committee for the Bandra Mahal 
in 1918. Author of several patented inven- 
tions and Director of the Patents Department 
. of M C. ]^ptnagur Co since 1890 Address 
Perry Cross Road, Ban4ra, Bombay. 


SABNIS, Bao Bahadur Sib Baghunathrao 
V., Kt. (1926), B.A., C I.E. b, 1 April 1857 
Educ.. Bajaram H.S , Kolhapur ; Elphlnstone 
Coll., Bombay Ent. Educ Dpt., held offices 
of Huzur Chitnls and Ch Rev. Officer 
Kolhapur , Diwan, Kolhapur State, 1898, 
1926, retired (1926) Hon Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Judicature, Kolhapur 1931, 
Fellow of Royal Society of Arts, Asiatic 
Society, Bombay Br ; President of the 
Ilakha Panchayat (District Local Board), 
Kolhapur, Chairman of the Board of Director, 
of the Bank of Kolhapur Ltd. Address 
Kolhapur, Shahupuri. 


SACH8E, Frederic Alexander, B A (Cantab ), 
C I.B (1930) , Member, Board of Revenues 
Bengal b. 27 Feb 1878 m Hilda Margaret 
Gatey, d of Joseph Gatey, K.C Educ Liver- 
pool College and Calus College, Cambridge. 
Settlement Officer, Mymensingh and Director, 
Land Records, and Rev Secretary Publi- 
cations “ Mymensingh District Gazetteer ” 
Address C/o Grindlay & Co , Calcutta 


SADIQ HASAN, S , B A , Bar-at-Law, Mem- 
ber, Legis. Assembly, President of Messr-i 
K. B Shaikh Qulam Hussun & Co , Carpet 
Manufacturers, b 1888 Educ Govt College 
Lahore and Gray's Inn, London , President, 
Anjuman Islamla, Amritsar , President, Lite- 
rary Club, Amritsar, takes active interest in 
Moslem education and political movements , 
President, Punjab and N W F Province Post 
Office and RMS Association, 1924-25 , Presi- 
ded over All-India Moslem Kashmiri Confer- 
ence, 1928 For several years Chairman 
Health and Education Committees ol Amritsar 
Municipality. Chairman, Board of Directors, 
Muslim Bank, Lahore Vice-President, All- 
India Muslim League Address Amritsar 


SAGBADA, Rt. Bbv. Ehmanuel ; Vicar Apos- 
tolic of Eastern Burma and Titular Bisbop 
of Trina since 1903 b Lodi, 1800. Address 
Toungoo, Burma 

SAHA, Meghnad, D.Sc., F R S , F A S B , F 
Inst P , Head of Physics Dept , Allahabad 
Univ b 1893 at Seoratali in Dacca Di^t 
Educ Dacca and Presidency College, Calcutta 
Lecturer in Physics and Applied Matheraatii^, 
Calcutta Univ, 1916 , Premchand Royohai*'* 
Scholar, 1918 ; worked at the Imperial Collet:' 
of Science, London, 1921-22 and in Berlin . 
Khaira Prof of Physics, Calcutta Univ 1921 
23 ; Prof of Physics, Allahabad Univ. 1923 , 
Life Member of Astronomical Society of Frauf t 
Foundation Fellow of Inst of Physics , Fellot' 
of Roy Soc (1927) , Indian Representati' e 
at Volta Centenary, Com. 1927; Felluv, 
Asiatic Soc of Bengal, 1930 , founded U b 
Academy of Sciences and elected First Pn 
sident; 1931, Dean of Science Facult^, 
Allahabad Univ , 1931 Member, Qulnqut " 
nial Reviewing Committee, Indian Institute 
Science, Bangalore (1930), Member 
Governing Body, Indian Research Fund 
Association, Member of Council, Indmi 
Institute of Science President, Indi'" 
Science Gongroas, 1934, Director, Sitalpui ' 
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Sugar Works Ltd., Bihar. Pubhcationa On 
the Fundamental Law of Electric Action 
deduced from the Theory of Relativity, 1918 , 
On Measurement of the Pressure of Radiation, 
1918 , Selective Radiation Pressure, 1918 , 
Theory of Thermal Ionisation and Physical 
Theory of Thermal Spectra, 1921-22 , Ex- 
planation of Complex Spectra of Compounds, 
1927 , New X-rays, 1932 ; Author of a 
pamphlet “ On the Need of a Hydraulic Re- 
search Laboratory in Bengal ” and numerous 
Scientific papers, English, Continental and 
American Author of a treatise on the Theory 
of Relativity, two text books on Heat 
Address Physics Laboratories, Allahabad 
University, Allahabad. 


SATLANA, Hir Highness Raja Sahib Bharat 
Dharma Nidhi Dileep Singh Bahadur of 
b. 18 March 1891. Succeeded theGadl, 14 July 
1919. m. first to the d. of H. H. the Ma- 
harawat of Partabgarh and after her death 
to the d. of the Rawat of Meja in Udai- 
pur. Edfie,: Mavo College Aimer, Salute 11 
guns General Secretary, All-India Kshatriya 
Mahasabha, President of Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, Benares and the Kurukshetra 
Restoration Society Address : Sailana, 
C. I. 


8AIYID ABDUR RAHMAN, Khan BAHADUR, 
M.L.G., Retired Dy. Commissioner, Akola 
(Berar), h. 1864. Educ. : fit. Francis de Sale's, 
Nagpur. Supdt., Commissioner’s Office, 
Hoshangabad ; Extra Asstt. Commissioner , 
Dy. Commissioner, Akola (Berar), 1919-1921; 
Dy. Commissioner, Yeotmal , Per. Asstt to 
Commissioner of Berar in C. P. Commission , 
Official Receiver, Berar , President of many 
Municipalities and District Boards ; Berai 
Mahomedan representative in 0. P. Connell 
Address Akola. 


SAIYID MUHAMMAD HUSSAIN, KHAN 

Bahadur, BA, B L , Minister of Education 
Bihar and Orissa b 1873 Educ Patna 

College and B N College Began as a 
pleader in Bihar Sariff in 1896 and became 
a Vakil of the Calcutta High Court and 
joined the District Bar, Patna in 1908 . 
in 1924 appointed Government Pleader at 
Patna , in 1925 became Advocate of Patna 
High Court and has been Member of Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council since 1921 , 
had been Municipal Commissioner of the 
Patna City Municipality from 1912-23 and 
Member of the Board of Secondary Education 
for several years Member of Patna District 
Board and President, Madrasa Examination 
Board Was co-opted a member of the Civil 
Justice Committee. Address Patna. 


8AKLATVALA, Sir Nowrojt Bapuji, Kt 
(1933), C. I. B. (1928), J P , Chairman, Tata 
Sons. Ltd 5. 10 Sept. 1875. m. Qoolbal, d. of 
Mr. Hormasjl S Batllvala. Edw. : at 
St. Xavier's College. Chairman. Bombay 
Millownen* Assoolation 1916 ; Employers* 
Delegate from India to the International 
labour Conference, Geneva, ld21 ; Member, 
Legislative Assembly , representing Bombay 


Millowners' Association, 1922. Address : 
Bombay House, Fort, Bombay. 


SAKLATVALA, SORABJI Dorabji, B.A., J.P , 
Director, Tata Sons Ltd b. March 1879, 
m Meherbai d. of late Major Dlvecha, I, M. 
S , Educ. at St. Xavier's College ; Chairman, 
Bombay Millowners* Association, 1924 . Vice- 
President. Indian Central Colton Committee 
1929-30 and 1980-81 , Member, Advisory 
Board of the Council of Agricultural Research. 
PubhccUtons History of Millowners* Associa- 
tion, Bombay. Address J^mbay House, 
Fort, Bombay. 


8AMALDAS, Lalubhai— see LalubhaI. 


SAMTULLAH KHAN, M , B.A , LL.B., High 
Court Pleader. Vice-President, Government 
Press Employees* Union, (1929-1980) b. 1889. 
m Miss Irasunnisa A Jalil. Educ. : M A.O. 
College, Aligarh. Worked on many war com- 
mittees during the war; Secy , Prov. Khllafat 
Committee, C.P. 1920-24; Secy., Anjuman 
High School, Nagpur (1928); end 1931-32 
and its General Secretary since 1932. VlCe- 
Presdt , Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
1921-28 ; one of the secretaries of the Silver 
Wedding Fund at its start , was Member, AU- 
Indla Congress Committee and the Central 
Khllafat (Committee from 1921-28 , non-co- 
operated from practice from 1921-28; a 
member of Swaraj party. Member, Legiala- 
tive Assembly, 1924-26* Whip of the SwaraJ 
Party In the Legislative Assembly, 1925, and 
a Member of the Executive Committee of the 
Anjuman High School Institute since 1915. 
Hon. Secretary, District Bar Associatiem, 
Nagpur 1927-32. President, Railway Mall 
Service Association (Branch) Nagpur, (1926). 
'President, Nagpur Municipal Committee, 
since 1932 Address Sadar Bazar, Nagpur, 
C P. 


SAMTHAR, H. H. Maharaja Bn Bm Singh 
Dbo, BCaharaja of, K.C.I.E. b. 8 Nov. 
1865. S. 1806. Address: Samtiiar, Bundel- 
khand. 


SANKARANARAYANA Atyar, 8 , M.A., 

B L., Advocate, Tlnnevelly. b. 14 May 1896. 
Educ : Presidency Coll , Madras Law Colleges, 
Madras and Trivandrum. Graduated In Ar1» 
192U, and in Law 1922. m. Bukmani Ammal 
of Eodangudl, TanJ Diet. (1926). Zamindar of 
Nayinaragaram, Tlnnevelly District. Pro- 
prietor of Kayatar Estate, Tlnnevelly Dlst.; 
Winner of S.P.C.A. Gold Medal 1020. Special 
Lecturer, Elementary Teachers’ Confoe. at 
Tinnevellv, 1923. Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, first Tlnnevelly Postmen's Confee., 
1924. Witness, Tamil University Committee 
1927 ; Author of several articles on Meta- 

J hyslcs, Law and Education, as ** Do Fihite 
ndivlduals have a Substantive or an Adjecti- 
val Mode of Being," " Maintenance to a 
widow — Quantum and Style of life,” "The 
Necessity for a Conscience Clause in Indian 
Educational Institutions," etc. Has contri- 
buted much to public discussion on the 
Madras Univ. Act, Madras Hindu Religious 
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SUidowment0 Act, and other enactments of 
the legislature. Addrett : Zamindar of Kay- 
inaragaram, Vannarpet, Tlnnevelly. 

8APRIT, SieTej Bahadur, M.A., LL.I>.,K. 0.8,1. 

' b, 8 Dec. 1876. Edw. : Agra 

Oollem, Agra. Advocate, High Court, Alla- 
habad, 1806-10£6 ; lieinber, U.P. Leg. Goun- 
oU» 1918-18; Member, Immrlal Leg. Conn- 
eil, 1916-20 ; Member, Lord Southborongh's 
Functions Committee, 1918-1919; Member 
of Moderate Deputation and appeared as a 
witness before Lord Selbome s Oommltte<> 
In London, 1919 ; Member, All-India Congress 
Committee (1906-1917); Presdt., U.P, Poli- 
tical Confoe. , 1 014; Presdt.,U.P. Social Conf ee. 
aoiS); Presdt., U.P. Liberal League, 1918-20; 
Fellow, Allahabad Unlv., 1010-1920 ; Mem- 
ber, Benares Hindu Unlversltv Court and Se- 
nate and Syndicate ; Law Member of the 
Governor- General’s Executive Council, re- 
tired (1922). Member of the Imperial Ck>n' 
ferenoefn London (1028): presided over the 
AIMndia Liberal Federation, Poona (1028); 
Member of the Beforms Enquiry Committee, 
1024. PuUicaiiont : has oontribnted frequently 
to the press on political social and legal topics : 
edited the AUakabad Law Journal, 1004-1917. 
Aidrt-i 19. Albert Boad, Allahabad. 

8ABDAB GHOUS BAKSH BHAB BA19ANI. 
SIR, K.O.I.B.. premier Chief of Sarawans. 
Batodtiatao. 

8ABKAB, Sir, Jaduuath, Kt., C.I.E., M.L.C 
OBengal, 1029-82), M A., (^English Gold 
Medal), Premchand Boychand Scholar (Mouat 
Gold Medal). Hon. Member of Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain (1923) ; 
Member of the Indian Hist. Record Comn., 
Sir .fames Campbell Gold Medalist (Bom. 
Br.B.A.S.) Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta Univer- 
sity 1020-28 ; Indian Educational Service 
(mt.) b. 10 December 1870. m, Kadamblnl 
Chaudhuri. Educ Presidency Cioll , Cal- 
cutta. Some time Unlv. Professor of 
Modem Indian History, Hindu University 
of Benares (1017-19). Sir W. Meyer Lecturer, 
Madras University (1928), Reader In 
Indian History, Patna University (1020-1922 
and 1982), PuMicatxont : India of .Vurangrcb . 
Statistics, Topography and XU>ads (1901) : 
History of Aurangxib, 5 Yols.; Shivajl ana 
His Times : Mughal Administration , Studies 
In Mughal India; Anecdotes of Aurangzeb, 
Ghaitanya : His JAte and Teachings ; Econo- 
mics at British India; India Through the 
Ages; Fall of the Mughal Empire, Edited 
and continued W. Irvine’s Later Mughals 
2 Vols. Address: Auckland Boad, Darjeel- 
ing. 

8ABMA, S. E., B.A.. B.L , Vakil 6. 4 April 
1860. Educ . S. P. G College, Xrichinopoly. 
FcKinded the Wednesday Review in 1905 and 
Asstt. Editor till 1917. Asstt. Editor and lea- 
der writer, Indu Prakash, Bombav, 1906-07, 
Leader-writer to the Madras Standard in 1911- 
12; Witness, Royal Commission on Indian 
Currency and Finance (1919) and Indian Tax- 
ation Inquiry Cmnmittee (1924), aitd Special 
Public Prosecutor to the 3Pudu Kotah Darbar 


in-char^ of the Ccmspiracy case in 1981 and 
1982. Publusations : “ Monetary Problems,' 
" A Note on the Rise of Prices In India,’ 
'• The Exchange Crisis ” and Towardt 
Swaraj,” Address : Teppakulam, P.O 
Trichinopoly. 


SARVADHIKARY, SiR Deva Prasad, Kt , 
C I E., C B.E , M A , B L (Calcutta), LL D 
(Aberdeen), LL D (St. Andrews), Suriratna 
(Navadwlp), Vidyaratnakar (Dacca), Vldya 
Sudhakar (Bhattapalli), Bangaratna 

(Benares), Jnan Sindhu (Puri). Advocate and 
Solicitor. Fellow, Calcutta University, 
Benares, Dacca and Delhi Universities, Dean , 
Faculty of Law and late Vice-Chan and Dean, 
Faculty of Arts, Calcutta Univ , late Mem. 
of Council of State, late member of Indian 
Legislative Assembly, and Bengal Council, b. 
1862 m. 1883, Nagendranandlnl. 2 «. Nlrmal 
(BL) and Nikhel (MB.) and 8 d Nallnl, 
Nihar and Nlr^a Educ : Ramshoshwar- 
pore, Sanskrit Cfollege, Hare and Howrah 
^hools. Presidency College, Calcutta. For 
several years Mem. of Mun. Gorpa. of 
Calcutta ; Mem of Imp. Lib. Vice-President, 
Calcutta Rotary Club, W.M. Lodge Anchor, 
and Hope Trustee, Imp. Museum ; Pres , 
various literary, social and philanthropic 
societies and ]p‘esideQt, Calcutta Licensing 
Board ; Calcutta Temperance Federation, 
Anti-Smoking Society "The Refuge”, Calcutta, 
University Corps Committee Incorporated 
Society of Law: Vice-President, Indian Associa- 
tion and National Council of Education, 
Sahitya Parishad, Asiatic SocleW, and 
President, Calcutta University Institute, 
Late Mem Lytton Com. (Lend )and Paddlson 
Com South Africa Representative of India 
Government on the League of Nations, 
(^neva Has travelled much all over 
India, Europe and South Africa, Twice 
represented Calcutta Unlv at the Congress of 
the Unlv. of the Empire, held in England 
Publications : ” Notes and Extracts,” 

” Three Months in Europe,” ” Prabash Patra,” 
Travels in South Africa, Smlrlti Rekha. 
Address. Prasadpur, 20, Suri Lane, Calcutta 
Clubs, Calcutta and National Liberal 
India. 


SASTRI, The Rt Hon V. S. Srinivasa, 
P.C 1921 ; C H (1930). b. Sept 22. 1869 
EdtAc at Kumbhakonam Started life as a 
School-master ; joined the Servants of India 
Society in 1907 , succeeded the late Mr. G K 
Gokhale in its Presidentship In 1916 , Member, 
Madras Legislative Council, 1918-16 , elected 
from Madras Presidency to Imperial Legin 
Council, 1916-20 Closely associated with 
Mr. Montagu during his tour in India in 1918 , 
Member, Southborough Committee , gave evi- 
dence before Joint Parliamentary Committi'C 
on Indian Reform Bill, 1919 ; served 
Indian Railway Committee ; representi d 
India at Imperial Confec., 1921, and at th^ 
meeting of the Leagae of Nations at Geneva 
and the Washington Confoe. on the reduction 
of naval armament during the same year 
Appointed Privy Councillor and received 
the freedom of the City of London, 1921 
undertook a tonr la tbe Domtniona as the rc 
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t^reMni^iiUve of Government of India, 1022 ; 
elected Member, Council of State, 1921. 
delivered the Kamala Lectures to the Calcutta 
University on the “ Bights and Duties of 

' Indian Cltisenship ” since published in book 
fotm High Cbmmissioner for India in South 
Africa 1927-29 , Member, Boyal Commission 
on Labour 1929 Addresn Servants of India 

' Society, Bombay or Poona 

SAUNDERS, The Right Rev Charles John 
Godfrey, M A , Bishop of Lucknow b 16th 
Feb 1888 m Mildred Robinson Hebbleth- 
waite , one « and two daughters Educ 
Merchant Taylors' School, London , Scholar 
of St John’s College, Oxford, Cuddeson 
College, Oxon Deacon 1910, Priest 1911, 
Diocese of Lucknow , S P G Mission, Cawn- 
pore, 1911-16 , Indian Ecclesiastical Establish- 

, ment, Chaplain, 1917, at Roorkee, 17, Cawn- 
pore, 1918 , Chakrata, 1921 , Staff Chaplain, 
Army Headquarters, India, 1921-24 , Metro- 
politan's Chaplain, Calcutta, 1925-1928 , 
Bishop of Lucknow 1928 Address . Bishop’s 
Lodge, Allahabad 

SAulNDERg, Colonel Maoan, D S O., Offg 
Director, Military Operations, Army Head- 
quarters, India, b. 9 Nov. 1884. m. Marjory 
a. of Francis Bacon. Educ. : Malvern College , 
R M.A., Woolwich. Lieut., Royal Field 
Artillery, 1003; Lieut., Indian Army, 1907, 
Capt , 1912 Major, 1918 , Bt.-Lleut -Col , 
1919, Col. 1928, in India till 1914, except for 
a year in Russia, Staff Capt., 2nd Royal Naval 
Brigade, 1914, operatlans in Belgium and 
siege of Antwerp, Operations in Gallipoli, 
1915, from Ist landing to evacuation ; G 8 O 
Sin Egypt to March 1916 ; Brig- Major, Eastern 
Persian Field Force to April 1917; Opera- 
tions In Mesopotamia, 1917-18; G 8,0. 
2 and Intelligence Officer with Major-Gen 
Dunaterville's Mission through N. W. Persia 
to the Caucasus. 1918 , G.S.0 1, Caucasus 
Section, G.H Q. British Salonika Force, 1919 
(wounded, despatches five times, D.S.O. 
Bt.-Lt.-Col.} , P.S C. Camberley, 1920 , 
Military Attache, Teheran, Persia, 1921-24 
D.D M.I., Army Headquarters 1924-29 
Addrcnt General Staff, Army Headquarters 
(India), Simla. 

SAWANTWADI, His Highness Major Khem 
8a WANT V alms Bapusaheb Bhonsle, R\je 
Bahadur Raja Saheb of b Aug 20th 
1897 m Princess Shri Lakshmi Devi of 
Baroda, s Yuvraj Shiwram Sawant Edur 
Malvern College, England Served in the Great 
War at Mesopotamia from Oct 1917 to 
March 1919 , attached as Hon Officer to 4 /6th 
Mahratta Light Infantr 5 \ Address 
Savantwadi 

BAYED MOHAMAD, Sahibzada Sir, Mehr Shah 
Nawab , Member, Council of State Elected 
Member of the Punjab Legislative Council at 
the age of 25 , elected twice as member of the 
CJouncil of State , A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference Address ‘ Jalal, Pur Sharif, 
Jhelum District, Punjab. 

BCOTT, John Gordon Cameron, M A. (Cantab), 
Medieeval and Modern Languages Tripos 
(1911), Principal, Prince of Wales's Royal 


Indian Militarv College, Dehra . Dun. b. 
14 March 1888 m to Audrey, youngest 
d of Colonel J. Scully. Educ Marlborough 
College, and Pembroke College, Cambridge 
Appointed to the Chief’s College Branch of 
the Indian Educational Service in 1912 , 
Assistant Master, Daly College, Indore, 1912 , 
Principal, Prince of Wales's Royal Indian 
Military College, October 1921 Address 
l*rince of Wales’s K.I M College, Dehra Dun, 
U.P 

SCROOPE, Arthur Edgar, B A (1903) 
and Scholar, Dublin University (1902) High 
Court Judge, Patna, b 24 January 1881. 
m Judith Agatha Horwood Educ Clongo- 
wes Wood College and Trinity College, Dublin. 
District and Session Judge, Ilihar and Orissa, 
1912-1922 , Registrar, High Court, Patna ; 
Judicial Secretary and Legal Remembrancer 
to Government of Bihar Address |[Fatna, 
E I R. 

SEAL, Sir Bra.7ENDRanath, Kt., M.A., Ph. 
D , D.Sc , Vice-Chancellor, Mysore Univer- 
sity, 1920-30 , Prof of Mental and 
Moral Science, Calcutta Unlv , 1014-1920. 
Extra Member of Council, Mysore Government 
1925-26 b 8 Sept 1864 Educ Gen Assem- 
bly’s Institution, Calcutta University • Del , 
Orientalist Congress, Rome, 1899 , opened 
discussion at Ist Unlv. Races Congress, Lon- 
don, 1921 , Mem , Simla Committee for 
drawing up Calcutta Unlv Reg , 1906 ; 

Chairman, Mysore Constitutional Reforms 
Committ3e, 1922-23 • Author of New Essays 
in Criticism, Memoir on Co-efficients of Num- 
bers , Comparative Studies in Vaishnavism 
and Christianity , Race Origins, etc. Address : 
98, lansdowne Road, Calcutta. 

SEN, Jefbndeanath, M.A.; Calcutta Univ. 
Sen. Prof, of Fhy. 8c., CHty CoU., since 1908. 
b, 1875. m. 1890. Educ: Hindu Soh , Presi- 
dency coll. ; City Coll, and Sc. Assoc .Calcutta. 
Publications: Elementary Wave Theory of 
Light and other small books Address : 
City College, 102/1, Amherst Street, Calcutta. 

.SETALVAD, SibChimanlalHarilal, K C.I.B., 
(1924) LL.D., Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 
b. July 1866. m. Krishnagavri, d of Nurbheram 
Rughnathdas, Govt. Pleader, Ahmedabad. 
Educ.: Elphinstone College, BombRy. 
Pleader, Hlgn Court, Bombay; Admitted as 
Advocate, High Court , Member, Southborough 
Reforms Committee, 1918 , Member, Hunter 
Committee, 1919; Additional .Judge, Bombay 
High Court, 1920 ; Member, Executive Council 
of Governor of Bombav, Jan 1921 to June 
1923; and Vice-Chancellor Bombay University 
1917-1929. Address * Setaivad Road. Malabar 
Hill, Bombay 

I SETALVAD, Eao Bahadur Chunilal Hari 
lal, C T.E., Bar.-at-Law, formerly Chief 
Presidency Magistrate, Bombay. Address: 
Bombay. 

SETH, Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bis- 
heshwar Dayal, B Sc , M.L C . F.C 8 
(London), M R A S (London), Taluqdar 
of Muizuddinpur Edtcc at Canmng 
College, Lucknow Member of the Bool’d of 
High Schdol and Intermediate Education 
XT. F.; Member of the Court of Luckrow 
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University ; President of tlie Board of Trustees 
of Seth Jai Dayal High School Biswan , 
Member of the managing body of Ooivin 
Taluqdars’ School, Lucknow, Trustee of 
Baja Raghubar Dayal High school, Sitapur , 
Member of the Board of Agriculture. U. p.. 
Member of U P. Gattle-bre^ing Ck)mmlttee . 
Member of U. P Agricultural Besearch 
Committee ; Member of the Court of Wards 
Advisory Committee, Sitapur *, Member of the 
Executive Committee of British Indian Asso- 
ciation of Oudh , Member of the Local Provin- 
ces Legislative Council as one of the represen- 
tatives of British Indian Association of Oudh, 
Member of U P. Finance Committee, 1928-29 , 
Member of U P. Simon Committee, Delegate 
to the Indian Bound Table Conference in 
London , Hony Special Magistrate Gave 
evidence before the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee in 1926 Addrets . Kotra, Biswan 
District Sitapur, Oudh 

BBTHNA, Thb Hor Sir Phibozb Oitbsbtjre, 
Kt., B.A., J.P.,O.B.E.(1918); Member, Council 
of State. 6. 8 Oct. 1866. Manager for India, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada ; Chair- 
man, Central Bank of India. Ltd.; Member, 
Bombay Municipal Corporation ; Past 
President, Bombay Municipal Corporation 
and Indian Merchants* Chamber Address 
Canada Building, Hornby Boad, Bombay. 

SETUBATNAM lYEB, The Hon Mr M. B , 
Minister for Development, Madras Govern- 
ment b 2nd January 1888. Educ National 
High School and St Joseph’s College, Trichi- 
nopoly. Was nominated President of the 
Taluk Board, Karur , was elected President 
of the Taluka Board, Kulitalai , elected 
President of the Trlchinopoly Dist Board , 
elected President of the Tnchlnopoly District 
Educational Council Assistant Secretary 
of the Trlchinopoly National College and Hon 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Trlchinopoly Dist ; elected member of the 
Madras Legislative Council from 1921 
Address . Boa Bab, Eldams Boad, Teynam- 
pet, Madras. 

SEYMOUB-SEWELL, Robert Beresford, 
Lieut. Colonel , Indian Medical Service 
M A , Sc D , (Cantab ) , C I E (1933) , leader 
of the John Murray Oceanographic Expedi- 
tion to the Arabian Sea h. 6th March 1880 
m Dorothy of William Dean of Chichester 
deceased) Educ. Weymouth College , 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, London. Entered I.M S in Feb , 
1908 , Surgeon-Naturalist to the Marme 
Survey of India, 1910, Medical Officer 23rd 
Sikh Pioneers, 1914-18 (mentioned in des- 
patches), Surgeon Naturalist 1921-26, 
Director, Zooloj^cal Survey of India, 1925-33 , 
Fellow and Past President of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal ; Awarded Berkeley Memo- 
rial Medal by the A 8 B. in 1932, Past 
President of Indian Science Congress, (1931) , 
Publicalions Numerous papers on Zooiog> 
and Oceanography Address C/o Tne 
Imperial Bank of India Ltd., 25, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C. 2. 

8HADI Lal, Sib, M.A. (Punjab, 1896, B.A 
Hononn (Oxford) 1898; B.O.L. Hon. (Oxford) 
1899; Boden Sanskrit Soholar (Oxford) 


L696; Arden Law Scholar (Gray’s Inn.) 
L899; Honoursman of Oounoll of Legal 
Bdnoatlon, 1899 ; Special Prlseman in 

Constitutional Law', 1899 , appointed Member 
of the Privy Council. b May 1874 
Educ at Govt. CoU , Lahore, Balliol Coll , 
Oxford Practised at the Bar 1899-1931 
Offg. Judge, Punjab Chief Court, 1913 and 
1914 , Permanent Judge, 1917 , Judge, High 
Court, Lahore, 1919 , Chief Justice, May, 
1920-1934 Elected by Punjab University to 
the Leg Coimcil in 1910 and 1913 Fellow 
and Syndic, Punjab University Piibhcatxous 
Lectures on Private International Law, 
Commentaries on the Punjab Alienation of 
Land Act and Punjab Pre-emption Act, etc 
Address London 

^HAUAB-UD-DIN.Thb Hon’blb Khan Baha- 
r^uR, Sir Chaudhri, Kt. (1930) B A., LL B , 
Advocate, Hiuh Conrr President, Punjab 
Legislative Council, founder iod Propneror, 
“India Cases,” and “Criminal Law Journal” , 
Member. Lekiislative ASHeinhIv for 6 years, 
President, Municipal Committee, Lahore, tor 
4 years and elected President, Punjab Legisla- 
tive Council, re-elected President, Punjab Legis- 
lative Council in January 1927 Educ Govern- 
ment Coll and Law Coll., Lahore. Started 
Criminal Law Journal of India in 1904 
and Indian Cases in 1909 Was first 
elected member. Lahore Municipal C!om- 
mittee in 1913 , President of the Corpora- 
tion in 1922. Elected member, Punjab Leg 
Council , re-elected President, Lahore Munici- 
pal Committee, 1924. Publications The Cri- 
minal Lkw Journal of India. Indian Case 
and two Punjabi poems Address : “A 
Mumtaz”. 3. Durand Boad, Lahore. 

SHAHPURA, Baja Dhiraj Umaid Sinohji, 
Baja Sahbb of b 7th March 1876 Succet- 
ded to gadi in 1932 Permanent salute 9 
guns Address Shahpura, (Rajputana) 

SHAIKH, Mahmood Hasan Khan Haji, Khan 
Bahadur, Landlord, Magistrate, Barh, Dist 
Patna, Bihar and Orissa b 1895 m Musammat 
Bibi Mariam-im-Nisan d of the late Mr Ahmad 
Hussain, Barrister-at-Law and Subordinaf;e 
Judge, Bihar and Orissa Educ at M A O 
College, Aligarh, UP Was Chairman of the 
Barh Municipality for three years and Chair- 
man of the Local Board for three years. Sec v 
of the Central Co-operative Bank, Barh 
Director of the Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Bihar and Orissa , Member of the Patn.^ 
District Board, Hony Organiser on ^behalf 
of the Government for the Co-operative 
Societies, Bihar and Orissa Family enjov'^ 
the hereditary title of “ Khan ’’ from the time 
of Shah Alam II, Moghul Emperor, and the 
family has been granted considerable landed 
properties with 10,000 cavalry and infantry 
The late Ahmad Ah Khan, his great great 
grand-father was the Commander-in-Chlef to 
the Mogul Emperor Was made a Khan Sahil> 
in 1924 and Khan Bahadur in 1931 Addre8i> 
Mahmood Garden, Barh, District Patna 
Bihar and Orissa. 

SHAKBSPEAJBL ALBXANDBB BlaKB, 

Merchant ; Sutherland Co.. Ownpore 
6. 1873. Educ, : Berkhampste^. 

Sec.. Upper India Cbamber of Commerce, 
1906-12. Addrftf: Gawnpore. 
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S^MSHBA SINGH, SiB 8A.EDAB, Sardak 
Bahadur, K.ai.B., Oh. Min., Jlnd 

SUiate, 6. 1800. Educ. : Jvdlundnr and 

HoshlarpUT H. 8 and Govt. CoU., Lahore. 
Served during Afghan War, 1870^. wltti 
march from Kabul to Kandi^r , Oh. Jud. of 
State High Court, 1809-1003. Addr$9i: 
Sangrur, Jlnd State. 

SHANKAR RAU, Hattiangadi, BA, C I E , 
0-931) , Deputy Controller of the Currency, 
Bombay b 29 September 1887 m. Uma Bal 
Educ Government College, Mangalore and 
Presidency College, Madras Superintendent, 
Government of India, Finance Department, 
1922-24 Indian Audit and Accounts Service, 
1924 , Assist Secretary, Government of 
India, Finance Department, 1924, Under- 
secretary, Government of India Finance 
Department, 1925 , Deputy Secretary, Gov- 
ernment of India, Finance Department, 1926 , 
Budget Officer, Go\ernment of India, Finance 
Department, 1926-31 , Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1927, 1930 and 1931, Dy Control- 
ler of the Currency, Bombay, 1931 Pubhca- 
tion Indian Thought in Shelley and Ten- 
nyson , Tales from Society The Cbitrapur 
Saraswat Directory, 1933 Address 2 Labur- 
num Road, Bombay 7 

SHANKARSHASTRI, Narasinhsh astri 
Pandit Jotirmartand, Astronomer, Astro- 
loger and Landlord h 19 Dec. 1884. m Anna 
Purnsbai, d of Vedamurtl Chendramadixlt 
of Laxmeshwar Miraj Senior. Edtte. * Hosaritti, 
Taluka Haveri, Dharwar. Compiler of the 
Annual Indian Calendar known as “ Hoasritti 
Punchang" , Publisher of the annual general 
predictions Publications . Annual Indian 
Calendar , Bhamini-Dipika in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astrology), Kalachandrika In 
Sanskrit, Sanhita Tajak-Sara (a treatise 
on Astrology) with Commentary in Marathi , 
Daivanja Ratoakar in Sanskrit (a treatise on 
Astrology) ; Oriha Ratna Mala in Sanskrit (a 
treatise on Astronomy), and booklets regard- 
ing the administrations of H E. Lord Willing- 
don, Viceroy of India and of H E Sir Fred- 
erick Sykes, Governor of Bombay, and Life 
of Pant Bale-Kundri Maharaj of Belgaum 
The History of Canopus (Agastya) in English 
History of Ursa Major ^Saptarushi-Malika> 
Address Haveri, Taluka Haveri, Dharwar 
Dist 

SHARPE, William Rtjtton Searle, J P , 
M Inst T , Chairman, Bombay Port Trust 
b Dublin 11 Dec 1880 m Kate, third d of the 
late T H. Marsh of Northwood, Max , 1 d 
Educ City of London School and Neuveville 
Academy, Switzerland, Accountant and Branch 
Manager, Grindlay <fe C/O , Ltd , 1902-1918 , 
joined Bombay Port Trust, Dec 1913 , Chief 
Accountant, 1914-18, Secretary, 1918-1923, 
Deputy Chairman, 1923 , Chairman, 1931 , 
Late Captain, Bombay Battalion IDF, 
Chairman, St. George’s Hospital Nursing 
Association , Chairman, Royal Bombay Sea- 
men's ^ciety , Chairman, Indian Sailors 
Home ; Chairman, St J^ohn Ambulance 
Association, Bombay , Asst Commissioner, 
St John Ambulance Brigade Overseas, 
Bombay District , Member, Bombay Munici- 
pal Corporation ; Improvements Committee , 


Q I P and B B <fc C I Railways Advisory 
Committees , Bombay Presidency Infant 
Welfare Society Publication • “ The Port 

of Bombay ” Address ** North End,” 
Cumballa Hill, Bombay 

SHA8TRI, PRABHU DUTT. Ph.D. (Kiel), B. So. 
Lltt. Hum. (Oxon.), MJk. B.T., Hon. M.O.L. 
fPunJab); Vidvasagar (Calcutta); Sbaitra- 
Vachaspati (Nadia) , I E.S. • Principal, 
Rajshahl College , Sen Prof of Mental and 
Moral Phil in iSresldenoy Coll , Calcutta, 1912- 
1933 , offg Principal, Hooghly Govt 
College, 1927 b 20 June 1885. Educ 
I^nlve rattles of I^Ahore, Oxford, Kiel, Bonn and 
Paris, Del. to and Sectional Pres, at 4th Int. 
Congress of Philosophy held at Bologna, 1911, 
Head of Dept, of Philosophy, since 1912, 
Calcutta Univ. Lect. in Phil, and Sanskrit, 
1912-15 ; invited to lecture iu Universities of 
(Geneva, Florence and Borne, 1913-14. Visited 
the U. 8. A. and Canada in 1920-22 and 
invited to address the Universities of Harvard, 
Cornell, Princeton, Yale, Johns Hop- 
kins and Toronto. Invited as Sectional 
President at 5th International Congress of 
Philosophy, Naples, 1924. Publications 
Several works and articles on philosophical, 

I educational, literary, religious and social 
subjects. Address Bbarati-Bhawan, 3. Multan 
Road, Lahore or Principal’s House, Rajshahl, 
Bengal 

SHEIKH, Mahamadbhai, C T E. (1931) Madar- 
itl-Maham Amir b 18th October 1901 
First Class Amir of the Junagadh State, holding 
a hereditary Jagir, Educ at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer , visited England In 1813-14 with His 
Highness the Nawab Saheb Entered Juna- 
gadhState Service in 1920 as Military Secretary 
to His Highness the Nawab Saheb and 
subsequently was appointed Private Secretary 
to His Highness, and then Huzur Secretary , 
Dewan, Junagadh State, 1923-1932 Retired 
from Junagadh State Service in February 1932 
Address Agatral, via Keshod, Junagadh 
State 

SHEPPARD, Samuel Townsend, London 
Correspondent of The Times of India, b 
Bath, Jan. 1880. Eduo. * Bradfleld and 
Trinity Coll , Oxford, m. 1921, 4nne, d, of the 
late J. H. Carpenter. Joined the staff of Tks 
Times (London) as Secretary to the Editor in 
1902. Assistant Editor, This Times of Indus., 
1907-1923, Editor, 1923-1932, Temporary 
C^pt in the Army, 1917-18 , employed on the 
staff of Bombay Brigade, Corresponding 
Member, Indian Historical Records 
Commission Publications Contributed to 
The Times History of the War In South 
Africa ” The BycuUa Club a Ixlstory” 
Bombay Place-names and Street-names,” 
” A History of the Bombay Volunteer 
Rifles ” Address The Times of InduSy 
Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, 
EC. 4 

SHIB SHBKHARESWAR RAY, THB HON KUKAR, 
BA, M L C , Minister, (R>vemment of Ben- 
gal b. 4th December 1887 m to Annapurna 
Devi, d of Rai S N. Majumdar Bahadur of 
Bhagalpur Educ Central Hindu College, 
Benares and naduated from the Unlvenity 

I of Allahabad. Is the eldest s. of BAja SMi 
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Shekharetwar lUy Bahadilr of Tahlrpur. 
Bengal. Sleeted member of HajBbahi District 
Board (1015) , elected member, Bengal 
Legls. Council 1016 by the Landholders of 
Bajshahi Division ; re-elected to Council by 
the same body in 1920, 1023 and 1929. Ap- 
pointed senior Chairman of the Bengal 
Legislative Council in 1924 and became Its 
first elected President in 1926 Has served 
on numerous official Committees and has been 
vice-president of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, and President, Bengal Hindu Conference. 
Appointed Minister, Government of Bengal, 
1929 AddretB P O Tahlrpur, District 
Rajshahi 

SHILLIDY, George Alexander, C I E (1931), 
King’s Police Medal (1922) , Deputy Inspector- 
General of Police C I D , Poona, b. 7th 
March 1886 m to Mabel Catherine, d of Robt 
Steven, J P,, Barnhill, Dundee, Educ . Cam- 
pbell College, Belfast, Ireland Joined Indian 
Police In 1906 as Asst Superintendent of 
Police, promoted District Superintendent of 
Police 1916, and Deputy Inspector- General of 
Police in 1932. AMreas . Poona. 

SHIRRAS, George Findlay, M A , Prin- 
cipal, Gujarat College, b Aberdeen, 16 
July 1886 m. 1911, Amy Zara, e d, of 
late George McWatters, Madras Civil Ser- 
vice, two g Educ Robert Gordon's 
College, Aberdeen, University of Aber 
deen. University Prizeman in Economics, 
Professor of Dacca College, 1909, on 
fecial duty under Government of India, 
Finance Department, 1910-18; Member, 
Govt, of India Prices Inquiry Committee, 
on special duty in office of D.P.I., Bengal, 
191^14; Reader in Currency and Finance 
in Calcutta University, 1914, Member, 
Government of Bengal Statistics Committee, 
and of Board of Agriculture, India, 1918 ; 
on deputation Imperial Statistical Confce., 
London, on behalf of Govt, of India, Dec 
1919- Feb. 1920; on special duty India Office 
in connection with League of Nations work, 
March 1920 , attached International Labour 
Office and Economic and Financial Section, 
League of Nations, Geneva, 1924 and Ministry 
of Labour, Industrial Court, and Home Office, 
London, Labour Departments, Washington. 
Boston and New York, 1926 , Hon FeUow, 
Royal Statistical Society, 1920, Major, 4tb 
Gordon Highlanders, (1920 despatches) , 
T.A. Reserve Regimental List, 1921 , Direc- 
tor, Labour Office, Government of Bombay, 
1921-25 , formerly Director of Statistics 
with the Government of India , Member, 
Bombay Legislative Council, Fellow of the 
University of Calcutta, lellowof the Univ of 
Bombay. Publications . Some Aspects of 
Indian Commerce and Industry, Indian 
Finance and Currency, 3rd Impression, 1920, 
Some Effects of the War on Gold and Silver 
1920 ; The Science of Public Finance, 
(Macmillan, 3rd Edition), Taxable Capacity 
and the Burden of Taxation and Public Debt 
(1925) , The Future of Gold and Indian Cur- 
rency Reform (Economic Journal, June 1927), 
A Central Bank for India, (Econ Journal, 
Dec. 1927 ; Gold and British ^pital in India 
(Econ. Journal, Deo. 1929), Financial Reform 
and the Indian Statutory Commission (Eoon 


Journal, Sept. 1930) ; The Re^adjustment 
of Central and Provincial Finance in Federal 
Constitutions (Economical, Political, Contem- 
poranea-Padua, 1930). “Poverty and 
Kindred Economic Problems in India “ 
[Calcutta Government of India Central 
Publication ; Branch (1982)] ; Gold and 
French Monetary Policy ; articles on Finance 
and Indian Tr^e, etc. Address Gujaiat 
College, Ahmedabad. 

SHUTTLEWORTH, GRAHAM DENNISON, 
Senior Partner, Croft «fe Forbes, Exchange 
Brokers, Bombay, b. 17 June 1889 m Margaret 
Ellen Anderson (15 March 1917). Educ 
St Lawrence College, Ramsgate, and Royal 
Military College, Sandhurst. Commissioned 
as 2nd Lieut to 2nd Bn York and Lancas- 
ter Regt 1909 , resigned in 1914 on joining 
Messrs Croft & Forbes, Exchange Brokers, 
Bombay Enlisted in Lahore Signal Company as 
Corpl Despatch rider and proceeded to France, 
Aug. 1914 with 1st Indian Expeditionary 
Force Granted King’s Commission as Captain 
in Middlesex Regt , January 1916 , demobi- 
lised 1919 and rejoined Croft and Forbes. 
Address “ Waverley” Wilderness Road, Mala- 
bar Hill, Bombay. 

SIFTON Sir James David, K C S I (1932) , 
K C I E (1931) , C S I (1929) , C 1 E (192l) , 
ICS, Governor of Bihar and Orissa, (1982) 
b 17th April, 1878, s of Thomas Elgood 
Sifton. Educ St Paul’s School and Mag- 
dalen Coll , Oxford m Harnctte May, d of 
Thomas William Shettle two s two d I.C S 
(1901) , served in Bengal to 1910 Transferred 
to Bihar and Orissa , Magistrate and Clollector 
of Shahabad, 1915 Sec to Govt in Financial 
and Municipal Dopt 1917 , Dy Commissioner, 
Ranchi, 1923, Chief Secretary to Govt ot 
Bihar and Orissa, 1925-27 , Acting Governor 
of Bihar and Orissa, 1929 and again 1930 
Member of Executive Council, Bihar and 
Orissa, 1927-1931 Publications Settlement 
Report of Hazaribagh District , Settlement 
Report of Parganas Barahabhum and Patkum 
in Manbhum Dlscnct Recreations Tennis 
and Golf Address Government House, 
Patna and Ranchi, Bihar, India Clubs 
East India United Service Bengal United 
Service, Calcutta 

SIKANDAR HYAT KHAN, The Hon 
Captain, Sirdar, Sir Ag. Goveinor of the 
Punjab b 6 June 1892. Educ MAO College, 
Aligarh and Univ College, London. During 
War was recruiting officer, commission in 
2-67th Punjabis (now 1 /2nd Punjabis) ; served 
on N W F and in the third Afghan War 
Appointed to Brigade Headquarters Staff, 
was the first Indian to command a company 
on aiitlve service returned to the Punjab Legis 
Council by landholders co n s ti t u en c y , 
non-official member of Police Enquiry Codd- 
mittee, 1926 , Pers. Asst to Mela Officer 
during Prince of Wales’ visit, elected by the 
Punjab Council to the Provincial Simon 
Coocncittee which elected him bs its Chairman, 
was connected with the Boards of 11 Companies 
includng Messrs. Owen Roberts, the Punjab 
Portland Cemet Co , Wah Stone and L^e 
Company, North India Constructional Enpn- 
eers and the Fiontlmr Mining Syndicate, 
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appointed Bevenne Member, Punjab Govern- 
ment, 1029, for three months and became 
permanent Bevenne Member in 1980 , 
appointed to act as Governor,, July to 
October 1932 M B E. 1920 K B £,1033 
Address Government House. Lahore. 

SIKKIM, Mahabaja oJt H. H. Maharaja Sir 
Tashi Namotal, K.C.I.K. (1923). b, 26 Oct. 
1S98 : s, of late Maharaja Sir Thutob Kdm* 
gyal, K.C.I.S. of Sikkim, m. grand-daughter 
of Lonchen Sholkhang (Befent of Tibet) 
Educ.: Mayo Coll., Ajmer; St. Paul's Sch., 
Darjeeling. Address: The Palace, Gangtok, 
Sikkim. 

SIMHA, Bhobab Baohubir ; Zamlndar and 
Jogirdar. Edue • Government College, Jub- 
bulpore. Hon Magte., First Glass, sitting 
singly, has been member of the C P. 
(vouncil on behalf of Zamlndars for two 
terms; has been elected Member, Legisla- 
tive Assembly, on behalf of C P, Zamlndars 
Title Beohar recognised by Government — 
hereditary distinction Khas Am Dar- 
barlof H E the Governor, C P. exempted 
from Arms Act Is Chairman of the District 
Council and Member, Village Uplift Board, 
C P and Berar. Member of Communication 
Board, C P Pvblxcaivons Hindi Shastra 
Siddhanta Bar. Address. Jubbulpore, 

SIMLA, ARCHBISHOP OP, since 1911, Most Rbp 
AHSBLM, £. J. Kbhealt. b. 1864. Entd. 
Franciscan Order, 1870 ; Priest, 1887. 
Guardian of Franciscans, Oawley, Sussex 
1898 ; Minister Provincial for England, 
1902 ; first Rector of the Franciscan College, 
Cowley, Oxford, 1906 ; elected life member of 
Oxfo^ Union, 1907 ; Deflnltor-Oeneral, Borne, 
representing English-speaking provinces, 1908. 
Vlsitator- General, Irish Province, 1910. Ad- 
dress : Archbishop's House, Simla E 

SIMPSON, Trbvor Claude, CIE., King’s 
Police Medal (1916), CIE (1927), Inspector- 
General of Police, Bengal b. 9th February 
1877. Educ St Paul’s School, London, W. 
Appointed to the Indian Imperial Police by 
the Secretary of State after open competi- 
tive examination In London in Novr. 1896, 
Superintendent of Police, 1906 , Inspector- 
General of Police, 1919 ; Inspector-General of 
Police, 1923. Address : 16, Harington Mansions, 
Calcutta. 

SINGH, Lt.-Ool. Bawa Jnr ah, C.I.E. (1918) 
I.M.S. (retd.) b. Mav 6 1863. Edue. : Govern- 
ment and Medical Colleiree, Lahore and St 
Thomas’ Hospital Medical Schools, London- 
Joined T.M.S.,1891. Served In MlUUry Depart- 
ment to 1896* Civil Surgeon, Meiktila, 1806: 
Secretary, I.G. Prisons, with Civil Medical 
Administration, Bnrms, 1897-1899 ; Supdt., 
Central Jail, Insein, Bnrma, from 1899 to 1909 
Inspector-Qenl. of Prisons, B. Benral and 
Assam, 1910-1912 ; Inspector-Qaal. of Prisons, 
BU^r and Orissa, from 1912-1920 , Director, 
Medical and Sanitation Departments, H.B. H 
The Nizam's Govt., 1920-28 ; and INrector, 
Medical, Sanitation and Jail Depts., H. B. H. 
tha Nizam's Govt.. 1928-24, Address: 
Baachi, Chota Nagpur. 


slNGH, Gaya Prasad, B.A., B.L., M.LJl., 
Pleader, Muzaffarpur. Educ. : Muzaffarpur 
and Calcutta Was a sub-deputy magistrate 
and collector for a few years but resigned sub- 
sequently; now practising as a pleader, was 
a member of the Muzafarpur Municipal Board: 
of the Sudder Hospital Committee ; and of 
the Local Advisory Committee on Excise ; 
an elected member of the Legislative Assembly 
since 1921; a Member of the Standing Finance 
Committee since 1924 , one of the founder 
members of the Aero Club of India and Burma ; 
a member of the Governing Body of the 
Indian School of Mines, Dhanbad Pre- 
sided over the 13th session of AlMndia 
(Including Burma) Postal and B. M. S , Behar 
and Orissa Provincial Conference at Muza- 
farpur in March 1933, presided over the 
5th session of the Burma Provincial 
Kshattriya Navyuvak Sangh In April 1988. 
Publication Pictorial Kashmir ” Address : 
Muzaffarpur (Bihar). 

SINGH, Baja Bahadur Sorj Baksh, O.B.B. 
(1919), raiuqdar of Oudli. b. 15 Sept.1868. tn, 
grand -daughter of Baja Gangaram Shah of 
Khalrigarh (Oudh). Educ * at Sltapur and 
Lncknow. President, British Indian Assoon. 
of Taluqdars of Oudh from 1927-1930. Member, 
first Leg Assembly icot ion •“ ATaluqdar 
of the Old School” by ” Heliodorus *’ and 
** Arbitration.” Address : Kamlapur P. O., 
Sltapur Dl£,t. (U.P.). > 

SINGH, THE flOH. SIRDAR SIR JOaXHDRA, 
Kt (1929) Tainqdar, Alia Estate, Kheri 
District. Minister of Agriculture (1926) 
b 25 May 1877. m, Winifred May of 
Donoghue. Ciontrlbutes to several papers in 
India and England Has been Home 
Minister, Patiala State. Fellow of the Punjab 
Univ. , Presdt of Sikh Educi. Confoe., 
served on Indian Sugar Committee, Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Commission and Skeen 
Committee, Member of Council of State, Editor 
of East and West. Publications : “Kanila”; 
Nurjahan , Nasrin, Life of B. M. Malabart 
andKanu Address Aira Holme, Simla (East). 

SINGH, Sir KuhwarMabaraj, M A.(Oxford), 
Bar-at-Law C I.E. Agent of the Govt of India 
in South Africa b. 17 May 1878, m. to Mize 
Maya Das, d. of the late Bal Bahadur Maya 
Das of Ferozepur (Punjab). Educ.: Harrow 
Ball. Coll., (Jxford ; Bar.-at-Law, Middle 
Temple, 1902. Ent. U.P.C.S. as Dy. 
Coll., 1904; Asst. Sec. to Govt, of India. 
Pept. of Education, 1911 ; Mag. and Gollr. 
of Hainlrpur, U. P., 1917 ; Secy, to U.P. 
Govt., 1919; Dy. Secretary, Govt, of India, 
Education Dept., 1920-28. Dy. Oommiasioner, 
Bahraich, 1923 ; Commiaidoner, Allahabad, 
1927; Oommiasioner, Benares, 1928; Allahabad, 
1929 ; Vice-President, State Council, Jodhpur, 

1981, and Agent to the Government of India, 

1982. Publications Annual Beport on Co- 
operative Credit Societies in the U.F., 1908- 
1910 Beports on Indian Emigration to Mmiri- 
tins and British Guiana and on liDssiop 
to East Africa and various contributions to 
the press. Address : Soutii Africa. 

SINGH, TbhHoh. Baja Sir Bakpab, K.O.r.B., 
(1916); Member, Council of Stato; Tangdar, 
b, 7 Aug. 1M7. tn. niece of Tbakur Jagamcdiaa 
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Singh* late Taluqdar of Dhanawan Estate In 
Gonda Diet* Edue,: at Bae Bareili High School 
and MJk.O. College, Aligarh, i:* resident-elect 
of the second U. P. Social Conference held in 
Lucknow in 1908 and of All-India Social Con- 
ference in 1910 , presided over 6th All-India 
Hindu Conference at Delhi in 1918 ; elected 
President. British Indian Association of Oudh 
in 1921 and was re-elected in 1924. Was 
Fellow of Allahabad Univ. until 1909 and is 
Secretary of Kshattrlya College, Lucknow , 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
Lucknow Unlversltv and of the Court of the 
Hindu University of Benares ; of the Board 
of Directors of Mahaluxmi Sugar Corpora- 
tion, Lucknow, also Director of the Allahabad 
Bank , again elected President, British 
Indian Association, Oudh, 1931 and was 
Chairman of the Hindii Religious and Charit- 
able Endowments Committee appointed by 
U. P Government. Pubhoaiions Pamphlets 
entitled *‘Taluqdars and the British Indian 
Association ’* (1917) and “ Taluqdars and the 
Amendment oi Oudli Rent Luw*‘ (1921) ; and 
contributions to the press on social, politleai 
and religious topics. Addregg : Eurrl Sudauli 
Raj, Dlst. Bae Bareili. Oudh. 

SINHA, Thb Hon. Mr. Anuqrah Narayan, 
M.A , B L., Zemindar, July 8, 1889. Educ 
Patna and Calcutta. Joined the High 
Court, Patna, as Vakil , appeared in the 
famous Burma Case" of the Dumraon 
Raj as junior to Mr. C R. Das, Mr. Srinivasa 
Ayengar and the'late Sir Ashutosh Mookherji , 
joined Hon-Co operation Movement 1921, 
at present Chairman of Gaya District Board 
and Member, Council of State, representing 
Bihar and Orissa, Chairman, Reception 
Committee of the All-India Untouchable 
Conference held at Patna in 1926. Pubhea- 
tiang : Translated History of Ancient Magadha 
from Bengali into Hindi Addregg Villa 
Poia wan, P. O. Aurangabad, Diet Gaya (Bihar 
and Orissa). 


8INHA, Bhufbndba Karat ana, Raja 

Bahadur (1918), B A , (Calcutta), of Nashipur 
and Zemindar b 15th Kov 1888 m first Rani 
Prem Rumari and on demise Rani Surya 
Rumari. Educ Presidency College, Calcutta. 
Member of the Dist. Board of Murshidabad foi 
12jyearB, let Class Hon. Magte, Vice-Presi- 
dent, British Indian Association, President All- 
India Cow Conference Association, Trustee 
of the Indian Museum, President of the 
India Art School , elected to the Bengal 
Council in 1926 , elected as a co-opted member 
of the Royal Statutory Commission , Member 
of the Finance Committee , Member of the 
Public Committee ; Member of the Revenue 
Committee; Member of the E. B. Railway 
Local Advisory Committee and Minister to 
the Govt, of Bengal. Re-elected to the Bengal 
OouncU in 1929. Addregg: 54, Gariahat 
Road, Ballygunge, P.O., Calcutta ; or 
Kashipur Rajpbatl. Kashipur F.O., Diet. 
Murshidabad, Bengal. 


8INHA* Kumar Ganoanand, M.A. (1921); 
M.L.A. (1924-1980) ; Bon. Research Scholar 
of the Calcutta University ^922-28) ; 
Proprietor, Srinagar Raj. b. 24 Sept. 
1898. Bdue. : at Monghyr Zilla School 
(1907-10) ; Pumea Zilla School, Presidency 


College (Calcutta). Government Sanskrit 
Coll., Calcutta , apd Post-Graduate Depart- 
ment, Calcutta Utaiversity. Elected to the 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland in 1921; Asiatic Society of Bengal 
in 1922, Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 
1924 and to the Fellowship of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of arts, manu- 
facture and commerce, etc , in 1928 ; a 
Commissioner of the Purnea Municipality and 
a member of the Purnea District Board (1924- 
27), President of the Social and Religious 
Department of the Maithil Sammelana , one 
of the founders of the Nationalist Party in 
the Lesislative Assembly. Joined the Swa- 
rajya Party in the Assembly (1925) Elected 
a Secretary of the Congress Party in the 
Assembly, 1928 , a member of the Road 
Development Committee and its touring 
and drafting Sub-Committees, 1927-28 
Life Member of the Empire Parliamentary 
Association, President of the Purnea District 
Congress Committee (1925-1929), President 
of the Bihar Provincial Hindu Sabha , Member 
o1 the Executive Committee of the All-lndla 
Hindu Sabha, 1926-1928, President of the 
Bihar Provincial Ra^i Sammelana (1926), 
President of the Bihar Provincial Board of 
the Hindustani Sevadal (1929), visited 
Europe 1980-31 , was in England during 
the first Round Table Conference Pubhca- 
tiong " The Place of Videha in the Ancient 
and the Medieeval India " (read in the second 
oriental Conference). " \ Note on the Jan- 
gala Dosa " ; and *' Discoverv of Hengali 
Dramas in Nepal " and “ On some Maithili 
Dramas of the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
CeDturies*' (published In the Journal of 
the AsUtic Societv of Bengal), **!• Dha- 
mat religion Buddhism 7 *' (read in the Third 
Oriental Conference, Madras, 1924) joint 
editor of the typical selections from 
Maithili proposed to be published by the 
Calcutta University, an Editor of the 
*• Barhut Inscriptions" published by the 
Calcutta University In 1926. Addregg 
** Srinagar Darbar," P. O. Srinagar, Dlst 
Pumea, (Bihar). 

BINHA, Sachohidananda, Barrister, First 
Indian Finance Member, Ex-Member Execu- 
tive Council, Bihar and Orissa Government, 
1921-1926, alsoPresident of Legislative Council, 
1921-22. b 10 Nov 1871, m. the late Srimati 
Radhika, d. of the late Mr. Sewa Rapi, of 
Lahore. Educ. Patna College and City 
College, Calcutta. Called to the Bar (Middle 
Temple), 1893 , Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, 1893 ; Allahabad High Court, 1896 . 
Patna High Court, 1916. Founded and 
edited Tbe Bindugtam Review, 1899-1921 
Twice Elected Member, Imperial Legislative 
Oouncil, Elected Leglriatlve Assemblyt 1920, 
also elected Its fliet Deputy President, Feb 
5921. Established and endowed In 1924 the 
Srimati Radhika Institute In memory of 
his wife, which building contains, besides 
the largest public hall in Patna, the Sachchi 
dananda Slnha Library, a splendid ooileetion 
of classical and current works in English 
Visited England In 1927 where he in writing** 
and speeches made notable contributions to 
the discussion of Indian Reforms as embodied 
in the system known as Diarchy. 
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Besuraed Editorship of the Htndtutan Review \ 
In 1920. Became Managing Director of the I 
/nduin A'^ofton, Patna, in 1931. Was especially * 
invited while in England in 1933, to appear 
before the .Joint Parliamentary Committee on 
Indian Reforms and submitted a lengthy 
memorandum on the White Paper from the 
standpoint of constitutional nationalists 
Publication ’ “ The Partition of Bengal or the 
Separation of Behar/* Address Patna, Behar. 

SIRCAR, Sir I'Jripbndra Nath, Kt , M A , 
B L , Law Member of the Government of 
India m Nabanalini Basu, e d of Durgadas 
Basu Educ Presidency College, Calcutta, 
Lincoln’s Inn Practisecl at Bhagalpore In 
Bihar as pleader since 1897 Member of 
Subordinate Judical Service, 1902-06 , First 
Honours man in Bar Final Michaelmas Term, 
1907 , Honours in Mathematics, Physics and 
Chemistiy in BA , MA, m Chemistry 
Holder of Foundation Scholorship, Presidency 
College , Appointed Law Member, Govern- 
ment of India, 1934 Address Government 
of India, Simla and New Delhi. 

SIROHI, H. H. Maharajadhiraj, Maharao 
SIB Sabitp Ram Sirqb Bahadur. G C I E , 
K.C.S.I. b. Sept. 27, 1888. s, to the gadl, 
April 29, 1920. Address .* Sirohl, Rajputana. 

81TAMAU, H. H. SIR Raja Ram SiiiaH, Raja 
OF, E.O.I.B. b 1880 ; descended from Rathore 
House of Kachi Baroda. m. thrice. Ediic. 
Daly C!oll., Indore, Hindi and Sanskrit poet, 
and keen student of science and ancient and 
modem philosophy, is entitled to a salute of 
11 guns, s, by selection by Govt, of India 
in default vt direct issue, 1900. Address • 
Ramnivas Palace, Sitaman, 0. I. 

SIVAGNANAM PILLAI, Dbwan Bahadur 

Sir Tinnbvblly Nellaippa, BA 6 1st 
April 1861. Educ Madras Christian 

College. Service under Government , Retired 
as Dy. Collector; President, Diet. Board, 
Tinnevelly, 1920-1923. Minister of Develop- 
ment, Madras. 1923-26 Address, 77, North 
Car Street, Tinnevelly. 

SIVA8WAMI AYYAR, Sir P. 8., K.0.8 1 , 
1916; 0.8.1. (1912); O.I.E, (1908), 

Retd. Member, Executive Council, Madras 
b. 7 Feb. 1864. Edue. 8. P. G. OoUege, 
Tanjore ; Government College, Kumba- 
konam ; Presidency College, Madras , 
High Court Vakil, 1885 , Asstt Professor, 
Law College, Madras, 1893-99 . Joint 

Editor, Madras Law Journal, 1893- 

1907 , first Indian Representative of the 
University of Madras in the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council, 1904-07 Advocate-General, 
1907 ; Member of Executive Council, Madras, 
1912-17 , Vice-Chancellor, University of 
Madras, 1916-18 , Vice-Chancellor of Benares 
Hindu University, 1918-19, Elected to the 
Indian Legislative Assembly by the districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, 1920 , President 
of the Second and Ninth Sessions of the 
National Liberal Federation at Calcutta, 1919 , 
and Akola, 1926. Member of the Indian 
Delegation at the Third Session of the Assem- 
bly of the League of Nations at Geneva, 1922 ; 
Nominated Member of the Indian Le^latlve 


Assembly, 1924 Publication Indian Consti- 
tutional Problems (1928). Address: Sudharma, 
Edward Elliot Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

SKEMP, Frank Whittinqham, M A , Mane., 
B A , Hist. Honours (1900) , Indian Civil 
Service. Puisne Judge, Lahore High Court. 
b, 13 Dec 1880 m Dorothy Frase Eduo. ' 
University of Manchester , Peterhouse 
Cambridge. Joined I.C.8 , (Punjab Commis- 
sion) 1904, Officiating DC 1910-1918; 
Sessions Judge 1918-1927 , Additional Judge, 
Lahore High Court 1927 , Puisne Judge, 1933. 
Publications Multan i Stories Address" 24, 
Race Course Road, Lahore. 

SLADE, George Erto Rowland, B So 
(L ond.) , AMICE., Controller of Stores, 

B. B <& C. I. Railway, b 26 Nov 1886. m. 
Winifred B Reed Educ Cranleigh School 
and University College, London After practi- 
cal training in England joined the B B & 

C. I Railway, 1910, as Assistant Engineer , 
transferred to Stores Department, 1914. 
Address . Pall Hill, Bandra 

SLOAN. Tennant, M A , C T E (1930) , Joint 
Secretary, Home Department, Govern- 
ment of India b 9 November 1884. m, 
Glady Hoped ofR Hope Robertson, Glasgow 
Educ Glasgow Academy, Glasgow University, 
and Christ Church, Oxtord Joined Indian 
Civil Service, 1909 . served as Assistant Magis- 
trate and Collector, Assistant Settlement 
Officer, Under-Secretary to Government, 
Magistrate and Collector, Deputy Secretary 
and Secretary to Government in United 
Provinces and also as Under-Secretary, 
Deputy Secretary and Joint Secretary in 
Home Department of Government of India. 
Address Home Department, Simla. 

SMITH, Arthur Kirke, M A (Cambridge), 
Solicitor to Government of India, 1932 b 20th 
August 1878 Educ * Charterhouse, Trinity 
College, Cambridge Articled to Freshflelds, 
Solicitors, London, and admitted a Solicitor 
In 1903 , joined IJttle A Co , Bombay, in 1908 ; 
Solicitor to Government and Public Prosecutor, 
Bombay, 1925-1932 Address Delhi aud 
Simla 

SMITH, Sir Osbornb Arkbll, Kt. (1926); 
K C I E (1932) , Managing Governor, Imperial 
Bank of India, Calcutta, b 26 December 1877. 
m. Dorothy Lush. Educ. Sydney Grammar 
School. Bank of New South Wales, Common- 
wealth Bank of Australia, and Imperia] 
Bank of India. Address . 3, Theatre Road, 
Calcutta. 

SMITH, Sir Thomas, Kt. (I92i), V.D. (1914) 
Chevaliar of the Order of the Crown (Belgium) 
(19191, Managing Director, Muir Mllit Co.. 
Ltd., Cawnpore. b, 28 Aug. 1876. m. Elsla 
Maud d. of Sir Henrv Ledgard In 1907 ; 2 
Id. Member of the Hunter Committee on 
Punjab diso/den, 1019. Presdt., Upper 
India Caiamber of Commerce, 1018-1921 ; 
Member, U. P. Leg. Council, 1018-26 ; Fellow 
of Allahabad University, 1918-22 ; Com- 
mandant, 16th Cawnpore Riflee, 1918-20. 
Representative of Employers in India at In- 
ternational Labour Conference, Geneva, 1025. 
Address : Westfield, Cawnpore., and Meric- 
wood. Virginia Water, Surrey. 
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SMITH, Waltbe Hobekt George, | 

Gommlggioner of Police, Bombay. &. 6th 
Nov. 1887 w Ellen d of the late John 
Cochrane Educ Grove Park School, 

Wrexham and Gray’s Inn Joined Police 
Service, Dec , 1908, as Assistant Superinten- 
dent , Sui)erintendent of Police, March 1921 , 
Dy. Commisgioner of Police, Bombay, 1932 , 
Ong. Deputy Inspector- General of Police, 
March 1932 , Commissioner of Police, 
Bombay, 1933 , awarded King’s Police Medal, 
1988 Address Police Headquarter8,Bombay 
SOLA, The Bev. Maroial, S. J., Ph. D., M.A. 
Former Principal of tl^e Ateneo de Manila 
Institution from 1916-1920. Professor of 
Logic and Philosophy at St. Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, b. Nov. 7, 1872 in the province of 
Barcelona, North of Spain Ordained at St. 
Louis, Mo. U. S. A. in 1906 Educ : Vich, 
^ain and at St. Louis University, Mo USA. 
went to the Philippines. On the staff of 
the Manila Observatory under the Spanish 
and the American Governments from 1897 
to 1903. A Delegate to the World’s Fair 
held in St. Louis, U.S.A.. in 1904 Prof, 
for several years at the Ateneo de Manila, 
Philippines, and Principal of that Institution 
from 1916 to 1920. On the Staff of St. 
Xavier’s College, Bombay, since 1922. Puh- 
IvcfUvons : Author of ” The Meteorological 
Service of the Philippine Islands.” ”A 
Study of Seismic Waves”. Contributor to 
the monthly review ” Razon y Fe” edited 
at Madrid. Author of ” A Compendium of 
the Science of Logic.” Address St Xavier’s 
College, Cruickshank Road, Fort, Bombay, 
SOLOMON, Capt. William Ewart Glapstonb, 
Kaisar-l-Hind Medal (First Class) Member, 
Royal British Colonial Society of Artists 
Diwctor, Sir J J School of Art, Bombay , 
Curator, Art Section, Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay, b. Sea Point, Cape Town, 188U. s. 
of late Saul Solomon, M.L.A., tn. 1906, 
Gwladys, d. of Rev. G. W. Cowper Smith, 
Tunbridge Wells ; one s. Educ Bedford 

Grammar School, University School, 

Hastings and abroad Studied under Sir 
Arthur Cope, R.A., aPd J. Watson Nicol, 
and at the Royal Academy schools, Lon- 
don. Took the highest prizes and medals for 
figure painting and decorative painting Took 
the Gmd Medal and Travelling Scholarship for 
Historical Painting Exhibited many pictures 
and portraits at Royal Academy , appointed 
Prindpal, Sir J. J. School of Art, Bombay, 
1919 ; founded the class of Murad Painting 
under H. E Lord Lloyd’s direction, 
1920 ; Directed the mural decoration of 
part of new Delhi Secretariat by School 
of Art students 1929 ; organized 
exhibition of Bombay School of Art student’s 
work at India House, London, 1931 
Served in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia and India, 
1914-1919. Pumcaiwns. “The Charm of 
Indian Art,” “ The Bombay Revival of Indian 
Art,” ”The Women of the Ajanta Caves,” etc. 
Address : School of Art Bungalow. Bombay. 
SORABJI, OOENBLIA. Kalsar-l-HInd Gold Ist 
elass medal (1999). Bar Ist Class (1921), 
Legal Adviser to Purdahnishins, Court of 
Wards, Bengal, Behar and Orissa, and Assam, 
and CSonsulting Counsel from 1904-to 1922 
Edue.: SomervUie Coll., Oxford, Lee and 


PembertonSr Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
Bachelor of Civil Lew, Oxford, 1892 , 
Bar-at-Law, Lincoln's Inn. 1928. Praotis- 
Ing High CJourt, Calcutta Publxcatxons ' 
” Sun Babies” (1904); “Between the Twi- 
Ughts ” (1908) ; ” The Purdanishin ” (1916) 

” Sun-Babies ’’(2nd Series Illustrated), 1920 
“Therefore” (1924), Gold Mohur Time, 
(1980) , “ Susie Sorabji — Lie” (1932), contri- 
butions to the Nineteenth Century, Wekminster 
Gazette, The Times, other newspapers and 
magazine. Address ' Helcyon Club, 14, 
Cork Street, London, W 1 

SOUTER, Charles Alexander, C 8 1. (1933) , 
ICS, Member, Board of Revenue, Madras 
b 13th June, 1877 m Charlotte Dorothy 
Jesson Educ Calus College, Cambridge 
Arrived In India, 1901, and served in Madras 
as Asstt Collr and Magistrate , Asstt Secy 
to Govt., 1906 , Under- Secretary, Revenue 
Department, 1909 , Sub-Collector and Joint 
Magistrate, 1910, Offg Commissioner, Coorg, 
1916, Commissioner, Coorg, 1918-1923, 
CoUr and Dist M^lstrate 1924 , Offg Secy 
to Gk)vt., Public Works Department, 1928 , 
3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 1930 , 1st 
Member, 1931 Address . Taylor’s Gardens, 
Adyar, Madras 

SPACKMAN, LIBTJT -COL. WILLIAM COLLlfe, 
IMS, M.R CS,LRCP.,MB,BS (Lond ), 
FRCS (Ed), MCOG (Eng), FCPS 
Professor of Midwifery and Gynalcology, 
Grant Medical College, Bombay b 23 Sept 
1889 m Audrey Helen Eden Smith. Educ 
Trent CpUe^, and St Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London War Service 1914-18, Mesopotamia 
and Turkey (Prisoner of War 1916-18) 
Wounded , twice mentioned in dispatches 
Frontier Medal 1923. Transferred to Civil 
Employ, 1924, Bombay Presidency Publica- 
tions numerous articles on professional 
subjects in various Journals Address 
Rocky Hill, Malabar Hill, Bombay , Rustom 
BuiltBng, Churcl^^ate Street, Bombay 

SPENCE, Sir Reginald Arthur, Et , Mana;^ 
ing Director, Phipson & Co , Ltd. b March 
1, 1880 Edue. : Christ’s Hospital. Arrived In 
India Feb. 1901 formerly Lieut , Bombay 
Light Horse; Hon. Secretary, Bombay Na- 
tural History Society and Peohey Phipson 
Sanitarium, Naslk , Chairman of Ck}mmittee 
Bombay Education Society , was CJhainnan, 
Bombay Branch European Association, 192!) 
1980 ; Diet. Grand Master Masons, E.C , Bom- 
bay and Dist. Grand Mark Master, E 0., Bom 
bay ; was member Indian Legislative Assem- 
bly, 1921-1923 & Sheriff of Bombay 192 '), 
Member of Council of State, July 1930 ; M.L C.. 
Bombay, August 1930. Editor, Journal of 
Bmnbay Natural History Society ; Offleor of 
the Order of St John of Jerusalem (1930) 
Address Byculla Club, Bombay. 

SPRAWSON, CUTHBERT Allan. Matoe-Genk- 
EAL I M.8 , M D (Lond ), B.8 , P.R C P . D 
Lltt CI.B. (1919), KHP.(1983), Omcer 
of Order of St. John of Jerusalem ( 1930 ), 
Director-General, Indian Medici 
from Nov. 1, 1988. b 1 March 
Educ : King’s Coll., London and King's Coll , 
Hospital. Indian Medical Service, 1900 , 
Proieesor of Medicine, Lucknow. 
Consulting Physician, Mesopotamian Bxpeo)* 
tionary Force, 1917-20; tospeotox- General, 
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civil Hospitals. U.P., 1929-30. Surgeon- 
General with the Government of Madras 
Pubheatxons • Joint author of “ A Guide to 
tlie use of Tuberculin/’ 1914 , " Tuberculosis 
in Indians ”, " Moore’s Family Medicine,” 
8th and 9th editions. Address . New Delhi. 

SftmiVASA IYENGAR, b 11 Sept 1874 
m. a daughter of late Sir V. Bhashjram 
Iyengar. Educ , : Madura and Presidency Ool- 
ite, Madras Vakil (1898) Advocate and 
Member, Madras Bar Council Member of 
Madras Senate 1912-16 , President, Vakils* 
Association of Madras, President, 
Idadras Social Reform Association, 1916-20 , 
Fellow of the Madras University , Member, 
All-lndla Congress Committee , Member, 
Indian LegisUtive Assembly , Advocate- 
General, Madras, 1916-20, President, Indian 
National Congress, 1926-27 Publications 
Law and Law Reform ” (1909) , Swaraj 
Constitution for India, 1927. Address : 
Mylapore, Madras. 

SRINIVASA RAO, Rai Bahadob Patri Ven- 
kata, BA., B L , High Court Vakii, Gunbnr, 
and Member, Legis Assembly, b 1877, 
m. to d. of Rao Bahadur Baru Ramanarsa 
Pantulu Garu. Educ,: Town High School and 
Noble College, Masulipatam, and Christian Coll, 
and Law Coll , Madras. Joined Cocauada Bar, 
1003, and Guntur Barin 1906. Vice-President, 
Guntur Diet. Board, for 6 years ; was Municipal 
Councillor for some years, was member, 
Eistna Flood Committee, Secretary of the First 
Dt. Congress Committee. Address Guntur. 

SRIVA8 TAVA, Ram Chandra, B Sc , Sugar 
Technologist to the Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, India b. -i^h Sept 
1891 m to tlie late Radha Pyarl Srlvastava, 
and again to Nawal Klshori Srivastava, 
Educ Muir Central College, Allahabad , 
Municipal School of Technology, Manches- 
ter , Royal Technical College, Glasgow and 
University College, London, Manager, Cawn- 
pore Sugar Works Distillery ; Manager, Behar 
Sugar Works, Pachrukhi , and Deputy 
Director ot Industries, U.P. Address Civil 
Lines, Cawnporo 

STAND LEY, Alfred William Evans, Assocl- 
‘ ate of Coopers Hill College, Member of Counoil 
of the Institution of Engineers (India) , Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P W D , Bikaner 
State b 20 Nov 1866 w.Una d of H F D. 
Bunington, I O.S (retd ) Educ Royal 
College of Mauritius and then at Royal 
Indian Engineering CoU , Coopers HiU 
Joined P W D in U P , Irrigation Branch, as 
Asstt Engineer in 1891, Construction of 
Gangao Dam, I^per E J Canal In 1895 , 
services lent to Benares Municipality in 1896 
as Resident Engineer for construction of 
drainage and sewerage and water-works 
Promoted Ex Engineer in 1899; services 
lent to Bikaner State, 1908-06, during which 
several irrigation schemes, water works and 
central elecMe power station were designed 
and oonstmoted; also originated the Investlga- 
tlon of the feaslbnity of irrigating the North 
^ tmett of Mie 8tiM from the Sutlej river which 
has eventually led to Bikaner getting a share 
of the water in tike Sutlej Valley Project now 
, under conatrucMon , Sanitary Engr. to Govt., 

37 


U.P. In 1008 and 1009. Promoted to Superin- 
tending En^neer, 1912, and then Chief 
Engineer and Secretary to Government. 
P.W.D., Irrigation JBtranch, U. P. in 1918 Mid 
retired in 1921. PvbEm.tions ' Papers on 
**Sab8oii Percolation’* and ** Flood Absorp- 
tion of Reservoirs" in the Journal of the 
Institution of Engineers (India), Vol. II. 
Address * Bikaner, Rajputana. 

STANLEY, Lieut -Colonel Right Hon got 
George Frederick, P 0. (1927) G 0 1.E. 
(1929), C M G (1916), Governor of Madras 
(1929) 6. 14 October 1872 tn 1903, Lady 
Beatrix Taylour, 0 B E , 1920, y d ol Marquess 
of Headfort , one d Educ Wellington, Wool- 
wich Entered R H A , 1893 , Captain 1900; 
served S. Africa, 1899-1900 , European War 
1914-18 (despatches, C M G ), Adjutant, Hon. 
Artlllerv Company, 1904-9 , Controller of H. 
M ’8 Household, 1919 , Financial Secretary to 
the War Office 1921-22, M. P (0.) Preston, 
1910-22 , Parliamentary Undor-Seoretary, 
Homo Office, 1923-23 , Parliamentary Seore- 
tary, Ministry of Pensions, 1924-29 
Officiating Viceroy and Govern or- General 
May- August 1934. Address Government 
House, Madras 

STEIN, Sir Aubbl, E.C.I.B., Ph D., D. Lltt. 
(Hon. Oxon ), D. 80. (Hon. Camb.), D. O.L. 
(Hon. Punjab): Fellow. Brit. Acad., Corres- 
pondant del* insthut de France. Gold Medal 
list, R Geogr.Soc.R. Asiatic ^ciety, etc.; 
Indian Archeeologi<'al Survey, Officer on 
special duty, (retired) b» Budapest , 28 

Nov. 1862. Educ : Budapest and Dresden; 
studied Oriental Languages and Antiquities 
at Vienna and Tubingen Universities and in 
England, 1888-99 Principal, Oriental College 
and Registrar, Punjab University; app. to 
I. E. 8. as Princ. of Calcutta Afadraseb, 1899. 
Inspector-General of Education, N. W. P. 
and Balnchistan, 1904. Carried out archeeologl- 
cal explorations for Indian Govt , in Chinese 
Turkestan, 1900-1, and in C. Asia and W. 
China, 1906-08; transferred to Archseologieal 
Survey, 1909; carried out geographical and 
arcbflsologloal explorations to 0. Asia and 
Persia, 1913-16 , on N W. Frontier and In 
Baluchistan, Kliaran and Kalat, 1926-28; 
retired 1929 Explored in Persian Baluchistan, 
and in Persian Golf Coast, 1982-1983 
Publications . Ealhana’s Chronicle of 
the Kings of Kashmir Sanskrit text, 
1392 , trans , with commentary, 2 vols. 1900 ; 
Sand-bwned Ruins of Khotan, 1903-1921 ; An- 
cient Khotan, 1908 (2 vols ), Rums of Desert 
Cathay, 1912 (2 vols ) , Serindia, 1921 (6 vols.) ; 
The Thousand Buddhas, Memoir on Mcme 
of Chinese Turkestan and Kansu (2 vols.); 
innermost Asia, 1928 (4 vols ) ; ** On Al^aan^ 
der*8 Track to the Indus ’* ; On Ancient 
Central-Asian Track, 1982, and numerona 
papers on Indian and (^lentral Asian Ardhls- 
ology and Geography Address’. Srinagar, 
Kashmir, E. I United Service Club, London. 

STEPHENS, IAN Melville, Director of Public 
Information, Government of India. 6. 
February 1903. Educ * at Winchester 
(1916-21) and King’s College, Oombridn 
(1921-26). Took 1st Class honours tn Ime 
Natural Science Tripos, 1924, and Ist ClMa 
honours in the Historical Tripos,^ 1925. 
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Exhibitioner, King’s College, 1922 ; Kegtnald 
John Smith Kesearch Student, King’s College, 
1926 , Supervisor in History, King’s College, 
1926-26 Private Secretary to Sir Ernest 
Clark, K C B , 1926-28 , Private Secretary 
to Sir Ernest Hebenham, Bart , 1928-30 
Api>ointed Deputy Director of Public Informa- 
tion with the Government of India in March 
1930 On Special duty as Publicity Officer 
to the Indian Franchise Committee, 1932 
Appointed Director of Public Information 
in August of that year, after having officiated 
in the wist for a short period Address 
Home Department, Government of India, 
Simla and New Delhi 

STEPHENSON, Sir Hitoh Lansdown, K C S I. 
(1927) , K C I E (1924) Governor of Burma, 
since 1932 h 8 April 1871 m 1905 Mary 
Daphne, d of late John M Maidlow, barrister 
Editd; Westminster , Christ Church Oxford 
Entered Indian Civil Service 1895 , Under 
Secretary to Gov’t of Bengal, 1899-1902, 
Bogistrar, Calcutta High (’oiirt, 1902, 
Acting (’hief Secietarv 1902 , PrivateSecretarv 
to Lieutenant Govcrnoi , Sc( ctarv to the 
Board of Be venue, Calcutta , Finaiu lal 
Secretary to Government of Bengal, and 
additional Secretaiv , Member, Southborough 
Beform Committee , Chief Secretary 1920 , 
member of Executive Council, Bengal, 1 922-27, 
Acting Governor of Bengal, 1926 and 1930, 
Governor of Bihar and Orissa, 1927-1932, 
Governor of Burma, since 1932 Address 
Governor’s Camp, Burma. 

STILL, Charles, C I E , Indigo Planter b 
1849 Educ . privately. Address: Sathi 
Factory, Chumparum 

STOKES, Hopetoun Gabriel, C S I , C I B , 
B.A. Member, Executive Council, Madras 
m. Alice Henrietta d of the late Sir Henry 
Lawrence, Bart , Dec 1922 Ist Member, 
Madras Board of Be venue, 1925 , Dy. Sec , 
Govt, of India, Home Dept , 1908-11 , Fin 
Dept , 1911-13 Fin Mem , Imp Delhi 
Committee, 1913-15 , Priv Sec to Governor 
of Madras, 1915 ; Pol Ag , Banganapalli 
Madras ; Secry. to Madras Govt , Local and 
Municipal Dept , 1918-19 , Administrative 
Adviser, Klagenfurt Plehiscite Commission, 

1920 , Member, Board of Revenue, Madras, 

1921 ; Secy to Madras Govt , Development 
Dept., 1922 , 3rd Member, Board of Revenue, 
Madras, 1924 ; Ch Secretary to Government 
of Madras, 1929. Educ * Clifton , Oriel Coll , 
Oxford, Ent. ICS, 1896 Address : c/o 
BInny & Co . Madras. 

STOW, Vincent Attbuky Stewart, M A 
(Oxon ) , V D , Llterae Huraaniores, (1906) 
(July 1931) , Principal, Mayo College, Ajmer 
6. 27 July 1883 m Marie Elinor Morier 
(1912) Edue * Winchester Coll , and Exeter 
Coll., Oxford Asst Master, Marlborough 
Coll , 1906 , appointed to Chiefs’ Colleges 
cadre, I E S , 1907 , Asst Master, Daly 
Coll., Indore, 1907 , Principal, Rajkumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1912 , I A R O , Active Service, 
M. E F 1918 *, attached tp OtVil Administra- 
tion, Iraq, 1919 , Principal, Rajkumar Coll , 
Raipur, 1919 , Principal, Itoyo College, Ajmer, 
July 1981. Publications Educational Works. 
Addresf. Mayo College, Ajmer, Bajputana. 


8UBBARAYAN, DR Paramasiva, M.A.,B C.L. 
(Oxon ), LL D (Dublin), Zemindar of Kuma- 
ramangalam b 11 Sept 1889. m. Radhabal 
Kudmal d of Bai Sahib K. Rangarao of 
Mangalore. Three s one d Educ . Newington 
School, Madras, the Presidency and Madras 
Christian Colleges and Wadham College, 
Oxford Was Council Secretary for a few 
months in the first reformed Legislative 
Council , has been a member of Madras 
Legislative Council representing South 
Central Landholders from 1920. Was a member 
of All-India Congress Committee, in 1920 Was 
Chief Minister, Government of Madras, 
1926-30 President, Madras Olymphlc Asso- 
ciation, Indian Cricket Federation, Madras, 
and Madras Hockev Federation Address 
“Tiruchenffodu”, Salem, District “Fair- 
lawns,” Egmore, Madras 

SUBEDAR, Manu, B A (Bombay), Dakshin. 
Fellow of the Elphinstooe College, B Sc. 
(Eco ), London, First Class honours in Public 
Finance, Banking and Currency, Barrister- 
at-Law, Grav’s Inn, 1912, Managing Director 
Acme- Bala Tiading Co , Ltd Educ New, 
High School, Bombay, First in Matrlc from 
the School, Elphinstone College, Bombay , 
James Taylor Scholar (fr Prizeman, 
London School of Economics, London 
University, South Kensington, Gray’s Inn. 
Returned to India in 1914. Lecturer in Eco- 
nomics, Bombay University Professor of 
Economics, Calcutta University. Examiner 
for M A., Bombay and Calcutta. Secretary, 
Sholapur Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , 
Ltd (1917) , Secretary, Morarjl Goculdas 
Spinning and Weaving Mills Co , Ltd , 
Managing Director, Western India Small 
Industries Corporation Ltd . (1919) ; Partner, 
Laljl Naranjl Co , Managing Agents of Ju- 
piter General Insurance Co , Ltd , Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants' Chamber on the 
Bombay Port Trust . sent to England by the 
Government of India to give evidence on be 
half of the Indian Commercial Community 
before the Babington-Smith Committee , 
Managing Agent of the Pioneer Rubber Co 
(1920) , Dirertor of the Peninsular Locomotive 
Co , Ltd (1924) , Managing Director Acme- 
Bala Trading Co , Ltd (1925) *, Representa- 
tive of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber on the 
Advisory Board of the Development Depart- 
ment Wrote separate dissenting report on 
Back Bay Reclamation Scheme and .rIso on 
Housing Scheme Representative of the 
Indian Merchants’ Chamber on thu Bombay 
Improvement Trust Committee , appointed 
member of the Indian Central Banking En- 
quiry Committee Official adviser in various 
matters of technical finance to the States of 
Mvsore, Junagadh, Jodhpur, and Cutch, 
Nominated by Government of Bombay fo 
the Municipal Corporation (1930). Wrote 
separate Minority Report on the Indinn 
Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 19G, 
Vice-President, Indian Merchants’ Chamber, 
1932 Address Kodak House, Hornby 
Road, Fort, Bombay 

SUBRAHMANTAM, Rao BahadVK OaLAOA 
Sundarayya, B a., B.L., Landowner. »' 
Nov. 1862. Educ. • Knmbakonam ana 
Madras Presidency Colleges, m. Balambamma* 
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4» of 0. Hunakshaiya, Bar-at-Law and Judge 
in Mysore. Practised as Vakil at Bellary , 
Chairman, Bellary Municipality, 1904-10 
Vice-President, District Board, Bellary, 
1911-1918 * Member, Liberal League, Madras , 
has taken interest in co-operative work and 
social and political movements; elected to 
the Legislative Assembly, 1920 Apptd 
President of Bench of Hon. Magistrates, 
Mayavaram Town in 192.1. TuUications 
Pamphlets on Bubonic Plague and Irrigation 
Problems of the Ceded Districts. Addreau 
Mayavaram, S. India. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sir, Hassan, Kt (1932); Lt- 
Colonel, I T. F , O B E (1927), Kaisar-i-Hlnd 
Medal Ist aass (1930), LMS M.D,FRC 
8 I , D P H , L M Rotunda Vice-Chan- 
cellor, Calcutta University Chief Medical 
Officer, (Indian State Rlys E B U Adminstrn ) 
b Dacca, 17-11-1884 s of Moulana Obaidul- 
lah el Obaidy Suhrawardy, Pioneer of Anglo- 
Islamic Studies & Female Education inBengal 
m Sliahar Banu Begum, daughter of Hon 
Nawab Syed Mohamed of Dacca d one Educ 
Dacca Madrasah, Dacca College, Calcutta 
Med College Postgraduate — Dublin, Edin- 

burgh and London. Member, Bengal Legislative 
Council 1921-24 , Deputy President, 1923, 
Member, Beng Industrial Unrest Committee, 
1921 Member, Court of Muslim Univ , 
Aligarh Member, Court & Exectv Council, 
Dacca Univ Leader, Indian Delegation, 
British Empire Univ Congress, Edinburgh, 
1931 President, Board of Studies, Arabic <fe 
Persian, President, Board of Studies, Medicine 
(C. U ) Commanding Officer, Calcutta Univer- 
sity Corps. Associate Officer of the Order of 
St John President, Bengal I T.F Committee, 
1922-25 Organising Member, Indian Field 
Ambulance Bays Water, London, 1914 
(Founded by Mahatma Gandhi) Bengal 
Field Ambulance, 44th Bengali Regiment 
President & Founder, Servants of Humanity 
Society, Social Hygn & Uplift work Bengal 
Govt Delegate, British Emffire Social Hygn 
Congress, London, 1927 First Class Hony 
Presidency Magistrate. Publications Mother 
& Infant Welfare for India , Calcutta and 
Environs , Manual of Post Operative Tre<at- 
ment , Manual of First Aid for India , The 
Economic Effects of Veneieal Diseases on 
Industries in India , Establishment of more 
Medical Schools in Bengal , Revival and 
Development of the Indigenous Tlbbi System 
of Medicine Several pamphlets on Public 
Health and Social Hygiene propaganda 
Address 2, Belvedere Park, Alipore, 
Calcutta, India. 

SUHRAWARDY, Sm Zahhadur Rahim 
Zahid, M.A., B.L.,Kt , Bar-at-Law, President, 
Railway Rates Advisory Committee, Govern- 
ment of India , late Judge, Calcutta High 
Court, b. 1870. Educ . Dacca and Calcutta. 
Address 8, Wellesley 1st Lane, Calcutta. 

SUKHDBO PKRSHAD, Sir, B A , Rao Bahadur 
(1896), Gold Kaisar-I-Hind Medal (1901), 
C.TE (1902); Kinght Bachelor (1922) b 
March, 1862. m Mohanji, d of Parannath 
Hukkoo. Educ. at Agra College. Settlement 
Ambala, 1886 , Judicial Secretary, Marwar 
1886 , Member of Council, 1887 , Senior 
Mranl^r, 1901 ; IkOnister Marrwa, 1908 , 


Chief Minister, Udaipur, 1914-18; Revenue 
Member, Regency Council, Marwar, 1919-21 ; 
officiated as Vice-President, 1920. Political 
Judicial and Finance Member, 1922-26. 
Musahib Ala, Udaipur, from 1930. A Sirdar of 
first rank with judicial powers in Marwar. 
Holds three villages in Jagir of an annual 
rental of Rs. 25,000. Publications Famine 
Report, 1899-1900 ; Origin of the Rathors , 
Agricultural Indebtedness Address * 
Sukh Ashram, Jodhpur, (Rajputana ) 

SUKTHANKAR Vishnu Sitaram, M A. 
(Cantab ) Ph D (Berlin), Kaisar-l-Hind 
Medallist, Corresponding Member, Oriental 
Institute in Prague Czechoslovakia, Fellow 
Nowrosjee Wadia College Poona Lecturer 
in the Post-graduate Department of the 
Bombay University b 4th May 1887 
m Eleanora Bowing (died 6th Aug , 1926). 
Educ. Maratha High School and S. :^vier’s 
College, Bombay , St John's College, 
Cambridge (England) , and Berlin University. 
Formerly A sstt Superintendent, Archseologi- 
cal Survey, Western Circle , Secretary, Maha- 
bharata Editorial Board of Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona Pub- 
lications * Die Grammatik Sakatayanas, 
liCipzig, 1921 , Vasavadatta, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1923 , First Critical Edition of the 
Mahabharata. 1927 , Studies in Bhasa , Epic 
Studies Contributor to Journal, American 
Or Soc . Jnd Antiquary , Epigraphia 
Indica, Journal, Bombay Branch, Royal 
As Soc , Journal, German Or Soc , etc 
Editor-in -Chief Journal of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Society Address Shantaram 
House, Malabar Hill, Bombay, and Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Poona 

SULTAN AHMAD KHAN, Sirdar SAHlUZADA, 
Sir, Kt (1932) Muntazim-Ud-Dbula, C I.B. 
(1924), M A ,LL M (Cantab ),Barri8ter-at-Law, 
son of Imtiaz-Ud-daula N awab Ghulam Ahmad 
Khan Bahadur Ahmadi , Appeal Member since 
1918 b 1864 m 1912 Lucy Pelllng Hall, 
ut Biistol. Edut . ai me Aliguiti Mahomedan 
Anglo-Oriental College and Christ's College, 
Cambiidge (called to the Bar at the Inner 
Temple, London, April 1894 ; B A , LL.B., 
June 1894, MA and LL M (1909), was 
Chief Justice, Gwalior State, 1906-9, Law 
Member of Coimcil, 1909-12, Finance Member, 
1912-10, and Army Member, 1917 , a Member 
of the Hunter Committee to inquire into 
causes of Disturbances in Delhi, Punjab, and 
Bombay, 1919-20 A delegate to the Round 
Table Conference, specially to rencettent 
Gwalior State, 1930-31. Address . (Jwallor, 
India. 

SUNDARA RAJ, Dr. B , MA, floras) 
Ph D , (Liverpool) , Director of Flgherleii 
Madras b 1888 Educ Madras and 
Liverpool Assistant to the Plscioultuxid 
Expert 1916 , Asst. Director of Fisheries, 
(Inland), 1920 Publicalions * The 
occurrence of the Bank Myna, (Acrido- 
theres Ginginianus) near Madras, fe>mbay 
Natural Historv Society Journal, XXIJI ; 
Note on Trygon hunhlli, Mulln and Heoje 
Records of the Indian Mug. Vol. J[ , 
Note on the Breeding of Chllosenm, grlsem. 
Mull and Henle Records of Indian Museum 
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' Vo1 XII ; Hemarks on the Madras Species of 
Haplochllus, read before the Indian Science 
Ck>ngress, 1915; Notes on the Fresh Water 
Fishes of Madras Records of Indian Museum, 
Vol. Xn , On the habits of Hllsa (Clupea 
ilisha) and their artificial propagation in the 
Coleroon. Asiatic Society Journal, Vol 
XIII, 1917, The value of fish as natural 
enemies of mosquitoes in combating malaria. 
Leaflet issued by Filsheries Department 
A new genus of Lemeeid fish parasite from 
Madras, read before the Science Congress, 
Nagpore , 1920 , A new Copepod parasite 
from the gills of Wallago Attu, (Fisheries 
Bulletin 17), General Editor of the Madras 
Fisheries Bulletins since 1 923 , Littoral Fauna 
of Kiusadai Island in the Gulf of Mannar 
(Madras Government Museum Bull New 
Series, Natural History Section, Vol T, No 1, 
1927 Reports on Hydrozoa, (Siphonophon) 
Clrripcdia, Amphipoda, (Capiellidao) Decapod 
(Pagundsp) Pycnogomda and Appendix 1 
The Vertebrate Fauna of Knisadai Island , 
Fish Statistiis foi 1926-26 (Fisheries Bulletin, 
No. 22) for 1926-27 and 1927-28, Piesidcntial 
Address — 15th Indian Science Congress — 
Zoological Settion, 1928, Systematic Survey 
of Deep Sea Fishing grounds by S T ‘Lady 
Foschen’ 1927-28 Report III of Fisheries 
Bulletin, No 23 and Article “ Pisciculture " 
in Allahabad Farmer, November 1933 
Addrevs “ Nowroj Gardena,'* Chetput, 
Madras. 

SURAJ SINGH, Captain 5ahadub, 0.B.I.,I.0 
M. Marshal of the Legislative ABsembly. 5. on 
Feb. 1878. m, Rataiiaour. Educ, * under pri- 
vate tutors. Entered army in 189.S as a 
private soldier ; served iu Somaliland 1908-04 , 
mentioned for good service , Viceroy's Com 
mission 1907; served as Indian Staff Oflicer 
of the Cavalry School, Saugor, 1910-14 and 
1919-21 , served on the staff of General Sir 
M. F. Remington, Commander of the Indian 
Cavalry Corps in France 1914-16, France to 
1918, Egypt and Palestine to 1919; Afghan 
War 1919, retired on amalgamation of the 
Forces in 1921 , granted hon rank of Captain 
1923; apptd Marshal of Indian Legislative 
Assembly^ 1921. Publications : Khialat Marcus 
Aurelius (Thoughts of Marcus Aurelius 
In Urdu). Guide to Physical Training for 
Youths ; Other Military books in 1901, 1907 
1910 and 1911. “ Modem Saints of the Sikhs " 
Series, Vols. I and II in GurumukhI, 1927- 
1928. Address ' Kucha Ehai, Xatra Kararo 
Singh, Amritsar. 

SURANA, Shubhkaran. b. 13th Aug 1896. 
m. in 1910 and again in 1926. Senior Partner, 
Messrs. Tejpal Bridichand, Calcutta Senior 
Member, Calcutta Tlnivcrsity Institute since 
1918. Member Legislative Assembly (Bikaner 
State), 1928 Founder, "Surana Library", 
Churn (Rajputana) Asst Secretary, Jain 
Swetambari Terapanthl Sabha. Calcutta 
1980. Hon. Magistrate, Churu, 1931. Address : 
7/1, Armenian Street, Calcutta, Chum 
(Rajputana) 

BURVE, Dadasahbb Appasahbb, Prime 
Minister of Kolhapur b 7th February 1903 
m Kumari Shantadevi, d of the late Akojirao 
Nimbalkar, Inamdar of Nej. Educ • Baldwin 
High School, Bangalore CJhlef Secretary 


toH H 1925 to 1929, Acting De wan 1929-31. 
Appointed Dewan 1931 Prime Minister 
Jan 1932 Rao Saheb, 1930. Attended 
Indian Round Table Conference in Lpiidon 
as Adviser to States’ Delegation. Address 
New Palace, Kolhapur. 

SUTHERLAND, Libut -Cot. David Watbb8,C 

l. E., I.M S. (Retired), late Prof, of Medicine, 
Med. Coll , Lahore. 5. Australia, 18 Deo 1871. 

m. 1915, Princess Bamba Duleep Singh, d. of 
late Maharaja Duleep Singh. Educ * Melbourne 
and Edinburgh Univ. M.D. (Edln ), M.B 
O.M.( Edln.), F.R C P. (Lond.), F.R.S. (Edln.), 
Fell. Roy. Soo., Med , London. Address : 
28. Jail Road, Lahore 

SUTHERLAND, Rev. William Sinclair 
M A , B D (Glasgow University) , Kaiser- 
I-Hind Gold Medal (1930) , Missionary Sup- 
erintendent, Lady WUlingdon Leper Settle- 
ment, Chlngloput, S India b 15 July 1877, in 
Invernesshire, Scotland, m Elsie Ruth Nicol 
M A of Melbourne, Australia. Educ Garne- 
thill School, University of Glasgow and Theolo- 
gical College of the United Free Church of 
Scotland at Glasgow. Missionary of the Church 
of Scotland in Cliingleput District since 1905 , 
appointed Supdt ot Lady WUlingdon Leper 
Settlement in 1925 Address Lady Willing- 
don Leper Settlement, Chingloput, S India 

SWETACHALAPATHI RAMKRI8HNA 
RANGA Rao Bahadur, Sri Rajah Ravu, 
Rajah of Bobbill b. 20 Feb. 1901. Educ 
Bobbin, privately. Ascended gadi In 1920 , 
Member, Council of State, 1925-27 ; Member 
Madras Legislative Council, 1930 Hon A D.C 
to H, E. the Governor of Madras from Jan 

1930, Pro-Chancellor, Andhra University from 

1931. Address . Bobbill, Madras Presldenpy 

SYED ABUL AAS Zamindar. b 27th Septr. 
1880. m. Bibi Noor-i-Ayesha. Educ.’ Govt. 
City School, Patna , studied privately English, 
Arabic, Persian and Urdu has always taken 
keen interest in matters educational. Apptd 
Hon Magte. at Patna 1906, served 20 years 
as Hon Magte , 1906-26 , elected member, 
Patna Municipal Board 1906 and 1909 , elected 
member, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1903 
elected member of Bihar and Orissa Researcli 
Society, Nov. 1916, member of Council of All- 
India Muslim League , Hon. Asstt Secry , 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Muslim League , 
^ptd. Member of the proposed London 
Musque Committee, 1911 , apptd. Member 
of the first Universal Race Congress held 
at Univ. of London, 1911 ; joined Muslim 
Deputation which waited upon Lord Har- 
dlnge in 1914; elected Member of Aligarh 
Muslim University Assocn , 1914 ; elected 
Vice-Presidents of Bihari Students' Associa- 
tion and Anjumani-Islamia, Patna, 1914. 
served 2 years as Director, Bihar and Orissa 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna, 1917 - 18 . 
nominated non-official member, Ment-u 
Hospital, Patna, 1928. Address Abuhuis 
Lane, Bankipur, Patna. 

SYED, MOBINXm RAHlUiN, B A., LL B , 
M R A S , F.R.S A. (LoEdon) , M L C., 

Court Pleader, Akola ; Iwm at Saugor, 
educated at Aligarh and Allahabad ; Senior 
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Vice-President, A kola Municipal Boaid (the 
premier Municipality of Berar), 1925-1928, 
Offloer-ln-Charge of the A kola Municn>.il Ity 
1928 , Cliairman, School Board, Akola Muni- 
cipality, 1926-1927 , Member, Governing 
Body, Government High School, Akola, 
(1928-30) ; Member, C P Legislative Council 
Bine 1926, nominated to the Panel of 
Chaerman, C P. Coiincil, Deputy Leader, 
Demiocratic Party, (Majority Party) C P Legis- 
lative Council (1928), Member, Governing Body 
C. P. and Berar, Literary Academy , Member, 
Executive Council, All-lndia Muslim League 
and All-India Muslim Conference , President, 

. President several AnjumaTis and Politieal 
Organizations in Berar , Member, Central 
Khilafat Committee , some time Hon 
Editor, the Al-Haq, Nagpur, Member His- 
torical Records Commission, il928) , Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, Berar, Muslim 
Educational Conference, (028), JPicsulent, 
C P. and Beiai All Parties Muslim (Con- 
ference, 1928 Piesident Muslim Kdmation 
Society, Akola, le elected Senior Vice Presi- 
dent, Akola Municipality, 1932, Momls r. 
Governing Body, King Edward Memorial 
Society of C J’ and Berar A Con&Umt Coiilri- 
biitor to several leading journals in India and 
r^ngland tSeh'eted bv (fovernim nb to gut 
evidence iK tore Lothian Committi'c on Ijehull 
of Mussalmans ol Berar (012), Membt i 
C P Educational service Selet, turn Commitk't , 
Member Standing Committee on Ldiieation 
C P. Council, Member several select Com- 
mittees C P Council, Piiblicatwrih “ Miratiil 
Berar ” and “ Nigliadasht Atfal,” etc 
Address : Akola. 

SYED MUHAMMAD SA’ADUJ.LA, TiiK lloN 
M A., (Chemlstiy) 1906 , B L 1907 , Eiiianco 
Member, Assam Government b May 1886 
Educ Cotton College, Gauliatl, Assam (FA), 
Presidency College, Calcutta (M A ), Ripcm 
College, Caleiitta (B L ) Asst LeUiirer in 
Clieniistry Coitem Collt'ge, Garihaii, OO8, 
Practised as a lanvei in Gauhaii c'omts, 
1909-19 , in the Calcutta High Court, 020-24 , 
Member, Assam Legislative Council, 013-20 , 
again ainee 1923 , Minister, Assam Govern 
ment in charge of Education and Agriculture 
1924-29 , Member, Executive Council, Assam 
Government in charge ot Law anci Order 
and P W D , 1929-30 Member in charge of 
of Finance and Law and Order since November 
80 Address Gauhati, Assam , Shillong, 
Assam 

SYED, SiUDAR AM Khan, created Nawab Sirdar 
J^awaz Jung Bahadur, 1921 , Postmaster 
General of H E H. the Nizam’s Dominions, 
1922-1929 (retired) b ^6th March 1 879. eldest 
surviving s. of lat« Nawal) Sirdar Diler Jung 
Sirdar l5iler-ud-Dowla, Sirdar Dilcr-iiI-Miilk 
Bahadur, C.I E , some time Homo Secretary 
at Hyderabad m 1896 , six s two d Educ , 
privately. Entered the Nizam's service, 1911 
has held several responsible positions, includ- 
ing the (kimmissionership of Gulburga Pro- 
vince , presented Georgian and Queen Mary 
Historical Furniture to the National Collec- 
tion at Victoria Memorial HaU, Calcutta, 
1908. Publications Lord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration of India, 1905 , Unrest in India, 1907, 
Historical Furniture, 1908 , India of To-day, 


l«Un , Life of Lord Morley, 1923 . The Eafl 
of Reading, 1924 . British India, 1926, The 
Indian Moslems, 1928, contributions to the 
English and Indian Press with regard to 
the Indian political situation. Address 
Hyderabad, Deccan 

SYED RAZA ALI, C B.E Member, Public 
Seivice Commission (1926), BA., LL.B. 
(Allahabad Univ ) 6 29 Apiil 1882 m d. ot 
his mother’s first (ousin Educ Govern- 
ment High School, Moradabad and Mahome- 
dan College, Aligarh Started practice at 
Moradabad in 1908 and was a radical in poli- 
tics , returned to U P Legis Council 1912 ; 
took prominent part in Cawnpore Mosque 
agitation , elected 'riustee of Aligarh Colleged 
gave evidence before Islington Commission 
and Southborough Committee , returned 
unopposed to U P Council in 1916 and 1920 ; 
was one of those responsible for introducing 
separate Moslem representation in Municipal 
Bocirds in U P , took active part in negotia- 
ting the Congress League Compact in 1916 ; i 
same yeai settled at Allahabad , identified him- 
sell with Swaraj and Khilatat movements but 
strongly differing from non-co operation pro- 
gramme, became independent in politics 1920, 
member of Council of State 1921-1926, elected 
member of Delhi University Court , was mem- 
ber of North West Inquiry Committee and 
signed majority report, headed two deputa- 
tions of Moslem members of Indian Legisla- 
ture to Viceroy in 1922 and 1923 in connection 
with Turkish question, gave non-party evi- 
dence before llefornaB Inquiry Committee in 
1924 , President, All-India Moslem 

League, Bombay Session, Deer. 1924. 
Member, Govt of India’s Deputation to South 
Afric.1 (1925-1926) Substitute Delegate 

Government of India's Delegation to Assembly 
of League ot Nations, Geneva, 1929 PmW<- 
cations ’ Essavs 011 Moslem Questions (1912) , 

" Mv Imjiressioiis of Soviet Russia,” (1980). 
Addre'>s Delhi and Simla 

SYEDNA TAHER SAIFUDDTN SAHEB, His 
Homnkhb Sardar (Mullaji Saheb), High 
Priest of Dawoodl Bohra Shia Mahomed&n 
community and First Claes Sardar of Deccan. 
Fifty-first Incumbent ot the post of Dal-nt 
Mutiaq, which has been in existence lor 
nearly 900 years having been founded in 
Yemen where his predecessors were once 
Sultans. They have enjoyed many privileges 
and received high honours from various 
Ruling Princes in India from time to time 
and also from the British Government. 
Address Siiiat; and Saifl Mahal, Malabar 
Hill, Bombay. 

SYMNS, John Montfort, M A , I.E S Directoi*' 
of Public Instruction Burma 6. Jan. 11th, 
1879 Educ * Aldenham School (Junior 
and Senior Platt Scholar ) GonvlUe and Gains 
College. Cambridge, (C^n Classical exhibi- 
tioner) Major, Army Head Quarters, Shnia 
and Delhi during the War Appolntad 
Burma Commissioner for British Phnpire 
Exhibition Wembley. Publications * HoraOd 
in Burma. The Pagoda and the Poet. The 
Mark of the East Songs of a Desert Optimist. 
J M S of Punch. Address : Rangoon. 
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TAGOKB, ABAinNDRA Nath, 

Zemindar ot Bhaxftdpnr, Bengal; b , 1871. 
JBduc, : Fanskrlt Ooll., Oaloutta, and at home 
l>eBlgoed Memorial Address to Lady Curion 
Casket presented to King by Corp. of Calcutta 
1911 ; principal work consists in reviving 
8chool of Indian Art. Addreea : 5 Dwar> 
kanath Tagore's Lane. Calcutta. 

TAQOBR, Maharaja Bahadur Sir Prodtot 
CoOMAR. Kt. b . 17 September 1878» 
Bdwi . Hindu Sch.» Calcutta; afterwards 
privately * Sheriff of Calcutta, 1909 ; Trustee, 
victoria Mem Hall, Trustee, Indian Museum; 
Fellow, Boyal Photographic Society of Great 
Britain. Mem. of Asiatic Soc of Bengal ; 
formerly Mem , Bengal Council Address . 
Tagore Castle, Calcutta. 

TAGOBB, Sir Babindranath, Kt., D.Llt. 
(^Icutta Univ ) ; 1861. Bduc.: privately 

Lived at Calcutta first; went to country 
at age of 24 to take charge of his father’s 
estai^ ; there he wrote many of hie 
works ; at age of 40 founded school at Santini* 
ketan, Bolpur, in 1921, this has been his life- 
work ever since, visited England 1912, and 
translated some of his Bengali works into 
English , Nobel Prize for Literature, 1913 
Publications * In Bengali about 35 political 
works, dramas, operas about 38 , Story books 
Novels 19 , over 60 collections of Essays on 
Literature, Art, Religion and other subjects 
and composed over 3000 songs published 
periodically in small collections with 
notations In English — Gltanjall, 1912, 
The Gardener, 1913 The Crescent Moon, 
1913 Chitra, 1913. The King of the Dark 
Chamber, 1914 Post Office, 1914 Sadhana, 
1914. Kabir's Poems, 1916 Fruit- Gathering, 
1916. Hungry Stones and other Stories, 
1916. Stray Birds, 1916 My Reminiscences, 

1917 Sacrifice and other Plays, 1917. The 
Cycle of Sprmg, 1917. Personality, 1917, 
Nationalism, 1917. Lover’s Gift and Crossing, 

1918 Mashi and other Stories, 1918 Stories 
from Tagore, 1918. The Parrot’s Training, 
1918. The Home and the World, 1919, 
Gitanjali and Fruit-Gathering 1919, 
The Fugitive, 1921 The Wreck, 1921, 
Glimpses of Bengal, 1921 Thought Relics 
1921. Creative Cnity, 1922. Greater India, 
1923. Gora, 1924 Letters from Abroad 

1923. Red Oleanders, 1924. Talks I n China, 

1924. Broken Ties, 1924 Red Oleanders, 

a drama, 1925, Fireflies, 1928 , Letters to 

a Friend (Unwin) 1929, Thoughts from Tagore 
(Macmillan), 1929, The Tagore Birthday Book, 
1929. Contributes regularly to the Vlswa, 
Bharati Quarterly issued from Santinl- 
ketan. Address Santiniketan, Bolpur. 

TAIBSEE, Lakhmidas Rowjbb ( See 
Lakhmidas ) 

TAMBE, Shripad Balwant, B.A., LL.B., 
b 8 Dec 1875. Educ ' Jabalpur (Hltka- 
rinl School), Amraoti, Anglo- Vernacular and 
High School and Bombay Elnhlnstone 
College and Govt. Law School Pleader at 
Amraoti, Member and Vice-President of 
Amraoti Town Municipal Committee: Presi- 
dent, Provincial Congress Committee ; Mem- 
ber, C. P Legis. Council 1917-1920 and 1924, 
President, C. P. L^is. Council, March 1925. 


Home Member, Central Provinces Government. 
Ag Governor, Central Provinces, 1929. 
Member, Indian Franchise Committee, 1932. 
Address . Nagpur, C. P. 

TANNAN, MOHiiN Lal, M. Com. (Birm.>, Bar. 
at-Law, l.B.S , J P , Principal, Svdonham 
College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay, 
on deputation to the Government of India, 
Commerce Department, as Secretary, Indian 
Accountancy Board and Under Secretary. 
*j. 2 May 1885 rn. JMlss C. Chopra. tSdufi. 
at Govt. High School, Gujrat, Forman 
Christian Coll , Lahore, and the University 
of Birmingham. Official Liquidator of the 
Industri il Bank of India, Ltd , in liquida- 
tion and the Jt. Official Liquidator, the Indian 
Army Uniforms Supplving Co , Ltd., in 
liquidation (both of Ludhiana, Punjab), 
President, 10th Indian Economic Conference, 
1927. Vice-Piesident, the Indian Economic 
Society, 1921-23 , Member of the Finance 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Merchants' 
Chamber and Bureau, Bombay (1921-22), 
Syndic of the Bombay University, 1923-24 to 
1927-28 , Secretary, Accountancy Diploma 
Board, Bom bav, from Ist March 1923; Director, 
Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, Ltd , 
Bombay, 1924 Member Council Indian Ins- 
titute of Bankers , Member, Auditors' Council, 
Bombay . Principal and Prof, of Banking, 
the Si'^denham Coll of Commerce and Econo- 
mics, Bombay ; Chairman, Ex. Committee 
of the Seventh Indian Economic Confoe. 
(Bombay). Pubiicalions : “ BanklM Law 

and Practice in India/* Indian (Jurrency 
and Banking Problems Jointly with Prof 
K T Shah, B A. (Bom ), B Sc (Econ ), 
London, and several pamphlets such as the 
“Banking Needs of India,” “Indian Currency 
and the War, Regulation of Banks in India, 
etc Address Commerce Department, 
Government of India, Simla and New 
Delhi. 

TAYLOR, Jambs Braid, M A , Barrister-at-Law 
(Lincoln’s Inn) ; C I.E (1932) , Additional 
Secretary, Fmance Department, Government 
of India b 21 April 1891 m Betty Coles 
Educ Edmburgh Academy and University 
Indian Civil Service, 1914 , Under Secretary, 
Central Provinces Government, 1920 , Com- 
merce Department, Government of India, 
1920-22 , Deputy Controller of Currency, 
Calcutta, 1924, Bombay 1926. Address 
Government of India, New Delhi 

TEHRI, Major, H. H. Raja SirNarbndra 
ShahSaheb Bahadur, K.C.S.I., of Tehrl- 
Garhwal State, b, 3 Aug. 1898. m. 1916. Heir- 
apparent bom 1921. Succeeded 1913. Educ 
Mayo College, Ajmer Address Narendra- 
nagar, (Tehri-Garhwal State) 

TEMPLE, Lieut -Col Hon Col FRBDERirK 
CHARLES M. Inst. C B , C I E., (1931) . V D . 
A D.C , MICE, MIME, Dlstrlofc Grand 
Secretary, District GrandLouge of Bengal 5 2"* 
June 1879 m Francis Mary Copleston Edcu 
Rugby School and Balliol College Ozford Asst 
Engineer, Birmingham Welsh Waterworks , 
Military Works Services, IndiR , Punjab 
Canals , District Engineer, Muzaffarpui 
Superintending; E^ineer, Public Healtli. 
Bi^r and Orissa. Chief Town Engineer and 
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Administrator, Jamshedpur. Pv^lusations ’ 
"Manual for Young Engineers in India," 
and " Sewage Works ’’ Address : 19 Park 
Street, Calcutta. 

THAKORRAM KAPILRAM, DiwAN Bahadur, 
B.A., LL B., C I.E., Vakil, High Court and 
Dist. Govt Pleader and Public Prosecutor 
b, 16 April 1868 m Ratangavri, d of Keshavrai 
Amritrai Educ at Bhavnagar, Alfred High 
School and Elphinstone College, Bombay 
Apptd. teacher in Govt Sorabji J. J High 
School of Surat and began practice at Surat 
In 1894, Entered Municipality in 1904 , be- 
came Chairman, Schools Committee 1907- 
1909 and 1911 and Chairman, Managing Com- 
mittee in 1908 and 1917-18 Vice-President 
of the Municipality in 1911 to 1914 and 
President in 1914-17 , and again in 1928 for 
the trienulum 1928-31 Appointed Chairman, 
Committee of Management in 1922-25 
Chainnan of School Board in 1925 and again 
in 1931 and 1932 Chairman of the Rail hand 
Deepchand Girl's School Committee, the 
Chairman of the People's Co-operative Bank 
Ltd , Appointed a memb<'r of the Pratt 
Committee , and witness before the Royal 
Reforms Commission 1919 Vifc -President, 
Surat Sarvajanik Education Soc ety, 
1927-2S Government Advocate in the 
Bardoli Inquiry, 1931 Member of the 
Managing Committee of Andrews Libiary 
since 1898 , and President of the Home 
for Destitute children since 1921 , admitted 
as an Advocate O S 1933. Address Athwa 
Line, Surat. 

THAEUR, RAO Bahadur Eashinath Kbshat, 
I.S.O. ; Sen. Dlv. and Sess. Judge, Nagpur 
since 1011 ; 6. 16 Feb. 1869. Bduc : Saugor 
and Jnbbulpore H. R. ; Muir Central Colt , 
Allahabad. Address: Nagpur. 

THXJLRAI, Taluqdar op, Rana Sir Sheoraj 
Singh Bahadur op Khajurqaon, K C I E 
Rai Bareli District b. 1865 m Ist, d of 
Babu Amarjit Singh, y b of the Raja of 
Majhouli , 2nd d of Raja Soraesurdatt Smgh 
a j^ja of Kundwar , 3rd d of the Raia of 
Bljapur District Edur Govt H S , Rai 
Bareli. S father, 1897 , descended from 
King Salivahan, whose Sura vat Era is current 
in India Heir Kunwar Lai Elma Natt 
Singh Bahadur Address Thulrai, 

Khajurgaon 

TODHUNTRR, Sir Charles Qeorgb, E C.S.I 
(1921), Fellow of the Royal bcatlstlcal 
and Royal Historical Societies ; 16 Feb 

1869. Educr Aldenham Sch and 
Eing’s Coll., Cambridge, Members' prizeman, 
Cambridge University, 1888 • m. Alice, 
O.B E ,K.-f-H. d of Captain 0 T^sack, 93rd 
Highlanders Served in 1 C S., Madras , also 
conducted special inquiries into Customs and 
Excise matters In Kashmir, the C P and C I 
States Sec., Indian Excise Committee, 1906, 
T.G. of Excise and Salt to the Govt of India, 
1909-1910. President, Life Saving Appliances 
Committee, 1913 , Secretary to Govt, of 
liadraSi. Iftlfc ; Member of Board of Revenue, 
1916 : MemtHir of Executive CJouncil, 1910-2t. 
Pre8ideh£ Taxation Enquiry Commit- 
tee, ; libber, Council of State, 1926 *. 

Private Seoietary to H H the Maharaja of 
Mysore, Address . Vasantha Mahall, Mysore. 


TONK, H.H. Said-ud-daula, WAZm-UL-MULi:, 
Nawab Hafiz Muhammad Saadat All Khan 
Bahadur Saulat Jang, h, 1879, «. 1930. 

State has area of 16,34,061 acres and 
population of 817,360. Address Tonk, 
Raj pu tana 

TOTTENHAM, George Richard Frederick, 
C 1 E (1930) , Secretary, Army Department, 
Giivornment of India b Nov. 18, 1890, 
m Hazel Joyce, 2nd d of the late Major 
Gwynne, R W. Fuslrs Ediu: Harrow 

and New College, Oxford Joined I.C S 
in ] 914 , served in Madras Presidency as 
Asst (JolJr and 8ub-Collr and as Under 
and Dy Secretary to Govt till April 
1924 , with Army Department of Govt, 
of India, us officer on special duty. Deputy 
Secretary and Secretary since 1929 except 
for one year with Govt of Madras as 
Retrenchment Secretary, 1931-32 Address 
C/o Messrs Grind lay & Co , Ltd , 54, Parlia- 
ment Street, London, S W 1 

TRAVANCORB AND COCHIN, SOUTH INDIA, 
Bishop in, Rt Rev E A L Moore, M A. 
b Nov. 13, 1870 Educ Marlborough Coll., 
and at Oriel Coll , Oxford Curate at Aston, 
Birmingham, 1894-96 , Missionary of the 
CMS in 8 India from November 1896 , C.M. 
S Divinity School, Madras, 1896-1914. C M.8. 
College, Kottayam, 1902-1903, Chairman. 
CMS, District Council, 'linnevfclly, 1915-1024. 
(yonsccrated Bishop on 24 Keb 1925. Address. 
Bishop’s House, Kottayam 

TRAVERS, Sir (WALTER) Lancelot, Kt., 
cr 1931 , C I B 1925 , O B E 1918 , s of 
Walter Benward Travers and g s of Rev J B. 
Travers, Mumby, Alford and Fairfield Lodge, 
near Exeter , b 1880 , unmarried Edw . 
Alford, Lincolnshire Manager and Inspector 
of tea gardens m North India since 1900 ; 
Chairman, Dooars Planter’s Association, 
1914-20, Vice-Chairman, 1021-25, member 
of many committees associated with tea 
industry , Member Jalpaigurl District Board, 
1914-25 , Member Bengal Legislative Council, 
1920-31 , Leader, British Party on Council ; 
President, European Association, 1929 and 
1930 , Capt Northern Bengal Mounted 
Rifles, associated with many War Committees, 
etc , twice received mention by Commander- 
In-Chief Recreation shooting. Address: 
Baradlghi, Jalpaiguri 

TRENCH, William Launoelot Crosbib, BA., 
M Inst C E , Chief Engineer, P W D 6 22 
July 1881, m Margaret Zephanie Huddleston. 
Educ at Leys School and Dublin University, 
Indian Service of Engineers Address . 
Chief Engineer in Sind, Karachi, (Sind). 

TUBBS, The Right Rev Dr Norman Henry, 
Classical Tripos, (1900) , Theological Tripos, 
(1902), MA (1906), DD (Hon causa), 

[ 1923, Cambridge University , Bishop of 

Rangoon b 5th July 1879 m Norah 
Elesita Lunt, d of Prebendary Lunt, Walcot, 
Bath Educ. Highgate School and Oamb. 
University Curate, Whitechapel, 1908-0^ 
Church Missionary Society, U p. 1090-111 
Principal of Bishop's College, and Hon. 
Secretary, SPG, Calcutta, 1917-23 ; Bishop 
of Tmnevellv, 1923-28 , Bishop of Ranf^n 
since 1928. Address : Bisbopsoourt, Rangoon, 
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TUBKBB, Charlbs William Aldis, B.A., C S.I. 
(1983), C.I E (1928), ICS, Chief Secretary to 
Government, Bombay, b July 30, 1879. Educ: 
King BdwardVI School,Norwlch and Magdalen 
Coll. Oxford tn in 1930 Eileen Dorothy 
Kirkpatrick from whom he obt;iined divorce 
In 1980 , 1 daughter Appointed Asst Col- 

' lector, Bom Presidency, in 1903 , Settlement 
Officer, Dharwar Dist , 1909-10 , Under-Secre- 
tary, Revenue and Finance Departments, 
Bombay, 1912-16 , Cantonment Magte , 
Ahmednagar, 1917-1919 , Coilector, Ahraed- 
nagar, 1919-21 , Personal Asst to Lord 
Lee, Chairman, Public Services Commis- 
sion, 1923-24 , Ag Secretary, Political 
Department, 1924 , Secretary, General 
Department, 1924-1929 , and Secretary, 
Political Department and Reforms Officer 
In addition, 1930 Ch Secretary, Political 
and Reforms Department, 1933 Address 
Secretariat, Bombay 

TWISS, Major-General William Louis 
Obbrkiroh, C B (1930) , C B E (1919) , 
MC (1915), Military Secretary, Army 
Headquarters, India b 18 Jan 1879 w 
Nora Muriel, d of J E Wakefield, JP 1915, 
(died 1029) , Isabel Vivian, d of T C Drake 
Esq (1932) Educ Bedford School, 1890-96, 
R M C , Sandhurst, 1896-1897 First Com- 
mission, Jan 1898 , Joined Indian Army, 
1899; Boxer Expedition (North China), 
1900-01, Medal with clasp, mentioned in, 
despatches , Tibet Expedition 1903-04, 
(M^al) , Great War, served in France from 
1914-17, C B E , M C , Brevt -Lieut -Col , 
1917 ; Legion of Honour (French) , Order 
of Sacred Treasure (Japanese), mentioned in 
despatches 5 times ; appointed 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1901 , commanded 2-9th Gurkha Rifles, 
1921-23 , appointed Colonel, 9th Gurkha 
Rifles, 1930 , appointed Colonel 611st Punjab 
Regiment 1932 , Staff College, Camberley, 
1006-07, General Staff, War Office, London, 
1908-12 ; Brigade-Major, Nowshera Brigade, 
1913-14 ; General Staff, France, 1914-17 and 
General Staff, Army Headquarteis, India, 
1917-19 (Director of Military Intelligence) ; 
General Staff, War Office, 1919-21, Director 
of Military Intelligence, Army Headquarters 
India, 1923-24 , Director of Military Opera- 
tions, Army Headquarters, India, 1924-27, j 
Commander, Jullundar Brigade Area, 1927- 1 
1931 ; Offg Commander, Lahore District, 
1931 , Military Secretary, Army Headqu - 1 
alters, India, 1932 Fellow of Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, Founder Member, Royal Inst- 
itute of International Aftairs (Chatham 
House) ; Founder Member and Hon Secr- 
etary, Himalayan Club , Bronze Medal of 
Royal Humane Society (1908) Officer of 
Norwegian MlUtary Order of St. Olaf (1909) , 
Member of American Military Order of the 
Dragon (1901) Address. Army Headquarters, 
Simla or Delhi. 

T fABJl, H irsAiM Badrupdir, M.A. (nonouTB), 
LLJR. (Honours), Cantab. 1896 ; Bar-at- 
Law, Second Judge, Presidency Court of Small 
Causes, Bombay. Acted Chief Judge Retired 
b, 11 October 1873. m. Mk» Nazar Moham- 
mad Fatehally. Educ.: Anjumane-Islam, 
Bombay; St. Xavier’s School and College ; 


Downing College, Oambrldge. Practised In 
the Bombay High Court. Address : Marzbana- 
bad, Andheri 

TVLDEN-rATTENSON, ARTHUR ERIO, Agent. 
G. I P. Railway, Bombay b. 15 Nov. 1888 
m. Dorothy Margaret Mclver Educ : “ Gres- 
hams, Holt, Norfolk. Had three years' 
training, Great Northern Railway, England, 
Joined as probationer In Traffic Dept, of 
G I P Railway in 1908, was in charge of 
Gwalior Light Railway and subsequently 
worked as District Traffic Superintendent, 
G I P Was Claims Superintendent from 
1922 to 1924 , officiated as Deputy Traffic 
Manager and from 1925 to 1927 was Officiating 
Chief Traffic Manager , in 1928 was selected 
by Railway Board to organise the new depart- 
ment of State Railways Publicity and was 
Chief Publicity Officer , in 1929 he went on 
deputation to Europe and America to suxier- 
vise the inauguration of extensive publicity 
schemes on behalf of Indian Railways , in 
Mardi 1930 was appointed Chief Transporta- 
tion Superintendent and in 1931 was made 
Agent Address “ Glenogle”, Mount 
Pleasant Road, Malabar Hill, Bombay. 

TYMMS, Frederick, M C (1916) , Chevalier, 
Order de la Courraneno (1917) , Belgian 
croiX de Guerre (1917) , Associate FeUow 
of the Royal Aeronautical Society , Director 
of Civil Ablation In India, b 4 August 1889 
Home Civil Service ; South Lancas hire 
Regiment , Roval Flying Corps and Royal 
Air Force during war , Air Ministry Civil 
Aviation Department, 1919 Air Ministry 
Superintendent of the Cairo -Karachi Air 
Route, 1927 Chief Technical Assistant, 
Civil Aviation Department, 1928 , Director, 
Civil Aviation, India, 1931 Publications 
Part author "Commercial Air Transport," 
1926 , " Flying for Air Survey Photographv " 
Scientific papers on Air Navigation and 
Air Routes for Royal Aeronautical Society 
Address Simla and Delhi 

UJJAL SINGH, Saedar, M. A. (Punjab) 
Landlord and Millowner b. 27 Dec. 1895. 
Educ : Govt. College, Lahore Went to 
England in 1920 as member of Sikh Deputation 
to press the claims of the Sikh community 
before the joint Parliamentary Committee , 
has been member of Shromani Gurdwara 
Committee since 1921 ; member of Sikh League, 
K balsa College Council and Managing Com- 
mittee Member, Indian Central Cotton 
Committee and Provincial Cotton Committee 
since 1925 , elected member, Punjab Legis 
Council ; was member and Hon, Secre- 
tary of Punjab Simon Committee which 
co-operated with the Simon Commission , ser- 
ved on Punjab Unemployment Committee, 
Hydro-Electric Enquiry Committee , 
Punjab Ret enchment Committee, Punjab 
Compulsory Primary Education Committee, 
Presided over non-Govemment Schools 
Conference, Punjab, 1928 ; was selected 
delegate for Round Table Conference, 1930 , 
served on Federal Structure Committee 
on the Business Committee of the Round 
Table Conference , was invited in 1981 to 
attend meetings of Federal Struotore Oommit- 
tee and Miqorities Oommittee of the E. ^ 
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Conference. Presided over Punjab Sikh ] 
Political Conference 1932 ; was appointed 
Hember, Consultative Committee, 1932 , 
Presided over Sikh Youths Conference, 1933 
Address : Mianchanu, Punjab. 

UMAR Hat AT Khan Tiwana, thb Hon, 
COLONEL NAWAB RANA MALK, SIR, K,C I E . 

C B.E , M.V.O., Member, Council of State 
Member of the Council of the Secretary of 
State for India, Landlord h. 1874 Edue • 
Aitchison Chiefs* College, Lahore, was given 
Hon. Commission in 18th K G O., attended 
King Edward’s Coronation Durbar at Delhi ; 
served in Somaliland , joined Tibet Ex- 
pedition , was attached to the late Ameer 
of Afghanistan , attended King George’s 
Coronation Durbar at Delhi , saw active 
service in the world war in France and 
Mesopotamia . Mons Star 1014 , Member. 
Provincial Recruiting Board , represented 
Punjab, Delhi War Conference in 1918, 
served in the 3rd Kabul War (mentioned In 
despatches'!, made Colonel, Member, Esher 
Committee, 1920 ; has been President of the 
National Horse Breeding and Show Society 
of India. Address Kaira, Dist Shahpur, 
Punjab. 

UBQUHART, Dr William Spence, M A , 
D Litt (Abdn ), D D (Hon Abdn ) , Doctor of 
Law , D L (Hon Calcutta) ; ‘Vice-Chancellor, 
Calcutta University, 1928-1930 , Principal, 
Scottish Church College since 1928 h 1877 
m Margaret Macasklll, d of Rev Murdoch 
Macaskill, Dingwall Ediic Aberdeen 
University ; New College, Edinburgh , 
Marburg University, GOttingen University , 
Professor of Philosophy, Duff. College, Calcutta, . 
1902, Scottish Churches College, 1908, I 
Member, Indian Universities Congress, 1924 j 
and 1929 , Dean of the Fac-ilty of Arts, | 
Calcutta University, 1927 and 1931 , Vice- 1 
Chancellor, Calcutta University, 8th August i 
1928 to Aug 7th, 1930 , Chairman of the 
Inter-University Board, India, 1931-32 | 
Principal, Scottish Church College, since i 
1928 Publications * The Historical and ' 
the Eternal Christ, (1919) , Pantheism and the ] 
Value of Life, (1919) , Theosophy and Christian | 
Thought, (1922) , Vedanta and Modern 
Thought, (1928), pontributor to Encyclo- 
paedia of Religion and Ethics Address 
Principval’s House, Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta. 

USMAN, The Hon sir Mahomed, K C I E. 
(1933) BA , Vice-President of the Executive 
Council, Madras b. 1884 m d, of Shlfa-ul-Mulk 
Zynulabudln Sahib Bahadur, BA. Educ : 
Madras Christian College. Councillor, Corpora- 
tion of Madras, 1913-192S ‘.Hon. Pres. Magte., 
1913-20; Fellow of the BCadras University, 
Member, Town Planning Trust, 1921-25 ; 
Chairman of Committee on Indigenous Sys- 
tems of Medicine, 1921-23 ; Member. Publicity 
Board, 1918 and 1921-22, President,Muthialpet 
Muslim Anjuman, Madras; President, Board 
of Visitors to the Govt. Mahomedan Coll, 
and Hon. Vindtor, Government School of Arts 
and Crafts, 1928-25; Member, Madras Excise 
Uoensing Board, 1922-25: Gave evidence 
before the Reforms Committees and the Jail 
Committee. Elected Hiember, ICadras Legls. 
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Council, 1921-23 ; Sheriff of Madras (1924) : 
President of the Corporation of Madras, 

, 1924-25 . President, Madras Children’s Aid 

Society, 1926-28, President, Madras Discharged 
Prisoners’ Aid Society, 1925-1928, Chairman, 
H R H. The Prince of Wales’ Children’s 
Hospital Fund ; Chairman, the British Empire 
Leprosy Belief Association, Madras, 1925 , 
President, Mahomedan Educational Associa- 
tion of Southern India Khac Sahib, 19^ ; 
Khan Bahadur, 1921 ; Kaisar-l-Hind Second 
Class, 1923 Knighted, 1928 , K C I E (1983) 
Officiating Governor of Madras, May-August 
1933 Address Teynampet Gardens, 
Teynampet, Madras. 

I VACHHA, Jamshbdji Bbjanji, Khan Bah&dur . 

I B A , B SC , C I E , Commissioner of Income 
Tax, Bombay Presidency b 26 May 1879 m. 
Roshan Ardashlr Karanjawalla, B A Educ ' 
Elphinstone College, Bombay. Entered 
Government Service as Deputy Collector, 
1902 Publications The Bombay Income Tax 
Manual Address Banoo Mansion, Cumballa 
HiU, Bombay 

VAIL, Charles Edward, b A ,M.D , F.A C.8 , 
KIH. (Silver), 1930; KIH (Gold), 1932. 
Medical Missionary b July 11, 1880 

m. Elizabeth Crane Educ Blair Hall 
Academy, Blaristoun, NY, U S. A 

I Princeton Universitv, Princeton, N Y , 

' Columbia Unlv , School of Tropical Medicine, 
London , American Presbyterian Mlssloa 
Hospital, Miraj, SMC, since 1910 Publica- 
tions Arthoi plasty of the Elbow-joint , 
Gastro- enterostomy under loca^l anaesthesia. 
Acute Intestinal Obstruction, Cataract 
Extraction Address Mission Hospital, 
Miraj, SMC 

VAUX, Major Henrt Groroh, C 8 I. (1928), 
C.I E. (1921), M V O (1922), Military Secre- 
tary to the Governor of Bombay, b 1883 t». 
The Baroness Edna von Stockhausen, 
(American), 1915. Educ , St Lawrence School. 
Joined the Army, 1900 , A.D C to Governor of 
Victoria, 1908-11 , A D C to Governor of Mad- 
ras, 3911 , A D C. to Governor of Bengal, 1912- 
14, Military Secretary to Lord Carmichael, 
1914 17 U|l Secr^tarv to Earlot Rnnaldshay, 
1917-22 • Mil. Secretary to Earl of LvttOD, 
1922 Mil Secretary to Sir George Lloyd, 

1922- 73 • Mil. SecT^l-arv tn Lc«l1c Wilson, 

1923- 28 ; Military Secretary to Sir Frederick 
Sykes since 1928-1933 Military Secretary to 
Lord Braboume, 1933. Address * Government 
House, Bombay. 

VAZIFDAR, LiBDT-Cor/)NBL Sohrab Sha- 

I POORJBB, M R C P (Lond), M R C 8 (Eng ), 
IMS, J P , Professor of Medicine, Grant 
Medical College. Senior Physician and 
Superintendent, J J. Hospital , Su^rinten- 
dent, B J Hospital for Children, Bombky. 
b, 1 August 1883 m to Mary Hormusji Wadla 
Educ Grant Medical College, !l^mbay ; 
St Bartholomew’s Hospital, London Entered 
I M S. in 1908. During the Great War 
served in German E. Africa and subsequently 
in South Persia and Mesopotamia. Appointed 
Professor of Pathology, Grant Medical CoUstte, 
in 1923 ; Second Physician, J. J. Hosniml 
and Professor of Materia Medlca, Grant Medical 
College In April 1923 ; First Physician, J. J. 
Hosx»tal ana Professor of Medicine, G. M. 
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College in 1925 ; and Superintendent* J. J. Blanche* d the late Francis Moore. Fdue * 

Hospital in 1026. Address 3, Koclcy HiU 6t. Peter’s Coll. Agra ; Thomason Oivll Bngl- 

Flats* Land’s End Boad, Malabar HiU* neering Coll.* Hoorkee. Bnt. P. W. D.* 1808, 

Bombay. Under>Beoy. to Govt,, P. W. D., Nainf 

Tal, 1011>14 ; Exe. Eng., Dehra Dun, 1916*16, 
VBLINEEE* Shbikrishna OUNAJI, fi.A , Supdtg. Eng.* 101(kl8 ; Sanitarv Eng., 1018- 

LL.B. (Bombay), J.P. (1003) ; Holder of 10 ; Offg. Chief Engineer, United Pro> 

Certifloate of Honour, Coundl of L^al vinoes, 1920'21. Address: ** Dar>uN8bafa ”, 

Education, Trinity (1000) ; of the Honourable Lucknow. 

Sodety of Lincoln’s Inn ; Bar-at-Law, 

Trinity, (1009). b, 12 April. 1868. ». t o VIEIBA DE OA8TEO. Most B-BT. THlOTONIUB 
Prabhavatibai, d. of Bao Bahadur Mokund Manobl Bibbibo, D.D.* D.G.L. ; B.. G. Bishop 

Bamohander, Executive Engr., Bombay. of San Thome de Myla^re, since 1809-1920: 

Bdue.l St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Archbishop of Gtoa and Patriarch of the East 

Enrolled as pleader. High Court, Bombay, lu Indies since 1920. b Oporto, 1850. Bdue. 

January 1898; called to the Bar in June 1900 Gregorian Uni, Rome. Address' Nova 

In prominent practice in the High Court at Goa. 

Bombay and criminal courts of the Presidenoj . 

One of the Commissioners appointed under VIJAYABAGHAVACHARYA, Diwan Baha- 
the Defence of India Act to try culprits in pur Sir T., K B B. (1926) , Vice-Chairman, 

Ahmedabad and Viramgam arson and murder Imperial Council of Agricultiiral Research 

oases, 3019; President. Tribunal of Appeal from 1020 b August 1875. Edius Presidency 

under City of Bomhav TinT»Tovcment Act, College, Madras Joined Provincial Service, 

Sept 1921 to April 1923 Elected Member, 1898 , Revenue Officer, Madras Corporation, 

Bombay Bar Council, since 1931 Secry , P. J from 1912 to 1917 , Secretary to the Board 

Hindu Gymkhana, 1897-1908. Publications of Revenue, 1917-18 * Director of Land 

Law of Gaming and Wagering and the I<aw of Records, 1918 , Deputy Director of Indus- 

Compulsorv Lund Acquisition and Compensa- tries, 1918-19, Diwan of Coohiu. 1919-32, 

tion Address : Ratan House, 425, Lamington Collector and District Magistrate, 1920,. 

Road (South). Bombay. Commissioner for India, British Empires 

Exhibition, 1922-25 , Member, Legislative 
VENKATA, Rbdpi, SIR Kurma, Kt , BA, Assembly, 1925-26 ; Director of Industries, 

Member of the Executive Council, Madras 1926 , also Director of Fisheries, 1926 ; opened 

(Jovemment b 1875 m R Laxmi Canadian National Exhibition, August 1926, 

Kantamma Educ Arts College, Rajah- Member, Public Service Commission, 1926-29 

mundry, Madras Christian College, and Madras Address Simla. 

Law College. Led the non- Brahmin 

deputation to the Joint Parliamentary VIRA-VALA, Darbar SHRI, Political Secretary, 
Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms Rajkot State since October 1931 b 29 

m 1919, Member of the Imperial Legislative January, 1888 Educ 'at Rajkumar College, 

Council, 1920 , Minister of Agriculture and Rajkot Wing Master, Rajkumar College , 

Industries to the Madras Government, 1920- Adviser to the Thakore Saheb, Chuda, 

23 , Member of the Madras Legislative Council, Deputy Political Agent, Palanpur , Manager, 

1920-26 , Member of the Senate of the Madras Lathi State , Dewan, Porbandar State , 

University, 1924-26 , Member of the Syndicate Dewan, Junagadh State, District Deputy 

of the Andhra Unliersity, 1924-26 , appointed Political Agent, Rewa Kantha, up to Ist Amil 

Indian Delegate to the League Assembly at 1927 , HuEur Personal Assistant to His 

Geneva, 1928, and Agent to the Government Highness the Thakore Saheb of ;^jkot 

of India in ^ Africa, 1929-32 , Member of up to October 1931 Address' Bagasra, 
Executive Council of the Governor of Madras, Kathiawar. 

1984 Address Secretariat, Madras 

VISVBBVAHAYA, SIR Morshagundum, 
VBNKATASUBBA RAO, The HOn. MR. K.OJtA, LL D , D. Sc., M.I.O.E , late Dewan 

JUSTICE M., B.A.. B.L., Judge, High Court, of Mysore, b, 15 Sept. 1861. Bdue., Central 

Madras, b. 18 July 1878. Educ.: Free Coll., Bangalore, and Coll. of Soienoe^ Poona 

Church Mission Institution, Madras Chns- Asst. Engineer, P.W.D., Bombay, 1884 , 

tian College and Madras Law College. Was Supdt. Eng , 1904 ; retired fromT Bombay 

enrolled High Court Vakil in 1903 ; Practised (R>vt, Service, 1908 Apptd. Sp. ConsultinK 

from 1903-1921 in partnership with Mr. Eng. to Nizam’s Govt , 1909 , Ch. Eng and 

V. Radhakristmalya under the firm name of Sec., P.W. and Ry. Depts , Govt, of Mysore, 

Messrs. Venkatasubba Rao and Badhakrisb- 1909 ; Dewan of Mysore, 1912-1918. Chairman, 

naiya. Had a large and leading practice on Bombay Technical and Industrial Education 

the Original Side of the High Court Election Committee (appointed by the Government oi 

Commissioner, 1 921-22 , apptd. to the High Bombay), 192i>22 , Member, New Capital 

Court Bench, 17 Nov 1921: President, Enquiry Committee, Delhi, 1922; Retrench- 

Annadana Samajam The Madras Seva ment Adviser to the Bombay Municipal Cor- 

Sadan, and Dist. Scout Council , Vice-Presi- p<nation, 1924 , Chairman, Indian Economic 

dent, Provincial Scout Council Address : Spur ^qniry Committee (appointed by the Govern- 

Tank Houses, Spur Tank Boad, Egmore, P O , ment of India), 1925 ; Member, Bombay Bac is 

Madras. Bay Inquiry Committee (appointed by 

Government of India), 1926. Tonred round 
VEEBIEEBS, ALBERT Claude, C.LE. ; Joint world in 1919-20 and has also otherwise 

Chief Engineer (1020), P.W.D. m. 1899, Mabel travelled extensively. Publieation : ** Recoo- 
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stracting India ** (P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 
IfOndon). Address: Uplands, High Ground, 
Bangalore. 

WACHA, Sir Din8h\ Edttlji, Kt., J.P., a 
Governor of the Imx>erlal Bank of India (1920). 
Idember, Bombay Leg. Council (1015-16) 
and of Imperial Leg. Council, 1916-20 
Slember, Council of State (1920) , Member 
of the urm of Messrs. Morarjl Goculdas <fe 
Co., Agents, Morarli Gokuldas 8. A W. CJo.. 
Ltd. and SholapurS & W Co , Ltd ,1802-1931, 
ex-Director, The Central Bank of India, 
Director, Berar Co. (1928) and Ex- Director, the 
Scindia Navigation Company, b 2 Aug 1844 
m 1860, but widower since August 1888 Educ 
Elphinstone Coll , Bombay . in Cotton Indus- 
try, since 1874 ; for 30 years Bombay Mun- 
Corpn (President, 1901-02) , for 44 years, 
Mem , Bombay MiUowners* Association Com- 
mittee since 1889 and President in 1917 and 
member, Bombay Imp Trust since its forma- 
tion in 1898 up to 1919 , Pres of 17th National 
Ojngress, Calcutta, 1901 , and of Belgaum 
Prov Conference, 1894 , gave evidence before 
Royal Commission on Indian expenditure m 
1897 , Trustee of Elphinstone Coll , also 
ex-Chairman, Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
and Bureau , was Gen. Sec , Indian National 
Congress for 17 years from 1894 , Trustees of 
Vic. Jubilee Technical Institute since 1902 
and Hon Sec from 1909 to 1923 . President, 
Western India Liberal Association from 1919-27 
Was Secretary, Bombay Presidency Associa- 
tion from 1886 to 1915 and President from 
1915 to 1918. Was President of the First 
Bombay Provincial Liberal Conference in 
1922 , is Chairman and Trustee of People’s 
Free Reading Room and Library since 1917 
Publications * Pamphlets on Indian Finance, 
Currency and Economics, Agricultural Condi- 
tion of India, Railways, Currency, Temperance, 
Military Expenditure, etc. ; formerly large 
contributor to leading Indian newspamrs 
and lournals for 45 years from 1875 , also had 
published History of Share S^ulatioo 
of 1868-64: Life of Premohand Royohand; Life 
of J. N. Tata; the Rise and Growth of the 
Bombay Municipal Government, four papers 
on Indian Commeroe and Statistics and My 
Recollections of Bombay (1860-76). Address : 
Jill House. Ravelin Street. Fort. Bombay 

WADIA, Ardbshir Rtjttonji, B a. (Bom 
and Cantab ), Bar-at-Law, Professor of 
Philosophy, University of Mysore and Sec- 
retary, Inter-Unlverslty Board, India. 0 
4 June 1888 m Tehmlna Homed Postwalla 
Educ St Xavier's High School and Wilson 
College, Bombay , at the Middle Temple, 
London, for Bar , at St Catherine's, Oxford, 
for Diploma in Economics and Political 
Science (with distinction) , at Fits William 
Hall for Moral Science Tripos Professor 
of English and Philosophy at Wilson College, 
Bombay, 1914 , Lecturer in Psychology, 
University of Bombay, 1914-16. Professor 
of Philosophy, Mysore University since 1917. 
Dean of the Fac^ty of Arts, Mysore Univer- 
sity,! 927-80 ; Oflg Director of Public Instruc- 
tion in Mysore, 1930-81 ; President of the All- 
Indla Federation of Teachers* Asso ciations at 
Patna, 1926 , President, Indian Philosophical 
Congress at Dacca in 1030. Delegate of 


the Mysore University to the Fifth Congress 
of the Universities of the British Empire, 
London and Edinburgh, 1931. President, 
Fourth All-Karnataka Hindi Prachar 
Conference, 1932 Secretary, Inter- University 
Board since April 1932. Puhlxcaiions The 
Ethics of Feminism , A Text-Book of Civics ; 
A Handbook of Moral Instruction for Teachers 
Civilisation as a Co-operative Adventure 
(The Principal Miller Lectures in the University 
of Madras 1932) Articles in Mind, Philoso- 
phical Review, Monlst, International Journal 
of Ethics, I he Journal of Philosophical 
Studies, The Philosophical Quarterly, The 
Aryan Path Edited the Mysore University 
Magazine, 1928-30 Address The University, 
Mysore. 

WAIITA. BOMANJI Jamsktji. the Hon Mr. 
Justice, M A., LL.P. (Unlv of Bombay), 
Bar-at-Law Judge, Bombay High Court 
b 4 Aug 1881 m Rattan bai Hormusji Wadia 
and subsequently to Perln Nowrojl Chinoy 
of Secunderabad Educ St Xavier’s College, 
Bombay, and at the Inner Temple, London, 
for the Bar, 1904-6, was Principal, Govt 
Law College, Bombay, 1919-1926 Acting 
Puisne Judge of the High Court of Bombay 
for two months from 6th June 1028, and 
again from January to October 1929, and from 
Ist Feb to October 1930 Additional Judge. 
1930-31 , conflimed as Puisne Judge, High 
Court, in June 1931 Address Quetta Terrace, 
Chowpatty, Bombay 

WADIA, SlRCUSROWN ,Kt (1932), C I E (1919), 
Millowner b 1869. Educ King's Coll , 
London Joined his father’s firm, 1888. 
Chairman, Bombay MiUowners’ Association 
(1918) Address Pedder House, Chimballa 
Hill, Bombay 

WADIA, JAMSBTJI ARDASEBR, J P., 1900 

Merchant. 6. 81 Oct. 1857. Edue. : Elphln- 
stone 8eb. and CoU. and rerved apprentice- 
ship In Dickinson Akroid A Co. of London ; 
Promotor and Director of Cotton and other 
industrial cemoems ; Member of Bombay 
Mun. Corpn. from 1901-1921 Publications : 
Writer on Industrial and Economic subjects 
published two pampAiletB against closing of 
the Mints. Address: Wilderness Road, 
BCalabar Hill, Bombay. 

WADIA, SirNussbrwanjiNowros.tbb, K R E , 
OLE, M I.M E , M I St E , J P , F C P S 
(Hon ) Millowner b 80 May 1878 m Evylene 
Clara Powell Educ . St Xavier's College. 
Chairman of the Bombay MUllowners* 
Association, 1911 and 1926 Address: Strachey 
House, Pedder Road, Bombay 

WADIA, PB8TOHJI Ardbsheb, M. A., Frofetsct 
of Philosophy and Histoi^, Wilson College. 
Bombay, b. 16 Deo. 1878. Educ, : Elphinstone 
College, Bombay. Publieations : Tbe 

PhiloBoidiers and the French Revolution 
Zoroastrianism and our Spiritual Heritage; 
Inqulrv into the Principles of Theosophy ; 
The Wealth of India ; Money and the Money 
Market in India, An Introduction to Ivanboe 
and History of India. Address: Hormawl 
Villa, Malabar Hill, Bombay 
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WALI MAHOMBD tiUttHANALLT, KhaN 
Bahadtib, B.A., LL.B., son of the late Hon'ble 
Khan Bahadur Hussanally Bey Effendi, 
Majidl, Turkish Consul and Founder of the 
SindMadressah-tul-lslam, Karachi , was Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly for several years and 
Fellow, Bombay University , was Municipal 
Councillor Karachi for about 20 years, member 
and Chairman, Municipal and District School 
Board, Karachi , served as first President 
Shahi Jirgah, J acobabad , for about 6 years , 
was President, Mulala Schools Committee , 
member. War League , Secretary, Sind Maho- 
medan Association , member,* D J. Smd 
College Board , has been Member, Sind 
Madressah Board , for about 17 years 
Retired Deputy Collector , is Special First 
Class Magistrate, since 1916 , Landed 
Proprietor, was President of Educational 
Conference 1931 d 5 Dec 1860 Widower 
Educ Elphinstone College and Govt 
Law School, Bombay Served Govt in 
various departments for 33 years , retired in 
1915. Addrea# . Barkat Manzil, Bunder Road 
Extension, Karachi. 

WALKER, George Louis, Govt Solicitor and 
Public Prosecutor, and Government Prosecu- 
tor, Bombay, d 25 September, 1879, m. to 
Agnes Muriel Potter, d of Col R. S Porter, 
Dy Lieutenant for County of Lancaster 
Edw, Liverpool College War Service, 
France and Belgium, Ath Aug 1914 to 
November 1919 • promoted Lieut.-Col 
R.F,A. Retired, 1921. Partner, Messrs. Little 
and Co., Address BycuUa Club 

WALWYN, Vice-admiral Sir Humphret 
Thomas, k o s i., o b , d.s o , Flag Oflacer 
Commanding Royal Indian Marine, Bombay. 
b 25th January 1879, 2nd «. of the late Col 
J Walwyn, Crort-of-Bwla Monmouth m. 1912 
Eileen Mary van Straubenzee , one s Educ : 
H.M.S Britannia, Dartmouth. Went to sea in 
H. M. S. Camperdown, January 1895 , 
qualified as Gunnery Lieut. 1904 and obtained 
the Egerton Memorial Prize ; Gunnery Lieut, 
of H. M S. Drake under Prince Lords, 
H.M.8. Superb, Neptune ; Commander, 
1912 ; H. M S. Warspite, 1916-17 (D S O ), 
Capt. 1910 , in command destroyer flotillas 
and Senior Officer, Mediterranean Destroyers, 
1928 , Director of Gunnery Division, Naval 
Staff, Admiralty, 1924-26 ; Naval A D.C to 
the King, 1927 ; Flag Officer Commanding 
Royal Indian Marine,Bombay, 1928, C B 1928* 
K C.S.I 1933. Addrw * Admiral’s House, 
Bombay. 

WATSON, Hrbrbkt BT>HS 8 a* 0 N, O.Sc. (Lond.), 
M.LOhem. E. Fellow of University 
Coll. London, Professor of General Cbemiftry 
Indian Institute of Science, b, 1886. m. 1017 
Mist M. K. Rowson. Edue,: Harlbornrtah 
Ck>ll., London, Berlin, Geneva and Cambridge 
Universities. Asstt. Prof.. Indian Institute of 
Soienee. 1911, apptd. Prof, of General Chemis- 
try In 1016. PitUioafions ; Numerous papers 
on physical OhemiBtry and allied subjects. 
Admess : Indian Institute of Science, Hebbal, 
Bangalore. 

WAZIR HASAN, The Hon. Sir SAIYID, Kt., 
B.A., LL.B., Chief Judge of Oudh. Edue Gov- 


^ment High School, Baiba , Muir Centi^ 
^llege, Allahabad , M. A. O. College, Aligarh. 
Joined the Lucknow Bar in 1903 j Secretary, 
All -India Moslem League from 1912-19 , was 
instrumental in bringing about Hindu-Moslem 
Pact of 1916 , appointed Judicial Commissioner 
of Oudh in 1920, and Chief Judge of Oudh, 
February 1930. Address : Wazir Hasan Road, 
Lucknow. 


WEBB, Sir Montagu db Pomeroy, Kt. (1921), 
C I E , C B E , Member of Council of the East 
India Association, Vice-President Anti- Slavery 
and Aborigines Protection Society. Chairman, 
Da%ly QazeUe Press Ltd., Karachi, b Clif- 
ton, 1869 m. 1908 Catherine Frances (whom 
he divorced). Educ Privately. Member of 
Indian Fiscal Committee,1921-22, late member 
of the Indian Legislative Assembly and late 
Chairman, Karachi Chamber of Commerce 
Publicatxons Britain Victorious , India and 
The Empire, Britain’s Dilemma; Around 
the World, etc Address Karachi 


WEIR, Lient -Colonel James Leslie Rose, 
C I B (1933) , Agent to Governor- General 
for the Gujarat States and Resident at 
Baroda b 29 Jan 1888 m. Thyra Letitia 
Alexandra Sommers Educ Wellingbo- 
rough and Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. 
Joined Royal Artillery, 1900 , transferred to 
Indian Army (5th Cavalry), 1904 , Joined 
Political Department, ] 908 , has been H B M’s 
Consul at Kermanshah and Shiraz , Resident 
in Kashmir, Political Officer of Sikkim, 
Tibet and Bhutan,’ and Resident at Baroda 
Address The Residency, Baroda 


WEBTOOTT, Et. Uev. F., see Calcutta, Bishop 
of. 


WHEELER, Thomas Sherlock, Ph. D. (Lond ), 
B.SO. (Lond.); F.I C., F.R.C.80 I., F Inst P 
A M.I. Chem. Eng. J P. Principal and Professor 
of Organic Chemistry, Royal Institute of 
Science, Bombay, b 30 April 1899. m.Una 
Brigid, <f. of the late John Sherlock, B A 
Educ : O’Connell School, Dublin and the Royal 
College of Science, Dublin Demonstrator 
in Organic Chemistry, Royal Technical 
College, Glasgow , Reeearoh Chemist At the 
Royeu Naval Cordite Factory, Dorsetshire and 
at the Research Department, Woolwich 
Arsenal, London, Senior Research Chemist 
with Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd 
Publ%ecdwns * about 50 research papers and 
20 patents on chemical subjects; two text- 
books, ” Systematic Organic Chemistry ” and 
*’ Physico-Chemical Methods.” Also transla- 
tions into English of some German text- 
books Address : Royal Institute of Science, 
Mayo Road, Bombay. 


WHITE, BCajor Frbdmuok Norman, c I.E , 
1C3.; Asat. Diz.-Ge&., I.1L8. (Sanitary) 
193.#; Santtary Gounmar., Ctovt. oi India* 
Simla. Addnss: c/o Giindlay A Ck>, 
Bombay. 
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WHITTAKBR, Haket, Captain, late R.B , 
B.Sc, A.R.CSC, A M.Iii8t.C.E , AMI 
MeohE., AMI EE., M Soc. Ing. Civ de 
France , M of Council Jun. Inst. Eng , 
Frindp^, The Maclagan Engineering College, 
Lahore, b 23rd Feb. 1879 m d of John 
Slddall. Bdue . Bury and Royal College of 
Sc., London With J. H Riley & Co , 
Engineers, Bury , Jackson Bros , Bolton , 
Demonstrator in Mathematics and Mechanics 
under Prof John Perry in the Royal Coll, 
of Science, London , University Lecturer in 
Engineer, City and Guilds (Eng ), College, 
South Kensington ; Head of Engineering 
Dept , Wandsworth Technical Inst , R E Vols. 
and Terr , 1902 to 1914 , Joined regular Army 
December, 1914 , Comm. March 1916 , with 
the 13th Corps in France 1916-19. Joined 
present Indian appointment March, 1923. 
PvJblxcatxons Papers on Hydro-Electric Work, 
pub. I M E , & J I E Address The 
Maclagan Engineering College, Lahore. 

WHITTY, JOHN Taelton, C S I (1932) , C I.E , 
ICS, Member of Executive Council, Bihar 
and Orissa Ediic Clifton Coll , New Coll , 
Oxford , Unlv. Coll , London Was Asst | 
Magistrate and Collector , Transfeired to 
Bihar and Orissa In 1912 , Manager, Bettiah 
Wards Estate, 1916, appointed Commissioner 
in 1926 , Temporary Member of Executive 
Council in 1929 Address Patna, Bihar and 
OrisSa 

WHITWORTH, Charles Stanley, C I E 
(1927) Chief Mining Engineer to the Govern- 
ment of India (Railway Department) b 
14th June 1880 m Mabel Webb of Bray, 
1932 Attached to Mining Department, 
North Western Railway, 1909-12 , Asst Coal 
Superintendent, Indian State Railways, 1913- 
14, service lent to G I P Railway, 1914-17, 
officiated as Mining Engineer and Technical 
Adviser to Coal Controller 1918-20 , Appoin- 
ted Chief Mining Engineer, Railway Board, 
1921 , Member, Indian Coal Committee, 1925 , 
President, Indian Coal GradlngBoard, 1927-33 , 
President, Indian Soft Coke Cess Committee, 
1929-33 Address Bengal Club, Calcutta, 
Oriental Club, London 

WIGRAM, General Sir Kenneth, K C B 
(1930) , C S I. (1921) , C B E (1919) 

D S 0 (1917) , Aidc-de-Camp General to 

H M the King (1933) , Belgian Order of the 
Crown , Belgian War Cross , Legion of 
Honour , Order of the Crown of Siam , 
General Officer Coramandmg-in- Chief, Nor- 
thern Command b 6th December 1876 
Educ Winchester, Sandhurst Served N. W, 
Frontier, 1897-98 Tirah, 1897-98 N W 
Frontier (Wazinstan), 1901-02 I'lbet (March 
to Lhasa), 1903-04 European War, 1914-18 
Director of Staff Duties Army Headquarters, 
India, 1919-21 , Commander, Delhi Brigade 
Area, 1922-24 , Deputy Adjutant and Qimrter- 
master General, Northern Command, India, 
1924-26 , Commander of the Wazirist^ 
District, 1926-29 , Chief of the General Staff, 
India, 1931-34 , General Officer Commandlng- 
iu-Cjffief, Northern Command, India, May 
1934 Address . Headquarters, Northern 
Command, India, Rawalpindi /Mmree. 


WILBEUFOECE-BELL, LiBUT. COLONBL 
Harold, C.I E., Foreign and Political Depart- 
ment, Government of India , Agent to the 
Gtovernor- General for the Deccan States 
and Resident at Kolhap^ur b 17 Nov 1886. 
ti», Margaret, d of late Capt Michael Festing. 
formerly of the 20th Regiment (The Lancashire. 
Fusiliers) Educ Ellesmere College, ghroi>- 
shire, and Pembroke College, Oxford, Gazetted 
to The Connaught Rangers, 1905, transferred 
to Indian Army 1908 and to Political Depart- 
ment, 1909 , returned to the Army for the 
period of the War and saw active service 
in France and India , Was Asat. Mil. Secretary 
to Command er-in-Chlef in India, 1918-19 ; 
has served in Political Department in Western 
India, Central India, Punjab and the Deccan , 
was Dy Secretary to Government of Bombay 
in Political Department in 1920 , Dy. Political 
Secretary to Government of India, 1928-1980 ; 
and Ag Political Secretary to Government 
of India In 1930 Publications ‘‘ The History 
of Kathiawar ", “ Some Translations from 
the Marathi Poets"; “A Grammatical 
Treatise of the Marathi Language ", "War 
Vignettes , " and other monographs and 
articles In various periodicals Address 
The Residency, Kolhapur (Deccan) 


WILES, Gilbert, M.A (Cantab ), C I.E. 
(1926) , C S I (1931) b 25 March 1880 m. 
Winifred Mary Pryor Educ Perse Schoo, 
and S Cath College, Cambridge Joined l.C S 
in India, 1904 , Asst Collector and Asst 
Political Agent , Supdt , Land Records, 1910 , 
Asst Collr and Collector 1916-17 , Chairman, 
Cotton Contracts Board, 1918-1920, Deputy 
Secretary, Home Department, 1921-22, Secy. 
General Department, 1923 , Secy, Finance 
Department, from 1923 32 , President, Bombay 
Art. Society, 1926-32 , Member, Indian Tariff 
Board, Sept. 1933 Address Secretariat, 
Bombay 


WILKINSON, Hector Russell, B A , CXE. 
(1927) , I C.B , Secretary, Education Depart- 
ment, Government of Bengal 6 March 11, 
1888 m Theodora Daintree Educ Clifton 
and Queen's College Oxfoid Entered Indian 
Civil Service in 1912 and posted to Bengal 
Private Secretary to H E the Governor of 
Bengal, 1922-27 Address United Service 
Club, Calcutta 


WILKINSON, Sydney Arthur, M R C S. 
.Ku ), L R C.P (Lond ), D T M , and D T B 
(Liverpool, Uni.) , Medical Officer, B B. 

C. I lUy Co > Ajmer b 17 March 188t . m. 
Dorothy Neave Kingsbury, 1915 Edvc . 
City of London School, Queen’s Coll , Taunton, 
and St 'Thomas' Haspital, London Fellow 
of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine 
and Hygiene (1922), A Serving Brother of 
the Venerable Order of St John of Jerusalem 
(1930), Hon. Magte. Ajmer-Merwara , was 
Vice-Chairman, Ajmer MunlclpaUty, 
and President, Rajputana Branch of the 
European Association. PubliccUxone : A 

Malaria Survey of Ajmer City 19o0 Address 
Ajmer. 
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WILLlAlf S, OBOEaB BE4B8Br, Ji. Init C. B.. 
M. I. Kech. K., F. B. Ban. I., F.B.Q.S.* 

Member of Council, Institution of 
Engineers (India), late Chief Engineer, Public 
Health Department, Bengal* Consulting 
Engineer. Member of firm of williams and 
Temple, h. 7 April 1872 ; m. Dorothy Maud, 
d ci 'E. Thorp of Cheadle Hulme, Che- 
shite. Edtte. : Clifton. Articled to 
Mr James Maniergh, F.BS., P. Pres. Inst 
C.E., 1801; Asst, on York Main Drainage 
Works, Birmingham Waterworks , Besl- 
dent Engineer-in-Charge, Whitby Water- 
works ; Served 8. Africa, 1000-01, Bnllway 
Staff Officer ; Asst. District Eni oeer, Impe- 
rial Military Bailways; Bers. Asstt. to Mr. 
Q. B. Strachan, « Inst. G.E.. 1002-06, 
Croydon Waterworks. Shrewsbury Water- 
works; Consulting Engineer to Colonial 
Office, 1006-08 : Nairobi Drainage and Water- 
works . Naivasha, Naknm and Zansibar sani- 
tation ; designed Sketty Sewerage Works, dkc., 
Sanlta^ En^neer, Bengal (1000); designed 
nearly 200 schemes of water supply, drainage 
and sewerage of which about 80 have been 
carried out Including Jberia, Oaya, Hooghly, 
Chinsnrah. Ealimpong, Serampore, Monghyr. 
ComlUa, Baneegunge, Midnapore, Suri and 
Cooch-l^har waterworks, Gaya Burdwan, 
Dacca, Eurseong and Tittaghur main drainage 
schemes. PvblicattoM l Sewage disposal In 
India and the East, Elementary Sanitary 
Bngineerlog (three editions) ; Practical 
Sanitary Engineering ; Modem Sewage Dis- 
posal. B. E. Journal, 1000, Balnfall of 
wales,** OeograiAiloal Journal, 1900; Flood 
discharge and Spillways In India, **En^neer," 
1^2 ; Beoent Fmgreas in Sanitary 
Engineering in Bengal ; Public Health in India 
XIXth Century *’ February 1928, <fec 
Address: 28 Victoria Street, Westminster 
8. W. 80 HUl Street, S. W. Tower House, 
Calcutta : and United Service Club. Cialcutta 

WILUAMB, Caft. Hbbbbbt Abmbtbonq, 

, I Jif.S. ; Besident Medical Officer, Ban- 
goon General Hospital, since 1007. 6. 11 Feb 
1875. Address : General Hospital, Bangoon. 

WILLIAMSON, SIR Horace, Kt, (1934) , 
CI.E (1922), MBE (1919), Director, 
Intelligence Bureau, Government of India 
b July 16, 1880 m Joan Emma Doran 
Holtz. Edw Cheltenham College Joined 
Indian Police, United Provinces, 1900 ; 
Superintendent, 1913 , Assistant to Inspector- 
General, 1917 , Secretary, Indian Disorders 
Inquiry CJommittee, 1919-20 , Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General, 1923 , Officiating Inspector- 
Cleneral, 1028 , Director, Intelligence Bureau, 
Home Department, Govt of India, 1931, 
Address New Delhi and Simla. 

WILUNGDON, 18T Earl of, cr 1931, 1st 
V isoouNT, cr. 1924 , 18T Baron op Batton. 
er 1010, FREEMAN Frbeman-Thomas, 

G M.S.I. (1981) ; G31 1 F. (1981); G C.M.G. 
(1026) ; G.B.E ( 1017) ; Viceroy and Giovemor- 
Q^ral of India, 1081. b. 12 Sept. 1866 . 
s. of Frederick Freeman Thomas and Mabel; 
d. of 1st Viscoimt Hampden ; m. 1892. Hon. 
Marie AdeUide (C.I., G.B.E , cr, 1924)., d. of 
1st Earl Brassey ; one son. A.D.C. to Lord 
Brassey when Governor of Victoria, 1806; I 


M.P. (L.) Hastings, 1000-1006 : Bodmin 
Division of Cornwall, 1006-1010. Junior Lord 
of Treasury, 1005-1912 ; J P. ; Governor of 
Bombay, 1913-1919; of Madras. 1910-1924; 
was present as Delegate for India at the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, 1924 ; 
Chairman of the Delegation from the Boxer 
Indemnity Committee which visited China, 
Jan -July, 1926 ; Major, Sussex Imperial 
Yeomanry ; Lord-in-Waiting to H M. the 
Eing, Governor-General of Canada, 1926- 
1931 , appointed Governor-General and 
Viceroy of India, 1981 Address : The 
Viceroy's House, New Delhi and Viceregal 
Lodge, Simla. 

WILLIS, COL. Sir Georoe Henry, Et (1928), 
C I B.(1918),M V.O (4th) 1911, M I. Mech. E , 
M I E. (Ind ) Master Security Anting 
India, b, 21 Oct. 1875 , Edue St Paul’s 
Sch., London * B. M. A., Woolwich ; B E , 
1895 ; Major. 1914, Lt -Col , 1921 Col.. 1925 
Arrived India, 1900 Deputy Mint Master, 
1907 ; Master of the Mint, October 1915 to 
February 1926 Past President of Council 
Institution of Engineers (Ind ), m 1900 3 

daughters Address Caxton House, Nasik 
Boad, G. I P. Bailway. 


WILLMOT, Boger Boulton, H M Trade 
Commissioner at Calcutta b 16 Oct 1892 
Educ Berkhamsted In business m London 
1911-1916 Joined Royal Naval Volunteer 
Reserve in 1916 , transferred to Army with 
a commission in R G A (S R ) in July 
1916 , in Government service in London, 
1920-1924 Address Bengal Club, Calcutti^ 


WINGATE RonalpEvelyn Leslie, C I e B a 
ICS, Offg Political Secretary, Government 
of India h 30th Septr 1889 Educ 
at Bradfleld and Balliol College, Oxford 
Arrived in India 1913 and served In the 
Puid^ab as Asst C!ommissioner , transferred 
to Delhi as City Magistrate, 1916 , special 
duty on staff of Lieutenant-Governor, Punjab, 
1917 ; special duty under Civil Commissioner 
of Occupied Territories, Mesopotamia, 1917 , 
Political Agent and H M 's Consul at Maskat, 
1910 , special assistant to Besident in Easb- 
mir, 1921 , Political Agent and H. M ’s 
Consul, Maskat, 1923 , Secretary to Agent 
to Governor- General in Rajputana', September 
1924 , ditto Baluchistan, 1927 , Political 
Agent and Deputy Commissioner, Quetta- 
Pishin, 1928; PoUtical Agent, Sibi, 1931, 
Deputy Secretary to the Government of 
India, Foreign and Political Department, 
1932 ; Officiating Secretary, October 1932. 
Address Government of India, Delhi and 
Simla. 

57INTERBOTHAM, Geoffrey Leonard, BA 
(Cauiab.). Merchant, Partner, Messrs. Wallace 
& Co. 5. 7 Oct. 1889. m Hilda, youngest d 
of D. Norton, C.S.I. Educ * Malvern Coll, 
and Magdalene Coll., Cambridge Busi- 
ness in India since 1912, apptd. Ckmsul 
for Siam at Bombay, 1926 , Member, Le^la- 
tlve Council, Bombay, 1926-27 , Vloe-Preslaenfc, 
Pk>mbay Chamber of Ck>mmeroe, 1927. Presi- 
dent, Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1929. 
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President, Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of India and Ceylon, 1929. Member, Legislative 
Assembly, 1929 Addrets . Monte Bosa, Dady 
8ett Hill, Bombay 6 


WOODHEAD, John Ackroyd, The Hon. 
Mr B a , B Sc , CI E (1931) , Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal b 19 June 
1881 m Alice Mary Wadsworth Educ 
Bradford Grammar School, Xian College, 
Cambridge Entered Indian Civil Service, 
1904 , Asst Magistrate and Collector, Myinen- 
smgh , Sub-Hivisional Officer, Harlakandi, 
1905-6 , Joint Magte , Chittagong, 1908-09 , 
Magistiate and Collector, 1909-10 , Magistrate 
and Collector, Farid pur, 1911-15 , Magistrate 
and Collector, Mymensingh, 1916-17 , Addl 
Judge, Alipur, 1917-18 , First Land Acquisi- 
tion Collector, Calcutta Improvement Tiust, 
1918-22, Otfg Chairman, Improvement 
Trust, 1919-20 ; Financial Secretary, Govern- 
ment of Bengal, 1924-27 , Joint Secretary, 
Commerce Department, Govt ot India, 
1927-28 , Secretary, Commerce Department, 
Government of India, 1928-33 , Officiating 
Commerce Member, Government ot India, 
1931 , Represented Government of India on 
Burma Romid Table Conference , Finance 
Member, Government of Bengal, 1932 
Address Writer’s Buildings, Calcutta 


yAIN, The Hon. Sir Lee Ah K i-H , Bar-at- 
Law, M. L C , Ex-President, Rangoon Corpora- 
tion, Fellow of Rangoon University, Minister 
of Forests. 6 April 1874, Educ. . Rangoon 
College and Cambridge. Addreu . Rangoon 
Secretariat, Rangoon. 

ZAFRULLAKHAN, Chattdhuri Mohammai , 
B A (Honours) Punjab, LL B (Honours) 
London , Barnster-at-Law (Lincoln’s Inn). 
b 6 Feb 1893 m Badrun Nissa Begam, 
eldest d of the late Mr S. A. Knan, 
I C S (Bihar and Orissa) Educ Government 
College, Lahore , King’s College, and Lincoln’s 
Inn, London Advocate, Sialkot, Punjab, 
1914-16 , practised in Lahore High Court, 
1916-31 , Editor, “ Indian Cases,” 

1916-32 , Law Lecturer, Uuiv Law College, 
Lahore, 1919-1924 , Member, Punjab Legis 
Council, 1916-1932 , Member, Punjab Pro- 
vincial Reforms Committee , Delegate, Indian 
Round Table Conference, 1930 and 1931 , 
Member, Consultative Committee , President, 
All-India Muslim League, 1931 , Crown 
Counsel, Delhi Conspiracy Case, March 1931 or 
June, 1932 Member of the Oovernor-Generars 
Executive Council, 1932 Publtcations * 

” Indian Cases ” , the Criminal Law Journal of 
India , Reprmts of Punjab Criminal Ruling 
Vol IV , and Fifteen Years’ Digest Address 
Turner Road, I.ahore 
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W/io*s Who — Indian Princes, Chiefs and Nobles, 


S HRIMANT ViJAYASINHRAO 
Fattesinhrao R a J E 
Bhosle, Raje Saheb of 
Akalkot. 

Born : 1915. 

Is a minor, 18 years old. 

Passed the Diploma Exa- 
mination of the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and attend- 
ed for some time the Deccan 
College, Poona, and is 
at present receiving general 
education. 

Area of State: 498 square 
miles. 

Population : 92,605 
Capital Town Akalkot (Sholapur District). 

The State for the purposes of administration is divided 
into a Taluka — Akalkot — and two Pethas — Piliv and Kurla. 
Owing to minority the State is at present administered by the 
Dowager Rani Saheb Tarabai as Regent with the help of a 
Government Adviser and exercises wide powers as Regent. 

Judicial : An independent High Court Bench esta- 
blished in 1931. 

Educational : Primary education free to backward and 
depressed classes and girls of all castes and creeds Free 
secondary education to girls. Scholarships and freeships for 
secondary and higher education. 

Local Self-Government : Municipality at Akalkot and 
Taluka District Local Board. 

General : A New Water Works Scheme costing 8 lakhs, 
a new Girls’ School costing Rs. 30,000 and many other improve- 
ments are in hand. State’s Reserve Balance Rs. 17,52,090 
earmarked for programmes of public works and needs of the 
Raje Saheb ’s family 

Government Adviser : Rao Bahadur A. N. Pradhan, 
B.A. He IS also on the High Court Bench. 

Dewan : Mr. V. B. Parulekar, B.A. He is also the 
District and Sessions Judge. 

Chief Police Officer : Rao Bahadur S. R. JagdAle. 
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T hakore Shree Keshri- 
siNHji the present Tha- 
kore Saheb of Ambahara 
IS aged about 47 years and 
completed the Silver Jubilee 
of his reign in the month of 
May 1933 The rulers of 
Ambahara State are Chowhan 
Rajputs, tracing their direct 
descent from Rajputs of Sam- 
bhar or Ajmer. 

The State was acquired by 
the valour of the ancestors of 
the present Chief, during the 
reign of Aurangzeb (1(558 to 
1707) and they were famous for 
the heroic resistance they made 
more than once to the Gaikwar's 
troops. The State is entitled 
to receive tributes in the natuce 
of Ghasdana and Giras Haks 
from various States as also from the British Tieasury. 

The State comprises of 36 villages covering an approximate area 
of 67 square miles, Population nearly 11,000, Revenue of Rs 90,000 

The State possesses Civil Powers to decide suits up to Rs. 10,000, 
and Criminal Powers of giving imprisonment upto 2 years and fine 
upto Rs. 5,000. 

Owing to recent changes, the State has been brought under the 
direct control of the Government of India along with the other Main 
Kantha States. 

At present the Thakore Saheb has three sons, the eldest of whom 
Dada Saheb alias Sardarsmhji, is getting his educational training 
at the Scott College, Sadra. 

Primary education is imparted free throughout the State and 
Medical Relief is also given free to the State people. 

Chief Officers of the State : — 

(1) K. S. Takhatsinhji Jalamsinhji, Chief Karhhari and 
Revenue Officer, 

(2) Mr. Thakorlal C. Desai, Nyayadhish. 

(3) Mr. Laxmansinh D. Chowhan, Chief Medical Officer. 
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R aja Shri Kishore 
Chandra Deo, 
Ruling Chief of the 
Athmallik State, Orissa. 

Born : November loth, 
1904. 

Succeeded to the Gadt : On 
the 3rd November 1918. 
Was invested with full 
Ruling powers on the 24th 
December 1925. 

Educated: At the 

Rajkumar College, Raipur, 
(C.P.) 

Married: In 1923, 
Srimati Lakshmi Priya Devi, the daughter of the 

Chief of Keonjhar, (Orissa), who died in 1927 Married 
second time in 1929, Srimati Srimanta Manjori Devi, a 
princess belonging to the illustrious Bhanja House of 

Mayurbhanj, (Orissa). 

Area of the State : 71 1 square miles 

Population : 64,274. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,10,000. 

CTOEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan & Sessions fudge: Mr. B Misra, B.A. 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Assistant Diwan : Mr. S. Mohanty, M A , B L 
Forest Officer * Mr. B K. Joshi. 

Engineer : Mr. B. C Mohanty, B.E. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. K. C. Misra, B A. 

Domestic Devottar & Khamar — Manager . Mr. K. M. Hota. i 
Mutation Officer & Office Superintendent: Mr. K. C. Tej. 
Chief Medical Offiicer : Dr. T. Ghose. I 
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S HRIMANT BhAVANRAO 

Shriniwasrao alias 
Balasaheb Pant 
Pratinidhi, the Ruler of 
Aundh, IS a graduate of 
the Bombay University 
and a treaty Chief His 
age is 65 and is married to 
Shrimati Saubhagyawati 
Ramabai Saheb alias Mai- 
saheb from the Rode family 
of Poona. 

H eir-Appar ent : Shri- 
mant Bhagwantrao alias 
Bapu saheb is 14 years of 
age. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is alive to the rapid pi ogress going 
on in the civilized world. A Legislative Assembly was 
established in the State in 1924 Its strength consists of 
39 members with a predominating popular element. The 
notable feature of the Assembly is that it includes two female 
members. The Assembly is competent to discuss any subject 
and pass resolutions without restrictions, while the Annual 
Budget is passed item by item. 

By the Aundh State Act passed in 1931 a Darbar has 
been formed to run on the administration It is a miniature 
executive council and consists of the Dewan of Aundh and the 
High Court Judge. An elected representative of the people 
is to be a member of the Darbar from 1935 He takes con- 
siderable interest in Rural Uplift and has been making 
vigorous efforts in that direction. 

Shrimant Pantsaheb is a keen student of drawing and 
painting and has edited Picture Verul, Pictorial Ajanta, 
Pictorial Ramayana and life of Shivaji in three picture volumes 
He also takes great interest in physical exercise and has 
written in English a book on the subject called “ The Surya 
Namaskaras.'' 

The State possesses an independent High Court. Most 
of the villages have got Village Panchayats. 
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M ajor His Highness Ru- 
kund-Daula, Nusrat I- 
Jang Mukhlisud- 
Daula, Hafizul-Mulk Nawab 
Sir Sadiq Mohamed Khan 
Sahib Bahadur Abbasi V, 
FCIE, KCSI, KC V.O, 
Nawab Ruler of Bahawalpur 
Born in 1904 Succeeded in 
1907 Educated > in Aitchison 
Chief ’s College, Lahore Mamed. 
in 1921 Invested with full Rul- 
ing powers in 1924 A member 
of the Standing Committee of 
Indian Princes Chamber. ADC 
to Prince of Wales during his 
Indian tour, 1921. Hony Major 
in the 2ist K G O , Central 
India Horse Visited Europe and 
England, 1913-14, 1924, 1931, 
1932 and 1933. Received by 
King Emperor on each occasion. 

Largest Mohammedan State in the Punjab Direct descendant of 
Abbaside Kaliphs of Baghdad and Cairo Heir: Sahibzada Moham- 
med Abbas I&an Sahib Bahadur 

Area : 22,000 square miles 

Population 1,000,000 
Revenue : Rs 85 lakhs 
Salute : 17 guns. 

CABINET. 

Prime Minister 

IzzAT Nish AN Imadul-Mulk, Raisul-Wuzra Khan Bahadur 
Mr Nabi Bakhsh Mohammed Husain, M A , LLB , C I E., Bo -C.S 

P. W. (S* Revenue Minister 
Mr C a H Townsend, C I E , ICS. 

Minister for Law Justice. 

Lieut -Colonel Maqbool Hassan Kureishy, M A , LL B. 

Home Minister. 

Umdat-ul-Umara Amine-ul-Mulk Sardar Haji Mohammed 

Amir Khan. 

Army Minister 

Major-General Sahibzada Hajee Mohammed Dilawar Khan 
Abbasi, C A.O., C H.O. 

Minister for Commerce, 

Diwan Sukha Nand. 
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N awab Mir Fazle Ali 
Khan Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Ban- 
ganapalle, the only Muslim 
State in South India 
Born . 1901. 

Installed on the Masnad of 
his ancestors on the 6th July 
1922 

Educated ' At St George 
Grammar School, Hyderabad, 

Deccan. The Newington Insti- 
tution, Madras, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmere Passed the 
Diploma Examination in 1920 

Mamed * The only daughter 
of his paternal uncle, Nawab 
Mir Asad Ah Khan Bahadur 
in 1924. 

After the death of his first Begam Sahiba in the year 1928, 
the Nawab Sahib Bahadur re-married m the year 1930, a lady from 
the family of Nawab Salar J ung Bahadur 

Recreation : Polo, Tenms and Cricket 

The Ruler exercises full control over the administration of the 
State During the short period of his rule, the present Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur has given practical proof of his keen interest in every branch 
of the administration and is striving hard to do everything that can 
be done for the welfare of his loving subjects The Nawab Sahib 
Bahadur is a member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir- Apparent Nawab Mir Ghulam Ali Khan Bahadur 

Bom 12th October 1925 

Salute 9 guns Area of the State ' 275 square miles. 

Population : 40,000 Annual Revenue : Rs 4 lakhs 

There are diamond deposits in the State, also copper and coal 
mines. The chief food gram is cholum. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan 

Khan Bahadur Moulvi Mahammed Habibulla Khan Sahib, B.A 
Munsiff : Khazi Ghulam Mahamood Sahib 

Tahsildar : Syed Imam Sahib, B A. 

Magistrate Syed Ali Naqui Sahib. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharawalji Shree 
Ind rasinhji Pratap- 
siNHji, Ruler of the Bansda 
State in Gujarat, belongs to 
the Solanki clan of Rajputs 
and traces his descent from 
Sidhraj Jaysmh, the famous 
and illustrious Emperor of 
Gujarat m the twelfth century 
Born i6th February 1888. 
Educated * at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Accession to Gadi nth 
November 1911 

Mamed . A S. Shreemati 
Anandkunverba S a h 1 b a, 
daughter of Raolji Shree of 
]Vl3,ns3, 

Clubs Willmgdon Club, 
Bombay , Hindu Gymkhana, 
Bombay , Shree Digvir Club, 
Bansda. 


right 


Hen Yuvraj Shree Digvirendrasinhji Sahib, born on the 
1st October 1927 

Area of State * 215 Square Miles. Population . 48,807. 

Revenue Rs 7,58,538 Salute 9 Guns 

His Highness is a member of the Chamber of Princes in his own 


RELATIVES. 


Brother Rajkumar Shree Pravinsinhji 

Nephews K S Narendrasinhji, K S. Gnanshyamsinhji, 
K S Vikramsinhji, K S Bhupendrasinhji, K S. Pradumansinhji, 
K. S Nrupendrasinhji 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 


Dewan H P Buck, B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer Dr. V B Mobile, L M &S. 

Private Secretary : Mr G I Purohit 

Palace Physician Dr B L Trivedi, M B B S , D T.M. 

Nyayadhish R M Purohit, B A , LL B. 

Revenue Officer Mr V K Mohile 
Treasury Officer * Mr T B Upadhyay. 

Head Master, Shri Pratap High School ; T P Buch, B A. 
Forest Officer . B H Upadhyay, D D.R 
Police Superintendent Mr H B Durani 
Riyasat Officer • Mr F. R Jadeja 

Garden Superintendent ; A S Mahfuze, F.R H S (London) 
State Engineer . Mr D I Upadhyay, 

Mechanical and Electrical Engineer : Mr. Dhanji Mavji. 
Abkari Supervisor . Mr G. K Desai 
Auditor: R M Gandhi, FCS (London). 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaol Shree Sir 
Ranjitsinhji, 

K C S I , Ruler of Baria 
Born loth July 1886 
Educated At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot , Imperial 
Cadet Corps College, Dehra Dun, 
and in England 

Mamed t In 1905 to Shrimant 
Taktakunverba Saheb, daughter 
of His late Highness the 
Maharaja of Rajpipla 

In 1918 to Shrimant Dilhar- 
kunverba Saheb, a niece of His 
late Highness the Maharaja 
Saheb of Rajpipla 

Succeeded to the Gadt 20th 
February 1908 Assumed full 
Ruling Powers May 1908 
Served in France and Flanders 
during the Great European War 
(1914-18) and also during the Third Afghan War (1919). 

Second Son Raj Kumar Shree Heerasinhji 
Grandson, eldest son of Hetr-Apparent Raj Kumar Surer 
Jabbarsinhji 

Family Chohan Rajputs lineal descendants of the renowned 
Pava-paties, Rulers of Gujrat with their capital at Champaner 

The State pays no tribute either to the British Government or any 
other State, and receives Chouth of Dohad, Kalol and Halol Talukas 
of the Panch Mahals from the British Government 

Area of State . 813 square miles Population 1,59,429 

Gross Average Revenue Twelve lacs. 

Salute . Permanent 9 , Personal ii 

Recreation . Pig-stickmg, Polo, Tiger-huntmg, etc 

ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan . Rao Bahadur Motilal L Parekh, M A , LL B. 

Officer Commanding State Forces * Lt -Col Maharaj Naharsinhji 
Rajkharch Officer Sardar Z N Gohel. 

Personal Staff Officer Captain Kalliansinh. 

Sar Nyayadhtsha and First Class Magistrate : U. J Shah, Esq , 
B.A , LL B 

Nyayadhisha and First Class Magistrate ; M V Sheth, Esq 
Medical Department : Dr. J. H. Kumbhani, M B.B S., D T.M , 
F.C.P S. 

Electrical Department : M. L. Patel, Esq , D.F.H (London) 

P W D Department • C. S. Malkan, Esq , B E (Civil), A M I E. 
Education Department * G. L, Pandya, Esq , M A , B T. 

Banking Department * Chandulal N. Shah, Esq 
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H IS Highness Farzand-i- 
Khas-i-Dowlat-i-Engli- 
SHIA Maharaja Sir 
Sayaji Rao Gaekwar Sena 
Khas Khel Samsher Bahadur, 
GCSI,GCIE,LLD, Maha- 
raja of Baroda 

Born • 1863 Ascended the 

gadi 1875 , Invested with full 
powers in 1881 

Educated . Privately 

Married In 1880 Shri 
Chimnabai Saheb, a princess 
belonging to the House of 
Tanjore, who died in 1885 

Married Second time in 
1885, Shri Chimnabai Saheb 
of the Ghatge family of the 
Dewas State 

Attended the Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931 The Minister 
was deputed to the third session of the Round Table Conference by 
His Highness, 1932. 

Publications 

(i) From Caesar to Sultan, (2) Famine notes, (3) Speeches; 
(4) Selected letters 

Recreation * Billiards, tennis, shooting, tiger-hunting, etc 

Address Baroda, Gujerat, Western India 

Heir : Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar 

Area of the State : 8,164 square miles 

Population 2,443,007 (1931) 

Revenue * Rs 276 98 lakhs. 

Salute : 21 guns 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President, 

Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, Kt , C I E , Dewan. 

COUNCILLORS. 

Shrimant Yuvaraj Pratapsinh Gaekwar (Karma Sachiv) 

Mr Ramlal Hiralal Desai, B A LL B (Mantra Sachiv) , 
Colonel Kumar Shivraj Singh, B A (Mantra Sachiv), 

Mr Ramchandrarao Shamrao Patil (Mane), B A., LL.B. 

(Ex-Officio Member) 
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ILJis Highness Devi- 
siNGHji, Ran A 
Saheb of Barwani (Minor) , 

Central India. 

Born : On 19th July 
1922. 

Ascended the gadi on 
2ist April 1930. 

Sisodia Rajput and a 
descendant of the Udaipur 
Ruling House. None of 
the rulers of Barwani was 
ever a tributary of any of the Malwa Chiefs. 

Being educated : At Daly College, Indore. 

Area of State : 1,178 square miles. 

Population : 1,41,110. 

Revenue : About Rs. 12 lacs 

Salute : ii guns. 

State Council appointed by Government to carry 
on Minority Administration. 

Dew an and President. 

Diwan Bahadur H, N. Gosalia, M.A., LL.B. 

Revenue Member. 

Khan Saheb Meherjibhoy Hormusji. 

Judicial Member. 

M. S. Dutt Chowdhary, Esq. B.A., LL.B. 
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S HRIMANT RaGHUNATHRAO 

Shankarrao alias Baba- 
SAHEB Pandit Pant Sa- 
cHiv, Madar Ul-Maham 
(most faithful) Ruler of Bhor 

Founder of Dynasty * — 
Shankaraji, member of Cabi- 
net (ministry) of eight, Chha- 
trapati Rajaram's time 1698 

Present Ruler : Born, 1878. 
Education, Collegiate. Ascend- 
ed Gadi, 1922. Representa- 
tive member of Princes’ 
Chamber (7 years). Trip to 
England and Continent of 
Europe, 1930. Audience with 
King-Emperor. 

Heir Shrimant Sadashiv- 
RAO alias Bhausaheb, B A. 

State Matters Area 910 sq. miles. Population : 141,546. 

Revenue * Rs 6,77,880. 9 guns Dynastic Salute bestowed for 
excellent administration and loyal and whole-hearted co-operation 
with British Government, 1927. Ruler enjoys full Internal 
Powers Reforms and improvements * — 

Administrative : Executive Council system started, 1925. 
Legislative Council established, 1928 and non-official majority 
and non-official Vice-President granted, 1933. Privy purse 
moderately fixed. 

Judicial : An Independent High Court's Scheme 

inaugurated, 1928. 

Educational : Primary Education made free, 1922. 
Scholarships and Freeships for higher education founded. 
Library built at Bhor, 1928. Shrimant Babasaheb is President 
of Poona Boy Scouts' Association. 

Local Self-Government Institutions : Bhor Municipality 
reconstituted and election-right granted, 1929. Taluka 
Local Boards established, 1932. 

General : A big bridge over Nira built, 1932. The State 
rendered varied and valuable help to Government in con- 
struction of Lloyd Dam at Bhatghar, 
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H IS Highness Bharat 
Dharam-indu 
Maharaja Sawai Sir Saw ant 
Singh Bahadur, K C I E , of 
Bijawar. 

Born: 25th November 
1877, ascended the Gadi 
in June 1900, was married 
first into the Bundelkhandi 
Ponwar family of Sonrai in 
Jhansi district and secondly 
in 1913 into that of Diwan 
Gajraj Singh, a jagirdar of 
Datia State who belongs to 
Karahiya family 



Son Maharaj Kumar Aman Singh ji. 

Area of the State: 973 square miles 

Population: 115,852 Gross revenue 3 J lakhs 

Salute : ii guns. 

Railway Station: Harpalpur, G I P. Railway, 57 miles lorry 
service 

ADMINISTRATION. 


Dtwan : ' 

Sardar Basheshar Sarup. 

Chief Secretary : 

Pandit Mahadeo Rao. 

Private Secretary : 

M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi. 


Revenue Officer: 

M. Ulfat Rai. 

Nazim * 

M. Rafat Ali Qurreshi 

[Acting). 

Superintendent of Police: 

M. Gulab Khan. 
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L ieutenant - General 
His Highness Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJ Raj 

Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromani Maharajah Sri 
Sir Ganga Singhji Bahadur, 
G.CSI, GC.IE, GCVO, 
GBE, KCB, A-D-C, 
LL D , Maharajah of Bikaner. 

Born • On 13th October 
1880 

Succeeded io the Gadt 
On 31st August 1887, and 
assumed full ruling powers 
in 1898 

His Highness was educated 
at the Mayo College, Ajmer 

His Highness was married in 1897 to the daughter of His 
late Highness the Maharawat of Partabgarh, who died on the 
19th August 1906 His Highness also married the daughter 
of the late Thakur of Sanwatsar in the Bikaner State, who also 
died in 1922. Subsequent to the demise of the first Maharani, 
His Highness married in 1908 the daughter of the Tazimi Pattedar 
of Bikamkore m Marwar. 

Heir-Apparent Maharaj Kumar Sri Sadul Singhji 
Bahadur, C V O 

Area of State . 23,317 square miles Population : 936,218. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,14,00,336. 

Salute Permanent 17 guns, local 19 guns and personal 19 guns. 

Prime Minister and Chief Councillor 
Sir Manubhai Nandshanker Mehta, Kt., C.S I , M A.. LL.B. 

Public Works and Home Minister. 

Col, Rao Bahadur Thakur Sadul Singhji of Bagseu, C I.E. 
Army Minister, 

Major-Gen. Rao Bahadur Thakur Hari Singhji of SattasaRi 
C.I.E, O.B.E. 

Revenue and Finance Minister. 

Major Maharaj Sri Mandhata Singhji Sahib. 
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H I s Highness Nazamud- 
DAULAH MuMTAZ-Ul- 

M u L K Momin-Khan 
Bahadur Dilaverjung 
Nawab Mirza Husain Yaver 
Khan Bahadur, Nawab of 
Cambay (A First Class 
State with powers to try 
capital offences) is a Mogul of 
Shiah Faith, of the Nazam-i- 
Sani Family of Persia 

Born : i6th May 1911 

Succeeded to the Gadi on 
21st January 1915 Ascended 
I3~I2-3 o (With full powers) 

Educated At Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, till April 
1928 ; spent a year in Europe 
accompanied by his tutor 
and companion 

Area of State : 392 sq miles 

Population : 87,761 (Census 1931) 

Revenue 10 lakhs (Normal) Salute ii guns 

Political Relations • — With the Government of India, through 
Agent to the Governor-General, Gujarat States, Baroda 

His Highness has prescribed a schedule of subjects in which 
His Highness has got plenary powers of disposal for joint delibera- 
tions with the Dewan and the Private Secretary Thus a 
miniature Cabinet form of Government has been introduced as a 
first step towards reform. 

Dewan. 

Dewan Bahadur Narmadashanker Devshanker 
Mehta, B.A. 

Private Secretary 

Lt.-Colonel H. S. Strong, C I E 
Chief Revenue Officer. 

Rao Saheb Purshottam Jogibhai Bhatt, B A., LL.B. 
Sar Nyayadhish. 

Shanubhai Matubhai Mazumdar, M.A., LL.B. 
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H IS Highness 
Raja Ram Singh, 
the present Ruler of 
‘ Chamba State, is a Rajput 
of the Surajbansi Race 
and the progenitors of the 
dynasty have ruled in 
Chamba for fourteen 
hundred years. 

Born : 17th October 
1890 ; ascended the Gadi 
in September 1919 ; 
installed in May 1920 

Educated : In Chamba 
and in the Aitchison 
College, Lahore. 

Married : The daughter of Raja Raghunath Singh 
of Jaswan in 1912. 

Recreation : Shooting, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey and 
Football. 

Heir-Apparent : Shri Tikka Lakshman Singh, born 
December 1924. 

Salute : li guns. 

Address : Chamba, Punjab, India. 

Chief Secretary : Rai Bahadur Lala Madho Ram. 
Area of the State : 3,216 square miles. 

Population : 1,46,870. 

Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000, 

Chamba is one of the oldest principalities in India 
and has been ruled by the same dynasty since its founda- 
tion in A.D. 550. 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Rama V a r m a . 


■ -^ 4*1 


iri Rama V a r m a , 

Maharaja of Cochin. /'•' „ ' 

Born: 30th December * ' 

sq. miles and a population 
of 1,205,016. It is bound- 
ed on the north by British Malabar, on the east by Malabar, 
Coimbatore and Travancore, on the south by Travancore 
and on the west by Malabar and the Arabian Sea 

In point of Education the State takes the 2nd place 
among the Indian States and Provinces. It owns 3 
Colleges, 44 High Schools, 102 Lower Secondary Schools 
and 923 Primary Schools. 

The State maintains 52 Hospitals and Dispensaries 
Local administration is carried on by four Municipalities 
in the four important towns and 86 Panchayats m the 
Villages. 

The Government of the State is carried in the narne 
and under the control of His Highness the Maharaja 
who is the fountain head of all authority in the State. 
The Chief Minister and Executive Officer of the State 
is the Diwan. To help the Government a Legislative 
Council with a predominant non-official majority has 
been constituted. 

His Highness enjoys a salute of 17 guns. 

The present Diwan of the State is C. G. Herbert, 
Esquire, I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharanaji Shri 
Bhawani Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, Danta 
State, Rajputana 

Born 13th September 
1899 A D. The Ruhng family 
of Danta belongs to the 
celebrated clan of Parmar 
Rajputs The founder of the 
State, His Highness Mahara- 
naji Shri Jasrajji came from 
Sind and established the State 
by way of conquest in 1068 
A D 

Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Ascended the Gadi loth 
March 1926. 

Area of the State 347 sq miles Population 26,172. 
Revenue Rs 1,77,075 Salute 9 guns hereditary 

The State enjoys full plenary powers, and the Ruler is a 
Member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. Succes- 
sion to Gadi is governed by primogeniture 

Heir-Apparent * Maharajakumar Shri Prithiraj Singhji 
Saheb Bahadur, born 22nd July 1928 

Junior Maharaj Kumar Shri Madhusudan Singhji, born 
31st May 1933 

Places of interest : Shri Ambaji, Shri Koteshwarji and Shri 
Kumbhanaji are the places of interest and holy pilgrimage 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Dewan Mr Ramprasad Bapalal Divanji, B A (Retired 
Senior Superintendent and Acting Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of Bombay, Revenue Department) . 

Naib-Dewan Maharaj Shri Prithi Singhji Saheb 

Revenue Commissioner Maharaj Shri Narayan Singhji 
Saheb 

Private Secretary . Babu Bishram Singhji 
First Class Magistrate • Mr P. P Desai, B A , LL B 
Assistant Revenue Officer : Mr. R P Kanhere, B Ag. 
Medical Officer : Dr R. I. Munim, M B.B S. 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Loken- 
DRA Sir Govind 
S iNH Ju Deo Bahadur, 

G.C I E., K.C.S I , Ruler 
of Datia. 

Born : 1886 Ascended 
the Gadi on 28th August 
1907. 

His Highness is a Patron 
of St John Ambulance 
Association, Vice-Patron of 
National Horse Breeding 
and Show Society, Vice- 
President of Red Cross 
Society and All-India Baby 
Week Society, Vice-Patron 
of Girl Guide Association, Indian Empire, besides being a 
member of several Societies, Associations and Clubs 

He contributed about 7 lakhs during the War, has 
presented Lord Reading’s statue to the Imperial Capital, 
Delhi, and has built several beautiful buildings of public 
utility in his own capital including Lord Hardinge Hospital 
and Lady Willingdon Girls’ School. 

Besides shooting several big game in South-East Africa 
in 1 912-13 he has shot 154 tigers in India 

His Highness celebrated his Silver Jubilee in 1933 

Constitution : The administration is carried on through 
the Chief Minister, who is the central administrative 
authority. The Chief Minister is assisted by the Heads of 
departments and advised by the Legislative Council which 
was constituted in 1924. 

Chief Minister: Sir Azizuddin Ahmed, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., I.S.O.. K.B. 

Area of the State : 912 square miles. 

Population : 158,834. 

Revenue : About Rs, 18 lakhs. 

Address : Datia, Central India. 
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Born 5th November 1908. 


R ana Shri Dalip Singhji 
Bahadur. Rana of 
Dhami State, (Simla 
Hills), Punjab. Descendant of 
the great and illustrious Warrior 
King Pnthviraj Chowan, of 
Delhi. Dhami is the only 
Chowan State in Simla Hills. 

The Ruling House of Dhami 
took no mean part in estabhsh- 
ing firmly the far-flung British 
Empire in the Punjab, and these 
services were appreciated by the 
British Government. 

The present Ruler, Rana 
Shn Dalip Singhji Bahadur, is 
a Surajbansi Rajput. 

Resumed Full Powers in 1931. 


Educated At the Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and Aitchison 
Chiefs’ College, Lahore , besides this he received training in Settle- 
ment, Revenue works, Forest, Politics and Judicial work, etc., under 
able Bntish Officers. 


Married : The daughter of the Ruler of Tharoch State. 
Recreation Shooting, Tennis and other manly games. 
Heir-Apparent Shrimant The Yuvraj, horn in 1928. 

Shnmati Rajkuman and Shn Rajkumar were born in 1926 and 
1933, respectively. 


Area . 29 square miles. 

Revenue * Rs. 50,000. 

Population 6,000. 

Communications and buildings greatly improved. 

The representative of His Impenal Majesty the King Emperor, 
His Excellency the Viceroy, on invitation honours the Ruler and his 
State by paying visits almost annually to the State. 

Residence and address The Palace Dhami, Dhami State (Simla 
Hills), Punjab. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Anand Rao Puar Saheb 
Bahadur (Minor), Ruler 
of Dhar State, C I. 

Born • 24th November, 1920 
Adopted by Her late High- 
ness the Dowager Maharani 
Saheba, D B E , on ist August, 

1926 

Succeeded to Gadt On the 
1st of August, 1926 

Education . His Highness is 
receiving education at the Daly 
College, Indore, under the 
guidance of an European Guar- 
dian and Tutor, Captain M S 
Harvey Jones 

Salute . 15 guns. 

Area of the State * 1,800 24 
square miles 

Average Revenue of the State 
Rs 30,00,000 including revenue of the Khasgi, Thakurates, Bhumats 
and Jagirs, etc. Popw/afion 243,52 1. 

Railway Station * Mhow — 33 miles. Rutlam — 60 miles on 
B B & C I Lines 

COUNQL OF ADMINISTRATION. 

Dewan and President, Council of Administration of the State and 
Khasgi Karhhari 
Dewan Bahadur K. Nadkar 
Member (without portfolio) of the Executive Council * 

Rao Bahadur Shrimant Maharaj Setu Ramji Saheb Puar 
Home and Revenue Member 
Mr. Raghunath Sahae 
Military Member 
Mr Raghunath Sahai (Acting) 

Judicial Member 
Mr M. N Khory, b a , ll b 

Consultative Member and Assistant to the Dewan in the Finance Branch : 
Raj Seva Sakta Mr Venkat Rao C Palkar 
Consultative Members : 

Pandit Purnashankar Raj Jotishi. 

Thakur Jaswant Singhji of Bidwal 
Durbar and Council Secretary * 

Mr. B S. Bapat, m a , ll b 
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H IS Highness 

Maharana S h r I 
Vi J A YADE V j I Mohande VJ I 
R A N A, Raja Saheb of 
Dharampur. 

Born : 1885 

Ascended the Gadi * 1921. 

Educated at the Raj- 
kumar College, Rajkot. 

Married in 1905 A. S 
Rasikkunverba, daughter 
of His Highness Maharana 
Shri Gambhirsinhji, Maharaja Saheb of Rajpipla, and after 
her demise m 1907 A. S. Manharkunverba, daughter of 
Kumar Shri Samantsmhji of Palitana 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Narhardevji. 

A rea of the State : About 800 square miles. 

Population: About 115,000. 

Revenue : Rs 12 J lakhs. 

Salute : ii guns personal. 

SECRETARIAT SYSTEM. 

Political Secretary : 

Mr. Dullabhdas Vithaldas Saraiya, b.a , ll b 

Huzur Personal Assistant * 

Mr. Bhogilal Jagjivan Mody. 

Revenue Secretary : 

Mr. Shantishanker Jeshanker Desai, b.a. 

General Secretary : 

Mr. Pranlal Dullabhji Kamdar, b.a., ll.b. 
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S REE Shref Sree Raja Sankar 
Pratap Singh Deo Mahindra 
Bahadur, Ruler of DhenUanal, 
a full fledged State in direct relation- 
ship with the Government of India, 
conspicuous for its traditional devo- 
tion and loyalty to the British 
Crown 

Born 1904 

Educated In Rajkumar College. 

Raipur and Government Ravcn- 
shaw College, Cuttack 

His Highness belongs to the 
famous Kachhawa Rajput family. 

Mamed The eldest daughter 
of the Ruler of Seraikela, a descend- 
ant c)f Rathor origin 

Succeeded to the Gadi in 1918 
Area 1,463 square miles 
Population 284,328 

DURBAR*S EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President and Prime Minister Rajkomar N P Singh Dko, B A 
Judicial and Pohtiial Minister Disw an Bahadur 1 ) N Das, A 
Development Minister Rajkumar S P Singh Deo. A 

DURBAR SECRETARIAT. 

Military Secretary Subedar (iiiniamoni Mohamansingh 
(Recipient of Indian P(>licc Medal ) 

Deputy Superintendent * V S Dora, Esq 
Private Secretary Benoy Ghose, h'sQ . B.A. 

Assistant Private Secretary I^andii Bamadrb Rath 
Revenue Secretary Pandit Sikharkswar Mishka 
Tahasildar P C Mohapafra, Esq .BA. Mukunda Pradhan, 
Esq , B a . N C Mohanty, Esq , K C Mohanty, Esq 

Conservator of Forests S B D C Patnaik, B A . M R H 
Commissioner of Police and Excise Rai Bahadur B B Burman 
Assistant Commissioners ’ Pandit G Mishra, BA, 18 Dual, 
Esq , B L 

Chief Medical Officer Dr S Rao, M B . B Sc 

Secretary of Secondary Education M S BiswalEsq . M A , B Ed. 

Secretary of Primary Education H Mohanty, Esq 

Engineer {Offg ) P W D Mr R Behera 

Scouting Deputy Camp Chief Rajkumar G P Singh Deo 

Organising Secretary * Benoy Ghosh, Esq., B.A 

AGRICULTURE AND IRRIGATION DEPARTMENT. 
Superintendent of Village Up-hft and Rural Reconstruction 
N K. Rai, Esq 

SuperinteriderU of Agriculture and Irrigation : B Samantrai, Esq. 

JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

Chief Justice * Dewan Bahadur D N Das, B A 
Sub- Judge Pandit J K Mishra, M A , B L 
Sub- Divisional Oficers * Mr. N A. J. Anderson , Pandit G. C 
Mohapatra, B a. 
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L T.-Col. His Highness 
Rais-ud-Daula Sipah- 
dar-ul-Mulk Saramad 
Raj Hai Hind Maha- 

RAJADHIRAJA SrI SaWAI 

Maharaj Rana Sir Udai 
Bhan Singh Lokindar 
Bahadur, Diler Jang Jai 
Deo, G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, 
K C.V.O., Maharaj Rana of 
Dholpur. 

Born : On 12th February 
1893. 

Succeeded : To the Gadi 
in March 1911 and assumed 
full ruling powers in 1913 

His Highness was educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
where he passed the Diploma examination and won several 
prizes. 

Married : To the daughter of the Sardar of Badrukha 
in Jmd State. Area of State : 1,221 square miles. 

Population: 2,54,986. Revenue: Rs 16,37,000. 

Salute : Permanent 15 guns and personal 17 guns. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President: H, H. The Maharaj Rana Bahadur 
Nawab Rustam Ali Khan 

Political Secretary : A N. Thorpe, Esq., 

Revenue Secretary i R. S. R. B. Munshi Kunj Behari Lal. 
Financial Secretary : Pandit Kaladhar Tewari, 

Personal Secretary : Rai Sahib Munshi Din Dayal, B. A. 
Military Secretary : General Sardar Raghubir Singh. 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Shri Sir Ghanshyam- 
siNHji, GCI.E, K.C. 

S I , Maharaja Raj Saheb of 
Dhrangadhra in Kathiawar. 

Born ’ In 1889, and suc- 
ceeded to the Gadi m 1911. 

Educated . R a j k u m a r 
College, Rajkot, and later in 
England with private tutors 
under guardianship of Sir 
Charles Ollivant 

Married Five times 
Has three sons (i) Maharaj 
Yuvraj Kumar Shri Mayur- 
dhwajsinhji, (2) Maharaj 
Kumar Shri V'lrendrasinhji, 

{3) Maharaj Kumar Shri 
Dharmendrasinhji 

Area of the State * 1,167 square miles exclusive of the State’s 

portion of the lesser Runn of Cutch Population • 88,961, 

Annual Revenue Rs. 25,00,000 Dynastic Salute i^Guns. 

Dewan . Raj Rana Shri Mansinhji S Jhaia, C I K 

HUZUR OFnCE PERSONNEL. 

Personal Assistant : Rana Shri Sahalsinhji S. Jhala 
Military Secretary * Rao Bahadur Rana Shri Dadubha 
S Jhala. 

Private Secretary: Kao Sahkb Chimanlai. A. Mp.hta, 
B.A S T C. 

Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jaswantsinhji D Jhala 
Judicial Secretary . Amritlal V Modi, M A , LL B 
Political Secretary ; Anantrai N Manker, M A 

Assistant Private Secretary : Rana Shri Ramsinhji M. 
Jhala, B Com 

Chief Agricultural Products : Cotton, Jowar, Bajri and Wheat. 
Principal Industries : 

Salt and manufacture of Soda Alkalis at Shn S*akti 
Alkali Works, Dhrangadhra, which is the first 
and only work of the land in India 
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H IS Highness Rai- 
Rayan, Mahi-Ma- 

HENDRA, MAHARAJADHI- 
RAj Maharawal Shri 
Lakshman Singhji 
Bahadur of Dungarpur 
belongs to the Ada branch 
of the Sisodia Rajputs of 
whom the Maharana of 
Udaipur is the head. The 
Rulers of Dungarpur are 
descended from Samant 
Singh, elder son of Kshem 
Singh, who ruled over Mewar in the beginning of the 
13th century of the Vikram era. 

Born : 1908. 

Ascended the Gadi 1918. 

Educated : At the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Married : In 1920 to the daughter of the late Raja 
of Bhinga in U. P. and a second time in 1928 to a Princess 
of Kishengarh, the second daughter of His late Highness 
Maharaja Madan Singhji Bahadur of Kishengarh. 

i 

Heir : Maharaj Kumar Shri Mahipal Singhji jl 

Bahadur. 

Area of State : 1,460 square miles, j 

Population : 2,27,000. | 

Average Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. * 

Salute : 15 guns. | 
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H IS Highness Shree 
Bh AGVAT S I N H J E E , 

G C.I E , M D , 

FRCPE.. MB CM. 

MRCP. DCL, LED. 

ERSE. MRA.S, MRI 
(GB). F.CP & SB. 

H P.A C . Fell Bom 
University. MaharajaThakorc 
Saheb of Gondal 

Born 1865 

Assumed Full Powers. 1884. 

Educated at the Raj ku mar 
College, Rajkot, and at the 
University of Edinburgh 

His Highness was married to 
Nandkunverba, the daughter 
of H H Maharana Shri Naran Dcvji of Dharampur 

Author of , ** A History of Aryan Medical Science," A Journal 

of a visit to England 

Hetr Yuvaraj Shri Bhojrajji 

Area of State 1,024 square miles Population 2,05,846. 
Revenue Rs. 50,00,000 Salute * ii guns 

PRINaPAL OFFICERS. 

Khangx Karhhart * P P. Buch 
Secretary : Miss J D Rathod, B A 
Huzur Secretary ; P B Joshi, B A. 

Nyaya Mantri * T P Sampat, B A , LL B 
Sar Nyayadhtsh * K J Sanghani, B A , LL B 
Vasulatt Adhtkart P W. Mehta, BA 
Manager and Engtneer-in-Chief P G Das 
Police Superintendent ' H S Sanghani 
Bandhkam Adhikari : V C Mehta, B A , B E 
Khajancht ’ P B Joshi, B A 

Chief Medical Officer: M K S Bhupatsinhji, L R C P., 

m.r cs. dtm, mb, BCh. 

Vtdya Adhikari : C B Patel, B.A. 

Durban Vakil : L. K Shukla, B.A , LL B. 
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R aja Bahadur Nab a Kishork 

Chandra Singh Maroraj 
Jagadeb, MRAS, FRSA 
(London), Ruler of Hindol in the Eastern 
States Agency, in direct political relation 
with the Government of India. 

Ongtn The Ruler of the State belongs 
to the Ganga Dynasty tracmg his descent 
from Kapilendra Deb, a famous sovereign 
of the Orissa Kingdom in the 15th century 
Born On the 14th June 1891. 

Succeeded to the Musnad On the loth 
February 1906 and invested with rulmg 
powers on the 20th October 1913 

Fducated At Ravenshaw Collegiate 
School, Cuttack, and finally passed the 
Diploma Examination from the Rajkuraar 
College, Raipur (C P ) 

Mamed In 1912 the eldest daughter of the Raja Saheb of Khanar in C P , a 
descendant of the Chowhan origin On the demise of the first Rani re-mamed the onl> 
daughter of the Raja Saheb of Ihuamal, Rampur.of the well-known Nag Family 

Jubraj Shnman Pratap Chandra Singh Deo, the Heir- Apparent, born on the 12th 
October 1917 

Area }i2 square miles Population 48,897 

MANTRl MANDAL. 

Pradhan Sack IV 

Kasira Saihiv 
Dharma Sachiv 


NVA^A S\CH1V 
Artha Sachiv 



VICHAR PARISAD. 

judge Court Sub Judge’s Court Revenue Oiurt 

Magistrate’s Couit Sub Magistrate’s Court Dharmadhyaksh Court 


ADHIKARY BIVAG. 

Edutational Superintendent 
jail Simerintendent 
Oflfire Superintendent 
Garage Superintendent 
Chief Medical Ofiiter 


Chief Police Officer 
horest Officer 
P W D Officer 
Audi tor-in -Chief 
Controller of the Pala< e 


General Veniat ular education is imparted free in the State Sicholarships for higher 
education have been founded The State Hospital gives every sort of medical help free to 
all irrespective of caste and creed 

Importation of liquor is prohibited Village Panchayats have been introduced almost 
in every important village 

All public buildings have been electrified and street lighting of the town is conducted 
by electricity as well State Telephone Service Imks Institutions, Officers’ Quarters, Police 
Stations m the interior and the nearest Railway Station 

Address P O Hindol (Onssa) Railway Station Hindol Road (B N Railway) 
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H IS Exalted Highkes^ Ristom-i- 
Doweah, Arasti3-i Zaman, It 
General Muzafearul - Mulk 
Wal-Mamauk, Nawab Sir Mir 
Osman Ali Khan Bahadur, Fateh |unc 
S iPAH Salar, Faithful Ally of the British 
Government, Niramud-Doula, Nizam ul- 
Mulk Asaf Jah, G C S I , G B E , Nizam 
of Hyderabad 

Born 1886 
Ascended the throne 1911 
Educated Privately 
Mamed in X906 Dulhan Pasha, daughter 
of Nai\ab Jehangir Jung, a aobUman 
representing a collateral branch of the 
Nizam's family 

He%t The Nawab Mir Himavat \u 
Khan Bahadur, Azam Jah 

Area of the State 82,698 squaie miles 
Population 14,146,148 
Revenue Rs 892 43 lakhs 
Salute 21 guns 

The State has a Legislative Council 
of twenty members ei^ht of whom are 
elected and an Executive Council of six 
ofhuals with a Prt'sidont It maintains its own pajx r luriituv and lomage, 
postal system, railways and army It has a University with six Arts Coll(‘ges including one 
for women and (Alleges for Engineering, Medicim , Kiw and 1 1 .u hing It has also an Honours 
(xiUegc affiliated to Madras University, a College for J.iginlars and a (ollege of Physical 
Education lliere are also a Central Cottage Industrns Institute, a tfutral Itchnical 
Institute and an Observatory The State is of great historic al and ar« ha>ologi<al intc'rest, 
as within its limits, are situated many old capitals of anc u nt and niediev t| Dice an Kingdom^ 
famous forts, temples, mosques and shnnes and the wonderful Buddhist sculptures and 
paintings of Ellora and Ajanta 

Capital Hyderabad — Population 466,<x>o It is the fourth largest lity in the Indian 
Empire The city is beautifully situated on the banks of tin nve r Musi, with hue public 
buildings, broad cemented roacis, good electricity and water supply and an efiKifiit bus 
service run by the State Railway Among interesting places are the Char Minar, the Mecca 
Masud, the fort and tombs of Golconda and the large artihi lal reservoirs* the Osn an Sagar 
and the Himayat Sagar 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, 

President 

Raja Rajavan Rajah Sir Kishen Pekshad Maharaja IUhadur, Yaminus Sait anath, 

G C I E 

tducatum. Medical and Military Depts Member 
Nawab Waliud Dowlak Bahadur. 

Finance and Railway Member 
Nawab Sir Akbar HiiDari 
Revenue and Police Member 
Lt -Col Sir Richard Chkm-vix Irlnch 
Judicial Member 

Nawab Luteud Dowlah Bahadur 
Public Works Member. 

Nawab Aqxel Jung Bamadi r 
Political Member 

Nawab Mahdi Yar Jong Bahadur. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja Dhiraj 
Shree Himmat Singhjx of Idar 
— The Idar House was founded 
200 years ago by two brothers of the 
Maharaja of Jodhpur His Highness 
Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji is the 
loth of this illustrious line, and the 
grandson of the well known soldier and 
statesman, His Highness Maharaja Major 
General Sir Pratap Singbji Sahib of 
Jodhpur fame Maharaja Himmat Singh 
succeeded to the Gadi on the sudden 
death of His Highness Maharaja Sir 
Dowlat Singh on the 14th April 1931. 

Dorn On and September 1899 

Married in the year 1908 to Shree 
Jawahar Kunwar Sahiba, the eldest 
daughUr of Raja of Khandela m the 
Jaipur State 

His Highness received his education at 
the Mayo College, Ajmer, where he 
remained for 5J years, leaving it after a brilliant career in 1910 He attained his 
diploma standing first in the list of candidates from all the Chief Colleges in India 
and was awarded His Excellency the Viceroy’s medal He won every class prize from 
the fifth to the diploma, five prizes for English and eleven others for various subjects He 
won prizes in each division in succession for riding, and represented the College against the 
Aitchison College for 3 years at tent pegging, and also at tennis For several years he was 
captain of one or other of the jumor football or cricket elevens, and he was one of the 
best and keenest polo players in the college 

As will be seen, he upheld his family tradition as a horseman From boyhood he was 
keen on hunting and pigsticking and before he had joined the College at the age of 10, he had 
accounted for many panther and bear to his own rifle. His Highness now keeps a racing 
stable and has had many successes These active sports are not his only recreation for he 
has a good ear for music and is interested in paintmg and photography 

On leaving the college. His Highness Maharaja Shree Himmat Singhji took an active 
part in the State administration being appointed to His late Highness’ Council, and later for 
several years was m charge of the administration under His late Highness’ personal directions 
He gained further practical experience from an extensive tour throughout India in X929-30 
He was therefore well qualified to take up his responsibilities as Ruler of His State when he 
ascended the Gadi of Idar Since his accession in 1931, many schemes of improvement have 
been maugurated which concern the soual welfare of his subjects, their education, industries 
and agriculture His Highness has embarked on an ambitious programme of reform and 
advancement which it is expected his experience and keen personal interest will enable him 
to carry through successfully 

His Highness has got two sons, Maharaja Kumars Shree Daljit Singh ji and Amar 
Singhji, the eldest Maharaja Kumar Shree Daljit Singhji, the heir apparent, was bom in 1917 

SaluU . X 5 Guns. Area 1,669 sq. miles. Revenue Rs ax Lacs 

Diwan Rai Bahadur Raj Rattan Jagannath Bhandari, M A , LL.B 
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H IS Highness Mahara- 
jADHiRAj Raj Rajesh- 
WAR Sawat Shree 
Yeshwant Rao Holkar 
Bahadur, Maharaja of Indore 
Born: 6th September 1008 
Accession * 26th February 
1926 

Investiture ' gth May 1930 
Educated * In England 1920 
23 and again at Christ Churchy 
Oxford , 1926-29 

Married In 1924 a daugh- 
ter of the Junior Chief of 
Kagal (Kolhapur) 

Daughter Princess Ushadevi. 
b 20th October 1933 
Invited delegate to the 
R T C in 1931 

Area of State : 9,902 square miles Population. 1,^25,000 

Revenue * Rs 1,33,00,000 

Salute 19 guns (21 guns within State). 

Address Indore, Central India 
Recreation Tennis, Cricket and Shik.ir 

STATE CABINET. 

President 

Wazir-ud-Dowlah Rai Bahadur S M IUpna, 

C I E , B A , B Sc . LL B , Prime Munster 
MEMBERS. 

Adviser to the State 

Sir Govind D Madgavkar, Kt , I C.S (Retired). 
Revenue Minister 

Mashir Bahadur Rao Saheb K B Tilloo 
Home Minister : 

Muntazim-i-Khas Bahadur V P Bhandarkar 
Honorary Minister without portfolio : 

Sardar R K Zanane, B A 

Member for Medical, Jails and Health dv Sanitation Departments . 
Lx -Col J R J. Tyrrell, C I E , IMS. (Retired). 

Member for Customs, Excise, Commerce and Industry Departments. 
Mashir Bahadur S V Kanungo, M A 
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S H R I M A N T ShAMKARRAO 

Appasaheb Patwar- 
DHAN, Chief of Jam- 
khandi 

Born 1906 

Invested with full powers 
in May 1926 

Educated in the Rajaram 
College, Kolhapur, and then 
privately 

Married m 1924 Shrimant 
Soubhagyavati Lilavatibai- 
saheb, Ranisaheb of Jamkhandi, 
daughter of Madhavrao Moresh- 
war, the late Chief, the Pant 
Amatya of Bavada 

Hetr Shrimant Parashu- 
RAMRAo Bhausahrb, the 
Yuvaraj, now in his ninth year 
Daughter Shrimant Indira 
Raje ahas Taisaheb, now in her 
eighth year 

Area oj State : 524 s(piare miles Population , 1,14,282. 

Revenue Ks 9,02,515 Capital Town Jamkhandi. 

The State for purposes of administration is divided into two 
Talukas, Jamkhandi and Kundgol and three Thanas, Wathar, Pathakal 
and Dhavalpun The present Ruler has been pleased to institute a 
separate High Court Bench and the judicial and executive branches of 
the administiation have been separated He has also gone ahead in 
the matter of jKipularismg the administration by the inauguration of a 
Representative Assembly of the people Elementary and secondary 
education have all along been free m the State The present Ruler 
has made even Higher Collegiate Education free for his subjects by 
endowing fifty freeships in the Sir Parashurambhau College, Poona, 
80 named in l^loved memory' of his revered father the late Captain Sir 
Parashuramrao Bhau Saheb He is also the elected President of the 
Shikshan Prasarak Mandali, Poona 

The Chief Saheb has been a representative member of the Prmces 
Chamber for Group IV for the last six years He has again been 
elected this year The State has provided for Free Medical Aid. 

Diwan Mr R K Bal, B A , LL B , He is also the ex officio 
President of the Jamkhandi State Representative 
Assembly and High Court Judge 

Sarnyayadhish Mr B B Mahabal, B A , LL B 
Revenue Officer . Mr H C. Patwardhan, B A 
Private Secretarv . Mr M B Mahajan, B A., LL B 
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H IS Highness Sidi 
Muhammad Khan 
Nawab Sahbb of 

Janjira 

Born * March 7th, 1914. 

Succeeded • To the Gadi on 
2nd May 1922. Was invested 
with full Ruling powers on 
9th November 1933. 

Educated * At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, where he took 
the Diploma with distinction 
in 1930 Received instruction 
in admmistration, politics and 
agriculture m the Deccan Col- 
lege, Poona, and admimstrative 
training m the Mysore State. 

Married: On the 14th November 1933 to the Shahajadi 
Saheba of the Jaora State m Central India. 

Area 379 square miles 
Population : 110,388. 

Revenue : Rs. 8,85,000. 

Salute : 11 guns permanent, 13 guns local. 

Prmcipal sources of State income are Agriculture, Forest, Abkari 
and Customs. 

PRINCIPAL STATE OmCERS. 

Dewan: Rao Bahadur H. B. Kotak, BA., LL.B., J.P. 

Sa/r Nyayadhish : Mr. Ramkrishna Babajz Dalvi. 

Sadar Tahasildar : Mr. Sxdi Jafar Sidi Mahmud Shekhani, 
B A , LL.B. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. A. F. DaSilva Gomes, L.R.C.P., 
L.R.C.S. (Edm.), L.F.P S. (Glas ), L. M. Publin). 

Chief Engineer : Mr. V. V. Deodhar, B.E, 

Customs Inspector : Sidi Ibrahim Sidi Abdu Rahman Khanzade. 
Excise Inspector : Mr. D. V. Desai. 

Mamlatdar, Jafarabad : MR. G. A. Diche. 
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L ieutenant-Colonel His 
Highness Fakhrud 
D A u L A H Nawab Sir 
Mohammad Iftikhar Alt 
Khan Bahadur, Saulet-e- 
Jang, K.C.I.E., Nawab 
of Jaora. 

Born : 1883. 

Ascended the Gadi in 1895. 

Educated at the Daly 
College, Indore. Served in 
the Imperial Cadet Corps for 
fifteen months till 1902, and 
is Honorary Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the British Army. 

Mamed : His Highness' 
first marriage was celebrated 
in 1903, 2nd marriage in 1905 
and the 3rd in the year 1921. 

Heir-Apparent • Nawabzada Mohammad Usman 
Ali Khan Sahib 

Area of State . 601 square miles 

Population : 100,204. Revenue : 12,00,000. 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President : His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur. 
Vice-President & Chief Secretary : 

Khan Bahadur Sahibzada Mohammad Serfraz Ali Khan. 

Secretary : 

Mr. Nasrat Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B. (Alig.) 
Member. 

Nawabzada Mohammed Nasir Ali Khan Sahib. 
Military Secretary : Nawabzada Mohammed Mumtaz 
Ali Khan Sahib. 

Secretary, Public Health Department : 

Sahibzada Mir Nasiruddin Ahmed Sahib. 

Private Secretary : Major P. F. Norbury, D.S.O., I.A. 
Judicial Secretary and Judge, Chief Court : 

Mr. Serajur Rehman Khan, Bar.-at-Law. 

Revenue Secretary: Mirza Mohammad Aslam Beg. 
Finance Member : Seth Govindramjl 
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J AS DAN is the premier 
Kathi State and the Rulers 
are Saketiya Suryavanshi 
Khshtriyas, being descen- 
dants of Katha. the younger 
son of the Suryavanshi Maha- 
raja, Karan Shruta, of 
Ayodhya 

The Kathis have, since 
their advent to this Province, 
effected a change in the name 
of the Province from Saurash- 
tra to Kathiawad, and they 
are one of the most important 
and influential tribes on the 
westernmost coast of India. 

Darbar Shree Ala Khachar 
is the present Ruler of Jasdan 
He was born on 4th November 
1905. He was educated at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and 
has passed the Diploma examination. 

He succeeded to the Gadi in June, 1919. and assumed the 
reins of State administration on ist December, 1924 
Hetr : Yuvraj Shree Shivraj aged three years. 

Area of the State : 296 square miles including about 13 

square miles of non- jurisdictional territory. 

Population : 36,632 including non-junsdictional territory. 

Revenue : (gross) Rs six lacs nearly 

All education is free throughout the State. 

Medical relief at the Hospital, etc., is also supplied free. 
Importation of liquor is prohibited. 

Cultivators are granted permanent heritable tenure with 
rights of full ownership over their holdings and are protected 
against usury by special rules for settlement of money- 
lenders* claims. 

Village Panchayats introduced in twenty villages with 
a non-ofiicial president. 

Subordinate land-holders have recently been granted the 
unusual privilege of exemption from resorting to the Civil 
Court for adjudication of their inier-se disputes. These are 
now settled through the Arbitration Court presided over by 
the Nyayadhish. 
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L t. His Highness Drae- 

MADIVAKAR MaHARAJA- 
DHIRAJ MaHARAJ RaNA 
Shri Rajendra Singh Ji 
Dev Bahadur of Jhalawar 
State 

Born : 15th July, 1900. 
Ascended the gadt : 1929. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and the 
School of Rural Economy, 
University of Oxford. 

Married : The daughter 
of Thakore Saheb of Kotda- 
Sangani, Kathiawar, in 1920. 
Has one son. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj 
Kumar Shri Virendra 


Singh Ji Bahadur, bom in Oxford on 27th September, 1921. 


His Highness is a keen sportsman ; and has a taste for music, 
agriculture and hne arts. He is a member of the Royal Institu- 
tion of Great Britain, Bombay Natural History Society, The 
Delhi Flying Club and the Imperial Delhi Gymkhana Club ; was 
a Lieutenant in the I. T. F. ii/i9th Hyderabad Regiment, and 
was attached for some time to the ist/i9th Hyderabad Regiment 
( Russers ) at Fort Sandeman, Baluchistan. Now Honorary 
Lieutenant in ist/i9th Hyderabad Regiment (Russers.) 


Area of the State : 810 square miles. 
Population : 107,890. 

Reveniee : Rs. 8,02,608. 

Permanent Salute : 13. 


STATE CABINET. 

Prime Minister. 

Lt.-Col. R. a. E. Benn, C.I.E., I.A., (Retd.) 
Judicial Minister. 

Rai Bahadur Raj Ratnakar Bhaya Shadi Lal Ji, 
B.A., LL.B. 

Home Minister. 

Raj Ratna B. Mitthan Lal Ji. 
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L T-Col, His Highness Raj 
Rajeshwar Saramad 
Rajai Hind Maha- 
raja Dhiraj Sir Umaid 
S iNGHji Sahib Bahadur, 

GCIE, KCSI., KCVO, 
ruler of the Jodhpur State 

Born: 1903 Ascended the 
gadi 1918. 

Educated at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer 

Mamed : Daughter of 

Thakur Jey Singh Bhati of 
Umednagar in 1921. Has 
four sons and one daughter 

Hetf^ Apparent: Maharaj Kumar Sri Hanwant Singh 
Sahib, bom in 1923 

Area of the State: 36.021 square miles. 

Population: 2,125,982 

Revenue: Rs 1,40,00,000. Permanent Salute, I'j ,\oc, 3 X ig 

STATE COUNCIL. 

President. 

His Highness the Maharaja Sahib Bahadur. 

Chief Minister & Finance Minister. 

Mr. J. W. Young, O.B.E. 

Judicial Minister. 

Rao Bahadur Thakur Chain Singhji, M.A., LL.B., 
OF Pohkaran. 

Home Minister. 

Thakur Madho Singhji of Sankhwas. 

Revenue Minister. 

Mr. J. B. Irwin, D.S.O., M.C., I.C.S. 
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R ana Bhagat Chand 
Bahadur, C.S.L, 
Raja of Jubbal State, 
Simla HiUs, Punjab. 

Belongs to the Rathor 
clan of Rajputs. 

Born . I2th October 1888. 
Resumed Full Powers : 
1910. 

Educated at the Aitchison 
Chief's College, Lahore. 

Married : To Leilaba 

Sahiba, the daughter of His 
Highness Maharaja Sahib 
of Gondal. 

Residence ' Jubbal . Simla 
Hills and Hainault, Simla. 
Heir Tika Digvijai Chand, horn 1913. Married to 
Hemant Kunwar, daughter of His Highness Late Raja 
Sahib of Narsinghgarh. 

Younger Children : K. Narbir Chand, L Lokendra 
Singh, K. Birendra Singh, Kumari Umavati H.H. Rani 
Sahib Bilaspur and K, Ilawati. 

Area : 288 square miles. Population 27,124. 

Revenue : 8,00,000. 

Tributary States to Jubbal: Ranwin, Thakur Kedar 
Singh Dhadi, Thakur Dharam Singh. 

The Raja Rana Sahib owns an Estate in Dehra Dun 
District U. P. where a large sugar factory has been erected. 
The State forests are one of the most valuable conifer forests 
in India and are worked departmen tally. The entire manage- 
ment of the state is under the personal control of Raja Rana 
Sahib with the help of a Forest Minister and Council Wazarat. 
The Education and Medical departments give free advantage 
to the people, and an endowment fund in the name of Raja 
Rana Sahib's father called “ Padam Chandra Dan Kosh " 
has been created by the Raja Rana under a Trust at a cost 
of Rs. Ten Lakhs to keep education and medical help free 
in future and make it independent of the state revenues. 
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H IS Highness Sir Maha- 

BATKHANJI RaSUL- 
KHANJI III, G C.I.E., 

K C S I , Nawab Saheb of 
Junagadh. 

Family : Babi (Yusufzai 
Pathan) 

Born 2nd August 1900 
Educated Preparatory 
school in England and at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer 

Heir- Apparent Nawabzada 
Dilawar Khanji, born 23rd 
June 1922. 

Area of the State . 3,33739 miles. Population. 545,152. 
Principal Port' Veraval. Revenue Rs 87,00,000. 

Salute : 15 guns personal and local. 

Indian States Forces — Junagadh State Lancers, Mahabat- 
Khanji Infantry. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan, Junagadh State and President of the Council. 

Mr. P. R. Cadell, C S L, C.I.E. 

Police & Military Member, J. S Council 
Mr. W. C. Edwards, I.P. 

Revenue Member, J. S. Council. 

Mr. S. T. Mankad, B.A., LL.B. 
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R ana Shri Chhatrasalji 
Parwatsinhji of 
Kadana State, Rewa 
Kantha. 

Born * 28th January, 1879. 
Educated * At the Girassia 
School, Wadhwan, Kathiawar 

Kadana State was founded in 
the thirteenth century by 
Limdevji, the brother of the 
founder of the Sant State. It 
has never been conquered by or 
has paid tribute to any power, 
but has kept up its independence 
by the prowess and valour of 
its own Rulers. The Ruling 
Family are Puwar or Parmar 
Rajputs claiming to have 
descended from the illustrious 
family of Veer Vikramaditya 
and l^ja Bhoj. 

The present Chief takes a personal and keen interest in the 
admmistration of his State For Admmistrative purposes the State 
IS divided mto four Mahals The State lands have been surveyed and 
settlements fixed giving more facihties to the cultivators. At the 
time the Chief ascended the Gadi the State was m the fourth class, but 
on account of his admmistrative abihty the State is now placed among 
Class III and the Chief enjoys as a mark of personal distinction full 
Civil and Crimmal powers. 

Tagavi-Loans are given to cultivators in cash or kind whenever 
necessary. Free medical relief is given to the people m the State 
Dispensary opened for the first time by the present Ruler. Electric 
lighting has been mtroduced in Kadana proper. The State mam tarns 
three vernacular schools at convenient centres where education is 
imparted at a very nommal cost Needy students are given scholarships. 

The Chief emoys the right to elect a representative member to 
the Chamber of I^mces and is entitled to be received and visited by 
the Governor of Bombay. 

Shrimati Shardulkuverba, the only daughter of the Ruler, is 
married to the Heir-apparent of Banswara State in Rajputana. The Chief 
has no son, but sanction to adopt if and when necessary has been obtain- 
ed from G^ovemment. Rule of primogeniture prevails in the State. 
Area: 132 sq. miles. PoptdeUion : 17,560. 

Revenue: Rs. 1,12,000 (Approx.) 

CHixr OFFnacRS. 

Karbhari and Ftrsi Class Magistrate : Mr. Motisinhji Jethisinhji 
Raval. 

Nyayadhxsh and Magistrate of the 2nd Class : Mr Hariprasad 
Chhabilbhai Vaishnav, B.A. 

Besides these the State mamtains a Medical Officer, an Inspector 
of Police, a Mahalkan, a Forest Officer and a Customs Officer. 
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L ieut. His High- 

NESS Mir Ahmad 
Yar Khan, Beglar 

Begi, Khan of Kalat. 

Born : 1904. 

Educated : Privately. 

Succeeded to the 
Khanate : September 1933 

Area of State : 73,278 
square miles. 

Population : 342,101. 

Salute : 19 Guns (hereditary). 

His Highness belongs to the Ahmadzai family 
which came into power in 1666 — 67, when Mir Ahmad 
took possession of Kalat after defeating the Moghul 
governor. 

Kalat the capital of the State is 88 miles south of 
Quetta and 6,783 feet above sea level. In the cold 
weather the seat of the ruler is at Dhadar, 16 miles from 
Sibi. 

Waztr-Azam : E. B. Wakefield, Esq., I.C.S. 



Chief Secretary : Khan Sahib Mian Nasiruddin 
Ahmad. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Farzand - 1 - Dilband 
Rasikhul-Itikad 
Daulat-i-Inglishia Raja- 
i-Rajgan Maharaja 
Jagatjit Singh Bahadur, 
Maharaja of Kapurthala, 
G.C.S.I. (1911), G.C.I.E. 
(1918). Created G.B.E. 
(1927) on the occasion of his 
Golden Jubilee. Honorary 
Colonel of 3/1 ith Sikhs 
(45th Rattrays Sikhs). One 
of the Principal Sikh Ruling 
Princes in India. In re- 
cognition of the prominent 
assistance rendered by the 
State during the Great War 
His Highness' salute was raised to 15 guns and the annual 
Tribute of £g,ooo a year was remitt^ in perpetuity by 
the British Government ; received the Grand Cross of the 
Legion d'Honneur from the French Government in 1924, 
possesses also Grand Cross of the Order of the Star of Rouma- 
nia, Grand Cordon of the Order of the Nile, Grand Cordon of 
the Order of Morocco, Grand Cordon of the Order of Tunis, 
Grand Cross of the Order of Chili, Grand Cross of the Order 
of the Sun of Peru, Grand Cross of the Order of Cuba ; twice 
represented Indian Princes and India on the League of 
Nations in 1926 and 1927, celebrated the Golden Jubilee of 
his reign in 1927. 

Born : 24th November 1872 ; son of His Highness the 
late Raja-i-Rajgan Kharak Singh of Kapurthala. 
Heir-Apparent : SiRi Tikka Raja Paramjit Singh. 
Chief Minister : Diwan Sir Abdul Hamid, Kt., C.I.E., 
O.B.E., K.B., Bar.-at-Law. 

Area of State : 652 square miles. 

Population : 316,757. 

Revenue : Rs. 36,00,000. 

Address : Kapurthala State, Punjab, India. 
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R aja Shri Baiabhadra 
Narayan Bhunj Deo, 

Ruling Chief of the 
Keonjhar State, Onssa 
Born : On the 26th De- 
cember 1905. 

Ascended the Gadx on the 
12th August 1926 

Educated At the Rajku- 
mar College, Raipur, C. P 
Married . In June 1929. 

Rani Saheba Snmati Manoja 
Man j an Devi, daughter of the 
Raja & Ruling Chief of the 
Kharsawan State, Onssa 
Heir' Tikayat Shri 
Nrusingha Narayan Bhunj 
Deo 

Area of the State * 3,217 
square miles. Population 460,647 Gross revenue Rs 15,05.415 

CfflEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan : Rai Bahadur Jugal Kishoke Tripathi, M A 
OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Forest Officer : Mr E S Higher 

State Judge : Rai Saheb Sashibhusan Sarkar. 

State Engineer : Rai Saheb Jadab Chandra Talpatra. 

Chief Medical Officer and Jail Superintendent : 

Dr. D. C, Sealy. 

Sadar Sub-Division : Babu Krishna Charan Mahanty, 

B A , B L., S.D.O. 

Champua Sub-Diviston : Babu Raghunandan Trivedi, 

B.A , BL., SDO. 

Anandpur Sub-Division : Babu Kanhaicharan Das, S.D.O. 
SuperintendefU of Police’. Babu Pradyumna Kumar Banerjee. 
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TTIS HIGHNESS MIR 
ALI NAWAZ 
KHAN, Ruler of Khair- 
pur State. 

Born : 9th August 
1884. 

Ascended the G a di : 
25th June 1921. 

Educated at the Aitchi- 
son College, Lahore, and 
later privately in England. 


He comes of the Baloch family called Jaipur. 

Heir-Apparent : Mir Faiz Mahomed Khan. 

Khairpur is a first class State. It is the only State 
in Sind. The Ruler is entitled to a salute of 15 guns 
outside and 17 guns inside the State. 

Area : 6,050 square miles, a large portion of which 
is desert. 

Population : 227,168. 

Current annual income Rs. 15 Lakhs. 

Minister: J. M. Sladen, Esq., I.C.S. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharaja Dhiraj 
Mirza Maharao 
Shri Khengarji Savai 
Bahadur, G.C.S.I., 

G.C.I.E., Maharao of 
Kutch. 

Barn in 1866. Succeeded 
to the Gadi in 1876 and 
was invested with full 
powers in 1885. 

Attended the Imperial 
Conference, London, and 
the League of Nations, 

Geneva, in 1921. Attend- 
ed the Round Table 
Conference, 1931. 

Educadion : Privately educated. 

Heir-Apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji. 
Area: 8,249.5 square miles, excluding the Runn 
which is about 9,000 square miles. 

Revenue : About Rs. 32,00,000. 

Population : 514,307. 

Salute : Permanent 17 guns ; Local 19 guns. 

Dewan : Suryashankar D. Mehta, B.A., Bar.-at- 
Law. 

officers. 

Naib Dewan : Jaduram P. Bhatt, B.A., LL.B. 
Revenue Commissioner : H. H. Divan, B.A. 

Police Commissioner : Khan Bahadur Abdul 
Rashid Khan. 

Chief Judge, Variskta Court : Parvatishankar 
M. Bhatt. 
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T he Rulers of Lathi 

State, which is situated 
in Kathiawar, are 
Gk>hel Rajputs and descendants 
of Sarangjj one of the sons of 
the famous Sejakji the common 
ancestor of Bhavnagar, Palitana 
and Lathi Houses. The present 
Thakoresaheb Shree Prahlad- 
sinhji IS about the 26th in 
descent from Sarangji, who was 
famous for his glorious and 
chivalric deeds in Kathiawar 
He is the grandson of the 
Thakoresaheb Sursinhji, best 
known as “ Kalapi ** whose 
poetic genius hais shed a lustre 
over the literary life of modem 
Gujarat. 

Born : 31st March 1912 
Succeeded to the Gadi on the 
14th October, 1918, on which 
date his father, Thakoresaheb Shree l^atapsinhji died. 

Educated : at the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, and before formal 
installation on the 9th February, 1931, received practical administra- 
tive training in vanous Departments of Wankaner State under the 
able supervision of His Highness the Maharana Raj Saheb. 

Married * Suryakunverba, daughter of the late Thakoresaheb of 
Kotda-Sangani situated in Kathiawar. 

The Thakoresaheb made primary education free at the time of 
his formal installation and organized a Praja Pratinidhi Sabha to 
learn public opinion on matters of public interest. 

Area : 41.8 square miles 
Population : 9,407. 

Revenue : Rs. 1,67,97a 

Rule of Primogeniture governs succession. 

FAMILY MEMBERS. 

K. S. Mangalsinhji. 

K. S. Harischandrasinhji. 

Both' are younger brothers of the Thakoresaheb 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Karbhart : Keshavlal K. Oza, Esquire, B.A , LL.B. 
Private Secretary : K. S. GambhiRsinhjx Vijaysinhji of Lathi. 
Medical Officer : Mr. Pranjivan Kanji Dave. 

Revenue Officer : Mr. Gokaldas Devchand Patel. 
Nyayadhish and First Class Magistrate : Mr. Mansukhlal 
Chunilal Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Treasury Officer : Mr. Shivsinhji R. Jhala. 
Superintendent oj Police : Mr. Gulmahomed H. Sindhi. 
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M aharana Shri Sir Dau- 
LATSINHJI, KCSI-. 

KCIE., Thakore 
Saheb of Limbdi, is a direct 
descendant of Maharana Khetaji 
of Limbdi, A.D. i486 (1542) 
and belongs to the Jhala Clan 
of Rajputs founded by Harpal 
Dev and the Goddess Shakti 
He was adopted by the late 
Thakore Saheb Sir Jaswant- 
sinhji and rules over one of the 
Western Indian States enjoying 
full powers of internal autonomy 

Born : nth July 1868 

Accession to Gadt : 14th 

April 1908 

Educated : Privately. 

Clubs : A Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical S o c i e t y — Royal 
Empire Society — Roshanara, Delhi — Rajputana Club, Mount Abu — 
Willingdon Club, Bombay. 

A member of the Chamber of Princes in his own right. 

Salute : 9 guns 

Heir : Yuvaraj Shri Digvijaysinhji, who is married to Raj 
Kuman Shri Nandkunvarba, daughter of the late H H Maharaja 
Kesharismhji of Idar 

The State is bounded on the North by the Lakhtar State and 
the British Taluka of Viramgam, on the East by the British Taluka 
of Dholka and on the West by the Wadhwan and Chuda States. 

Area of the State : 343.96 sq. miles, besides 207 miles of Bar- 

walla territory 

Population : 40,088 Revenue : Rs. 9,00,000. 

STATE OFFICERS. 

Diwan 

Raj Kumar Shri Fatehsinhji, M A , LL B (Cantab ), Bar.-at-Law, 
F R.G S 

Personal Secretary and Head of Female Education 
Miss (Dr.) Elizabeth Sharpe, K H.M., F R G.S , etc. 

Chief Medical Officer. 

Dr Keshavlal T. Dave, LM. & S., etc. 

Finance Secretary. 

Mr Tulshidas J. Lavingia, B A. 

Political Secretary 

Mr. Dolarrai M. Buch, B A., LL B 
Revenue Secretary: Rana Shri Jiwansinhji, M G B V.C. 
Educaiional Inspector : Mr A D. Pandya, B A 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
SHRI VlRBHADRASlNHJI, 
Rajaji Sahi^b of Luna- 
wada State. 

H. H. belongs to the 
illustrious clan of Solanki 
Rajputs, and is descended 
from Sidhraj Jaysinh Dev 
of Anhilwad Patan, once the 
Emperor of Gujarat, Cutch 
and Kathiawar. 

Born igio. Ascended the 
Gadi : 1930. 

Educated: At Mayo College, 
Ajmer. 

Married : In 1931, Rani 
Saheb Shri Manharkunverba, 
daughter of Capt. H.H. 
Maharana Raj Saheb Shri 
Amarsinhji, K.C.I.E., of Wankaner State. 

Area of State : 388 square miles. 

Population: 93,162. Revenue; Rs. 5,50,000. 

Dynastic Salute : 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : 

Tribhovondas J. Raja, M.A., LL.B. 

Samant Officer and Police Commissioner : 

K. S. Pravinsinhji. 

Rajkharch Officer : K. S. Virvikramsinhji. 

Sarnyayadhish : Maganlal L. Desai, B.A., LL,B. 

Political Secretary: Rajnikant J. Errunza.B.A. (Hons.). 
Nyayadhish and Educational Inspector : Vadilal A. 
Mehta, B.A., LL.B. 

Police and Excise Superintendent : Mahubba N. Rana. 

Chief Medical Officer : Nenshi D. Shah, M.B.,B.S. 

Forest Officer : Mohanlal T. Jaini. 

Custom Offiicer : Hathisinhji M. Solanki. 

Head Master, S. K. High School : Rahniklal G.Modi, M.A. 
Electrical Engineer : Maganlal B. Panchal. 
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S HAIKH SaHEB MoHMAD 
Jbhanoebrmian, Shaikh 
Sahib of Mangrol. 

Born : 29th October 1860 
Accession : 29th June 1908. 

Educated * Privately and at 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot 

Heir- Apparent : Sahebzada 
Shaikh Mohamed Abdul 
Khaliq Sahib, has four other 
sons and five daughters 

Area : 144 square miles in- 

cludmg about 67 square miles 
non-jurisdictional territory. 

Revenue : Rs. Lacs 

Mangrol Chiefship is an Administration having plenary 
jurisdictional powers analogus to that of second class States 
as known in Kathiawar. Its relations with Junagadh of 
Pohtical Subordination are mediatized by the British Government. 
This question is still under consideration by Government for final 
elucidation. It is styled as a Mediatized Taluka under Junagadh. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Karbhari: S. Altaf Husain. 

Pohtical Officer and Sir Nyayadhish : Kantilal M Vasavada, 
B A , LL.B. 

Huzur Assistant : Shaikh Md. Husain. 

Revenue Commissioner : Madhavlal S. Mehta, B A. 

Chief Medical Officer : Dr. G. G. Gatha, L.M. Sc S. 

Private Secretary: K. S. Abdul Aziz. 

Customs Officer : Faskiulhaq Z. Abbasby. 

Educational Inspector: Md. Murtaz akhan. 

Engineer: A. K. Patel, B.E. 

Head Master : Iquan Husain, B.A., LL.B. 

Electrical Engineer : M. S. Saybd. 
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R aolji Shree Sajjan- 
siNHji, the present Rulet 
of Mansa State. He is 
26 years of age and succeeded 
to the Gadi of Mansa on the 
death of his father on 4th 
January 1934. 

Educated : At the Princes' 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

Mansa is by origin, descent 
and repute an ancient and 
important State of the Sabar- 
kantha (old Mahikantha) Agency 
having pohtical relationship 
with the Government of India 
through the Hon'ble the 
A. G. G. The ruhng house of 
Mansa is lineally descended 
from the illustrious Vanraj 
Chavada who in 764 A.D. 
ruled both Gujarat and Kathia- 
war with his capital at Patan, 
and according to a statement of an Arabian traveller quoted in the 
Ras-Mala, he was one of the four great kings of the world. 

The late lamented Ruler Raolji Shree Takhtasinhji ruled Mansa 
for 37 years. During his beneficent regime the State progressed m 
a variety of ways. He constructed many pubhc buildings, temples 
and a magnificent Darbargarh (State Palace), Interested as he was 
m the development of agricultural and natural resources, he induced 
the cultivators to sink new wells every year and himself took great 
interest m the plantation of mango trees on a very large scale which 
added largely to the fertility of the soil and the prosperity of the State. 
He visited Europe in 1928 and while in England attended the sittings 
of the Butler Committee on Indian States. 

The eldest sister of the present Ruler is married to the Raja 
Saheb of Bansda and the younger to the Yuvaraj Saheb of Lakh tar. 
Two of his younger brothers are studying law in England. 

Average Annual Income * Rs. 1,80,000. Population • 17,000. 
Mansa is the capital of the State and is situated about three miles 
from the railway. Electric lighting has been introduced in the capital 
The State also maintains water works, a flour mill, a decent hbrary 
and one dispensary for the comfort of the subjects. Medical treatment 
and attendance are given free to the people of the State. Primary 
education is also provided for in the State. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS OF THE STATE. 

General Adviser' Rajkumar Shree Yeshwantsinhji, second brother 
of the ruler, has got Higher Diploma of the Princes' Mayo College 
Dewan : Ranchhodlal M. Mehta, Esq. 

Nyayadhtsh : Vadilal M. Shah, Esq., B.A., LL.B. 

Palace Medical Officer : C. P. Bhatta, Esq., L.C.P.S. 

State Medical Officer • S. V. Mohile, Esq., M.B., B.S. 

Raj Riyasat Officer : Mohansinhji K. Kher, Esq. 

Revenue Officer : Bhavsinhji Parmar, Esq. 
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M aharaja Pratap 
Chandra Bhanj Deo, 

Maharaja of Mayurbhanj . 

Born February 1901. 

Succeeded to the Gadt on the 
23rd April 1928 on the demise 
of his elder brother I-ieutenant 
Maharaja Puma Chandra Bhanj 
Deo. 

The Maharaja was admitted 
into the Chamber of Princes 
by his own right in March 1931 
by the Government of India. 

Educated At the Mayo 
College, Ajmere. and Muir 

Central College, Allahabad. 

Marrted . On the 2 5th 

November 1925, the daughter 
of Kumar Sirdar Singhji and 
grand-daughter of the late 

Rajadhiraj Sir Nahar Smghji, 

K.C.I.E., of Shahpura m Rajputana. 

Heir-Apponrent Tikait Pradeep Chandra Bhanj Deo 
Area of State 4,243 square miles. 

Population ' 889,603. 

Revenue Rs. 26,60,384 

Salute • Permanent salute of 9 guns. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan S‘ Chief Judge of the High Court : 

Dr. P. K. Sen, M.A. (Cal.), M A., Ll.D. (Cantab), Barnster-at-Law. 
Other Judges of the High Court 
Mr. S. N. Mukherji, B.L. 

Mr. a K. Chatterji, B L. 

Chief Revenue Officer {Excise, Income Tax and Zemxndary) : 

Mr P. M, Mukherji, B.A. 

Land Revenue Officer ; 

Mr. S. K. Chatterji, B.A. 

Chief Engineer (P.W.D,) . Mr. F. D. Wellwood, M.I., Mun. & CYE. 
Forest Officer : Mr. F. B. Gagliardi, M.R.A.C., M.E.F.A. 
Director of Primary Education and Cottage Industries : 

Rai Saheb B. C. Patnaik. 

Examiner of Accounts : Mr. J. G. Mukherji, B.A. 

Superintendent of Police : Mr. R. C. Dash. 

Chief Medical Offic>er and Superintendent of Central Jail : 

Dr. C. M. Sinha, M.B. 

Director of Industrial and Economic Survey : 

Mr. R. G. Das, M.A\, B.L. 

State Archaologist : Mr. P. Acharya, B.Sc., M.R.A.S. 
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M BHBRBilN MADHAVRi^O 

Hariharrao alias 
BABASABESi PaTWAR- 
DHAN, the present ruler of 
Miraj Junior State, is the 2nd 
son of late Shrimant Balasaheb 
Patwardhan, Chief of Kurund- 
wad Senior. He was selected by 
the Bombay Government for 
the chiefship of the Miraj 
Junior State, and was adopted 
in December 1899, by Lady 
Parwatibaisaheb, the mother of 
the late Chief Laxmanrao 
Annasaheb, who died premature- 
ly on the 7th of February 1899. 
Born : In 1889. 

Educated : At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot. 

Assumption of Powers : Was 
invested with full powers on 
the 17th of March 1909. 

Caste i Is a Chitpawan Brahman. 

Marriage : Married to Shrimati Thakutaisaheb, daughter of 
the late Meherban Knshnarao Madhavrao Peshwe of Barreilly. 

Has three sons and three daughters. 

Heir- Apparent : Eldest son Kumax Shrimant Chintamanrao 

alias Balasaheb, bom in 1909 on the 3rd of December. Married. 

Other sons : 2nd son Kumar Hariharrao alias Dadasaheb, 
bom in 1911, on 23rd May. 

3rd son Kumar Krishnarao alias Appasaheb, bom in 1916 , 
on 9^1 May. 

Recreation : Daily Muscular Exerdse, Tennis and Shikar. 

Area : 196} square miles. 

Population : 40,686. 

Revenue : Rs. 3,68,515, 

Tribute : The State pays an Annual Tribute of Rs. 7,388-12-6 
to the British Government. 

Capital Town: Budhgaon : (5 miles from SangU). 

Oj^iod : Rao Bahadur V. V. Yargop, B.A.» LL.B., Diwan of the 
State, is the Ruler's sole Minister. 

Other particulars : The Ruler received the Silver Coronation 
Delhi Darbar Medal m 1911. 

He is entitled to be received by the Viceroy. 

The Miraj Jumor State has been placed in direct political relations 
with the Government of India, with effect from the ist of April 1933 
The Resident at Kolhapur acts as Agent to the Governor-General 
of India, for this State. 

This State is a full-powered State. It can try its own subjects 
as well as the subjects of other States for capital offences and can 
make its own legislature. 





H IS Highnbss Maharaja 
Shree Lukhdhirji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 

Maharaja of Morvi. 

Born : 1876. 

Ascended the Gadi ; 1922, 

Educated : Pnvately in 
India and England. 

Heir: Yuvaraj Shree 
Mahendrasinhji. Age 16. 

Second Son: Maharaj 
Kumar Shree Kalikakumar 
Age 15. 

Area of State : 822 square 

miles. Morvi State has a 
district in Cutch also 

Population : 113,024 in 

1931. (Increase durmg 1921-1931, 17 per cent). 

Average revenue : Rs. 40,00,000. Salute : ii guns. 

Chief Port tn the State : Navlakhi. Regular periodical 
service of ocean-going steamers from Europe, Japan, Java as well 
as Indian Ports 

Morvi Railway, solely the property of the State, 102 miles. 
Morvi Tramway, 94 miles. 

State Postal Service, post offices in over 50 per cent, of the 
State villages ; letter-boxes in a further 20 per cent, of them. 

State Telephone, over 40 per cent, of the villages directly 
connected with the capital city. 

Industries in the State : Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factory, 
Parshuram Potfery Works, Ltd., Morvi Salt Works, a Spinning and 
Weaving Mill nearing completion. Railway Workshop and Electric 
Power House. 

Free primary and secondary education. 

STATE COUNCaOL. 

Senior Member 6* Acting President : 

M. P. Baxi, B.A„ LL.B. 

Junior Member : 

P, P. Jadeja. 
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T HAKORE Saheb Shri 

H ARISHCH A N D R A S I NH J1 
of Muh. 

Born loth July 1899. 

Ascended the Gad% on 3rd 
December 1905 when a minor 
on the death of his father, and 
IS the 2ist descendant from 
Lagdhirji I, who founded the 
Gadi of MuU in Kathiawar. 

EdnccUton . The Thakore 
Saheb received his education in 
the Rajkumar College, Rajkot, 
and passed the Diploma 
Examination in 1917 and sub- 
sequently acquired the 
administrative experience under 
the care of His late Highness 
the Maharajah Jam Shn Sir 
Ranjitsinhji Saheb Bahadur, 
G C S I , G.B E , Maharajah 
Jam Saheb of Nawanagar, before his formal investiture which took 
place on the 20th June 1918 

Marrted : The Thakore Saheb married Shn Nandkunverba, 
daughter of Rao Bahadur Raj Bijesinhji of Kunadi under Kotah on 
the 19th May 1920 and has two sons. Eldest is Yuvraj Shn 
Dharmendrasmhji and younger is Rajkumar Shn Jayendrasmhji. 

Hetr : Yuvraj Shri Dharmendrasmhji 

Area 0/ State : 133.2 square miles Population: 17,109. 

Revenue : About Rs. 7,50,000 inclusive of the ahenations and 
about Rs 1,50,000 exclusive of ahenations. 

The State enjoys the powers of the old 3rd Class State. 

The Thakore Saheb was selected by the Government to represent 
the Third and Fourth Class States of Kathiawar at the inauguration 
of the Chamber of Princes, the openmg ceremony of which was per- 
formed by His Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught on the 8th 
February 1921. He is a member of the Rajkumar College Council 

Family History : The rulers of the Muh State belong to the 
illustrious race of lie Parmar Rajputs, from which are descended the 
most eminent Prmces like Vikramaditya known m history as Vir Vikram, 
Raja Bhoj, Jagdev Parmar and others. The Sodha Parmars of Muh 
arrived in this Penmsula with Lagdhirji as their head in Sam vat year 
1215, le., 1159 A D. They first proceeded from Tharparkar to Than 
and Chotila and finally settled themselves on the banks of the river 
Bhogavo, where the town of Muh at present stands. 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Maharaja Sir Sri 
KrISHNARAJ A W A D I Y A R 

Bahadur, G.C.S.I., G.B.E., 

Maharaja of Mysore. 

Born ; 4th June 1884. 

Succeeded : ist February 
1895. 

Educated : Privately. 

Invested with full rulmg 
powers : 1902. Celebrated 
Silver Jubilee of his reign : 

8th August 1927. 

Area of the State: 29,474 . 82 square miles. 
Population : 6,557,302. 

Address : The Palace, Mysore, Bangalore ; and Fern 
Hill (Nilgiris). 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan of Mysore * 

Amin-ul-Mulk Sir Mirza M, Ismail, Kt., C.I.E., O.B.E. 
Members 

Rajamantrapravina Diwan Bahadur K. Matthan, B.A. 
S. P. Rajagopalachari, B.A., B.L. 

Private Secretary to His Highness 
Sir Charles Todhunter, K.C.S.I., J.P. 

Huzur Secretary to His Highness . 
Rajasabhabhushana T. Thumboo Chetty, B.A. 




■ TT IS Highness Raja Vikram 

J"H SiNGHji Bahadur, fiat 
•*“ present Ruler of Nar- 
singarh State, C I. The ruling 
family of Narsingarh are Umat 
Rajputs, an offshoot of the 
Parmars, the former Lords of 
Malva 

Born : On 21st September 
1909 Succeeded his father His 
Highness Raja Sir Arjun Singhji 
Bahadur, K.C.I E , on the 23rd 
April, 1924. Invested with full 
ruling powers on the 7th Octo- 
ber, 1929. 

Educated . At the Daly Col- 
lege, Indore, and the Mayo 
College, Ajmer, and passed the 

Diploma Exammation from the 

latter College m April, 1927. 
After leavmg the College, he 
went to Bangalore to receive administrative trammg under 
the Mysore Government and stayed there for one complete year. 

In July 1928 His Highness proceeded on a short trip to Europe and 
visited England, Scotland and France. This trip was mainly arranged 
to impart his hberal education a finishmg touch. 

Married : A daughter of the Heir- Apparent of the Kutch State m 
June 1929. 

His Highness undertook a second continental tour in April 1933, 
for reasons o^ health as also to familiarize himself with the various 
system of Government and to find out ways and means of improvmg || 
the resources of his State. This tour lasted for more than six months 
and his itinerary mcluded France, Italy, Vienna, Switzerlajid and the 
Island of Great Britain. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government, but pays 
annually through the British Government Rs. 85,000 (Sahm Shahi) 
to the Indore State and receives annually Rs. 1,200 from the Gwahor 
State and Rs. 5,102 from the Dewas Senior and Junior States. 

Area of the State : 734 square miles. 

Annual income : Rs. 9,50,000. 

Population : 113,873 souls according to the Census of 1931. 

Salute ; 1 1 guns. 

The Administration of the State is carried on by a Council of 
State which consists of four Members, His Highness h^ing the Presi- 
dent and the Dewan Vice-President. The State has an independent 
High Court. 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
Maharaja S h r i 

DiGVI J AYSINH JI 

Ranjitsinhji Jadeja, 

Maharaja Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar. 

Born : 1895. The 

adopted son of His late 
Highness Maharaja Shri 
Ranjitsinhji Vibhaji Jadeja 
Ascended the Gadi on 
2nd April 1933. 

Educated : Raj Kumar 
College, Rajkot, Malvern 
College and University 
College, London. 

Unmarried. 

Commissioned in 1919; Regiment 5th /6th Rajputana 
Rifles Napiers ; rose to the rank of Captain. 

Specialised courses : Small Arms Course, Lewis Gun 
Course ; Tactics, Machine Gun Course and the Searchlight 
Course. 

Recreation : Racquets, Cricket, Squash, Tennis, Shooting. 
Address : Jamnagar, Nawanagar, Kathiawar. 

Area of State : 3,791 sq. miles. 

Population : 423,192. 

Revenue : Rs. 94,48,000. 

Salute: 15 guns. 

Chief Port : Bedi Bunder. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Merwanji Pestonji. 
Military Secretary and Home Member : Lt.-Col. R. K. 
Himatsinhji. 

Revenue Secretary: Gokalbhai B. Desai, Esq. 

Port Commissioner : Lt. -Commander W. G. A. Bourne, 
R.N. 

Manager and Engineer-in-Chief : F. C. Nissen, Esq., 
J. D. Railway. 
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R aja Shri Kishore 
Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, Ruling 
Chief of Nilgiri State, 
Orissa. 

Born: 2nd February 1904. 
Ascended the Gadi : On 
2nd February 1925. 

Educated : At the Mayo 
College, A] mere. 

Mamed, On the 28th 
February, 1922, the daughter 
of His Highness Raja Sir 
Pratap Singh, K C.I.E, of 
Alirajpur, Central India and 
again on the 19th June 1925, 
the daughter of ThakurSaheb 
of Thakurgaon (Ranchi). 

Hetr- Apparent . Tikait Shri Rajendra Chandra Mardraj 
Harichandan, 

Area of State: 284 square miles. 

Population : 68,598. 

Gross Revenue : Rs. 2,31,687. 

CHIEF EXECUTIVE OFFICER. 

Diwan : Babu Krishna Chandra Ghosh, B.A., (Retired 
Deputy Magistrate and Deputy Collector). 

OTHER PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Assistant Diwan : Babu Mohini Mohan Mukherjee, B.L. 
Revenue Officer : Babu Knshna Prasad Mahapatra. 
Private Secretary : Dr. M. C. Das, L.M.S. 

Chief Medical Officer and Deputy Superintendent of Jail :• — 
Dr. Motilai Ghosh, M.B. 

Deputy Superintendent of Police : Babu G. N. Maha- 
patra. 

.' G. Gupta, Esq., B.C.E., A.M. Inst., Sane 
(Eng.), Member, Federation of Sewage Works Asso- 
ciation (U. S. A.) 

Zemindary Manager : Babu Fakir Mohan Das, B.A. 
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H IS Highness 

Saramad-i- Rajahai, 

Bundelkhand Shri 
Sawai Mahendra Maha- 
raja Shri Vir Singh Dev 
Bahadur of Orchha 

Born . 14th April 1899. 

Ascended the Gadi : On 
the 4th March 1930. 

Educated : In the Daly 
College, Indore ; Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot ; and Mayo 
College, Ajmer ; also recei- 
ved administiative training 
in the Saugor District in 
the Central Provinces. 

Married : A sister of His Highness the Maharana 
of Wadhwan (Kathiawar) on the 4th March 1919, who 
is dead ; subsequently married a grand-daughter of His 
Highness the Maharaja of Gondal. 

Heir^Apparent : Raja Bahadur Shri Devendra Singh 
J u Dev. 

Area of State : 2,080 square miles. Population : 314,661. 

Revenue : About 17 lakhs. Salute : 15 guns. 

STATE CABINET. 

President * 

His Highness. 

Members : 

Sawai Rao Raja General Karan Singh Ju Dev. 

Rao Raja Col. Jayendra Singh Ju Dev. 

Rao Raja Rai Bahadur Pt. Shyam Behari Misra, 
M.A., {Chief Adviser). 

Major B. P. Pande, B A., LL.B., F.R.E.S., {Dewan). 
Mr. a. K. Pande, B.A., (Home Minister). 

Major Sajjan Singh, {Conservator of Forests). 

Mr. M. N. Zutshi, B.A., {Private Secretary). 
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M ajor His Highness 
Zubd-tul-Mulk Dewan 
Mahakhan Shri Taley 
Muhommed Khan Bahadur, 
G.C.I.E., K.C.V.O., Nawab 

of Palanpur. 

Born : On the 7th July 

1883. 

Educated : Privately. 

Ascended the Gadt, 1918. 

His Highness is a Yusuf zai 
Lohani Pathan. 

H. H. is the 29th Ruler of the House. 

Palanpur is a very ancient Muslim State in India. 

His Highness went as a Delegate to the 9th Assembly 
of the League of Nations held at Geneva in the month 
of September 1928. 

Hetr : Nawabzada Iqbal Muhommed Khan Bahadur. 
Area of State : 1,768.89 square miles. 

Population : 264,179. 

Revenue : Rs. 10,62,466. 

Salute : 13 guns. 

Two high roads from Ahmedabad pass through the 
State and a considerable trade in cloth, grain, sugar and 
rice is carried on. The capital is Palanpur situated on the 
B. B. & C. I. Railway. It is a very old settlement of which 
mention was made in the 8th century. 
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H IS Highnbss Thakorb 
Sahbb Shri Sir Baha> 

DURSIKBJI, K.C.I.E., 

Thakore Saheb of Palitana. 

Family : Gohel Rajput. 

Bom: 1900. Year of Succes- 
sion 1905. Formally installed 
in 1919. 

Education : Rajkumar College, 

Rajkot, Preparatory School at 
Rugby and the Shrewsbury 
Public-School, England 

Married : In 1919 to Kunvari 
Shri Sitaba Saheb, eldest 
daughter of Maharaj Kumar 
Shri Bhojrajji Saheb of Gondal. 

Clttbs : Willingdon Sports 
Club, Bombay, Rajkot Gym- 
khana Club, Rajkot. 

Recreations : Cricket, Tennis, 

Football, Hockey, Shooting 
and Riding. 

Other Activities : A member of the Chamber of Princes in his 
own right. A member of the Rajkumar College Council, Rajkot. 
Captain of the Gohelwad Cricket XI since 1921. Captained the 
W.I.SC.A.'s team in the All-India Tournament m 1932 and won the 
Challenge Cup. A member of the Governing Body of the Western 
India States Cricket Association. Steward of the Kathiawar Race Club. 

Area: 288 square miles Population: 62,150 according to 

the Census of 1931. Revenue : Rs. 12,00,000. Salute : 9 guns — 
Permanent: Hereditary. 

Principal Features : Palitana is noted for its breed of typical 
Kathi Horses which are particularly beautiful and in which its Rulers 
have been taking a keen and personal interest since the last 60 years. 
It possesses one of the oldest studs m India. 

Reforms Introduced by His Highness the present Thakore Saheb : 

Establishment of 2 new villages for convenience of cultivators — 
Grant of liberal scholarships for secondary and higher education 
and medical relief to almost all villages by the introduction of Medical 
Aid Scheme — ^tablishment of new schools — Introduction of English 
Education in Girls' School — Encouragement to Trade and Industries — 
Electrification of the whole town at a total cost of Rs. 2,00,000 — 
Free supply of pipe water at a few convenient centres at a total cost 
of about Rs. 1,00,000 — Establishment of the People’s Representative 
Assembly composed of 20 elected and 20 nominated members — 
Introduction of a scheme for the benefit of the cultivators on the lines 
of the Co-operative Societies in British India — ^Telephone service 
m important villages and the Child Marriage Restraint Act — Abolition 
of the toll tax. 

PRINCIPAL OFFICER* 

Dewan : K. S. Mulrajsinhji. 
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L ntUTBNANT-GBNBRAI. HiS HlOSNBSS 

Farzamd-x-Khas Dovlat-i-ImoU’ 
8HIA, MANSUR'UL-ZaMAN AmKR-UL' 
UuRA Maharaja Dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Shri Maharaja-x-Rajgan 
Sir Bupxndbr Singh Mohinder Baha- 
dur Yadu Vanshavatans Bhatti Kul 
Bhusuan, GC.S.I, G.C I.E., G C.V O.. 
G B E., A.D C , the present Ruler of 
Patiala, which is the largest of the I^ul- 
kian States and the premier State in the 
Punjab, was born in X891, succeeded m 
1900, and assumed the reins of Govern- 
ment in 1909, on attaimng majority. Hia 
Highness the Maharaja Dhiraj enjoys at 
present a personal salute of 19 guns and 
he and his successors the distinction of 
exemption from presenting Nazar to the 
Viceroy in Durbar m perpetmty. The 
principal crops are gram, rarley, wheat, 
sugarcane, rapeseed, cotton and tobacco. 
The State possesses valuable forests and 
is nch m antn^mties. One hundred and 
thirty-eight miles of broad-gauge railway 
line comprising two sections — from 
Rajpura to Bhatinda and freon Sirhind to 
Rupar — have been constructed by the 
State at its own cost. His Highness mam> 
tains a Contingent of two Regiments of 
Cavalry and four Battalions of Infantry, one Battery of Horse Artillery. 

The State maintains a first grade College which imparts free education to State 
Subjects. Primary education is also free throughout the State. 

Area * 5,932 square miles 

Population : 1,625,520. 

Gross Income Rupees One crore and thirty-five Lakhs. 

Since the State has entered into alliance with the British Government in i8<w, it has 
rendered help to the British Government on all critical occasions such as Gurkha War, Sikh 
War, Mutiny of 1857, Afghan War of 1878-79, Tirah and N. W. F. Campaum of 1897. On 
the outbreak of the European War His Highness placed the entire resources of his State at the 
disposal of His Majesty the King -Emperor and offered his personal services. Again m 19x9 
on the outbreak of hostilities with Afg^nistan His Highness served ^rsonally on the Frontier 
on the Staff of the General Officer Commanding and the Imperial Service Contingent saw 
active service towards Kohat and ^etta Fronts. For his services on the N. W. F. His 
Highness was mentioned in despatches. 



His Higjhness was selected by His Excellency the Vicerw to represent the Ruling Pnnees 
of India at the Imperial War Conference and Imperial War Cabinet in June, 19x8, and during 
his stay in Europe His Highness paid visits to all the different and prinapal Fronts in 
Belgium, France, Italy and Egypt (Palestme) and received the follow!^ decorations from 
the allied Sovereigns and Governments — 


(a) Grand Cordon of the Order de (d) 

Leopold, 

(b) Grand Cross of the Legion of (e) 

Honour, France, 

(c) Grand Cross of the Order of the (/) 

Crown of Italy, 


Grand Cordon of the Order of 
the Nile, 

Grand Cross of the Order of the 
Crown of Roumania, and 

Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Saviour of Grees (X926). 


His Highness represented the Indian Princes at the League of Nations in 1925. In 1926 
he was elected ChanceDor of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) He was re-elected 
Chancellor of the Chamber in 1927-28-29-30. In 1930 His Highness led the Princes* 
delegation to the Round Table Conxeience. His Highness was again elected Chancelkn* 
of the Chamber of Pnnoes in 1933. 
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C APTAIN MeHERBAN 

Malojirao Mudhoji- 
rao Naik Nimbalkar 
(Maratha), Ruler of Phaltan. 

Born : iith Sept. 1896. 

Educated at : Kolhapur 
and Rajkot, obtained 
Diploma of the Rajkumar 
College 

Mamed: In 1913 S. 

Laxmidevi, daughter of 
Shrimant Raje Shambhu- 
singrao Jadhav, First Class 
Sardar of Malegaon B.K. 
in the Poona District. 

Heir : Shrimant Pratapsinh alias Bapusaheb. 

Date of Succession : 15th November 1917. Phaltan 
State dates its origin as far back as the middle of 13th century. 
The State has full control over its administration, having the 
right to inflict capital punishment and to enact its own laws. 

Area of State : 397 sq. miles. 

Population : 58,761. 

Revenue : Rs. 4,58,095. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

President : 

K. V. Godbole, Esq., B.A., LL.B , Dewan. 
Vice-President : 

S. M. Dani, Esq., B.A., LL B , Finance Member. 
Members : 

S. H. Kher, Esq., BA., LL.B., Revenue Member. 

B. L. Likhite, Esq., M.A., LL.B., Home Member. 
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H IS Highness Maharaja 
Shri Sir Natwarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.S.I., 
Maharaja Rana Saheb of 
Porbandar. 

Born : 1901. 

Succeeded to the gadi : 1908. 

Educated : At the Rajku- 
mar College, Rajkot. 

Mamed : In 1920 Kun 
van Shn Rupaliba, M.B E., 
daughter of His Highness 
Thakore Saheb Shn Sir 
Daulatsinhji Bahadur, 
K.C.S I., Thakore Saheb of 
Limbdi. 

His Highness ranks fourth 
among the Ruling Princes of 
Kathiawar enjoying plenary powers. 

Club : The Roshanara Club, Delhi, The Maconochie Club, 
Porbandar. 

Area of State : 642*25 square miles. Population: 115,741 

Revenue : Rs 20,00,000. Salute : 13 guns. 

STATE OFFICOBRS. 

Dewan : Kumar Shri Pratapsinhji Ramsinhji. 

Naib Dewan ; Mr. Amritlal T. Mehta, B.A.,LL.B. 
Private Secretary : Jadeja Pratapsinhji. 

Judicial Secretary : 

Mr. Bhupatray M. Buck, B.A.,LL.B. 

Railway Manager : Mr. H. Dale Green. 

Chief Medical Officer : 

Dr. D. N. Kalyanwala, M.R.C.S. (Eng.), F.R S.M., 

L.M. & S. (Bom.), etc. 

Ports Commissioner : 

Capt. R. S. Raja Iyer, B.Com. 

Officer Commanding the State Forces : 

Major Udeysinhji N. Gohil. 
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H I s Highness N a w a b 
Sahee Jalaludinkhan 
Babi Bahadur, the 
present Ruler of Radhanpur 
State, IS a descendant of the 
illustrious Babi family who since 
the reign of Humayun have 
always been prominent in the 
annals of Guzerat. 

Born : 1889 Invested with 
full powers on 27th November, 

1910. 

Educated At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and secured 
the Final Diploma in the year 
1909 His Highness was the 
first Chief in the Bombay 
Presidency to win the Guzerat Cup at the Pig-Sticking Meet at 
Bhandu, in the year 1911 

The Nawab Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Pimees in his 
own right from the beginning 

Hereditary and permanent salute 1 1 guns 

The State of Radhanpur is situated in the North of Guzerat and 
has 172 villages It is a first class State in the States of Western India 
with full Plenary, Criminal and Civil Jurisdiction 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government or to any 
other Indian State, but on the contrary receives an annual Jama 
(tribute) amounting in all to Rs 1,712 from some of the surrounding 
villages. 

Area of the State : 1,150 square miles. 

Population : 70,530 according to census of 1931 

Average gross revenue : Rs 7,50,000 to 8,00,000. 

Cotton, wheat, rapeseed, castorseed and different kinds of grain 
are the principal agncultural products. 
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H IS Highness Thakore 
Saheb Shrt Dharmen- 
DRASiNHji, Thakore 
Saheb of Rajkot, Kathiawar 

Born On 4th March 1910, 
succeeded to the Gadi on 21st 
April 193T 

Educated At Rajkumar Col- ! 
lege, Rajkot, and later on in | 
England at the High Gate | 
School, London He belongs to i 
the Vibhani clan of Jadeja i 
Rajputs and enjoys plenary | 
powers in the administration of l| 
the State 

Area of the State ' 28^ sq miles 
Population : 75,540 !, 

Average Revenue Rs 12,50,000 j 
Dynastic Salute • 9 guns ' 

The Administiation is carried on a Secretariat system in co-opera- 
tion with Praj a Pratinidhi Sabha or People's Representatives Assem- ' 
bly based on universal franchise with a Legislative Council and demo- | 
cratic Municipality linked thereto • ll 

Rajkot town is a trade emporium, also known for its various j 
industrial activities It is the headquarters of the W I S Agency, 
has a " Rajkumar " College and is served by three important Railway , 
lines. Educationally it is a premier city in Kathiawar | 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Political Secretary ' Darbar Shrt Viravala. 

Palace Secretary , Darbar Shri Madarsinhji 
Judicial Secretary . Mr Abhechand G Desat, B A , LL B 
Revenue <S* General Secretary . Mr Tribhuvandas P Bhatt 
Private Secretary : Mr Dahyabhai B Doshi 
Public Works Secretary : Mr Nenshi Monji. 

Sar Nyayadhtsh : Mr. H R Buch, B A , LL B 
Police Superintendent • K S Valeravala. 

Chief Medical Officer Dr. K. N. Bam, L M &S 
Educational Inspector : Mr C A Buch, M A. 

Managing Engineer, Electric Supply Co : Mr A C Das I, 
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M ajor His Highness 
Maharaja Shri Vijay- 
siNHji. KC.S.I, Maha- 
raja OF Rajpipla 

Family Gohel Rajput 
Born 30th January 1890 
Date of succession 26th Septem- 
ber 1915 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot, and Imperial 
Cadet Corp, Dehra Dun 

Has travelled extensively in 
Europe and America 

Clubs Marlborough Club, 

London, Hurlingham Club, Lon- 
don ; Willmgdon Sports Club, 

Bombay , The Calcutta Club, 

Calcutta 

Recreaiioyis ' Polo, Racing, 

Shooting 

Heir Apparent YuvarajShri 
Rajendrasinhji Born 1912 

Younger Sons Maharaj Kumar Pramodsinhji Born 1915 
Maharaj Kumar Indrajitsmhji Born 1925 

Rajpipla IS the Premier State in the Gujerat States Agency Its 
Rulers enjoy full internal sovereignty 

Area of State ' 1.517 50 square miles 

Population 2,06,085 according to the Census of 1931 
Revenue Rs. 27,00,000 Salute. 13 guns — Permanent Hereditary . 
Indian States Forces Infantry Full Company of 165 men, A class 
first line troops Cavalry Troop of 25, B class 

Important Feature The State possesses Cornelian and Agate 
mines The famous cup of Ptolemy is known to have come from 
the mines at Limbodra in the Rajpipla State 

Capital Rajpipla, a pretty little town surrounded on 3 sides 
by the river Karjan with a population of about 15,000 and is studded 
with beautiful buildings principal amongst which are the Palace, 
Guest House, High School and the Gymkhana 

Principal reforms introduced by His Highness the present Maharaja 
I Making all services pensionable 

2 Extension of the Survey Settlement System to every village in 
the State 

3 Making Pnmary Education free and grant of liberal scholar- 
ships for secondary and higher education 
4 Liberal endowments for the benefit of widows and the destitute 
5 Encouragement to Trade and Industry Introduction 
of the 1027 A L F Variety of cotton throughout the 
State and development of Pressing and Ginning Industries 
6 Extension of Railways 

7 Introduction and organisation of State Forces 
8. Introduction of the Legislative Council 
Principal Officer . Pheroze D Kothavala, Dewan 
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C APTAIN His Highness 
A L I j A H Farzand-i^ 
Dilpizir-i-D a u l a t I - 
Inglishia, M U K H L I S-UD- 
Daula, Nasir-ul-M u l k , 
Amir-ul-Umara, N a w a b 
Syed Mohammad Raza Ah 
Khan Bahadur, Mustaid-i- 
JUNG, Ruler of Rampur The 
Reigning family of Rampur are 
Syeds and come from the 
famous Sadati-i-Bareha m the 
Muzaffarnagar District, (U P ) 
Born 17th November 1906. 
Succeeded to the Gadi On 20th 
June 1930 Formal installation 
took place on 26th August 1930 
Educated * At the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Married' In 1921 the 
daughter of Sahebzada Sir 
Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, 
Kt , C I E His Highness has two sons and two daughters 

Heir- Apparent Sahebzada Syed Murtaza Ah Khan Bahadur, 

born on 22nd November 1923 

His Highness is a Member of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes , is a keen sportsman and has a taste for music and 
fine arts , is a Patron of the Delhi Flying Club , and is a Captain 
in the 2 King George's Own Gurkha Rifles 

Since the creation of the State of Rampur by Nawab Sayed Ah 
Mohammad Khan Bahadur in the middle of the i8th century invalu- 
able service to Moghal Emperors, alliance with the British against 
France in 1771 and perfect devotion to His Imperial Majesty during the 
Mutiny of 1857 have been the landmarks of the history of his family 
During the Great War of 1914-18, Nawab Sir Syed Mohammad Hamid 
Ah Khan Bahadur rendered meritorious services to the British 
Government 

Area of State 892 54 sq miles Population 464,919 

Revenue Rs 54 lakhs Salute Permanent 15 guns 

Chief Minister Sahebzada Sir Abdussamad Khan Bahadur, Kt , 

CIE 

Political Minister Syed Bashir Husain Zaidi, B A. (Cantab ), 

Bar-at-Law 

Judicial Minister : Khan Bahadur Masud-ul-Hasan, Bar-at- 

Law 

Finance Minister Khan Bahadur M Mohammad Hasan Khan 
Revenue Minister Khan Bahadur Syed Aboo Mohammad, M A . 

PCS 

Army Minister Col D Bainbridge 

Household Minister Col. Sahebzada Syed Hasan Raza Khan 

Bahadur 
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C OLONEL His Highness 
Sir Sajjan Singhji, 

GCI.E., KCS.I . 

K.C.V.O , A D.C. to H.R.H 
the Prince of Wales, 

Maharaja Sahib Bahadur of 
Ratlam. 

Born : 13th January 
1880. Descended from 
younger branch of Jodhpur 
family. He is the recog- 
nised head of the Rath or 
clan and maintains a moral 
supremacy over Rajput 
Chiefs in Malwa 

Educated : At the Daly 
College at Indore and 
succeeded his father (Sir Ranjit Singhji, K C I K ) in 1893. 

Mamed: In 1902 a daughter of His Highness the 
Maharao of Cutch and in 1922, a daughter of the wcU-known 
Soda Rajput family of Jamnagar, by whom he has three 
daughters and two sons 

Served in European War (France) from April 1915 
upto 1918 , was mentioned in despatches; was presented with 
** Croix d' Officier of the Legion d’Honneur " by the French 
Government and was granted the honorary rank of Colonel 
in the British Army in 1918. Served in Afghan War in 1919. 

Has enjoyed an international reputation as a Polo 
Player. 

Heir-Apparent. Maharajkumar Lokendra vSinghji. 
Area of State 693 square miles 
Population : 107,321 
Revenue : Rs 10 lakhs. 

Salute : 13 guns (local salute 15 guns). 

Administration : Of the State is carried on with the 
I help of a Council of which His Highness is the President and 
Rao Bahadur Devshanker J. Dave, Advocate, is Dewan 
j; and Vice-President 
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H IS Highness Bandhvesh 
Maharajadhiraja Sir 
Gulab Singh Bahadur, 

G C I E , K C S I., Maharaja 
of Rewa. (Rajput Baghel) 

Born 1903 Ascended the 
gadi m 1918; invested with ! 
ruling powers in 1922. Ij 

Educated At the Daly !j 
College, Indore. il 

Mamed ‘ In 1919 a sister Ij 
of His Highness the Maharaja f 
of Jodhpur, and also married I 
in 1925 the daughter of His I; 
late Highness Maharaja Sir ! 
Madan Singh Bahadur, 

K C.S I., K C I E , Ruler of j 
Kishangarh I 

The Maharaja is a noted sportsman and has shot 481 tigers ! 
He was a delegate to the ist and 2nd sessions of the Round [! 
Table Conference and was also a member of the Federal Structure || 
Committee of the Conference He is a member of the General |! 
Council of the Daly College and of the Managing Committee of 
King Edward Medical School, Indore. jl 

Heir- Apparent * Sri Yuvraj Maharaj Kumar Martand i 

Singh Saheb (born in 1923) * ! 

Area of State 13,000 square miles Population * 1,587,445 
Revenue . Rs 60,00,000 Salute . 17 guns. , 

Rewa is the largest and the easternmost State in the Central i 
India Agency The State is bounded on the North by the Banda, 
Allahabad and Mirzapur Districts of the U. P , on the East by the 
Mirzapur District and the Feudatory State of Chhota Nagpur, 
on the South by the Central Provinces, and on the West by the 
States of Maihar, Nagod, Sohawal and Kothi It is very nch 
in mineral resources 

The Administration of the State on the executive side is 
earned on by His Highness with the assistance of a State Council 
of 8 members of which His Highness is the President On the 
Judicial side there is a Chief Court consisting of Judges A Raj 
Parishad consisting of 39 members, with the number of officials 
and non-officials almost equal, has also been established to advise 
on such matters of public interest as are referred to it His High 
ness takes keen interest in the development of trade and industnes 
in the State and with that object has instituted a State Bank 
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H IS Highness Mubariz- 
ud-Dowala Nasrut-e- 
JuNG Nawab Sidi 
Mohommed Haider Mohom- 
MED Yakut Khan Bahadur I, 

Nawab of Sachin 

Bor 7 i nth September 1909 

Succeeded 19th November 
1930 

Mamed Her Highness 
Arjumand Bano Nawab Nasriit 
Zamam Nawab Begum, the 
eldest bister of the Nawab of 
Loharu, on 7th July 1930 

Educated At home and later 
at the Kajkumar College, Rajkot 

Brothers Captain Nawabzada Sidi Mohommed Suroor Khan 
Bahadur Lieut Nawabzada Sidi Mohommed Freeman Kaiser aL%as 
Salim Khan Bahadur 

Sachin is the Senior Habshi State m India The Rulers of Sat bin 
are Habshi Mohommedans, and arc the lineal descendants of Nawab 
Sidi Abdul Karim Mohommed Yakut Khan I, the rightful and Senior 
claimant to the throne of Janjira, who was dispossessed of his inheritance 
by his younger brother In 1733 a triple treaty was concluded between 
the Nawab of Sachin , the East India Company and the Peshwa, 
on the basis of a defensive and offensive alliance The Ruler of Sachin 
IS a member of the Narendra Mandal (Chamber of Princes) in his own 
right and enjoys full internal sovereignty 

Dumas The Summer Capital of the Ruler, is a delightful sea 
resort 10 miles by motor road from Surat, also a pleasure resort during 
the summer for visitors from Bombay, Ahmedabad, etc , connected 
with grand trunk telephone and other modern conveniences 
Amusements Sea bathing, promenade, tennis, cricket, motoring, etc 

Sachin * Capital of the State and a pretty town on B B & C I 
Railway. 

Chief Minister Vazir-e-Azam Atmaramrao B Achrekar, 
M A , LL B 
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R aja Shrimant Yesh- 

WANTRAO HiNDURAO 

Ghorpade, Mamlakat- 
MADAR, Senapathi, Rulcr of 
Sandur. 

Born 1908 Succeeded to 
the Throne m 1928 Assumed 
the reins of administration 
m 1930. 

Married On 22nd Dec. 
1929 the eldest daughter of 
U m a d a t-U 1-M u 1 k, Raj 
Rajendra, Major Maloji 
Narsingh Rao Shitolc, Desh- 
mukh, Rustamjung Bahadur 
of Gwalior 

A son and heir was born to 
the Rulcr on the 7th December 
1931. who IS name! Shrimant 
Morar Rao Ghorpade after 
Raja Morar Rao (jhorpade the 
illustrious ancestor of the 
present Ruler A second son was born to the Ruler on the i6th 
February 1933, i'’ named J<.ajkumar Ranjit Singh. 

In 1923 the State was brought into direct political relations with 
the Government of India, in pursuance of Paragraph 310 of the Montford 
Report, to the effect that “ all important States should be placed in 
direct political relations with the Government of India " 

The State possesses sandalwood forests and rich manganese 
mines Ramandrug Sanitarium (Altitude 3,200 feet) and Shri Karteek- 
swami Temple are the places of interest 

All temples, wells and schools have been thrown open from 1932 
to all Hindus irrespective of caste or creed Education is imparted I 
free in the State, up to the Matriculation standard 

The " Huziir Darbar ” (Executive Council) was constituted 
on the ist of April 1932 The Dewan, two Secretaries to Government | 
and any number of extra members whom the Ruler may be pleased I 
to nominate, form the " Iluzur Darbar " The following are the Members !| 
of the “ Huzur Darbar jj 

[i) Shrimant Sardar B Y Ghorpade 

{n) Meherban G T Konnur, B A j 

{ni) Meherban V Narasimharao, M A 

{iv) Meherban B V Krishnan Kutty Menon, B A , B L j 

To afford to the people an opportunity for expressing their wants 
and wishes to the Government and to enable them to learn first hand I 


how their actions affect the people and to have the benefit of tin 
suggestions of the latter regarding these measures, the Ruler was 
pleased to constitute a State Council m 1931. 
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L ieutenant His Highness 
^ Me HERB AN SrIMANT 
Sir Chintamanrao 
Dhundirao alias Appa Saheb 
Patwardhan, K C I E , Raja 
of Sangli. 

Born : 1890 Ascended 

the Gadi in 1903 Educated 
at the Rajkumar College at 
Rajkot Her Highness is a 
daughter of Sir M V Joshi, 

K C I E , C I,E . of Amraoti. 

Ex Home Member of the 
Government of Central Pro- 
vinces. 

Heir Shrimant Raj- 
kumar Madhavrao alias 
Rao Saheb Patwardhan 
Yu VARA j. 

Area of State • 1,136 sq miles 

Population 258,442 
Revenue : Rs 16,79,000 

Salute • 9 guns permanent and ii personal Enjoys 

I Class Jurisdiction, power to try for Capital Offences any 
persons except British subjects 

Member or first substitute member of the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber of Princes since 1924 Served also as a Member 
of the I and II Round Table Conferences and as a member of the 
Federal Structure Committee. He was elected a member of 
the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes in 1933 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Dewan. 

Rao Bahadur G R. Barvf, B A 
Political Minister 

Rao Saheb Y A. Thombare, B A 
'^rd Councillor 

Rao Bahadur G. V Patwardhan, B A , LL B 
^th Councillor, 

Mr Y. V. Kolhatkar, B.A., LL.B 
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T he Ruling Family in the Sant I 
State belong to the Perwar or 
Parmar caste of Rajput and are 
believed to have descended from 
the celebrated family of Vik-amaditya 
and Raja Bhoj of Ujjain. They first } 
came down from Dhar and settled at I 
Jhalod and finally about the 13th Cen- 
tury at Sant The founder of the family i 
was Rana Sant who with his brother j 
Limdev was forced to leave Jhalod and li 
established himself at Sant. jj 

Area 394 square nules 
Population 83,538 (1931) || 

Revenue Rs 5,21,877 |[ 

The present Ruler Maharana Shri 
Jorawarsinhji was born on 24th March I 

1881 and installed on the Gadi j 

in 1896 He was formally invested 1 

with full powers on loth May 1902. He } 

was educated in the Rajkumar College, | 

Rajkot, and was associated with the | 

Government Administration of the State for more than a year preparatory to his being I, 
invested with full powers He is an intelligent Prince who keenly supervises the 

administration of the State During his regime many improvements have been made and I, 

the State is making good progress The revenue of the State increased — Its lands have 
been surveyed and regular settlements introduced— Provision for English education 
made for the first time and Primary and Secondary education made free throughout the 
State — Election system sanctioned for Municipality — Free medical relief extended by I 
opening new dispensaries in the district Many other improvements have been introduced 
during his regime such as founding of a permanent Famine Relief Fund, granting of hberal 1 
tagavi loans to the agriculturists during the time of scarcity Money is also advanced to the 
local merchants by way of encouragement at cheap rate of interest Other improvements 
of utility such as installation of electricity m the towns of Sant and Rampur, clock tower, 
public gardens, metalled roads in parts have also been made The regime of Maharana Shri * 

Jorawarsinhji has been anything but a bed of roses Famine and lean years had made the ' 
financial condition of the State far from satisfactory , but wise management has been instru- j 
mental to keeping its head up I 

The Rajaji exercises full powers and enjoys a dynastic salute of 9 guns Primo- [ 

gemture is the rule of succession to the Gadi and the Darbar’s right of adoption has been li 

recognised and confirmed by Government. jj 

|l 

During the Great War the services of the Rajaji Saheb were appreciated by Govern [1 

ment The Government were also pleased to recognise the right of the Rajaji to be a j 

member of the Chamber of Princes 

Heir -apparent : Maharaj Kumar Shri Pravinsinhji was born on ist December 1907 |i 

Educated in the Rajkumar College, Rajkot j 

Married Maha aj Rajkumari, daughter of Maharaj Kumar Shri Vijayarajji, Heir 
apparent, Cutch State, on 15th May X938, at Bhuj. I 
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M ajor his highness raje 

Khem Sawant Bhonsle 
Bahadur, Raja of Sawant wadi 

Born 2oth August 1897 

Educated At Malvern College m 
England and on con^letion of the 
course at Second Officers’ Tiaming 
Battalion stationed at Cambridge was 
granted an Houoraiy Commission in 
His Majesty’s Army His Highness 
served in Mesopotamia as a Second 
Lieutenant attached to the n6th 
Mahrattas for nearly 2 years during the 
Great War In recognition of these 
services, His Highness was promoted in 
1919 to the rank of Honorary Captain 
and has been permanently attached to 
the noth MaWattas now the 4/5 th 
Mahratta L I His Highness uas 
promoted to the rank of Major in 19^3 
His Highness is a number of the 
Chamber of Princes in his own right 

Succeeded to the Oadi On 2nd 
Tune 1913 and assumed the reins of 
admimstration on 29th October 1924 

Mamed Princess La\midcvi, grand daughtei of His Highness Maharaja Sayajiiao 
Gaikwad of Baroda in April 1922 

Chief Recreations His Highness is a keen sportsman, Cru k( t and lumis aic his 
favourite games 

Heir-appareni Shriinant Yuvaraj Shivram Sauant, aged 6 yi'ais 
Area of the State 930 square miles Population 2,3o,s89 

Average Annual Revenue Rs 6,88,000 Salute Permanent y guns Lc^cal ii guns 

Political Relations From ist April 1933 this State has been brought into direct 
political relation with the Government of India through tht Agent to the Governor- 
General in Kolhapur 

Constitution His Highness exercises full control over the administration of the 
State through the Diwan, who is assisted by the Heads of Departments and is advised by 
a Legislative Committee During the short period of his rule His Highness has given 
practical proof of his keen interest in every branch of administiation and is striving heird 
to do anything that can be done for the welfare of his subjects Medical rehef is supplied 
free A separate Anti-Malarial Department is run at an annual cost of about Rs 10,000 
for eradication of Malaria The State spends annually about 10 per cent of its revenue 
on Education 

Diwan R R Shirgaokar, B A , LL B 

General Sawantwadi State is an ancient one and was the first State to enter into 
treaty with the British Government as far back as 1730 AD In 1784, the Moghul 
Emperor at Delhi recognised the sovereignty of the Ruler over the State by means of 
his Firman which granted to him and his successors the title of Raja and the insigma of 
royalty, namely, Morchal and the necessary Khilat This title was subsequently re- 
cognised by the British Government. 

During the Great War, Sawantwadi shared with the Ratnagiri District the honour of 
supplying the largest number of men m relation to its population in the whole of Bombay 
Presidency. 
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H IS Highness Raja 
Lakshman Sen Bahadur 
the present Ruler of 
Suket IS a Rajput of the 
Chanderbansi clan and it is 
traditionally asserted that the 
progenitors of the dynasty ruled 
m Inderprestha (Delhi) for 
over a thousand years 

Born 15th August 1894 
Succeeded his brother Raja 
Sir Bhim Sen, K C 1 E , who 
died on the 12th October 1919 
The announcement of recogni- 
tion and confirmation of his 
succession was made by the 
then Lieutenant Governor of 
the Panjab at an Installation 
Darbar held at Suket on the 
30th March 1920, investing him 
with full Ruling Powers 

Educated Aithchison Chiefs' 
College, Lahore After finishing his education at the Chiefs’ College, 
he was placed lor special training under the Panjab Government 
He had his judicial training under the Judges of the Chief Court, 
his treasury training under the Deputy Commissioner of Amritsar 
and Settlement Training under Mr Middleton who was then conducting 
the settlement operations m the Kangra District 



Married His Highness is married to the daughter of Kan war 
Guman Singh of Koti State 

Recreations Shooting, Tennis, Cricket and Riding 
Heir-Apparent Sri Yuvraj Lalit Sen, born 21st April 1932 
Salute His Highness the Raja Sahib Bahadur enjoys a 
permanent salute of ii guns and is entitled to be received by His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor General of India 

Address Suket State, Panjab, India 

Tel Address Sundarnagar 

Area of the State 420 Square miles 

Population . 58,408 Annual Revenue 2,73,000, 

PRINOPAL OFFICERS. 

Acting Chief Secretary Pt Manmohan Kishen Wali, BA, 
Bar- at- Law 

Acting Home Secretary Ch Atma Ram, M A , LL B. 

Private Secretary . Rai Sahib L Sidhu Ram. 


I, 
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M IANGUL Gulshah- 

ZADA Sir Abdul 

Wadood, K B E . 

Wall of Swat. 

Born 1885 Established 
his Government in 1916 and 
was formally recognised by 
the British Government in 
1926 as Wall or Ruler of 
Swat. 

Family history Grandson 
of the famous Akhond of 
Swat and a religious leader 
The family has great influence 
among most of the tribes of 
the trans-border including 
Afndis, etc , who look to the 
members as their spiritual 
leaders and hundreds come to pay homage 

' State It IS only of recent creation and only due to the 
ability of the Ruler himself. 

Area . is approximately 6,000 square miles 
Revenue : is 14 lacs and the population is mainly of agri- 
culturists 

The State maintains a standing army of 1 1,000, including 
500 cavalry. 

The Ruler had had many difficulties in its creation and it is 
to his patience and endeavours that it came into existence He 
is modern in his ideas and has an elaborate telephone system 
throughout his State, which includes Buner, Chamla, Khudokhel, 
Kana, Ghorband, Chakesar, etc. He is keen on roads and 
buildings and has a Hospital and an Anglo-Vernacular School 
at Saidu, the capital, besides 16 other Primary schools It is a 
great achievement when compared to other contemporary trans- 
border states of much longer standing He is busy with the 
internal reforms, social, economical and political 

Recreations : The valley is famous for pheasants, Chikor 
and ducks ; the chief recreation is shooting, motoring and hill 
climbing also give amusement. 

The Ruler is greatly assisted in all matters by his eldest son 
Miangul Abdul Haq Jahanzeb, who was formally recogmsed 
by the Government as Wah-ahd in 1933. 

Waztr : is the head of the Executive and responsible for all 
matters of the State His younger brother is the head of the 
army or Sipah Salar, 
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H IS Highness Said- 
ud-Daulah Wazir-ul- 
Mulk Nawab Hafiz 
Sir Mohammed Saadat Ali 
Khan Bahadur Sowlat-i- 
JuNG, G C I E. Nawab of 
Tonk State (Raj pti tana) is an 
Afghan of the Baner tribe 
known as Salarzie. 

Born • 1879 

Ascended the Gadi on 23rd 
June 1930 on the death of his 
father H H Sir Mohammed 
Ibrahim Ah Khan Bahadur, 
G C S I , G C I E 

Educated : Privately and is 
an Arabic and Persian vScholar 
Area of State 2,553 square 
miles 


Population . 3,17,360 according to census of 1931 


Revenue 


23,00,000 


Salute • 17 Guns 


During His Highnesses’ rule many reforms have been intro- 
duced in the administration of the State, the most important 
being the separation of the Executive and the Judiciary by the 
establishment of a Chief Court and a Sessions Court 

The administration of the State is carried on by His Highness 
with the help of the State Council, which has also recently been 
reorganised and put on a firmer constitutional basis by the 
passing of the State Council Act. The personnel of the State 
Council IS as follows . — 

President * His Highness the Nawab Sahib Bahadur 

Vice-President and Finance Member Major D de M S 
Eraser, I A 

Home Member Khan Bahadur Sz Mohd Abdul Tawwab 
Khan 

Judicial Member : Khan Bahadur Sheikh Rahim Buksh, 
QBE. 


Revenue Member : Khan Sahib Mohd Asad Ullah Khan 
Secretary : M. Hamid Husain, B.A. 
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H IS Highness Sri 
Padmanabha Dasa 
Vanchi Pala Rama 
Varma Kulasekhara 
Kirttapati Manney Sultan 
Maharaja Raja Ramaraja 
Bahadur ShamsheR Jang 
Maharaja of Tra van core 

Born 7th November 1912 

Ascended . The Musnad 
ist September 1924 

Invested with Ruling 
powers 6th November 1931 

Educated : Privately. 

Heir * His Highness 
Martanda Varma Elaya 
Raja. 

Travancore is one of the largest Indian States in South India 
under the Political control of the Government of India. It is 
bounded on the North by the State of Cochin and the District of 
Coimbatore, on the East by the Districts of Madura, Ramnad and 
Tmnevelly and on the South and West by the Indian ocean and 
the Arabian sea Travancore has an area of 7,625 square miles 
and according to the census of 1931, the population is 5,095,973 
The State now stands in the forefront of educated India. 
According to the census of 1931, the number of literates per 1,000 
of the population excluding children under 5 years of age is 289 
For males the figures are 408 per i 000, and for females t68 
The Ruler of Travancore is the source of all authority, judicial, 
administrative and legislative The government of the country 
IS conducted in the name and under the control of His Highness 
the Maharaja. There is a legislature consisting of an Upper 
and a Lower House, with a majority of elected members and 
possessing large legislative and financial poweis and powers of 
interpellation. 

The Dewan is His Highness' sole minister. 

Revenue : Rs. 2,41,36,000, 

Salute ; 19 guns, local 21 guns. 

Dewan : Khan Bahadur Sir Muhammad Habibu-ul-lah 
Sahib Bahadur, Kt , KCSI,KCIE, C.I E. 
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H IS Highness 
Maharajahdhiraj 
Maharana Shree 
Sir Bhupal Singh ji 

Bahadur, G.C S.I., Ruler 
of Udaipur, the Premier 
State in Rajputana. 

Born : 22nd February 
1884. 

Married : First to the 
daughter of the Thakur 
of Auwa in Marwar in 
March 1910. After her 
demise to the daughter 
of the Thakur of Achhrol in Jaipur in February 1911 
and then to the daughter of the Thakur of Khudala in 
Marwar in January 1928. 

Educated * Privately. 

Area of the State . 12,753 Square miles. 

Population . 1,566,910. Revenue : Rs 60,00,000. 

Permanent Salute : 19. Local 21 guns 

STATE ADMINISTRATION. 

Musahih Ala Raj Mewar : Rao Bahadur Pandit Sir 
Sukhdeo Prasadji, Kt., C.I.E., B.A. 

Senior Minister : Dewan Bahadur Pandit Dharam 
Narainji, M.A , Bar-at-Law 

Minister : P. C. Chatterji, Esq. 
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D arbar Shree 

SuRAGWALA, the Ruling 
Chief of Vadia State 
m the Western Kathiawar 
Agency (Western India 
States) He comes of a high 
and ancient lineage and is a 
member of the Virani Branch 
of the illustrious Kathi Clan 
from which this Province has 
taken its name 

Born On the 1 5 th March 
1904. 

Succeeded To the Gadi m 
1930 and assumed the reins of 
the State Administration on 
the 7th September 1930 
Educated Privately under the 
supervision of a competent tutor 
Married In 1921 to A S 
Kunvarbaisaheb, the present 
Rani Saheba and has two daughters and one son 

Heir-apparent Yuvaraj Shree Krashnakumar Aged alxiut 3 
years Born in 1931 

Rule of Primogeniture governs the succession 
Area 90 square miles Population 13,719. 

Revenue Rs 2,50,000 

Education is imparted free in the State — Medical relief is given 
free to all irrespective of ca.ste and creed — Child Marriage Restriction Act 
IS applied to the State — Liquor is strictly prohibited — The Farmers are 
protected by the special Rules akin to the Deccan Agriculture Relief 
Act — A State Village Bank is opened for the convenience of the farmers 
Loans are also given to the merchants to facilitate Commerce at very 
low interest A New State Hospital with a Tower Clock is being 
built in Vadia which will be one of the best buildings in the State 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

State Karbhari Mr Bholanath J. Thaker, B A , LL B. 

Nyayadhish * Mr Savailal G Dholakia 

Medical Offi^cer Mr Khodidas J Pancholy, L C P S 

Bank Manager &• Office Superintendent Mr Hathibhai R Vank. 
Private Secretary Mr. Rambhai D Patgir. 

Treasury Officer Mr Panachand Bhawan Sangani 
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T hakor Shree Jorawar 
Sink j I Surajmalji 

Chawda, the Ruling 
Chief of Varsoda State m the 
Sabar Kantha Agency 

Born : On the 1 7th April 

1914. 

Ascended to the Gadx . 1933* 

Educated Formerly educated 
at the Scott College, Sadra, 
where he remained for seven 
years leaving the College after 
a brilliant career m 1930. He 
attained first rank in the class 
and in the whole College m 
English and obtained the Ferris 
Medals for the proficiency in 
Enghsh Then he was admitted at the Mayo Chief’s College, Ajmer, j 
where he studied for three years and successfully passed the Chief's | 
College Diploma Examination in second division with distinction I 
He also won there the Prize m Law and Administration j 

Mamed On 20th of May 1932, A S Dhanwant Kun verba, the 1 
daughter of Maharaul Shree Pravm Sinhji of Bansda, the brother of [ 
H H Maharaja Saheb Shree Indra Sinhji of Bansda State. 

Origin Thakcr Saheb Shree is a direct descendant of the Chawda ' 
clan of Rajputs tracing from Vanraj Chawda of Anhilpur, Pattan 

Political Relation From April 1st, 1933, the State along with j 
the other States of old Main Kantha Agency (now Sabar Kantha 
Agency), has been brought into direct relation with the Government 1 
of India. j 

The Thakor Saheb Shree Jorawar Sinhji has made education free 1 
in the State Schools of Varsoda, Badpura and Delwad for the en- ! 
couragement of State subjects in memory of his mvestiture ceremony | 
held in the year 1933. j 

1! 

The State Hospital gives every sort of medicine and medical help j 
to all, irrespective of class and creed. il 

|l 

Shree Akalshrangji Temple on the bank of the nver Sabarmati is a {! 
place of interest. it 
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T hakor Shree 
Bapusinhji, the 
present Ruling Chief 
of Vasna State in Sabar- 
kantha Agency (Western 
India States) He inhents 
a glorious and renowned 
parentage as he is a member 
of the venerable family of 
Jodhaji of the historical 
Rathod Clan, the illustrious 
Founder of Jodhpur m 
Rajputana 

Born * On the 19th 
September 1896. 

Educated * At the Scott Rajkumar Colk'ge, Sadra, 
where he had a brilliant career as a stude nt 

Succeeded : To the Gadi m 1918 and assumed the powers 
of the State on 26th April 1918 

Heir-Apparent Raj Kumar Shkee Baluhadkasinhji 
aged seventeen months, born on 2()th September 19J2 

Area of State: 10 Square Miles. Population 3.907. 

The State has rendered remarkable loyal services to 
Government by leasing one square mile of its fertile land 
for the Sadra Civil Station. Education is imjiartcd free in 
the State. All public Chantable institutions like Dispensary, 
Girls' School, Anglo Vernacular School and Library of the 
State are running satisfactorily under the watchful supervision 
of the present Thakor Shree. 
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H IS Highness 

Maharana S h r I 
J ORAVERSINHJI, 
Thakore Saheb of Wadhwan 
Born • 23rd July, 1899. 
Date of succession • 23rd 
February, 1918 

Date of Investiture i6th 
January, 1920 

Educated • In the Rajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Mamed First in 1920 with 
Laxmikunverba, daughter of 
His Highness Rajadhiraja Sir 
Naharsinhji, K C I E , of 
Shahpura in Mewar 

Mamed Second time in 
1932 with Raj endrakun verba, 
daughtei of the Rao Raja 
Saheb Shri Sardarsmhji of Uniara undei the Jaipur State, 
after the demise of the first Ranee Saheba 

The Thakore Saheb is a member of the Chamber of Princes 
in his own right as he enjoys full autonomous powers of internal 
sovereignty. He is entitled to the light of adoption 

Area of the State 242 6 square miles Population, 42,602 
Revenue . Nearly 7 lacs Salute 9 guns. 

The Thakore Saheb has three sons and one daughter — 

I Yuvraj Shri Surendrasmhji, born 4th Januaiy, 1922 
2 K. S Virendrasmhji, 

3 K S Vikramsmhji, 

4 Kunvaii Shri Hirakun verba 

He has four brothers, viz., (i) K S Karansinhji, (2) K S 
Banesmhji, (3) K S Sursmhji, (4) K S. Harishchandiasmhji 

PRINCIPAL OFFICERS. 

Chief Minister * Mr B. V JosHi, B A , LL.B 

Judicial Minister . Mr G J Dave, B A , LL B 

Private Secretary : Mr R. B. Damri 

Revenue Minister : Mr G C. Parikh. 

Director of Public Instruction : Mr. K. N Shah, M A. 
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H IS Highness Maharana 
Shri Amarsinhji 
Bahadur, K.C.I.E., 

Maharana Rajsaheb of 
Wankaner. 

Born. 4th January 1879 

Succession 12th June, 1881 
Assumption of full powers of 
the State i8th March, 1899 

Educated At Rajkumar Col- 
lege, Rajkot 

Area of the State. 417 sq 
miles. 

Population. 44,280. 

Revenue. Rs 7,50,000. 

Salute : Permanent 1 1 guns 

Heir-apparent — Maharaj Kumar Shri Prai apsinhji, 
boin 12th April, 1907 

Dewan M D Solanki, B A , LL B 

Chief Medical Officer Rao Saheb J S Shah, LM &S 

Superintendent of Police and Military Secretary Rao Bahadur 

Mohanlal P Shah. 

Naib Dewan I K Pandya, B A , LL B 

Private Secretary D L Mehta, B A 

State Engineer • V J Shah, B E 

Nyayadhish * H M Ghodadhra, B A , LL B 

Head Master • L. D Mehta, B A 

Treasury Officer • K L. Gandhi, B A , LL B 

Municipal Secretary and Lekh Adhikan J, K. Patel. 
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R A N A J I S H R I 

Harisingj I, 
present Ruling 
Chief of Wav State in 
Banas Kantha Agency 
under Western India 
States Agency 

Born : 19th September 
1889. 

Descended from the 
well-known Pirathiraj 
Chohan Rajput, late 
Emperor of Delhi. 

Educated : Privately. 
Ascended the Gadi 9th June 1924 

Heir- Apparent • Rajkumar Shri Takhatsingji, aged 
II years 

Area of State 759 square miles Population : 23,070. 

The State pays no tribute to the British Government 
or to any other Indian State. 

Administration of the State is carried on with the 
help of a Council of which Ranaji Shri is the President 
and Mr. P. C. Govinden, Chief Karbhari, is Vice-President i 
and other members are State Officers and subjects. I 

Courts of the State : Hazur Court , Sar Nyayadhish j 
Court ; Rajprakarni Court , Nyayadhish Court and 
Revenue Officer’s Court. ! 

Police : The sanctioned strength of the regular i 
State Police is 60 including Superintendent of Police. i 

A qualified Chief Medical Officer is maintained in the | 
State Hospital. Medical Relief at the Hospital is 
supplied free. 1 ■ 

Education is also free throughout the State. I 
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M eherban Shrimant 
Parashura mrao 
Madhavrao alias 
Bhausaheb Pandit, Hukmat- 
Panha, Pant Amatya, of 
Bavada a feudatory of the 
Kolhapur State enjoying guaran- 
tee from British Government 
Born : 17th February 1907 
Succession on 23rd July 1929 
after the demise of his late 
lamented father Shrimant 
Madhavrao Balasaheb 

Educated : Under the 

guardianship of the Assistant 
Resident, Kolhapur 

Invested with powers on i6th 
December 1931 Exercises full 
Revenue, Administrative and 
Judicial powers as defined by 
the Agreement of 1 862 

Area 243 Square miles The Jaghir consists of 76 villages 
The Pant Amatya saheb enjoys, in addition, i \ Inam villages 
in British territory 

Population 5^.584 Jsouls Annual revenue, on an average of 
last five years, Rs 1,99,205, Military Contribution payable to Kolha- 
pur Darbar Rs 3,420/- 

Admimstration * Various departments of Administration are 
conducted with the help of qualified and competent officers principal 
of whom are — 

Karbhari * Raosaheb R V Karlekar, B A , LE B , 

Adviser: Raosaheb Keshavrao G Sabnis, B A 
Judicial Officer . Raosaheb N K Pandit, Advocate 
Settlement Officer . Mr S B Sakdeshpande 
Mamlatdar Mr V H Khandfkkr 
Medical Officer * Dr M B Sawant, E (' P S (Cal) 

Khasagi Karbhari Mr B A Palsitle 
Huzur Chitnis : Mr N K Naphade 

Within a short period of last two years the following principal 
reforms have been introduced 


Introduction of the System 
of Revenue Survey and 
Settlement 

Secondary and primary 
Education free 


Free Ayurvedic Dispensary 
for the helpless poor 

Introduction of Scout- 
Movement 


Recreation : Shooting, Gardening, Tennis, & other games 
Gagan Bavda . The capital town, at a distance of 34 miles to the 
South-west of Kolhapur, is a beautiful Hill-station located on the 
top of Sahyadri Mountains at a height of 2,017 feet above sea-level. 
The historical Fort Gagan-gad commands a picturesque view of the 
Konkan surrounding below Ramahng for beautiful ancient Carvings, 
and Madhav-Bag the new lesidence of the Pant Saheb are other 
places of interest, P.O. Gagan Bavda, {Via Kolhapur, S M C.) 
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M eherban Shrimant 
Narayanrao Govind- 
RAO alias Babasaheb 
Ghorpade of Ichal- 
karanji, a feudatory of 
Kolhapur State. He is also 
a First-class Sardar in the 
Deccan and represented the 
Sardars and Inamdars in the 
Bombay Council from 1900 
to 1913. 

Born: 1871. Was adop- 
ted in 1876 and was 
invested with powers in 
1892 

Educated m the Raja- 
ram High School, and College, Kolhapur, Elphinstone 
College and Government Law School, Bombay and 
attended the High Court for practical training in Law. 

Married in 1886, Shrimant Sakai Saubhagyawati 
Gangabai Maisaheb, daughter of late Mr. Mohaniraj Moresh- 
war Paranjpe, landlord and pleader, Ahmednagar. Adopted 
Venkatrao Raosaheb in 1919, who died in 1924. Visited 
Java in 1913. Made three trips to Europe. Went to Burma 
in 1927 and to Ceylon in 1930. Is the author of an observant 
book called Impressions of British Life and Character." 
Has also translated some English books into Marathi. Has 
established a fund called the Ichalkaranji Education Endow- 
ment Fund for encouragement of foreign education. 

Area of the Jahagir : 241 square miles of which 

J consists of forest. 


Population : 68,573. 


Revenue : Rs. 5,25,158. 


Administration is conducted with the help of a Council 
of which Mr. J. L. Goheen, of the American Presbyterian 
Mission, Sangli, is the head. 
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M eherban Shrimant 
Dattajirao Narayan- 
Rao alias Balasaheb Ghatge 
Sarjerao of Kagal Junior 

Born 1873 

Ascended the Gadi 1898 

Educated at the Rajkumar 
College with Hib Highness the 
late Shri Shahu Chhatrapati 
Maharajasaheb of Kolhapur and 
at the Rajaram College, Kolha- 
pur 

Mamed m 1895 

Heir Shrimant Yeshvant- 
rao Appasaheb Ghatge Sarjerao, educated in England with His 
Highness the Chhatrapati Maharajasaheb of Kolhapur and he has 
of late been conducting the Administration 

A rea 173 square miles 
Population . 6,787 
Revenue • Rs 1,28,717 

The Family is related by matrimonial alhanLCs to the Ruling 
Family of Kolhapur and those of Baroda, Savantwadi and Dhar 
Besides, His Highness the late Chhatrapati Maharajasaheb of Kolha- 
pur and the late Sarjerao of Kagal Senior are great-grandsons of the 
late Meherban Narayanraosaheb C»hatge, Sarjerao i)f Kagal Junior 
m the natural Family 

The Cihatge Family (of which Meherban Dattajirao alias Bala- 
saheb Ghatge Sarjerao of Kagal Junior is the present head in the 
direct line of primogeniture), occupied a position of great distinction 
long before the rise of the Maratha Power He is a mediatized Feuda- 
tory of the Kolhapur State enjoying the guarantee of the British 
Government as provided for by Article VIII of the Agreement of 1862 
between the Kolhapur State and the British Government and exercises 
judicial powers as defined by that Article He also exercises full 
Revenue and Administrative powers within hisjahagir The Adminis- 
tration IS conducted on the lines of the British Legislation. 
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S HRIMANT JSIaRSOJ IRAO 

alias Babasaheb Shinde 
Senakhaskhel , S e n a - 
Dhurandhur , \ ishwasnidhi ; 

Samust-hhree-Dhurandhur of 
Tor gal 

Founder of Dynasty Narso- 
jirao Shinde founded the Gadi 
of Tergal in 1679 A D 

Born 7th July iqio 

Educated In Canada (U S A ), 
Kolhapur , Bangalore ; Panch- 
gani 

Travels Canada , Japan , 
China , and Ceylon 

Married In May 1931, the 
daughter of the late Jaghirdar 
of Kagal (Senior) , unrle of 
the present H H The Maharaja of Kolhapur. 

Succession : 3 rd June 1932 

Heir * Shrimant Sambhajirao ahas Udeysingh Shinde 
BecreaHon Shikar, Football, Cricket, Hockey. 

Torgal IS situated about no miles South-East of Kolhapur, in a parti- 
cularly enchanting mountainous country The river Malaprabha flows 
adjacent to Torgal town and it has imparted an indescribable grandeur 
to the seven walled Torgal Fort which dates from 1 54 A D and is one 
of the best fortified forts in the South of Deccan The Jaghir consists | 
of 34 villages j 

The present Shrimant Narsojirao is the 9th descendant m the 
direct line of Narsojirao, the Founder of Torgal 

Area: 137*2 square miles Gross Revenue ' "Rs 1,26,117 

Population : 14,728. 

Karbhari R J Savant, B A (Retired Municipal Commissioner, 
Baroda State) f 

li 

There arc other Law Graduates serving as Munsiff and Secretary jj 
Principal Crops Cotton , Groundnuts ; Wheat j| 

Principal Forest Produce Sandal Wood , Babul and Nimb Tree I 

j| 

Principal Industries ' Cotton Ginning Factory , Groundnut 
Shelling Machines 

Railway Station . Gokak Road (M SM.), 49 miles from Torgal |i 
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S IR JOGENDRA 
Singh, K t , 
comes from an 
old military family of the 
Amritsar district — is also 
a Taluqdar of Oudh. 

Born On the 25th of 
May 1877 

Educated Privately at 
home 

From early life he has 
been interested in agricul- 
tural development, educa- 
tion and social reform. Under the guidance of the late 
Mr. B. M Malabari and Mr George Chesney of the 
Pioneer, he began regular contributions to the press, and 
his writings attracted notice He occupied his leisure 
hours in writing, reading and riding Early in life he 
was called upon to work as a Minister for the young 
Maharaja of Patiala Lord Hardmge spoke of the late 
Sir Zulfiqar Ah Khan and him m high terms in the speech 
that he made at a dinner m Patiala After about 2J 
years in Patiala, he returned to agriculture again He 
joined the Council of State when it was first constituted. 
In the meanwhile, he wrote several books and edited 
East and West and was President of the Sikh 
Educational Conference and Member of the Indian Sugar 
Committee, the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
Sandhurst Committee and many provincial Committees 
in the United Provinces and the Punjab. In 1926 he 
became Minister of Agriculture in the Punjab — an office 
which he still holds. 
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C APT. Nawab 

Mohomad Jamshed Alt' 
Khan of Bagpat Estate » 
was born in August 1894, 
belongs to a respectable family 
of Muslim Rajputs The 
ancestral home is Kalanaur m 
the Rohtak District (Punjab) 
Rao Karam Ah Khan, grand- 
father of the present Nawab, 
was founder of the Estate His 
loyal services were highly 
spoken of by the Civil and Mili- 
tary Officers of the Government. 
On the conferment of a big Jagir 
he settled down at Bagpat (Dis- 
trict Meerut) after the Mutiny 
of 1857-58. On the premature 
death of his father Rao Khurshed Ah Khan, the present Nawab began 
to look after the affairs of the Estate while only a boy of 14. 

During the Great War (1914-17) he helped the Government with 
men and money, m recognition of which he was granted an Hony. 
King's Commission as a Lieutenant in 1920, and was presented with a 
sword of honour. In 1921 he was also awarded a gold pistol, and a 
gun by H. E the Commander-m-Chief in India He received 
the title of Nawab in 1923 The same year he presided over the All- 
India Muslim Rajput Conference at Aligarh. In 1926 he was granted 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Medal and the title of M B.E He is a member of the 
U. P. Legislative Council from the advent of the Reforms. In 1928 
he was elected Chairman of the District Board, Meerut. He is Presi- 
dent of the U P. Zemindars Association, Muzaffemager. In 1930 the 
Association selected him to go to England at the time of the ist Indian 
Round Table Conference and to put their case before the British public 
and safeguard the interests of the Zemindars. There he addressed 
a public gathering at Caxton Hall, Westminster on November 25th, 
1930 under the Chairmanship of the Right Honorable Lord Meston, 
K.C.S.I. 

Rao Bahadur Abdul Hameed Khan is the younger brother of the 
Nawab who is hving jointly with him. He is m charge of the mtemal 
management of the Estate, and it goes to his credit that the estate 
IS prospering under his hands. 
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R aja Bahadur Kirtya- 

NAND SiNHA, BA., of 

Benaili, Purnea, (Behar, 

India) 

Bom 1883 Is the youngest 
son of the late Raja Bahadur 
Lilanand Smha 

Family History • Banaili Raj 
IS one of the premier estates 
m Behar to-day and has ex- 
tensive possessions in Bhagalpur, 

Monghyr, Purnea, Santhal 
Pergannas and Maldah The 
original ancestor of the family. 

Pandit Gadadhra Jha of village 
Baigni Nawadah, in Darbhanga 
district, because of his great 
learning and saintliness received 
great wealth from Emperor 
Ghyasuddm Tughlakh. Tenth 
in descent from Gadadhar Jha 
was Parmanand Chowdhary, who became the real founder of the 
Banaili family and his son Dular Smha Chowdhary, received the 
title of Raja &ihadur from the East India Company, for having helped 
them substantially in the Nepal War His son Bedanand Smha was 
favoured with the title of Raja Bahadur by Government. Raja 
Bahadur Bedanand Smha was succeeded by Raja Bahadur Lilanand 
Smha and the present Raja Bahadur of Banaili, Kirtyanand Smha, 
is his youngest son. 

Raja il^hadur Kirtyanand Smha, entered the public life of the 
Province of Behar very early. He was a distinguished member of 
the old Bengal Legislative Council under the Minto-Morley Reforms, 
later on served on the Behar and Orissa Legislative Council, as the 
elected representative of the landholders of Bhagaljiur He was 
President of the Co-operative Movement in Behar and of the Behar 
and Orissa Law and Order Conference, held at Gaya in 1931 For con- 
ferring liberal benefactions to the public he was deservedly decorated 
with the title of Raja by Government m 1913 He was put on the 
Champaran Agrarian Committee by Government to represent the 
Zemindars and was afterwards made a Raja Bahadur by Government. 
He announced grant of lands to recruits from among his tenants, for 
service in the World Great War and placed his own personal cars at 
the disposal of Government. He subscribed over lacs of rupees 
towards Government War Loan Bonds and has made various public 
donations. 

Chief Recreaitons * While young he was actively interested in 
Polo, Tennis, Football and Motoring— has a passion for jungle sport 
and is perhaps one of the most renowned Shikarees in India. Angling, 
gardening, music and writing books on big game shooting and Home- 
opathic medicines are the other occupations, m which he takes great 
interest. His first book *' Purnea — a Shikar Land,” is a very interest- 
ing work on big game shooting in India 
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C OLONEL MaHARAJ 
Sri Sir Bhairun 
S iNGHji Bahadur, 
KCSI, ADC to His 
Highness, son of late Maharaj 
Sri Khet Singhji Sahib, 
Bikaner State, Rajputana 

Born on Monday, 15 th 
September 1879 He is the 
first cousin and near relative 
of Lt -General His Highness 
Maharaj ah dhiraj Raj 
Rajeshwar Narendra 
Shiromam Sri Sir G a n g a 
Singhji Bahadur, G C SJ., 
GCIE., GCVO, GBE, 
KCB, ADC., ELD., 
Maharajah of Bikaner 

Educated at the Mayo College, Ajmer. 

He was Personal Secretary to His Highness, Vice-President 
and President of the State Council and Cabinet , and also held 
very many high offices m the Bikaner State He is now in charge 
of the portfolio of Fort, Bada Karkhana, Zenana-Deodhi, 
Devasthan, General Records, etc , in the State and is also a 
Member of the Bikaner State Legislative Assembly He has got 
a Thikana in the State consisting of Tejrasar, Kharda, Punrasar, 
Bmjhasar, Abhaisinghpura, Jaismghdesar, Hadlan, Biror also 
Canal land m Ajitsar and enjoys the Izzat, Honours, I.awazma 
and Dignity due to Deodhiwala Raj vies in the State 

Author of “ Bhairava Bilas,’' “ Bhairava Vinod ** and 
“ Rasik Vmod " 

He has built Bhairav Bilas, Ajit Bilas, Khet Ashram, Surya 
Sadan, Tejrasar House and Hawa Bungalow in the State and has 
opened a Library called “ Abhaisingh Library in memory of 
and after the name of his late second son Heroji Sn Abhaisinghji 
Sahib ; born on 2nd June 1919 and whose demise occurred on 
1 6th October 1923. 

His Heir and successor is Heroji Sn Ajit Singhji Sahib, born 
on Monday, 30th July 1917, and is receiving his education at the 
Mayo College, Ajmer, Rajputana. 
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H IS Highness The Hon. 

The Maharajadhiraja 
Sir Kameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, KCIE, of 
Darbhanga 

Born . 28th November 1907 

Ascended the Gadt on Hth 
July 1929 on the death of his 
father, Sir Rameshwar Singh 
Bahadur, GCIE, KBE, 

D. Litt , etc , and is the 19th 
successor to the Darbhanga Raj 

Family history : Darbhanga 
Raj IS an ancient principality 
of long standing and is the 
premier Raj in Bihar to-day 
It is more or less identical 
with Mithila The Royal fami- 
ly belongs to the Shrotriya 
Brahmin family of the highest 
class and the Maharajadhiraja 
of Darbhanga is the accredited secular head of this community over 
which he exercises powers, especially in matters social and religions 

The public donations made so far by His Highness to various 
Universities, Temples and Colleges amount to (U lakhs Generous 
concessions to his tenants have been made and their welfare receives 
the constant attention of the Maharajadhiraja 

His Highness the Maharajadhiraja takes a very keen interest in 
politics — selected as a delegate to the first and second sessions of the 
Indian Round Table Conference — has been nominated as a member 
of the Council of State and elected as the President of the Bihar United 
Party — President of the All-India Landholders’ Association and the 
Bengal Landholders’ Association — Life President of the Bihar Land- 
holders’ Association — General President of the Sri Bharat Dharma 
Mahamandal, the premier Association of the Orthodox Hindus in India 
— Life President of the Maithila Mahasabha — A life-fellow of the 
Patna University, a fellow of the Calcutta University and the Royal 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts, etc — A member of the Royal 
Empire Society. 

In recognition of his public services His Highness was made a 
KCIE by His Impenal Majesty The Kmg-Emperor of India m 
January 1933 

Chief Recreations : Pclo, Tennis and Motoring His Polo team 
is considered to be the best in Bihar and has won several trophies 

His Highness possesses a rich library wherein there is a number of 
valuable old manuscripts 

Area of the State * 2,600 square miles 
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T he Raj Deo also 
known as D e o 
Munga '' has its seat 
at the village Deo in the 
Subdivision of Aurangabad 
in the District of Gaya in the 
province of Bihar. The 
Rajas of Deo belong to the 
Sisodia clan of the Gohilote 
Rajputs of the solar race and 
trace their descent from the 
Rana family of Udaipur 
(Mewar) The founder of 
the present line of Rajas 
came here in the early part 
of the 17th century. 

The present Raja Jagannath Prasad Sinha is the 
grandson of Maharaja Sir Jaiprakash Singh Bahadur, 
K C S I , who was famous in his time for his bravery in quelling 
the nse of certain tribes in Palamau and for his loyalty to the 
British Raj during the Mutiny of 1857. Raja Jagannath Prasad 
Sinha IS a painter of great merit and is a past master in photogra- 
phy His histrionic talents are well-known and admired by many 
people all over India Lately he has written and filmed a drama 
named “ Punarjanma " which has elicited praise from all 
men of education and culture in this province This is the 
first film produced in Behar Besides this his other works are 
“ Bhakta Bhagwan," “ Bhakta Tulsi Das," " Sati Parvati," 
" Rajnshi Prahlad," " Balknshna," " Punarjanma," " Kalki 
Autar," “Beshya" for the stage, " Goswami Tulsi Das," Ras 
Leela," and " Gobardhan Leela " for Talky 

He has travelled widely and has visited most of the places 
of interest in India and Europe 

The village Eleo is famous for its ancient temple of the sun 
which is believed to have existed since the “ Tretayug " The 
Raj IS bounded on the south by mineral hills which arc 
calling the attention of geologists and are very likely to prove 
of great interest in the near future. 
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H IS Highnfss Maharaja 
Bahadur Sri Chandra 
Mauleswar Prasad 
SiNGHji of Gidhour in the 
District of Monghyr (B & O.). 
belongs to the clan of Chandel 
Rajputs who settled in the 
highlands of South Behar as 
early as in 1066 A D The 
Gidhour House founded that 
year is still flourishing and 
influential and is regarded as one 
of the most ancient aristocracy 
in the entire pro Vince of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa for more 
than eight and a half century. 

Area of the Estate . 450 square 
miles 

The Maharaja is also the sole 
owner of several big estates con- 
taining mica and other minerals 
in the outlying parts 
Born November 1890 
Succeeded his father the late the Hon'ble Maharaja Bahadur Sir 
Ravneswar Prasad Singh, K C I.E , in November 1923 

Educated under European and capable private tutors at home 
The Maharaja has been a member of the Legislative Council since 
the inception of the Reforms till 1926 He is the President of the 
Divisional and District Landholders’ Associations, being the leading 
Zemindar of the Division The Gidhour family is noted for its 
characteristic devotion and piety, and. is also famous for its 
numerous acts of beneficence and extensive chanties The temple of 
Baidyanath was built by an ancestor of the present Maharaja 
Bahadur, who is the permanent President of the Temple Committee 

Recognised by the British Government which conferred in 1877 
the hereditary title on the holder of the Estate — "Maharaja Bahadur " — 
a distinction enjoyed as the premier nobleman of the Province, until 
a higher title was created for the province in 1920 

The Raj abounds in lulls and jungles fairly full of beasts of prey 
and also game, and the Maharaja Bahadur possesses among his other 
trophies a fine pair of tusks from a rogue elephant shot by him, as 
also a charming specimen of Albino — a White tiger also shot by him — 
which is preserved for show in the Palace 

Maharaja Bahadur's son and hexr-apparent * Kumar Chandra 
Chur Singhji, horn in February 1917, is being privately educated His 
marriage with the eldest Princess of Tehri Garhwal State, U P., has 
been a recent event of note 

Elaib Saheh • Kumar Chandra Sekhar Prasad Singh. 

Officer xn charge of Household : Kumar Biseswar Singh. 

Dewan • Babu Basuki Nath Sahai. 

Secretary N I. Majumdar, M A. 

Piivate Tutor to Kumar Sahxh Pandit R C. Shukla, M.A. 



41 
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U MADAT - Ul-MuLK 
Major Raj Rajendra 
Maloji Narsing Rao 
Shitole Deshmukh Rustime 
Jung Bahadur, Gwalior 

Born 1896 at Kola wadi 
m Poona District Adopted 
by Shrimant Raj Rajendra 
Ramchandra Rao Shitole in 
1902 Completed his education 
and Military Training in 1914 

Mamed In 1914 Baija 
Bai, daughter of Sardar Dinkar 
Rao Khanwalkar of Gwalior 

Visited England in 1911 with 
H H Maharaja Madheo Rao 
Scindia and was present at 
Westminster at the Coronation 
Ceremony of H M George V, 
Represented Gwalior Maharaja 
111 the procession and Darbar 
of Coronation of 1911, Delhi 
Awarded Scindia Medal in 
1912 In 1917 was entrusted with the charge of Regiments viz 
Huzurati, Pagnavis, and Ekkan Was President of Lashkar 
Municipality m 1919 Served on many committees found to enhance 
efficiency of the Gwalior State In 1923 Master of the Ceremony 
of the Gwalior State President of the Maratha Educational Con- 
ference, 1922 Visited England again m 1926 with family and 
was invited to the King’s Court Working at present as Muntazim 
Jahagirdaran and Member of the Testamentary Board Officiated 
Home Member, Gwalior Government in 1924 and 1930 

Family History Ladoji Shitole came with Mahadji Scindia 
to Northern India Mahadji gave his daughter Her Highness Bala 
Bai Sahiba Maharaj to Ladoji in marriage Jahagirs were given in 
Delhi Province and Scmdian Territory 

Area of the Jahagirs Various places at Pohri, Poona, Khandawa, 
Bercha, and Jiran, total villages 250 Total Income Rs 4,66,000. 

Education Pohri has one High School Municipality managed j' 

with elected Members Jahagirs abound in forest and game abundant 

Children : Eldest daughter Shushila Raje given to Raja Sahib ' 
of Sandur 1 

Son and heir . Sardar Krishna Rao born in 1923 and one more j 
daughter Shn. Vinila Raje bom m 1929. | 

ADMINISTRATION. j 

Karbhari Mr G. B Kulkarni, A , LL B !| 
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N a w A B Lutfud-Dowla 
Bahadur of Paigati 
Estate, Hyderabad, 
Deccan 

His father Nawab Zafar Jung 
Shamsul Mulk Bahadur was the 
son of ISawab Sir Khursheed 
Jah, Amir-i-Kabir, Shamsul 
Umara and his mother was the 
daughtei of the then Nizam, 
Nawab Afzalud-Dowla Bahadur, 
the grand-father of His Exalted 
Highness, the present Nizam 
The head of this family was the 
Nawab vVbul Fateh Khan, 
Shamsul Umara I The Estate 
of the Paigah was awarded him 
by the Nawab Mir Nizam Ah 
Khan, the Second Nizam From 
that lime to the present day the 



Paigah hiis been held by the family 


Shamsul Umara 1 was a descendant of the well-known Sufi 
Shaik Farid uddin Shaker Gunj This lenoccned Sufi died in 1296 
A D His shrine at Pak Patan is even to-day visited by pilgrims 


Nawab Lutfud-Dowla’s real name is Lutfuddin Khan He was 
born on the 2i&t July, 1883 AD On the death of his father he suc- 
ceeded him as Amir Paigah by Command of the Ni/am On the i8th 
August, 1917, he was appointed Minister for the Army and Medical 
Departments (Regular and Irregular Forces, Military, Civil and Unani 
Department and Jail ) At the Birthday honours, His Exalted Highness 
conferred upon him the title of Latafat Jung On organisation 
of the Executive Council of the State, he was made Member for 
the Army, Jail and Medical Departments On February i6th, 1923, 
at the Birthday of His Exalted Highness, he was honoured with the 
title of Lutfud-Dowla On January 26th, 1925, he was Member in 
charge of Public Works, Irrigation, Drainage and Registration 
Departments On June 7th, 1928, he was appointed Member for the 
Judicial and Ecclesiastical Departments, in which capacity he still 
continues 

The area of the Estate is about 1,687 square miles with a revenue 
of Rs 21,75,397 It consists of 10 Taluqas of 495 villages Its 
population IS 2,75,448. 
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S YED MOHIUDDIN 

Ali Kh^n, Nawab 
Mohiuddin Yar 
Jung Bahadur, B.A. 
(Cantab.), known generally 
in the public as “ Hunter 
Sahib,” and among the 
Hindus particularly as 
Govindachary, was horn 
in 1864 in Hyderabad- 
Deccan. 

Is a descendant on his 
father’s side of Nawab Ra]i 
All Khan (a Farooki by 
birth), Ruler of Khandesh 
and Nawab Najeeb Khan, 
Salar Jung of Delhi, on 
mother’s side of the Nawabs of Poona and Tippu Sultan. 

Educated * At the Aligarh College and the Trinity 
College, Cambridge Passed History Tnpos in 1892, and 
returned to Hyderabad -Deccan by the end of that year. 

Served: H. E H. the Nizam’s Government with the 
interval of 2 years (1332-33F.) between 1302-1336F. Rose 
1923-24 1893-1927. 

from Division Officer, one after the other, to the posts 
of Collector, Division, Famine and Customs, Commissioner, 
and finally retired as Director-General of Revenue, Telangana 
Distncts, by the end of 1927 on the highest possible pension 
sanctioned by H. E H. the Nizam in appreciation of the 
services rendered to the Government. 

Married : In 1886 before going to England the only 
daughter of Nawab Nazim Jung Bahadur, and after his return 
from England made another Nekah. He has one daughter 
from the former, who is marned, and one son from the latter 
He IS a yoimg man of good promise, and is at present a 



Customs Superintendent. 
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N a w A B Muhammad 
Moin-ud-din Khan, 

Nawab Moin-ud- 
Dowla, Bahadur, the only 
son of the late Nawab Sir 
Asman Jah Bahadur, one 
of the three great Paigah 
Nobles of the Hyderabad 
State, was born in 
Hyderabad Deccan in the 
year 1891. Nawab Moin- 
ud-Dowla’s Paigah or 
feudal state covers an area 
of 1,281 square miles and 
has a population of 276,533, 
while its annual revenue 
amounts to Rs 22 lakhs 
He carnes on the adminis- 
tration with the help of a Council consisting of a President 
and two Members. 

In 1919 Nawab Moin-ud-din Khan Bahadur was given 
the title of Nawab Eyanath Jung, and m 1922 the title of 
Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla In 1923 he was appointed Minister 
in charge of the Industrial Department and also a Member of 
the Executive Council. The next year he was given charge 
of the Military Department and in 1927 he resigned the post, 
for, by an order of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, his 
Paigah Estates were released from the Court of Wards and he 
was made the Amir of the Sir Asman Jahi Paigah. 

Though at one time a keen rider. Polo Player and Racing 
Noble, Nawab Moin-ud-Dowla Bahadur's present main 
recreation is shooting. He is also passionately fond of 
watching cricket, and he has done much to encourage the 
game and raise its standard not only in Hyderabad Deccan 
but in the whole of India. The All-India Gold Cup Cricket 
Tournament, which was started three years ago as a result of 
his munificence, attracts to Hyderabad most of the best 
Cricketers in India. The last M.C C. fixture in ^cunderabad, 
Deccan, was also due to his keen interest in Cricket and his 
generosity. 
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N a w A B Salar Jung 
Bahadur (Mir 
Yusuf Ali Khan), 
one of the premier noblemen 1 
of Hyderabad Deccan, and I 
the sole representative of 
the illustrious family of > 
Sir Salar Jung the Great of | 
the Mutiny fame ij 

Born 13th June 1889 at ; 
Poona j 

Educated At Nizam 
College I 

Was Prime Minister 
between 1912-15 , has | 
travelled all over Europe, i 
Iraq, Persia. Syria, i| 
Palestine, etc , k e e p s a |1 
Polo Team ; has got a fine library , takes interest in the [ 
Industrial Development of the country and is Director of , 
seven Companies j 

Area of State . 1,480 square miles. j| 

Population 202,739. II 

Revenue: Ov^er Rs 15 lakhs. 1 

Administration is divided into several departments on | 

modem lines, and is under direct control of the Nawab Saheb ; 
who personally supervises the work j! 

Family History About the middle of the 17th century 1 

the great grandfather of the Nawab Saheb migrated from ij 
Medina to the Adil Shahi kingdom of Bijapur where he 
settled and mamed into a noble s family. After the fail of 1 
the kingdom, the members of the family took service under i 
the Moguls. Later on they transferred their allegiance to the 
family of the Nizams and served them as Prime Ministers, 
who are as follows : — 

(i) Shair Jung ; (2) Ghayur Jung ; (3) Dargah Khuli 
IChan Salar Jung ; (4) Mir Alam ; Munirul-Mulk ; (6) 
Sirajul-Mulk ; (7) Sir Salar Jung I. ; (8) Sir Salar Jung II. ; 

(9) the present &dar Jung. 

Address : Hyderabad (Deccan). 
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A ga Shah Rookh Shah, 

Nawab Shah Rookh 
Yar Jung Bahadur. 

Bom . At Mazagon, Bombay, 
m 1874 Eldest son of the late 
Aga Akbar Shah, ex-ShenfT of 
Bombay , grandson of His late 
Highness the first Aga Klian and 
first cousin of His Highness the 
present Aga Khan 

Educated ' In English, Per- 
sian and Arabic 
M arried Eldest daughter of 

the late Aga Shahabuddin Shah 
in 1897 at Poona 

Nawab Shah Rookh Yar Jung 
Bahadur was appointed Hono- 
rary A D.C. to H E. H the 

Nizam ot Hyderabad in 1918, and Honorary Private Secretary 
to His Highness the Aga Khan m 1900 He was President of 
the Poona Suburban Municipality for two consecutive terms from 1925 
to 1931, and Chairman of the School Board of that body from 1925 to 
1928 in which capacity he promoted primary education to a great 
extent. He was the founder and President of the Servants of Islam 
Society, Poona, in 1926 , Director of the Queen Mary School for Disabled 
Indian Soldiers at Kirkee from 1923 to 1933 , Jt. Honorary Secretary 
of the Lloyd Polo Club, Poona, from 1923 to 1928 , Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Poona and Kirkee Boy Scouts Association 
for the last two years Elected life fellow of the Royal Society of Arts, 
London, m 1927, President of the Poona District Muslim Educational 
Society from 1928 to 1931. Nominated as a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council in 1932 ; Chairman of the House Accommodation 
Committee under the Cantonment Act at Poona in 1924. Elected 
President of Dairat-ul-Adab, Bombay, in 1933 

He IS a member of several Clubs and Societies in Bombay and 
Poona. As a bom loyalist he has always stood by the Ciovernment. 

He IS an amateur artist m oil colours and is also fond of sport. 
He regularly hunted with Bombay and Poona Fox Hounds from 1 889 to 
1898 and participated m many point-to-point races in Poona. He was 
a keen cricketer and used to captain his family and school teams 
between 1898 and 1899. 
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N awab Wali-ud-Dowla 
Bahadur, Member of 
His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam’s Executive Council in 
charge of Army, Education, 
Medical and Sanitation, Regis- 
tration and Stamps, Archaeolo- 
gical and Postal Departments, 
IS a son of Nawab Sir Vicar-ul- 
Umra Bahadur, Prime Minister 
to His Highness the late Nizam 
and a member of the Paigah 
family, closely related to the 
ruling family by marriage 
The Nawab, who was bom on 
the 1 6th October 1882, was sent 
to England at the early age of 7 
He entered a preparatory School 
and after receiving his education 
at Eton and Cambridge returned to India in 1900 

On his return to India he was attached to a British Cavalry Regiment, 
The 4th Queen’s Own Hussars m Trimulghery, and afterwards ]oined 
The Imperial Cadet Corps on the invitation of Lord Curzon, the then 
Viceroy and Governor-General in India and had further Military 
Education and training at Meerut and Dehra Dun , later received the 
King’s Commission He was then posted on the Staff of General Sir 
Charles Egerton, Commanding the Southern Division, after which his 
services were transferred to the Nizam's Government where he took 
appointment as Musketry Officer to the ist and 2nd Imperial Lancers 
Regiments In 191 1 after the present Nizam came in power he was given 
the high appointment of the Army Mmister and in 1 91 7, he was appointed 
Mmister in charge of the Judicial, Police, and General Departments 
In 1924 he was appointed to act as President of His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam's Executive Council In 1927 on the conclusion of the 
period of his acting appointment, he reverted to the Minister’s Post 
as member m charge of the Army, Education, Medicine and General 
Departments He is the Ex-Officto Vice-Chancellor of the Osmania 
University. Being the senior most member in His Exalted Highness 
the Nizam’s Executive Council, he is also its Deputy President. 

The Nawab is a keen sportsman having shot many tigers, and a 
Polo player. 
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S ARDAR BhASAHBB 

Raisinghji, MLC, 

Thakore Saheb of 
Kerwada, District Broach 
Born 23rd May, 1881 

Educated At the Kajkumar 
College, Rajkot 

Accession At the very early 
age of 23 in the year 1904 The 
Thakore Saheb has managed the 
Thakrat very efficiently increas- 
mg the revenue by about half a 
lac and has always looked to the 
interests of his subjects through 
a sympathetic parental eye 
Electric lighting and water 
supply have also been intro- 
duced . 

The Thakore Saheb is very 
popular with his people as well 
as the Government officials 
Besides being a first class Sardar of Gujarat, he is one of 
the leaders of the Thakores, Sardars, Inamdars and Talukdars of 
Gujarat whom he has represented for more than 21 years in the Bombay 
Council 


The Thakore Saheb has been Honorary First Class Magistrate 
for 27 years — Was President of the Wagra Taluka Local I 3 oard for 
about 17 years and First elected non-official President of the Broach 
District ]^ard. Is a member of the District Local Board of Broach. 
Is Chairman of the School Board of the District Local Board of 
Broach Is Vice-President of the Anjuman-I- Islam, Broach — A member 
of the B B & C I Railway Advisory Committee, Agricultural Research 
Committee of Bombay Presidency, etc The Thakore Saheb has been 
a staunch supporter of the Constitutional Government for the last 
21 yeanrs and supplied well over 1,500 recruits during the War as a re- 
cognition of which service he has been presented with three medals : 
One from the War Office, one from the Iron Cross for best work and 
one special Medal from H. E Lord Wilhngdon as Governor of Bombay. 
He presented a motor ambulance on behalf of the Talukdars of Gujarat 
to be used in the War and subscribed Rs. 50,000 towards the War 
loan. 


Recently after the suspension of the Broach Municipahty by 
Government he has been elected Chairman and within a short period 
of 12 months has succeeded m restoring its financial condition, showing 
a balance of nearly Rs. 90,000 on hand after money being spent on 
many improvements in the City. 
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N awabzada Khan 
Bahadur S yed 
Dildar Ali Khan of 
Hossainabad in the District 
of Monghyr (B & O ) 

Born : 30th September 1856 I 

Family history Nawabzada 1 

IS the scion of one of the oldest i 

and noblest family of India | 

claiming its descent from Bam 
Hashim on father’s side and 
Hossami Syed from mother’s 
side The family has always 
been well known for literary 
attainments as well as political 
power, and was the recipient 
of Altamga from the Emperor 
Aurangzeb The Emperor 
Shah Alam made Nawab Ah 
Ibrahim Khan “ Khalil " a 
Shash-Hazari (Order of six 
thousand) noble and conferred 
the titles of “ Khan Bahadur 
Nawab " and “ Aminuddowla ' 

Azizul Mulk Naseer Jang " He j 

IS highly spoken of by the authors of “ Serul-Muta-akharm " and 
“ Gulshan Hind," the two most authentic documents in the world 1 
of History and literature of the period , and was acclaimed also by | 
Warren Hasting as " Ammmudduala Azzizul Mulk-Neiseer Jung" I 
During the regime of Lord Cornwallis he was the Chief Magistrate || 

and the Governor of Benares where he died in 1208H He was the j 

author of “ Gulzar Ibrahim ", “ Khulasatul-Kalam ", “Marhatta War j 
book", Chet Singh’s rebellion". His letters adorn the British j! 
Museum. I 

Nawab Ah Khan, the father of the Nawabzada, was recognized 1 
as a loyal Zemindar and the Parganas of Rajgir and Amarthu were || 
settled with him long after the permanent settlement m the year of I, 
Grace 1878 A D. The income of the Nawab was Rs 3 lakhs and l| 
the area of the family estate 65,540 acres 

Nawabzada Syed Dildar Ah Khan is the head of the Hossainabad 
family He is loved by his tenants and is the emblem of Eastern | 
courtesy His liberality, generosity and rehgious fervour are unexam- 
pled He IS the chief patron of Islamia High &hool, Shaikhpura and was ^ 
President of the Provincial Shia Conference Though the Nawabzada ^ 
has never been very officious about titles owing to his retinng nature 
the Government granted him a Sanad in 1903 and conferred the title . 
of Khan Bahadur in 1922. He has free hcense for keeping a certam 
number of fire-arms. 

Sons Syed Mohammed Baqar Ali Khan and Syed Mohammed 
Jabir All Khan. 
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R aja Yuveraj Dutta 
Singh of Oel and 
Kaimarah Estates, 

Lakhimpur-Kheri, O u d h, 

U P 

Born On the 31st of 
July 1907 

Ascended the Gadi On 
the 24th of April 1933 
on the death of his late 
grandfather Raja Krishna 
Dutta Singh His father 
Kr. Ram Dutta Singh 
died in the life-time of the 
late Raja Krishna Dutta 
Singh who died on the 
15th of December 1932 at the age of about 72 years 

The estate is the biggest estate in the district of Khen 
and one of the most prominent estates of Oudh It remained 
under the supenntendence of the Court of Wards from August 
1896 to 24th April 1933 on the request of the late Raja 
during which penod the estates flourished very well and the 
income increased from roughly 3I lakhs to about 9 lakhs 
The area of the estate is 196,960 acres and consists of 223 
whole villages and 16 partials The estate gives very high 
guzaras to the members of the family. The next heir to the 
estate is eldest son of Raja Saheb, Kr. Jagdish Narain 
Dutta Singh who is now about 7 years. 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh is a Chauhan Thakur and 
was educated for a number of years at the Mayo College, 
Ajmer He was mamed in 1926 to the daughter of the late 
Raja Bmdeshwari Parshad Singh Sahib of Payagpur, an 
estate lying in the districts of Bahraich and Gonda in Oudh. 
The late General Padam Jung Bahadur Rana, the third son 
of the late His Highness the Maharaja Sir Jung Bahadur 
Rana, Prime Minister of Nepal, was the father-in-law of Kr. 
Ram Dutta Singh, the father of the present Raja. 

The estate has its capital at Oel, but the headquarters 
of the present Raja are at Lakhimpur-Kheri. 

Raja Yuveraj Dutta Singh is interested in motoring 
and tennis which are his chief hobbies. He is a non -official 
visitor of the District Jail and an Honorary Magistrate. 
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AjA Krishna Chandra 
Manasingha Hari- 
CHANDAN MaRDARAJ BhRA- 
MARBAR Ray of Parikud, Orissa 

Born In June 1906. 

The Rulers of Parikud claim 
their descent from the warrior 
class (Rathors) of Northern 
India and the first Raja Sudar- 
son Raj had a small kingdom 
at Jaipur about forty miles to 
the north-east of Cuttack in i 

Orissa His son Raja Jaduraj j 

was the real founder of the 1 

dynasty who established his 
kingdom at Bonkado in Banpur, I 

Orissa. In course of time the family removed to Parikud, consisting 
of a group of Islands and bounded on three sides by the lake Chilka 
and on one side by the Bay of Bengal. The land area is 67 sq. miles 
and water area of Chilka Lake is 450 sq. miles. 

The family obtained the hereditary title of Raja from the British 
Government in 1872 and as such holds the first position in Bihar and 1 
Orissa The present Raja is the 22nd heir of the family. His grand- 1 

father. Raja Gour Chandra Manasingha Hanchandan Mardaraj I 

Bhramarbar Ra> and great-grandfather Raja Chandra Sekhar | 
Manasingha Hanchandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray obtained the titles 1 
of Raja Bahadur and C.S.I., respectively, from the British Government | 
for their humanitarian service m helping people at times of famine in | 
1866 and 1892. The family is well known for its fidelity and loyalty , 
to the British Government. 1 

Educated : At the Rajkumar College, Raipur. 

Succession In August 1930, on the demise of his father Raja 
Radhamohan Manasingha Hanchandan Mardaraj Bhramarbar Ray. 

He was made a member of the Advisory Committee of the Bengal 
Nagpur Railway in June 1933 and the Chairman of the Distnct 
Board, Pun, m the latter part of 1933. ^ also a member of the 

General Council, Raipur College. 

Mamed : The sister of the Ruhng Chief of Athamallik (Onssa) 
in March 1931. 
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C APTAIN Rajah Sri Sri 
Sri Krishna Chandra 
Gajapathi Narayana 
Deo, M L C., Rajah of Parlaki- 
medi, Gaiijam District, m 
the Madras Presidency The 
Rajah Saheb is the owner of 
the Parlakimedi Estate with 
an area of 615 square miles, 
and of Gouduguranti and 
Boranta villages in Budarasingi 
Estate and the Malukdar Estate. 

Anandapuram, in Chicacole and 
the Delang Estate in Orissa. 

Born. 26th April 1892 

Educated At Rajah’s College, 

Parlakimedi and Newington 
College, Madras 

The Rajah Saheb was a member of the Royal Commission on 
Agriculture , a delegate to the First Indian Round Table Conference , 
an associated member of the Orissa Boundary Committee and was 
selected in 1933 as a representative of the All-India Landholders’ 
Association to give evidence before the Parliamentary Joint Select 
Committee in London. He is a member of the Madras Legislative 
Council and Honourable Advisor and Visitor to the Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore He has been taking a prominent part m com- 
mercial and industrial advancement and owns a railway line of 57 
miles He maintains a big Rice Mill, a progressive carpentry School, a 
large Second grade College, a Sanskrit College, two large Girls’ Schools 
for Oriyas and Telegus and an Agricultural Demonstration Farm 



j He has to his credit a long list of magnificent public services. He 

1 contributed Rs. 1,00,000 to the Research Institute, Coonoor, and 

1 Rs 20,000 for higher studies in Agriculture During the Great War he 
' subscribed Rs 3,10,000 towards War Loans and Funds and recruited 
men both for Combatant and Non-Combatant Forces He has been 
I holdmg Honorary Commission m the land forces of R. I M since 1918 
I In recognition of his meritorious services and the interest taken in 

! improving the condition of his Estate and its people he was awarded 

I the title of Rajah (personal) in 1918, Rajah (hereditary) in 1922, made 
ji Honorary 2nd-Lieutenant in 1918 and subsequently promoted to the rank 
j of Captain The Rajah Saheb is keenly interested in big games having 
[ bagged many panthers and tigers besides other wild animals and is 
I also a keen Cricketer. He is a member of several important Clubs 
|| of this Presidency and of the East Indian Association, London. 
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A itmad-ud-Doula, 
Viqar-ul-Mulk, Nawab 
Sir Liaqat Hyat Khan, 
Kt , O B E . KB, Prime 
Minister, Patiala, is the eldest 
surviving son of the late Hon'ble 
Nawab Mohammad Hyat Khan, 
C S I , of Wah in the A.ttock 
District of the Punjab 

He entered the Punjab 
Government Service in 1909 
as a Deputy Superintendent 
of Police and received unusually 
early promotion to the Imperial 
Police where he held several 
important appointments with 
conspicuous success His servi- 
ces were recognized by the grant 
of the “King's Police Medal" and 
the titles of ‘ Khan Bahadur " 
and “ O B E as also a grant 
of land from Government 
In 1923 his services were lent to His Highness the Maharaja 
Dhiraj of Patiala as Home Secretary, but His Highness soon raised 
his status to that of Home Minister placing under his control the 
administration of some of the most important Departments in the 
State In 1928 his meritorious services to the State were recognised 
by Government by the grant of the high title of “ Nawab " which 
is now a rare distinction 

After seven years’ loyal and efficient service to the State His 
Highness was pleased, as a mark of favour and apjircciation, to appoint 
the Nawab Sahib as his Prime Minister and confer ujiDn him the 
following honours and rewards — 

(i) Title of Aitmad-ud-doula, Viqar-ul-mulk, “ Nawab ” and 
Tazim (Hereditary) 

(2) Jagir and Biswedari yielding an annual income of Rs 51,000 
(Hereditary) 

(3) Cash reward of Rs 1,01.000 

(4) First seat in Darbar to the left of the Gaddi (Masnad-i-Shahi), 
(Hereditary) 

(5) Khillat of Rs 1,700 on all Khillat occasions for him and 
his heirs 

He represented the State twice at the Round Table Conference 
and again as a delegate to the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee 
In January, 1933, His Majesty the King-Emperor conferred upon 
him the honour of “ Knighthood " 

During the last ten years the Nawab Sahib has introduced many 
important reforms m the State, and has proved himself to be a very 
capable and efficient administrator and a statesman of high order 
His politeness, impartiality and keen sympathy with the people of 
the State have made him immensely popular with all classes of His 
Highness’ subjects 
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B ira Sri G a j a p a t i 
Goudeswar Nabako- 

TIKARNATOTKALA 

Biradhibirabar Bargeswa- 

RADHIRAJ BhUTAVAIRABSA- 

dhusasonotkirna Routaraj 
Atulab\laparakram Samvig- 
ramasahasrabahu Kshetria- 

KULADHUMAKETU MaHARADHI- 

raj Sri Sri Sri Raja 
Ramachandra Deb Raja of 
Pun (B & O ) belongs to the 
famous Ganga Vanshi Rajput , 

Descendant of King Chodagang 
Deb who came from Southern 
India The present Raja is the 
direct lineal descendant of the 
Hindu Kings of Orissa 

Maharaja Dibya Singh Deb, 
the grandfather of the present 
Raja, was conferred with the 
title of Maharaja by the present 
Government The Moghul 
Government conferred on this family the hereditar> title f)l Maliaiaja 
Many of the Rajas and Ruling Chiefs of Orissa were under the 
sovereignty of this house until the British coni] nest and m<iny of the 
Rajas and Ruling (diicfs still use the title conferred on them by this Raj 
which was the fountain of honour 

The Raja is the hereditary guardian of the famous Temjile of 
Jagannath at Pun Electric lighting has been installed 111 and around 
the temple for the comfort of the pilgrims visiting tlie '\ i mjilc 

Born 6th November 1898 as 3rd s(m of Kaja Satchidanand 
Tribhuban Deb, late Chief of Bamra, a native State oj Orissa, later 
got adopted to Pun family Succeeded his late fatlur Raja Mukund 
Deb on 14th February 1926 

Married A Princess of the famous Bhanj family of Mayurbhanj 
Educated At Bamra State High School and then at Calcutta 
He IS the 1st educated Raja of I’uri gadi 

Heir- Apparent Sri Sri Sri Nilkanih Dfb Jenamom, born 2nd 
July 1929 2nd Prince SriSriRajraj Deb Sanjenamont, born 8th 
May 1933 Princess Raj kumari Kasturikamodini Debi, born 1931 

STAFF. 

Dewan Babu Bipin Behan Gupta Asst Dewan Babu Ram 
Sahay Lall Temple Commander Babu J ad union 1 Das 

Peskar Babu Biswanath Raj guru 
Treasurer Babu Gurucharan Bebartapatnaik 
Bill Dept Babu C Bose Nazir Lala Gopinath, 

Landed Estate’s Officers Lala Shyam Mohan and Babu N C Patnaik 
1 Law Babu Ganeswar Misra Sanitary Supervisor Dr Dinakar 

I Rao, L M F Domestic Babu Lokenath Das 

I Works and Repair Babu D B Patnaik 

1 } Teshildars of different circles Babus Bainshidhar Bebartapatnaik, 

[1 Bihan Patnaik, Damodar Das, Birabhadra Mohan ti, Mathuranand 
i Mohanti, Brahmanand Mohanti, Atchutanand Misra, 
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be found at the beginning 
book. Below are given details of the 
other Calendars in use In India. 

The Jewish Calendar is in accordance with 
the system arrange A.D. 358. The Calendar 
dates from the Creation, which Is fixed as 
3,760 years and 3 months before the beginning 
of the Christian Era ; the year is Lunl -solar. 

The Mohammedan^ or era of the Hejira, 
from the day after Mahomet’s flight 
from Mecca, which occurred on the night of 
July 15, 622 A.D. The months are Lunar. 


. , The fash year was derived from a combina- 
tion of the Hejira and Saravat years by the 
order of Akbar; it is Lunt-solar. The Bengali 
year seems also to have been related at one 
time to ttio Hejira, but the fact of Ito being 
Solar made it lose 11 days each year. 

T Samvat era dates from 67 B.O., and is 
months are divided Into two 
wrtnights — sudi, or bright, and badi, or dark. 
Bach fortnight contains 16 tithis, which furnlsii 
the dates of the civil days given in our 
calendars. 


PUBLIC HOLIDAYS IN 1934 . 


Parsee (Sliehenshatii). 


Jamshedi Navroz 

March 

21 

Avan Jashan 

. Ay)ril 

14 

Adar Jashan 

May 

13 

Zarthost-no-I)i 80 

June 

14 

Gatha Gahamharb 

Sept. 

C 

Parsi New Year . 

,, 

0 it 7 

Khordad Sal 

M 

12 

Parsee (Kadmi). 


Avan Jashan 

Marc h 

15 

Jamshedi Navroz 

,, 

21 

Adar Jashan 

April 

13 

Zarthost-no-Diso 

May 

16 

Gatha Gahambars 

Aug 

6 

Parsi New Year 

,, 

7 it 8 

Khordad Sal 

- 

13 

Mahomedan (Sunni). 


Kanizan-Id 

. Jan 

17 

Bakrl-Id 

March 

26 

Muharram 

April 

05 

Id-e-Milad 

June 

30 

Shab-c-Barat 

Nov 

22 

Mahim Pair (Bombay 
onlj) 

City 

Dec 

22 

Mahomedan (Shia). 


Shahadat-e-Hazrat Ali 

Jan 

8 

Kamzan-Id 


17 

Bakri-Td 

March 

20 

Muharram 

. April 

25 

Shahadat-e-Imam Hasan 

June 

11 

Id-e-Milad 

• • i> 

80 


Hindu. 


Makar-Sankranti 

Jan 14 

Maha Sliivratri . . 

Feb 12 

Holi (2nd day ) 

March 1 

Baninavaini 

M 24 

Cocoamit 

Aug 24 

Gokal Afthtaml 

Sopt. 1 

Ganesh C h a t h u r t hi and 

Samvatsari 

12 A 13 

Dav^cra 

Oit 17 

Divali 

Nov 6, 7 A 8 

Jewish. 

PeRach(l8t day) 

Man h 31 

Pcsac h (2nd day) 

April 6 

Sliabuth 

May 20 

Teshalieab 

July 22 

llosh Hoshnna (2 days) 

S(pt 10 All 

Kipi»ur (2 days) , , . 

18 A 10 

Sukl-oth (2 days) .« 

„ 2i AOct 2 

Jain, 

Chaitra Sud 15 . . 

Mai(h 30 

Shravan Vad 13, 14 and Bha- 

daiva Sud 1 

Sept, fl, 7 A 9 

Sharavan Vad 30 and Bliadarva 

Sud 2 <fe 3 

,, 8, 10 A 11 

Pajushan, Bliadarva Sud 5 


Kartik Sud 15 . 

Nov 21 

Christian. 

New Year’s Day 

Jan 1 

Good Friday 

Mar( li 80 

Baste r 

Mar A Apr 
31 A 2 

Christmas 

Dec. 24,25 

A 26 

New Year's Eve 

*. 81 


— If any of the Mahomedan holidays shown above dws not fall on the day notified, 
the Mahomedan servants of Government may be granted a sectional holiday on the day on 
which the holiday is actually observed in addition to a holiday on the day notiued* 
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THE INDIAN CALENDARS. 



Mahomedan. 



1934 

1991 



1984 

1852 


November 

8 

Kartick 

.. S 1 



November 

22 

. Eartlck 

.. B 1 

January 

1 

. . Bamzan 

. 14 

December 

7 

Marga 

.. 8 1 

Janury 

17 

shuwal . . 

1 

December 

21 

Marga 

.. B 1 

February 

16 

. Zil-kaideh 

1 

December 

31 

Marga 

.. B 10 

March 

17 

. , Tll-hjed 

1 





April 

16 

. . Moharram 

. 1 

i 


Telngtt & Kanarese. 



1934. 

May 16 

June 14 
July 14 

August 12 
September 11 
October 11 
November 9 
December 9 
December 31 


1984. 

January 1 
January 15 
February 18 
March 15 

1934. 

April 14 
May 15 

June 16 
July 17 
August 18 
September 18 
October 18 
November 17 
December 17 


1383. 

Bafar 

It,ubbi*ul*Awwal. 
llubbis*ua<Sanee. 
J amadi-ul- A wall . 
Jamadi-ul-Sanee. 
Balab . . 
Baban 
Bamaan .. 
Bamzan .. 


Bengalee. 


13404 


Fous 

Magha . . 
Fhalguna 
Chaiktra . . 

1341. 

Vaishakba 
Jyaistha 
Athada . . 
Shravana 
Bhadra . . 
Asvina . . 
Kartlka .. 
Marga 
Fous 


Samvat. 

(S=:Sudee, B=Budee.) 


January 

1 

. . Fous 

.. Bi 

January 

16 

.. Magh 

.. S 1 

January 

31 

. . Magh . . 

.. Bl 

ITebruary 

14 

. . Fagoon . . 

..SI 

March 

2 

. . Fagoon . . 

.. Bl 

March 

16 

. . Chaitra . . 

. 8 1 

April 

1 

. . Ohaitra . . 

. Bl 

April 

14 

.. Ad hi k By sack 

..8 1 

April 

30 

. . Adhik Bysack 

.. Bl 

May 

14 

.. Bvsaek .. 

..SI 

May 

29 

. . Bysack , . 

.. B 1 

June 

13 

.. Jeshtha .. 

..8 1 

June 

28 

. . Jeshtha . . 

.. Bl 

July 

12 

. . Asad 

8 1 

July 

27 

. . Asad 

B 1 

MSttst 

11 

. . Sawan . . 

..8 1 

August 

25 

. . Sawan . , 

.. B 1 

September 

9 

. . Bhadarva 

..8 1 

Sapt^ber 

October 

24 

9 

. . Bhadarva 
. . Abo 

.. Bl 
..SI 

October 

23 

. . Abo 

.. Bl 


1934. 

January 1 
January 8 
January 24 
February 7 
February 12 
March 8 
March 22 

1934. 


(S=Siidee, B=Budee.) 

1482. 


April 
April 
May 
May 
June 
June 
July 
July 
August 
August 
September 1 
September 15 
October 1 
October 15 
October 30 
November 14 
November 28 
December 14 
December 28 
December 81 


6 

21 

6 

21 

5 

19 

4 

18 

8 

17 


Fushyam 

Fusbyam 

Fushyam 

Magham 

Magham 

Fhalgunam 

Fhalgunam 

1483. 

Chitram .. 

Chitram .. 

Vaishakham 

Vaisliakham 

Jyeshtom 

Jyeshtom 

Ashadham 

Ashadham 

Sravanam 

Sravanam 

Bhadrapadam 

Bhadra padam 

Ashwijam 

Ashwijam 

Kartikam 

Kartikam 

Margasiram 

Margasirsha 

Fush 3 ram 

Fushyam 


TamlUMalayalam. 


1934. 


1109. 


January 

1 

. . Margali -Dhaousu . 

18 

January 

14 

. . Thai-Makaram . . 

1 

February 

12 

. . Masl-Eumbham 

1 

March 

14 

. . Fangunl-Meenum 

1 

April 

13 

. . Chlttrai-Mesham 

1 

May 

14 

Vaikaat-Vrishabham 

1 

Tune 

15 

. . Anl-Mithunam . . 

1 

July 

16 

. . Adl-Earkatam ^ . . 

1 

1934. 


1110 


August 

17 

. . Avani-CShl^m . . 

1 

Se^mber 

17 

. . Poorataal-KTannl 

1 

October 

17 

. . Alppasl-Thulam . 

1 

November 

16 

. . MartUcai.Brishclii- 




kam 

1 

December 

15 

. . McCall- IMmnnta. 

1 

December 

31 

Margali-Dhanustt. 

16 
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235 
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136 
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80 
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28'i 
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130 

Hyderabad 
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Central Provinces and Berar 


143 
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206 
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357 
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28 1 

-^—French India 



214 

Madras Presidency . . 


89 

Forests 



648 

— — Manures 


281 

Hyderabad 



109 

Mysore 


170 

Justice 



442 

N. W. Frontier Provinces . . 


153 

Madras 



89 

People engaged in , . 


980 

Mysore 



169 

Punjab 


121 

W. Frontier Provinces 



163 

Soils 


280 

of Portuguese India . . 



211 

Statistics 

280-30H 

Police 



453 

United Provinces 

, , 

110 

Punjab 



121 
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111 

India (Calcutta) 


105 

Adventists, Seventh Day Mission 


436 

Capital 


280 
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690 

Improvement . 


280 

Afghanistan 



239 

Co-operative Societies 


nso 

Assassination of Hablbnllah Klian 

, . 

240 

Cultivation 


281 

Consul for 


. 

250 

Export 


28^ 

Post-war relations with India 


240 

holdings, nature of 


874 

Relations with India 



239 

implements 


280 

Afghan Mission to India, 1920 

.. 

, . 

241 

irrigation 


281 

Peace Treaty . . . • 

.. 

. , 

241 

machinery 


280 

Wars 43.46,4^,240 

,256 

produce 


282 

Aga Khan (The) 


. . 

963 

progress 


28.') 

Age and Sex 



977 

— -Research 


2 s r. 

Agency, Political, Baluchistan 


. . 

172 

Imperial Council of 


2^(1 

Banas Kantha . . 



187 

Council, Constitution of 


2^7 




1 70 




Cutch .. 


187 

1 ^ if 

,100 

Institute and College 



Deccan States .. 



193 

— —Societies 


381 

Eastern States . 



196 

Statistics 

289 

-30 s 

— Gujarat States . , 



191 

Agrl-Hortlcultural Societv of Burma 


4 >5 

Kathiawar 



187 

Madras . . 


405 

Rajputana 



173 

Ahme<labad, yarn at 



Sabar Kantha 



187 

Aircraft Depot 


263 

Agra and Delhi Architecture 



24 

Park 


264 

University 



367 

Air currents 

, , 

316 

Agreement, Anglo- Persian 



281 

Force, Royal 


263 

Anglo-Russian 



218 

^Routes to India 


033 

Opium, with China . . 



761 

Airways, Imperial 

549 

03J 

Smuts — Gandhi 



987 

National, Indian 

549 

0 ' 

Agriculture 



280 

Trans -Continental, Indian 


9 ;: 

Assam 



166 

AJmer-Merwara 


161 

Baluchistan . . 


r - 

180 

Akalkot 


183 

Baroda 



170 

Akbar, Emperor 



Bengal 


,, 

90 

Alexander the Great . . , . 


37 

— Bihar and Orissa 


. 

135 

Aligarh University 


307 
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Allahabad University .. .. .. 

AIMndIa Blind Relief Association 584 

— -Congress •• ,, .. 
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Union Congress. . 

War Memorial . . 
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All-Parties Muslim Conference 

Alwar State 

Amanullah Khan’s Reforms 
Amb 
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American Arcot Mission . . 
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Bengal Orissa Mission. . 
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Boaid of Commissioners for Foreign 

Missions 

Consul • . 

Evangelical Katlonal Mi'-Monary 

Society 

Frlands’ Mission 

Monnonite Mission 

Presbyterian Mission 

Wesleyan Methodist Mission 

Amir Habibullah .. .. 21' 

and the War .. 21’; 

Anatolian Railway Corapan'v ,, 

Anchor Line 

Ancient Monuments Preserv^ation 


A.rbitratlon ( \mcndment) Act, Indian 

of industrial disputes 
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